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A Year of Eastern Policy 

By G. Chicherin, Commissar of Foreign Affairs. 
From Pravda, November 6, 1921 



T^HE last year, from November, 1920 to Novem- 
•■• ber, 1921, shows a considerable strengthen- 
ing of the national movement of the oriental peo- 
ples who are striving for complete political and 
economic independence. The history of all eastern 
states during this period oflFers the picture of an 
unceasing and continually closer approach to Soviet 
Russia, which has met with complete sympathy 
the eflForts of the people of the East to strengthen 
and extend their economic and political life. 

Negotiations between Soviet Russia and Nation- 
alist Turkey began in 1920. The delegation of the 
Turkish National Assembly left Moscow in the 
autumn of 1920 to report to their government 
Upmal, the secretary of our mission, was the first 
to arrive in Angora, on November 6. At that 
time the relations between Turkey and Russia were 
somewhat troubled, because the Turkish govern- 
ment would not permit a mediation of Russia be- 
tween Turkey and Armenia. The Turkish army of 
Kiasim Karabekir Pasha had occupied the line 
in front of Erivan after a victory over the troops 
of the counter-revolutionary Armenian Dashnak 
Government After the proclamation of the 
Armenian Soviet Government, Turkey had con- 
cluded a peace with the Dashnak Government in 
Alexandropol, on December 2, which contained 
extremely severe conditions for Armenia and 
brought the whole country into dependence upon 
Turkey. This treaty was not recognized by the 
Armenian Soviet Government nor by the allied 
Soviet Republics, and its alteration constituted 
the subject of negotiations between Russia and 
Turkey. At the same time, however, the negotia- 
tions for a political agreement between the two 
states were also continued. But Turkey was also 
negotiating with the Entente states. The first 
months of 1921 were filled up with these parallel 
negotiations. The Turkish delegations in London 
from Constantinople and Angora demanded 
without success that an alteration should be made 
in the treaty of Sevres* which had made impossible 
any development of the Turkish people. 

On March 7, Bekir Sami Bey, the chairman 
of the Turkish delegation in London, concluded 
an agreement with France, under which the French 
were to withdraw from Cilicia. However, this 
agreement cost Turkey great concessions. On 
March 13 he concluded a similar agreement with 
Italy. In April both of these agreements were 
annulled by the Turkish National Assembly and 
Bekir Sami Bey resigned from his post as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 

In the meantime, however, the Turkish Ambas- 



sador Ali Fuad Pasha and the Turkish peace dele- 
gation, with Jussuf Kemal Bey at the head, arrived 
in Moscow on February 2. On March 16 a treaty 
was concluded in Moscow which strengthened the 
friendly relations between the two countries and 
gave them a firm basis.* * Batum was left to 
Georgia, Kars, Ardagan and Arvin passed into the 
possession of Turkey. On May 3 Nazerenus was 
named Ambassador of the R. S. F. S. R. in Angora. 
His arrival in Angora facilitated the solution of 
the conflict in connection with the oppression to 
which the Russian population of the district of 
Kars was exposed. 

Turkey Aids Famine Work 

Recent months have been marked by the severe 
famine in Russia, in combating which the Turk- 
ish government has taken part by contributing 
grain and food for the famine district During 
these months the Turkish people had to suflFer 
the severe trial of the Greek offensive. Greece, 
which had received great support in money and 
munitions from the Entente, was able to send an 
army against Turkey much more numerous than 
the Turkish troops. Thanks to the heroism of 
the Turkish troops, Mustapha Kemal succeeded in 
administering a decisive defeat to the Greek army 
on the River Sakaria not far from Angora and 
forced them well back to the west. On October 20 
the negotiations began between Turkey and Frank- 
lin-Bouillon, who had arrived in Angora, which led 
to an agreement by which Turkish troops must 
evacuate Cilicia. 

In a very serious moment for Turkey, during 
the Greek offensive, the Ukrainian Soviet Govern- 
ment proposed to send Comrade Frunse to Angora 
as a delegate of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, 
to negotiate the conclusion of a treaty between 
Turkey and Ukraine. Frunse is now on the way 
to Angora. The Moscow Treaty provides for the 
conclusion of treaties between Turkey and the 
Caucasian Soviet Republics. The conference of 
the representatives of Turkey, Russia and the three 
Caucasian Soviet republics began on September 
26 in Kars and was concluded on October 10, 
with the signature of a treaty which regulated all 
disputed points between Turkey on the one hand 
and Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan on the other 
hand.*** 

Relations with Persia 

In Persia, the third anniversary of the October 
Revolution coincided with a radical alteration in 
the political relations to Soviet Russia. On October 
22, 1920, the Central Committee of the Communist 



•The Peace Treaty between the Allied Powers and 
Turkey was signed at Sevres, near Paris, August 10, 1920. 



••Full text in Soviet Russia, September, 1921. 
•••See page 4 this issue of Soviet Russia. 
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Party of Iran adopted the resolution that the revo- 
lution in Persia must still pass through the stage 
of the bourgeois revolution. 

An end was thus put to the efforts to introduce 
the Communist regime in Persia, which proceeded 
from the local Soviet Government in Gil j an. On 
October 25 the Ambassador of the Persian Govern- 
ment, Moscharevol Memalek, left Baku for Moscow, 
and there began negotiations for the conclusion 
of a treaty between the Russian and Persian Gov- 
ernments. Just at this time English diplomacy was 
making every effort to move Persia to submit to 
the Anglo-Persian treaty which had been concluded 
earlier by the government of Wossuk ul Dowles. 
On October 27 the Democratic cabinet of Mushir 
ed Dowles, who was an opponent of the Anglo- 
Persian treaty, refused the demand of the English 
that the Russian officers who were serving in the 
Persian Cossack government should be discharged 
and Mushir ed Dowles resigned. His successor 
Sepakhdar removed the Russian officers but could 
not bring himself to summon the Medshlis and 
submit the Anglo-Persian treaty to them for ratifi- 
cation, although he gave England the assurance 
that the treaty would soon be ratified. 

The extraordinarily favorable course which was 
taken by the negotiations in Moscow exercised the 
greatest influence upon the internal political life of 
Persia. On January 6 we received a telegram that 
the Persian Government was agreeable to the ap- 
pointment of Rothstein as Russian representative 
in Teheran. On January 23 Karakhan handed the 
Persian ambassador a note in which he explained 
the grounds which prevented the Republic of Azer- 
baijan from withdrawing its troops from Gil j an 
and which contained the statement that Azerbaijan 
would withdraw its troops immediately when the 
English should have left Persia. The anglophile 
Sepakhdar summoned the Medshlis for February 
2, in order to put through the ratification of the 
Anglo-Persian treaty. But there was no ratification 
on February 2. On February 21 Teheran was 
captured by the Persian cossacks of Risa Kahn and 
the members of the Sepakhdar cabinet were ar- 
rested. 

On February 26 the new cabinet of Zia Eddin 
published a proclamation in which the Anglo- 
Persian treaty was annulled and a plan for domes- 
tic reform proposed. On the same day the Russian- 
Persian treaty was signed in Moscow, which signi- 
fied a radical liquidation of the former Tsarist 
policy towards Persia. 

Evacuation of Persia by the English 

On April 13 a radio from London announced 
that the evacuation of the English troops from 
northern Persia would be completed in the middle 
of May. At the same time as the evacuation of 
the English troops the evacuation of the troops of 
Azerbaijan began. On April 25 Rothstein, the 
representative of the R. S. F. S. R., arrived in 
in Teheran. 

In spite of the annulment of the Anglo-Persian 



treaty the cabinet of Zia Eddin pursued an anglo- 
phile policy and this led to his fall on May 24. 
On June 4 the new cabinet with Hawam es Sultaneh 
at the head had been formed. Zia Eddin went by 
motor car to the English in Bagdad. On June 22 
the Medshlis (Persian National Assembly) was 
opened. But there was no more question of a 
ratification of the Anglo-Persian treaty. 

On July 13 the delectation of the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade with Belgov at the head left 
for Persia. At this time the evacuation of the 
Soviet troops from Gil j an had already ended. 
The insurgents still maintained themselves there 
by their own power. The Persian Government 
charged the Government of Azerbaijan with sup- 
porting the insurgents in Gil j an. The Government 
of Azerbaijan denied this officially and the Persian 
consul in Baku expressed his official approval of 
the correctness of the attitude of the Government 
of Azerbaijan. 

After the withdrawal of the English troops from 
Persia the English instructors were removed dur- 
ing the ministry of Hawam es Sultaneh and on 
September 18 the English financial advisor left for 
England. In October the struggle between the 
leaders of the insurgents in Gil j an began, the 
majority of whom concluded peace with the Per- 
sian Government On October 30 the front in 
Gil j an was finally liquidated and those insurgents 
who did not wish to submit to the Persian Govern- 
ment went to Azerbaijan. 

The opening of the way to Persia over the 
northern provinces now eased the relations between 
Persia and Russia very much. The Persian Govern- 
ment in the same way as the Turkish has contribut- 
ed food for the hunger sufferers in the Volga 
District. 

Russia and Afghanistan 

In the relations between Russia and Afghanistan 
the conclusion of a treaty played the chief role 
during the whole of the past year. On September 
1* a projected treaty was signed by Suriz, the Rus- 
sian representative, and the Afghan Government 
in Kabul. In the year 1921 an English mission 
under Henry Dobbs arrived in Kabul and pro- 
posed the conclusion of a treaty between England 
and Afghanistan. The English proposed to the 
Afghans that they should give no further aid to 
the inhabitants of Indfa, who were in continual 
revolt. On their side the English wished to grant 
material aid to Afghanistan and to make good 
all the losses it had suffered during the Anglo- 
Afghan war in 1919. In reply the Afghans made 
the demand for a plebiscite in the Indian districts 
along the frontier. 

On February 28 the Russian-Afghan treaty was 
approved by the Russian Government and the 
Afghan plenipotentiary in Moscow. 

In the spring of 1921 great domestic reforms 
began in Afghanistan, such as the codification of 
the laws, laws concerning the abolition of slaver) , 

•1920, apparently. 
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creation of land laws, etc.. The Afghan Government 
is striving to develop industry and to raise the 
level of the culture of the country. 

During the following months Henry Dobbs con- 
tinued his struggle against the Russian-Afghan 
treaty. In spite of his efforts the exchange of rati- 
fications took place in Kabul. 

On July 16 Raskolnikov, the new representative 
of Russia, arrived in Kabul and was given an 
extraordinarily hearty reception. The Dobbs 
mission left Kabul in September and returned to 
London. 

In Bokhara and Khorasin (Khiva) a steady 
consolidation of the Soviet power was to be ob- 
served. On October 6, 1920, the first All-Bokharian 
Soviet Kurultai (Soviet congress) was summoned. 
On March 4 a treaty of alliance and an economic 
agreement was concluded between Russia and 
Bokhara. The second All-Bokharian Kurultai was 
opened on September 20, 1921. 

Soviet Russia carries on diplomatic relations 
also with the great Chinese Republic. On February 
3 the Chinese Consul Tseng Kuang Ping arrived 
in Moscow. The Chinese Government had pro- 
nounced itself in principle in favor of the visit 
of a Soviet representative to Pekin. The details 
of this question have been examined during the 
whole of the recent period. On October 24 the 
Chinese Consul announced that his Government 
recognized the Russian Commercial Delegation and 
on the same day Paikes, the delegate of the Rus- 
sian Government, left for China. 

The Republic of the Far East had already re- 
sumed diplomatic relations with China in Septem- 
ber, 1920, when its representative Yurin arrived 
in Pekin. 

The Japanese at Vladivostok 
On May 26 a rising took place in Vladivostok, 
with Japanese help. With their aid the reaction- 
ary Merkulov government was set up. At the 
same time the White Guard leader Baron Ungern 
who held Mongolia and who was in close touch 
with Japan led his troops against the Republic 
of the Far East and against the troops of the 
Soviet Government The People's Revolutionary 
Government of Mongolia, which had been formed 
on Russian territory during the rule of Ungern 
in the former country, and had created a revolu- 
tionary army, carried on a struggle against the 
White Guards in close alliance with Soviet Russia 
and the Republic of the Far East 

The troops of these three powers defeated the 
troops of Ungern and captured Ugra, the capital. 
In July the revolutionary government of Mongolia 
requested Soviet Russia to leave its troops in 
Mongolia until the final liquidation of the danger 
from abroad. On August 10 the Soviet Govern- 
ment declared its willingness to meet this wish. 
On September 10 the Soviet Government declared 
its willingness to undertake the role of intermedi- 

♦See text of Chicherin's message to Bodo, Mongolian 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Soviet 
Russia, December, 1921, page 259. 



ary between Mongolia and China.* On October 
26, with the arrival of the Mongolian Delegation 
in Moscow, negotiations began for the conclusion 
of a treaty of a friendship between the two states.* * 
At the present moment there are still White Guard 
bands in the western districts of Mongolia, which 
is a huge territory. The struggle against them 
is being continued successfully. 

Negotiations with Japan 

For the first time since the November Revolution 
we had an opportunity for direct negotiations with 
Japan. On August 26 negotiations began in Dairen 
between the Republic of the Far East and Japan 
over the withdrawal of the Japanese troops from 
the Primoria district and the setting up of eco- 
nomic relations. The Republic of the Far East 
made the condition that a Russian representative 
should take part in these negotiations. The Japa- 
nese Government was prepared to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Russian Delegation on questions 
which interest both governments. On October 24 
Markhlevski, the representative of the R. S. F. S. R., 
left to take part in the conference with Japan. 

Wherever we turn in Asia, a strengthening of 
the relations of the oriental states with Soviet 
Russia, or an important approach to friendship, 
is taking place. TTie peoples of the East recognize 
more and more that Soviet Russia is an unselfish 
friend, who sympathizes with their efforts for the 
deepening and strengthening of their independ- 
ent economic and political life. 



NEW TREATY WITH TURKEY 

ON March 16 of this year the Russian Soviet 
Government and the Turkish National Gov- 
ernment signed a treaty of peace, t With the sub- 
sequent establishment of the Soviet system in all 
the three Republics adjoining Turkey, i. e., 
Armenia, Georgia, and Azerbaijan, a clear political 
understanding between the Soviet Republics and 
Turkey became a matter of vital importance. With 
a view to such a setllement a conference was held 
at Kars in the middle of October, consisting of 
representatives of the three Caucasian Republics, 
Soviet Russia, and Turkey. The decisions of this 
conference, which constitute a new and important 
factor in the reconstruction of the Near East, have 
now been made public. 

One of the very first matters to be settled by the 
conference was the fixing of the frontier line be- 
tween Turkey and her Caucasian neighbors. In the 
extremely amicable spirit which characterized all 
the proceedings of the conference this problem 
presented no difficulties, and new frontiers were 
easily fixed. To put this decision on a permanent 
and firm basis the conference declared null and 
void all the treaties which had been previously 
concluded by former governments. A resolution 
I was also passed referring the questions of the 

1 •♦See full text in this issue of Soviet Russia. 

t Published in full, Soviet Russia, September, 1921. 
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Straits and the Black Sea to a future conference 
of all the countries bordering on the Black Sea, 
with a proviso that in no circumstances may such 
a conference restrict the sovereignty of Turkey or 
endanger the safety of her capital, Constantinople. 

On the question of repatriation of prisoners be- 
tween Turkey and Armenia a definite arrangement 
was worked out, which was all the easier to secure 
as even before the Kars conference Turkey was 
already repatriating Armenian prisoners. 

A more difficult problem was that of repatriating 
Armenian refugees. The places to which these 
refugees wish to return have been laid waste by 
military operations, while on the other hand the 
existing conditions of transport in Armenia and 
Turkey provide additional difficulties for such re- 
patriation. It was therefore agreed that both 
parties will try to solve this problem within the 
six months following the date of the Kars Treaty. 

Among the economic matters dealt with by the 
conference, a special importance attaches to its 
decision on the future of the port of Batum. Turkey 
has renounced her sovereign rights over Batum 



in favor of Georgia, which, for her part, has grant- 
ed the Batum province the right of autonomous 
administration. Turkey's only economic advantage 
in Batum will be certain privileges for transit of 
goods going to or from the Turkish territory. An 
amicable agreement was also arrived at between 
Turkey and Georgia on the question of Turkish 
transport across Georgian territory (this being in 
some cases the shortest route between various parts 
of Turkey), as well as the right of the border pop- 
ulation to use the pastures across the frontier. 

To bring the Caucasian Republics and Turkey 
into closer economic relations it was decided that 
immediately after the signing of the treaty at Kara 
a special conference should be held at Tifiis to 
deal with this matter. 

It will thus be seen that the new treaty has not 
only removed the old differences which divided 
Turkey and her neighbors, but has actually cement- 
ed the friendly relations which sprang up naturally 
during the last few months. Nowhere, perhaps, 
will this bear more fruit than in the relations be- 
tween the Turkish and the Armenian peoples. 



The Extent of the Famine 

{A revised estimate published by the Russian Trade Delegation, London,) 

A LTHOUGH the most important regions afifected 
'^^ by the drought and the consequent famine 
are in the Volga area, the calamity has spread over 
a much greater territory of Soviet Russia. In 
addition to the Nizhni-Novgorod, Yekaterinburg, 
Perm, and Penza provinces, the Don area, the 
North Caucasus, and part of the Ukraine have 
also sufiFered considerably. Out of 99,867,000 acres 
of land under cultivation, with a population of 
89,137,000 persons in European and Asiatic Rus- 
sia, there was a complete or partial failure of 
crops in . 32,000,000 acres, affecdng 25,889,000 
persons. If we include the parts of the Ukraine 
which were afifected by the famine, the total is 
as much as 56,000,000 acres of land with a popu- 
lation of 37,210,000 persons. About forty per cent 
of the whole area under cultivation is afifected 
by the famine conditions. 

Where Most of the Suffering Is 

It is true that the Volga and Ural regions, with 
a population of about 25,000,000, are the chief 
sufferers, for there the failure of crops extended 
over a continuous stretch of territory, but the con- 
ditions in the other districts cannot be disregarded, 
affecting as they do the possibility of relief for 
the Volga area. On the one hand the available 
resources of the whole country are diminished 
and on the other it is almost impossible to send 
grain away from the provinces situated near the 
districts where there has been a failure of crops. 

The failure of crops in the Volga area was more 
sweeping, as the following table shows: 
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Astrakhan • • 


25,866 


80,008 


— 


54,142 


Bashkir 










Republic . 


128,923 


210,193 


— 


81,270 


Votiak Area. 


181,083 


157,138 
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23,945 


Viatka 


518,366 


423,680 
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94,686 
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Mari Area . 


47,295 


80,353 





33,058 
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16,266 


60,680 





44,414 


Samara .... 


239,788 


476,346 





236,558 


Saratov .... 


338,968 


583,723 





244,755 


Simbirsk . . , 
1 artar 


208,850 


368,468 





159,618 


Republic . 


329,566 


540,853 





211,287 


Ufa 


188,833 


343,073 





154,240 


Tsaritsin . . . 


223,350 


236,112 





12,762 


Chuvash Area 


100,466 


126,636 





26,170 



Total 



2,768,870 4,064,161 —1,295,291 



Thus, except in the Votiak area and Viatka 
province, there is everywhere a deficit, which 
reaches the enormous total of 1,403,922 tons. The 
shortage for the whole area thus represents one 
third of the total requirements of the population. 
If we consider each district separately the condi — r 
tions are worse still. In the German Volga Com- 
mune, for instance, the shortage is two-third of 
the total requirements. Thus complete famine 
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reigned there from October of this year. In 
Samara, Ufa, and other provinces, if we take the 
average, complete famine will only begin in 
D<;pember. It is, of course, clear that owing to 
unequal distribution of supplies the condition of 
the poorest section of the population is much Worse, 
and for them famine conditions began earlier. 

The Commissariat for Food is giving from its 
stores 250,000 tons for spring sowing and is pur- 
chasing another 166,700 tons for the same purpose. 
The Soviet Government is also to supply during 
the current year 200,000 tons of grain to various 
feeding institutions in the famine area. This is 
all in addition to the 400,000 tons of food the 
Government has to supply to the people whose 
maintenance normally falls on the State. Thus 
about sixty per cent of the total deficiency is sup- 
plied by the Soviet Government, while the remain- 
ing forty per cent will have to be obtained from 
other sources. But in reality more than that will 



be necessary, for we have to take into considera- 
tion the unequal distribution of grain amongst the 
peasantry. 

In addition to the quantities supplied by the 
Government, 33,000 tons of grain are needed each 
month to keep the people from death by hunger. 
So far all foreign relief organizations are supply- 
ing food to about 1,500,000 children; but these 
constitute only twenty per cent of the total number 
of starving children. The principal burden of 
supplying food to the other eighty per cent as 
well as to the adult population falls on the 
shoulders of the exhausted people of Russia. How- 
ever great their effort and sacrifice, millions will 
perish unless additional help is forthcoming from 
outside Russia. And this help must come at once, 
for the terrible effects of the famine are becoming 
more pronounced from day to day, with the ex- 
haustion of the scanty supplies obtained from the 
September harvest. 



Next Year's Harvest in the Famine Area 

{Statement issued by the Russian Trade Delegnlion, London.) 



O' 



iN the basis of the returns available from the 
famine provinces, the Soviet Government real- 
ized as early as July that it would be necessary to 
throw into the famine area 250,000 tons of seed for 
autumn sowing, in order to safeguard the crop 
of 1922. This quantity, of course, was not the 
total required for autumn sowing, which was estim- 
ated at 900,000 tons. But the available informa- 
tion indicated that, in the districts in which the 
crops had not been totally destroyed, there would 
be a certain quantity of grain available for sowing; 
the 250,000 tons to be supplied by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was the estimated amount required for 
' ^ the districts in which the crop had completely 
,^v failed, or to make up the deficit in other districts. 
^/ ' J^ ^Even with this help from outside, it was not anti- 
y^ "V cipated that the area sown this autumn could ex- 
^ \- ceed sixty per cent of the area sown in 1920; but 
' ^' even this reduced area, given normal wheather 
^ conditions, could produce enough for the 1922 

y requirements of the population in the famine 

X provinces. Thus the position would be safeguarded 
from the time of the 1922 harvest, even though 
the Volga provinces mipht not h<* ^Xa \o expor t 
any surplus. 
In order to achieve this result, all the Commis- 
sariats, under the general direction of the Famine 
Relief Commission of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, concentrated on the sowing 
campaign in the famine area. The peasants were 
encouraged to prepare the ground, and from the 
early days of August the seed began to arrive and 
was distributed to those whose land was ready. 
Every assistance and encouragement was also 
given to the peasants in those districts where the 
crop was sufficient for seed, and they were induced 



to sow as much as possible. The results of the 
steady work carried out by the various Commis- 
sariats are now available, and are given in the 
table on page 7. From this it will be seen that 
over the whole of the famine provinces the area 
sown was nearly seventy-four per cent of the area 
sown in the autunm of 1920; while in six regions 
— Saratov province, the Chuvash area, Astrakhan, 
Tsaritsin, the German Volga Commune, and 
Uralsk — the area sown actually exceeded the 1920 
figure. 

The column headed "area intended to be sown' 
needs explanation. ^The Soviet Government, after 
the disastrous years of 1918 and 1919» when the 
most fertile regions of Russia were in the hands of 
the invaders, and the area sown had dropped to 
less than half the pre-war level, had prepared 
estimates providing for the gradual increase in the 
area sown in 1920, 1921, and 1922. so as to restore 
the pre-war agricultural position^ The figures 
given in this column refer to these estimates for 
the 1921 autumn sowing. Comparison of this 
column with the column "area sown in 1920" will 
show that in practically every case the area under 
cultivation was to have been increased in 1921; 
and but for the drought this plan would have been ^ 
carried out In fact, over the whole of the famine 
provinces, only sixty-four per cent of the plan 
was carried out; and this marks the blow which 
the famine has dealt to the general economic ^ 
recovery of Russia. 

Prospective Consequences of the Drought 

The blow is a serious one, and the drought has 
set back the agricultural position of the Volga pro- 
vinces to the level of 1919, wiping out the recovery 
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made in 1920. At the same time, given good Good Rains Reported 

weather conditions, the result may not prove to be Generally speaking, the reporte indicate good 

80 serious; for a good crop, even from the small ^^^^^ ^^ favorable weather conditions which have 

area sown, may provide enough surplus gram for -^ ^^^ ^^ 3 ^,d ^^^^ 

a large increase m the area sown m 1922 jj^g information given above deals only with the 

What are the prospecU of a good crop? Emment ^^^^ ^^^. ^^ ■ ^^^- gjin remains to 

Russian scientists fear that the drought of this ^ ^^^^ed out, and if it is possible to carry out the 

year is only part of a dry cycle, which may con- j program as successfully as the autumn 

tinue to affect large regions of Russia for two or J^^^^ ''^^ 1932 harvest in the famine provinces 

three more years. But on the other hand, the ^jn ^ aggured. 
measures which are being taken to improve the 

agricultural methods in the Volga provinces, and Grain Needed for Spring Sowing 

the improved facilities in the way of agricultural According to the estimate of the People's Com- 

machmery and implements, justify the hope that ^^^^^ f^^. Agriculture, 366,700 tons of grain will 

the resulto of a dry year will not agam be so ,^g ^^^^^ f^^ the 1922 spring sowing in the famine 
senous. , , , . . • area; 250,000 tons of grain are to be supplied 

Reports from some of the famine provinces on j^^^ ^^^^ gj^tg ^^g^^gg (^j^ini (he proceeds of 

October 20, mdicating the condiUon of the crops ^^^^ f^^j j^^j^ 83,300 tons are to be obtained by 

which had appeared above the ground, are sum- barter from other provinces, and the remainder 

marized m the following table. The resulte are ^m ^e bought abroad, probably in Sweden and 

given in the five grade system , m which two ^^e Baltic provinces. ArrangemenU have already 

means below average, three means good average, ,^g„ ^^^^ ^^ establish an improved organization 

four above average, five excellent. f^^ l^^.^! transport and distribution of the seed; 

Simbirsk 3.1 the grain available in Russia is already being 

Viatka 2.8 moved towards the famine area; and the experi- 

Ufa 3.5 cnce gained in the autumn sowing campaign will 

Tartar Republic 4.0 be fully ultilized when the time comes for the 

Tsarifsin 4.2 spring campaign. 

AREA SOWN IN THE FAMINE PROVINCES, AUTUMN 1921, COMPARED WITH ORIGINAL 
PROGRAM FOR 1921 AND WITH AUTUMN SOWING FOR 1920 

Area Area Percentage Area Percentage of 
Name of province intended to actually of program sown in area sown com- 
be sown sown carried out 1920 pared with 1920 

Acres Acres Acres 

Samara 2,160,000 1,152,443 53.0 1,429,920 80.5 

Simbirsk 1,350,000 636,743 47.1 1,202,040 52.9 

Saratov 2,700,000 2,430,000 90.0 2,072,520 117.2 

Mari Area 377,881 200,277 53.0 367,200 54.5 

Chuvash Area 472,119 393,840 83.4 373,680 105.3 

Tartar Republic 2,594,400 969,734 37.3 2,284,470 42.4 

Ufa 648,594 591,391 91.0 1,407,240 42.0 

Viatka 1,952,739 1,472,850 75.0 1,857,610 79.2 

Votiak Area 774,306 395,150 51.0 619,380 63.7 

Astrakhan 129,165 130,950 101.4 51,570 253.9 

Tsaritsin 1,078,029 869,175 80.6 776,790 111.8 

German Volga Commune 621,000 372,600 60.0 351,270 106.0 

Bashkir Republic 337,500 66,744 19.4 408,780 16.3 

Uralsk 124,200 108,000 87.0 64,800 166.6 

Total 15,322,933 9,789,897 63.9 13,267,270 73.8 
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The Ethical Revolution 



By Pierre Pascal 



COVIET Russia, deprived of almost all its grain 
*^ and of its mines, lacking its northern and 
southern provinces, cut oflf from Siberia, a pitiable 
trunk of a country, a prey to cold and hunger,^ 
attacked by all the bandits of both hemispheres, 
has nevertheless been able to hold out for four 
years, has carried off the victory and may now look 
with calm assurance into the future. This is the 
tremendous accomplishment whose causes must be 
steadfastly kept in mind by the proletarians of 
the" West. To be sure, it is a miracle of negative 
nature, for while it is a mighty consummation to 
have held off savage hordes and wild beasts, to 
have defended one's life against them, it is neces- 

isary also to make use of life for some purpose. 

]I might point out all the things that the Russian 
proletariat has undertaken in order to repair the 
damage of the war, in order to utilize the ruins of j 
capitalism which collapsed under its blows, ir 
order to erect on these ruins the new and rational 
structure of labor. The political authority, thj 
administration, the army, production, transporta- 
tion, distribution, relations between individuals, in 
a word, all the social functions have again been 
restored, but on a new basis, with an entirely new 
content, demanding the highest level of perfection 
reached by man. The bourgeois state has been 
succeeded by the Proletarian state. Already it 
exists, already it works; its successes are daily 
growing. This state puts railroads in motion, 
develops the natural resources of the country, ad- 
ministers the laws, spreads knoweldge — better 
today than under the old regime — and all this it 
does, not in the interest of a minority of profiteers, 
but in that of the workers, who constitute the vas( 
majority of the population. 

Ethical Accomplishments of the Revolution 

But the Proletarian-Communistic State has 
achieved other equally valuable results, even though 
they be not so striking as the above. The calm 
analysis of material conditions, historic material- 
ism, which forms the basis of the philosophy and 
politics of scientific socialism, by no means makes 

I the Russian Marxist forget that the final purpose 
always is man, to be sure man in his social rela- 

Uions, but always man. Marxism differs from the 
other so-called humanist teachings not by the fact 
— as is generally believed — that it denies all ethic- 
al, spiritual or moral vaues, in order to drop back 
into materialism as vulgarly understood, but by the 
fact that its rational materialism permits it to 
reckon with all the facts, to assign to each its 
appropriate place. Other teachings, on the other 
hand, devoid of all material foundation, lose them- 
selves in the mists of sentimentalism, of spiritual- 
ism, or moralism. Instead of considering the facts, 
they forget or falsify them by approximating them 



to absolute ideals. The individual is an abstrac- 
tion having as little real existence as has society 
when considered without reference to its members. 
V^arxism is just as far removed from making of 
"society" an entity, a transcendental and invisible 
thing, as it is from imagining an absolute individu- 
al, a monad, that could be considered as self- 
existing and self-important It always considers 
together both society and the persons creating it, 
the persons active in society. Therefore, even 
ftEough the material circumstances and the economic 
situation may be the basis of all things, the ethical 
factors arising from this basis are not overlooked. 

What a lesson it must be for the pseudo-Marxists, 
for those superficial spirits who find contradiction 
everywhere because they are not capable of grasp- 
ing inner realities, what a lesson it is for calumniat- 
ors who find in Communism merely a doctrine of 
barbarism and of the grossest materialism, denying 
all human values, when they behold a Bukharin, 
the mightiest theoretician of Communism, the cold- 
est, in a word, the "most unsentimental", praise 
in the following words Professor Sternberg, the 

itronomer, who died last February while serving 

a revolutionary military adviser on the western 
front: "As a man Sternberg was a distinguished 
soul, a warmly feeling heart, such as there are few. 
The imposing exterior of a Scandinavian divinity 
concealed a tender spirit, a profound, penetrating 
humanity, such as is rarelv met with." {Pravda, 
February 3, 1920). And tnese lines were written 
by one of the worst Bolsheviks! He underlines 
the word "humanity". In another passage, he 
emphasizes the "enthusiasm" with which Sternberg 
devoted himself both to the fight on the barricades 
and to his science. Yanishev, who fell on the 
front, was called a "saint" by Bukharin, who de- 
scribed his moral superiority as so great that all 
his comrades, during his long banishment in 
America, sought his counsel in their most intimate 
affairs. (Pravda^ July 14, 1920).* Is it necessary 
for us to allude again to Lunacharsky, who in 
hundreds of articles and manifestoes speaks again 
and again of the new humanity, in which all the 
precious things of the old idea are to be fused 
with the still greater values of the proletarian 
idea, in order to elevate the capabilities and the 
wordi of man to a level hitherto unknown? Why 
should Remain Rolland say, in a fine article in 
the Berlin Forum, that "the orthodox Marxists de- 
spise enthusiasm?" Political economy and enthus- 
iasm are by no means contradictory concepts. 
~s the worker who voluntarily works overtime with- 
ut pay, who bums with zeal to do his duty, to do 

en more than is necessary, because his duty to the 

•For an interesting account of G)mrade Yanishev, sea 
••Through the Russian Revolution" by Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams; Boni and Livcrighi, New York, 1921, pp. 41, 292. 
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proletariat requires it, is he any the less good a 
Communist? . 

Is a soldier on the rack of hie White torturers 
a less good Communist if he pronounces in dying 
the words: "It is sweet to die for Communism"?) 

Communism contains an ethical program, even 
though it be inexpressed: the abolition of classes 
and of economic inequality, the realization in each 
individual of the ideal of humanity, the conscious 
inclusion as an active member of the community 
of each worker, the development of the necessary 
qtialities, honesty, frankness, unselfishness, per- 
severance, energy, courage, love of work and strug- 
gle, fidelity, devotion, heroism, all these in the 
highest degree in all fields, all moments, in spite 
of all obstacles. Is this not to be considered an 
ethical program? 

The Communists in Life 

Thousands, tens of thousands, of Communists 
are the living evidence of this program. The story 
of their lives would make a magnificent symposium. 
You would behold in it People's Commissars who, 
although they have been laboring for years, grant 
themselves not more than four or five hours of 
sleep at night; military commissars who call out 
as diey die: "And I still had so much work to| 
do!"; agitators and theoreticians rushing from 
meeting at which they have just spoken to 
important political conference, and then sittinj^ 
down in their offices to write an article, and then] 
when they have reached their little hotel room at 
night, devoting themselves to the writing of a book 
on political economy. You would see soldiers and 
leaders of the great Communist army, when the 
word of command is issued, leaving not their 
comfort, their homes, their families — for from 
these fetters the creators of the new world have 
long freed themselves — but their immediate task, 
in order to substitute another task for it, to go, 
if they are soldiers, to an endangered front, or, if 
they are workers, to a demoralized factory, or, if 
(hey are commissars, to a rebellious region, or as 
representatives of the Soviet State abroad, or as 
food commissars into the provinces; everywhere 
they bear with them organization, energy, justice 
and life; everywhere it is their duty to set an ex- 
ample, to work more and better than the others; 
and they are censured and considered worthy of 
censure if they accomplish only a normal day's 
work. There are thousands and tens of thousands 
of this stamp, and hundreds of thousands are being 
trained in this spirit. 

"Inertia of the soul may find no place in the 
Communist Party. Heroism, determination, discip- 
line, all this must be found in the party of the 
proletariat" I take these words from the Petrograd 
Pravda of August 19, 1920. I have selected them 
at random, out of a thousand similar sentiments. 
Where is there any other political party, particu- 
larly a political party in power, that ever made 
such demands as these? These men usually meet 
with an untimely death, brought about by exhaus- 



tion or by a bullet on the battlefield, in the prisons 
or on the rack of their White enemies; and yet 
the Communists are happy if they know that their 
work is being continued; they feel themselves to 
be a part of a great class, and that the zeal which 
consumes them will bear fruit; after them there 
will live the reborn Russia, the reborn world. The 
ethical program of which their lives are an example 
will penetrate into the masses, will transform a 
whole people and will cause men to grow where 
formerly Uiere were .only subjects. The ethical \ 
advance recorded in Soviet Russia is an unde- I 
niable fact. But we must look at it from close I 
at hand, for it is less obviously striking than the 
miracle of which I spoke in the beginning of this 
paper, than the military triumph or the economic 
success that has been achieved in spite of all the 
obstacles encountered. This advance cannot be 
detected from a distance, nor can it be detected 
at first glance. Delegations, or journalists, may 
spend weeks in Russia without noticing it. It is 
not sufficient here to make a comparison with the 
West; Russia must be compared with itself; the 
Russian people of 1920 must be compared with 
the Russian people of 1917. We must remember 
that the man who is today Chairman of a Soviet 
may still remember the time when his father was 
a serf, chained to the soil, delivered body and soul 
to his feudal master, that the delegate to a women's 
congress may, when she was a young girl, have 
been discharged by her mistress because she made 
an effort, when still a servant, to learn secretly at 
night, in the kitchen, how to read. In 1917 a 
chambermaid to whom I had given forty rubles 
kissed my hand; in the same year a hotel clerk 
in Petrograd refused to permit a friend who was 
visiting him to come up the main stairway, be- 
cause the latter was a soldier. "Such people must 
use the servants' entrance," said this man, who 
was then not yet a man, and I asked myself in 
sorrow how many revolutions would be required 
to make a human being out of this watchdog or 
out of that slave of a servant girl. 

The Peasants ' ' 

And now this hope of mine is coming true, by 
reason of the mere existence of the Comrauni^ 
Soviet State. I do not mean to maintain that 
incidents such as those mentioned above may not 
take place somewhere in Russia today. In this 
immense country there are still regions, for in-' 
stance, Pechora, that are reached by the f)ost office 
only during a few weeks of each year. Of course, 
this is an extreme cape, but it gives an idea of the 
amount of time that will be required before the 
revolution has permeated this continent and these 
masses. I should not be astonished to learn that 
in some remote provinces the peasants may have 
been sentenced by their Village Soviet to "stand 
for three days in a ditch," as their ancestors once 
were sentenced by their feudal lord, or by the 
sheriff. Whit man could be so stupid as to imagine 
that a revolution, especially an ethical revolution. 
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could reach its goal in two, or in thirty-three, 
montlis? 

On the contrary, vestiges of the old days are 
still observable, valuable stepping stones that en- 
able us to measure the distance we have covered. 
For these peasants, or perhaps those of the neigh- 
boring village, already have a sjhoolhouse in 
which old and young may learn to read, a reading 
room in which they will find newspapers from 
Moscow and from the provincial capital, a stage 
on which youthful amateurs may give their plays. 
In the village there is already a Communist club; 
former Red soldiers, young people who have 
stripped themselves of the old prejudices and are 
imbuing the village inhabitants with the principles 
of rebirth and reconstruction, who teach old and 
young and make citizens of the serfs of yesterday. 
The peasant, who once passively, submissively, cut 
off from all, bore the burden of a state and of 
a civilization in which he had no share, of which 
he did not even know the formation, seems today 
for the first time to be entering into the life of a 
modern society. 

The Peasant^s New Outlook on Life 

Perhaps his burdens have become heavier; yet 
the soil belongs to him, which once he tilled for 
others, and he already has some share in the gov- , 
emment of the nation. His delegates to the Soviet 
Congress go to Moscow; his delegates in the pro- 
vincial congresses make political decisions; Lenin's 
appeals, as well as those of the Central Executive | 
Committee, or of the Communist Party, are ad- j 
dressed to him; for the first time the foundations 
and consequences of government decisions are ex- 
plained to him as to a human being. Some will ; 
tell you that the peasant never had to bear under i 
the Tsar half of the burdens that he now carries 
under the Soviets. I do not know whether this is 
the case; but there is no doubt that the peasant is 
answering the call to arms, prosecuting the sabot- 
eurs, handing over for hardly any compensation 
his surplus of grain, a portion of his cattle, his 
hides, milk, cheese, game, and eggs, to the national 
stores, contributing the power of his arm and of 
his machines for cutting wood, clearing the rail- 
way trarks; all because the appeal has been mad;^ 
to his reason and to his interest as a human and 
social being. It has been explained to him that 
he must make this advance to the working class, 
which wiH pay it back a hundredfold. And the 
peasant knows very well that this is not an attempt 
to exploit him, for experience has shown him what 
counter-revolution, or Kolchak, or Denikin, means 
for the poor peasants. The poor and middle 
peasants have become conscious not only of their 
functions and of their duties in the Proletarian 
State, but for over a year the Commissariat for 
Provisions has observed that the peasant is begin- 
ning to recognize as a duty to the government 
of the working class the delivery of his surplus 

grain. 

The peasantry was formerly a mass, endowed 



with certain valuable natural qualities, but un- 
trained, inorganic, ignorant, cut ofif from modern 
civilization, the slaves of a nation of which they 
were hardly a part Now they have become mem- 
bers, increasingly conscious members, of the great 
(organization of workers of which they also are a 
part and which gives them the possibility of de- 
veloping their humanity more and more. This is 
the immense ethical revolution that has been at- 
tained by the political and economic revolution of 
the proletariat, against all obstacles. Although it 
is not to be observed in the same strength in all 
quarters, this revolution has nevertheless actually 
taken place everywhere and is everywhere advanc- 
ing. 

Economic and Ethical Equality 

If the Russian revolution has succeeded, in 
spite of the vast extent of the country, in moulding 
and transforming the peasants to this extent, it 
has achieved even more in the cities. The French 
prisoners at Archangel were most impressed by 
the equality, not merely in words, but actually 
made a reality. Of course diflferences of function 
remained, differences of occupation, of authority, 
but the barriers have already been removed, that^ 
separated the soldier from the officer, the worker 
from the director, the administrator from his em- 
ployees, the servants from their masters. The 
workers of all callings are united in the same 
great unions. 

The government officials, deprived of their pri- 
vileges (pensions, leaves of absence, advancements, 
insignia, uniforms, of all the half-concealed class 
distinctions that still exist in so-called democratic 
republics), are now in no way different from the 
employees of the factories or concerns. 

All these functionaries have their working days, 
their hours of repose, their right to be supported ! 
in case of sickness or in advanced age, equality 
of conditions at appointment and dismissal, their ^ 
wages, their dwellings, etc., all of which are de- 
termined by the same rules that apply to the ^ 
workers. It would be impossible for any one in 
Moscow to understand the regulation that prevails 
in France, forbidding the office staff from joining 
the Confederation General du Travail. You must 
live in the land of the Soviets in order to grasp 
the full charm of true equality. There are no 
longer any "prescribed modes of life" and "social 
degrees", no bourgeois habits as to food, clothing, 
dwellings. There is no distinction of classes in the 
railroad trains (there used to be four such classes). 
No doubt the English correspondent thought he was 
very clever when he spoke of the "Soviet aristoc- 
racy" living in the old nationalized hotels; in the 
restaurants of these hotels he could have learned 
that he was using the expression "aristocracy" in 
the loosest sense of the term, since all the comrades, 
including those filling the highest positions in the 
Republic, as well as the force employed in the 
establishment, eat at the same table, and are served 
from the same dishes. This is the Soviet aristoc- 
racy. The doorkeeper, the wom&n who serves the 
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food, the chauffeur who guides your automobile, 
they wear no lackey's uniform, they lack the sub- 
servient alacrity that is valued so highly by the 
bourgeoisie: a single glance will tell you that they 
are engaged in a calling that is by no means less 
worthy than any other calling. The same hour 
will find them assembled at the same table, at the 
same concert, at the same lecture, all in the same 



room. 



PUasures of Past and Future 

From the economic standpoint it may be urged 
that equality means poverty; this is not entirely 
true, and besides, the misery of the masses could 
hardly counterbalance the wealth of the few if it 
were not for this equally distributed poverty; and 
furthermore it is on this uniform poverty that 
an increasing prosperity is slowly but surely being 
built up. There are, I admit, no longer any splen- 
did restaurants, like the "Bear," "Praga," "Yer," 
where rich speculators devour dinners of many 
courses in the company of the well-paid officers 
of the foreign missions, while the strains of 
*Tipperary" or of some waltz played by a Rumani- 
an orchestra delights their ears; but, on the other 
hand, you no longer find any of the horrid traktirs 
(saloons) with their fetid and choking airj where 
common men obtained a cabbage soup or a bit 
of herring for a few kopeks, accompanied by the 
melancholy whine of a mechanical piano. The 
day will come when the "Praga'* will offer to all 
the workers attractive and spacious rooms, nourish- 
ing and healthful meals, and music that deserves 
the name. Before that time comes, however, these 
apartments will have to be given up by the artil- 
lery school now now occupying them, but this 
does not depend upon the Bolsheviki, but on the 
capitalists of all lands. 

At any rate you see nothing of the Utopian 
leveling desired by certain anarchists; each person 
remains in his place; any of them, either the 
People's Commissar from his office, the doorkeeper 
from his door, the professor from his university 
or the organizer, when his time is valuable, will 
set forth for his destination in an automobile or 
a carriage; the professor is entitled not only to a 
bedroom, but also to a study; the engineer earns 
more than the skilled worker, and the latter more 
than the unskilled worker. 

But as soon as the differences arising from the 
variety of occupations yield to the hours of leisure, 
true equality again asserts itself. The unskilled 
worker and the People's Commissar, when their 
health requires treatment, will meet at the same 
sanatorium; the children of the engineer and the 
worker attend the same school; these are by no 
means theoretical hypotheses but actual facts oc- 
curring daily; I might cite the individual cases 
by name. 

{To be continued next month) 



THE WASHPIGTON CONFERENCE 

{Translation of the note addressed by the People's Com^ 
missar of Foreign Affairs, on November 2, 1921, to the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and 
the United States of America, as it appeared in **lzvestit^, 
November 4, 192L) 

The protest voiced by the Russian Government on July 
19, 1921, against the calling of an international conference 
on the problems of the Pacific without Russians participa- 
tion, was disregarded by the powers. In view of the 
approaching conference, the Russian Government repeats 
its protest against this attempt to decide, in the absence 
of a Russian representative, questions which directlv con- 
cern Russia. The Government of Russia also wisnes to 
reiterate the statement that it reserves for itself complete 
freedom of action on all questions which will be discussed 
at this conference and that it will make use of this freedom 
on all occasions and by all means which it will deem 
expedient for this purpose. 

The toiling masses of Russia received with the greatest 
indignation this new manifestation of a policy of violence 
and injustice towards their country. The Government of 
workers and peasants of Russia affirms that the 130 million 
people of Russia will not permit others to force their 
will upon them or to treat them as the voiceless objects 
of their decisions. The toiling masses of Russia, who are 
straining every effort in the work of economic reconstruc- 
tion, know that in spite of the famine caused by the 
allied blockade and the drought, the moment of Russia's 
economic restoration and the strengthening of her political 
power is speedily approaching. 

Those who are now violating the most elementary require- 
ments of decency and respect for Russia's sovereign rights, 
will then be faced with the consequences of their actions 
towards Russia. It is only with the greatest indignation 
that the people of Russia can view the statement that 
the great powers are taking it upon themselves to safeguard 
Russia's interests. During the last few years Russia has 
had sufficient experience of the "solicitude" of the great 
powers. Her interests are now to be guarded by the same 
Governments that have been bleeding her, sending the 
Tsar's generals against her, trying to strangle her by a 
ruthless blockade. The laboring masses of Russia under- 
stand full well that when these powers will undertake 
to solve for Russia questions involving the interests of 
Russia, these questions will be decided on the strength 
of considerations entirely foreign to the interests of Russia, 
and to the detriment of the people of Russia. The latter 
know in advance that any agreement of the powers, which 
would undertake to decide anything for Russia, would 
undoubtedly turn out to be of the same order as the 
Versailles and Sevres treaties. 

But Russia is not a vanquished country. She has issued 
forth triumphantly from all the trials to which she was 
subjected by the very same powers who now assume the 
task of caring for Russia's interests. The laboring masses 
of Russia have already shown sufficiently that they can 
withstand any attempts at violence directed from d>road 
and they will in the same manner be able to repel every 
new attempt of a similar nature. No matter what are the 
public agreements that will be concluded in Washington, 
there will always remain the suspicion, almost the cer- 
tainty, that secret agreements have also been made, 
directed against Russia, and as a result an additional 
element of mistrust, suspicion, and complications of all 
kinds will be introduced into international relations. Under 
such circumstances the decisions of the Washin^on Con- 
ference will inevitably become merely the sources of new 
conflicts, new entanglements, and new catastrophes. Not 
peace, but discord and strife and hatred will be brought 
into international relations, surely to become the cause 
\ of new disasters for the entire world. 

Chicherin, 
People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
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Education in Russia 

{The following summary of the work of the Commissariat for Education has been prepared by 
the Information Department of the Russian Trade Delegation in London.) 

T N pre-revolutionary Russia the work of educat- known that at the present time most of the country 

•■' ing the people was carried on by the Government, schools have hardly any writing materials or books, 

the Church, and the 2^mstvos and municipalities, while the number of teachers in each school is 

The Government schools were further divided be- considerably below the pre-war average, 

tween the Ministry of Education, which controlled r^ t n 

the bulk of elementary and secondary schools as Complete Reorganization of the System 
well as universities, and several other ministries, un- Nevertheless, the Commissariat for Education is 
der whose supervision were technical and military not only valiantly and, to a large extent, success- 
schools. The Revolution swept away all this multi- fully struggling against enormous odds, but is also 
plicity of control and substituted for it a single laying firm foundations for a completely new ed- 
authority — the Commissariat for Education. The ucational system* Its principal r^orm has been 
scope of educational work was vastly enlarged, so the creation of the "uniform labor school". The 
as to include all forms of educational activity. The extreme variety of types of school in Tsarist Russia 
work was divided among three sections of the Com- was the natural result of the policy which measured 
missariat: (1) the pedagogical section, which com- out the allowance of education according to the 
bined the departments for general elementary and "station" of the pupils. The "lower school", L e., 
secondary education, "the uniform labor school", village schools, town-parish schools, trade schools, 
"school reform", technical schools, pre-school ed- etc, was not just the first step in the educational 
ucation, and training of teachers; (2) the scientific ladder, leading to the higher steps, but provided 
section, which included departments of scientific all the education that was considered good for the 
societies, higher educational institutions, and libra- "lower classes". The so-called "middle school" 
ries; (3) the art section, in which were combined was entirely the preserve of the well-to-do classes, 
departments of the representative arts, preservation corresponding in its programme to the public 
of monuments, music, theatres, and motion pictures, school in this country. As to the "higher school" — 

The department of adult education, originally universities, colleges, etc. — it was open only to 

included in the Commissariat, has lately been trans- those who had already matriculated in the middle 

formed into an independent organization, the Chief school, and consequenty was completely outside 

Political Education Board. The latter, as its name the reach of the masses of the people. The Revolu- 

suggests, controls a special sphere of educational tion has broken down all these social barriers. The 

work, its object being to inculcate Communist ideas "uniform labor school" has replaced all the other 

and the spirit of the Communist State into the types of elementary and secondary schools by estab- 

masses of the people. The same purpose naturally lishing a single program of education for children 

governs the work of the Commissariat for Educa- of all classes. It has only two sub-divisions based 

tion, but only as a general principle, the main on the diflferences of age, namely, schools of the 

concern of the Commissariat being the provision first grade for children from eight to twelve years 

and control of general and technical education. old, and schools of the second grade for children 

In this principal field of education, the work ac- from twelve to seventeen years old (originally; 

complished, in spite of all its deficiencies and im- now from twelve to fifteen years). Nor is this the 

perfections, has been considerable. The following only change compared with the past Education 

table shows the growth in the number of schools being regarded by Soviet Russia as a means of 

and pupils in the territory of Soviet Russia: bringing up citizens capable of taking an active 

part in the productive life of the country, work of 

Elementary and No. of a productive character has been made the basis 

Secondary Schools Pupils of all school education. This principle, however, 

1911 47,855 3,060,400 should be distinguished from mere technical train- 

1919 63,317 4,796,284 ing. Workshops there may or may not be in the 

1921 (Jan. 1) 91,500 7,200,000 Russian schools. What matters is that children 

should be engaged in work of direct practical use. 

It will thus be seen that since the Revolution Thus, in the schools of the first grade the object 
the number of schools and pupils has, roughly, aimed at is to make them, as far as possible, self- 
doubled. Two important qualifications, however, supporting, the children being taught and en- 
must be made in this connection. To begin with, couraged to produce all that can be produced with 
the figure of 7,200,000 pupils represents only half the means at their disposal. In the schools of the 
the children of school age in Russia. And, in the second grade the productive work is taken a step 
next place, the number of schools provides no ccr- higher. Here the pupils are attached to some in- 
lain criterion of the work accomplished, as it is well dustrial enterprise and are given such tasks as are 
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compatible with their theoretical studies in the 
school. The recent lowering of the age for the 
children of the second grade schools has been 
adopted as an emergency measure, in view of the 
great shortage of skilled workers in the national 
industries. It is hoped as soon as the emergency 
has passed to restore the original school age limit 
of seventeen. 

Side by side with the work of training children 
for future productive occupation the Commissariat 
for Education has had to solve a completely differ- 
ent problem: providing general education for 
children actually employed in industry. Although 
the Soviet Labor Code prohibited the employment 
of children under the age of fourteen, the pressure 
of economic conditions and the attractions of in- 
dependent life have been so great that the rule 
remained a dead letter, and ultimately was altered 
80 as to fix the age limit at twelve years. Educa- 
tion being compulsory in Russia, all factory chil- 
dren are obliged to attend school for four hours 
a day. Special second grade evening schools were 
found necessary for this purpose, and in Petrograd 
alone there are forty-six such schools with 10,000 
pupils. 

The Education of Factory Children 

It will be easily realized that in undertaking to 
educate the great mass of factory children the 
Soviet authorities were faced with a very difficult 
task. The abnormal conditions of life during the 
first period of the Revolution, particularly in the' 
big cities, drove thousands of children into the 
streets and turned their life into one of vice and 
crime. Those of the children who had worked in 
the factories were further demoralized by the per- 
nicious influence of the old factory system. To 
educate such children, to make them conscientious, 
decent, and industrious, would have been little 
shgrt of a miracle. Yet this miracle was performed, 
and perhaps nothing can encourage more faith in 
the progress of education in Russia than the suc- 
cess in educating factory children wherever there 
were any facilities for accomplishing this task. 

The importance and comparative novelty of this 
side of the educational work in Russia are such 
that a few illustrations taken from the work in 
Petrograd will be not without interest to the reader. 

There are the famous Pulilov works in Petrograd. 
A school for the children employed in them was 
opened in the house of their former director. Ex- 
perienced teachers were invited to condudt the 
classes. On the opening day a large number of 
boys and girls attended the school. But no sooner 
were the classes over than disillusionment came. 
The masters discovered that all their pockets had 
been most eflFectively picked, while all the door 
handles in the house were stolen. Two years passed, 
years of hard work and many bitter disappoint- 
ments, and it was impossible to recognize the 
■chool: it became as good as any that had to deal 
with the most "respectable** children. 

There is another such school in Petrograd, on the 



Yelagin Island. It is now a model school. The 
pupils have repaired the whole building, made a 
kitchen garden, repaired the water pipes, re-built 
an old shed into a dining room, and built a meteo- 
rological observation hut in which, of course, they 
themselves take the readings. They live in a com- 
mune as good comrades, and their moral tone it 
as high as could be expected in a model school. 

There is no need to multiply examples. They 
all serve to confirm the statement that where means 
were available the eflforts of the educational au- 
thorities were in most cases crowned with success. 

But schools are not the only influence fashion- 
ing the minds of the children. Side by side with 
them are working their institutions, and one of 
them — the Children's Village near Petrograd — de- 
serves special mention as an institution the like of 
which is not to be found in any ojther country. 

The Children*s Village, formerly Tsarskoe Selo, 
is both a children*s colony and a health resort 
providing facilities for short visits to a beautiful 
country spot abounding with magnificent old 
palaces. Children come to the village in groups. 
Two so-called "excursion stations**, one of them 
with a hotel accommodating 150 children, serve 
as feeding and play centres. The hotel is used 
for children coming for two days — usually Satur- 
day and Sunday. After arrival children play 
various games (croquet, lawn tennis, rowing, etc.). 
In the evening, or if the weather is bad, lantern 
lectures or concerts are arranged. The following 
day, before dinner is served, is devoted to serious 
study. Under the guidance of teachers some chil- 
dren go to the forest or pond and collect various 
specimens, which are afterwards sorted out, pre- 
pared, stuffed, and studied in the special museum 
attached to the "excursion station". Other parties 
visit the surrounding palaces, farms, the Pulkovo 
Observatory, or go farther into the country for 
geological studies. After dinner, games again, then 
resting in the comfortable sitting rooms or reading 
in the library, and in the evening the return trip 
home. As factory children each year have an 
obligatory fortnight's holiday, many of them spend 
that time in the village under the supervision of 
the special staff of teachers attached to the ex- 
cursion station. 

Excursions to places of interest are now a recog- 
nized part of the general education of children and, 
together with the more modem methods of school 
education, such as dramatic performances, games, 
etc., have been a very potent means in raising ilie 
moral and intellectual equipment of factory 
children. 

Pre-School Education 

A word should also be said on various pre-school 
institutions. There are about 5,000 of them in 
Russia now, with 300,000 infants, and they are 
entirely the product of the Commissariat's efforts, 
having been practically non-existent in the pre- 
revolutionary days. 

Turning to the general problems of the edura- 
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tional work in Russia, we come first of all to the 
question of finances. The existing schools of the 
first grade (83,000) satisfy about sixty per cent of 
the need of the country; schools of the second 
grade (3,500), barely five per cent. To make up 
the deficiency would involve an enormous outlay. 
Yet with school fees abolished and all expenditure 
borne by the central Government, the latter is 
Actually able to provide less than a quarter of the 
total amount required (i. e., in money and kind). 
To remedy the situation a decree has therefore 
been issued placing the burden of financing educa- 
tional work on the shoulders of the local popula- 
tion and authorizing local institutions to levy a 
special education tax. It is hoped that by this 
taxation adequate means will be found to carry 
out the whole educational program. 

Another great obstacle to be overcome is the 
shortage of trained teachers. The demand for 
school teachers this year is more than 200,000, 
whereas the supply from various pedagogical in- 
stitutions is not anticipated to reach even 30,000 
teachers. 



In the sphere of technical education the position 
is better; in the case of engineering 4,000 qualified 
engineers and 13,000 mechanics left the schools thb 
year; but it falls far below the requirement in the 
case of agricultural specialists (600 qualified 
against 10,000 required). 

Adult Learners 

Finally, in the field of adult education, apart 
from innumerable continuation schools, clubs, etc., 
the most important achievement has been the 
campaign against illiteracy. Within less than a 
year 4,800,000 adults were taught to read and 
write. In the Red Army the illiterate number now 
only forty-five per cent as compared with eighty- 
five per cent in the old army. 

To sum up, it is sufficient to say that Russia has 
never seen such a determined national effort to 
extinguish ignorance as is being made to-day. 
Work carried on with such courage and determina- 
tion is bound to achieve its aim; and the results so 
far obtained in spite of all difficulties give real 
ground for confidence. 



Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony 



T^HE climatic conditions of Russia make com- 
^ munication by ordinary telegraph and tele- 
phone peculiarly difficult at certain periods of the 
year. In some provinces forest fires are usual 
every year; in others the snow is so heavy in 
winter that it is difficult to keep the ordinary tele- 
graph wires in good condition. Wireless telegraphy 
is naturally the most efficient method of communi- 
cation over vast distances, and for the reasons 
given above its widest development in Russia is 
necessary if close touch is to be kept between the 
outlying provinces and the centre. 

Before the October revolution all wireless ap- 
paratus in Russia was controlled by the Ministry 
for War and used exclusively for military and 
naval purposes. After the revolution all radio 
stations were handed over to the Commissariat for 
Posts and Telegraphs, which began to increase the 
number of these stations, and introduced consider- 
able improvement in the methods of working. Small 
naval wireless outfits were taken from the fleet and 
sent to provincial towns. Portable military outfits, 
mainly receiving stations, were also gathered to- 
gether and sent out with efficient operators. A net- 
work of wireless connections was thus formed, and 
in 1920 there were 250 receiving radio stations be- 
longing to the Commissariat for Posts and Tele- 
graphs, and fifty stations belonging to the army, 
but receiving and distributing the news service sent 
out through the Commissariat for Posts and Tele- 
graphs. There were also forty-seven land trans- 
mitting stations, many of them of considerable 
power. These are being extended in spite of Rus- 
sia's complete isolation during the period of civil 



war and blockade and her economic conditions at 
the present moment. An entirely new station near 
^loscow, capable of sending messages across the 
Atlantic, has been almost completed. This station 
will be able to communicate with practically every 
large receiving station in the world. It is equipped 
with a high frequency alternator of a new type 
giving 20,000 alternations per second. It is hoped 
that besides the obvious utility of this station for 
immediate practical purposes, it .will be possible 
to gain from it extremely useful material for the 
study of atmospheric and magnetic phenomena. 

The progress made in Russia in the field of 
wireless telegraphy and telephony has been almost 
entirely due to the magnificent work done at the 
radio laboratory at Nizhni-Novgorod which was 
organized in 1918. The high frequency alternator 
already mentioned was invented by a member of 
the Laboratory Council and all the work of cal- 
culation and construction connected with it was 
done in the laboratory. Later the laboratory turned 
to the preparation of plans and material for a 
number of radio wireless telephone stations. One 
of these has already been equipped, and the trans- 
mitting station of Khodinka near Moscow was ad- 
apted for its use. After preliminary experiments 
tlie first tests of this apparatus were made on Decem- 
ber 16, 1920. The second test at full power was 
heard clearly at Astrakhan on the Caspian and at 
Semipalatinsk in Siberia. It was found possible 
for the receiving station to be connected to the 
ordinary town telephone in several places, and for 
a speech made at Moscow to be heard by individu- 
als many miles from any wireless receiving station 
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by this means. The wireless experts in Moscow 
had received answers from Siberian stations on 
the day the experiment was made, but they were 
amazed to find two days later that the receiving 
station at Irkutsk, over 2,500 miles away, had heard 
their work but had been unable to reply owing 
to the fact that their transmitting instrument was 
not sufficiently powerful to cover the distance. 
Finally, three days after the experiment was made, 
a telegram was received from Chita, fully 3,000 
miles away, stating that some portions of their 
message had been heard distinctly. 

The German Government placed the wireless sta- 
tion of Gelthoff at the disposal of Russian scientists 
and inventors for experimental purposes. In the first 
experiment Dr. Ruhkopf, head of the experimental 
service of the Telefunken Company, was present, 
together with the engineers and technicians of this 
receiving station. Conversation was heard so dis- 
tinctly that it was possible for the Russians present 
to distinguish the voices of their friends speaking 
in Moscow. The German Ministry for Posts and 
Telegraphs, being greatly interested in this ex- 
periment, ordered its scientific experts to verify 
the claim that it is perfectly possible to carry on 
regular telephonic conversation between Berlin and 
Moscow irrespective of climatic conditions. They 
found that even when the Moscow transmitting sta- 
tion reduced the power used to one half it was 
possible under good conditions to hear what was 
said. 

The laboratory at Nizhni-Novgorod is now work- 
ing on a new task, that of organizing a "talking 
newspaper". The idea is to connect the receiving 
station of a wireless telephony outfit to an "ampli- 
fier*' such as is sometimes used in America to make 
speeches audible in various parts of the country. 
In 1920 several such outfits had been prepared. 



each of which could make a speech in Moscow 
audible to an audience of 250 to 400 persons 400 
or 500 miles away. The scientists working on this 
problem, however, are not satisfied with an attempt 
to develop this process on such a small scale. An 
"amplifier" has been invented, and is being per- 
fected, for use with receiving stations receiving the 
high power telephone messages from the new 
station near Moscow. It is possible for a large 
audience to hear clearly all the vowel sounds and 
to hear and enjoy the playing of a violin or 'cello 
in Moscow, three thousand miles away. It is still 
necessary to intensify and make sharper the conso- 
nant sounds, but there can be little doubt that this 
will be achieved. 

Although considerable progress has been made, 
as may be seen from the short sketch of new de- 
velopments given above, the Russian workers in 
this field are still hampered by lack of materials. 
For example, in 1919 they completely exhausted 
their stock of Mayerov condensers which hitherta 
had been imported from abroad. Their first at- 
tempts to make substitutes were unsuccessful, as^ 
the close insulation they used was not sufficiently 
reliable and was extremely difficult to work with. 
Later they succeeded in compressing ordinary paper 
insulated in 'Tourmaline" into the various shapes 
necessary. Lacking ebonite, which is also neces- 
sary for insulation purposes, they were forced to 
turn their attention to another substance called by 
them "Bacalite", which is considerably easier to 
work with and equally good as an insulator. The 
difficulties they have had to face in securing materi- 
als have led them to make considerable advances 
in technique which otherwise, if materials had 
been handy and plentiful, might never have been 
made. 



Researches in Pure Physics 

The following article by Professor A. Timiriazev (''Krasnaia Nova*\ No. 2, August, 1921) de- 
scribes the research work in pure physics carried out in Petrograd and Moscow since the November 
Revolution. The author points out that his information about Petrograd and Moscow is incomplete, 
and that he makes no reference to the work done in the provinces. 

His principal idea may be stated as follows: 

In analyzing the innumerable empirical formulae 
with which the physicists have tried to state a law 
regulating the spectral lines of various elements, 
D. S. Rogestvensky discovered that in point of fact 
dl the spectra of alkali metals are, in spite of all 
their seemingly striking differences, built upon the 
same single type, namely, the spectrum of 
hydrogen. He discovered a method for correlat- 
ing any spectral lines of lithium, sodium, potas- 
sium, and other alkali metals with definite lines of 
die hydrogen spectrum. At the same time, he 
found that the greater the atomic weight of an 
element the more difficult is the work of correlatin-r 



r^URING the period following the November 
-■^ Revolution, research work in physics has 
been carried on not only in the old laboratories 
which existed in the pre-revolulionary days, but 
also in a number of newly-established institutes. 
As early as 1918 there were founded in Petrograd 
thte Optical and the Rontgen Institutes, which dur- 
ing the short period of their existence have suc- 
ce^ed in publishing several volumes of their 
transactions. 

Among the work they contain, one of the most 
important researches is that by D. S. Rogest- 
vensky, the organizer of the Optical Institute, on 
the spectrum of lithium and other alkali metals. 
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spectra and the more ^^distorted" is the original 
type of the hydrogen spectrum. From this it is 
concluded that the visible spectrum is determined 
by the "leap" of the electron in the atom from the 
one possible orbit to the other. 

These possible or stable orbits are determined by 
means of the so-called "quantum" theory. They 
are situated round a central nucleus of the atom 
charged with positive electricity, and enclose a 
number of smaller orbits in which the electrons 
revolve. The number of orbits and the number of 
electrons increase with the increase in the atomic 
weight. It is this nucleus with its surrounding 
electrons which causes the "distortion" in the orbit 
of the extreme electron whose leaps from one of its 
numerous stable orbits on to another are respon- 
sible for the formation of spectral lines. To 
calculate the orbits of electrons there has been set 
iip at the Optical Institute a special "atomic com- 
mission", which includes amongst its members not 
only physicists and mathematicians, but also 
astronomers, since the problem of determining the 
motion of electrons is the same as calculating the 
orbits of planets, their satellites and comets. 
Electron Studies 

At the present time detailed knowledge has been 
gathered concerning the atom of lithium with its 
nucleus, the two electrons revolving in the close 
circular orbit round the nucleus, and the one 
electron producing the lines of the visible spectrum. 
All the orbits of this electron have been calculated 
with great accuracy. But the most important fact, 
of course, is not so much the exhaustive study of 
the atom of lithium, as the discovery of a common 
method of investigation and the proof of the 
similarity of construction of all spectra. 

The radiation of electrons, moving in the inner 
orbits of the atom, produces the X-ray spectra. 
These spectra are studied in the newly-opened 
Ronlgen Institute under the general direction of 
A. F. Joffe. Important research work is being 
done in this institute also in the sphere of medical 
application of X-rays, under the direction of 
Mr. M. Nemenov, the organizer of the institute. 

X-rays, as is well known, are now used for 
determining the structure of crystals. In this 
province a great success has been achieved by 
N. E. Uspensky and S. T. Konobeievsky, who con- 
ducted their researches in the Karl Marx Economic 
Institute in Moscow. Their work, entitled "The 
Investigation of Microcrystallic Structure by means 
of the Diffraction of X-rays", has made clear the 
disposition of crystal in rolled larainse of metals, 
and aroused great interest at the Metallurgical Con- 
gress held in Moscow last winter. It is shortly 
to be published in Germany. 

Working also in Moscow, G. V. Wulf has suc- 
ceeded, by ingenious experiments and reasoning, 
in determining the disposition of atoms in the 
crystals of sodium chloride salts. This research was 
conducted in the newly founded Institute for Solid 
Substances, which is attached to the Supreme Ek:o- 
nomic Council. 



The latter also has attached to it the State Insti- 
tute of Technical Sciences. The physical and 
electro-technical branch of this is closely connected 
with the Physical Institute of the First University 
of Moscow, which, since the death of its famous 
leader, P. N. Lebedev, in 1911, resumed its work 
only in 1918. At the present time more than thirty 
special researches are being conducted in the 
Physical Institute and the Institute of Technical 
Sciences, which are both under the general direc- 
tion of V. I. Romanov. During the last three years 
the following work was completed in these 
institutes. 

A. Danilevsky designed an apparatus for finding 
the direction of sound. It is so constructed that 
the indicator of an electric measuring instrument 
points to zero only when the apparatus is placed 
in the direction of the sound. The apparatus may 
prove of great value for reading sound signals at 
sea during a fog. 

New Electrical Achievements 

A work of considerable scientific interest is the 
model constructed by N. Kaptsov and V. I. Moma- 
nov, which reproduces by means of short electro- 
magnetic waves (from six to four cm.) all the 
phenomena observable in the passage of X-rays 
through crystals. Thus, the theory of the con- 
struction of crystals, i. e., the disposition of their 
atoms, can now be verified by the artificial models 
of such crystals. 

As late as June, 1921, successful experiments 
were carried out in the two institutes mentioned, 
with the simultaneous conveyance of several tele- 
grams and telephone conversations through one 
single wire. Thus methods of wireless telegraphy 
and telephony were used for the ordinary wire 
dispatch. Special wireless outfits, adjusted 
for several diflFerent periods, were used for that 
purpose, two telegraph lines (one a loop line 160 
kilometres long and the other eighty kilometres) 
having been put at the disposal of the experi- 
menters. 

In the same sphere of electro-magnetic oscilla- 
tions, the following researches are being conducted. 
G. V. Potapenko is investigating the absorption of 
short electro-magnetic waves (from twenty-five 
cm. to fifty cm.) in a number of organic substances, 
using for tliis purpose a spectrometer constructed 
according to the design of V. I. Romanov. (This 
work is being done in the University.) A similar 
study of longer waves (from ten to thirty metres) 
is being carried on by K. Theodorovich in the State 
Institute of Technical Sciences. The aim of these 
studies is the determination of the laws regulating 
the spectra of electro-magnetic waves and their 
comparison with the visible spectra. K. Theodore- 
vich and B. Vvedensky have made considerable 
improvements in the methods of measuring di- 
electric constants, as well as the magnetic proper- 
ties of matter, applying for this a new method 
based on the beats of electro-magnetic oscillations 
such as are used in wireless telegraphy. This work 
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is conducted in the Physical Institute of the 
Moscow University, where the magnetic properties 
of matter are also studied by a number of other 
physicists under the general direction of V. 
Arkadiev. The following of their studies may be 
mentioned here: By V. Korchagin, "Magnetic 
Permeability at Frequent Electro-Magnetic Oscilla- 
tions"; by M. Chuprov, "Magnetic Permeability 
of Cylinders"; by A. Leontiev, "The Discharge 
Potential at Electro-magnetic Oscillations"; by 
B. Vvedensky, 'The Rate of Demagnetization." 
The author of the last-mentioned work succeeded 
in improving the method for determining short 
intervals of time, so as to attain the accuracy of a 
few ten-millionths of a second. Working in the 
same institute, S. Livshitz devised a method of 
projecting stereoscopic pictures on the screen, and 
also conducts studies of the mechanism of spark 
discharges. 

H. Metelkin (died June, 1921) made a number of 
interesting studies of phosphorescence of gases at 
electric discharge. V. Volkov (under direction 
of A. Timiriazev) is investigating the problem of 
"The sliding of rarefied gas along hard, gas-absorb- 
ing surfaces." A. Timiriazev has completed a 
study on 'The application of the method of 
integral equations to the theory of gases." This 
work, together with the closely connected work of 
V. Kostitzin on "A special type of integral 
equations", was the subject of reports made before 
the Congress of the Association of Physicists, which 
was held in Moscow in September, 1920. At the 
same congress a paper was read by V. Michelson 
on "Dynamic Heating'*, suggesting a detailed and 
ingenious plan for eflfectively utilizing solar heat. 

Mention should also be made of the following 
important theoretical studies by A. Eichenvald: 
"Stationary Waves of a Final Amplitude"; *The 
Theory of Asymmetric Oscillations"; 'The 



Origin of Harmonic Overtones". All these investi- 
gations give a profound mathematical analysis of 
sound and electro-magnetic oscillations, and, while 
explaining well-known phenomena, suggest the 
existence of new facts, hitherto unobserved. 
Subsequent experiments have already justified 
several of these predictions. These studies were 
reported before the P. N. Lebedev Physical 
Society, of Moscow, but have not so far been 
published. 

The following studies are still being conducted: 
By V. Romanov, "Construction of cathode relays 
of a new type for wireless telegraphy"; by V. 
Baranov, "The electric arc under low pressures"; 
by K. Kulraan, "Preparation of resistances by 
pulverizing metal in a vacuum"; by A. Irissov, 
"Determination of co-efficients of expansion of 
alloys"; by A. Timiriazev, "Investigation of the 
optical anisotropy of rarefied gas traversed by a 
stream of heat"; by V. Volkov and A. Timiriazev, 
"Construction of a micromanometer for measuring 
small gas pressures (up to one ten-millionth part 
of a millimetre of mercury column)"; by G. Sima- 
nov, "Internal friction of liquid di-electrics in an 
electric field." 

Finally, in the Physical Institute of the Second 
University of Moscow the following studies have 
been completed: Mrs. A. Arkadieva has con- 
structed an apparatus for measuring photographs 
of X-ray spectra; A. Mlodzeievsky has carried out 
a number of studies on the theory of liquid crystals, 
as well as the asymmetry of molecules in running 
liquids, by an optical method; N. Vvedeneieva has 
completed an investigation into "The anomalous 
revolving dispersion." A work still in the process 
of study is that by A. Timiriazev and Miss N. 
Razhivin on "The construction of an apparatus 
(centrifuge) for studying the friction of dissolved 
particles during their motion in the dissolver." 



White Guards Repentant 

(In the November Soviet Russia we printed a short article^ '*Plans for New Pogromfi*\ in which 
the name of General Slashchev appears as that of a preeminent and active counterrevolutionsL Gen- 
eral Slashcliev has since agreed to work with the Soviet Government and is now again in Russia, 
as the following article points out. The reader is referred in this connection to the book reviews in 
this issue of Soviet Russia, which deal exhaustively with the problem of the reformed as well as the 
recalcitrant intellectuals,) 



AN official statement issued by the Soviet Gov- 
■^"^ emment announces the arrival in Soviet 
Russia of several officers formerly prominent in 
Wrangel's Crimean army who recently fled from 
Constantinople. Among these was a former chief 
commander in the \)lTiite Guard Crimean army, 
Lieutenant General Slashchev, the former Assist- 
ant War Minister in Wrangel's Crimean Govern- 
ment, Major General Milkovsky, the former chief 
of the Sevastopol garrison. Colonel Gilbich, and 



also Colonel Mezernitzky and Captain Voinakhov- 
sky. 

General Slashchev's name ^s associated with 
many painful moments for the Soviet Government, 
the official statement points out, and with many 
of the hopes and plans of international counter- 
revolution. After the Crimean debacle Slashchev 
retired from active participation in the counter- 
revolutionary movement; and yet his former ac- 
tivity makes it important to understand his motives 
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and those of his companions in returning to Soviet 
Russia. General Slashchev and the other officers 
who returned with him were essentially soldiers 
rather than politicians. It was only after their 
defeat that many of Wrangel's officers and soldiers 
discovered that they had been mere tools for in- 
ternational counter-revolutionary adventures and 
that the "Great Russia" so loudly proclaimed in 
their circles had real existence only in Soviet Russia, 
where the toiling masses struggled heroically for a 
glorious future. Slashchev and his companions ad- 
mit that they are ignorant of socialism, but they are 
offering their services to the Soviet Government as 
the only government of the Russian people capable 
of representing the nation before foreign powers, 
the only government which is supported by an 
overwhelming majority of the people and which 
alone can save Russia from the ruin wrought by 
prolonged war and stubborn counter-revolutionist 
destruction. Slashchev has declared in a public 
statement: "Although not a Communist nor even a 
Socialist, I consider the Soviet Government the 
only government representing my native country 
and the interests of the entire people. It vanquishes 
all opposing movements and completely satisfies 
the demands of the majority. As a soldier, I be- 
long to no party, but wish to serve the people, 
and wholeheartedly submit to the government 
established by them." General Milkovsky declares: 
"I was moved to return because I learned the truth 
about Soviet Russia and because I did not desire 
to participate in any n^w attempts against Soviet 
Russia, which are only useless adventures profitable 
to foreign imperialists and harmful to Russia. I 
wish to serve my native country and people and 
the government which enjoys the support of the 
great majority and which in four years has re- 
created the regenerated Russia out of complete 
ruin." Similar declarations were made by Colonel 
Gilbich and the other officers. 

The official statement issued by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment expresses the conviction that Slashchev 
and his companions represent the sentiments pre- 
vailing among the mass of civilian and military 
Russian refugees languishing in foreign countries 
under most frightful conditions, merely lacking 
the courage of these pioneers who bravely re- 
turned to their native country to face judgment 
before the workers and peasants. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has pardoned the new arrivals for all their 
past transgressions against the people, and an- 
nounces that all truly repentant counter-revolu- 
tionists will be given the possibility of participat- 
ing in the regeneration of the country. The doors 
of the Workers' and Peasants' Russia are open to 
all who acknowledge their past errors and who 
are determined to serve honestly the toiling people. 
Anyone who abuses this generosity of the Workers' 
Government by counter-revolutionary activities will 



meet with severe punishment. The official state- 
ment concludes: "Information presented by Slash- 
chev and others proves quite unmistakably that 
influential circles in France and Elngland and other 
countries have by no means renounced new attempts 
against Russia. The Soviet Government must main- 
tain all its vigilance. Yet the very fact of the 
voluntary return to Soviet Russia of the most pro- 
minent members of Wrangel's army shows the deep 
decay in the White Guard ranks, which is making 
it ever more difficult for foreign imperialists to use 
the Russian White armies as cannon fodder for 
their predatory plans." 

Upon his return to Soviet Russia, General Slash- 
chev issued the following appeal to his former 
fellow officers and soldiers in the Wrangel Army 
and to other Russian refugees abroad: 

"Since 1918 Russian blood has flowed in inter- 
necine war. Many have styled themselves the 
people's champions. The ^ite Guard Govern- 
ment has proved itself a fiasco, unsupported by 
the people. The Whites, being vanquished, fled 
to Constantinople. The Soviet Government is the 
only power representing the Russian country and 
people. I, Slashchev-Krimsky, call upon you, 
officers and soldiers, to submit to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and to return home. Otherwise you will 
prove to be the hirelings of foreign capital, and 
what is worse, hirelings against your native country 
and people. Any minute you may be sent to 
invade Russian territory. For this, of course, you 
will be paid, but your taskmasters will derive all 
the material and territorial gains, will enslave the 
Russian people, and the people will curse you. 
You are frightened by the bogey of alleged repres- 
sions inflicted on returning Whites. Coming here 
to investigate, I found that all the past is forgotten. 
I arrived accompanied by General Milkovsky, 
Colonel Gilbich, several officers, and my wife. And 
now, as one of the former supreme commanders 
of the Volunteer Army, I command you 'follow 
me'. Do not believe any calunmies against Russia 
and do not dare sell yourselves for war against 
Russia. I order you to submit to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for the defense of your native country and 
your people. 

"(Signed) Slashchev." 
November 21, 1921. 

Major General Milkovsky and Colonel Gilbich 
added their signatures to Slashchev's appeal with 
the following note: 

"Being of the same mind with Slashchev, and 
adding our signatures to his present appeal, we 
on our part appeal to all who know and trust us 
and who sincerely love their native country to 
answer this call without the slightest hesitation. 

"(Signed) Milkovsky 
"Gilbich." 
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RUSSUN REPRESENTATIVE TO 
REGULATE IMMIGRATION 

(A Communication signed by Mr, Heller and bear- 
ing the seal of the Society for Technical Aid 

to Soviet Russia) 
The Supreme Council of National Economy of 
Soviet Russia, which is the department of industry 
of the Russian Republic, has appointed as its rep- 
resentative in the United States Mr. A. A. Heller, 
formerly Director of the Commercial Department 
of the Russian Soviet Government Bureau in New 
York. Mr. Heller is authorized by the Supreme 
Council to represent it in the United States, espe- 
cially in connection with the organization of groups 
of workers and technicians to take part in the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Russia. 

Following the line of the new economic policy 
of the Soviet Government, the Supreme Council of 
National Economy is inviting organized groups of 
workers, agricultural and industrial co-operatives, 
partnerships, groups, etc., to come to Soviet Russia 
for the purpose of leasing or taking on concession, 
industrial establishments, factories, mills, agricul- 
tural colonies, etc., in accordance with recent de- 
crees of the Soviet Government. The Supreme 
Council of National Economy also invites engineers, 
skilled mechanics, electricians, miners, builders, 
and trained men in all branches of industry, to 
come and take part in the building up of the eco- 
nomic life of Russia. For the development of 
Russian agriculture, it invites also farmers, espe- 
cially organized agricultural colonies, to come and 
introduce modern methods of agricultDre and 
machine farming in Soviet Russia. 

While technicians and skilled men are thus in- 
vited to Russia to undertake special tasks, it must 
be understood that this does not imply at this time 
an opening of the Russian border to general im- 
migration. On the contrary, the Russian border 
remains closed to general immigration until fur- 
ther notice, and only those who come under the 
head "Industrial Immigration" will be admitted. 

The regulations governing industrial immigra- 
tion to Soviet Russia are set forth in the decree 
of the Soviet Government of June 29, 1921, 

'^Indastrial enterprises which, by reason of their equip- 
ment, or because of other particular conditions, are suitable 
for operation by foreign workers, may be turned over to 
such workers organized into Artels, Co-operatives, etc., on 
the basis of lease in accordance with the Decree on 
Leases, or on any other basis that may be found suitable, 
soch enterprises to enjoy a certain degree of autonomy, 
which will be determined in each case between the con- 
tracting parties, and to be under the supervision of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy." 

The representative of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy in the United States will work 
in conjunction with the Society for Technical Aid 
to Soviet Russia in the U. S. and Canada, Room 
303, 110 West 40th Street, New York City, to whom 
inquiries and correspondence should be addressed. 

A. A. Heller, 
Representative of the Supreme Council 
of National Economy of R, S, F. S. R., 
110 West 40th Street, New York, N, Y. 



"LET US GO TO RUSSIA" 

Under the above title the Society for Technical 
Aid to Soviet Russia on December 13, 1921, issued 
the following appeal to Russian workers in Amer- 
ica, which has since been printed in a number of 
Russian newspapers in America: 

*The Supreme Council of National Economy has 
appointed Comrade A. A. Heller its representative 
in North America, charging him to undertake the 
organization of industrial immigration to Russia. 

'To carry out the enterprise of industrial im- 
migration, the Supreme Council of National Eco- 
nomy requests the Society for Technical Aid to 
Soviet Russia, through Comrade Heller, to organ- 
ize those who desire to go to Russia in industrial 
groups, cp-operatives, artels, etc., and also to sup- 
ply Soviet Russia with the necessary experts in the 
various branches of technology and industry. 

'^Comrades, this is a short communication, but 
one that is very significant for the Russian colony 
and all other persons interested in Soviet Russia. 

"While the Russian borders wil remain closed 
to general immigration, they will be opened wide 
for the organized workers who are ready to put 
their knowledge and skill to the reconstruction of 
the country's economic life. 

"The Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia 
may now proceed to carry out its principal task, 
the sending of shock battalions to the economic 
front for the final defeat of Soviet Russia's worst 
enemy — economic disorganization. 

'The Society for Technical Aid to Soviet 
Russia opens wide the doors to the workers of 
the Russian colony and to all true friends of Soviet 
Russia and invites them to translate their words 
into actions. 

*TAc Central Bureau of the Society 
for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia 
in the United States and Canada. 

"F. WiLGA, Secretary.*' 
"110 West 40th Street, 
"Room 303, New York." 



The Marriage Laws 
of Soviet Russia 

Printed in booklet form (85 pages). 
Complete official text of the laws regulating 
marriage and divorce, civil status and 
domestic relations, rights and duties of 
husbands, wives and children, property rights 
of children and parents, guardianship, in- 
heritance, etc. Copies of this booklet sent 
postpaid for 25c each. 

Send orders and remittances to 

SOVIET RUSSIA 



no West 40th St., 



New York, N. Y. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF INFORMATION 

110 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 



This magazine endeavors to present its readers 
with the most recent available information concern- 
ing the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic in 
the form of official documents and authoritative 
articles. The editor does not assume responsibility 
for opinions expressed in signed articles. Manu- 
scripts are received only at the risk of the sender. 



rHE Index to Volume V of Soviet Russia has been 
received from the printer and will be jorwarded to 
all libraries on our subscription list. Other readers 
desiring to receive it must request it by mail, enclosing a 
two-cent sttmtp, before February L The bound volume 
for July-December, 1921 is also ready for delivery, as 
announced elsewhere in this issue. 



DEGINNING with the next number Soviet 
-" Russia will become the official organ of the 
Friends of Soviet Russia. The enthusiastic and 
generous interest which our readers have shown 
in the cause of famine relief give assurance that 
this arrangement will meet with general approval 
and support. The magazine will continue under 
the editorship of Dr. Jacob W. Hartmann who 
will also become the publisher, conducting the 
paper in the interest of the Friends of Soviet 
Russia. Readers of Soviet Russia may thus be 
assured that their paper will maintain its present 
high editorial standard and will take on the added 
interest of being the official spokesman for this 
great working class appeal on behalf of the Russian 
Worker. Soviet Russia will continue the publica- 
tion of articles by revolutionary leaders, as well 
as official documents of the Soviet Government. 
In addition it will include news of the famine 
relief campaign of the Friends of Soviet Russia 
and the official reports of that organization. 

The principle of the Friends of Soviet Russia 
is: **A working-class appeal to save the Russian 
workers^ revolution.^' That has always been, and 
will continue to be the principle of Soviet Russia. 

The Publisher. 



PACH year The New York Times appeals to its 
-■-^ readers for contributions of money to aid 
*'The Hundred Neediest Cases" in New York, which 
are fully described at the beginning of the annual 
drive for this collection, a few weeks before Christ- 
mas. Last year (1920) the total amount gathered 
was $111,126, and the 1921 gifts may reach the 
same sum. As we go to press this figure has not 
yet been announced, but a recent issue of the 
Times tells us that $11,039.56 was received on 
December 13, $6,124.38 on December 13, and 



$4,775.83 on December 15. It is right that those 
that suffer from the results of the present system 
in America should receive assistance, and the reflec- 
tion that the beneficiaries of these gifts are neces- 
sarily few in number makes one regret that larger 
things are not done. The Times explains that no 
mere temporary charity is intended, but that sub- 
stantial sums are to be distributed to the families 
in question, so that they may be assured of sup- 
port for a year at least The Russian Revolution 
also needs sunport: millions in Russia are in a 
worse plight tnan even the **hundred neediest" in 
New York, and their situation is so hopeless that 
Mr. George Barr Baker writes to the Times to say 
that there is no sense in feeding them temporarily, 
as it m^y be necessary to let them starve a few 
months later anyway. The many for whom the 
accomplishments of the Russian Revolution are a 
promise of a new life are beginning to send large 
cargoes of foods, clothing, and other supplies to 
the Soviet Government for distribution to its starv- 
ing people. But they are not sending enough. 
Even "The Friends of Soviet Russia", who are the 
most energetic and successful of the collecting 
agencies that appeal directly for aid to the Amer- 
ican workers on the groimd that support must be 
given to the Russian Revolution and to the popu- 
lation that is attempting to safeguard its victories, 
has not been obtaining as large a response as 
Russia needs. On the same days when the receipts 
of The New York Times for the "Hundred Neediest 
Cases" were respedtively $11,039.56, $6,124.38, 
and $4,775.83, the Friends of Soviet Russia report 
that they received the following sums: $2,000.89, 
$2,010.29, and $2,027.20.^ 

This must change. It is time for Americans to 
wake up. The Russian Soviet Government needs 
food for its people, and it needs to receive it from 
the workers, particularly the workers of America, 
who in spite of the hard times now and the harder 
times that are coming, are still better able than 
the workers elsewhere to do something for Russia. 



T^EWS of interference with the relief action of the 
^ ^ Polish workers for their comrades in Russia 
has reached us on several occasions. We now learn, 
from a commtmication from Warsaw, dated Novem- 
ber 18, signed L. Georges, to a German newspaper, 
that on that day Fridtjof Nansen was enthusiastic- 
ally received at Warsaw, while the "liberal" Polish 
Minister of the Interior, Downarowicz, on the same 
day wrote the Workers' Relief Committee, forbid- 
ding them to continue their activities for Russian 
relief and ordering them to disband their local 
branches all over the country. The badis on which 
this order was issued was the notorious Paragraph 
6 of the Police Regulations on Associations "giving 
evidence of immoral tendencies" or "disturbing the 

*But we are informed that the Friends of Soviet Russia 
on the following day, December 15, received from its 
contributors $5,785.99. 
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peace". At the Nansen dinner, which was attended 
by Minister Downarowicz, fervent speeches were 
delivered, expressing Poland's gentle human kind- 
ness toward Russia. Nansen's stomach must have 
turned to hear them, for he is a man of honest 
purpose and courage, as his recent remarks at 
Geneva showed. Perhaps he would not have coun- 
tenanced the Polish officials by dining with them 
if he had known what they were doing in their 
own country while professing the gentlest and 
most humane feelings for Russia. 



THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

The Friends of Soviet Russia send us the follow- 
ing account of their recent activities: 

During the first few months of our work, the 
main emphasis was laid on the organization of 
permanent local Conferences in the cities of the 
United States and Canada, who arrange the holding 
of meetings at which appeals are made for funds, 
as well as on the circulation of subscription lists 
for the collection of money from individuals. These 
methods were eflFective and yielded $250,000 by 
the end of November. 

It has been felt desirable to put forth additional 
eflfort in new fields of money-raising, and stress is 
now being laid on the necessity of keeping the 
friends of the working-class revolution in Russia 
fully informed as to the course of the Famine 
Work and the needs that yet remain unfilled, in 
order to stimulate them to further efforts in the 
gathering of die needed funds. With this object 
in view, the Friends of Soviet Russia have already 
published three issues of a semi-monthly Bulletin, 
which 18 distributed free to all active workers in 
the field and to all contributors to the collections 
whose names and addresses are known. In addi- 
tion, a series of pamphlets describing and pictur- 
ing famine conditions is about to be issued, which 
will be sold at a low price; these pamphlets will 
not only encourage their readers to make further 
donations to Famine Relief, but the sale of them 
will also yield a small profit which will be devoted 
entirely to the same purpose. Two of these pam- 
phlets have already come from the press: **Thc 
Russian Famine in Pictures" (richly illustrated), 
and *Tamine in Russia and Capitalism Abroad" 
(descriptions of famine conditions and the reac- 
tions they call forth in capitalist governments of 
foreign countries). The report of the Russian 
Famine Commission of the Near East Relief has 
so impressed the Executive Committee of the 
Friends of Soviet Russia that it has purchased a 
large number of copies from The Nation, which is 
printing the pamphlet, and intends to sell it to- 
gether with its own literature, and with the same 
purpose. 

In addition to the sale of literature, interest m 
the Russian famine conditions will also be kept 
awake by means of stereopticon lectures and 
moving-picture exhibitions (the latter without 
lectures). These will depend for their profit on 



the gate receipts, as collections will be limited, 
in the main, to the larger mass-meetings, addressed, 
as heretofore, by prominent speakers, who will 
continue traveling from city to City, talking to 
gatherings that are being efficiently organized by 
the Local Conferences and the special organizers 
assigned to the task. One of our speakers, William 
Z. Foster, after completing a very successful lecture 
tour through the Middle West, is now moving east- 
ward, speaking at Pittsburgh, Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Wilmington, late in December, 
and will address a number of meetings in New 
York in January. The sale of Foster's book *The 
Russian Revolution" has been an important factor 
in the raising of money at his meetings, as well 
as the auctioning of 1000-ruble Soviet notes, 
autographed by Foster, which have brought all 
the way from $5 to $100 a piece. 

The National Office of the Friends of Soviet 
Russia is at 201 West 13th Street; the Treasurer 
is Jacob W. Hartmann, who is also Editor of Soviet 
Russia. There is every indication that the total 
amount collected will be considerably more than 
$300,000 by December 31, 1921. 



"FAMINE REUEF FUND" 
As a result of an appeal published in our September 
issue contributions to the amount of $2,678.99 were re- 
ceived for the "Famine Relief Fund" of Soviet Russia. The 
All-Russian Non-Partisan Relief Committee of Moscow, to 
which we had originally intended to transmit these con- 
tributions, was disbanded before any contributions were 
received. Notice of this circumstance was sent to each 
contributor and in accordance with instructions from the 
contributors the donations were turned over by us to 
various organizations collecting funds for Russian Fainine 
Relief. All contributions concerning which we received 
no instructions, after due notice to the donors, were turned 
over to the American Friends' Service Gimmittee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., the organization of the 
Quakers which applies all donations for Russian relief 
to the purchase of food and medicines without any deduc- 
tions for expenses. The books of the "Famine Relief 
Fund" of Soviet Russia are now closed and all records 
have been turned over to Certified Accountants for audif. 
Any contributors to this fund desiring information as to 
the disposition of their donations should write to: Michael 
Schimmel & Associates, Certified Public AccounUnts, 1170 
Broadway, New York Gty. 

"Famine Relief Fund" of Soviet Russia, 
H. S. Reis, Treasurer. 



MORE ON THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
In addition to the Note of July 19 and the Note of 
November 2, the latter printed on Page 11, protesting against 
the disregard of Russia by the powers assembled at 
Washington, the Soviet Government, according to press 
dispatches of December 13, addressed a third communica- 
tion to the Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and I>apan, protesting 
specifically against the discussion of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway at the Washington Conference without the par* 
ticipadon of Russia. The Chinese Eastern Railway, this 
note is reported to declare, is the exclusive concern of 
China and Russia, In 1918 the Soviet Government ex» 
pressed its willingness to hand over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway to China under certain conditions. Pending the 
conclusion of an agreement on this point between China 
arid Russia, the Soviet Government claims that its rights 
with respect to the Railway remain in force and cannot 
be set aside by a conference to which Russia is not a party. 
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Agreements with Relief Organizations 

(Contracts with Frithjof N onsen and the Intemationd Federation of Trade Unions,) 



I. 
THE NANSEN AGREEMENT 

AGREEMENT between Dr, Frithjof Nansen, High Com- 
missioner for Russian Relief appointed by the Geneva 
Conference, and George Chtcherin, People's Conu- 
missar for Foreign Affairs of the Russian Socialist 
Fedend Soviet Republic, 

Whereas the Russian Government has learned that a 
Conference was recently held at Geneva, Switzerland, at 
which eighty delegates of Governments and private organ- 
izations were represented, to consider the measures to be 
taken to render assistance to the famine and disease- 
stricken areas of Russia; and 

Whereas Dr. Nansen has accepted the invitation of 
this conference to act as high commissioner to co-ordinate 
the various activities, governmental and private, deriving 
their authority from the said conference; and 

Whereas Dt. Nansen has arrived at an agreement in 
regard to the despatch and distribution of supplies to be 
furnished to Russia by voluntary societies, the main lines 
of which are contained in Annex A of this agreement; and 

Whereas Dr. Nansen has conferred with the Russian 
Government as to the extent of the needs of the afflicted 
areas, and as to the physical factors, climatic and transport, 
which limit the assistance which can be effectively rend- 
ered; and 

Whereas the Russian Government has furnished informa- 
tion contained in Annex 2 of this agreement, which shows 
in detail the extent to which relief is required in each of the 
provinces, and the methods by which relief can best be 
sent to these provinces; and as this information shows 
clearly that the amount of relief required far surpasses the 
maximum aid which can be rendered either by gifts or by 
the efforts of European charitable organizations — 

Therefore the Russian Government, realizing that funds 
are required to prevent a catastrophe, which would not 
only bring appalling misery to vast numbers of Russians 
but also have lasting effect on the economic life of Europe; 
requests Dr. Nansen, in their name, at once to approach 
European Governments to secure a credit for Russia of 
$10,000,000, which sum, although not in any way adequate 
to meet the present condition, would enable immediate 
steps to be taken to counteract the existing distress. 

In requesting Dr. Nansen to undertake this mission on 
these lines, the Russian Government expresses itself willing 
to undertake the following obligations towards the Govern- 
ments providing the loans: 

(a) The Russian Government, on being informed of the 
credits which would be found by any one Govern- 
ment, will furni^ that Government or any organiza- 
tion formed by it with forms of request signed by the 
Russian Government, and containing a clause binding 
the Russian Government to give relief bonds, some- 
what in the form attached, for the value of com- 
modities delivered; 

(b) As soon as the credits are announced, the Russian 
Government will, in conjunction with Dr. Nansen, 
draw up a detailed programme of the commodity 
requirements, and of the ports at which they are to 
be delivered; and the lending Government, or 
Dr. Nansen, will make, through qualified experts, 
the most economical arrangements possible for the 
purchase and shipment of the supplies; 

(c) In cases where the sea transport ends at a port 
outside Russia (e. g., Riga), the arrangements for 
transport on rail to the Russian frontier will be 
carried out by Dr. Nansen, in conjunction with the 
neighboring Governments concerned; 

(d) Delivery of supplies will be taken against biUs of 



lading or other documents to be signed by duly 
authorized representatives of the Russian Govern- 
ment at the frontier stations or the Russian ports 
concerned ; 

(e) Distribution of supplies should be undertaken by the 
International Russian Relief Executive Committee 
in Moscow, constituted in accordance with the 
provisions of Gause 1 of the agreement contained in 
Annex 1, and on which a limited number of repre- 
sentative of the principal lending Governments will be 
added, and the provisions with regard to distribution 
and supervision shall apply mutatis mutandis. 

(f) In order effectively to supervise the distribution 
both of gifts furnished by voluntary organizations 
and of any supplies furnished against governmental 
relief credits, the Russian Government undertakes to 
allow Dr. Nansen, with the approval of the Russian 
Soviet Government, to send into Russia such 
personnel as he finds necessary for the relief work, 
and the Russian Government guarantees them full 
liberty and protection while in Russia. 

t 
In addition, the Russian Government agrees to accord 
Dr. Nansen the same facilities which have been accorded 
to the American Relief Administration in Clauses 2 — 6, 
13—17, 18—21, 25, and 27 of the agreement made with the 
American Relief Administration at Riga on August 20, 
1921, and signed by M. Litvinov on behalf of the Council 
of People's Commissars of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic. 

Dr. Nansen undertakes that his personnel in Russia will 
confine themselevs strictly to the administration of relief, 
and will engage in no political or commercial activity 
whatever. 

Dr. Nansen will carry on his operations where he considers 
relief can be administered most effectively and with the 
best results. His principal object is to bring relief to the 
famine-stricken areas of the Volga. 

(Signed) George Chicherin, 

People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
(Signed) Frithjof Nansen, 

High Commissioner for Russian Relief 
appointed by the Geneva Conference. 
Moscow, August 27, 1921. 

ANNEX A 

Dr. Nansen, High Commissioner for Russian Relief 
appointed by the conference held at Geneva on August 15, 
1921, and Mr. G. Chicherin, People's Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, representing the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment, have agreed upon the following principles of European 
voluntary effort to help the famine-stricken population in 
Russia: 
(DA commission shall be formed in Moscow, which shall 
be called the "International Russian Relief Execu- 
tive," consisting of one representative of Dr. Nansen 
acting on behalf of the International Relief Confer- 
ence, Geneva, and one representative of the Russian 
Government. 
(2) The I. R. R. E. shall alone decide with regard to the 
distribution of supplies to Russia by the I. R. C. G., 
or any other organization acting in conjunction with 
it. 
<3) The supplies thus sent to Russia shall remain the 
absolute requisition property of the I. R. C. G., until 
their final distribution. 
(4) All supplies sent to the I. R. R. E. for distribution 

will be delivered free at the Russian frontier. 
<5) In the case of supplies sent by sea to Russian ports, 
the Russian Government undertakes to secure their 
discharge in accordance with ordinary commercial 
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conditions. In case of failure in this respect, the (4) The Russian Soviet Government shall grant to the 

Russian Government will bear the liability for the represenutives of the I. F. T. U., when carrying out their 

consequent expense. duties in Russia, the same protection and the same personal 

(6) The Russian Government undertakes to transport, rights which the representatives of other relief organizations 
free of cost, all supplies from the Rusian frontier to (American Relief Administration, German Red Cross, 
the distributing centres. The I. R. R. £. shall have Nansen Relief) enjoy in Russia. 

the right to supervise the transport of these supplies. (5) The foodstuffs, medicaments, and other articles sent 

(7) The I. R. R. E. shall decide the general lines on to Russia by the I. F. T. U. shall be admitted without 
which detailed relief action shall be carried out, and payment of any duty, and shall be loaded, transported, and 
for this the Russo-American Agreement of August 20, unloaded free of charge, and receive preferential treatment 
1921, shall serve as basis. on all railways and other means of transport of the 

(8) In the interests of systematic distribution and of R. S. F. S. R. The Staff of the I. F. T. U. shall also enjoy 
the best possible use of transport facilities, the preferential rights in the use of all means of conveyance 
Russian Government undertakes to make use, as and communication when carrying out their duties in 
far as possible, of the I. R. R. E. for distribution of connection with the relief work. Lists of the goods to be 
all free gifts sent from outside Russia to relieve the transported by the I. F. T. U. to Russia shall be submitted 
famine, and to inform the I. R. R. E. of all such free before they are shipped to the foreign representative of the 
gifts, of whatever origin, sent from outside Russia Commission. 

for that purpose. This does not affect the arrange- (6) The representatives of the I. F. T. U. in Russia shall 

ments already made between the Russian Govern- refrain from all political activity, and shall abstain from 

ment and the American Relief Administration. interfering with the domestic affairs of Russia. 

(7) The I. F. T. U. shall have the right to make use of 

DRAFT BOND TO BE FURNISHED BY THE RUSSIAN the post and telegraph services free of charge in the dis- 

GOVERNMENT AGAINST SUPPUES OBTAINED charge of their duties. 

BY MEANS OF GOVERNMENTAL CREDITS (8) The Soviet Government shall place at the disposal 

of the I. F. T. U. all storing, housing, and office accommoda- 

International Committee for Russian Relief Credits tion necessary for the relief work, free of charge, and shall 

Obligation of the Russian Government give it the utmost assistance in obuining fuel and all other 

material required. 

Relief Series "A" of 1921 No (9) All goods of the I. F. T. U. shall remain entirely and 

without question its own property. 
The Russian Government, for value received, undertakes (10) The I. F. T. U. shall act in all respects in conform- 
to pay the Government on ity with the Commission and other interested Governmental 

January 1, 1931, the sum of & sterling, bodies. In order to maintain relations between the Central 

on which principal sum interest will be paid half yearly, office of the I. F. T. U. at Petrograd and the Commission 

on January 1 and July 1, at the rate of 6 per cent per the latter shall appoint a delegate in the central office, 
annum. (U) The present agreement shall become operative after 

The Russian Government undertakes to pay in the ii has been signed by the Executive of the Commission and 

currency of both principal and interest, confirmed by the Executive of the I. F. T. U. at Amsterdam. 

on the appointed date, to (12) The present agreement has been drawn up in 

Payment of principal and interest on this obligation duplicate, one copy being deposited with the Commission 

shall be free from all taxation within Russia or its posses- and the other copy with the official representative in 

sions. This bond is one of a series of obligations of the Petrograd. 

same nature, and no payment shall be made by the Russian For the International Federation of 

Government for principal and interest on this series of Trade Unions^ 

bonds unless a similar payment is correspondingly made in Edo Fimmen 

respect of the other relief obligations belonging to the same P. Grassmann. 

•«rie8. For the Famine Relief Commission 

This series of obligations shall be first charged on the of the All-Russian Central Ex- 

assets and revenues of the Russian Government, and shall ecutive Committee, 

have priority, until repaid in full, over any payments made S. Bratman Brodonski 

by the Russian Government as a consequence of previous V. Kopp 

governmental debts of any description whatever. I. Jon NOV. 

(Signed) On behalf of the Russian Government. Berlin, October 18, 1921. 



II. 

TRADE UNION REUEF 

{Text of Agreement between the Famine Relief Com 

mission of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 

in the text called the Commission, and the International 

Federation of Trade Unions, called the /. f. T. U.) 

(!) In accordance with the rights which the Govern- 
ment of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic shall 
grant to the I. F. T. U., the latter body shall appoint its 
representative in Russia, in order to provide the famine- 
stricken Russian population with foodstuffs, medicaments, 
and clothing. 

(2) The I. F. T. U. shall establish at Petrograd a central 
office under the management of its special authorized 
representative in order to carry out the above-mentioned 
object. 

(3) The representatives of the I. F. T. U. travelling to 
Russia shall receive visas to their passports, in accordance 
with the general provisions of the R. S. F. S. R. In 
Russia these representatives shall receive the necessary 
credentials from the People*s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs and from the Commission. 
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Mongolia and Soviet Russia 

{A delegation from the People*s Revolutionary Government of Mongolia arrived at Moscow on October 22, 
1921, for the purpose of concluding a friendly agreement with Soviet Russia, The Delegation consisted of the fol- 
lowing: Minister of Finance and Chairman of the Central Committee of the Revolutionary Party of Mongolia, 
Danzan; War Minister and Commander in Chief of the People's Revolutionary Army of Mongolia, SukheBator; 
Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mongolia, Tseren* and by Boris Filipovich Getz, on behalf of Soviet Russia:) 
Dandin. 

On November 5 the following agreement between the Governments of Mongolia and Soviet Russia was signed 
by the members of the Delegation in behalf of Mongolia and by the head of the Far EasUm Section of the Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs, Sergey Ivanovich Dukhovsky, and by Boris FUippovich Getz on behalf of Soviet Russia:) 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE the frontier territories of Russia, in accordance with an 



RUSSUN SOQALIST FEDERAL SOVIET REPUBUC 

AND THE PEOPLE'S GOVERNMENT OF 

MONGOLU 

In view of the fact that all the previous agreements 
and treaties concluded between the former Tsarist Gov- 
rnment of Russia and the former government of autonomous 
Mongolia, which was forced to sign such treaties by the 
cunning and predatory Tsarist policy, have become null 
and void owing to the new state of affairs in both countries, 
the present People's Government of Mongolia on the one 
hand and the Government of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic on the other hand, moved by a sincere 
desire to bring about free and friendly relations and col- 
laboration between the two neighboring peoples, have 
decided to enter into negotiations with tLis end in view, 
for which purpose they have appointed the following rep- 
resentatives: For the Government of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic: Sergey Ivanovich Dukhovsky and 
Doris Filipovich Getz; for the People's Government of 
Mongolia: Danzan, Sukhe-Bator, Tseren-Darzhi, and Erde- 
van-Shirindin-Dandin, who, after having exchanged their 
credentials, which were found to be drawn up in the proper 
form, have agreed as follows: 

Article 1. 
The Government of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic recognizes as the only legal government of Mon- 
golia the People's Government of Mongolia. 

Article 2. 
The People's Government of Mongolia recognizes as the 
only legal government of Russia the Government of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

Article 3. 
Both contracting parties mutually agree: 

1. Not to permit in their territory the creation or sojourn 
of governments, organizations, groups or individuals, who 
aim to wage war against the other party or to depose its 
government and the governments of states allied with it; 
also, not to allow on its territory any mobilization or volun- 
tary recruiting among its own citizens or citizens of foreign 
countries, for armies hostile to the other party. 

2. To prevent, by taking all necessary measures, the 
importation into their territory, or the territory of allied 
governments, or the transport through them, of arms be- 
longing to or destined for any organizations making war 
directly or indirectly upon one of the parties, and which 
may be used in such warfare. 

Article 4. 

The Government of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic shall send its fully authorized representative to 
the capital of Mongolia and its consuls to the cities of 
Kobdo, Uliassutay and Altan-Bulak, and others, in accord- 
ance with an agreement with the People's Government of 
Mongolia. 

Article 5. 

The People's Government of Mongolia shall send its 
fully authorized representative to the capital of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic and also its consuls to 



agreement with the Government of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic 

Article 6. 

The Government frontier line between Russia and Mon- 
golia shall be established by a special commission, created 
by virtue of a special agreement between the Government 
of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic and the 
People's Government of Mongolia, which will be concluded 
as soon as possible. 

Article 7. 

Citizens of each one of the Parties, having their sojourn 
on the territory of the other Party, enjoy the same rights 
and perform the same duties as citizens of the most favored, 
nations. 

Article 8. 

The judicial power of each of the contracting parties in 
civil as well as in criminal matters shall apply to citizens 
of either contracting party dwelling in the territory of the 
other party, but both parties, being guided by the high 
principles or civilization and humanity, repudiate the use 
by their judicial commissions or commissions of inquiry 
of any such measures of punishment or of inquisition as 
might cause physical pain or humiliate the mox^ feelings. 

Both parties agree that in case one of the contracting 
parties should grant to parties of some third country 
special privileges in the matter of criminal jurisdiction, 
court procedure, or execution of sentences, these privileges 
shall automatically be extended also to apply to the citizens 
of the other contracting party. 

Article 9. 

Citizens of both contracting parties, when importing . 
or exporting goods beyond the boundaries of the other 
country, destined for trade, shall pay the duties established 
by the laws of the country in question, which duties shall 
not exceed those paid by citizens of the most favored 
nation for export and import of the same goods. 
Article 10. 

The Russian Soviet Government, wishing to assist the 
wise measures of the People's Government of Mongolia in 
the matter of organizing postal and telegraphic exchanges, 
independent of the predatory interference of world im- 
perialism, which are indispensable for the cultural develop- 
ment of the laboring masses of Mongolia, turns over 
without compensation, as full property of the Mongolian 
people, all the buildings of telegraphic offices with their 
telegraphic equipment which have belonged to the Russian 
Republic and are located within the boundaries of Mon- 
golia. 

Article 11. 

Taking into consideration the importance of settling 
the questions of postal and telegraphic communications 
between Russia and Mongolia, as well as the transfer 
of telegraphic correspondence through Mongolia, in order 
to strengthen the mutual cultural and economic relations 
between the peoples of both countries, the two parties 
agree that a special agreement on this subject shall be 
concluded in the shortest possible time. 
Article 12. 

The People's Government of Mongolia declares that 
Russian citizens possessing land or buildings in Mongolia 
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■hall enjoy the same rights of ownership, lease, transfer 
of deeds for building purposes, and to apply to them 
the same methods of collecting taxes, lease payments, 
and other payments, and in the same amount, as are 
established and applied, or which may be established 
and applied, in regard to citizens of the most favored 
nation. 

Article 13. 

This present agreement, drawn up in two copies, in the 
Russian and Mongolian languages, shall be in force from 
the moment of signature. 

Drawn up in Moscow on the fifth day of November, of 
the one thousand nine hundred and twenty-first year of the 
European chronology, and on the sixth day of the tenth 
Moon* of the eleventh year of the Mongolian chronology. 

(Signed) 
DuKHOvsKY Danzan Shirindin-Dandin 

Gktz Sukhe-Bator Tseren Darzhi 



FOREIGN VESSELS m RUSSIAN PORTS 

(Regulations issued by the Council of People's Com- 
missars for the registration of crews of foreign vessels 
arriving at or departing from the ports of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, published in **Izvestif^, 
November 4. 1921.) 

(A) The roEwnncATioN or crews on the arrival and 
DCFABTURE OF VESSELS. On arrival, the captain of the vessel 
most hand to the local oflBcer of the Maritime Gintrol 
(representatives of the special department of the All- 
Russian Extraordinary Commission) the ship's roll and 
register, together vfith two copies of a list of all persons 
arriTiDg with the vessel. The personal certificate issued by 
the authorities of the country of departure must be pre- 
sented for each and every individual mentioned in the 
regiflter. The ship's roll, register, and certificates are 
endorsed on arrival by the officer of the Maritime Control, 
and after verification are returned to the captain. The 
aforementioned two copies of the register of persons on 
board the vessels are retained by the officer of the Maritime 
Control. 

Note 1. — ^In cases where, for reasons of urgent necessity, 
any member of the crew has been replaced, the captain 
must, on presenUtion of the ship's roll and register, in 
collaboration with the local authorities, draw up a report 
declaring the reasons necessitating replacement, and 
enclosing the certificates of both men, the former member 
of the crew and the one replacing him. 

Note 2. — Where persons have been discovered on board 
without sufficient reason and authority, a special report 
must be drawn up, and such persons are not permitted to 
go ashore during the whole period of the ship's stay in port, 
A copy of the report is transmitted to the nearest author- 
itative agent of the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
AfiFairs. 

(B) On the departure of the vessel, the captain must 
hand to the officers of the Maritime Control the ship's roll 
■nd the endorsed register of arrival, on which he must 
make a special note of all changes effected in the ship's 
crew during the stay in port. After verification, the ship's 
roll, the register, and personal certificates of the crew 
ire endorsed by the officer of the Maritime Control. 
Without these endorsements the ship is forbidden to put 
to sea. 

Note. — ^Persons engaged for service at ports of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic must be provided 
with the necessary documents before leaving the boundaries 
of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

(C) Landing, residence in the territory of the town, 
AND RETURN ON BOARD SHIP. Permission to land in the 
territory of the port town is provided by the endorsement 
of the personal certificate by the Maritime Control on 
arrival [cf. (A)]. This same document, with its endorse- 
ment, constitutes a permit to reside outside the ship in 
the territory of the port town, but after the expiration of 
tweoty-four hours* residence, registration in the usual 



manner becomes obligatory. During the period of residence 
in the territory of the port town, foreign seamen are subject 
to all the laws and regulations of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic. In particular,' failure to fulfil 
the regulation concerning registration is liable to the usual 
penalty. 

Note. — ^Tlie endorsement of the Maritime Control is 
valid for the period of the ship's stay in port. 

(C2) The conveyance of articles for personal use by 
members of the ship's crew into the port town and back 
again is governed by special regulations to be issued by 
the People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade, in agreement 
with the People's Commissariat for Food, within two weeks 
of the publication of the present regulation. 

(D) The arrest and detention of members of a ship's 

CREW within the TERRITORY OF THE PORT TOWN. In tho 

case of arrest or detention of a member of a ship's crew, the 
responsible administrative or judicial authority must inform 
within twenty-four hours from the moment of detention 
the nearest authoritative agent of the People's Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs of the fact, for the purpose of receiving 
instructions as to further procedure. 

Note. — ^In no case may an arrest be effected on board a 
vesseL 

(E) Failure to return to a vessel and desertion. 
(a) The Maritime Control, in conjunction with the captain 
of the vessel or his representative, will draw up a list of 
the members of the crew who have failed to return to the 
ship on its departure. In the course of the three days 
following the departure of a vessel, the local special 
department of the All-Russian Extraordinary Commission 
shall register these members of the crew, take them into 
custody, and enter into arrangements with the proper 
authorities of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs for 
their return by the first available vessel, with the consent 
of the latter's captain. An account of the expense incurred 
by the detention of the absentees, and of their deportation, 
shall be transmitted to the appropriate department of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, to be claimed from the 
responsible foreign government. On departure, captains 
of vessels whose governments have no representative in 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic may deposit 
a sum of money vrith the appropriate department of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, in proportion to the 
number of absentees, to be employed as a security against 
the above mentioned expenses, in which case the absentees, 
on discovery, shall be sent back in accordance with the 
captain's directions. 

(b) In the event of the non-appearance of the persons 
mentioned in the list of absentees within three days after 
the departure of the vessel, the Maritime Control shall 
institute a search. All persons or institutions cognizant 
of the whereabouts of the absentees are under obligation 
to file this information with the Maritime Control, without 
awaiting the latter's inquiry. Persons appearing, or 
discovered, after the lapse of three days, shall "be handed 
over to the Maritime Control, who, after due examination 
of' the circumstances, shall deport them in accordance 
with Paragraph E (a) of the present regulation, or detain 
them in its own custody. 

V. Ultanov (Lenin), 
President of the Council of People's Commissars 
N. GoRBUNOV, Administrator 
L. FoTiEVA, Secretary, 
Moscow, Kremlin, October 8, 1921. 



ENTRY OF FOREIGNERS INTO RUSSIA 

In place of all regulations and decrees affecting the entry 
of foreigners into the territory of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic previously published, the Council 
of People's Commissars decrees: 

1. Entry into the territory of the Russian Socialist Fed- 
eral Soviet Republic may only take place by special per- 
mission of the plenipotentiary representatives of Russia 
abroad, in the form of a visa stamped on the passport. 
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Note — ^If there is no photograph on the passport sub- 
mitted, one must be attached to the visa. 

2. Persons desiring to receive permission to enter Rud* 
sia make a declaration to this effect to the plenipotentiary 
representatives of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public, attaching thereto their personal documents, with 
copies, and application forms as prescribed by the Peo* 
ple*8 Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. * 

3. Paragraph 1 applies equally to persons who have 
arrived m the territory of any other soviet republic and 
are desirous of entering the territory of the Russian Social- 
ist Federal Soviet Republic. 

4. Persons who have entered the territory of the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic from abroad, or 
from the territory of any other soviet republic, by what- 
soever means, without the permission indicated in Para- 
graph 1, will be committed by the authorities establishing 
their identity for trial by a popular court in the presence 
of six popular assessors, or by revolutionary tribunal as 
by law provided, and are liable to imprisonment, by de- 
cision of the latter, according to the provisions of tbo 
decree of March 21, 1921, concerning imprisonment and 
the conditional liberation of convicted persons. 

5. The plenipotentiary representatives of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic abroad will take steps 
to make widely known, in the country to which they are 
accredited, the present regulations. 

Chairman of the Council of People's 

Commissars, 
(Signed) V. Ulianov (Lenin) 
Administrator of Affairs of State, 

N. GORBUNOV 

Secretary, 

L FOTIEVA 

Date. — ^Kremlin, Moscow, October 20, 1921. 
Published.— /zycsria, October 28, 1921. 



TREATY WITH AUSTRIA 

{Press dispatches announce the signing of a political 
and economic treaty between Austria and Russia, The 
following account of the nature and significance of this 
document is by the Vienna correspondent of the London 
Daily Herald:) 

A political and commercial treaty has just been con- 
cluded between the Austrian Republic on the one hand, 
and the Russian and the Ukrainian Soviet Republics on 
the other hand. . . 

In its general context the joint agreement is similar to 
the Russo-C^rman pact, and, undoubtedly, it is more 
far-reaching than the London-Moscow agreement. 

Except for the Riga Treaty, which came into being 
under pressure of the Polish war, this is the first occasion 
upon which a foreign Power has granted formal political 
recognition to the Ukrainian Soviet Government. 

As an immediate consequence of the new Treaty, various 
pseudo-representq^ives of the Ukraine, having so-called 
**legations" in Vienna, will pass into oblivion; while the 
Russian Embassy, withheld from its rightful occupants 
since Tsardom's eclipse, will doubtless be placed at the 
disposition of Moscow*s accredited emissary. 

Infinitely more important are the Treaty's economio 
fruits. I have good reason for believing that many Austrian 
industrialists who had. been reluctant to enter the Russo- 
Ukrainian trading field prior to the completion of this 
agreement will now take advantage of their opportunities. 

This applies especially to Austrian exports of electrical 
and agricultural machinery and of locomotives. Traders 
are already making proposals and planning to go to 
Russia to secure contracts. 

Similarly, certain Austrian importers, seeking concessions 
for manganese ores, tobacco, flax and hemp will now do 
business with the Moscow and Kharkov Governments. 

In the consummated treaty (of which I have received a 



first copy) the following paragraphs are particularly Bigni- 
ficant: 

Both the Russian and Ukrainian Soviet Republics* 
emissaries in Austria are recognized as the sole rep- 
resentatives of their States in Austria. 

Leaders of both Embassies are to enjoy all the 
privileges accruing to chiefs of acknowledged foreign 
missions. Such representatives shall exercise 0>nsular 
functions. 

Eacii representative is entitled to the unhampered 
use of radio stations and of the public postal services, 
as well as of couriers for open or cipher communica- 
tion with his own Government and its emissaries in 
other lands. 

The contracting (K)vemment8 agree to hasten the 
resumption of postal, telegraphic and wireless com- 
munication between their countries. 

Austrian representatives in Russia and the Ukraine 
shall serve as custodians of the economic interests of 
the Austrian Republic. 

Russian and Ukrainian trade delegations in Austria 
are recognized as State trading centres and as legal 
deputations of their Governments. 

Property of Russian and Ukrainian Missions in 
Austria shall receive the fullest protection provided 
by international law. 

Validity of this Austro-Russian and Austro-Ukrainian 
Treaty dates from the moment of ratification by the con- 
tracting Governments. This will be announced in due 
form in diplomatic Notes. 

The treaty may be abrogated upon six months* notice 
by any of the three contracting parties. 



The Labor Laws 
of Soviet Russia 



The full official text of the Soviet labor 
laws is given in thb booklet of 80 pages. The 
right to work, protection of workers, labor 
distribution, compulsory labor, working 
hours, etc., are among the subjects treated 
in this code. There is a supplement on 
"Protection of Labor in Soviet Russia" by 
S. Kaplun, of the Commissariat of Labor. 
Sent postpaid for 25c per copy. 
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Peasant and Working Women in Soviet Russia 

By Alexandra Kollontai 
{Continued from last issue) 



TpHE very thought of having women active in 
•■" military affairs appears repugnant to bour- 
geois society. This society fears that it might tend 
to disrupt family ties and therebv undermine the 
functions of private ownership and class-rule. 

Although during the imperialist war women were 
engaged in various kinds of war work throughout 
Europe, especially in England, this was not so 
much an actual government function as more or 
less a mere patriotic propaganda gesture. 

The attitude towards the women who are called 
upon to render aid in the protection of the Work- 
ers' Republic in Soviet Russia is quite different. 
The Workers' Republic regards the function of 
women in the army for the self-defence of the 
country as just as essential as their sharing equally 
the burden of the chief economic problems. There- 
fore woman's work in military affairs is called for 
not only by temporary military expedients, as in 
an imperialist war, but for the safeguarding of 
vital interests. In the struggle during the transi- 
tion period in Russia, in the interest of the New 
Proletarian State, it is the duty of every citizen not 
only to work, but also to perform military duties. 
The ability of each citizen is carefully considered 
in order to utilize it in the most essential manner. 
Women, because of the necessity of production, 
are not eliminated. The more extensive the sup- 
port of the wide masses becomes, the more suc- 
cessfully does the Red Army of workers and 
peasants protect the country. The women particu- 
larly should be as much concerned in the victory 
of the Red Army at the front, as they are in the 
successful maintenan-^e of the freedom granted 
them by the Soviet Government The November 
Re\'olution, by abolishing inequality, proclaimed 
the women as equal citizens, according them all 
the rights of such. The contention of bourgeois 
society that women must be entirely dependent 
upon men has rapidly lost ground. Calling women 
to arms dispelled the last prejudices fostered by 
the bourgeoisie, reducing them to mere reminis- 
cenres of the past. 

In 1917, v/hen the first barricades for the class 
war were being erected, the women's part in the 
revolution became quite conspicuous. At the 
formation of the Red Guard, nurses' units were 
organized by women also. Voluntary groups to 
aid the brave fighter for the cause were instigated 
by the women. 

However, the participation of women in war 
work has not been carried on according to a spe- 
cial plan. Only in 1918, when the Red Guard was 
transformed into the Great Red Army, when the 
Workers' Republic called upon men and women 
equally to support the front, was a definite plan 
f^r the utilization of women's services outlined. 



At the very beginning, units of Communist Women 
were organized for the purpose of agitation and 
political work in the Army. A number of these 
political workers perished with their male com- 
rades in the defence of the Proletarian Republic. 

Communist women were also to be found as 
members of the military revolutionary councils. 
In the political branches of the Army a great or- 
ganizing ability of the women has been discovered, 
as shown by the brilliant talented organizer Com- 
rade Varsenica Kasparova. 

Up to the present the number of women who 
have been actually performing military duties is 
not very great. But the militia system tends to 
bring about a fundamental change in the matter 
of extending the universal military training to the 
women. It will cause the women's military forces 
to become well organized. With the development 
of the new military machinery all the young 
women of the ages of 16 to 18 are obliged to drill 
equally with young men. Those under military 
age attend special courses for physical training and 
preliminary military drill. Universal Military 
Training has existed since June, 1920. Since then, 
in Moscow alone, over 1,000 women have had 
regular military training, while about 5,000 more 
are drilling at present 

Furthermore, the women have shown themselves 
very efficient in the medical units of the Red Army. 
Their heroism and self-sacrifice have been proved 
by their noble deeds. In 1919, special courses for 
Red Nurses were formed, and over 6,000 obtained 
nurses' certificates. 

The following table shows the number of work- 
ing and peasant women who completed these 
courses: 



Year 

1919 
1920 



No. of Red Nurses 

throughout No. of 

Russia In Moscow attendants l^ Moscow 



1,264 
2,442 

3,706 



280 



280 



1,005 
1,193 



2,198 



440 
447 

887 



The working and peasant women have been the 
life of this work. They served as an inspiration 
to the soldiers, whom they regarded as comrades, 
not merely as our "poor soldier boys" as they were 
considered by the bourgeois lady-nurses. This 
comradely attitude plays a great part in the pres- 
ent struggle of Soviet Russia. 

In the summer of 1921 the first graduation from 
the military courses for women in Petrograd 
took place. Besides the military training, special 
courses for women's field telephone and telegraph 
service have been foimded. The last graduation 
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in Samara and Simbirsk in 1920 supplied active 
workers for the Southern and South Western 
fronts. 

The military training conducted all over the 
country is for the purpose of creating strong re- 
serve forces to guard the country against enemies. 

So far the women have responded splendidly to 
every call issued by the Red Front during the past 
three years. The industrial centres have been 
especially responsive, having sent many women to 
the front. The proletarian women, owing to their 
class-consciousness, feel the strong ties between 
themselves, as free citizens of the Republic, and 
the success of the Red Army on the battlefield. 
While on the firing line women have faced danger 
fearlessly during the defensive war, and have shown 
unusual heroism and bravery, which has been noted 
by Chief Army Headquarters. 

According to the statement issued by me latter, 
about 1854 women in the Red Army have been 
killed or wounded. A number of them have been 
taken prisoners of war, while a great many, such 
as physicians, nurses, members of machine gun 
corps, have been decorated with the Order of the 
Red Flag. 

Women and Public Dining Rooms 

In the organization and supervision of public 
dining rooms, women have done enormous work. 
Particular attention has been paid by them to the 
children's dining rooms. The women delegates 
do actual duty in these places, as for instance, in 
Kiev and in the Province of Moscow. Through the 
energy and the initiative of the women delegates, 
dining rooms have been opened at many factories 
and shops. 

In the principal cities of Russia, practically all 
the population is being fed at the Public Dining 
Rooms. Thus the idea of relieving the women of 
their daily drudgeries is becoming more and more 
nearly realized. While no bourgeois government 
ever took steps towards freeing women from the 
humdrum of their daily existence, the Workers' 
Republic in three and one half years of revolution 
has already accomplished a good deal toward this 
end. 

Child Welfare and the New Education 

One of the problems nearest to the heart of 
the working women is that of child welfare and the 
new methods of education, which accounts for 
their active interest in this work. Special training 
courses for women attendants, instructors, and 
organizers of nurseries exist not only in the prin- 
cipal cities, but in many small towns of Russia. 
To all these schools the working women delegates 
are being sent The working women delegates are 
sent to nurseries, kindergartens, children's homes, 
etc., to help organize and improve these institu- 
tions. Under the guidance of the communist 
women, a new atmosphere of child education on 
communist lines is created. The old forms of 
benevolent institutions for the "poor orphans", 



such as existed under the bourgeois rule, have been 
entirely abolished. It is true that ihe lack of 
clothing, regular food supply, books, stationery, 
etc., serves as a great obstacle in transforming 
these institutions into model establishments. Never- 
theless the communist women, thanks to their en- 
ergy, have succeeded in awakening the interest of 
the working women in the children's homes and 
nurseries; through the eflforts and invaluable en- 
ergy of communist women, such as comrades 
Nikolayeva, Lilina, Elisarova, Dashen, and many 
others, this great but difficult work is developing 
rapidly. 

Comrade Krupskaya (Ulianova-Lenin) and Men- 
shinsky, are the initiators of the system of uniform 
labor schools. 

Protection of Motherhood 

The Women's Department keeps also in close 
contact with the Department of Child and Mother- 
hood Welfare. The function of this committee is 
to enforce all the decrees pertaining to the welfare 
of motherhood which have been passed in the Soviet 
Republic. Owing to various circumstances, espe- 
cially to the hard economic conditions brought 
about by the war, these laws have not been enforced 
as widely as necessary. These committees, under 
the supervision of the Women's Department, carry 
on a propaganda to protect mothers. Thus the 
working women themselves, becoming acquainted 
with the principal laws of safety in working con- 
ditions for pregnant and nursing mothers, assist 
in putting these laws into eflfect. Although since 
the revolution the principle of equal pay for equal 
work has been instituted, in reality the wages of 
most of the women are far lower than those of 
the men. As woman's skill in labor is not so highly 
developed as man's, women are therefore generally 
put into a lower wage category. Apparently little 
has been done to improve most unhealthy sur- 
roundings, which react harmfully upon the physical 
condition of the women. The Mothers' Welfare 
Committee must be on guard against all these evils. 
The committee enlists the cooperation of the work- 
ing women in its task putting into effect decrees 
pertaining to the safety of labor for women. Guid- 
ed by the committee the working women are on 
the lookout for pregnant working women; they 
improve sanitary conditions by installing wash 
stands, help organize public dining rooms in the 
workshops, etc. 

In Ukraine, the women, under the guidance of 
Comrade Moirova, are doing splendid work along 
these lines. They organize in all enterprises little 
units for the protection of motherhood. There the 
working women are to be found at the head of 
many institutions: nurseries, kindergartens, chil- 
dren's homes, homes for mothers, etc. . . 

The introduction of nurseries, so far, extends 
chiefly to the working women in the towns; it has 
rarely penetrated into the villages. The latter 
have but a few summer nurseries, which are 
especially needed during the season of field work. 
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Nevertheless, this problem will be solved suc- 
cessfully upon the material improvement of the 
general conditions in the country. 

Abolition of Illiteracy 

The working women have aided greatly in the 
campaign against illiteracy, having been called 
upon by the Women's Department of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Communist Party to 
help in this work. At present in a good many 
provinces women delegates are engaged in inspect- 
ing, organizing, and instructing in the schools. A 
good number of them are studying the principles 
of education. 

The educational problem was very broadly dis- 
cussed at all the women's conferences during the 
past few years. To solve the problem more suc- 
cessfully, the proletarian women on their own 
account have taken census of the illiterate female 
population, as the women of Yekaterinburg have 
done. 

Women in the Law Courts 

Women are also to be found in the courts of 
Russia in the capacity of jurors or judges. This 
has been especially popular among the oriental 
women of Russia. They have oeen living in domes- 
tic slavery for centuries, and are still oppressed 
by the heavy religious yoke. Now having been 
proclaimed free citizens by the laws of Soviet 
Russia they are entering upon a new life. They 
have begun to take an active part in the social 
life, having chosen the law courts as the first 
support for their freedom. The women of Bash- 
kiria and Turkestan are already performing 
judiciary functions. 

Working Women in the Schools 

The Women's Department, in their search for 
the most essential utilization of women's working 
power, selects a number of women who are detailed 
to dififerent schools. 

The special attention of the working women is 
called to the courses of study on the "Protection 
of Childhood and Motherhood". The head of the 
National Department for the Protection of Child- 
hood and Motherhood, Comrade Lebedeva, has or- 
ganized these courses very ably and has succeeded 
in raising the general standard of this work, as 
well as of the training for Red Nurses and attend- 
ants. 

The working women are also directed by the 
Women's Department to different Party Schools 
in which they form 10 per cent of the total attend- 
ance. In 1920, through the Women's Department, 
3484 working and peasant women have been sent 
to party schools in 10 provinces. 

At the Sverdlov University — the chief party 
school — a special section for the study of political 
work among women has been established. 

Literary Propaganda among the Women 

Besides these schools, meetings and other methods 
of oral propaganda, the Women's Department also 



conducts an extensive literary propaganda. Seventy- 
four weekly papers issue a special page each week 
devoted to the woman question. 

Besides this, the Central Women's Department 
issues a weekly bulletin in which it proposes the 
program for work, and delegates, instructions, 
theses for propaganda and various information 
dealing with the working women's movement. The 
Central Women's Department publishes also a 
monthly, "Communist Women" with a circulation 
of 30,000 copies. 

The special literary Committee of the Central 
Women's Department supervises the issue of special 
literature, such as pamphlets, leaflets, etc., on ques- 
tions dealing with the working women's movement 
For the past half year over 400,000 copies of 
pamphlets dealing with problems concerning party 
work among the women have been issued by the 
Women's Department The report of the First 
International Communist Women's Conference 
has also made its appearance recently. 

Women and the Problems of Production 

At the present time, when the Workers' Republic 
is faced with the problem of constructing a new 
economic system of production along conununist 
lines, there arises the necessity of having women 
share the responsibility for this work. 

The new form of the organization of labor is 
based on: 

1) A precise registration and efficient distribu- 
tion of all the labor forces of the Republic — women 
included. 

2) Collective instead of individual housekeep- 
ing. 

3) Reconstruction of the social standard of 
life on a new communist basis, so as to enable 
the women to contribute the whole amount of 
their labor to the production of common goods. 

The appeal to both sexes for equal participation 
in the productive activity of the Labor State great- 
ly alters the mutual relations of men and women. 
The dependence of woman upon her master and 
bread-giver, her husband, is rapidly vanishing. At 
present, the mighty Workers' Republic of Soviet 
Russia is the only bread-giver equally to men and 
women. "Those who work shall eat". The success- 
ful development of the new Commonwealth based 
on communism helps the women to gain more and 
more of a foothold in all phases of work. Since 
masses of men have been called to arms, women 
have entered all branches of state and industrial 
work. According to the information issued by the 
National Council of Trade Unions, women form 
a n^ajority in many industries. 



WOMEN IN THE TRADE UNIONS 



Unions 



Membership 



Food Workcre 230.000 

Public feeding workers 100.000 

White goods workers 140.000 

Tobacco workers 30,000 



Percentage 
of IT omen 



74.5 
74JJ 
73.5 
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Hwltal' and du' * n ^^'^^ ^^'^ chances for the future with those of Communism. 

""* wo^rkere . /.T."^ 300,000 62.6 ^"* ^^ awakening of the peasant women is coming 

Textile workers 335.000 58.8 ^^i^c*^ i»ore slowly. Therefore it is the duty of 

Domestic workers 53.2 the Party to find a way to arouse the class con- 
cernment employees 800,000 40.0 sciousness of the peasant women 

Glass and porcelain workers. . 35,000 39.8 a „_««* ^„^„f ;„ «i„^ *«!,:« i • o • . t» 

Printers . 60,000 39.2 . ^ |^^^ event is also takmg place m Soviet Rus- 

Art workers 80,000 37.3 ^^^' ^^ awakenmg of the Moslem women. In all 

Stationery workers 22,000 37.1 the Eastern Republics of Soviet Russia, populated 

Ciiemical workers 130,000 31.0 by Musulmen, the Women's Department is conduct- 

Agricultural workers 200,000 25 i««r v«i^ xrUol ^^^U A ^^»^» ff^-* • j . n 

Workers on communal farms 178,000 24.8 *^S very vital work. A great effort is made to rally 

Metal workers 500,000 24.7 "^^^e women to the banners of the Soviet Republics 

Transport workers 100.000 233 and Communism. Large conferences of working 

Leather workers 150.000 21.6 women have been held all over Eastern Russia; 

Woodworkers" ' ! ! ! .' ! ." ! .' .' ." ! ! ! .' iS Jw Preparations for the First All-Russian Congress are 

Water transport workers 200,000 145 ^^ progress. A conference of Eastern women com- 

Railroad workers 1,000,000 14.2 munists has recently taken place in Moscow. Com- 

rrt , t . 1 . . , . , niunist women of Bashkiria, Kirgisia, Tataria, etc., 

There are but few industries m which women dressed in their national costumes, but their faces 
are not represented. But, although the women covered by the veil prescribed by the Moslem re- 
are predominant in many industries, their repre- Hgion, came to Moscow to their convention. 
sentaUon in factory administration committees is The Women's Department has also begun to 
still very limited. So for example: in the execu- work amongst the intellectual working women, such 
tive administrative bodies of the textile industry as teachers, writers, medical and telephone workers, 
in 38 provinces there are about ten women mem- The enormously difficult work done by the 
bers out of a total of 194, with the exception of Women's Department may be reviewed with joy and 
Kostroma, where women are in the majority on graUtude. Through the efforts of this Department 
the board of management of Oie Unions. the women have been drawn to all kinds of con- 
Results structive social and state work and have become 

Without the vast mass of proletarian women on fully conscious of their citizen rights. We find the 
the labor front no effective success can be achieved, working or peasant woman engaged at various 
Nor is the full emancipation of ten million workers responsible tasks. She is at the head of a depart- 
easily attained unless it is on a communist basis, ment, she acts as a commissar, she organizes public 
It is not actually possible to form the machinery dining rooms, or directs the social care of children, 
of the new Commonwealth without the help of She is represented in all phases of activity for the 
women. welfare of the State. She forms a part of the 
The Great Change machinery of the new Commonwealth. Her in- 

The great change brought about by the October terest in the work is greatly inspired by her duties 
Revolution has shown the workers the true light, as an equal citizen with man. The class-conscious- 
The strain which they are bearing in this period ness of the women has grown immensely in these 
of civil war has strengthened the will of the three years of social revolution. Women's power 
workers of both sexes. They now follow the great of organization has expanded immensely, assum- 
slogan of Karl Marx: "The workers shall gain ing a real mass character. It has become self- 
their freedom by their own efforts". The working evident that without the cooperation of the pro- 
women in the cities, as soon as they became con- letarian women in the Workers' Republic, the solu- 
scious of their rights, readily linked up their tion of its many problems is impossible. 

How the Soviet Government Works 

1. The All-Russian Central Executive Committee 

(The following is tlie first of a series of articles on the institutions of the Soviet Governmeni 
which we are reprinting from ^''Russian Information and Review^\ published by the Russian Trade 
Delegation, London,) 

T N spite of the publication, over three years ago, issue decrees. The following sketches of the prin- 

•■• of the Soviet constitution, the nature of the cipal State organs are intended as an introduction 

organs through which the Government functions, to a wider and more detailed study of their work, 

and the methods of its work still remain an impen- The All-Russian Central Executive Committee of 

etrable mystery to the vast majority of even its Soviets was created as early as June, 1917, when 

friends in western Europe and America. It is the Soviets had not yet assumed State authority, 

unnecessary to discuss here the reasons for this; From a central unified executive organization, 

it is sufficient to state, with no fear of contradic- elected by the General Congress of Soviets from 

tion, that very little is known of the supreme all over Russia, it naturally became the central 

organs of authority in Russia except that they and, between congresses, the supreme legislative 
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body when the great change in the position of the 
Soviets took place in November, 1917. 

The A. R. C. E. C, according to the constitution 
of July, 1918, which was based on the practice of 
twelve months, consisted of 200 members elected 
by the All-Russian Congress. This number was 
increased at the eighth congress in December, 
1920, to 300 members. At first the builders of the 
Soviet constitution conceived of an A. R. C. E. C. 
as a legislative body in more or less permanent 
session, working, consequently, in much the same 
way as western Parliaments, although its functions 
were much wider. Further experience, however, 
showed that the demands of the working masses 
for constant control over and contact with their 
representatives, the ever-present danger that those 
representatives would lose the vital acquaintance 
with local conditions which is essential for a 
revolutionary government, and the extreme short- 
age of practised experienced administrative work- 
ers in the districts, all combined to make it im- 
possible for the A. R. C. E. C. to remain constantly 
in session at Moscow. Since the beginning of 1920, 
therefore, the A. R. C. E. C. meets regularly once 
every two months for approximately a week. At 
these sessions it considers all decrees affecting 
political or economic life, or introducing radical 
changes into the existing State institutions. The 
regular reports of the People's Commissariats, or 
ministries, are considered at these sessions. The 
reports of the presidium, or standing committee, 
relative to the execution of the decisions of the 
last session during the intervening two months,and 
of various sub-committees appointed to work out 
specific questions, are also submitted and discussed. 

In practice the net result has been that only 
those members of the A. R. C. E. C. remain in Mos- 
cow who are (1) engaged on work in one of the 
People's Commissariats or State inter-department- 
al commissions; or (2) detailed for specific work 
by the A. R. C. E. C. either as members of the 
presidium or as representatives of the A. R. C. E. C. 
on various public bodies. The majority of the 
members, however, are engaged between the 
sessions on important work in their own provinces, 
members of executive committees, chiefs of de- 
partments, and so on. 

Detailed statistics are available to illustrate the 
work of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee between January 1 and May 1 of the cur- 
rent year. At the three sessions 700 questions of 
a current nature were discussed, 132 being brought 
forward by private members, seventy-five by the 
People's Commissariat for Transport, sixty-nine 
by the Supreme Appeal Tribunal, and so on. The 
nature of the questions discussed is as follows: 353 
administrative (involving questions of provincial 
boundaries and control of the activity of the 
People's Commissariats and local executive com- 
mittees) and 205 judicial (questions of amnesty, 
appeal,- etc. ) 

During these four months thirty-five commis- 
sions were instituted. Of these, five were in con- 



nection with draft projects for creating autonom- 
ous republics, five for reviewing the work of 
various institutions, four on questions of general 
administrative organization and questions of local 
government, four on judicial questions, and the 
remainder on economic questions and questions of 
the internal administration of the A. R. C. E. C. 
itself. 

Characteristic of the work of the A. R. C. E. C. is 
its "waiting room" in which any worker or peasant 
can see members of the highest legislative author- 
ity in the country without any annoying formali- 
ties and through him approach the presidium of 
the A. R. C. E. C. This institution, in fact, realizes 
in real life the long-dreamt-of ideal of the most 
advanced democrats, namely, the right of private 
individuals to initiate public legislation — which 
has never before been attained so effectively. 
During these four months, 1667 such cases were 
roistered, and 389 of them were rabed by 
peasants. 

To complete the picture of this unprecedented 
legislative body, which is at the same time a work" 
ing institution, both as a unit and in the person 
of each of its members, it is necessary to quote 
from the standing orders of the A. R. C. E. C, pub- 
lished in December, 1919, the provisions relative 
to the members. No member may be arrested 
without the consent of the presidium or the chair- 
man of the A. R. C. E. C. ; traveling expenses of the 
members are allowed by the presidium when they 
are traveling on public work; they may take part 
in a consultative capacity in the proceedings of all 
local Soviets and executive committees; they have 
the right, on production of their mandate, of 
admission to all Soviet institutions and depart- 
ments to obtain information on any point they 
require. On the other hand, no member of the 
A. R. C. E. C. may refuse to execute any task 
aaftigned to him by the presidium; every member 
must be actively engaged in Soviet work, either in 
a central or in a local organ of the Government; 
members of the A. R. C. E. C. who have failed to 
attend three successive sessions without adequate 
reasons forfeit their seats and are replaced by 
reserve members, or "candidates", elected at the 
same time as the A. R. C. E. C. at the All-Russian 
Congress; all members receive salary at fixed 
rates from the A. R. C. E. C, and receipt of addi- 
tional salary or income from any source is for- 
bidden. 

Summarizing the foregoing, it is clear that the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee is 
specifically the organ which co-ordinates the ac- 
tivities of the local Soviet authorities and of the 
central Soviet organs; legislating, administrating, 
and exercising judicial functions at one and the 
same time. Its businesslike sessions and its quick 
and sensitive ear to the requirements of the masses 
make it a peculiarly successful example of the 
spirit of the Soviet Government 
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(Translation of a Note of the British Government, of 
November 2, handed by J. D. Gregory to the Russian 
Representative in London, Krassin, by order of Marquis 
Curzon of Kedleston.) 

I acknowledge receipt of your memorandum of October 
28, accompanied by a copy of the communication of Mr. 
Chicherin, on the matter of Russians foreign debts. Mr. 
Chicherin, referring to the decisions passed by the Brus- 
sels G>nference, declares that the suggestion to acknowledge 
'*the old debts on certain conditions** at present cor- 
responds with the intentions of the Soviet Government. 
It is further declared in the note that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is ready to recognize its obligations toward other 
governments and their citizens, ansing on the basis of 
the national loans raised by the Tsar*8 Government before 
1914, but solely under the condition that the great powers 
will conclude a final peace with the Soviet Government 
and recognize the Government of the Soviet Republic 
For this purpose, it is declared in the note, it is necessary 
to summon an international conference. 

His Majesty's Government recognizes that in making 
this declaration the Soviet Government has taken the only 
correct path to reach the goal which, by its declaration, 
it is striving for, namely: the economic cooperation with 
other Countries. But in this declaration there are pas- 
sages whose precise sense is not clear to His Majesty's 
Government, and before defining its attitude to this declara- 
tion as a whole, after consultation vrith the other govern- 
ments with which it is associated by jtheir mutual participa- 
tion in the International Famine Relief Commission, His 
Majesty's Government would like to receive further explan- 
ations with regard to certain passages. You point out 
that the recognition of what the Brussels Conference de- 
fined as the **existing debts and other obligations arising 
on the basis of established claims" is in accordance with 
the present intentions of the Soviet Government. But, 
on the other hand, your concrete proposal limits itself 
to the recognition of a single specific category of debts 
or obligations. His Majesty's Government would like to 
know whether it is in accordance with the desire of the 
Soviet Government at the present moment to recognize 
also other types of obligations, such, for example, as the 
loans to the Tsarist Government after 1914, the municipal 
and railway loans, and the claims of foreign owners of 
property situated in Russia, confiscated or destroyed by 
the Soviet Government. His Majesty's Government requests 
the Soviet Government to define clearly its attitude toward 
all claims of this kind. 

In Mr. Chicherin's note there are also other declarations 
requiring comment, such, for example, as the passage in 
which His Majesty's Government is accused of intending 
to support hostile intervention against the Soviet Govern- 
ment, as well as the passage in which it is asserted that 
the obligation to pay the loans loses force in the course 
of time. But His Majesty's Government considers it not 
desirable at the present time to raise further questions, 
aside from those raised above, 

n. 

{Translation of a Radio-telegram, of November 12, of 
the People*s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, addressed to 
the Russian Representative in London, Krassin, 

I beg you to assure the British Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the pleasure with which the Soviet Government 
received the British answering note on the subject of the 
foreign loans. We note with satisfaction that the British 
Government, in asking explanation on various points con- 
nected with this general question, has thus actually opened 
up the way for a mutual solution of the problem with 
which we are faced in our common desire for collabora- 
tion in the economic field. We share the opinion of the 
British Government that certain phases of this problem 



are as yet quite obscure and will require explanation from 
both parties. We consider it evident that in view of their 
intricacies and complexities these questions cannot be 
successfully solved by an exchange of radio-telegrams 
and that formal negotiations would be the only means of 
illuminating the obscure points contained in them. Being 
convinced that an international conference is the only 
means for attaining satisfactory results in this matter, 
we propose that all disputed question of the kind men- 
tioned in the British answering note should be obligatorily 
submitted for the consideration of this conference, the 
more since we shall not have at our disposal actual figures 
concerning certain categories of claims mentioned in the 
above note, until the claims themselves are submitted to 
us by the other parties in the proper form. We consider 
the question of Russia's indebtedness to be only a spe- 
cific phase of the general problem of the reliabilitation 
of Russia, and of the still more important problem of 
the economic rehabilitation of the whole world. We 
therefore propose that each pi^rtial question touching the 
Russian loans should be investigated in connection with 
the problem as a whole, with which the whole world is 
faced and which requires a general consideration at the 
conference proposed by the Russian Government. We must 
specifically point out that a successful solution of these 
extrebiely complicated questions is absolutely impossible 
without mutual trust and good will, which may best of 
all be called forth in the course of a common labor at 
the conference, on questions having a vital significance 
for the interested parties. But the first condition for such 
mutual trust must be the cessation of the systematic ex- 
clusion of Russia from international conferences on ques- 
tions touching her interests, as well as the cessation of 
all attempts to force upon Russia decisions taken without 
her participation. Only when the Russian Republic shall 
be convinced that her interests are not being made use of 
as an object of trading between other powers, only then 
will the atmosphere of confidence be produced without 
which a successful solution of the question of her .in- 
debtedness and her economic rehabilitation will forever 
remain doubtful. But it is necessary at present to men- 
tion that the question raised by the British Government 
as to a declaration alleged to have been contained in our 
note, to the effect that the force of obligations of indebted- 
ness decreases in the course of a certain time, is the 
outcome merely of an error in telegraphic transmission. 
In our note to you we pointed out that not a single 
people is obliged to pay for the chains which it has borne 
in the course of previous centuries; in other words, a 
people that has freed itself from despotism is not obliged 
to pay the debts of the previous despotic government which 
made use of these loans against its own people. But we 
have always maintained that we shall carry out with the 
utmost scrupulousness all the money obligations of our 
own government. In view of this standpoint taken by us 
toward the Tsarist debts, we believe that in declaring our 
readiness to recognize the loans of the period before the 
war we are making an extremely important concession, 
and the actual aim of this concession is to smooth the 
way for a full agreement, for economic collaboration in 
common tasks, in the field of production and exchange. 

CnicHERm, 
People*s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 

CORRECTION 

An error appears in the translation of the Note of the 
Soviet Government of October 28, 1921, published in the 
December number of Soviet Russia, page 260. The trans- 
lation which we published contained the following phrase: 
*'No people is obliged to pay those debts which are as 
chains riveted on it through long centuries." Correctly 
translated from the official Russian text, this phrase should 
read: "No people is obliged to pay the price of the 
chains which have been imposed upon it during centuries.' 
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RECOGNITION OF SOVIET RUSSIAN 
RED CROSS 

The recognition of the Soviet Russian Red Cross as a 
member of the International Red Cross is announced in 
the following letter from the Chairman of the Interna- 
iiorutl Committee at Geneva to the Central Committee of 
the National Red Cross organizations: 

International Red Cross Committee 
Inter Arma Caritas 

Geneva, October 15, 1921. 

To the Chairman and Members of the Central Committee 
of the Red Cross. 

Gentlemen: 

The 10th Internationa] Conference of the Red Cross, 
m its plenary session of April 4, 1921, at Geneva, recog- 
nized that the International Committee had taken proper 
action with regard to the Soviet Red Cross, and advised 
it to continue the negotiations with the Soviet Government 
m order to obtain for the delegate^ of the International 
Committee and of the Red Cross Societies which should 
request it, authorization to enter Russia to bring relief 
to the population. 

Pursuant to this suggestion, the International Committee 
informed the Soviet Russian Red Cross by wireless of 
July 6 that, on inspection of the report of its delegate 
Dr. W. Wehrlin, who had returned from Russia, the 
committee was ready to recognize and maintain official 
relations with it, if normal intercourse were established 
between the two organizations, and particularly if the 
Committee's delegate were allowed to go to Moscow to 
there represent the International Committee in the offices 
of the Soviet Red Cross and Government, as the delegates 
of the Russian Red Cross at Berne represented it in the 
offices of the International Committee. 

An affirmative and satisfactory answer having reached 
OS under date of August 6, and our delegate having 
been able to return to Moscow, we have the honor to 
make known to you that we can now officially recognize 
the Red Cross of Moscow as the National Red Cross 
Society in Russia, i. e., in the part of the Russian Empire 
which constitutes the territory of the **Soviet Russian 
Federative Socialist Republic**. 

This Society, in fact, satisfies the essential requirements 
which have to be met by every National Red Cross Society. 

The Swiss Department of State has certified to us that 
present day Russia was always considered as one of the 
signatory states of the Geneva Convention. 

The Red Cross has been recognized by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment as a National Society and as an auxiliary to the 
official health Service (ordinances of the Soviet Govern- 
ment dated August 7, 1918 and July 8, 1920, which we 
copy below ) ; and the official representative of the Red 
Croes in Russia, Dr. Bagotzky, at Berne, has, by letter 
of August 28 and September 7, 1920, formally stated to 
us that no other national Red Cross Society will be recog- 
nized in the territory of the Soviet Republic. 

It has at its head a Centra] Committee, the membership 
of which we give below. It admits to the organization 
all its nationals without distinction of sex, faith or politic- 
al opinion, and includes in its sphere of action the whole 
territory of the Soviet Republic The by-laws show that 
the other requirements are likewise satisfied. 

By thus recognizing the Russian Red Cross of the Soviet 
Republic, the International Committee does not intend 
to renounce the de facto relations which it has with the 
former Russian Red Cross organization, in view of the 
humanitarian activity which it has demonstrated and is 
still carrying on outside of the territory of the Soviet 
Republic on behalf of the Russian refugees in foreign 
countries. 

The Central Committee of the Russian Red Cross at 
Moacow is at present made up of the following members: 
Dr. Zenobius Soloviev, Chairman; Dr. Alexander Goloub- 
koT, Vice-Chairman; Eugene Korovin, Secretary; Dr. 



Michael Baranov, Maxim Dtvinov, Alexander Dogadov, 
Michael Urivayev. Its address is: Leontievsky 11, Moscow. 
Please accept, gentlemen, the assurance of our very 
high regard. 

For the International Red Cross Committee^ 
GusTAVE Ador, 
Chairman. 
Paul Des Gouttes, 
General Secretary. 
• • • 

The Representative of the Soviet Russian Red Cross in 
America is Dr. D. H. Dubrowsky, Room 1102, 110 West 
40th Street, New York City. 



THE RUSSIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
. IN GERMANY 

On November 15, Krestinsky, the Representative 
of Soviet Russia, was received by Dr. Wirth and 
handed his credentials to be forwarded to President 
Elbert. During the reception the following were 
present: Brodovsky, secretary of the Russian Em- 
bassy; Stomonjakov, the commercial representa- 
tive; German Secretary of State, Haniel; of the 
Foreign Office, Baron Maltzahn, director of the 
Eastern Department and Hauschild, Director of 
the Russian Section. 

Krestinsky made the following address: 

**Sir, in handing over my credentials to be 
placed in the hands of the President, I greet in 
your person the Government of the German Repub- 
lic. 

**For the rebirth of Russia, which has been de- 
stroyed by the imperialist and civil wars, as well 
as by the intervention and blockade, the resump- 
tion and extension in all directions of relations 
with Germany is a vital necessity. Also the eco- 
nomic situation of Germany since the war demands 
cooperation with Russia. These common interests 
found their first legal expression in the treaty of 
May 6, 1921.* In the name of the Soviet Govern- 
ment I express the hope that relations between 
Germany and Russia will not remain limited to 
the bounds of the Treaty of May 6, and that there 
will be a still closer cooperation between Germany 
and Russia, which is necessary for the interests 
of both peoples." 

Dr. Wirth replied: 

**Sir, I thank you for the words of greeting 
which you have addressed to me, and which have 
given expression to the necessity of making the 
relations between Russia and Germany still more 
intimate. At the same time I must express my 
satisfaction that the Soviet Russian Government 
desires to maintain good relations with Germany. 
I declare for my part that I consider it my chief 
task to achieve a strengthening of the relations 
of both peoples on the basis of cooperation. The 
wish which you express I shall communicate to 
the president of the state." 

After this reception Krestinsky was received by 
President Ebert. Novy Mir, Berlin. 



•Full text in Soviet Russia, July, 1921. 
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Commerce and Industry 

(The following data on various enterprises undertaken by Russians at home and abroad show 
how shortsighted is the policy of those governments tliat will make no Trade Agreements with 
Russia,) 



SEPTEMBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

Incomplete returns show the following figures 
of imports and exports at various Russian ports and 
frontier stations during September: 

Petrograd, — Imports: 69,830 tons, mainly steel 
rails, fuel, and seed corn. This figure is exclusive 
of 3,000 tons of foodstuffs for famine relief, of 
which over 2,000 tons was consigned to the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration. Exports: 11,650 tons, 
mainly flax, hemp, and timber. 

Yamburg (Esthonian frontier — ^goods via Reval). 
— Imports: 41,350 tons, mainly seed and food- 
stuffs. Exports: 110 tons of flax and hemp. 

Sebezh (Latvian frontier — goods via Riga). — 
Imports: 17,800 tons, apart from 4,880 tons of 
foodstuffs consigned to the American Relief Admin- 
istration. 

Byeloostrov (Finnish frontier). — Imports: 1,900 
tons, mainly paper. 

Archangel. — Imports: 4,150 tons, mainly salt 
fish. Exports: 5,800 tons of planks, tar, and seal 
skins. 

Black Sea Ports. — Novorossisk, 1,700 tons of 
agricultural implements; Odessa, 17,350 tons of 
coal and coke; Nikolaiev, 4,300 tons of coal; 
Mariupol, 3,300 tons of coal. 

The imports mentioned v above amount to over 
160,000 tons, which should be compared with the 
total imports for January, 12,000 tons; and for 
July, 91,000 tons. 



PURCHASES IN ENGLAND 
The following figures supplied by the Russiain 
Trade Delegation, London, show the actual pur- 
chases made in the United Kingdom by the All- 
Russian Co-operative Society, Ltd., for shipment 
to Russia on behalf of the Russian Government. 
These are the purchases made during this year, and 
do not include purchases amounting to £2,000,000 
made before the end of 1920. 

Purchases made in Great Britain by Arcos dur- 
ing 1921: 

£ 

January, 1921 56,ai4 

February 212,271 

March 126,995 

April 627,885 

May 354,361 

June 844,522 

July 440,997 

August 303,404 

September 1,096,928 

Total January-September, 1921 £4,064,207 



These figures relate to definite purchases made, 
and are not comparable month by month with the 
English Board of Trade figures for exports, for 
the obvious reason that some time elapses between 
the purchase and the actual despatch of goods to 
Russia. The following table shows the actual de- 
spatch of goods to Russia during the first nine 
months of the present year: the figures for the 
earlier months, of course, include shipments of 
goods actually purchased in 1920. 

Shipped from Great Britain to Russia during 
1921: 



Various 
£ 

January 269,290 

February 342,843 

March 375,087 

April 235,629 

May 571,184 

June 372,895 

July 415,364 

August 498,447 

September ... 362,419 

Total 3,443,158 



Coal 


Total 


£ 


£ 




269,290 




342,843 


7,919 


383,006 




235,629 




571,184 




372,895 


57,751 


473,115 


116,675 


615,122 


110,289 


472,708 



292,634 3,735,792 



In order to show the various industries which 
have benefited from these purchases for Russia, 
an analysis is given below of the total purchases 
from the beginning of operations in the autumn of 
1920 up to September 30, 1921. 

Chief items purchased by Arcos for Russia: 

£ 

Cloth 2,173,458 

Readymade clothing 254,650 

Jute sacks 70,483 

Agricultural machinery, implements, 

and ironmongery 436,350 

Textile machinery 118,496 

Machine belts 100,816 

Machine parts 6,248 

Steel ropes 89,396 

Binder twine 94,622 

Medical and scientific instruments. . . . 16,926 

Seed 374,746 

Foodstuffs 2,018,299 

Drugs and chemicals 279,560 

Boots 14,013 

Fishing nets 11,160 

All of the above figures relate to purchases actu- 
ally made in the United Kingdom. 
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Apart from these purchases made in the United 
Kingdom, the All-Russian Co-operative Society in 
London has made purchases abroad, mainly in 
America and Germany, amounting to £2,300,000 
for the period up to September 30, 1921. This in- 
cludes £328,000 for coal purchased in America 
during the early part of this year; £290,000 for 
agricultural machines from America; and about 
£274,000 for chemicals, mainly from Switzerland 
and Germany. 



PURCHASES FOR FAMINE RELIEF 

The People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade 
had made the following purchases of food stuffs 
abroad for famine relief, up to October 1: 



Article 



Flour 

Flour 

Wheat 

Rye 

Haricots 

Peas 

Peas 

Peas 

Rice 

Herrings 

Meat 

Meat 

Salt Pork 

Hams 

Suet 

Suet 

Suet 

Dripping 

Dripping 

Chocolate 

Cocoa 

Dried Vegetables 
Dried Vegetables 

Sugar 

Soap 



Place of 
Purchase 

London 

Lithuania 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Finland 

Lithuania , 

London 

London 

London 

France 

London 

London 

London 

Finland 

Lithuania 

London 

Riga 

London 

London 

Finland 

France 

London 

London 



Quantity 

Purchased 

(Tons) 

56,917 

450 

371,255 

10,870 

18,771 

2,405 

300 

660 

6,550 

24,933 

900 

1,333 

2,260 

170 

1,417 

32 

83 

833 

1,267 

83 

747 

62 

373 

2,687 

883 



The Commissariat for Foreign Trade also bought 
a large amount of goods in England, Germany, and 
Sweden, which they intend to barter for food in 
the unaffected provinces. The Comimissariat has 
also purchased large quantities of seed for the 
famine area. 



SALE OF RUSSIAN PRODUCE IN ENGLAND 

Sin^'e the beginning of this year, produce 
from Soviet Russia has begun to arrive regularly 
in Great Britain, where it has been sold for the 
Russian Government by the All-Russian Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd. Before the signing of the trade 
agreement the business done was infinitesimal, but 



since May there has been a steadily increasing 
volume of imports from Russia, and in the last 
three months substantial sale have been effected. 
The following figures published by the Russian 
Trade Delegation, London, show the total sales 
month by month, up to November 18, the latest 
date for which statistics are available: 

Sales of Russian production in Great Brietain 
by Arcos, 1921: 

£ 

January 260 

February 17,225 

March 550 

April 7,431 

May 36,283 

June 52,304 

July 53,321 

August 52,588 

September 119,798 

October 424,134 

November 1-18 372,131 

Total £1,136,025 

The most important item has been timber, large 
quantities of which are coming through from 
Archangel and Petrograd. The following are the 
main items sold during the period January 1 to 
November 18, 1921: 

Analysis of sales of Russian produce, 1921: 

£ 

Bristles 4,187 

Caviare 1,845 

Copper 26,300 

Flax, hemp, and tow 202^35 

Furs 11,268 

Hides, goats, camel, and horse hair. . . • 1,994 

Lycopodium 3,615 

Manganese 8,550 

Oil 121,756 

Pitch 24,600 

Potash 5,916 

Sunflower seed oilcake 8,120 

Timber 683,860 

Tobacco 16,486 

Tar 14,414 

The total value of the Russian produce sold in 
Great Britain during this year is, of course, much 
smaller than the total value of Russian purchases 
in Great Britain, but the monthly figures show 
that the margin between purchases and sales is 
becoming narrower; for the month of October 
the sales actually exceeded the purchases. Else- 
where in this issue of Soviet Russia full details of 
Russia's purchases up to September 30 are given 
during October the new purchases amounted to 
£282,498; and the actual shipments to Russia dur- 
ing that month (including, of course, goods bought 
earlier) amounted to £797,450. 

The following are the main items in the pur- 
chases made in England during October: 
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£ 

Foodstuffs 181,123 

Coal and coke 59,008 

Chemicals 10,119 

Clothing and boots 9,612 

Soap 8,406 

Textile machinery 5,397 

Hardware 4s286 

The following comparison may be made be- 
tween Russian purchases and sales in Great Britain 
during the period January 1 to October 31, 1921: 

Total purchases £4,346,705 

Total sales £763,894 

Goods to the value of £2,000,000 bought by 
Russia in Great Britain at the end of 1920 are not 
included in the above; part of these goods was 
actually shipped only in 1921, so that the goods 
actually shipped from January 1 to October 31 
amount to £4,533,242. When the final November 
figures are available, it will be apparent that, 
although Russian exports to Great Britain have 
taken longer to develop, yet they are steadily rising 
to tlie level of the Russian imports. In pre-war 
years, of course, Russia's exports of grain formed 
a high proportion of the total. At present, and 
for next year at least, no export of grain will be 
possible, but given good weather conditions and 
a fair harvest next year, it might become possible 
to resume grain exports in 1923. A great deal 
depends, however, on the adequate supply of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, of locomotives, 
etc., and in the interval Russia's total imports 
must exceed her exports. The figures given above, 
however, show that considerable progress has been 
made in the export of produce other than grain; 
and the general revival of production which is 
now taking place in Russia will result in the steady 
growth of these exports. 



The stock of logs at the saw mills at the end of 
October was as follows: 



EXPORTS FROM NORTHERN TIMBER TRUST 



Syeverolyes — the State Trust for the exploitation 
of the northern forest areas — had completed its 
organization in the Archangel and Murman areas 
by the end of October. All saw mills have been 
taken over, also fifty-seven steam vessels for river 
and White Sea transport Up to October 16, four- 
teen vessels, laden with 11,811 standards of timber, 
had been despatched to England; one vessel, with 
661 standards, had been sent to Norway; and one 
vessel, with 536 standards, to Holland. In the 
second half of October nine ships were being load- 
ed with 8, 540 standards for England and two 
ships with 1,300 standards for Norway, and a fur- 
ther six vessels with a loading capacity of 6,750 
standards were expected. 

The Syeverolyes will therefore have been able to 
despatch to foreign markets, before the close of the 
navigation period, nearly 30,000 standards, the 
value of which is about 500,000 pounds sterling. 





Logs 


For Savring 


Other* 


Archangel 


810,642 


645,142 


165,500 


Onega 


287,695 


167,400 


120,295 


Mezen 


169,000 


109,000 


60,000 



1,267,337 



921,542 



345,795 



Intensive work is being carried on, the mills at 
Archangel working one and a half shifts, at Onega 
two shifts, and at Mezen three shifts per day. 



THE LEATHER INDUSTRY 

In the first half of 1921 the tanneries of the 
R. S. F. S. R. dressed a total of 3,451,000 hides— 
1,686,000 large and 1,765,000 small. This is 
twenty-eight per cent more than was produced in 
the first half of 1920, and twenty-two per cent 
more than in the second half of 1920. 

The average monthly dressing of skins was as 
follows: 

Large Small Total 

First half, 1920.... 166,000 284,000 450,000 
Second half, 1920. . 171,000 299,000 470,000 
First half, 1921... 281,000 294,000 575,000 

The following table shows the production in 
relation to the program: 

Large Small 

January — June, 192L hides hides Total 

Program 1,679 2,500 4,099 

Actually tanned 1,686 1,765 3,451 

Percentage 

of program 107 70 88 

The production of footwear for the first half 
of this year was 3,677,000 pairs, as compared 
with 3,337,000 pairs for the same period of 1920. 
During the first seven months of this year (up to 
July 31) 57,542 saddles and 53,270 sets of har- 
nesses were produced — 114 per cent and forty- 
nine per cent of the program respectfully. 

The number of leather industry enterprises and 
the number of workers engaged in them for the 
months of June and July were as follows: 

Tanneries 1,136 36,243 

Boot factories 450 43,331 

Harness works 89 8,584 

Total 1,675 88,208 

The new economic policy and the system of 
collective payment are showing some remarkable 
results in increased output. The following figures 
are available for the Skorohod boot factory and 
leather works in Petrograd. During October the 
output was 667,480 pairs of bcots and shoes, as 
compared with 48,000 pairs in August and 10,000 
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pairs in May. This tremendous increase in pro- 
ductivity was achieved in spite of the reduction 
of the stafiF by 333 workers. Similarly, the tannery 
prepared 5,058 large and 12,653 small skins, as 
compared with 3,628 large and 10,548 small in 
September. The number of employees in the boot 
factory is now 1,883, and in the tannery 303 . 



REPAIR OF THE RIVER FLEET 

The program of repairs of the river fleet for the 
1921 season was completed by September 1. Ac- 
cording to the program 2,650 steam vessels were 
to be repaired by that date; but the work was 
carried on with such enthusiasm that the number 
of steamers actually repaired by that date was 
3,172. This represents 120 per cent of the pro- 
gram. By September 1 5,935 other vessels had 
also been repaired — 149 in excess of the program. 



BAKU OIL OUTPUT 

Statistics to the end of October show that the 
output of the Baku oilfields, which had remained 
almost stationary from July to September, rose 
rapidly with the introduction of collective pay- 
ment in October. The monthly output was as 
follows: 

Tons 

Average, January to June, 1921 220,000 

July 196,000 

August 196,000 

September 195,000 

October 210,000 



TRADE WITH FRANCE 

In view of the development of trade between 
Soviet Russia and England, Italy, Greece, and other 
countries, the representatives of French firms have 
started negotiations with the Ukrainian Trade Dele- 
gation in Constantinople, in order to find a market 
in Black Sea ports for French products. 



NEGOTIATIONS WITH BELGIUM 

The Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
announced that Belgium intends to resume negotia- 
tions with Soviet Russia for the conclusion of a 
Trade Agreement 



WORKERS' itELIEF 

The steamer "Frida Horn" left Stettin on Nov- 
ember 20 for Petrograd with over 600 tons of food, 
tools and clothes which had been collected by the 
Workers' Relief Committee in Berlin. In con- 
nection with the departure of the steamer a demon- 
stration of the workers of Stettin took place in 
the free port of Stettin. — Rosta JFieru 



RECENT IMPORTS 

Considerable shipments arrived in Soviet Russia 
via Esthonia during the last week in November, 
comprising 29 carloads rye, 49 carloads wheat, 
40 carloads paper, 7 carloads sugar, 4 carloads 
steam boilers, 3 carloads condensed milk, 4 car- 
loads beans, 3 carloads saws, 1 carload soap, 1 
carload motor pumps and miscellaneous goods. 

— Rosta. 



Children's Relief 

{The American Committee for the Relief of 
Russian Children has supplied us with the follow- 
ing statement of their aims and work:) 

, Long before Russia %ade her appeal to the 
world to send food to relieve her famine stricken 
districts, a committee of American men and women 
organized a drive for relief for Russian children. 
This committee went quietly about its work, making 
several shipments of milk during the spring, and 
was one of the first to respond to the call for famine 
relief from Maxim Gorky. Immediately after the 
call was sounded several hundred cases of milk 
were forwarded by this committee. 

The American Committee for the Relief of 
Russian Children did its work chiefly through the 
American liberals. It abstained from touching the 
labor movement for the reason that it fel that other 
forces could make the appeal to the workers more 
effectively. The Committee appealed directly to 
the liberal men and women of New York, and 
met with a hearty response. Up to date approxim- 
ately $10,000 worth of dry and condensed milk 
have been shipped direct to the Commissariat of 
Health at Moscow through the Soviet Russia 
Medical Relief Society and the Russian Red Cross. 
The Russian Red Cross is, at present, the medium 
through which shipments are reularly made. 

The work of this group is now being extended 
to other cities, where local drives are being organ- 
ized in behalf of the children. Committees have 
been started in Philadelphia, Pa., and Greenwich, 
Conn., and similar organizations are being estab- 
lished in other cities. 

On the various committees now serving are: 
Dr. Phyllis Ackerman, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. 
Judah L. Magnes, Dr. Henry Neumann, B. C. 
Vladeck, Helen Hartley Jenkins, Crystal Eastman, 
Clare Sheridan, Walter Lippmann, Martha Davis, 
Ruth Pickering, Dr. D. H. Dubrowsky, Dr. John 
Ochsol, Mrs. Stewart Chase, Mrs. D. H. Dubrowsky, 
Anna Walling, Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis, Mrs. 
J. E. Quan, Mrs. Prince Hopkins, Miss Ely, Mrs. 
C. D. Lanier, and James Quan. 

Checks may be sent to the American Committee 
for the Relief of Russian Children, Room 506, 
110 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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N. LENIN: The Meaning of the Agricultaral Tax; 
N. BUKHARIN: The New Economic Policy of Soviet 
Russia; S. J. RUTGERS: The Intellectuals and the 
Russian Revolution. In one volume. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr and Company, 1921. Qoth« 127 pp. 

The three articles published together in this volume 
are not on entirely related subjects, but each is sufficiently 
interesting in itself to make the enterprise of getting them 
out in book form distinctly worth while. It is unfortunate, 
however, that Lenin*s famous article on the Agricultural 
Tax (dated April 21, 1921) should appear here in the 
same incomplete form in which Soviet Russia reprinted 
it, in July, from The Russian Press Review. Later, in 
The Communist International, Nos. 16-17, a much fuller 
version appeared, which we have not since reprinted in 
Soviet Russia, for the reason that there have been too 
many other matters of importance to place before our 
readers. But we recommend to the publishers of this 
book that they get the full text of the Lenin article for 
their second edition. 

The remaining article^^ the book are by men who 
are not strangers in Amenca. Bukharin and Rutgers were 
members of the Socialist Publication Society in New York, 
in the organization of which Trotsky also participated, 
which brought out a quarterly magazine called The Class 
Struggle for several years, beginning when the United 
States entered the European War, in 1917, and ending 
with the transfer of the periodical to the ownership of 
the Communist Labor Party of America in 1919. It is 
amusing to recall that Trotsky, now Conunissar of War, 
but then not yet completely divorced from his pacifist 
leanings, was for a weekly publication of the paper, and 
for calling it **Against the War**. Even before Trotsky^s 
departure from America, in March, 1917, Bukharin re- 
turned to Russia, while Rutgers remained for a time, 
finally reaching Russia in 1918. Those who recall The 
New International, a paper run by Rutgers and Fraina 
in 1917, will be particularly interested to be reminded of 
an article by Lenin that appeared in its columns long be- 
fore the November Revolution, in which Lenin states 
with the utmost definiteness the same position taken by 
him four years later, in the article of April 21, included 
in the volume here being reviewed: 

**Hist'>ric conditions have made the Russians, perhaps, 
for a short period, the leaders of the revolutionary world 
proletariat, but Socialism cannot now prevail in Russia. 
We can expect only an agrarian revolution, which will 
help to create more favorable conditions for further de- 
velopment of the proletarian forces and may result in 
measures for the control of production and distribution. 

The main result of the present Revolution will have 

to be the creation of more favorable conditions for further 

revolutionary development and to influence the more high' 

fy-developed European countries into action" {The New 

ntemational, July 23, 1917.) 

Those who now complain that the Russian Revolution is 
going back on its principles should remember that even 
Lenin did not believe in 1917 that a complete Social 
Revolution would grow out of the Russian action of that 
year. Louis C. Fraina, one of the editors of The Class 
Struggle in 1917, quoting the above words of Lenin in 
the latter periodical (they originally appeared in a letter 
to Swiss comrades, written after his departure for Russia), 
says: 

*Tn his course of action, Lenin seems to be what one 
might call a revolutionary opportunist. He is not blind 
to the impracticability of establishing Socialism, but he 
wishes to use the present situation for revolutionary inter- 
national action." {The Class Struggle, Vol. I. No. 2, p. 140.) 

But let us return to Bukharin and Rutgers. The former*s 
contribution, a lecture delivered July 8, 1921, to the Third 
International Delegates at Moscow, also takes up the 
new economic policy of Russia, and draws a thorough 
picture of affairs in Russia at the time, closing ¥rith the 
following brilliant contrast: 



"Paul Levi and all the opportunists of the world say: 
'You see, the Bolsheviks are making concessions to the 
peasants and we make concessions to the masses.* But 
this analogy is not correct. We make concessions to secure 
the equilibrium of the Soviet system, Levi makes con- 
cessions to maintain the capitalist equilibrium, and he 
does not seem to notice this little difference. We might 
as well say that there is an army in France and there is 
an army here, a police system there and an Extraordinary 
Commission here. The essential point is — what are the 
class functions of these institutions, and which class do 
they serve? Whoever makes abstraction of the class 
lives in the skies, not on earth. And I think it would 
be better if our enemies remain in the skies and we 
remain on solid earth.** 

The gem of the collection is the essay of Rutgers, *The 
Intellectuals and the Russian Revolution**. Rutgers 
begins with an analysis of the role of the intellectual 
in bourgeois life. He shows that in capitalist society, 
the middle-class intellectuals are permitted by the bour- 
geoisie to attain a certain relative independence in matters 
material and mental, a degree that is determined by the 
value the bourgeoisie sets on their services. Yet the 
middle-class intellectual leads, within this "^independence**, 
a life of deadly dullness, which makes him precisely the 
most active propagandist of Imperialism, by driving him 
out into whatever adventurous phases the system may still 
have. The New Republic, it will be remembered, attribut- 
ed America's entrance into the war to the intellectuals, 
and Rutgers says: "The more desperate the reality of 
bourgeois life, the more passionate and utterly reckless 
the ardor with which the more energetic among them 
embrace this new ideal. Pioneers of science, engineers, 
ministers of religion, soldiers, politicians, and journalists, 
leaving their study, sally forth to the conquest of the 
world, penetrating into the farthest recesses of Asia and 
Africa. And the home-stayers have a new task in keeping 
down by fraud and by force the tumultuous masses, the 
'enemies of culture*.** 

Coming to the subject -of the- attitude of the intellectual 
classes in Russia toward the Revolution — and here he 
bases his remarks both on a priori grounds and on his 
own travels in Russia, as an inspector of Public Works — 
Rutgers expresses the view that the intellectuals will not 
in most cases be sympathetic toward the Revolution, or 
permit themselves to be employed in its service, and takes 
issue with Karl Radek for having stated that the intel- 
lectuals in Western Europe would show more eagerness 
to help the Revolution than they have in Russia. Through- 
out his discussion of the Russian intellectual, on whom 
he counts but little, Rutgers seems to be moved chiefly 
by the consideration expressed by him in the magnificent 
dilemma: "It is the same as with the productivity of 
industrial labor, which declines when food is insufficient, 
while an increase in the food-production is possible only 
when the productivity of industrial labor increases. Simi- 
larly, control of the intellectuals by the workers is neces- 
sary in the very first place; but for this a degree of 
culture is required, the monopoly of which is provisionally 
held by the intellectuals.** Rutgers admits that some 
elements coming from the middle class will be of assist- 
ance to the workers in their struggle: "Single individuals 
of the bourgeois intellectual middle-class join the workers* 
class; it is plain they do so, and logical that they should 
since they are members of a middle-class,** — but he does 
not believe that they are in many cases devoted and 
permanent adherents. He finds, for instance, that one of 
the great difficulties of the Hungarian Soviet Republic 
was "the fraternal coroperation between Social-patriots and 
Communists in a conquest of power at which no blood 
was shed; high sounding declarations of engineers and 
intellectuals, who put themselves at the service of the 
Soviet administration in order to co-operate in the recon- 
struction. Result: extensive corruption from the outset, 
an organization of industry in which the workers have 
nothing to say, systematic treason, . . . and, in the end. 
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surrender and the toleration of a bestial white terror." 
(Pages 81, 82, 92.) 

Rutgers does not hope for much from bureaucrats and 
intellectuals anywhere, cerUinly not in the great Russian 
centres, not even from the new bureaucratic elements rising 
from the proletariat (p. 92), but is enthusiastic in de- 
scribing the new educational system, which is to teach 
the workers what they need to know in order to work 
and govern, instead of making them mere automatons 
and good-for-nothing office-holders. He finds that the best 
chances for the development of a new spirit among gov- 
ernment employees are in the provinces. **From my in- 
specting tours in the provinces I always returned in a 
hopeful mood. In the smaller units better work was done; 
there was more organization there, more enthusiasm, more 
sense of the new, than among the generality of the officials 
in the great bureaux of Moscow.** (Page 91.) 



CMEHA BEX. The Change of Landmarks. Katerinska 

uL c. 40, Prague II. 
CMEHA BEX. The Change of Landmarks. A Weekly 

Journal, 12 Rue Lagrange, Paris. 

Since the November Revolution in Russia nearly two 
million Russian refugees have been living in Europe. 
Before the revolution these people were divided into a 
number of political factions bitterly opposed to each other, 
bat here, in exile, they were united by one feeling — a 
fierce hatred of the present rulers of Russia. For four 
years attempt followed attempt "to free Russia from the 
usurpers". Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenich, Wrangel — Ger- 
many, England, France, Greece, Japan — all failed to restore 
power to those who once held it. At present the prospects 
of a rapid downfall of the Soviet Government are more 
remote than ever — a fact which most of the exiles fully 
realize, although they have not taken the trouble to under- 
itand the reasons for this fact. Some, however, have 
been carefully considering the whole position, and the 
result of their thinking has been the publication of a 
Tolume of political essays and of a weekly journal, both 
bearing the same siznificant name — Smiena Viekh — ^**The 
Giange of Landmarks**. 

''Our old landmarks must be changed. They led us 
to disaster. Let us admit our errors and make peace 
with those whom we have fought as enemies, but 
who have proved by their victories that they and not 
we represent the true will of our people.** . . . 
Such is the appeal addressed by this group of Russian 
emigres to their fellow-exiles. Will it be heeded? The 
outcry raised against it in the emigre Press would seem 
lo suggest that no widespread conversion to the new 
policy can be looked for in the immediate future. But 
the message is found to have far-reaching results. These 
are assured both by the composition of the new groups 
4nd tlie remorseless logic of actual events. 
Who are these new defenders of the Russian revolution? 
^J^fWing Social Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, or Interna- 
tionalists? No, they come from an entirely different camp. 
They Are moderate liberals of the Cadet and even Octobrist 
pattern, and include a former minister in the Kolchak 
G^cmment (Professor Kluishnikov), as well as several 
atcllcctuals — professors, writers, lawyers — who played an 
active and orominent part in the series of campaigns 
ifiinst the Soviet Government. 

This political past makes it all the more interesting 
to study the reasons which have brought these former 
enemies of the November Revolution and of all for 
which it stood not only to bow before the inevitable 
md accept their own defeat, but also to renounce their 
old political views and believe in the new Russia of today. 
They begin by analyzing the causes of the defeat of 
the anti-Soviet forces. On this point there is complete 
Bnanimity amongst the various members of the group. 
TWy all agree that it is a mistake to regard the November 
Kerolution as the work of a small clique of political 
nhenturers. On the contrary, it sprang from the very 
^pths of the national consciousness, and in it the demands 



and interests of the masses found their only possible form 
of realization. The masses, states Professor Kluishnikov, 
rose not only against the propertied and ruling classes, 
in whom they could not fail to see their enemies, but 
also against their supposed friends — the intelligentsia — 
who helped to bring about the revolution, but while acting 
in the name of the people were really in mortal fear of 
the people. The Russian masses refused to acknowledge 
this spiritual tutelage, this division into aristocracy and 
plebs. They wanted to act themselves according to their 
inner lights, their own sense of right and justice, and 
they rejected, firmly and repeatedly, the attempted mentor- 
ship of their cultured well-wishers. Both in the sphere 
of material interest and in the sphere of intellectual and 
political leadership the overwhelming mass of the Russian 
people declared for complete "autonomy" from their former 
masters and tutors. And hence their stubborn and suc- 
cessful defence of the independence they have won against 
all attacks. 

Still, there remains the question: does the group of 
emigres feel that the revolution has justified itself in the 
light of its own achievements? And further; what par- 
ticular achievements are these representatives of liberal 
thought willing to embrace and support? 

To take the most burning question of Russian economics, 
do they endorse the Communist system? No, with perfect 
frankness thery all maintain that under present conditions 
Communism is an improbability. It is true, some of them 
are prepared to admit that in throwing out the idea 
of Communism the Russian revolution has been fulfilling 
its historic mission. **The idea of Socialism and Com- 
munism is the 'inquiry* addressed by the Russian revolu- 
tion to history. Its experiment of a Communist Inter- 
national by means of a proletarian State is its challenge 
to time" (Professor Ustrialov). But at the same time he 
remarks, '^Revolution only throws out a 'programme* into 
the future; it is never able to carry it out in the prseent." 
For the present, therefore, a return to the capitalist or 
semi-capitalist conditions in Russia seems to these writers 
both unavoidable and desirable, and the so-called "new 
economic policy" of the Soviet Government naturally meets 
with their unreserved approval. 

One might suspect here that this supposed failure of 
Communism is probably the actual reason of "the change 
of landmarks," the change of front. Curiously enough, 
it is not the failures, but the successes of the revolution 
that our authors proclaim as deserving recognition and 
wholehearted support. It is one of the most significant 
characteristics of this movement that the principal achieve- 
ments on which it lays stress are not any of the avowed 
objects accomplished by the revolution, but rather its 
by-pr»duct8 and accessories, produced by the peculiar 
conditions under which it has been developing. These 
achievements are: the unification of Russia under a 
single authority, the creation of a powerful army, and 
the establishment of a strong, firm, and resolute Govern- 
ment. A few quotations will show how strong is this 
nationalist and patriotic motive in the new faith of thees 
converts to Soviet Russia. 

"History has compelled the Russian 'Communist* 
Republic, in spite of its official dogma, to take upon 
itself the national task of gathering together the 
scattered parts of Russia, and at the same time of 
restoring and augmenting the strength of her inter- 
national position. . . The other positive result of 
the work of the Soviet Government must be recognized 
in the fact that (again, it would seem, against its own 
theories) this Government has been compelled to create 
a strong and disciplined army — which is the first 
condition of existence for every State." . . . 
(S. Chakkotin). 
To this A. Bobrishchev-Pushkin adds: 

"For the defenders of the Russian State, for patriots, 
the main question is: What has the Soviet Govern- 
ment been for Russia — a cement, joining her broken 
parts, filling her cracks; or a corroding acid? In 
spite of all the curses of the emigre press, the ansvrer 
becomes ever more evident: No, not an acid, but a 
cement; not a centrifugal, anarchic force, but a 
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centripetal, a State force. And if this is so, much 
can be endured, much can be forgiven, and much can 
be borne with patience in the hope of a brighter 
future. The important fact is that this future is in 
strong and firm hands, and not in the weak hands 
of tiiose who proved themselves unworthy of power 
yet clung to it without any right, since to have the 
right to power one must be strong." 

Another point characteristic of the position of this 
group is the belief that the present is the last revolu- 
tion in Russia and that, therefore, it has ushered in an 
era of evolution which, for the first time in the history 
of Russia, will make possible a full-blooded and power- 
ful Russian liberalism as weU as a progressive and stable 
Russian conservatism. 

But though these features of Soviet Russia may have 
provided the principal stimulus in reconciling these 
patriotic intellectuals with the revolution, it would be 
wrong to suggest that they remain blind to other successes 
it has achieved, or that they welcome it only in so far as 
it is bringing back the old conditions. The general attitude 
of this group is put very succinctly in a leading article 
in its journal, a quotation from which may fittingly con- 
clude the present review: 

**To see in a revolution only horrors and mistakee 
would be tantamount to failing to see a revolution at 
all. The ruin it works is the path to a new creative 
achievement. And it cannot be doubted that every 
genuine revolution reveals itself infinitely more in 
creation than in destruction. In this, however, lies 
the tragedy of transitional periods; their negative 
sides strike the eyes with a much greater force than 
their positive sides. How can one prove to those 
who are prejudiced that to-day there is taking plac« 
Hie most stupendous and enlightening change in the 
mind of the entire Russian nation, that illiteracy is 
being rapidly suppressed, that a new semi-intelligentsia 
and intelligentsia are rising from the midst of the 
working classes, that there is growing a new national 
sentiment, that a new conception of government is 
gradually evolving, that art is finding its way into 
new popular spheres, that science and technical 
progress are tackling and solving sew tasks tind 
problems, that imperceptibly the problem of nationnli- 
ties is being removed from actual life, that new pros- 
pects are being opened up for the establishment of a 
first international peace? We did not see this before, 
seized as we were with the passions of the fight and 
absolutely confident of the truth and justness of our 
very moderate demands. We see and feel it with all 
our hearts to-day, at the moment when we Lnve 
renounced the futile and harmful struggle and have 
realized the vastness of all the possibilities which are 
opening up before Russia." 
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Such statemcnCs are a welcome sign that Russian Emigres 
are beginning to face the facts of the situation. We can- 
not, however, conceal from ourselves the danger that 
individuals who have taken part in the struggle against 
the November Revolution of 1917, and who have only 
revised their attitude after the Soviet revolution has main- 
tained itself for four years >igainst all attacks, may not 
wholly understand the nature of the change that has taken 
place, and may find themselves at a later stage once more 
in conflict with the aspirations of the Russian masses. 



H. H. PHBOB: XIpoBSBexeHHe 6yMarH h3 hbaboS koctphrb. 
I. I. Ryabov, Mechanical Engineer: Production of 
Paper from Flax-Refuse, Moscow, 1921. 

Along with the systematic campaign of political mis- 
representation, Russia's industrial and scientific activities 
have been equallv vilified and as cruelly attacked. The 
American scientific and technical press has joined with 
the newspapers and has misrepresented Russian scientific 
progress. In spite of the many interesting scientific pub- 
lications that have recently come out of Russia, no attempt 
is made to acquaint the United States with the work of 
Russia's engineers and scientists. The editors of these 
journals prefer to write editorials on the "scientific vacuum" 
in Russia and cling to the lie that Russias scientists are 
forced to do street-sweeping, all evidence to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

This pamphlet on the "Production of Paper from Flax- 
Refuse" deals with the conservation of Russia's -foresU 
and the utilizing of flax-refuse as a substantial raw material 
substitute for paper manufacture. The contents — about 
3,500 words — ^are a preliminary report of some large-scale 
experimental work on the successful production of paper 
from flax-and hemp-refuse. The problem of conservation 
of natural resources is now occupying the attention of 
her technicians. Russia's forests are the richest in the 
world and wood is the chief raw material of modem 
paper manufacturers. Yet the far-sighted engineer, Ryabov, 
speaks at this time of the conservation of her forests. 
He demonstrates that good quality paper can be produced 
from flax-refuse. He points out that from certain Hax- 
raising districU about 225,000 tons of this flax-refuse 
are thrown away without recovery, and that half that 
quantity, according to his experimental results, represents 
commercial paper. 

In this brief report, we find interesting facts about 
various raw materials that have been used in the past 
for paper manufacture. The author shows that Russia's 
illiteracy is indicated by the comparatively small annual 
per capita paper consumption, which in 1906 was about 
53 pounds, while in England it was 60.8. A feature of 
the pamphlet is that it was printed on the paper obtained 
from the experiment described and the reviewer must 
say that the paper is excellent. J. R. M. 



An American Report on the Russian Famine 

Findings of the Russian Commission of the Near East Relief 

Five Americans made a journey of 1-,863 miles through Russia to study the causes and 
extent of the famine. Their report, printed in a pamphlet of 48 pages by the Nation Press, 
contains a scientific analysis of Russian agricultural and economic conditions; the eflfecls of 
war, blockade and drought; the attitude of the peasants; the new policy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. An indispensable first hand document. Price 15 cents, postpaid. 
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What Can We Do for Russia? 

By Fridtjof Nansen 

C Extract from Provisional Record, League of Nations, International Labor Conference, Third Session, 
Geneva;' No. 17, November 12, 1921.) 



Tn introducing Dr. Nansen, the Chairman (Lord 
BuRNHAM, President of the Conference) , said: 
Ladies and Centleyen, nowhere in Europe, and, 
I think I may say, nowhere in the world, is it 
necessary to say much in introducing Dr. Nansen 
to any audience. His reputation is world-wide 
for great achievements and for humane sympathy. 
This evening he speaks as High Commissioner of 
the Geneva Conference on the Russian Famine, 
on which Conference he tells me thirty of the 
countries of the world are represented. He is 
leaving for Russia on Monday morning, and he 
will naturally make his own statement as to the 
ways and means whereby it may be possible for 
the nations to do something, at all events, to 
alleviate the sore suffering of the Russian people. 

I do not mean to anticipate either his descrip- 
tion — which would be beyond my power — or his 
suggesti6ns, which he had much better explain 
for himself. I only wish, therefore, to assure him 
that at this informal meeting of International 
Labor, he is assured of a warm welcome, and 
that, although we may not all be able to endorse, 
in every particular, the recommendations that he 
may make, we are all in accord with him in our 
desire to do what we can to mitigate what is known 
to be one of the most awful catastrophes which 
has ever befallen a great country. 

I therefore now have the honor of asking Dr. 
Nansen to address you. 

Dr. Nansen: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I need hardly assure you what an honor and 
how great a privilege I consider it to be allowed 
to address you on this occasion, to address the 
Third Meeting of the Labor Conference of the 
League of Nations. I need not, I trust, say many 
words in order to express to you, and to your 
President, my gratitude for this privilege. It gives 
me an opportunity, and an opportunity for which . 
I could hardly have hoped, of carrying out, in 
one essential part, the mandate which was laid 
upon my shoulders by the Conference on the Rus- 
sian Famine in Geneva, by which I was appointed 
High Commissioner. The mandate I received from 
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that Conference was to organize the relief for 
Russia as far as means were available, but it was 
not only to organize; it was also to appeal to the 
public opinion of the whole world to cooperate 
in the work which the Conference had met to 
undertake. My mandate was to appeal to the 
generosity, to the statesmanship and as I think, 
to the interests of the Governments, and to the 
charity of the people. 

The essentials of the problem which I wish to 
lay before you for your consideration are more 
than simple. By now, they are more or less known 
to every one throughout the world. I need say no 
more than a word in explanation of the situation 
as I presented it to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations and as I think it still substantially re- 
mains. As I see it, and I have tried to reduce it 
to its plainest and most essential terms, the situa- 
tion is this. In Russia there are twenty million men 
women and children threatened with death by 
starvation, and not many hundred miles from the 
region where these people are starving there is 
abundance of food which could be used to feed 
them. It remains for us only to find the means 
to move this food — that is all that is necessary 
to be done. When we look at the map of Russia 
as it is at this moment, as regards the distribu- 
tion of the famine, we find that it is the Valley 
of the Volga which is especially smitten by the 
drought and famine. It stretches from Kazan 
southwards towards the Caspian Sea and towards 
the Black Sea — not quite so far. There we have 
the famine district, where live between twenty and 
thirty million people. It was the richest district 
of Russia and the best granary of Europe. Here 
the people are absolutely without food, or almost 
entirely. When we move westwards in Russia to- 
wards Moscow, for instance, there begin to be 
slightly better conditions, and when we pass Mos- 
cow westwards, for instance, as on the journey to 
Riga, we find conditions fairly normal. In the 
Western part of Russia the harvest has brought 
a great surplus this year, which is available for 
Eastern Russia if only we could get hold of it. 
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The Causes of the Famine 
What arc the causes of this famine? It has 
Yiten said that the cause is solely the Bolshevik 
regime. That seems a very simple answer, but 
is it true? If it was true, you would naturally 
expect the famine to be distributed over the whole 
of Russia; especially you would not expect to 
find it in the richest granary regions of that 
Empire. But, as I have just told you, the fact 
is that the famine is found in the richest parts, 
in the most fertile parts of Russia, while in the 
Western part, which was never very rich, so far 
as food production goes, there is a great surplus. 
That is sufiBcient to show that the cause given is 
not correct The chief cause of the famine is 
simply that there has been a terrible drought this 
year in that region where the famine now exists. 
This drought occurs sometimes in Russia — this is 
not the first time. We had a famine, though on a 
very small scale, some ten years ago — in 1911. 
We had a very great and very serious famine, of 
about the same magnitude as the present one, 
thirty years ago, in 1891, under the Tsarist regime, 
when many people died. 

So it is not quite a new experience in Russia. But 
besides the drought we have also to consider that 
the country has been exposed to the consequences 
of seven years of war. A great many of those 
years were given over to civil war, which is worse 
for a country than war against another country. 
In addition to that, the country has had the block- 
ade, which prevented at least agricultural machin- 
ery from going into it. 

In this way, the area of cultivation in Russia 
has been reduced from year to year. 

In addition to that, they have also had the Soviet 
regime, which has not been favorable to the de- 
Telopment of agriculture up till now. The Soviet 
principle used to be that of requisitioning from 
the peasant all the surplus he had and only pay- 
ing him in paper, which could not buy anything 
for him. It could not buy agricultural machinery, 
because it did not exist, and it could not buy 
clothing. Consequently the peasant said, "I will 
not cultivate more than is necessary for myself 
and my family; otherwise it will be taken away 
from me." In this way also the resistance of the 
country was reduced. But the Soviet Government 
discovered the bad results of their principle, and 
Aerefore gave up the system of requisitioning, and 
they have now introduced a system of taxing the 
peasant in kind, and he is allowed to keep his 
surplus and to sell it as he thinks fit. This has 
greatly improved the agricultural position in Rus- 
sia, but unfortunately too late. 

The country itself does not aim at coping with 
the eCFect of the drought It is therefore rapidly 
sinking and approaching complete ruin. This ruin 
will be still worse next year because of the re- 
duction of area sown and the disappearance of 
cattle. I need not explain to this Assembly what 
it means when the live stock of a country has to be 
reconstructed. 



All this will happen if no help is forthcoming 
from outside. There is in Russia at this moment 
another evolution going in a more hopeful direc- 
tion. The Government is more and more adopting 
a new policy of reconstruction, having abandoned 
in practice the Communist principle. They are 
now going back to private property. Trade 
has been given free play. For instance in the 
streets of Moscow this year everything available 
is being sold and purchased by the people. Peasant 
ownership of land is now an established and recog- 
nized principle. The payment of wages is no more 
made in the form of rations, but is made in money. 
The Government is trying to stabilize the money 
system, which is badly ruined. As an example I 
might tell you that ten thousand rubles at the 
present moment is hardly worth a Swiss franc, 
or an English shilling. They are trying now to 
establish banks, which of course, is not very com- 
munistic, and private enterprise is much encouraged 
in various ways; at least it is considered as very 
desirable. 

DorCt Discuss — Do Something 

These two evolutions are fighting each other. 
Western Europe, for which a healthy Russia is an 
absolute necessity, will have to help the evolution 
towards a sounder economic life and towards 
sounder conditions on the whole against the other 
terrible evolution towards misery. But time is 
precious. Every month lost in discussion makes 
that fight more terrible. The means needed for 
the economic reconstruction of Russia will next 
year be three or four times greater than the means 
needed now before the spring and before the 
spring sowing, and in the meantime millionfl of 
people will have died. 

Without losing time in discussing the political 
problems of Russia, Western Europe must take 
every opportunity of securing possibilities of con- 
tributing to the economic reconstruction of Russia. 
Six weeks ago I pointed out to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations that 1 had been to Russia, that 
1 had seen the authorities of the Soviet Government, 
that 1 had made with them an agreement with which 
I was satisfied and with which everyone who has 
seriously examined it was satisfied and was sure 
that relief given for the famine areas would actual- 
ly reach the starving people. We were satisfied 
that the Soviet authorities would, to the best of 
our belief, do everything in their power to assist 
and to promote whatever work of relief might be 
begun, but that the element of time was a vital 
factor; unless the help that was required could 
be brought to Russia before the end of November 
it would come too late, and that the failure to 
bring such help would mean, in every human prob- 
ability, the, death ©f many millions of people." 

To meet the situation, I asked the Governments 
for help. I asked for credit to be given by the 
Members of the League for altogether £5,000,000. 
To me that is not a great price for so great a 
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number of human lives, especially considering that 
it would be divided between the Governments of 
the world; but I could not get what I asked for, 
and I shall have to tell you now what I believe 
to be the consequences of my failure. It is now 
November. What has happened on the Volga? 
Was I right or was I wrong? Have starving rail- 
lions died or are they threatened with probable 
death? The answer, I am afraid, is that they are 
dying. They are dying in hundreds every day, 
and soon they will be dying in thousands every 
day. They will die of cold and hunger, the most 
terrible of all deaths. 

So Long As Mr. Gregory Keeps Out of Russia 

But I am glad to tell the Conference that I 
believe the situation, appalling as it is, is not so 
bad as I predicted it would be, for more has been 
done to bring relief than I had thought possible 
unless the Governments gave the sum for which I 
asked. The voluntary agencies have accomplished 
a work far greater than I thought they could ac- 
complish. In particular, I should like to pay a 
tribute to the magnificent work accomplished by 
the American Relief Association under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Hoover. Some day the world will 
know perhaps the sum total of the great work 
which Mr. Hoover on behalf of the charitable 
agencies of his great and generous country has been 
able to accomplish. {Applause,) In all that he 
has done in past years he has attempted nothing 
so tremendous and has accomplished nothing so 
remarkable and so worthy of praise and admira- 
tion as the work on which he is now engaged. He 
has undertaken to feed one million children. The 
speed with which he has organized his machinery 
and administration, the amazing rapidity with 
which he has brought supplies to places where 
they were needed, leads one to hope that the work 
which he will accomplish will surpass even the 
magnificent promise he has made. 

I must add, in justice, that the efforts which 
have been made by the Soviet Government have 
surpassed anything that I supposed to be within 
their power. I have repeated so often on the plat- 
form of the Assembly of the League that I am 



inspired by no motive of politics, that I think I 
need make no apology in this House for giving 
credit where credit is due. Every agent of every 
organization — and there are many organizations 
now working in Russia — is agreed that the energy, 
resource and determination of the Government 
authorities in Russia in combating the famine, in 
organizing charitable relief, and in devising every 
measure to alleviate distress, have surpassed their 
hopes and expectations. 

Relief Organizations Working in Russia 

The work for which I myself am responsible has 
not stood still. It is not necessary for me to give 
again a catalogue of all the generous contributions 
which have been made or of all the works of 
relief which have been, and are being, organized 
under my authority. The magnificent gift made 
to me by His Holiness the Pope is well known.' 
Everybody knows of the efforts of the Save the 
Children Fund, which has promised to support 
250,000 children. Everyone has heard of the action 
of the Swedish Government and the Swedish Red 
Cross, who a week ago despatched their first ex- 
pedition with a consignment of supplies sufficient 
to keep alive 8,000 persons for two months. They 
are to follow it up with a second expedition in a 
week or two from now. The Society of Friends, 
who have worked in Russia for three years and 
who hope from November 15th to maintain 45,000 
men and women, have undertaken to increase the 
number to 125,000 people. The Russian Famine 
Relief Fund in Great Britain has collected money 
and is raising great sums at this moment. The 
socialistic Parties of Italy have colleK^ted 2^4 
million lire for despatch of food supplies to the 
Volga, and the Italian Government have promised 
to supply the necessary ships for the transport. 
The International Federation of Trade Unions in 
Amsterdam have given me permission to adminis- 
ter two million marks' worth of medical stores 
for the fighting of epidemic diseases, and they 
have great funds available which they are to use 
for supporting childrens' homes. One great British 
newspaper has raised a fund which, in a few weeks, 
has reached no less a total than £14,000. 
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The International Cooperative Alliance has just 
written to me to tell me, that they have ordered 
to be collected large sums which will be available 
for Russia and Georgia, and some of the Govern- 
ments have acted — though not as I should like 
them to act, but still they have acted — and given 
good help. The British Government has given war 
stocks to the value of a quarter of a million sterling 
and the dispatch of those war stocks is to begin 
in a few days to the areas where they are needed. 
The French Government have voted five million 
francs, the Norwegian Government have already 
given something like one and half million kroner 
in gifts and in credits to the famine. The Swiss 
Government have voted 100,000 francs as a first 
contribution to the work of sanitary defense against 
disease, and the Epidemic Conmiission of the 
League of Nations, whose collaboration was pro- 
mised by the Resolution of the Assembly, has begun 
contact with the Health Authorities of the Russian 
Government, and I hope they will agree to dispatch 
a Representative to help me in my Moscow Office. 
They are using such resources as they have at 
their disposal for ending the terrible epidemic 
of diseases which threaten Europe. This is sub- 
stantial; it is great work, and, let me say in pass- 
ing, it is work which still, if only in its beginning, 
has already proved the principle of many of the 
assertions I made at the Assembly. 

Though Starving^ They Must Plow 

My agents in the famine area support every 
word that I then said as to the appalling gravity 
of the situation. The unanimous reports are that 
the agreement I made is one which works and one 
which gives every reasonable guarantee that could 
be asked for, and with similar unanimity, every 
agent of every organization, whether private or 
governmental, reports that the Soviet authorities 
have shown every disposition to render to the 
work of relief every conceivable sort of assistance 
and cooperation. No request they make, calculated 
to promote the rapidity of the relief work, is 
refused by the authorities, either in Moscow or 
in the areas where they work. But this work, 
great though it is, and successful though it may 



be, within its limits, is not enough. It must be 
increased, and increased as much as possible, if 
the great tragedy which I predicted is not to come 
to pass. For anyone fighting the famine is not 
faced with one problem alone, but with two. He 
is faced with the problem of famine this winter 
also. It is not enough to keep the people alive 
through the months that must pass before they 
reap any crop. It is also necessary to ensure that 
there shall be another crop for them to reap! 
It is necessary to ensure that while they are sufiFer- 
ing from lack of bread they should also sow their 
fields, because if they do not sow, neither will 
they reap, and the famine which is on them this 
year will be as nothing as compared with the 
famine which will smite them in the year to come. 
To make men sow their fields, while their wives 
and children starve around them, is almost a 
miracle, yet it is a miracle which the Russian 
people have, in the months just passed, accom- 
plished. While they have grain for a few weeks 
only, they plough their fields and sow them. I 
am assured by every competent witness, Russian, 
English, and American, that they have sown more 
than they sowed last year. They have sown half 
their autumn sowing in normal years before the 
war, and they did not sow more, because they 
had no more grain to sow. It was a great achieve- 
ment, due to the indomitable will of the Russian 
peasants, and to the lead, it must be frankly ad- 
mitted, of their government authorities. But the 
autumn sowing is one thing and the spring sowing 
is quite another. In the autumn, the animals were 
still alive to do the ploughing, but by the spring, 
the animals will be dead, and the peasants know it 
They have no food to give them, and no hope of 
keeping them alive. Knowing it, they have 
ploughed already, before the winter has begun, 
part of the area whfch they want to sow when the 
fields are open once again. But they have only 
worked a small part, and if they are to sow an 
area large enough to prevent a recurrence of fa^Jno 
next year, yet more terrible than that from which 
they are now suffering, something must be done 
to organize their spring work. I may point out 
that the production of Russia, according to in- 




These counterfeits are not intended to deceive you. They are meant to suggest that you should send a donuiion 
in money, to help the starving, to the Friends of Soviet Russia, 201 West 13th St^ New York, 
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formation I have received, consists of one-third, 
due to autumn sowing, and two-thirds due to spring 
sowing. You will understand that if no spring 
sowing can be carried out, the situation will be 
appalling. For a spring sowing, two things are 
needed, grain for seed, and means by which the 
fields can be made ready to receive it. Grain can 
be had for money, and money must be found. 
But how can fields be ploughed, if all the animals 
are dead? They are dying, and I think it is 
hardly too much to say that the greater part of 
them are already dead. 

Send Farm Machinery to Russia 

I have a plan which I believe would work, 
which, if it succeeded, might not only save the 
present situation, but which might do much to 
rebuild the economic prosperity of Russia and to 
increase the output of the greatest of the potential 
granaries of the world. It is a simple plan, but 
a bold and costly one. It is this: To organize, 
during the next few months, the dispatch to the 
famine areas, on a great scale, of tractor ploughs, 
and to send with the tractor ploughs, experts who 
could teach the Russian population how to use 
them. The difficulties of such an undertaking will 
spring to the mind of every member of this Con- 
ference. But I believe they could be overcome, 
or they might be. Of mechanics without employ- 
ment, there is no lack in Russia. If we had the 
tractors, we could send the mechanics to drive 
them to the districts where they were needed. Petrol 
is also available. There are great quantities avaiU 
able at present at Novorossisk. With a small num- 
ber of foreign experts to instruct the mechanics 
and to supervise their work, I believe a great 
part of the famine area could be ploughed. But 
how could the tractors be obtained? Besides tract- 
ors, all kinds of other agricultural machinery is 
also most desirable. Even spades, ploughs, sowing- 
machines, etc. I venture to submit, paradoMcal 
though it may seem, tp those in this hall who 
represent the industrial leaders of the world, that 
the sending of these tractors might be an exceed- 
ingly wise and perhaps an exceedingly remunera- 
tive conmiercial undertaking. For these tractors 
could be sold or hired to the Peasant Cooperative 
Societies of the areas which use them. The cost 
of their purchase or hire and transport could be 
paid for from the crops which these Societies will 
Jreap in the next few years. The Cooperative 
Societies, if they accepted such a proposition, which 
I have no doubt they would, would have the support 
of the Soviet Authorities. It would open a market 
and it would mean a stride in the art of agriculture, 
as practiced in Russia, the magnitude and im- 
portance of which this Conference can estimate 
far better than I can — far better than any other 
Body in the world. I submit that it might be a 
sound investment, but if the Industrial Companies 
who make traotors and agricultural machinery 
and tools in the various countries of Europe find 
that the risk is too great for them to take, I urge 



that their Governments should support them by 
guaranteeing the credits which they will have to 
give. 

I know that some of the Governments, and some 
of the most powerful Governments Jiave statutory 
powers from their Parliaments which would enable 
them to carry through such a plan, and I believe 
it is a plan which, in the long run, would profit 
everyone. It would help to relieve the terrible 
crisis of unemployment in the countries where un- 
employment is the first problem of the day, by the 
only rational method, which is, by ensuing produc- 
tion for the urgent needs of other and still more 
unfortunate people who need the goods which 
will be produced. I do not say that this plan 
will work. I say I believe it will, and I am leaving 
this sitting for Moscow on the day after tomorrow 
to find out whether, so far as Russia is conrcrned, 
it could be brought about. When I have satisfied 
myself, there, I will come back to Europe to renew 
the appeal which I have made to the Governments 
and to the people which they represent, to grant 
the money which alone can avert the catastrophe 
which threatens Russia. 

All Men Must Aid 

I must not detain this conference much longer. 
In conclusion, perhaps I may say that I am aware 
that the economic reconstruction of Russia is a 
great problem, which can only be solved by the 
building up of the normal interchange of trade 
and commerce, and that that will be a long, a 
slow and a painful process. But it is a process »f 
incalculable importance to the whole of Europe. 
I venture to say that the economic interests of 
every country forbid the States to allow this catas- 
trophe to come about. It is chiefly the economic 
aspect of the Russian problem that I have dealt 
with here, as I thought that might be of special 
interest to this Conference. But there is, of course, 
the other and far more important side of the 
problem, the purely humanitarian one. Millions 
of human beings like ourselves are suffering and 
dying from hunger and cold, the most terrible 
death. Is it possible for us not to help all that 
we are able to? When we know that for every 
pound sterling, every twenty francs we spend with- 
out need, we could save a child*s life, is it possible 
for us to do nothing? Every voluntary organiza- 
tion, every peoples' party, every work of charity, 
and every individual man and woman must be 
appealed to to contribute something, however small. 
Whatever is given now wiH help some miserable 
man or woman or child to be dragged through 
the interminable days and nights of the terrible 
winter months that lie before them. But even if 
this work were increased, even if it succeeded be- 
yond anything which we could reasonably hope for, 
it would not suffice. This is a task which cannot 
be accomplished by relief from charitable sources 
alone. It is too great. The Governments musi 
come in, and I am sure they will come in the end. 
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Donations of clothing are always welcome at the Warehouse of the Friends of Soviet Russia, 429 East 8th St^ 
New York. 



What is the situation? Is there any lack of food 
in the world? 

No! there is abundance of food at this moment 

Food Everywhere^ Except in Russia 

In Eastern Russia, as I have told you, millions 
of people are starving at this moment and suffering 
incredible misery. Some hundred miles from there, 
in a State bordering on Russia, there is a great sur- 
plus of food, enough to keep these millions alive. 
I may tell you that in Rumania alone there are, 
according to the latest statistics, cereals ready for 
export filling something like 140,000 wagons. That 
means 1,400,000 tons of wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats in Rumania alone, to feed the starving people. 
And across the ocean, in America, there is such 
an abundance of food that the farmer has not yet 
been able to dispose of his trops from last year. 
In Argentine there is such an abundance of maize, 
or has been, at least, that they burn it as fuel in 
their locomotive engines. In the United States 
their wheat is rotting in the storehouses because 
they cannot sell it; and in Canada the production 
of wheat ready for export at this moment is some- 
thing like 5,000,000 tons — about three times what 
we need to save the situation in Russia and to feed 
those starving people. 

Meanwhile, tne ships and trains needed to bring 
the food to those who are dying for lack of it 
lie idle in the ports and stand idle on the sidings! 
Only money, and a negligible sum of money from 
the point of view of State finance, is required to 
enable the food to be brought to those who need it 

A Curious World to Live in 

Is not the world absurd? Fancy somebody 
sitting on another planet and looking down on this 
planet of ours and seeing what is going on, seeing 
the people starving along the Volga Valley, seeing 
them in hundreds and thousands trying to find 
their way along the frozen roads of Russia to find 
food, and dying along the road, badly clothed, and 
some of them barefooted, and seeing in the other 
part of the world near by that there is so much 



food that they do not know what to do with it! 
What would such a man think of us on this Earth? 
Would he think that the earth is, after all, as 
somebody said, the lunatic asylum of the universe, 
or would he think it was hell? 

Was a man ever faced by a task more urgent, 
more terrible than mine? I ask for the help of 
every member of this great Conference. I ask 
every man and woman — I care not whether they 
represent Governments or employers or workers — 
to free their mind of every political consideration; 
I ask them in the name of human charity to think 
of the women and children on the frozen Volga! 
I ask them, when they go from here to their homes^ 
to appeal to their trade unions, to appeal to their 
Cooperative Societies, to appeal to their Parlia- 
ments, to appeal to the great masses of their people, 
to take a part in the work of helping Russia. 

It is a work that must be done. It is more; 
it is a work that can be done if you only want 
to do it. The peoples of the world are learning 
hard things; they are learning through the League 
of Nations to curb the dogs of war; they are 
learning through your great liberal organization 
to cooperate in fighting social injustice and wrongs. 

Let them now show that they can act together, 
before it is too late, to prevent the most terrible 
of the tragedies that have followed in the train of 
war. (Loud applause,) 
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The American Relief Administration 

By A. EiDUK 

ifhis article, from **Izvesty€^ of November 30, is by the Russian Representative on the Staff of the A. R. A. 
in Russia, We print it because the last paragraph, which lias been distorted abroad to indicate Russian interference 
with the A. R, A,, is in reality an explanation of the A. R. A. work to the Russian people.) 

A Iready for three months the American Relief 
Administration (A. R. A.) has been working 



in our country and yet its political function 
and practical significance are not yet understood in 
all quarters. This is particularly true of the 
provinces, in other words, particularly those places 
in which all the activity of the A. R. A. should be 
especially directed and developed. Indefinite 
understandings of this work have too frequently 
and too seriously injured the cause, and it is for 
this reason that I am going into print with a few 
explanations as to the facts in the case. At the 
present time we may state, with the figures at our 
disposal, that the A. R. A. fully justifies our ex- 
pectations — but we should not cherish any exag- 
gerated hopes in this direction. We must reckon 
with the facts and not forget that the A. R. A. 
is not a final solution of the question of the feed- 
ing of children in the famine districts, it is only, 
so to speak, a method of approach to such a solu- 
tion, a provisional and furthermore a rather hastily 
constructed makeshift. It is from this standpoint 
that we must set out in judging its work, and we 
shall then see that as an organ of famine assist- 
ance the A. R. A. is unquestionably justifying our 
Riga agreement. Proceeding from the general and 
irrefutable proposition that we must utilize reso- 
lutely every possibility of supplementing our pro- 
vision resources by an influx from abroad, we must 
consider the A. R. A. as the greatest possibility 
of this nature. 

Let us consider the facts. All the aid from 
abroad (a mere drop in the bucket!) has given 
us from the beginning of the famine campaign 
until November 13 a number of shipments aggre- 
gating 1,129 carloads (1,024,902 poods and 2 lbs.), 
of which the A. R. A. contributed 902 carloads 
(829,286 poods and 5 lbs.), and we must remember 
that after November 13 the work of this organiza- 
tion continued expanding with increasing speed. 
In addition, we must also observe that by virtue 
of supplementary agreements this development is 
not only proceeding intensively but also extens- 
ively. The figures cited refer, as we have indicated, 
only to provision shipments, and at present we 



are already receiving assistance from the A. R. A. 
in a number of other fields. Thus we are now 
receiving from this organization 320,500 pairs of 
shoes and 540,400 pairs of stockings for children 
and 33,775 garments of various kinds. This is 
only a beginning of the new field of work of the 
A. R. A. and we have every reason to await a 
continuance of this work. Our mutual relations 
with the A. R. A. are also expanding because of 
our poverty in medicaments. The famine is a 
source of all sorts of epidemics and infections of 
various kinds. Mortality and disease among chil- 
dren in the cropless districts are actually frightful. 
For example: in the ditrict of Kazan (Tatar Repub- 
lic) the mortality amounts to 44.4 per cent of the 
number of children who fall sick, and not less than 
20 per cent of the entire child population fall 
sick. And until such time as we have in the pro- 
vinces a sufficient quantity of the most necessary 
medicinal supplies, we shall be hopelessly ineffi- 
cient in the struggle with this high death rate. 
The A. R. A. has already placed at our disposal 
as many as thirty carloads of medicaments. In the 
opinion of competent comrades of the Commis- 
sariat of Health, this already amounts to a very 
essential assistance. 

In October the A. R. A. had 1481 food stations 
in actual operation, which served 216,081 children. 
In November there is a striking change. The 
A. R. A. in that month was already guaranteeing 
the feeding of 965,000 children. I repeat, this 
is not a solution of the situation, since we have 
more than 6 million starving children. But in any 
case it amounts to a real assistance. Often we 
have occasion to hear statements made that the 
Americans are giving the children only a "sup- 
plementary" ration. This is true from a purely 
formal standpoint and not true in reality. As a 
matter of fact, this "supplementary" ration, as 
to its caloric value, constitutes only one-third of 
the normal feeding required by children, but what 
is there to be done after the publication of the 
figures of the People's Commissariat of Health! 
This "supplementary" ration often is the only 
"basic ration" the children get Why waste words 
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on this subject when, for example, my representa- 
tive discovers in the Marxstadt morgue (in the 
German Commune on the Volga) eleven corpses 
of children who died of hunger in a single night, 
and by their side lay the nurses of the children's 
hospital, who had also died of hunger! In the 
Tatar Republic there are 990,276 children abso- 
lutely unsupplied with food. In the Province of 
Samara there are more than a million children 
who have no "supplementary" ration to receive 
from anyone (supplementary to their own ration). 
I am giving figures from two reports only, but 
the remaining figures would be just as deplorable. 
To be over particular about the "caloric value'* 
of the American assistance, in the presence of these 
figures, seems somewhat unnecessary. 

The extension of the activity of the A. R. A. has 
recently had a pronounced effect even on the adult 
population, since as many as 30,000 hospital 
patients are being provided rations by the A. R. A., 
not to mention the medical assistance furnished. 

We should not pass over in silence the new 
operations of the A. R. A., to which we have 
consented in our endeavors to find ways and means 
of supplementing our food resources from the out- 
side — I speak now of the opening of American 
depots for food packages. It is premature as yet 
to speak of the further course of these operations, 
but there are indications that they will justify all 
the hopes that the famine has forced us to place 
in them. 

Hopeful Attitude Toward A. R. A. 

The above is merely a hasty review of the facts 
justifying our optimistic standpoint toward the 
work of the A. R. A. The provisions are here; 
they have delivered the goods. The A. R. A., as 
we see, is useful to us, and consequently is neces- 
sary for us, and to everything that is really useful, 
experience has taught us to devote the utmost atten- 
tion, for it is often but a single step from the 
"useful" to the "necessary". 

But do we really everywhere give to the work 
of the A. R. A. the amount of attention that would 
be commensurate with its results? With regard 
to the central regions the answer would no doubt 
be in the affirmative, but as for the provinces, to 
judge from the reports of my representatives, the 
answer would be dififerent. In the latter places 
many have not yet succeeded, through "lack of 
time", to make clear to themselves what the A. R. A. 
is, and in a number of cases (this is an actual 
fact) have not even heard of it. I am not speak- 
ing now of the dark peasant masses of our scat- 
tered pathless villages. In the Volga district, for 
example, the peasants have only heard of Ara as 
of "some foreigners going around with goods on 
the Volga". This is, unfortunately, to be under- 
stood, but it is amazing to observe that even some 
of the workers "in the famine" have heard very 
little more of the A. R. A. Through neglect of 
their obligations they have come to neglect paying 
sufficient attention to the activity of the A. R. A, 



Owing to this condition, many of the comrades 
have as yet by no means "found their bearings", 
and accordingly have not been able to adapt them- 
selves to the tempo of the A. R. A. work. They 
must overcome their red tape, their paper attitude 
toward business, their eternal committees, their 
endless sessions. Here in the famine regions, 
of course more than in any other place, the old 
Latin proverb should be repeated: "He who gives 
quick aid gives double aid". As a result of this 
inertia of our apparatus in connection with the 
A. R. A., which is based on many causes, we in 
some instances go to lengths that are completely 
absurd. The A. R. A. food is at hand, and all 
around people are dying of starvation, because 
we "do not manage" to deliver it in time and 
to the proper place. Now there are no workers, 
now there are no quarters, now no "plan of supply" 
has been drawn up, elsewhere "lists of children" 
are not prepared. Always something is "not'* at 
hand at the moment when the most important ele- 
ment — the food — ^is available. This is ridiculous 
and in the future must not be tolerated. The 
A. R. A. is a purely business organization and we 
must respond to it with the same energetic efficiency. 
In the presence of a conflagration one does not 
quarrel as to the causes of the blaze, but puts it 
out. In these days of constantly growing wretch- 
edness one thing b important: the A. R. A. is 
bringing us, as I have indicated above, real aid, 
and therefore it is our duty to respond to its real 
cooperation, and not only in thoughtful and dreamy 
poses. 

At the present moment the Russian Section of 
the A. R. A. has succeeded in organizing for the 
service of the provinces the necessary body of 
sufficiently energetic and experienced collaborators. 
Thanks to their businesslike aggressiveness, the 
work of the A. R. A. suddenly made a great for- 
ward stride. A sufficient evidence of this is the 
opening of great numbers of new food stations that 
have been reported in the last few days. But even 
now, at the end of November, we must observe 
with regret that the November plan has by no 
means as yet been carried out, in other words, 
the food that has been delivered to the provinces has 
not yet reached the empty stomachs of the popula- 
tion. And even the extremely energetic staff of 
workers in the Russian Section, it seems, will re- 
main powerless if it is not supported by all the 
energies of the local workers. 

It is of course an unnatural situation that the 
A. R. A. should be obliged to expend its resources 
and its strength in feeding children at Moscow and 
Petrograd at a time when the actually starving 
people — in some cases the actually dying in the 
Volga region — so badly need these things. This 
uimatural condition offends the eyes of many 
comrades who are not initiated in the "secrets" of 
the A. R. A., but it would be senseless to permit 
the American foodstuffs to go to waste because 
we "do not manage" to get diem eaten along the 
Volga. 
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The Ethical Revolution 

By Pierre Pascal 
{Concluded from last issue) 



Woman 

"P QUALITY between men would be a sense- 
-"^ less deception if one entire half of mankind 
should be excluded. Is there anything more out- 
rageous than the position of woman in capitalist 
society? The law subordinates them to their 
husbands in all the walks of life; bourgeois moral- 
ity condemns them mercilessly in the same cases 
in which it exonerates the men ; the law denies them 
civic rights and forbids them all political activity; 
custom banishes them from intellectual life. While 
there may be a few exceptions as to the last point, 
they are to be found only in a very limited circle 
of the money aristocracy or that of intellect. In 
the proletariat, including the petty bourgeoisie, 
there is to be added to all these injustices the 
burden of running a house, a crushing, stupefying, 
unproductive, daily repeating grind. This is the 
lot of woman in the countries that dare call them- 
selves civilized. And such was also the lot at one 
time of the Russian woman, with a few shades of 
difference, expressing itself in numerous proverbs, 
of which the following is an example: "Neither 
is a hen a bird, nor a woman a human being.*' 

Nekrassov, the poet of tortured, laboring Russia, 
ceaselessly laments the painful lot of the peasant 
woman, a dog's life, work that is far too hard, 
beatings, insults, constant humiliations. This mon- 
strous injustice had to be eradicated by Commun- 
ism; here there was a real work of liberation to be 
perfornied; the feeling of human dignity had to 
be awakened in woman. This task has not yet 
been completely solved. A newspaper recently 
condemned one of the surviving customs that still 
serve as interesting and painful reminders of the 
path that has been covered by the revolution: there 
are still Communists who adhere to the good old 
custom of beating their wives. 

But today a wife ii officially the equal of her; 



husband ; the mere declaration is of immense value, 
for capitalism never made any such utterance. ' 
Furthermore, the working woman, whose lower 
physical capacity is guarded by numerous laws, 
receives the same pay for the same work as does 
the working man. She votes, she may be elected 
to the factory (^ouncils, she has a voice at every 
congress, she is a member of trade unions, belongs 
to the Commissariat of Education and the other 
Commissariats, is chosen as a delegate. The free 
meals given to the workers in the municipal dining 
rooms relieve her of many household cares; the 
day nurseries, kindergartens and schools free her 
from the worst burdens of motherhood. 

The working woman remains a woman and a 
mother, but she is now a full-fledged member of 
human society. She may become a Communist, 
attend conferences; she organizes recreation 
periods, learns to read and to write, teaches these 
accomplishments to others, and develops her fac- 
ulties in all fields, simultaneously, equally, and 
with the same right as does her comrade, the man. 
This is no longer a dream, but a sure, though 
slow, process, the comparative speed of which must 
continue to astonish us, when we consider the 
obstacles that had to be surmounted. Much has 
already been done. In the several Workers' Con- 
gresses that have already been held at Moscow it 
is sufficient to look at the women delegates elected 
by the masses, to be able to say that woman now 
already possesses a soul, a collective soul, a soul 
that concerns itself with political and social prob- 
lems, which introduces into public life the serious- 
ness and skill she has shown as a good housewife. 
Lenin once said that the time would come when 
every woman cook will have to learn to participate 
in the administration of the State. He said that 
Communism was inconceivable without woman, 
without the working and peasant woman. Inspired 
by an exceptionally brilliant and self-saerificiMj; 
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woman like KoIIontay and others in the dominat- 
ing group of the Communist Party, who founded 
•*Women's Sections'* in all their committees, you 
will see working and peasant women assembled at 
the congresses, discussing the report of the Soviets, 
electing their delegates, who are to supervise the 
housing question, the common dining rooms, day 
nurseries, kindergartens, courses for illiterates, pro- 
pagate among their fellow women the new idea 
of conscious cooperation in the social life. There 
is no province, no district, in which you will not 
find congresses of working and peasant women; 
the former guide the latter, open their eyes for 
them. Even the individual districts have their 
women's congresses. Even more progress than 
this has been made: in Moscow and particularly 
in Petrograd the most backward and conservative 
element has been approached — the housewife. Cut 
off from the rural economy, and strangers to the life 
of the proletariat, living in ignorance among the 
petty bourgeois, it is just these women who circu- 
late those wild and foolish fairy tales by which 
th^ spiritless and helpless class, attempts to avenge 
its destruction, those fairy tales that the allied 
bourgeoisie a week later will print in its hireling 
press. And precisely these housewives are now 
called upon to send delegates — mostly "unknown 
birds" — to the Soviets of Petrograd and Moscow. 
This fact is of immense importance when we 
recall that the "democratic" French Republic, fear- 
ing the influence of the clergy, has always refused 
to grant the right of suffrage to woman. 

Bukharin correctly said on the subject of a 
General Congress of Women: "A new human has 
been born that could never under any circumstan- 
ces have seen the light. It has not been sufficiently 
noticed that, owing to the activities of the Revolu- 
tion in the Communist Party, courageous and cap- 
able fighters and creators, true heroes, are rising 
out of the mass of the people, active women, 
simple working women, simple peasant women, 
that were formerly considered mere beasts, now 
they are beginning to feel themselves humans, to 
participate in the social struggle, gradually to take 
part in the government of the State, to sit in the 
Soviets and the Executive Committees." 

Woman has gained, owing to the Revolution, 
even in the formerly privileged classes. Freed 
from their husbands, no longer the spiritless and 
conscienceless playthings of love for their hus- 
bands, they have now really become a part of the 
0ocial life. The female Soviet clerks have more 
easily, although son^etimes against their will, taken 
this path of salvation than the working woman, 
who has been frequently stupefied by ignorance 
and indifference, and is unsophistcated in all poli- 
tical matters. These women now profit, without 
being conscious of the fact, from the acts of the 
Proletarian Revolution. A number of the female 
employees have already learned the value of devot- 
ing themselves to some fruitful task, and some of 
them have become valued collaborators in the great 
work of social creation. 



Approaching the Abolition of Classes 

The Proletarian regime, rational and progres- 
sive as it is, has an invigorating influence even on 
the classes hostile to it and is drawing them into 
the ever broadening circle of social harmony. This 
phenomenon, this consequence of the Proletarian 
dictatorship, which seems a paradox at first glance, 
repeats itself in all fields. And this is the reason 
why those elements that have stubbornly resisted 
participating in the social harmony, as well as the 
obstacles to proletarian equality still existing in 
the new society, seem now like anachronisms. The 
Communist idea has already sunk into all hearts. 

From the purely theoretic standpoint it is true 
that classes have not yet been completely abolished. 
Lenin points out that the small landed peasants , 
will for a long time continue existing side by side 
with the proletariat before classes pass away; 
furthermore, there still remain traces of the bour- 
geoisie and, unfortunately, of the bourgeois spirit 
But it is a fact that while the last remaining mem- 
bers of the bourgeoisie may, if they so desire, 
constitute a world by themselves, they cannot fail 
to recognize the fact that it is they who are now 
shutting themselves off from the great highway, 
the road that leads to life and to civilization. 

The fact is that the workers of all categories have 
now been united in a single great harmonious 
family, in which the senseless distinctions of a 
former day are rapidly disappearing. Physical 
and mental work are equally in demand, equally 
rewarded, protected and respected. There are no 
longer in this country any "disinherited of the 
earth", any pariah class. 

The word tovarishch (Comrade) is the expres- 
sion of this mighty fraternal movement, and it lacks 
the legal coldness, the individualistic egoism of 
the designation "citizen". This word indicates not 
only the members of one political party (it has 
lost this limitation), but now means every member 
of the immense family of the workers. It recalls 
the bygone gloomy times of suffering, of struggle, 
of common hopes, of prison, strikes, of solidarity 
of the disinherited. Today this word signifies a 
kindly mutual aid, the manly energy of the masters 
of the future. It is a rebuke, an encouragement, 
a reasoning force, a collective heart Woe to them 
that deride this epithet! 

Human Dignity 

This equality, which is not only legal but also 
economic and therefore real, has developed al- 
together new feelings in Russia, feelings of great 
social value, particularly that of human dignity, 
which has a determining influence on every act 
that is undertaken. 

What person that traveled in Russia before the 
revolution fails to recall how he swore at the 
countless gratuities that had to be paid on every 
manner of occasion? The tips, this humiliating 
custom, transforming every social function into a 
private service, and inseparable from capitalist 
society, were one of the sores of the Russian regime. 
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Today they have been completely done away with: 
all callings, including that of domestic servants, 
have their labor Uriffs fixed by the Commissariat 
of Labor and their trade unions, thus affording 
no play for personal whim. 

It will also be recalled how much begging there 
was in Russia. Today begging has become very 
unusual, for the distribution of labor and public 
maintenance are organized on a rational basis. 
If any cases of begging should arise, they must be 
ascribed to the endless war to which we have been 
condemned by our enemies, who are also the ene- 
mies of the whole human race, and which is using 
up our resources. 

Prostitution and Bribery 

Prostitution, this sore of capitalism, no longer 
disports itself in the streets, now that it is possible 
for women to earn their sustenance by honest 
work. 

One interesting point is the fact that no law, 
no ordinance, was passed to abolish either the 
tips, or begging, or prostitution; the former have 
already disappeared, and the latter is gradually 
disappearing, together with the capitalistic causes 
that led to its existence, while the proletarians are 
simultaneously rising to higher levels of human 
dignity. 

There was once a quarter in Moscow that was 
rarely shown to the stranger without a sense of 
shame: the place of assignation, the sad living 
testimony to die sum total of capitalistic depravity. 
On one side were the Morozov and Ryabushinsky 
mansions, palaces, gems of art and architecture, 
homes of distinction and delight, on the other side 
was the cloaca, the Khitry Rynok; neither could 
exist without the other. The Khitry Rynok was a 
square not far from the foundling asylum, wallow- 
ing in mud, surrounded bv buildings exuding a 
vile alcoholic atmosphere, the gathering ground of 
vice and misery, where all the shipwrecked exist- 
ences of bourgeois society were accustomed to 
strand. Here you could see the unfortunates whom 
society had first crushed and then spewed out: 
half -naked men and women in shameless embrace, 
depraved children, ragged creatures, de-classed 
persons, the diseased, the abandoned, mad gamesters, 
alcoholisU that had drunk up the price of their 
last shirt, professional idlers, and chronic invalids 
dying slowly of hunger, as well as crooks, thieves, 
rowdies. This was the picturesque and symbolic 
focus of infection that threatened to invade all 
Moscow with its filth, its fleas, the stench of its 
alcohol, its degradation. A man who might drift 
into this place when despair had made him lose 
mastery of himself, was lost for life. It vfas not 
an ordinance, not a decree that destroyed the 
Khitrovka; it died of its own accord on the day 
when the Morozov and the Ryabushinsky mansions 
were nationalized. I passed by the other day; 
vegetables and old clothes were being sold on 
this public place. The dirty dens of the environs 
had long ago been disinfected by Semashko s dis- 



infection units, and the unfortunates whose refuge 
they had been have now been admitted to the society 
of labor. 

Another well-known sore on the Russian body 
politic was that of bribery. On this subject we 
could get much information from the honorable 
French industrial magnates, who once exploited 
Russia so magnificently. They never could say 
enough, in their virtuous indignation, concerning 
corruption in this country. But whenever a law 
was to be evaded that seemed to set a limit to 
their avarice and their wild egoism, by affording 
the workers an appearance of protection, how skil- 
fully these fellows, Giraud, or Siou, or the rest, 
knew how to make use of the weapon of bribery! 
They were certain of impunity, and the evil was 
ineradicable, since it was as old as the first outrages 
of Ivan the Terrible. The whole administrative 
system was built up on this notion, as it were; 
from the police employee to the Grand Duke, all 
functionaries would practice bribery with a clear 
conscience and in absolute security. Only a miracle 
could eradicate this fundamental evil; therefore 
there still remain army contractors who work little 
games with speculators, physicians who sell their 
signatures, heads of public stores who squander the 
national property. But inexorable war has been 
declared on all these people; high penalties are 
fixed for all those agents of authority who are 
guilty of accepting bribes; their crime is considered 
to be the most grave, the most unpardonable of 
all, as it attacks the foundations of the nation. 
Corruptibility, once the rule, has now become an 
exceptional offense. 

It is furthermore to be remembered that this orime 
is hardly ever committed by a proletarian, but 
almost always by a bourgeois, by former policemen, 
officers, financiers, or merchants, some of whom 
may even have placed themselves honestly at the 
disposal of the Soviet Government, but have not 
yet had time to dispose of the deep-seated vices 
of their class. If you look closely at such a com- 
missar, or such a dishonest and arbitrary head of 
a department, you will usually find in him some 
favorite of the old regime, hardly ever a prole- 
tarian. Once these last bourgeois miasmas have 
been wiped out, corruption and bribery will also 
be ended. 

The Intellectual Level of Society 

We have above reviewed certain important ele- 
ments of the ethical advance made owing to eco- 
nomic equality and its direct consequences. An > 
immense revolution has been accomplished in this ^ 
field also. Let us now draw a comparison in 
another field between the bourgeois West and the 
so-called barbarism of the Soviets. Let us now 
consider the intellectual and ethical level of society 
in general. 

The immense task of the Commissariat for Edu- 
cation, which is founding thousands of schools ef 
all kinds that have programs that really prepare 
the pupils for living a large life, is probably 
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sufficiently known. The same is also true of the 
mighty enterprise that aims to teach some 
70,000,000 illiterates to read, to write, to reckon, 
and to think. Information has already circulated 
as to the unheard of credits that are granted for 
public education and as to the favorable, almost 
privileged, position of the teaching staflF. 

But all this is nothing; we must consider the 
actual daily life. I hope university men will pardon 
me, but it is true that the mind of a modern people 
is moulded more by the press, by social conditions, 
by the entertainments, with which the people fill 
their hours of leisure, than by the schools. 

j In the capitalist states, the proletariat of the city 
has barely enough time to read the fiction section, 

I the police news and the social scandals of their 
Petit Journal, or Matin, and then to seek some 
consolation for their misery in the movies or in 
the saloon. The petty bourgeois, the public en> 
ployees, the clerks, are subject to the same lot. 
Even if a peasant has learned to read, he probably 
forgets all about it, twenty years later, for lack of 
any practice. 

WhcU They Read in Russia 

I But it is impossible for anyone to fail to be 

I impressed by the variety of the mental food that 

is daily oflfered to the public in Soviet Russia. 

The crisis in the paper industry demands eco- 
nomy; the papers are limited to a single sheet; 
and yet, where could you find more material than 
in an issue of a Pravda or of Izvestia? Instead of 
sensational and hollow interviews, you will find 
a practical course in political economy; instead 
of murder and other crimes, you encounter the 
spectacle of the slow upbuilding of an unparalleled 
thing: the Proletarian State. 

Instead of sweet meaningless fiction columns, 
you will have a speech by Lenin or Trotsky, a reso- 
lution passed by a congress, or the text of a diplo- 
matic note; instead of the "social news" column, 
you will have reports on the mighty historical duel 
between imperialism and the proletariat; instead 
of business announcements, data on the productive- 
ness of the Soviet industry; instead of an exposure 
of love letters, you will find announcements of 
trade union, artistic, or political meetings. 

Radek, Bukharin, Lunacharsky, Semashko, Lom- 
ov, Zinoviev, Trotsky, sometimes even Lenin, — 
these are the journalists of the Soviet press. They 
present their expositions to the public view, and 
ask for cooperation and counsel in exchange. They 
thus awaken in the masses an interest in the col- 
lective life of the great Commune. And the press 
plays this part not only in the capitals; the 400 
newspapers of the provincial cities, even those of 
the smallest places, maintain themselves with more 
or less success on the same intellectual level. The 
neivpapers are read a great deal. They reach the 
village Soviets, the military front, the rear, they are 
posted on the walls in cities and villages, read to the 
illiterate, and discussed in the clubs and the educa- 
tional classes of the grown-ups. 



On us, who are accustomed to this place, the 
French newspapers even the socialist newspapers, 
produce an impression of death and decay; reading 
them drives us to despair. We are surprised that 
any people can put up with such wretched, empty, 
decaying food. These newspapers strike many as 
the finest illustration of the dissolution of a whole 
system of society. 

Let us turn to the books: here also literature 
consists almost exclusively of doctrine and teach- 
ing. The revolutionary novel — chiefly biographic- 
al in its nature, illuminates the psychology of the 
factories and of the provinces. (Sivalchev, The 
Yellow Devil; Boris Ivanov, Recollection of a 
Socialist Worker) . Proletarian poetry sings of the 
new soul of common labor (Kitilov and Alexan- 
drovsky). There are original and scientific studies 
of national economy (Bukharin: The Political 
Economy of the Rentier, or the Criticism of the 
Austrian Theory, The Economic Laws of the Period 
of Transition; Lenin: The State and Revolution, 
etc.) Also, practical guides to the organization of 
industry, collections of decrees, notes on the de- 
crees, popular pamphlets in all the fields of science, 
agriculture, medicine, strategy, politics, etc.; and, 
besides, new editions of classical authors: Marx, 
Tolstoy, Gogol, Pushkin, Gorky, Turgeniev, Glyu- 
chevsky, as well as translations of the best foreign 
authors: Barbusse, Anatole France and others. 

In Moscow the young chauflFeurs read pamphlets 
while they are waiting for a fare. The newsdealers 
devour the papers and periodicals, and orderlies 
are reading Tolstoy. I saw workers that were 
carrying home under their arms the four fat 
volumes of Klyuchevsky that the People's Com- 
missariat for Education had issued in a new edition 
for twelve rubles. Formerly "good society" swore 
by Kuprm, the pornographer, while the common 
people contented themselves with foolish picture 
books. All this demoralizing truck has disappeared 
from top to bottom. The true intellectual is bene- 
fited by the new regime as much as are the people. 

All society has gained in ethical seriousness. I 
pass the theatre every day that was at one time a 
place for foolish farces; now that it has passed into 
the hands of the Soviet of the quarter, you will 
find played there: Chekhov, Ostrovsky, Gorky, or 
the Barbiere di Siviglia, Otello, Tartuffe, the /m- 
aginary Sick Man. The auditorium is full of Soldiers 
and young people. The actors are good, their 
repertoire instructive. 

Now as to the matter of meetings. Anything 
may serve as a reason for a meeting. They are 
an uninterrupted training for citizens, they illurain- 
ate the internal and external policy, the needs of 
the Republic, the great role of the proletariat, the 
responsibility of each individual in the common 
work. 

Even the posters in the streets stimulate curiosity^ 
intelligence, energy, and social consciousness. Th^ 
poster, formerly a tool of avaricious competitors^ 
has now become an efficient means for the educa^ 
tion of the masses. 
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The New Communist Man 

It is a great pleasure to watch how Communism 
remolds men that have been kept by capitalism 
as debased machines, subservient to its will. 

When you look at life in this country, you think 
with sadness of the ethical and intellectual poverty 
of the bourgeois west Which is barbarism and 
which is civilization? Can noc everyone see on 
the one hand a process of dying and on the other 
a process of life? How is it possible that not 
all honest people have already ventured the leap 
out of the realm of death into the realm of life 
and renovation? Or is it that death holds them, 
as it holds their whole class and their order of 
society in its inexorable clutches? 

Paul Louis in his straight-forward and terrify- 
ing analysis of the ^'Ethical Decline'' in capitalist 
countries, the depravity of the ruling classes, whom 
the tremendous war profits have denuded of all 
shame and all restraint, "extravagance, contempt 
for the needs of others, unbridled selfishness, un- 
limited appetites, ignorance of the common weal, 
a mad lust for amusements of the coarsest and 
most vulgar type," and even worse still, the in- 
fection travels from one to the other, takes hold of 
all elements of society, from the "nouveau riches" 
to the masses, whom it infects in turn. All social 
classes are gradually involved by the double lust 
for profit and for low enjoyments. There is nothing 
more disheartening than this picture, which is 
confirmed not only by those who travel in capital- 
ist countries, but even by statements reluctantly 
made by the great bourgeois press. One might 
almost believe that the capitalist world had come 
upon its second childhood: there are beauty con- 
tests; a movie actress is the object of the adoration 
of 600,000 Parisians and 200,000 Londoners; the 
barbarous fox-trot becomes the successor of the 
tango, when the latter appears too refined; the 
famous English physicist, Oliver Lodge, and the 
learned German metaphysician, Oswald Spengler, 
surrender themselves to the crudest mysticism, con- 
jure up the dead and indulge in table-rapping; are 
not all these to be taken as signs of a general 
softening of the brain? Paul Louis compares these 
phenomena with the aftermath of other great crises, 
with Byzantium, with the Regency. After having 
passed through suffering and come close to death 
people want to have a good time. 

All this is true, but why are there no sigr.s of 
these things in Russia? After a war that was felt 
here worse than elsewhere, after all the shocks 
of the firt liberating revolution, why has not the 
Russian people descended to the folly of license, 
to the intoxication of a refound life? 

If the bourgeoisie had remained in power, these 
things would have happened here too; the eco- 
nomic crisis would not have prevented them. The 
proprietors of the amusement resorts in Petrograd 
and Moscow would have had a new lease of life, 
and the bourgeoisie, now made tsar indeed, would 
have expJoited the working people more than 
others, and the latter would have paid the piper. 



There would now be festivities in Moscow as we 
hear of them in Vienna; many thousands of child- 
ren would be neglected, and would die of 
hunger and cold. We should be amusing ourselves 
as they are doing in Paris, without understanding 
the threatening significance of the "unemployment 
wave" which is ruining the country. A whole nation 
would have gone to the dogs. 

Why is it that we behold the precise opposite: . 
a seriousness of life, a good will, a voluntary dis- 
cipline, a "wave of labor", a persistence in eflfort, 1 
which, in spite of all the inevitable fumblings, are 
nevertheless drawing the Republic out of the 1 
slough? \ 

The contrast between Soviet Russia and the 
bourgeois world is a profound and instructive one. 
The vanguard of the Russian proletariat, by assum- 
ing power, took upon itself the tremendous task 
of attempting to bring about an equality of all, of 
enhancing the human dignity of each individual, of 
attaining a higher civilization, and that not because 
these things have any absolute value, but because 
they are the inevitable conditions for reaching an 
organic human society, whose members shall be 
conscious of their role and of their responsibility. 

A Moral Transformation 
Without shouting out its mission to all the 
world. Communism has assumed this herculean 
task: the transformation of the Russian man. ^ 
Climate and the polictical system had made him 
passive, disinclined to individual initiative, capable 
of immense exertions, succeeded by periods of 
dreamy indolence; he was a lover of the infinite 
and the vague, an enemy of all calculation and 
precision, incapable of protracted application. 
Communism is about to change all this. It imbues 
manners and customs with a sense of the limita- 
tions of time, substitutes a methodical and regular 
activity for work with an indefinite goal, places 
a conscious responsibility on each member in the 
motions of the great whole. A precisely formulated 
program, plan and rule, have become the order 
of the day in all fields. The ideal is a true under-^ 
standing by every participant in this plan, a clear; 
recognition of his own part. This is the ideal t 
striven for by the policy of the Communist Party- 
and by the Soviet Government. 

And tliis means that for the first time in this 
world we are face to face with a society that is 
worthy of its name, in which all elements enjoy 
the dignity due to their activities, and strive with 
all their might for the realization of a generally 
approved plan. This will make the apparatus of 
mechanical coordination and external compulsion, 
formerly the function of the State, appear super- 
fluous. As Gorky says: "Out of this human, motley, 
spotted and indolent ant hill that is called Russia,'* 
Communism is slowly evolving an harmonious ' 
collectivity in which each man will feel a respon- 
sibility for what goes on about him and for his 
own acts. 

The new Communist man no longer needs to 
be born, for he is now no longer the subject of a 
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By Saving these Children you Save the Achievements of the Revolution, 



remote Utopia. He lives, he seeks, he multiplies. 
Read the letter of a Communist soldier who speaks 
of the new Communists admitted to the party during 
the so-called Party Week: "You wouldn't recognize 
them again. They were once abject, morally gagged; 
today they are as reborn, they are living people 
who aim at acting as bearers of the transformation 
of their comrades. How can I repress my admira- 
tion in the face of such a rebirth of human beings ? 
They are resurrected ones who will bring the light 
to thousands of workers.'* 

The first manifestation of the new man was 
the "heroism of labor". The French bourgeois 
cannot understand what this is; neither can the 
French worker; he cannot suspect what it means 
to work during a Russian winter without a fire in 
the house, and with but 400 grams of black bread 
in your stomach. Having deteriorated for six years, 
the materials are unfit to be used, and having led 
an abnormal life for six years, the man is ex- 
hausted; aid may be expected from nowhere, and 
there are no palliatives as there are in the west. 
Therefore action is required at once in order to 
emerge from the fatal circle: no bread, no work; 
and as no work is done, there will be no bread. 
The new men, not only the Communists, but also 
the millions and millions that follow the Commun- 
ists, have created a phenomenon unparalleled in 
hisotry: *The heroism of labor". The Communist 
Saturdays are yet nothing; they are merely a 
principle, although tremendous prodigies have been 
performed by a few hundreds or thousands of men, 
armed no longer with the boyonet and sword, but 
with the shovel and the pickaxe, carrying out in one 
month, with ease and joy, the labor of several 
years. The miracles of the fairy tale have been 
brought into life: on May 1 the workers of Kos« 
troma put up a People's House in twenty-four 
hours." This is already the voluntary, unpaid, 
joyous labor, the festival of future Communism. 

But the real heroism is to be found in the fac- 
tories, the workshops, in the industrial branches, 
the district trade unions, that have determined to 
keep on working, no matter what befall, until the 
circle of death has been broken through. Of course 
they could not decide this before they had be- 
eome aware of their function and duty in the 



Proletarian Revolution. The individual worker 
may grumble, the workshop or the factory may 
strike: it is not the heroism of an individual but 
of the whole Russian proletariat which has made 
this decision and is carrying it out. The recalcit- 
rant merely express the animal resistance of the 
flesh to the heroism of the body. But such members 
are unusual; heroism is the rule, even among the 
individuals of the smaller communities. A terri- 
torial regiment in Tyumen resolved to work two 
hours overtime each day "until Communism is 
completely put through". The metal workers of 
Chelyabinsk, "in view of the diflScult situation in 
the metal industry and the function played by this 
industry in the world war, in which each intensively 
utilized hour of labor will accelerate the hour of 
triumph of the proletariat over capitalism," re- 
nounced their legal vacation of two weeks each 
year. In the country, the peasants get together 
and till without compensation the fields of those 
called to military service. Trotsky has drawn the 
picture of one of those labor heroes who, in his 
words, are the mainstays of the socialist society. 
In order to overcome the . obstacles, to become 
master of the difficulties, to reach the desired re- 
sult, a high ethics, an inexorable will to mould life 
into better and higher forms than today, is re- 
quired. All these properties were possessed by 
Vassilyev, mechanic and chaufi"eur. There are 
millions of these labor heroes, as one may see 
as the Russian Republic gradually surmounts the 
economic crisis that is devouring the whole world. 
And at one time the Russian lacked confidence in 
himself, lacked pertinacity. What sorcerer has 
brought about this miracle? 

Perhaps we may discover the sorcerer in the 
resolution of the Congress of the Communist Party 
(April, 1920) : "It is necessary to acquaint each 
worker with the role that his factory plays in the 
social economy. Each month the workers of each 
factory are to be summoned to a general confer- 
ence, in order to hear the reports of the director* 
concerning the work done during the preceding 
month ^^and the program planned for the next 
month." A trace of this sorcerer may also be 
found in the pamphlet of Shatanovsky, a railroad 
engineer. This book explains to the workers the 
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plan for die reorganization of the economic plan 
in general, and of transportation in particular, 
as well as the restoration of the railroads, tracks, 
etc. Order 1042 is reproduced, with a table of 
locomotives and the individual parts to be man- 
ufactured each month by each factory, each station- 
shop. This pamphlet was circulated in all districts 
by order of Leon Trotsky.* 

The Murman railway line was once constructed 
on the bones of tens of thousands of Czech and 
Austrian prisoners, as well as on the bones of the 
Yellow men that had been mobilized by force. 
Today the great electrical power station of Shatur 
is being erected with ease, because not only the 
electricians but also the peat-diggers and the peas- 
ants of the surrounding districts are consciously 
helping the Russian proletariat, whose acting and 
thinking limbs they are. 

Heroism of labor was created by the Revolu- 
tion and the Soviet State; it is based on the con- 
scious recognition by the workers that they belong 
to the great body politic. Therefore the heroism 
of labor in ruined and disorganized Russia is ac- 
complishing wonders that would be impossible 
anywhere else, under capitalism. 

George Sorel and Gorky compare Lenin with 
Peter the Great. This is wrong, it is an injustice 
to Lenin. Peter the Great was a monarch who 
wished to adapt Russia to the framework of Eu- 
ropean politics; he created an administrative force, 
an army, a navy, munitions factories, a capital 
and a capital police force, a court and a literature. 
Lenin, at the head of the Communist Party, of the 
proletariat, of the semi-proletariat, and of all 
affiliated elements of their classes, aims to adapt 
the working masses to a hitherto unknown level of 
organic and harmonious life. This is an incom- 
parably greater and more magnificent task ! 

This program is so immense that it cannot be 
limited only to Russia but must embrace tlie whole 
world; it is such an immense thing that it is 
revolutionizing the human conscience. It is open- 
ing a new era, not only in the realm of social con- 
struction, but also in the matter of the rules of 
life. What we have been calling morality hitherto 
has been a repressive code, consisting of a few 
positive and many more negative imperatives. It 
answered an individual, purely egotistical feeling 
of scruple, timidity, and restraint. Communism 
has substituted for this the boldness of action 
performed in common with others, the firm deter- 
mination to make a reality of the general ideal 
at any cost. This is the new rule, the new criterion 
of existence. This is the ethics of the new time, 
hitherto sought in general by the philosopher and 
now transformed into action by the Russian pro- 
letariat, freed from serfdom. 



*An interesting poster expressing the spirit of Order 
1042 was printed in Soviet Russia, Volume IV, No. 18. 
It included the following information: **0n July 1, 1920, 
we had 9,600 healthy and 6,400 sick lomotives. On January 
1, 1925, we shall have 3,200 sick and 12,800 healthy loco- 
motives. Carry out faithfully the Repair Plans of Order 
No. 1042. Now for four and a half years of hard work!" 



The New Provocation 

By Leon Trotskt 

The Red Army — ^together with the whole country 
— has recently lived tlirough several weeks of an 
acute political condition while the question was 
pending whether there should or should not be 
peace with Poland. Thanks to the extraordinary 
forbearance and peaceful persistence of Soviet dip- 
lomacy, an agreement was reached. The Polish Gov- 
ernment undertook the obligation of expelling from 
Poland those White Guards who were openly organ- 
izing hostile bands on the territory of Poland, pre- 
paring for terroristic actions against Soviet Russia. 
No sooner was the agreement signed by both parties, 
than Poland threw upon our territory a number of 
new and considerable bands, organized with one 
common plan and under the guidance of the same 
Petlura bandit Tyutyunik, who was subject to ex- 
pulsion from Poland. The unexampled provocative 
character of this new attack startled the whole 
army and made it ask: How much longer must 
our patience be tried? 

Undoubtedly, from the point of view of the 
so-called international law of the bourgeois states, 
this latest White Guard provocation is a direct 
challenge to declare war. But as the Soviet Gov- 
ernment does not want any war, it is not in a hurry 
to accept the challenge. It firmly hopes that the 
Polish people will stop these criminal adventures 
and call them to order. 

However, every Red Sodier must have a clear 
idea of the present condition. Poland has not 
one, but two governments. One, the oi&cial and 
public government, appears in parliament, nego- 
tiates and signs agreements. The other, not public, 
depends upon a considerable part of the officers 
with the so-called chief of the state, Pilsudsky. 
Behind the secret government stand the extreme im- 
perialists of France. At the very time when the 
official Polish Government, under the pressure not 
only of the laboring masses, but also of wide 
bourgeois circles as well, is compelled to maintain 
peace with Soviet Russia, the provocators of the 
Polish military headquarters try with all their 
might to call forth a war. 

What lesson is in this for us? Under no condition 
shall we help in the work of the provocators, but 
on the contrary, we shall as heretofore display utter 
forbearance in the matter of maintaining peaceful 
relations. But at the same time we must well re- 
member the dual will of the ruling class of Poland. 
We do not know whether the adherents of peace 
will carry the day in Poland this winter and in the 
coming spring, or whether it will be the criminal 
incendiaries. We must be ready for the worst. 

The Red Army will crush the Petlura bands 
again thrown upon our territory by the Polish 
adventurers. The Red Army will redouble its work 
in getting ready for the battle. No matter what 
turn the events may take the Red Army will not 
be at a disadvantage. 
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readers on the institutions and conditions in that 
country, so that they may feel the necessity of 
bending every effort to fight the famine that threatens 
to destroy the Revolution and its achievements. 



II/ITH the exception of the maps on pages 64 and 65, 
'^ and the front cover, the illustrations for this issue 
of Soviet Russia are taken from the Christmas Appeal 
for money and supplies to fight the famine, issued by the 
Friends of Soviet Russia. These designs are the work of 
Hugo Gellert, We knew of no more direct manner of im- 
pressing upon our readers the fact that this periodical is 
now dev9ted exclusively to the work of helping Russia in her 
present difficulty. The present issue of Soviet Russia 
is the first to appear since the paper became the Official 
Organ of the Friends of Soviet Russia. 
* • • 

HEAVY is the toll that Death is taking among 
the Russian population. And this is true 
of all classes of society. We would not belittle the 
pli^t of the Russian intellectual abroad who is 
unsympathetic to the Revolution, and therefore 
refuses to return to his home to work for the 
Government his people set up four years ago. 
But when we consider the great eflforts being made 
by reactionary organizations (one of them even 
exerted great eflfort in erecting a name of the pro- 
portions of ^The Society for the Regeneration of 
the Moral and Physical Forces of the Russian 
People") to look after the welfare of Russian refu- 
gees living in foreign countries, engaged in no 
activity of social importance for their native coun- 
try aside from the attempt to overthrow its gov- 
emnient — we are tempted to observe that the lot 
of the intellectual worker inside Russia at present 
is just as full of physical risk and suflfering as that 
of the counter-revolutionary Russian intellectual 
living abroad. Perhaps it is due to the famine 
conditions that there have been so many deaths 
of celebrated Russians in recent months, not only 
of relatively unknown and publicly insignificant 
peasants. Deaths reported in December include 
Vladimir Korolenko, the author of The History 
of My Contemporary and numerous short stories 
of Ukrainian lite; Nechayev, the celebrated geogra- 
pher, whose textbooks are well known in Russian 
schools; and Dr. Farrar, an American social work- 
er who succumbed to typhus after returning to 
Moscow from a journey to Samara to investigate 
the famine. On January 1, 1922, occurred the 
death, at Moscow, of Joseph Petrovich Goldenburg, 
a revolutionary leader of note, who had in recent 
jears been Director of the Information Department 
of the People's Commissariat of Foreign A£fairs. 



"\yf ANY organizations in America which col- 
^^ lect funds for the purchase of supplies 
for stricken populations in Europe and Asia issue, 
in addition to whatever other printed publicity 
they may employ, a magazine appearing at regular 
intervals with the object of keeping the needs of 
the community whose material interests they rep- 
resent constantly before the eye of the contributing 
public. The American Red Cross, the Near East 
Relief, and the other organizations who make use 
of this method, have an even more extensive paral- 
lel in the associations that make use of periodical 
publications in their eflforts to stimulate charitable 
donations for ministrations within the country it- 
self, in accordance with the time-hackneyed maxim, 
"Charity begins at home". To many persons Rus- 
sia has long seemed a home; many eyes are turned 
eastward in the hope of some day beholding in 
the flesh the achievements of the greatest social 
transformation in modem times. This is the home 
that Soviet Russia aims to describe, the home of 
the Soviets of Workers and Peasants, of universal 
brotherhood and equality. In order that the reader 
may be fully informed as to the nature of the Rus- 
sian institutions that he is aiding when he sends 
bis contributions in cash and clothing to the 
Friends of Soviet Russia, we shall print, as in the 
present issue, not only famine descriptions and 
famine appeals, but also descriptive articles on 
revolutionary conditions in Russia, such as were 
printed in the days before Soviet Russia became 

the official organ of a relief organization. 
* * * 

T N view of the great sum of money that has been 
appropriated by Congress for relief in Russia, 
some solicitude will naturally be felt and expressed 
for the proper use of these funds. For Americans 
are accustomed to seeing public moneys squandered 
in outrageously dishonest ways. Discussing the work 
of the Friends of So\det Russia, the Russian Red 
Cross, the Medical Relief to Soviet Russia, and the 
American Federated Russian Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, a cabinet officer recently suggested, in a te- 
legram not intended for publication, that "such 
portion of their funds or supplies as are transmitted 
to Russia are shipped to the Soviet officials for dis- 
tribution by them." The insinuation that "such por- 
tion " is small cannot be taken as a ground of legal 
action, but the insinuation is none the less defi- 
nitely made. To free Edgar Whitehead from Ellis 
Island required the giving of a bond of $1000. 
Edgar Whitehead comes to the Friends of Soviet 
Russia with important instructions from the Famine 
Relief Conference recently held at Berlin. To get 
this necessary information, the United States Gov- 
ernment requires the F. S. R. to tie up $1000 that 
might otherwise go to Russia in the form of food. 
While the Department of Commerce expresses con- 
cern over the size of "such portion", the Depart- 
ment of Labor cuts the portion down a bit. And 
the Department of State, Passport Control Division, 
delayed delivery of a passport for the Treasurer 
of the F. S. R., thus making it impossible for him 
to attend the Berlin Conference in December. 
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The Commercial Agreement with Italy 

(On December 26 a Preliminary Commercial Agreement was signed at Rome between Italy and Russia by 
Marchese Delia Torretta, Minister for Foreign Afjairs of Italy, and Vorovsky, head of the Commercial Mission of 
the Russian Soviet Government in Italy, There was signed simultaneously a convention between Italy and Ukraine^ 
for which purpose the Ukrainian Soviet Government had given Vorovsky full power. The signing of this Prelimin- 
ary Commercial Agreement between Italy and Soviet Russia is the logical conclusion of a situation that had been 
too much delayed by the obstinate resistance of the Italian Government. The following is tfie full text of the 
treaty,) 



PREAMBLE 

AS it is in the interest of Russia and Italy immediately 
to resume peaceful commercial intercourse between 
the two countries, and as in the interval before the con- 
clusion of a commercial convention and of a formal gen- 
eral treaty between the Governments of these countries, to 
regulate their economic and political relations in the future, 
it is necessary to establish a preliminary agreement be- 
tween the Italian Government and the Government of the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, to be in- 
dicated below as the Russian Soviet Government, the above 
named parties have, by mutual consent, concluded the 
following preliminary agreement, with the object of re- 
suming traffic and commerce between them. 

The present convention is conditioned upon the fulfill- 
ment of the following conditions: 

a) That both of the two parties shall abstain from 
any act or attempt hostile to the other party and 
shall abstain from carrying on, outside of their own 
boundaries, any direct or indirect propaganda against 
the institutions of the Kingdom of Italy or of the 
Russian Soviet Government. 

By the term **carrying on propaganda" we include 
assistance or encouragement given by either party to 
any propaganda whatsoever, conducted outside of iu 
own boundaries; 

b) That all Italians, including natives of the 
Redeemed Provinces, who are now in Russia, shall 
be immediately permitted to return to their home 
country, and that all Russian citizens residing in 
Italy, who may desire to return to Russia, shall like- 
wise be given full liberty to do to. 

The two parties obligate themselves immediately to 
give all necessary instructions to the agents or other 
persons subject to their authority in order that 
they may conform to the above sUted conditions. 

Article L 
The two parties agree not to impose or mainUin any 
blockade against each other, and agree that on goods that 
may be regularly exported from or imported into their 
respective territories, to or from anv other foreign country, 
they will remove all obstacles that have hitherto prevented 
resumption of trade between Italy and Russia; not to 
subject such commerce to any condition putting it at a 
disadvantage as compared with any other country, and not 
to hinder the banking, credit, and financial operations 
connected with such commerce, but to apply the legisla- 
tion ordinarily operative in the respective countries. It 
is understood that this article does not deprive the parties 
of the privilege of regulating commerce in arms and muni- 
tions by general legal norms that may later be applied 
to all importations of arms and munitions from foreign 
countries, as well as to export of such. 

No provision of this article shall be interpreted as de- 
rogatory to the general international conventions binding 
either party, and by which the commerce in any specific 
kind of goods is now regulated or may later be regulated. 
Article II, 

Italian and Russian ships and their commanders, crews, 
and cargoes, shall obtain in Russian and Italian ports 
precisely the same treatment, privilege% facilities, immun- 
ities, and protection in every respect, as are habitually 
granted by the practices established among commercial 
nations, to foreign merchant ships, to their commanders, 
crews, and cargoes, visiting their ports, including the 
facilities customarily granted with regard to coal, water, 
pilots, anchoring, docks, cranca, repain, atorea, and in 



general all the services, facilities, and premises connected 
with maritime commerce. In addition, the Italian Govern- 
ment undertakes the obligation not to participate in or 
adhere to any measure restricting or preventing, or tend- 
ing to restrict or prevent, Russian ships from exercising 
the rights of free navigation on the high seas, straits 
and canals, and which are enjoyed by ships of other 
nationalities. 

This article shall not diminish the right of either party 
to take the measures, authorized by their laws, connected 
with the admission of foreigners to their ovm territory. 

Article III, 
Each party shall name such number of its citizens at 
shall be determined from case to case as reasonably neces- 
sary for the execution of the present agreement, with due 
regard to the conditions under which commerce in ita 
territories is carried out; the other party shall permit 
such persons to enter into its territory and to sojourn 
and do business there. It shall furthermore remain within 
the discretion of each of the two contracting parties to 
limit the admission of the above-said persons or individuals 
to any specific region and to refuse such admission and 
sojourn in its territory to any person whom it may con- 
aider non grata. 

The persons admitted in conformity vrith this article 
to the territories of each of the two parties shall, during 
the period in which they may remain for reasons of com- 
merce, be exempt from all compulsory services of any 
kind, whether civil, naval, military or other, and all con- 
tributions, whether in money or in kind, imposed as an 
equivalent of personal service, and shall have the right 
to leave when they so desire. 

They shall have the liberty to communicate freely by post 
and telegraph and to make use of telegraphic codes under 
the conditions and regulations fixed in the International 
Telegraphic Convention of Petersburg, of 1876 (as revised 
at Lisbon, 1908). 

Each party obligates itself to keep accounts and to pay 
the difference owing to the other party for telegrams direct 
and in transit and for letters in transit, on the basis of the 
Regulations of the International Telegraphic Convention 
and of the Convention and Regulations of the Universal 
Postal Union. The resulting difference shall be paid in 
the currency of either country, to be decided by the 
receiving party. 

Persons admitted to Russia under the terms of this 
agreement shall have the right to import freely goods 
(except goods, such as alcoholic beverages, whose importa- 
tion and production are or may be prohibited in Russia), 
destined solely for their own domestic use or for con- 
sumption in quantities reasonably required for such usa. 

Article IV. 
Each party may delegate one or more official agents, the 
number of whom shall be mutually agreed upon, who may 
reside and exercise their functions in the territories of 
the other party; these agents shall personally enjoy all 
the rights and immunities mentioned in the preceding 
article, and also immunity from arrest and search, and im- 
munity of office premises and dwellings, but it shall b« 
understood that either party reserves for itself the right 
to refuse admission as an official agent to any person whom 
it considers persona non grata, and may request the other 
party to recall such persons whenever acts have been com- 
mitted that are contrary to the present convention or to 
the customs of intematioaal law. 
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Such agents shall be accredited to the authorities of the 
country in which they reside, for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the execution of this agreement and protecting the 
interesU of their nationals. 

The official agents shall have the right to communicate 
freely with their own government and with the official 
representatives of their own government in other countries, 
by post, telegraph and wireless telegraph, in cipher, and 
to receive and forward consignments in sealed pouches, 
subject to a limitation of 8 kilograms per week, which 
shall be exempt from search. 

The telegrams and wireless messages of these official 
agents shall enjoy all those rights of precedence over 
private dispatches that are generally granted to the dis- 
patches of official representatives of foreign governments 
in Italy and Russia. 

The official Russian agents in Italy shall enjoy the same 
privileges with regard to the execution of general and local 
taxation as are granted to the official representatives of 
foreign governments. The officii Italian agents in Russia 
shall enjoy similar privileges, which shall in no case, 
however, be less than those granted to the official agents 
of any other country. 

The official agents shall be empowered to vise the pass- 
ports of persons who may request to be admitted into 
the territory of either of the two parties, in conformity 
with the preceding article. 

ArHcU V. 
Each of the parties obligates itself in general to assure 
those persons admitted to its territory, in accordance with 
the two preceding articles, every protection and right, 
and the facilities that may be necessary to carry on busi- 
ness, but such persons shall always remain subject to the 
ordinary legislation operative in the respective countries. 

Article VI. 
The two contracting parties agree, from the moment of 
the conclusion of the present commercial agreement, to 
resume the exchange of private postal and telegraphic 
correspondence between the two countries, as well as the 
forwarding and acceptance of telegraphic messages and 
parcel post, in accordance with the norms and regulations 
in force up to 1914. 

Article VII. 
Passports, identification papers, powers of attorney, and 
other documents of like nature, issued or certified by com- 
petent authorities in either of the two countries and by 
their official agents, with the purpose of making possible 
the carrying on of commerce in accordance with this agree- 
ment, shall be considered in the other country as having 
been issued or certified by the authorities of a recognized 
foreign government. 

Article VIII. 

The Italian Government declares that it will not take 
airy step with the object of sequestrating or taking pos- 
session of gold, funds, securities, or goods, that have not 
been identified as the property of the Italian Government, 
and which may be exported from Russia on payment or 
as guarantee of importation. Nor shall any step be taken 
against the movable or immovable property that may be 
acquired by the Russian Soviet Government in Italy. 

The Italian Government renounces all special legisla- 
tion, not applying to other countries, against the imports- 
ticm into Italy of precious metals from Russia in money 
(other than Italian or Allied), in bullion, or in finished 
articles, or against gold imported in order to be stored, 
analyzed, refined, melted down, and given in guarantee 
or almilarly located in Italy. 

Article IX. 
The Russian Soviet Government obligates itself not to 
advance any claim to dispose in any manner of the assets 
or property of the former Imperial Government or of the 
Provisional Russian Government, that may still exist in 
Italy. The Italian Government correspondingly obligates 
itself with regard to the assets and the property in Russia 
of the Italian Government. This article does not preclude 
tho inclusion in the general treaty, provided for in the 



Preamble above, of provisions regarding the subject of 
this article. 

The two parties agree to hold and not to transfer to 
any claimant, prior to the conclusion of the above indicated 
treaty, the assets and property above named, now under 
their controL 

Article X. 
By virtue of the declaration adjoined to the present 
convention, with regard to claims of either of the two 
contracting parties, and of its respective citizens, upon 
the other, for property or rights or for obligations assumed 
by the existing governments, or by other governments pre- 
ceding them, in either country, and with regard to the 
compensation to private Italian or Russian persons who 
may have furnished goods or services respectively to Rus- 
sia or to Italy, the following is agreed: Gold, funds, 
titles, goods, and in general property of all kinds, of the 
two countries, imported or acquired after this convention, 
shall not be subject in the two countries to sequestration 
or to judicial action limiting the disposition over them, 
by reason of obligations assumed or of responsibilities in- 
curred by the existing governments or governments pre- 
ceding them in either country, before the signature of the 
present convention. 

Article XI. 
Goods, products and manufactured articles of one country, 
imported into the other, in pursuance of this agreement, 
shall not there be subject to compulsory requisition on 
the part of the government or of any local authority. 

ArticU XII. 
It is agreed that all questions concerning rights or 
claims of the co-nationals of the other party, concerning 
patents, labels, copyright or other property of authors 
in the territory of the other party, shall be equitably ad- 
justed in the treaty provided for in the Preamble. 

Article XIII. 

The present preliminary agreement shall enter into 
force immediately and the two parties shall at once take 
all necessary measures for its execution. Immediately after 
the signature of this agreement, the two parties shall 
begin a discussion of the commercial agreement, mentioned 
in the Preamble, which shall regulate the economic rela- 
tions between the two countries until they may be super- 
seded by a general treaty. The Commercial Agreement 
shall be signed within six months after the signature of 
the present Preliminary Convention. 

In cases of infraction on the part of one of the two 
parties, at any time whatsoever, of one of the provisions 
of this agreement or of the conditions mentioned in the 
Preamble, the other party shall immediately be freed from 
its contractual obligations. But the agreement shall never- 
theless stand that before taking any action contrary to 
the convention, the injured party shall allow the other 
party a reasonable time within which to furnish explana- 
tions or to remedy the error. 

It is mutually agreed that in each of the cases provided 
in the preceding clauses the parties shall offer all neces- 
sary facilities to liquidate, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the agreement, the transactions already con- 
summated, and the facilities for recall and departure from 
their territory of the nationals of the other party, and for 
the withdrawal of their movable property. 

In case the present convention should expire without 
being superseded by a Commercial Agreement, a prolonga- 
tion shall be provided for the liquidation of business trans- 
actions, not to exceed one year, in order to continue in 
force the immunities provided in Article III in favor of 
such persons as are indispensable to undertake such 
liquidation. 
Drawn up at Rome, December 26, 1921. 

(Signed) Della Torretta. 

VoROVSKY. 

The Treaty is accompanied by the following: 
Declaration op Recocnition op Claims 
At the moment of signing this convention both parties 
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declare that all 'claims of the parties and of their own 
nationals against the other party concerning property or 
rights or obligations assumed by the existing goTcmment 
and the preceding goiremments of either party, shall be 
equitably adjusted in the general definitive treaty provided 
for in the Preamble. 

However, without prejudicing the general provisions of 
the treaty provided for above, the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment declares that it recognizes in principle its own 
responsibility for the payment or compensation to private 
persons who may have furnished goods or services to Russia 
tkat may still remain unpaid. The details for the txecution 



of this obligation shall be established by the Treaty pro- 
vided for in the Preamble. 

The Italian Government makes the same dedaration 
for itself. 

It is understood that the declarations above stated do 
not actually imply that the claims in question shall have 
priority in the above mentioned Treaty, as compared with 
claims of other tirpes, which may be provided for by the 
above Treaty. 
Rome, December 26, 1921. 

(Signed) Della Torretta 

VOROVSKY 



How the Soviet Government Works 

II. — ^The Counol of People's Commissars 

{The following is the second of a series of articles on the institutions of the Russian Soviet 
Government which we are reprinting from **Russian Information and Review**, published by the 
Russian Trade Delegation, London, The first was on the All-Russian Central Executive Committee,) 



THE Council of People's Commissars is that 
section of the apparatus of Government which 
concentrates in its hands from day to day all 
Government authority for purposes of current 
problems of administration. It is the Cabinet of 
the Soviet constitutional machine; and in its 
jresemblance to the Cabinets of other political 
forms represents the nearest approach made by the 
Soviet constitution to the forms which have pre- 
ceded it 

The supreme executive authority — and in Russia 
today it is very rare that the executive authority 
undertakes to legislate on important points without 
previously raising the matter in the supreme organ 
of all authority, the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee — cannot be bound in its inner working 
by formal regulations, rules of procedure, etc., 
which must inevitably be drawn up in the case of 
a body which unites the executive with other func- 
tions. A weekly or bi-weekly mating of eighteen 
or nineteen heads of the principal administrative 
departments of State, who come together primarily 
not to legislate but to solve those of the problems 
which have arisen in the working of their depart- 
ments which afifect other sides of the national life 
— such meetings will be found at the head of the 
constitutional machinery of any modem commun- 
ity. If the Council of People's Commissars is in 
any way different from the Cabinets of western 
countries, it is perhaps in the actual make-up — 
the education and social outlook — of the men 
within it; possibly also in the existence of one 
or two departments of State which are not found 
in political structures based on a different social 
order. 

In the case of the Soviet Cabinet, moreover, the 
restriction of its functions to the framework laid 
down by the Soviet constitution of July, 1918, 
**the general direction of the affairs of the Repub- 
lic," is made more marked by a number of peculiar 
features. 

Each individual People's Commissar is the head 
of a department, the care for which was entrusted 



to him by the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee or the All-Russian Congress of Soviets; but 
he is responsible not only to these bodies, but also 
to a board, which exists in each People's Conmiis- 
sariat, and with which each People's Commissar 
must consult on all questions, with the exception 
of urgent cases. The board, moreover, without 
interfering with the execution of any decision of 
the People's Commissar concerned, has the right 
of bringing the question at issue before the whole 
of the Council of People's Conunissars, at one of 
its regular sessions. It is very rare, in point of 
fact, that a session of the latter has taken place 
during the last few years without any members of 
the board (in which are included the assistant 
People's Commissars) being present. 

The constitution of July, 1918, laid down that 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee has 
the right to annul or suspend any decision or order 
of the Council of People's Commissars. An amend- 
ment adopted by the Eighth AU-Russian Congress 
of Soviets in December, 1920, permits the presi- 
dium of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee to exercise this right also, both as regards 
individual Commissariats and with reference to 
decisions of the Coimcil of People's Commissars 
as a whole. 

These decisions have now for nearly four years 
been issued in one uniform way, over the signature 
of the Chairman of the Council of People's Com- 
missars, as representing the whole body, and of 
the Administrator of the Chancery and the Sec- 
retary to the Council of People's Commissars, as 
technical confirmation that the published decree 
corresponds exactly to the original adopted at the 
session of the Council. This practice has tak«^n 
the place of the heterogeneous and unsystematic 
forms prevalent during the first months of the 
revolution, when sometimes several People's Com- 
missars signed a decree and sometimes only one. 
Only decrees and national proclamations of ex- 
ceptional importance — such as announcements of 
a national crisis — are now signed by more than 
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one People's Commissar; while a decision pub- 
lished over the signature of one People's Com- 
missar alone, not the chairman, means that the 
announcement in question is of the nature of an 
administrative regulation, and not a decree affect- 
ing the mass of citizens. 

All decrees of the Council, and all regulations 
issued by its members individually, are binding 
upon the central and local authorities whose work 
they affect The transmission of these disposi- 
tions takes place in two ways; to the principal 
local authorities (Soviet executive committees in 
provinces, counties, and rural districts, and Soviets 
in towns and villages), where the matter involved 
is one of general importance, and involving the 
work of more than one department (for example, 
a decree instituting a three weeks' ''fuel campaign", 
a decree instituting a ten per cent tax on all theatre, 
concert, etc., tickets in aid of the Famine Relief 
Fund, or a decree instituting a network of brigade 
political schools of instruction for the needs of the 
Red Territorial Army) ; and direct to the local 
departments themselves (health, education, labor, 
general administration, etc.) where the question 
is one of detailing or explaining the work of the 
People's Commissariat concerned to its correspond- 
ing department of the local authority (for example, 
where it is a question of organizing mutual aid 
committees in the villages and rural districts under 
the auspices of the county social welfare depart- 
ments, or of registration of the stocks and invent- 
ories of Soviet estates by provincial land depart- 
ments, or of explaining to the local economic 
councils the policy of the Soviet Government with 
regard to the leasing of factories) . 

Decrees by Individual Commissariats 

Once transmitted, as has been pointed out, the 
decree or regulation is binding; but the amend- 
ments to the Constitution adopted in December, 
1920, provide for the suspension by provincial 
executive committees of decisions of individual 
People's Commissariats, "in extraordinary circum- 
stances, or when such disposition is in clear con- 
travention of a decision of the Council of People's 
Commissars or the A. R. C. E. C.,* or in other 
cases by resolution of a provincial executive com- 
mittee." In such cases, however, the latter must 
immediately inform the Presidium of the A. R. 
C. E. C, the Council of People's Conunissars, 
and the People's Commissariat concerned; and it 
bears collective responsibility before the first- 
named body, which shall decide which party is 
at fault (if necessary, which party shall be im- 
peached). That this amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has not remained merely on paper has been 
shown by several striking cases, during the last 
twelve months, of impeachments before the 
Supreme Judicial Tribunal of local food depar*^- 
nients, economic councils, departments of health, 
etc., for arbitrarily setting aside in one way or 

* AII-Raflsian Central Executive Committee. 



another the decisions of the central authority from 
which they receive instructions. 

On the whole, however, striking irregularities im 
the execution of the decisions of the central author- 
ities have been, wild and vague assertions during 
the past four years notwithstanding, surprisingly 
few, wherever local conditions did not completely 
prevent the transmission of those decisions in a 
clear and lucid form, or were not in some other 
way so abnormal as to distract public attention 
from the particular question involved. While, 
judging by customary standards, this is a surpris- 
ing feature to encounter in a revolutionary admin- 
istration, on the other hand it is perhaps as charac- 
teristic of the new methods and work heralded 
by the rise of this revblutionary administration as 
any other side of its activity. In the words of a 
recent writer: "Any politically-educated citizen 
knows that every decree of the Council of People's 
Commissars, whether it deals with collective pay- 
ment of the workers or with some reform in the 
army, is not merely the composition of some wise 
men in a Cabinet Every decree is the outcome of a 
vast preliminary work at working-class meetings, 
in factory committees, in Soviets, trade unions, 
party organizations, peasant and Red Army assem- 
blies, economic conferences, and so on. If anyone 
were to undertake the task of tracing the history 
of some important decree, he would receive con- 
vincing evidence of how its main points, first in 
the shape of vague expressions of desire, and then 
in more or less definite resolutions, took shape 
amongst the active rank and file of the class-con- 
scious masses. And very soon, passing through 
the stages of party, trade union, and Soviet dis- 
cussion, they reach the centre, where they receive 
their final form in the shape of a new law." 

Quantity of Work Done 
When we turn to the few but illuminating statis- 
tics we have at our disposal to illustrate the work 
of the Council of People's Conmiissars, it becomes 
difiBcult to decide at what to be more astonished 
— at the activity of the masses, to which reference 
has just been made, or to the immense capacity 
for toil of the men at the other end of the consti- 
tutional machine. During the six months between 
November 1, 1920, and May 1, 1921, 395 questions 
came up before the Council of People's Commis- 
sars, of which fifty-seven were brought forward 
by the Supreme Economic Council, forty-one by 
the Sub-Council (a special commission of the 
Council, set up during the last twelve months, for 
the purpose of dealing preliminarily with numbers 
of questions, principally of an economic character, 
thereby facilitating the work of the larger body), 
thirty-four by the People's Commissariat for Food, 
twenty-six by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, 
twenty-five by the Commissariat for Land, twenty- 
three by the Commissariat for Agriculture, and so 
on. It is noteworthy that, in all, seventy per cent 
of the questions discussed were of an economic 
character. Similarly, out of the 1,178 questions 
that came up for discussion during the indicated 
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period in the Sub-Council, 385 dealt with finance, 
153 with questions of Soviet organization, 180 with 
questions of industry, 105 with questions of labor; 
and so on, military, judicial, and even educational 
problems bein^ overshadowed by economic prob- 
lems. Thus, the Council of People's Commissars 
at work is a true reflector of the life and needs of 
the nation at the present moment of transition. 

The thirty commissions of the Council which 
were organized during the first four months of 
1921 fall into categories which point the same 
moral. Seven were on industrial questions, seven 
on questions of supply, four for working out points 
in connection with labor and compulsory labor 
service, two on financial questions, two on general 
questions (the drawing up of a draft sketch of the 
activity of the economic commissariats, and the 



organization of a State Economic Planning Com- 
mission), and eight in connection with other 
auestions. These commissions are thus in marked 
istinction from those set up under the auspices 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 
the functions of which, as indicated in an earlier 
article, are bound up first and foremost with ques- 
tions of control, and then with questions of law. 
The Council of People's Commissars, therefore, 
is the centre at which the nineteen People's Com- 
missariats meet for harmonizing their activity, 
settling questions of an inter-departmental charac- 
ter, and working out legislation for submission to 
the chief legislative authorities in connection with 
those (principally economic) problems, the solu- 
tion of which is vital to the existence of the 
Republic. 



A Model Clothing Factory in Russia 



T^HE model clothing factory of the Chief Cloth- 
^ ing Supplies Department (formerly belong- 
ing to Alschwang) has for its task the study and 
introduction of standardized methods of production 
in the clothing industry. With this object in view, 
the technical research division of the factory is 
working on patterns, on models of clothing, and de- 
scriptions of the process of production, and prepar- 
ing estimates on the required quantities of material, 
trimmings and other supplies. The results of this 
work are being sent out to all the clothing factories 
throughout the country. The technical research 
division is divided into seven specific sections: 
men's civilian clothing, women's outer garments, 
women's dresses, military uniforms, underwear 
division, and general technical division. 

The factory employs the American system of 
division of labor. 

Beginning with July 11, the factory introduced 
higher wages (200,000 rubles for a worker of the 
1st section) and lowered the standard time required 
for the production of each article (thus, for ex- 
ample, the time required for the making of a man's 
suit has been decreased from 80 hours 8 minutes 
to 17 hours 4S minutes). Owing to the satisfactory 
results achieved in the application of these new 
schedules of payment and production, the factory 
has petitioned to be put in the category of col- 
lectively supplied establishments, which petition 
was granted on August 16. The results became 
apparent very soon, in the increased output and 
the improvement in discipline, as well as in the 
lowered cost of production, which we already re- 
ported in a recent issue oJf our paper. We arc 
citing below, for purposes of comparison, the data 
for June, i. e., prior to the introduction of the new 
schedule of payments, on the one hand, and also 
for the months of August and September. 

In the month of June there were 1096 workers 
employed at the factory; the total absences amount- 
ed to 33 per cent, truancy making up 10.7 per cent 



During the month of August there were only 692 
workers employed at the factory, the absences fell 
to 14.6 per cent and truancy to 2.1 per cent. 

In «pite of a 37 per cent reduction of the staff, 
the total output of the factory during August 
amounted to 283 per cent of the output for June. 
While during one half of the month of June the 
total output in terms of suits amounted to 1,052.4 
garments, during the latter part of August the 
output, in the same terms, amounted to 2,478.8 
garments, and during the first half of September — 
to 3,481.2 garments. The productivity of labor 
increased 4.5 times, with the introduction of col- 
lective supplies. During June, each worker pro- 
duced 0.94 garments, while with the introduction 
of the system of collective supplies the produc- 
tivity rose to 4.3 garments per worker. The results 
are also clearly to be seen in the reduction in the 
cost of production. The cost of labor per hour, 
including the cost of products in kind furnished 
to the workers, amounted in August lo 6,865 rubles, 
which means that the cost of production of each 
suit is 121,854 rubles, taking 17 hours 45 minutes 
as the standard time required for the production 
of one suit. Prior to the introduction of the col- 
lective supply system, according to the data for 
the first quarter of 1921, the cost of labor (both 
in money and in kind) amounted to 149,711 rubles 
per suit Thus, notwithstanding the considerable 
increase in the actual remuneration of each worker, 
the cost f)er unit of production not only did not 
increase, but even decreased 23 per cent. 

The total output of the factory for June was 
1,052.4 suits; for July— 2,478.8 suits (higher rates 
have been introduced) ; for the first half of August 
— 1,705.8 suits; and for the second half of August 
(after the system of collective supplies was in- 
stalled) —2,706.4. 

On September 23 a special commission, formed 
pursuant to clause 4 of the instructions on the 
application of the decree on collective supplies, 
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and consisting of the representatives of the Chief 
Clothing Supply Department, the Workers' and 
Peasants' Inspection, the Union of Clothing Work- 
ers, and the management of the factory, checked 
up the entries concerning the actual output of the 
factory from August 16 to September 16, as well 
as the time required for the making of each gar- 
ment. The Commission found that the factory had 
produced during the period indicated above, in 
terms of men's suits, 5,960 garments, while the 
monthly task of the factory was 4,452 garments. 
Thus, the factory had produced 133.87 per cent of 
its program for that month. 

During the second month following the intro- 
duction of the system of collective supplies, i. e., 
from September 16 to October 15, the factory was 
engaged in a great deal of organizing work, the 
division of work and the grouping of workers. 
For this reason, as well as for various other reasons 
(partial delay in the supply of material, the lack 
of firm prices for some articles, which were being 
manufactured for the first time, in connection with 
the division of the workers into groups, the lack 
of electric lamps, and a number of other causes) 
the factory produced during that month only 101 
per cent of its program. However, at the same 
time, the management of the factory stated that 
the decrease in its output was due to a considerable 
extent to the great increase in the quality of the 
articles manufactured. The progress in this direc- 
tion was so considerable that the management 
granted the workers a special premium for the 
quality of their work. Altogether the factory pro- 
duced during the period from September 16 to 
October 15, in terms of men's suits, 4,499 garments 
(the schedule required 4,452 suits). 

Towards the end of this second month of the 
factory's work under conditions of collective sup- 
ply, the management of the factory in its report 
to the Standardization of Labor Division of the 
Moscow Province Trade Unions Council, expressed 
the assurance that in future, with the elimination 



of the above mentioned handicaps, the produc- 
tivity would again rise to the level attained during 
the first month. The two weeks which have passed 
since October 15 have fully justified the opinion 
of the management. The factory received a rush 
order for 2,500 army overcoats, 2,500 blouses and 
2,500 pairs of trousers, within ten days. At a 
general meeting of the workers, called for this 
purpose, it was decided, in order to fill this order 
promptly, to lengthen the working day by two 
hours or the period indicated above. As a result, 
the order was completed on time, and the manage- 
ment points out that the workers took an enormous 
interest in the work while this order was being 
filled. 

The output for the first half of the third month 
of work, under the collective supply system, forms, 
according to the calculations made by the manage- 
ment, 135 per cent of the program. 

We cite below some data on the monthly wages 
(in money and in kind) paid out on the average 
to each worker, following the introduction of the 
system of collective supply, during August and 
September: in kind — 60 lbs. of bread, 7 pounds 
of meat, 5 pounds of fish, 1 pound of butter, 2 
pounds of vegetable oil, 50 pounds of vegetables, 
1 pound of sugar, 2 pounds of salt, ^ pound of 
soap, 3 pounds of kerosene, 4 pounds of cofifee, 
250 cigarettes, 2 boxes of matches; altogether, 
according to the market rates, this amounts to 
533,000 rubles. In addition to this, the average 
monthly wages of each worker include 1/12 of 
a pair of shoes, 1/12 of a pair of soles and vamps, 
Ys of a suit, which altogether amounted to 
117,000 rubles; the wages in money paid out 
monthly to each worker amounted to 150,000 rubles 
on the average. Thus, the total monthly earnings 
of each worker during August and September, in 
terms of money, amounted to 800,000 rubles. 
During the following month the average wages 
per worker rose to 900,000 rubles. 

— Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn, Nov. 5, 1921. 




Clothed Old fed, the Russian workers will deal terrific blows to Famine's cluaices of a reappearance. 
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Present Outlines of Armenian Territory 



TVTe are frequently asked as to the exact boundary- 
lines of the various Soviet Republics that have 
been established under the protection and often with 
the assistance of the Russian Soviet Government. 
From The New Near Easty a magazine issued, like 
Soviet Russia, in the interests of a famine relief 
organization, we take the data on which the accom- 
panying map is based, as well as the information 
printed below. Some of the names in the map were 
mentioned in Soviet Russia's Treaty with Turkey. 

On April 23, 1920, the Republic of Armenia, 
consisting of some 19,000 square miles of territory, 
formerly part of the Russian Empire, was recog- 
nized by the United States as a de facto govern- 
ment. On April 26, at the San Remo conference, 
President Wilson was asked, and on May 21 he 
accepted, to delimit the boundaries of the Armenian 
Republic with Turkey. 

At this period the Armenians were advancing 
claims to 109,000 square miles of Turkish and 
26,491 square miles of Russian territory. 

On August 10, 1920, the Treaty of Sevres form- 
ally recognized the existence of the Armenian 
Republic, including the Turkish vilayets of Van, 
Bitlis, Erzerum and Trebizond, to a line to be 
fixed by President Wilson. 



With this recognition of Armenia's claim, the 
Armenian Government undertook to occupy the 
territory thus formally ceded them, but the small 
Armenian army was overwhelmed by the Turkish 
Nationalists, Kars was captured on October 31, 
Alexandropol entered on November 7, and the 
Armenians forced to sue for peace on any terms. 

Through the mediation of Russia, the Turkish 
advance was halted, and on December 3 the Treaty 
of Alexandropol was signed, by which a large 
part of the province of Kars was ceded to Turkey. 

On December 2, however, a rising against the 
government of Armenia in Erivan and Karakliss 
led to the establishment of a Soviet form of gov- 
ernment, but entirely under Armenian control. 
Sarkis Kassian was chosen president. Through the 
intervention of Russia, Azerbaijan ceded to Armenia 
the Karabakh highlands and the district of Zanga- 
zur, to compensate for the territory lost to the 
Turks. 

On February 18, 1921, a counter-revolution in 
Erivan failed and Alexander Maesnagian became 
president. On April 21 the Turkish army was 
compelled by Russia to evacuate Armenia, and 
peace became established for the first time since 
1914. 
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Russia's Foreign Trade in 1921 

(ITe &re now in a position to give complete figures for Russia's foreign trade during the first three quarters 
of the year 1921. The volume of both imports md exports shows a continuous and rapid increase, dating from 
the conclusion of the trade agreements with Great Britain, Germany, and other countries. 

Throughout the nine months the predominant 
categories of imports were foodstuffs, fuel, and 
metals, machinery, tools, etc., together account- 
ing for 594,000 tons — eighty-nine per cent of the 
total. The folowing table shows (in tons) the 
monthly fluctuations in these three categories dur- 
ing the third quarter of the year: 



TMPORTS in the first quarter of the year amounted 
-■• to 49,368 tons; in the second quarter to 140,115 
tons; and in the third quarter to 403,616 tons. It 
will be seen that the imports in the third quarter 
of the year were double the imports for the first 
six months. The steady increase in the volume of 
trade continued month by month in the third 
quarter. Thus, in July arrivals of goods amounted 
to 90,566 tons; in August to 143,466 tons; and 
in September to 168,566 tons. Below we give a 
chart of the monthly movement of Russia's imports 
during the nine months under consideration. 



Foodstuffs Fuel, etc 

July 32,708 33,619 

August 25,341 83,333 

September 77,176 43,336 



Metals, 

machinery, 

etc 

34,373 

33,428 

19,010 
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The following is a table analyzing the imports 
for the nine months, in the eleven categories of the 
oiEcial statistics, and for the purpose of comparison 
a similar analysis of imports for the first six 
montfaa of the year. 

Impons Per- Imports Pcr- 

from centage from centage 

Jan. to of total Jan. to of total 

June imports Sept. imports 



Caieg»ry 



Tons 

Foodstuffs 70,335 

Animal products . . 8,167 

Timber and seed . . 11,691 

Earthenware .... 106 

Fuel, pitch, etc... 33,850 

Chemicals 13,890 

Metals, machinery, 

tools, etc 41,266 

Paper and paper 

goods 9,242 

Rope, twine, etc. . . 4,725 

Wearing apparel . 1,036 

litiscellaneous 3,418 





Ton* 




37.2 


205,561 


347 


4.4 


1U21 


1.6 


6.2 


12,625 


2.1 


0.1 


259 


0.2 


17.8 


193,294 


32.6 


3.0 


7,850 


1.3 


21.8 


128,076 


21.6 


4.9 


15,398 


2.6 


2.5 


7,166 


1.0 


0.5 


1,120 


0.2 


1.6 


12,205 


2.1 



The relative proportion of the various categories 
to each other and to the total of imports give sno 
indication of what would be Russia's reqpirements 
from abroad in normal times. Rather, they re- 
flect the economic vicissitudes and periodical crises 
through which Russia is passing either as a result 
of the revolution and the civil war, or of natural 
calamity. Thus, the large proportionate imports 
of coal were caused by the fuel crisis, which was 
foreseen in April and May of this year, and ac- 
counted for the sudden leap in coal imports from 
July onwards. Similarly, the imports of foodstuffs, 
which should have diminished considerably with 
the gathering of the harvest, maintained, and urill 
even increase, their relative importance on account 
of the calamitous failure of the crops in a large 
area of the richest grain producing provinces of 
Russia. Hius, we find from the fid)ove table an 
increase of over 50,000 tons of foodstuffs in Sep- 
tember, while fuel which had risen from 3300 
tons in June to 33,619 tons in July, and 83^33 
tons in August, decreases to 43,335 tons in Septem- 
ber. 

The group metals, machinery, etc., shows a 
ssimilar decline. This category, consisting largely 
of agricultural, industrial, and railway machinery, 
would, under normal conditions, form the largest 
staple item of Russia's imports, but we find it dur- 
ing the period under consideration progressively 
giving place to temporarily more urgent require- 
ments. It is to be hoped that the normal relative 
importance of these goods will soon assert itself, 
but, until the next harvest, at least, imports of 
foodstuffs must still occupy a dominant place. 

The category of foodstuffs is mainly composed of 
the following items: 



Tout 197,726 100.0 594,775 100.0 



Tons 

Rve 50,000 

Fiour 30,000 

Herrings 25,000 

Wheat 25,000 

Beans 19,000 



Tons 

Rice 12,500 

Sugar 3,500 

Pork and fats . . 6,000 
Tinned meat .. 2,200 
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The category metals, machinery, etc., comprises 
mainly agricultural machinery and railway materi- 
al. Agricultural machinery occupied the prime 
place in this group until June, after which its 
urgency being deferred until the spring of next 
year, transport material begins to replace it in 
importance. Below is a table (quantities in tons) 
showing the fluctuation in the imports of these two 
items together with their percentage relation to the 
whole group for the nine months. 

Total for Agricultural Transport 
group machinery material 

January to June 41,597 19,811 6,220 

July 19,015 5,535 10,134 

August 33,428 1,771 29,397 

September 34,373 5,724 28,554 

Percentage of 

group total for 

period (Jan. to 

Sept.) 100 24.64 58.02 

England, Germany, and America were the chief 
countries of supply of Russian imports. In the 
first half of the year Esthonia occupied the fourth 
place, but in the following three months Sweden 
replaces her. The following table gives the prin- 
cipal countries of origin, the amount imported from 
tliem, and the percentage of the total imports for 
the nine months: 



Tons Percentage of 
imports 

England 193,174 32.6 

Germany 136,940 23.0 

U. S. A 115,413 19.5 

Sweden 49,022 8.3 

Esthonia 32,880 5.5 

Latvia 7,768 1.3 

Finland 4,666 0.8 

Lithuania 1,092 0.2 

Poland 390 0.1 

Total 541,345 91.3 



England occupies the chief place. Details of 
Russia's purchases in the United Kingdom have 
been given in previous numbers of Soviet Russia. 
From Germany was imported the bulk of the 
agricultural and industrial tools and machinery, 
and in the last quarter the bulk of the railway 
material. An increase in the imports from the 
U. S. A. latterly is accounted for by the goods 
imported on behalf of the famine sufferers. The 
border countries play an unimportant part in the 
supply of imports, but serve chiefly as countries of 
transit. In this connection the growth of the 
traffic through Petrograd port, obviating the neces- 
sity of transit through the border countries, is 
dealt with elsewhere in this issue. 



II. 

The export returns show far more modest 
figures; nevertheless, as will be seen from the table 
below, the rate of progress is as rapid as that of the 
imports. The rate of increase is maintained 
throughout the individual months of the last 
quarter — in July were exported 9,866 tons; in 
August 11,850 tons; and in September 27,933 tons. 
The exports still continue to fall far short of the 
imports, as the following table shows: 



1921 


Imports 


Exporu 


Balance of 

imports over 

export 




Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


First quarter. . 
Second quarter 
Third quarter. 


49,368 
140,115 
403,616 


7,787 
35,594 
49,661 


41,581 
104,521 
353,955 



Total 593,099 93,042 500,057 

It must not be forgotten, when considering the 
adverse balance of trade, that even after the con- 
clusion of the trade agreement the legal position 
of goods and gold imported from Russia into 
England was still unsettled, and that until this was 
established after protracted law court proceedings, 
experts from Russia were necessarily on a 
restricted scale. On the whole, until the conclu- 
sions of the agreements with various countries the 
conditions for import were more favorable than 
the conditions of export. Another consideration 
to be borne in mind is that the above figures are 
weights and do not represent in any way the actual 
exchange value of the goods. When it is remem- 
bered, for instance, that a large bulk of the im- 
ports is machinery, and that furs figure largely 
in the exports, it will be seen that considerable 
reductions would have to be made in the propor- 
tions of the financial balance of trade to get a true 
picture of its extent. Unfortunately, adequate 
figures of values are not yet available. 

On the whole, Russian exports are finding favor- 
able markets abroad. The index figure for prices 
of Russian timber up to October 30 fluctuated be- 
tween 200 and 300 (counting 1913 prices at 100). 
The index figure for the price of flax on the Lon- 
don market was 263 and for hemp 130. At the 
Leipzig Fair Russian furs were in considerable 
demand and were sold at favorable prices. 

The chief markets for Russian exports were 
Latvia, 46.7 per cent, and England, 33.6 per cent, 
A great part of the exports to Latvia was, how- 
ever, re-exported to other countries; unfortunately 
details are not available. To England were ex- 
ported chiefly timber, leather, furs, bristle, horse- 
hair, asbestos, and graphite; to Latvia timber and 
flax. The third place is taken by Turkey with six 
per cent, chiefly salt, and the fourth place by 
Germany, with 4.6 per cent, chiefly furs, flax, and 
asbestos. 
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"Industrial Immigration" to Soviet Russia 



^^T^HE economic front" is the watchword of 
**• Soviet Russia today. After four years of 
imperialist war and three years of revolution, 
fighting on all sides against internal and foreign 
enemies, the Russians are now turning against their 
final enemy — the industrial dislocation of the 
country. They have become so accustomed to 
military terms, that they speak of "attack", 
"enemy", "front", etc., also in dealing with the 
industrial situation; and if they show as much de- 
termination, courage and sense of reality on the 
economic field as they have shown on the military, 
they will unquestionably conquer all existing diffi- 
culties. 

To be sure, this struggle for economic recon- 
struction is more difficult than thr military strug- 
gle. It requires more patience and perseverance, 
it is a much slower process. Kryzhanovsky says, 
in his introduction to the "Plan of Electrification of 
the R. S. F. S. R." (Moscow 1920) : "First of all, 
we must know and remember distinctly that to 
liquidate the inheritance of seven years of war and 
to rebuild the whole of our national economy on 
an entirely new foundation is not possible in a 
short time. It is necessary to reconcile ourselves 
from the start to the thought that the struggle on 
the economic front presents greater difficulty than 
the struggle on the military front, and that here 
too, we find ourselves greatly dependent on inter- 
national relations." ^ 

Russian Workers Decimated 
Realizing this situation and the further fact that 
the army of skilled Russian workers has been very 
largely dissipated in the course of seven years of 
struggle, we can understand how difficult is the 
task before Soviet Russia today. Russia was always 
backward industrially, and the number of its in- 
dustrial workmen was never large, as compared 
with highly developed industrial countries, like 
Germany, England, or the United States. Prior to 
the war the industrial workers did not exceed three 
millions, in a population of nearly one hundred 
and eighty millions. The most skilled and class- 
conscious element, employed in the large factories 
of Petrograd and Moscow, sufi'ered most during 
this period. In the first years of imperialist war, 
the Tsarist government made no distinction in re- 
cruiting for the army and sent many skilled work- 
men to the front. In the revolutionary period it 
was again the skilled, most conscious workmen who 
took the leading part in the revolutionary struggle. 
It was Red Petrograd and Red Moscow that sent 
contingent after contingent to the front ranks of the 
Red Army. It is stated that out of a band of 2,000 
Putilov workmen who went to the front only 17 
remain alive. Similar instances can be cited about 
workmen of other large establishments. Those who 
remained alive are now spread all over Russia and 
Siberia, in many instances occupying responsible 



positions in the Red Army, or in the administrative 
departments of the Soviet Government In addition, 
a great number of city workmen have drifted to 
the country, where living conditions were easier, 
and where they have settled as small handicrafts- 
men. Thus the industries of Soviet Russia have 
lost their more able workmen, the skilled mechanics, 
the foremen, etc. Again the younger element, the 
apprentices, who under normal conditions would 
have developed into skilled mechanics and taken 
the place of the older men, also participated active- 
ly in the wars, and so lost every contact with 
industry. 

Thia lack of skilled men is apparent everywhere. 
In the mines, in the industrial establishments of 
Russia, there is a wide gap be.tween the management 
of the industries and the common laborers, who 
make up the working forces. The upper layer of 
this working force, usually made up of trained 
mechanics, electricians, toolmakers, expert miners, 
in fact experienced men of all trades, is practically 
absent. 

Soviet Russia is doing what it can to fill this 
gap, to create a new contingent of intelligent 
skilled workmen. Many technical schools have 
been established everywhere for this purpose. 
Nearly every factory of any size, every industrial 
settlement, has a school of this type, frequently 
under the name of "Rabfak" (Workmen's Faculty). 
At the Bazhenovo mines in the Urals, for example, 
there is a school where young men between 16 and 
20 years old study engineering, mechanics, etc., 
for four hours each day; the other four hours 
they spend actually working in the shops, receiving 
a full day's pay. There are night schools for adults 
and many new schools in the towns for higher 
technical education. In three or four years these 
schools will exert a powerful influence on Russian 
industrial life; at the moment, however, they can- 
not supply the demand. Soviet Russia, therefore, 
is inviting trained men from foreign lands to come 
and swell the ranks of her skilled workers. 

A new department has been created for this 
purpose — a department of Industrial Immigration, 
under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy. The scope of the work of 
this department is outlined in the Decree of June 
29, 1921, which says in part: 

1) The Department of Industrial Immigration is or- 
ganized as a part of the Central Production Division of 
the Supreme Council of National Economy. This Depart- 
ment will designate: 

2) Which industrial enterprises, by reason of their 
equipment, or because of other particular conditions, are 
suitable for operation by foreign workers, and may be 
turned over to such workers organized into Artels, Coop- 
eratives, etc., on the basis of lease in accordance with the 
Decree on Leases, or on any other basis that may be found 
suitable, such enterprises to enjoy a certain degree of 
autonomy, which will be determined in each case between 
the contracting parties, and to be under the supervision 
of the Supreme Council of National Economy. 
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In accordance with this decree the Supreme 
Council of National Economy has appointed a 
representative in the United States to supervise In- 
dustrial Immigration to Soviet Russia; the work 
to be done is outlined in a statement of the repre- 
sentative recently made public, which reads: 

"Following the line of the new economic policy of the 
Soviet Government, tlie Supreme Council of National Eco- 
nomy is inviting organized groups of workers, agricultural 
and industrial cooperatives, partnerships, groups, etc^ to 
come to Soviet Russia for the purpose of leasing or taking 
on concessions industrial estaiblishments, factories, mills, 
agricultural colonies, etc., in accordance with recent decrees 
of the Soviet Government. The Supreme Council of Nation- 
al Economy also invites engineers, skilled mechanics, elec- 
tn'cians, miners, builders, and trained men in all branches 
of industry, to come and take part in the building up of 
the economic life of Russia. For the development of 
Russian agriculture, it invites also farmers, especially organ- 
ized agricultural colonies, to come and introduce modem 
methods of agricultural and machine farming in Soviet 
Russia. 

^While technicians and skilled men are thus invited to 
Russia to undertake specific tasks, it must be understood 
that this does not imply at this time an opening of the 
Russian border to general immigration. On the contrary, 
the Russian border remains closed to general immigration 
until further notice, and only those who come under the 
head 'Industrial Immigration' will be admitted. 

The representative of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy in the United States will work in conjunction 
with the Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia in 
the United States and Canada, Room 303, 110 West 40th 
Street, New York Qty, to whom inquiries and correspond- 
ence should be addressed." 

Industrial Immigration thus coming to Soviet 
Russia, mainly in organized groups, will go to 
factories or other industrial establishments pre- 
viously agreed upon, and farm workers or agri- 
cultural groups will receive land allotments for 
the establishment of agricultural conmiittees. 
Workers who enter industries individually will be 
subject to the general conditions prevailing in 
Soviet Russia and will receive payment in money 
and kind, in accordance with the established stand- 
ards, and will be compensated for whatever materi- 
al resources, in the shape of tools, etc., they may 
bring with them. The immigrants will pay their 
own way to a Russian port and should bring en- 
ough food-stuffs, clothes, etc., to last them during 
the first period of their residence in Russia. 

In the United States there are over 3,000,000 
Russian-Americans. Probably ten per cent would 
return to Russia, and these emigrants could play 
an important part in the rebuilding of Russian 
industry. The skill which they acquired in Amer- 
ica, their work discipline, and theii knowledge of 
modern industrial methods would bring into Rus- 
sian industrial life the very elements which Russia 
lacks at present. In addition these workers have 
accumulated savings. It is estimated therefore that 
each Russian American coming to Russia could pay 
his way to a Russian port and bring a certain fund 
into Russia in addition. We have in mind a sura 
of 300 dollars per person; perhaps now, after 
many months of unemployment, this situation has 
changed and the workers have consumed their 
savings. But with 300 dollars, each person could 



expend 50 or 100 dollars for foodstuffs and cloth- 
ing, an equal sum for transport and 100 dollars 
for tools. In the aggregate this would prove a very 
considerable fund. 

The entire immigration plan will have to be car- 
ried out in a most careful manner. The location 
of the immigrants in Russia, their transportation, 
the transport of their baggage and belongings, the 
reception at port of arrival and at point of destina- 
tion must be planfully arranged. Likewise, the 
information of immigrants — they must be told 
clearly of the existing Russian conditions, also the 
places they are assigned to. The work in the 
United States, organization of groups, selection of 
individual immigrants, is to be carried on through 
the Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia of 
the United States and Canada, which is an organ- 
ization of the workers themselves. Such selection 
of immigrants is necessary, at least for some time, 
so as to eliminate elements that may become a 
source of annoyance to the Soviet Government, such 
as counter-revolutionists, anarchists, idlers, etc. 
Also, for the first period, preference may be given 
to single men, and men possessing the necessary 
funds. 

It should also be borne in mind, when speaking 
of applying American Industrial methods to Soviet 
Russia at the present moment, that a great deal 
of caution should be exercised in attempting such 
application. American methods of high speed and 
mass production are all right, provided the de- 
mand for the product is there, and the rest of the 
industrial machine is attuned to it. In Russia, how- 
ever, the American technique will have to be care- 
fully adjusted to the existing political and economic 
conditions, to the conditions of food supply, trans- 
port, exhaustion, after the seven years of war, and 
to the labor psychology. The Russian-American 
workers will certainly bring greater skill and better 
technique into production. Yet as Russians, know- 
ing their country and its customs, they will adjust 
themselves to Russian life much more readily than 
foreign workers — Americans, English or others. 
To apply American technique as a whole will be 
an absurdity. It is necessary to apply these methods 
gradually and the best instrument for that are the 
Russian-American workers, who understand the 
country, and whom the present diflScult conditions 
will not surprise. Besides, they return to their 
own country, whose language and customs they 
know and with whom they are in mental sympathy 
at the very outset. Thus the Russian workers will 
be able to raise production by their better skill. 

At the same time, under the conditions of the 
New Order in Russia, these workers from America 
or from other foreign lands will escape the end- 
less drudgery and suppression which are the char- 
acteristics of capitalistic production and which 
make life for workers in America so colorless and 
so oppressive. Together with the Russian workers 
they will join in the building of a Socialist Com- 
monwealth, under the inspiration and guidance of 
a government of their own class. 
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K. »hi *?. ^* interested in the work of fighting the famine in Russia udU want to know what is being done 
i^the workers everywhere to lighten the burdens of the Russian people. The National Office of the Friends of 
T^nII^^ ^ ^•'^JfV*^'";'?"/*^'* *" *f,^^ "^'^^ ^f '^ P^P^'' ''"' ^^« progress of this work. The address of 
1^. ; / c'^"'*' "n^^ West \Zth Street, New York, and perhaps you may want to send them some money. The 

^fficTb! jL '^) ^^^^ P^^^^^ ^5. will print a compUte list of aU contributions received at the National 



funds collected by the Friends of Soviet Russia 
steadily increase. $340,000 is the total to date, while 
thio amount of clothing that has been donated by the 140 
branches all over the country, during the past month is 
▼alued at more than $250,000. 

New York alone has gathered more than 4,000 bundles 
of clothing, conservatively estimated at $40,000. Detroit 
nas sent in 83 cases of clothing, shoes and other supplies. 
Wihnington has contributed 10 bales, Waterbury, 58 bales. 
East Rockford, 111., 5 cases, Mansfield, O., 6 cases, Chicago, 
22 cases and 24 bags of clothing. Numerous individual 
parcels, packages and bundles have arrived from every 
•ection of the United States. 

San Francisco is conducting a great drive to enlist the 
labor unions. A large committee is at work and prospects 
«re excellent. Los Angeles is looking far ahead. January 
22, April 1, and May 1 are being dedicated to big aflFairs. 
Lot Angeles recently sent ofiF a number of cases of clothes, 
etc, direct to Soviet Russia. Phoenix, Arizona, is beginning 
to function as a branch full of life. The workers in that 
acction of the country want to know the truth about Soviet 
Rnssia and are clamoring for speakers. 

Activity in the Rocky Mountain Region is proceeding 
ynth fuU energy. The work of the F. S. R. organizer, 
Nonnan H. Tallentire, is producing big results. Rock 
Springs, Cheyenne, and Hanna, Wyoming, have been added 
to the list of branches out in the West The general 
report from that district is that the people are hungry 
for information and news. The lack of speakers makes 
it impossible for the F. S. R, to cover the entire territory. 

Cleveland is showing renewed vitality and is figuring 
unong the top-notchers. Activities in Chicago do not 
diminish. Detroit and Chicago comrades seem to be an 
endless source of energy and invention. Probably the 
•tate of mind of the workers in that section of the 
ooontry is the reason for the excellent results being 
attained there. 

Edgar T. Whitehead, the well-known English journalist, 
who went to the Beriin International Conference of the 
Foreign Committee for Organizing Workers' Relief for 
the Starvmg in Soviet Russia, has been detained at Ellis 
Island. The government oflScials refuse to recognize his 
credential, which states explicitly that his mission in the 
United Slates is to organize relief for the starving Russians. 
Comrade Whitehead has just come from Sweden and 
Norway, where he did similar work. In view of the 
CTitical state of things in Soviet Russia at the present 
toe, with millions facing death, the detention of Comrade 
Whitehead is an outrage against which protest should be 
raised in every part of the country where there are sympa- 
thiMrs with the starving workers and peasants. The 
F. S. R. is taking up the matter with the Federal author- 
ities and it is hoped that Comrade Whitehead will be 
released on bail in a few days.* 

According to the report of Comrade Whitehead, the 
aitnation in Soviet Russia is as serious as described. He 
«talcs that, according to official figures, 50,000 people are 
dying daily, 1,000,000 have perished in 3 weeks. The 
famine is at its most acute stage and will remain so for 
the next two months. Help must be rushed within the 
next 6 or 8 weeks. As soon as spring arrives, and the 
«raiJi begins to sprout, the danger will diminish. 

•Aa w« CO to pz««, we leftni that Comrade Whitehead waa per- 
■rittfld 19 eoter thia eoantrr en January 21, for aixty daya. The 
F. S. S. WM o<«ip«lUd to fomiah a tlOOO bond for him. 



**We Russian children thank the American children for 
having sent us warm clothing. I got a warm dress for 
which I thank you." "We Russian children thank the 
American children for having made us a present of vrarm 
things. I have got warm woolen stockings and gloves 
and thank you heartily for them." This is the spirit of 
gratitude that is being felt by Russian children for the aid 
that is being given them. 

Vitebsk Province has adopted the German Volga Com- 
mune for relief purposes. In November it sent 340 
tons of grain, 100,000,000 rubles, and large quantities of 
other foodstuffs. Families are offering to take children 
from the famine areas and care for them till after the 
next harvest. Of the more than 200,000 in need of help 
in the Ufa Province, only 22,000 are being taken oare 
of in 320 homes. 

The Red Army has collected more than 500,000,000 
rubles for relief. The Army has also organized homes for 
the care of children. The First Cavalry Army gave as its 
contribution the work of ploughing more than 27,000 acres 
of land and cultivating 150 kitchen gardens. They also 
established 150 forges; their transport section helped in 
carrying seed. 

The larger part of the food supplies sent by the F. S. R. 
on the S. S. Margus has been sent to Kazan, to the 
authorized representative of the Russian Red Cross. This 
will assure the work of the Medical Feeding Units of the 
Russian Red Cross for the period of two months. A smaller 
quantity was left in Petrograd for the Units forming there 
and in Moscow. 

Up to December 7, 49,750 tons had been received by 
Soviet Russia from foreign countries. Persia donated 833 
tons of rice and grain, Bulgaria 500 tons, American work« 
ers 3,463 tons, Norway 2,133 tons, Turkey 5,333 tons. 

There have been additions to the list of centra] laboi 
bodies affiliated with the F. S. R., viz., Washington, D. C. 
Central Labor Union, Richmond Centra] Labor Union, and 
Mansfield, 0. Labor Union. The number of affiliations 
continues to grow, new branches and large bodies joining 
up. 

The United Mine Workers continue to send in assess- 
ments. From the Rocky Mountain region and the Central 
West, contributions are coming in daily. 

**I want to draw your attention to one who is a helper 
in the Great Northern shops here and has a large family. 
He contributed $5 and his two small boys who sell papers 
gave a dollar apiece. This is a good spirit and should be 
encouraged.** No question it should, and we hope that 
all boys and girls will follow this beautiful example of 
devotion to the cause of Soviet Russia. 

"Enclosed please find my check ($100) for my hundred 
children during the month. The Friends of Soviet Russia 
about here are few indeed. Some persons are giving in 
order to *save Russia and destroy Bolshevism*. Appeals 
of that sort are going out from New York City and 
Washington.** Of which there is no doubt. But the 
workers of this country are saving the Russian people to 
save Soviet Russia. 

The big items of the week are Toronto, Canada, $5,000, 
Lithuanian Section of the F. S. R., $2,700, Chicago, $4,000. 
New York, $1034, Cleveland $885, Detroit $800, San Fran- 
cisco $700, Philadelphia $750. Pittsburg $636, Milwaukee 
$345, Schenectady $350, Russian Dramatic Club, Boston 
$300, Women's Educational League, West New York, N. J. 
$300, Minneapolis $357, Seattle, $250, Portland, Ore. $150, 
Russian Babies Relief, Bronx, N. Y. $200, Rochester $200, 
United Mine Workers of America, Rock Springs, $2X7, 
Rozbury Lettish Club, Roxbury, Mass. $250. 
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ALAPAYEV ASBESTOS MINES 

On November 2, 1921, the Representatives of 
the Soviet Government — the Chairman of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy, P. A. 
Bogdanov, and the Acting People's Commissar of 
Foreign Afifairs, Litvinov, — on the one hand, and 
the representatives of the American Allied Drug 
and Chemical Company, on the other, — signed an 
agreement whereby a concession for the exploita- 
tion of the Alapayev asbestos mines was granted 
to the company for the period of twenty years. 
We already announced this concession (see Ekono- 
micheskaya Zhizn, No. 246). In this connection we 
wish to cite some comparative data on the condi- 
tion both of the entire asbestos district united un- 
der the management of the asbestos mills of the 
Ural region, and, particularly, the data concerning 
the equipment and technical appliances which in 
accordance with the grant are to be placed at the 
disposal of the American company. 

According to the report of the board of direct- 
ors of the asbestos region to the Chief Mining 
Division, the mining of asbestos did not begin 
in Russia until 1900, and prior to that the Russian 
industries were relying exclusively upon imported 
supplies. Thus, for instance, during the decade 
preceding 1900, Russia imported over 60,000 poods 
of asbestos, amounting to half a million rubles and 
100,000 poods of asbestos products amounting to 
over a million rubles. 

In 1898 a Ural mine operator by the name of 
Korevo opened the first asbestos mine in the 
Bazhanov district, 35 versts to the north of the 
station Bazhanovo, on the Omsk railroad. During 
the first decade of the 20th century a further ex- 
ploration of the asbestos deposits was conducted 
very energetically in the same Bazhanovo district 
The following mines have been put into operation 
successively: the Poklevsky mine, the Zhirard, 
Yan-Yaka, the Mukhanov and Okunev mines. After 
1909 the mining of asbestos began in the Alapayev, 
Nevyansk and Ostankin districts. All of the above 
named districts were united toward the end of 1919, 
following Kolchak's defeat, into one Asbestos 
Mining Region. 

The mining of asbestos ore in the Ural moun- 
tains is carried on in open ditches, chiefly by manu- 
al labor (without machinery). Only during the 
war when following the mobilization the scarcity 
of labor affected the mines of the Bazhanov district, 
the Zhirard mills began to introduce mechanical 
methods of mining asbestos, especially in the pro- 
duction of crude asbestos. Following the revolu- 
tion and the subsequent nationalization of the 
mines, the main task of the Management of the 
Mining Region was the introduction of rational 
and mechanical methods in the production of 
asbestos in all phases of the work. According to 
the opinion of specialists, the asbestos mines are 
satisfactorily equipped. The oldest and most pro- 
ductive region of Bazhanov is best equipped, par- 
ticularly the former Zhirard mills and the Poklev- 



INFORMATION ON THE FAMINE 

No one can be successful in his collections for 
Famine Relief unless be is in a position to tell bis 
friends what the actual conditions in Russia are. 
The issues of Soviet Russia for the last half of 1921, 
constituting Volume V of the set, are full of 
excellent material describing causes, remedies, 
dangers of epidemic, and appeals from various 
sources. Volume V may be had from this office 
at the price of three dollars (excellently bound in 
cloth), including title page and index. Remittanco 
in advance. 
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sky mills. The Alapayev district began to be ex- 
ploited only recently and has been explored but 
very little. The comparative output of the districts, 
prior to the war, will be seen from the following 
figures: The Bazhanovo region during 1913 pro- 
duced 1,085,000 poods of crude asbestos, the Novy- 
ansky district — 60,000 poods, the Ostankinsky dis- 
trict — 20,000 poods, the Alapayevsky district — 
8,000 poods. Thus, the Alapayev district yielded 
prior to the war only 5 per cent of the total output 
of our asbestos industry. 

The "trenches" where the asbestos is mined are 
distributed as follows among the four disrticts: 
22 in the Bazhanov district, 1 in the Alapayev, 3 
in the Ostankin district, and 3 in the Nevyansk 
district, making a total of 29. 

In the Bazhanov district there is a pasteboard 
factory (formerly owned by Goravsky) and a fac- 
tory of asbestos products (articles). There are 7 
power stations in the entire mining district, with 
a combined power equal to 2,070 horse power. 
Of these only one 220 horse-po^wer station and one 
locomotive will be placed at the disposal of the 
American concessionn aires. They will also be 
given the use of three versts of railroad track 
out of the 30 versts of railroad now at the dis- 
posal of the Management of the Mining Region, 
for the purpose of transporting the waste material 
from the mines. Besides this, the American com- 
pany will be given the following articles of tech- 
nical equipment: 50 cars for the transportation of 
the mineral, 1 crane, 1 machine shop, 2 smithies, 
1 carpenter's shop, 12 sets of millstones. All this 
comprises less than 10 per cent of the total tech- 
nical equipment of the mining region. 

Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn, Nov. 18, 1921. 



Soviet Russia 

now appears 

Twice a Month 

The next issue will be dated February 15th. 

PRICE, FIFTEEN CENTS, 
Among the features of the next issue are: 

1. Storm Attack or Siege Tactics, a new speech 
by N. Lenin. 

2. The Revolution abroad. Its Present Stage, 
by Leon Trotsky. 

3. The Finnish Aggression in Karelia, Official 
Notes and General View. 
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IpKAXHft ABep^eHBo: ADsisa loxei b cmiHy pesomizHB. 
— ^Arkady! Averchenko: A Dozeu Knivea in the Back 
of the Revolution. A Book of Short Stories. Paris, 
1921. 

This Tolume is from the pen of Arkadyi Averchenko, a 
White Guard writer whose malevolence has developed to 
such a point that it beclouds his intellect. It is interest- 
ing to note that an insane hatred, rising to the boiling- 
point, inspires all the most ingenious as well as the 
weakest passages in **A Dozen Knives in the Back of the 
Revolution**. Of course, whenever the author deals in his 
stories with subjects of which he is ignorant, the result 
is inartistic. For example, the story depicting the home 
life of Lenin and Trotsky, it is full enough of malice, 
but not at all true to life, dear Citizen Averchenko. I 
assure you both Lenin and Trotsky have many defects, 
but to write of them cleverly one must know them. And 
you do not know them. 

But the greater part of the book is devoted to subjects 
with which Arkadyi Averchenko is perfectly well acquaint- 
ed, through which he has himself lived, and thought, and 
felt. With positively inflammatory talent he depltcs the 
impressions and moods of the representatives of the old 
feudal and manufacturers* Russia, the Russia of those 
who are rich and sated and overfed. It is thus that the 
Revolution must appear in the minds of the once ruling 
classes. The fires of a burning hatred sometimes illumin- 
ate Averchenko*s stories to the point of open conflagration. 
And this is very often the cue. Particularly fine are such 
little things as **The Grass Trampled Under Boots", and 
other stories depicting the psychology of children who 
lived through and are still living through the Civil War. 

But the author rises to real heights of pathos only when 
he writes of eating. How the bourgeoisie ate in old 
Russia, how they dined in Petrograd — no, not in Petrograd, 
but in St. Petersburg — for fourteen and a half, or for 
' fifteen rubles, that is what the author can write about 
with excruciating pain; for this he knows, this he has 
lived through and felt through; here he makes no mistake. 
His knowledge of the facts and his truthfulness here are 
really very exceptional. 

In the last story in the collection, ''So Many Broken 
Bits'*, there is an interesting picture, playing in the 
Crimea, in Sebastopol, of the former senator, **once rich, 
and fat, and well connected**, now in the artillery depot, 
"daily unloading and piling up shells**, and the former 
director of a great metal works, "once considered the big- 
gest on the Viborg side. Now he is a clerk in a com- 
mission store, who has recently even acquired a certain 
experience in the evaluation of second-hand ladies* cloaks 
and velvet Teddy bears for children, which are brought 
to the commission.** 

Both old fellows recall their former escapades in St. 
Petersburg, the streets, the theatres, the meals in the 
"•Bear**, in 'Tsena**, and in Mala Yaroslav Street, etc. 
And their reminiscences are frequently interrupted by such 
interjections as: "What did we do to them?** "Did we 
interfere with them?** "Who told them to but in here?" 
"Why have they treated Russia thus?** . . . 

Arkadyi Averchenko does not understand why. But 
the workers and peasants apparently understand without 
difficulty and without lengthy explanations. 

Some of these stories should be reprinted, in my opinion. 
Talent must be encouraged. 

N. Lenin. 



MARGUERITE HARRISON: Marooned in Moscow, New 
York: Geo. Doran Co., 1921. Cloth, 322 pages. 

Marooned in Moscow is a record of the experiences In 
Russia of Mrs. Marguerite Harrison, an American news- 
paperwoman who became interested in Russia while re- 
porting in Germany after the German Revolution, and who 
tells a» she made up her mind to go to Russia as a foreign 



correspondent and study conditions for herself. Mrs. 
Harrison applied to L. C. Martens of the Soviet Bureau 
in New York for permission to enter Russia. She was 
flatly refused and hit upon the plan of crossing the No 
Man*s Land between the Polish and Russian lines (Russia 
and Poland were then at war) and giving herself up to 
the first Red Army patrol that she met. With a little 
trickery this plan worked very well. Mrs. Harrison was 
not only very well treated by the Russians, but, as she 
was obliged to wait at the various stations on the way to 
Moscow for the necessary papers and conveyances, she had 
an admirable opportunity to observe the Red Army at work 
and at play. Her description of the intensive method by 
which illiterate Russian soldiers are taught to read in six 
months, their lessons being made as exciting to them as a 
game, is one of the most interesting paragraphs in the book. 

Upon her arrival in Moscow, Mrs. Harrison informed 
the Foreign Office of her exploit, and after an interview 
with Chicherin, was allowed to remain as a foreign cor- 
respondent. Mrs. Harrison admits having committed many 
imprudences besides consorting openly with persons hostile 
to the Soviet Government and therefore, she herself was 
not very much surprised wheil she was arrested, on April 
4, 1920. The Poles, supported by France, had started 
another ofifensive and the political situation had become 
very tense. Mrs. Harrison was released by the authorities 
after 48 hours, however, upon making certain promises. 
She says that she neither would nor could keep these 
promises and consequently was again arrested. 

This time she was not released until July, 1921, when 
under the terms of the agreement made between the 
American Relief Administration and the Soviet Government, 
all American prisoners in Russia were set at liberty. 

However, during the eight months of liberty which 
Mrs. Harrison enjoyed in Russia, she saw and heard much 
and has made a very good story of it. Even the account 
of her life in prison is thoroughly interesting. In a chapter 
entitled "The Gods and their Machine*', Mrs. Harrison tells 
of public meetings which she visited, at one of which she 
heard Lenin speak. She testifies to the deep impression 
which Lenin makes by his simplicity and sincerity. She 
also heard Trotsky, and it seemed to her that in his erect 
bearing and flashing eyes, as they swept the audience, 
there was an element of racial pride, as if he were 
thinking, "I, the Jew, am the head of a great army.** 
We cannot prove that Trotsky did not think of this when 
he was speaking. Certainly Mrs. Harrison presents no 
evidence either way. In her chapter, "Bureaus and Bureau- 
crats**, Mrs. Harrison gives pen pictures of many of the 
most prominent Soviet officials, and in "A Modern Babel**, 
she describes "cosmopolitan Moscow** with its many visitors 
from other lands, many of whom, like Jacques Sadoul, have 
cast in their lot with the Russians for good. Mrs. Harrison 
also accompanied the British Labor Delegation on their 
trip down the Volga, that trip on which Bertrand Russell 
began to fear a "Communist Imperialism'* which would 
ultimately usurp British Imperialism. 

Mrs. Harrison had an interview with Alexandra Kollontai, 
who told her that the Soviet Government was not inclined to 
treat the woman question as a separate problem, but that 
women are encouraged to go to political meetings and 
work on an equal footing with the men. Mrs. Harrison 
says, "This is quite true — there is no feminism in Russia, 
there are no laws, disadvantages or disabilities operating 
against women.** 

Mrs. Harrison does not like the Soviet Government, but 
she has kept her opinions so much in the background 
that her book will give offense to none. On only one 
occasion does she show any heat, and that is when she 
speaks of Karl Marx*s picture, which she says appears all 
over to decorate meeting-halls. This picture irritated Mrs. 
Harrison very much. She finds too great discrepancy be- 
tween the benevolent countenance and the philosophy of 
brute force which Marx taught. Like her English col- 
league, H. G. WeUs, she is particularly annoyed by the 
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beard. There seems to be serious cause for eoncem in 
Karl Marx*8 beard. It is getting to be an obstacle to 
international good feeling. We could almost wish that 
there were some picture of Karl Marx extant in which he 
appears without the beard. But perhaps there is no such 
picture. Perhaps Marx felt instinctively that he would 
reveal himself in his true character if he shaved off his 
beard and therefore retained this mask all his life. Either 
Mrs. Harrison or Mr. Wells must tear it off. 

In an ** Afterword", Mrs. Harrison sums up her thoughts 
on Russia and finally asks: **What should be the policy 
of the United States toward Russia?" She answers: *•! 
believe that the only sane^ policy for the United States 
is one of full cooperation with the Soviet Government.** 

M. H. 



nPO^. B. H. CyiCA^B: dKcicypciifl na Top^Muoe 6oioto. 
Prof. V. N. Sukachev : An Excursion to a Peat-bog, 
Petersburg, Government Publication, I92I, paper, 36 
pages, 3000 copies. 

This is the second of a series of publications of the 
**Excursion Library**, edited by Professor B. E. Ryekov. 
These **excnrsion8** are purely scientific, but in reading 
them one readily draws some very important practical con- 
clusions, especially applicable to Russia's industrial revival. 
This excellently printed book, replete with scientific in- 
formation, representing a full treatise on peat formation, 
makes one believe that Russia is not in the least suffering 
from any shortage of good quality paper. 

The contents of this book are no less satisfying than its 
general appearance. It contains a lengthy account of an 
excursion made by Professor Sukachev to the Suvolovsky 
peat-bog, in the Petrograd Gubemya (state). There are 
in Russia about 148,000 square miles occupied by peat- 
bogs and similar swamp land; in the Petrograd Gubemya 
alone there are 2640 square miles of such, and 16 per cent 
of the total Petrograd Gubemya area, or 422 square miles, 
consist of peat-bogs. Peat is the first stage in the trans- 
formation of vegetable matter into coal. When one 
considers these great quantities of peat as fuel, the scarcity 
of which is as colossal as the quantities of peat are large, 
the significance of its utilization and of the reclamation 
of these swamp lands becomes at once evident and obvious. 

While peat is formed to some extent in warm and even 
tropical regions, it is especially in temperate and cold 
homid countries like Russia that it is produced. Thus, 
where lakes abound, especially in humid regions, a con- 
stant deposit of weeds, mshes, bushes, etc., is made by the 
waters, slowly but steadily filling them np. In the water are 
growing various kinds of aquatic vegetation, pond-lilies, 
water-weeds, rashes, etc. When these die their leaves, 
•terns, and roots at the bottom form a black mud, composed 
of peat. As these masses of vegetation, and the deposits 
they leave behind them, advance lakeward, bushes and 
semi-aquatic plants, such as certain mosses, appear in 
the shallowing water and close to the shore and add their 
quota to the peat deposits below. Eventually there comes 
a time when the peat formation reaches to the top, or 
nearly so, the basin is filled with the soft black mud which 
produces the final stage of the peat, the lake is obliterated 
and a **bog** formed in its place. 

The above estimated square mileage of swamps, bogs, 
and inundated land, in the present condition, although 
valuable in places for the timber it contains and the peat 
ntilizable as fuel, is useless for agriculture. By the use 
of suitably placed canals and ditches, a very large (per- 
haps the greater) part of this land can be drained and 
rendered available for cultivation. With the comin.<; in- 
dustrial development of Russia and the denser settlement 
of the country, will come a consequent greater demand 
for land, and ivith the initiation of reclamation projects 
in these inundated areas we may expect to s^ in the 
future a constantly increasing use of swamp lands. 

In spite of the great difficulties of living in Russia in 
these turbulent times, one cannot but admire the thorough- 
ness with which Russian scientists do their work. 

J. R. M. 
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The Changed World Situation 



By Leon Trotsky 

("Die Neue Etappe** is the title of the German translation of a pamphlet recently written by the 
People's Commissar for War, on the subject of the alterations that have taken place in the situation 
of the various capitalist countries since the Russian Revolution. Properly translated into English, 
this title would read **The New Stage*\ but we shall translate the essential portion of the volume in 
five instalments under the title that appears above. The preface of the book is daUd at Moscow, 
August 19, 1921.) 



yV FTER the imperialist war we enter the revo- 
lutionary period, i. e., the period in which 
the foundations of capitalist society are already 
undermined and collapsing. The equilibrium of 
capitalism is a very complicated phenomenon: cap- 
italism creates this equilibrium, disturbs it, re- 
stores it, redisturbs it, simultaneously and constant- 
ly extending its own domination. In the economic 
field these continual disturbances and restorations 
lake the form of crises and waves of prosperity. 
In the relation between the classes, the disturbances 
of equilibrium assume the form of strikes, lockouts, 
revolutionary conflicts, etc. In the relations be- 
tween nations the disturbances of equilibrium are: 
war, or, in an attenuated form, economic customs 
tariff war or blockade. Capitalism therefore has 
a rather mobile balance, which is constantly in 
process of disturbance or restoration. But this 
equilibrium has a remarkable power of resistance; 
the best proof of this is in the fact that the cap- 
italist world has not yet collapsed. 

The last imperialist war was an event rightly 
judged by us as a monstrous, hitherto unparalleled 
blow dealt to the equilibrium of the capitalist 
v;orld. Indeed, the period of the greatest mass 
movements and revolutionary struggles grew out of 
the war. Russia, the weakest link in the capitalist 
chain, was the first to loose its bonds, and in 
March, 1917, entered the path of revolution. Our 
March Revolution found a strong echo among the 
working masses of England. The year 1917 for 
England was the year of great strikes, in the 
course of which the English proletariat succeeded 
in halting the process, produced by the war, of 
deterioration in the conditions of life of the work- 
ing masses. In November, 1917, the working masses 
of Russia seized power. The great strike wave 
spreads over the whole capitalist world beginning 
with the neutral countries. In the autumn of 1918 
Japan has a great series of "rice riots", which in 
certain districts involve as much as 25 per cent 
of the population and call forth severe repression 
on the part of the Mikado's Government In 
January, 1918, there are mass strikes in Germany, 
and after the collapse of German militarism a 
revolution takes place in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The revolutionary movement extends. 
There begins the most critical year for capitalism, 
at least JFor European capitalism — the year 1919. 
In March, 1919, the Soviet Republic of Hungary 
is established. In January and March, 1919, great 



struggles are waged by the revolutionary workers 
against the bourgeois Republic. In France the 
atmosphere becomes very tense at the time of 
demobilization, but victory and the hope to enjoy 
its golden fruits still encourage too many illusions; 
the struggle here has by no means the spirit that 
it has in the conquered countries. In the United 
States, toward the end of 1919, strikes assume 
gigantic proportions and embrace the railroad 
workers, miners, and metal workers. The Wilson 
Government starts its mad persecutions of the 
working class. In the Spring of 1920 the attempt 
at a counter-revolutionary coup d'etat in Germany, 
the Kapp Putch, mobilized the working class and 
threw it into battle. The intensive but disorderly 
commotion of the German workers is again ruth- 
lessly put down by the Ebert Republic which they 
had rescued. In France the political situation 
reached its culmination in May, 1920, at the time 
of the proclamation of the general strike, which 
turned out to be by no means so general, which 
was badly prepared and betrayed by the opportun- 
ist leaders, who did not desire a strike but dared 
not confess this. In August, the advance of the 
Red Army on Warsaw — which was also a portion 
of the international revolutionary struggle — ^met 
with failure. In September, the Italian workers, 
who had taken seriously the grandiloquent revolu- 
tionary agitation conducted by the Socialist Party, 
took possession of the factories but, shamefully 
betrayed by the Party, they suffered reverses all 
along the line, and subsequently were subjected 
to the most brutal counter-offensive of united reac- 
tion. In December, 1920, a revolutionary mass 
strike spreads over Czecho-Slovakia. Finally, in 
the year 1921, revolutionary struggles develop in 
Central Germany, with immense numerical sac- 
rifices, and in England the tenacious miners' strike 
flares up, which has not yet come to any conclu- 
sion. 

When, in the early post-war period, we looked 
upon the developing revolutionary movement, many 
of us — even those who were equipped with suffi- 
cient historical observation — felt convinced that 
this movement, rising more and more, must un- 
questionably end in a seizure of power by the 
working class. But already almost three years 
have passed since the war. Throughout the world, 
outside of Russia, the power has remained in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie. During this time the 
capitalist world of course was not unchanged. It 
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was moving all the time. Europe and the rest of 
the world were passing through a period that was 
extremely hard and dangerous for the bourgeoisie, 
namely, the period of demobilization atfer the war, 
demobilization of persons and things, demobiliza- 
tion of industry, the period of insane commercial 
expansion after the war, and then, the crisis that 
has not yet ended. And now we are faced with 
the great question: Is the course of events still 
moving in the direction of revolution, or shall we 
assume that capitalism has disposed of the diffi- 
culties arising from the war and restored capitalist 
equilibrium on the new pot- war basis, or is at 
least approaching a solution of this rehabilitation? 

The Bourgeoisie Become Reassured 
Considering this question from a purely political 
standpoint, before proceeding to the economic basis, 
we must note that a number of symptoms, facts, 
and documents, tend to show that the bourgeoisie 
as a governing class has become more and more 
powerful, or at least feels that it is more powerful. 
In 1919, the European bourgeoisie was in a state 
of complete mental disturbance. It was the time 
of a panic fear of Bolshevism, which was pictured 
as a vague but all the more terrible form, repre- 
sented in posters at Paris as a man with a knife 
in his teeth, etc., etc. As a matter of fact, this 
apparition of the bolshevik and his knife was the 
manner in which the European bourgeoisie em- 
bodied its terror at its own crimes during the war 
period. At any rate, they knew how little the 
results of the war were fulfilling the promises they 
had given. They knew precisely the extent of 
sacrifice in blood and goods. They feared retribu- 
tion. The year 1919 was decidedly the most critical 
year for the bourgeoisie. In the years 1920- 
1921 you may gradually note the increase of their 
self-confidence, and no doubt also the strengthening 
of their national apparatus, which immediately 
after the war in several countries — such as Italy, 
for example — had almost completely gone to 
pieces. The regained assurance of the bourgeoisie 
assumed particularly crass forms in Italy after 
the cowardly betrayal by the Socialist Party in 
September, 1920. The bourgeoisie believed that it 
was dealing with wicked murderers and robbers; 
now they were convinced that they were dealing 
with cowards. As I have been unable to do any 
active work in the last few weeks, owing to illness, 
I have been able to read a large number of foreign 
newspapers. I have collected a whole brief-case 
of clippings indicative of the shift in the mood of 
the bourgeoisie and its adaptation to the new 
political situation. All testimony points to the one 
inference: the self-assurance of the bourgeoisie 
is at this moment decidedly stronger than it was 
in 1919 or even in 1920. There are very interest- 
ing communications in such a purely objective, 
though capitalistic, paper as the Neue Ziiricher 
Zeitung (in Zurich, Switzerland), on the political 
situation in France, Germany, and Italy. As Switz- 
erland is dependent on these countries, it is much 



interested in their internal situation. This news- 
paper, for instance, has the following to say con- 
cerning the March events (1921) in Germany: 
**The Germany of 1921 is entirely different from 
that of 1918. National feeling has everywhere been 
strengthened so much that the methods of the 
Conmiunists now encounter reistance in all social 
strata, although the power of the Communists, who 
in the days of the Revolution were but a small 
handful of determined men, have since increased 
more than tenfold.'* In April the same newspaper, 
speaking of the elections to the Italian Parliament, 
discusses the internal situation of Italy as follows: 
"In 1919: the Bourgeoisie had lost its head, Bolshe- 
vism advancing as a solid wall. In 1921: Bolshe- 
vism defeated and dispersed; the Bourgeoisie now 
a solid wall." The leading French newspaper, 
Le TempSy on May 1, 1921, wrote that not a trace 
remained of those fears of a revolutionary over- 
throw which had filled the atmosphere of Franco 
in May, 1920. 

There is absolutely no doubt therefore that the 
self-assurance of the bourgeoisie has gone up, nor 
can we doubt that the police and the governing 
apparatus has been strengthened since the war. 
But this fact, important though it may be, by no 
means disposes finally of the quetion, and our 
enemies are doubtless hasty in immediately assum- 
ing that our program has gone to pieces. To be 
sure, we hoped that the bourgeoisie would collapse 
in 1919. But of course we could not be certain 
of it, and of course our plan of action was not 
based on this consummation. If the theoreticians 
of the Second and Second-and-a-half International 
say that we suffered shipwreck in our previsions, 
you would think they were speaking of a prediction 
of the meteorological type; as if we had made a 
mistake in our mathematical calculations, as if 
we had said that an eclipse of the sun would occur 
on such and such day, and had been shown up as 
poor astronomers. But the fact of the matter is 
quite different. We did not predict an eclipse of 
the sun, i. e., an event entirely outside the domain 
of our will, and independent of our actions. We 
were dealing with an historical event to be wrought 
by our active intervention. If we spoke of revo- 
lution as a consequence of the world war, this 
meant that we were at an effort — and still arc — 
to make use of the consequences of the world war 
for the greatest possible acceleration of revolution. 
If revolution has not been achieved to the present 
day all over the world, or even in Europe, this 
by no means signifies the "bankruptcy of the 
Communist International," for its program is not 
based on astronomical data. Any Communist will 
understand this, if he is at all clear in his position. 
But if the revolution has not followed close upon 
the flaming heels of the war, it is perfectly clear 
that the bourgeoisie has made full use of the 
breathing spell afforded it, to overcome the most 
frightful and terrifying consequences of the war, 
to eliminate, or at least to conceal them, etc., eir 
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Have they really succeeded in doing this? They 
certainly have in part. To what extent? This 
question of the extent of capitalistic restoration is 
the next that we shall take up. 

Wtat is the meaning of the capitalistic equilib- 
rium of which international Menshevism is now 
speaking with such cocksureness? This question 
of equilibrium is not analyzed by the Social- 
Democrats, not traced, not precisely outlined. The 
equilibrium of capitalism includes very many 
factors, phenomena, and data, of primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary importance. Capitalism is a way 
of viewing the world. It has embraced the whole 
earth, which became particularly clear during the 
war and the blockade, when one country was pro- 
ducing in abundance for no markets, while another 
coutnry, hungry for goods, could not get them. 
To-day still this mutual dependence of the shat- 
tered war market is everywhere and always ap- 
parent. Capitalism in the stage it had reached 
before the war was based on international division 
of labor and international exchange of commo- 
dities. America must produce a certain qunatity 
of grain for Europe. France must produce a cer- 
tain number of articles of luxury for America. 
Germany must produce a certain number of cheap 
commodities for France. This division of labor 
is not a permanent institution, is not fixed for 
all time. It arises in historic times, is constantly 
disturbed by crises and competition — if not by 
tariff wars — is again restored and again disturbed. 
But in general, world economy is based upon the 
fact that the production of necessary goods is 
more or less disturbed between the various coun- 
tries. And this distribution of labor throughout 
the world has been radically disturbed by the war. 
Has it been restored or not? 

In each country agriculture works for industry, 
providing articles for personal consumption to the 
workers as well as raw materials for industry, 
while industry produces personal utensils and 
materials necessary for agricultural production. 
This again gives rise to certain mutual transactions. 
Finally, within industry itself, a creation of tools 
of production, as well as a manufacture of per- 
sonal utensils, is going on, between which there 
is a certain mutual relation, constantly subject to 
disturbance and reestablishment. All these mutual 
relations and conditions were radically disturbed 
by the war, if only by the fact that European 
industry during the war, as well as the industry 
of America and Japan, to a considerable extent, 
was producing personal utensils and production 
tools in smaller quantities than instruments of de- 
struction. But so far as necessary instruments 
were being produced, they were being produced 
less for productive workers than for the destructive 
soldiers of the imperialist armies. And this dis- 
location of the reciprocal relations between city 
and country, between the various branches of in- 
dustry itself, in the various countries, — ^has this 
dislocation been eliminated? 



Furthermore, there is class equilibrium, based 
on industrial equilibrium. In the pre-war period 
there was an armed truce not only in international 
relations, but also between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat, an armed peace buttressed by a sys- 
tem of collective tariflf agreements, concluded by 
extremely centralized trusts and the increasingly 
centralized industrial capital. This balance was 
also completely upset by the war, which led to the 
tremendous strike movement all over the world. 
Has the relative class equilibrium of bourgeois 
society, without which no production is possible, 
been restored or not? And on what basis? 

The class equilibrium is closely associated with 
the political equilibrium. The bourgeoisie during 
the war, even before the war — although we paid 
no attention to it then — kept its mechanism going 
with the aid of the social democrats, the social 
patriots, who were their most important agents 
and who held down the workers within the frame- 
work of the bourgeois equilibrium. Only in tliis 
way were the bourgeoisie enabled to carry on the 
war. Has the bourgeoisie now restored the balance 
of its political system, and to what extent have 
the social democrats retained or lost their influence 
on the masses and their ability to continue func- 
tioning as protectors of the bourgeoisie? There 
is also the question of equilibrium between nations, 
i. e., of the "living together" of capitalistic states, 
without which a restoration of capitalist economy 
is impossible. Has the balance been restored in 
this field or not? 

All these phases of the question must be dis- 
cussed before we can decide whether the world 
situation remains a revolutionary one, or whether 
we must admit that they are right who say that 
our revolutionary expectations were Utopian. The 
investigation of all these phases of the question 
will require illustration by many facts and data. 
I shall attempt to adduce the most important of 
these in my discussion of the question. 

Has a new international division of labor been 
achieved? In this matter, the transfer of ,the center 
of gravity of capitalistic economy and bourgeois 
power from Europe to America is a decisive fact. 
It is a fact so fundamental that everyone of us 
must be definitely and clearly mindful of it, in 
order to grasp the meaning of the events taking 
place before our eyes now and in the next few years. 
Before the war Europe was the capitalist center 
of the world. Europe was the main salesroom of 
the world, its main factory, and, above all, its 
main bank. The European industrial magnate — 
particularly the English, and also, in the second 
place, the German; the European merchant — par- 
ticularly the English; the European usurer — par- 
ticularly the English and, in the second place, the 
French — these were actually the moulders of 
economic destiny and consequently of the politics 
of the entire world. That is no longer the case. 
Europe has been dethroned. 

{To be continued in Next Issue) 
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The Berlin Relief Conference 

By Edgar T. Whitehead 

{Delegate from the Central Committee of the Workers' International Famine Relief Committee 
to the U. S. A,) ' 



'PHE Russian Famine of the winter of 1921-1922 
will stand apart from all previous famines in 
history in that for the first time wide masses of 
the workers of all countries threw themselves into 
the task of grappling with a natural catastrophe 
of this magnitude and character. 

^ From the early August days onwards, from the 
time when the immediate incidence of Famine 
in the Volga Valley became certain, workers' and 
humanitarian organizations in all countries became 
feverishly active in their eflforts to stem the col- 
ossal threateni]^ death-roll. 

It had been the wish of the Famine-fighting 
authorities in Russia from the first that eflforts of 
all workers' organizations of whatever political 
shade or opinion should be centralized and co- 
ordinated through the medium of a central or- 
ganization, which would devote itself to the alsk 
of organizing and distributing material aid to the 
Famine sufferers independent of any political 
opinions. This organization, termed the Workers' 
International Famine Relief Committee, had since 
September carried on a great action for Famine 
Relief through workers' industrial and political 
organizations in practically every civilized coun- 
try, and n order still further to unify and stimulate 
the whole Famine Relief action, united with the 
Delegation of the Russian Red Cross in calling 
an International Conference to which were invited 
all known organizations active in Russian Famine 
Relief. 

The infamous conferences of Geneva and Brus- 
sels, at which the representatives of the Govern- 
merits of the various capitalist countries had re- 
fused all adequate aid to the starving and perish- 
ing millions on the Volga, had its counterblast 
in this Berlin convention, to which the workers 
and peoples sent their delegates. 

The conference took place in the City Hall of 
Berlin on Sunday, December 4, 1921. 

Organizations Present at the Conference 

With the exception of the Hoover Commission 
prac^cally every known organization active in 
Russian Famine Relief Work was reptesented. 
These included: 

The Nansen Reief Work 

The International Red Cross 

The International Save the Childreh Fund 

The Quaker Organizations ^ 

The International Federation of Trade Unions 

The Vienna International 

The Workers' International Famine Relief 
Committee (Central Conmiittee and thirteen nation- 
al sections), 
together with a great number of smaller organ- 



izations such as Clarte (France), Hands OS" Russia 
Movement (England), Relief Union for the Rus- 
sian Peoples (France), Dutch United Famine Re- 
lief Committee, Relief Union for the Volga Ger- 
mans, Unions of Artists' Relief for the Russian 
Famine, etc., etc. One hundred and fifty delegates 
and guests were present. 

The conference elected a Presidium consisting 
of Grassmann (Amsterdam International), Coates 
(Hands Off Russia Movement) Madeleine Marx 
(Clarte), Vigdor Kopp (Russian Red Cross), and 
Clara Zetkin (Workers' International Famine Re- 
lief Committee). Comrade Zetkin acted as Chair- 
man for. the Conference. 

The Conference was greeted in the name of the 
Russian Soviet Republic by Comrade Krestinsky 
(Chief of the Russian Soviet Relegation at Berlin), 
and then followed a full report on the actual situ- 
ation by Comrade Victor Kopp, Chief of the Rus- 
sian Red Cross delegation at Berlin. 

Report of the Russian Red Cross. 

The main points of this report were: The 
Famine covered thirteen great States of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic, comprising an ear roughly 
800 miles long and 300-500 miles broad. Fifteen 
millions of children were starving and would per- 
ish unless speedy help reached them, and more- 
over throughout the whole region were large num- 
bers of deserted and destitute children abandoned 
by their frantic parents, famishing children who 
try to appease the pangs of hunger by gnawing 
roots, and eating clay and all sorts of refuse. Kopp 
further reported that all help combined, up to 
the present, had succeeded in providing rations for 
but two million children, and that thirteen million 
children were completely unprovided for. Help 
must also be brought to the masses of starving 
adults if the whole of the working and peasant 
tegions was not to perish utterly and the whole 
Volga Valley become a desolate waste. 

Kopp particularly emphasized that the work of 
the various Red Cross expeditions who were active 
in fighting hunger typhus and other plagues and 
diseases was being to a large extent nullified in 
that those who were being rescued from death by 
disease were subsequently succumbing from sheer 
starvation. The Conference should not limit itself 
only to the task of providing immediate relief for 
the starving millions, but it should also consider 
the urgent need for seed for the spring sowing and 
the whole question of building up anew the shat- 
tered economic life of the aflfected regions. 

Following upon the report of Victor Kopp, the 
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representatives of the various organizations pres- 
ent outlined the work they were each doing and 
hoped to do in the famine areas. 

The sensation of the conference however was the 
arrival of Albert Coterill at the afternoon confer- 
ence. Coterill, an Englishman, and a representa- 
tive for the Quakers in the famine areas, had 
just arrived by train straight from the famine 
regions; he entered the conference hall clad in 
his traveling furs, after spending nearly three 
months in investigation and actual relief work. 

Report of an Eye Witness from the Fa/nine Areas 

Coterill's report was to the efifect that it was 
impossible to overstate the desperate character of 
the calamity that had befallen the Russian people. 
**A11 the reports you have received about the 
Famine," he said, ^^cannot present the position as 
it actually is. It is indescribable. Literally speak- 
ing, the people are dying like flies.'* In one village 
that he investigated, people were dying at the rate 
of eight to ten each day out of a population of four 
hundred, while in many villages in the uyezd of 
Buzuluk (to which district he was assigned by his 
organization) no food of any description was 
available at the time of his investigation, even the 
domestic animals having been consumed. In one 
area he had in mind, having a normal population 
last August of 9000 inhabitants, people were dying 
at the rate of fifty per day. By the end of this 
month, said Mr. Coterill, according to the offi- 
cially registered deaths, the population of this 
district will be depleted by one half. The coun- 
try areas, where 90 per cent of the population live, 
were in a far worse condition than the towns, 
dying by hundreds. 

It was a common thing to see dead bodies lying 
in the streets, and one could not walk any distance 
without passing many such gruesome sights. People 
would fall and die in the markets. The bodies of 
scores -of men, women, and children, without a 
shred of clothing, were piled indiscriminately in 
the cemeteries, awaiting burial in large pits already 
overfull with earlier victims. The corpses were 
scarcely more than skeletons with skin stretched 
over them, but their faces showed the agony they 
had undergone before death released them. 

One large receiving home for children which 
Mr. Coterill visited had some 700 inmates. There 
was scarcely anything for them to eat and it was 
the regular duty of the attendants to go around 
once a day and pick out the dead from the living. 
The wailing or the dull stare of the little ones 
cannot be pictured, and their condition because of 
the lack of soap or clothing is too terrible to 
describe. 

At one great children's centre in the district of 
Pavlovka, typhus, typhoid, malaria, etc., were be- 
ing nursed in the same rooms and there were at 
least two little patients in each bed, in one case five. 

Mr. Coterill paid a special tribute to the heroism 
and devotion of the Soviet officials and authorities 



in the famine areas. They were sharing the hard- 
ships equally with the common people and were 
dying at their posts. In the town of Buzuluk itself 
the Vice-President of the Famine Committee had 
died of typhus whilst he was there, and the chief 
representative of the Health Ministry for the dis- 
trict was now lying on his death-bed from ill 
nourishment and typhus. Everywhere the Soviet 
officials stick to their posts, labor on till they can 
do no more, then sicken and die. It is beyond 
their power to do more than they do. It is beyond 
their power to save thousands and millions of the 
sufiferers. Coterill concluded by expressing the 
opinion that the country was a rich and fertile one, 
and but for this catastrophe caused by the unpre- 
cedented drought, would be one of the richest 
areas. He was convinced that the country could 
and would pay back, and more, all help now ad- 
vanced to it, and he advised the granting of im- 
mediate credits. He mentioned that the Quakers' 
organizations proposed to create their own loan 
for this purpose. It is absolutely necessary, he 
said, that we should recognize our duty to the 
Famine area, our duty as human beings, and not 
ourselves alone, but that we should awaken the 
consciences of all people in all lands, if the mil- 
lions of human beings in the Volga Valley wer« 
to be saved from inevitable death. 

Decisions of the Conference 

The concluding session of the Conference was 
taken up with practical proposals to meet the 
situation. 

The Presidium of the Conference was entrusted 
by unanimous vote of all the delegates to draw 
up a suitable manifesto to be issued broadcast, 
urging not only the immediate appropriation of 
funds for the starving workers and peasants in the 
Famine areas, and the removal of all obstacles to 
the resumption of economic and commercial in- 
tercourse with Russia, but especially to urge the 
granting and extension of long term credits to the 
Soviet Government to enable the necessary grain 
and other articles to be brought to the aid of the 
Famine victims. 

Throughout the whole of this Conference, at 
which there were gathered delegates from orga- 
nizations representing practically all shades of po- 
litical and religious opinion, there was no con- 
flicting or dissenting voice, and it was in that sense 
that the Conference issued its appeal to the peoples 
of the world, — immediate relief for the starving 
millions, free from all political considerations or 
conditions. 



KURT EISNER 

once wrote an article on Dostoyevsky, a trans- 
lation of which will be one of the features 
of Soviet Russia for March 1. 
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Vladimir Korolenko 

(Born at Zhitomir, July 15/27, 1853— Died at Poltava, December 25, 1921.) 

By Rosa Luxemburg 

(This is the first of several articles on Russian writers. One of the later contributions will be an 
essay by A. V. Lunacharsky, on the poet Nekrassov.) 



TTOROLENKO is an out and out poetic nature. 
About his cradle hover dense mists of super- 
stition, not the corrupt superstition of modem met- 
ropolitan decadence, such as is expressed in the 
great capitals in the forms of spiritualism, fortune- 
telling, and faith-healing, but the naive superstition 
of folk legend, which is as pure and redolent of 
the soil as the unbridled winds of the Ukrainian 
steppes and the millions of wild berries, poppies, 
and cornflowers which flourish there in the tall 
grass. In the awesome atmosphere of the servant's 
hall and nursery, in Korolenko's paternal home, 
you distinctly feel that his cradle stood in close 
proximity to the magic land of Gogol, with its 
earth-spirits, its witches, and its pagan Christmas 
spell. 

At the age of seventeen, having lost his father, 
and being entirely dependent on his own efforts, 
he goes to Petersburg to plunge into the whirl of 
university life and political ferment. After three 
years of study at the Technical University, he en- 
ters the Agricultural Academy of Moscow. But 
two years later his plans for a career are frus- 
trated, as in the case of many others of his genera- 
tion, by "higher forces". Korolenko is arrested 
for participation in and advocacy of a student 
demonstration, is dismissed from the Academy and 
banished to the Province of Vologda in the North- 
em part of European Russia, and later permitted 
to domicile himself under police surveillance at 
Kronstadt. 

Some years later he returns to Petersburg to 
plan for a new career, and learns the trade of a 
shoemaker, in order to be able, as was his ideal, 
to come closer to the working layers of the popu- 
lation, and simultaneously to make his own train- 
iz^ as versatile as possible. B t in 1879 he is 
again arrested and banished to a region lying 
further to the Northeast than his original place of 
banishment, namely, to the Province of Vyatka, 
where he is assigned to a remote little village. 

Korolenko adapts himself cheerfully to this situ- 
ation. He makes every effort to fit in with the 
new conditions of banishment and diligently pur- 
sues his new trade, partly with the object of mak- 
ing his livelihood thereby. But he was not to have 
peace for long. Suddenly he was transferred to 
Western Siberia without any visible reason, thence 
again to Perm, and from Perm to the extreme Far 
East of Siberia. 

But here again he was not to cease his wander- 
ings. In 1881, after the attempt on the life of 
Alexander II, the new Tsar Alexander III mounted 
the throne. Korolenko, who meanwhile had be- 



come a railway employee, took the oath of alle- 
giance together with the remainder of the railway 
force. But this was not considered to be suffici- 
ent in his case. He was asked to swear allegiance 
also as a private individual, as "a political exile**, 
Korolenko — together with all the other exiles — 
declined this suggestion and was rewarded by ban- 
ishment to the icy waste of the Yakutsk region. 

For four years Korolenko, because of his refusal 
to take the oath, was obl^ed to live in a wretched 
settlement of half-savage nomads on the shores of 
the Aldan, a tributary of the Lena, in the midst 
of the primitive Siberian forests, in winter tempe- 
ratures of 40 to 45 degrees below zero. But all the 
tribulations, the loneliness, the gloomy scene of 
the Taiga, the wretched surroundings, the remote- 
ness from the civilized world, could not make any 
impression on Korolenko's mental elasticity and 
sunny disposition. He participates eagerly in 
the wretched existence of the Yakuts, tills his 
farm, mows hay and milks cows, devoting his win- 
ters to the turning out of shoes and icons. Koro- 
lenko later describes this period of being "buried 
alive", which is the term George Kennan uses of 
the life of the exiles in Yakutsk, when he writes, 
without complaint, without bitterness, even with 
humor, his impressions and sketches, in the most 
delicate poetic manner. His poetic talent, how- 
ever, was meanwhile maturing and he was gath- 
ering a rich harvest of impressions of nature and 
human psychology. 

In 1885, having finally returned from a ban- 
ishment which had lasted, with short interruptions, 
for almost ten years, Korolenko published a short 
story which at once ranked him with the masters 
of Russian literature: Makar's Dream. In the 
leaden atmosphere of the '80s this first ripe fruit 
pf his young talent ha4 the effect of the first song 
of the lark on a grey day in February, In rapid 
succession now followed further sketches and sto- 
ries: The Journal of a Siberian Tourist, The 
Rustling Forest, In Pursuit of the Sacred Image, 
In the Night, Yom Kipur, the Foaming River. All 
are characterized by the same fundamental quality 
of Korolenko's creations: magic depictions of 
landscapes and moods, brisk and amiable natural- 
ness, and a warm interest for the "debased and dis- 
inherited". 

But this strong social note in Korolenko's writ- 
ings has nothing about it that is didactic, contro- 
versial, apostolic, as is the case in Tolstoy. It is 
simply a portion of his love of life, of his gentle 
nature, his sunny temperament. With all the 
breadth and generosity of his views, with all hh 
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distaste for chauvinism, Korolenko is nevertheless 
a Russian poet through and through, perhaps the 
most national of the great prose writers of Rus- 
sian literature. He not only loves his country, he 
is positively in love with Russia as a young lover, 
in love with its natural scenes, with the intimate 
charms of every region of the gigantic empire, with 
every sleepy little river, and every quiet forest- 
circled valley, in love with the plain people, its 
types, its naive religiosity, its native humor, and 
its brooding introspection. 

Korolenko and Gorky represent not only two 
different poetic individualities, but also two gen- 
erations of Russian literature and of the ideology 
of liberty. For Korolenko the 
peasant is still the central 
point of interest; for Gorky, 
the enthusiastic devotee of 
German scientific socialism, 
it is the city proletarian and 
his shadow, the slum prole- 
tarian. While in Korolenko 
the landscape is the natural 
frame of the story, in Gorky's 
works it is the workshop, the 
cellar den, the underground 
lodging house. 

The fundamentally differ- 
ent course of their lives af- 
fords a key to the personality 
of the two artists. Korolenko, 
who grew up in comfortably 
bourgeois surroundings, had 
in early childhood a normal 
appreciation of the immut- 
ability, the stability of the 
world and the objects in it, 
such as is peculiar ot all chil- 
dren of happiness. Gorky, 
whose roots are partly in the 
petty bourgeoisie and partly 
in the slum proletariat, nursed 
in a Dostoyevskian atmo- 
sphere of brooding horrors, 
of criminals and elementaJ 
outbursts of human passions, 
already as a child beat about 
him like a hunted wolfling 
and gnashed his sharp 
teeth at fate. His childhood, 
full of hardships, humiliations, oppressions, 
of the sense of insecurity, of being thrown 
hither and thither, in close proximity to the dregs of 
society, embraces all the typical traits in the lot of 
the modern proletarian. And only he who has read 
Gorky's reminiscences* can fully grasp his ascent 
from the social depth to the high noon of modern 
culture, of sublime art, and a scientifically 
grounded view of the world. In this respect also 
Gorky's personal experiences are symbolical for 

•Maxim Gorky, My Childhood and Among Strangers. 



the entire Russian proletariat as a class, which out 
of the coarse and crude barbarism of Tsarism, 
through the hard school of struggle, worked its 
way up in the astonishingly short time of two 
decades to the position of being able to function 
as an historical force. This is certainly an in- 
comprehensible phenomenon for all those cultu- 
ral philistines who consider a proper illumination 
of the streets, a punctual railway service and clean 
collars to be the sum total of civilization, not to 
mention the diligent operation of the Parliamen- 
tary treadmills. 

The pervading magic of Korolenko's poetry 
constitutes at the same time its limitation. Koro- 




Vladimir Korolenko 

lenko is entirely rooted in the present, in the mo- 
ment of the experience, in the sensual impression. 
His stories are as a cluster of freshly plucked wild 
flowers; time will not be favorable to their merry 
colors, their precious fragrance. The Russia that 
Korolenko pictures no longer exists, it is the Rus- 
sia of yesterday. The delicate, poetic, dreamy 
mood that hovers over his country and its peo- 
ples, is a thing of the past. In fact, it ceased a 
decade or two ago in the tragic or stormy mood 
of Gorky and his group, the shrill storm-petrels 
of the revolution. Even in Korolenko himself 
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this mood was obliged to yield to that of battle. 
In him as in Tolstoy, the social champion, the 
great citizen, came out victorious in the end over 
the poet and dreamer. When Tolstoy, in the 'SOs, 
began to preach through little popular stories, — 
Turgenyev, in an imploring letter addressed to the 
sage of Yasnaya Polyana, begged him in the name 
of the fatherland to return to the fields of pure 
art. Korolenko's friends also mourned his frag- 
rant poetry when he plunged with consuming zeal 



into journalism. But the spirit of Russian liter- 
ature, the high sense of social responsibility* 
turned out to be stronger in this God-favored poet 
even than his love for nature, his wanderlust, his 
poetic creation. Swept away by the wave of the 
approaching revolutionary flood, his poetry dies 
down toward the end of the '90s and his blade 
thenceforth flashes only as the harbinger of lib- 
erty, as a spiritual center for the oppositional ten- 
dencies of the Russian intelligentsia. 



Last Summer's Anti-Soviet Plot 

(The following account of the conspiracies conducted against Soviet Russia by the Savinkov 
brothers in Poland and elsewhere will go far to explain the reasons for the long notes addressed 
by Chicherin to the Polish Government during the summer of 1921, a number of which have been 
printed in recent issues of Soviet Russia. This account is abridged from the version in which it 
recently appeared in the Moscow **Pravda.) 



The Petrograd Plot 
T N the beginning of June last year, the Petrograd 
Extraordinary Commission discovered and 
destroyed a great plot, by which a military revolt 
was being prepared against the Soviet Power in 
Petrograd, in the north and north-west provinces of 
the Republic. Hundreds of members of military 
terrorist organizations were arrested. The head- 
quarters of the organization were discovered, and 
a secret printing works, dynamite, arms, and also 
incriminating documents were found. 

From the statements of the arrested, the follow- 
ing has been ascertained: 

**That the organization was called the "District 
Committee of the Union for the Liberation of Rus- 
sia', and was connected with a number of Societies 
like The Fighting Committee', The National Re- 
bellion Committee', The Petrograd National Fight- 
ing Society', The United Society', etc. 

*The members of the District Committee are 
known." 

Leaders of the Plot 
(1) At the head of the organization wa? 
Tagantzev, professor of the Geographical Institute. 
He is the person who was compromised in the 
plot of November, 1919, in Petrograd, which was 
organized by the British spy, Paul Dukes. 

(2) Orlovsky, who was the leader of the terror- 
ist section of the party. 

The organization which has been uncovered was 
in constant touch, through their own couriers, 
with the Finnish, American, English and French 
Intelligence Departments in Finland. Many mem- 
bers of this Society were also in the service of the 
various Intelligence Departments. 

Finnish: Orlovsky and Paskov. 

English: Wilken and Sokolov. 

French: Herman. 

American: Nikolsky, Raben, Stark. 

A leading member of the organization called 
U. P. Herman was at the same time in the service 
of the Finnish and French Intelligence Depart- 
ments. 



All these Intelligence Departments were recruit- 
ing members for the organizations, with the help 
of Petrichenko, former President of the Kronstadt 
Revolution Committee. The members were recruit- 
ed from amongst the sailors who escaped from 
Kronstadt and are kept in the fortress of Ino, 
Finland. On joining they were sent on to Petro- 
grad, where they became members of the so- 
called United Organization of the Kronstadt sailors. 
At the head of them stood Komarov, the leader 
of the Kronstadt rebellion. His dwelling was the 
headquarters of the organization. 

Komarov's organization was a branch of the 
"Union for the Liberation of Russia". 

At the search at Komarov's house, there was 
found dynamite, printing works, and official paper 
of the above-named organization. 

The organization called the "Union for the 
Liberation" had branches in various provinces; 
the leaders of these branches were in communica- 
tion with groups which existed in various factories 
and in Soviet organizations. 

The organizers of the provincial branches were 
former sailors. 

The couriers when they left Finland for Russia, 
were provided with arms and passports of the 
Third Mine Destroying Division, the commander 
of which who gave out these passports is arrested. 

The Aims and Methods of the Plotters 
The aim of the organization, according to the 
statement of Tagantzev, was "to prepare the forces 
for the rebellion, by finding a basis for a union 
between the intellectuals and the mass of the 
people." 

According to the statement of the same Tagant- 
zev, in the Petrograd organization there were more 
than 200 members, chiefly former officers, sailors, 
lawyers, and former factory managers, and so on, 
who managed to penetrate into responsible posi- 
tions in the Soviet administraiton. They considered 
assassination the best means for achieving their 
aims, and directed their activity accordingly. 
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By the confession of the arrested Orlovsky and 
others, they blew up the monument of Volodarsky, 
and organized a number of attempts on the lives 
of Soviet leaders. In his statement, Orlovsky says: 
"We wanted to get one of our members, the elec- 
trician Koptelov, into the Astoria Hotel, Petrograd 
in order that he should kill Zinoviev. Our pass- 
word was "Day'." Orlovsky himself offered to 
kill Anzelovich with a bomb. 

In a statement of June 1, 1921, this same Orlov- 
sky says: "It is true that I, together with Nikitin, 
Permin, Modestov and Fedorov wanted to make 
an attack on the train by which Krassin was travel- 
ling, and take away all the gold and valuables; 
Tagantzev told us that Krassin was carrying gold, 
and he asked us to make this attack." 

By the statement of Komarov, the organization 
prepared explosions in the Nobel warehouses, and 
an explosion of a monument on Vasilie Island; 
to get on fire the first Slate saw-mills and the 
assassination of the former Commissar, Kuzmin, 
head of the Baltic Fleet. Thanks to the timely 
discovery of the organization, the enemies of the 
revolution did not succeed in carrying out their 
barbaric intentions. 

According to the statement of Professor Tagant- 
zev, he together with Shakhnovsky (who was an- 
other member of tlie organization), organized in 
Petrograd and Moscow a number of secret banks 
and oiEces, in order to sell valuables in Russia 
and abroad, and thus fight the Soviet Government 
on an economic basis. 

In his statement, with regard to the methods of 
fighting, Tagantzev, criticizing the desire of Kol- 
chak, Denikin, and other White Generals to con- 
quer Soviet Russia by the establishment of a large 
number of fighting areas, says: "You cannot 
conquer Soviet Russia, you must stir up rebellion 
in it." 

"The Union of Liberation", which is an organ- 
ization of the Cadet Party, had a very diffuse 
program. In order to attract into their plot the 
Socialistic groups, the monarchist Tagantzev in- 
cluded in the program the demand borrowed from 
Kronstadt, about free re-elections into the Soviets. 
When the White Guards of Petrograd accepted 
this war-cry, they knew very well its real meaning. 
They openly confessed that under "Free" Soviets 
they really meant not Soviets of the Third Inter- 
national, but Soviets of the Russian land. This 
war-cry was necessary for them; first of all in 
order to remove from power the Communist Party, 
because the Communist Party without the machin- 
ery of State, will not be dangerous after the revolu- 
tion. The dark forces confessed that they con- 
sidered such elections a coup d'elat. 

Social Traitors and Financiers 

According to Tagantzev's statement, to this or- 
ganization belonged people of various political 
views, including Left Wing Socialists-Revolution- 
ists. The Petrograd Committee of the organiza- 
tion distributed a large number of appeals and 



proclamations. A large amount of counter-revolu- 
tionary literature was imported from Finland. 

During the search appeals were found from 
the leader of the Kronstadt rebellion, Petrichenko, 
to the workers of Mocow and Petrograd, in which 
this man, who is in pay of foreign agents, appeals 
for an armed rising against the Communistic sys- 
tem. 

This White Guard organization was directed 
from abroad by the former Tsarist Minister, Kok- 
ovtsov and the apologist of Russian Imperialism, 
the Cadet Struve; from them the organization 
received the necessary money. 

By the statement of Tagantzev the organization 
received from abroad about 10,000,000 roubles. 
Struve organized in Paris a group of financiers, 
which was to supply Petrograd with all the neces- 
saries after the revolution. 

From the correspondence which has been found 
on Tagantzev, it is seen that the organizers of the 
plot, living abroad, placed great hopes in the 
Russian Commercial Conference, which was taking 
place in Paris, from which they hoped to get a 
large sum of money for organizing the rebellion. 

From the materials found, it also seems that the 
Kronstadt rebellion had given new hopes to the 
White Guards of Petrograd. Tagantzev states: 
*That the intensity of the work during the Kron- 
stadt rebellion took the form of energetic dis- 
cussions of questions of organization, attempts to 
get into touch with Kronstadt, and the distribution 
of appeals printed in Finland." 

The organization expected to get 8,000 tons of 
products from Yudenich's fund. 

Savinkov*s Warsaw Organization 
The All-Russian Extraordinary Committee has 
information that the Petrograd "Union for the 
Liberation of Russia", united in April and May 
with Savinkov's terrorist organization in Warsaw. 
The Cadet Party and its evil spirit of Russian 
counter-revolution, adopted tactics of destruction 
and a system of murder. This party of enemies 
of the people, which was selling Russia jduring 
the Revolution to all representatives of interna- 
tionalism, thus appears in its true lights as the 
real organizer of hunger and economic destruction. 

Savinkov^s Plot 

In the end of May, this year, the All-Russian 
Extraordinary Committee also discovered the large 
fighting terroristic organization of Boris Savinkov, 
which had spread out over the whole of the western 
and north-western provinces, and had branches 
and groups practically over the whole territory 
of the Russian Socialist Soviet Republic. 

The headquarters of the discovered organiza- 
tion was situated in the town of Gomel, and was 
called "The Western District Committee of the 
National Union of the Defence of Country and 
Freedom." 

All members of the Central Committee and of 
the sub-committees in the Provinces of Gomel, 
Minsk, and Smolensk, were arrested. Hundreds of 
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members of the organizations were also arrested 
along with some of Savinkov's couriers and spies. 
A large number of incriminating documents nave 
been found as well as a large quantity of counter- 
revolutionary Itierature. From the documents 
which came into the hands of the Central Extra- 
ordinary Committee, and from statements of mem- 
bers of the organization, we could establish not 
only a full picture of the origin and development 
of the organization, but also of the whole "National 
Union for the Defence of Country and Freedom", 
just as well as the relations existing between them 
on the one hand, and the French Military Mission 
on Poland and the Polish General Staff on the 
other. 

The organization was under the entire control 
of the "All Russian Committee of the National 
Union for the Defence of Country and Freedom", 
which has its headquarters in Warsaw, in the 
Hotel Bruhl. 

The Chairman of the "All Russian Committee" 
was the Socialist Revolutionary, Boris Savinkov, 
the organizer of the White Guard Rebellion in 
1918 in Yaroslav. Members of the Committee 
were Cossack officers, Victor Savinkov (a brother 
of Boris Savinkov), Dickhof-Kerental, Filosofov, 
General EUevengraine, Colonel Gnylorybov, and 
Selyanikov. 

The organization was started in the middle of 
January this year, with members of the "Russian 
Military Committee" in Poland. Savinkov named 
this new organization "the National Union for 
the Defence of Country and Freedom", after the 
Society controlled by him in 1918, which was 
liquidated by the Extraordinary Commission. 
Aims of the Organization and Methods of Work 

The principal aim of the organization was to 
prepare an armed rebellion for the overthrow of 
the Soviet power. The construction of the organ- 
ization was as follows: 

A number of the District Committees are de- 
pendent on the Central Committee, while the pro- 
vince and town Committees are in their turn 
dependent on the District Committees. It was the 
duty of the town and village Committees to or- 
ganize in all Soviet Institutions, factories, villages, 
army centres and so on, groups of the "National 
Union for the Defence of Country and Freedom". 
These groups were to organize the people be- 
longing to no parties, and use their influence at 
elections to Soviets, in order to get into the 
Soviet members of their organizations. They were 
also to try to disorganize the economic life of 
the country wherever and in whatever form 
possible. All members of the Committee had to 
belong to some fighting contingent of the party. 
These fighting contingents were supposed to play 
the deciding part at the time of a rising against 
the Soviet Government, though great hopes were 
also placed on the armies of Bulak-Balakhovich, 
Percmykin, Petlura, which are interned in Poland. 
The troops of these people were to be sent into 



Russia by first bringing them near the Russian 
Polish frontier, disguised as workers.* 

From these elements were to be formed fighting 
contingents, which even before the beginning of 
the revolt in Russia had to penetrate into the coun- 
try and get into touch with the "National Union 
for the Defence of Country and Freedom". The 
contingents were to prepare the field of battle for 
the interned armies that were coming, while the 
Cossacks had to be concentrated on the River 
Styr, from where they should penetrate to the 
Don. According to the statement of the arrested 
members of the organizaiton, they had the consent 
of the Polish General Staff and the Chief of the 
French Military Mission in Poland, General Nis- 
selle, for the transport of the interned troops into 
Russia. 

The organizers of the "National Union for the 
Defence of Country and Freedom", were recruited 
chiefly from among the interned officers in Poland. 
These were sent into Soviet Russia singly and in 
groups; for instance, in April this year, two groups 
of 192 persons of such organizers were sent into 
the Volga District. The special feature of this 
new organization is that on the same territory ex- 
isted a number of organizations quite independent 
of each another, all working in the same direction, 
yet one not knowing about the existence of the 
other. Such a state of affairs was a necessity ia 
view of the character of the organization and its 
political make-up. 

When Savinkov admitted members to this or- 
ganization, he paid little attention to their political 
views. Monarchists, Cadets, Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, Mensheviks, it was all the same to him, 
so long as they agreed to take orders from him, 
and participate in the preparation of a rebellion. 
In order to hide the political views of these 
groups, Savinkov organized parallel organiza- 
tions. At the time of the organization of the party 
of "National Union for the Defence of Country 
and Freedom", the politicians of Hotel Bruhl were 
expecting peasant rebellions, and they timed the 
activities of their organization to occur simultane- 
ously, but when Savinkov's hopes of peasant re- 
bellions in the spring miscarried, he postponed 
the time of the revolutionary activity for the time 
of harvest 

The working out of the full plan of the re- 
bellion and the amalgamtion of the parallel groups 
were expected to take place on June 5 in Warsaw. 
Should this congress find that they had not suffi- 
cient strength for a rebellion at harvest time, they 
were to postpone it for the time of gathering of 
taxes. 

From the documents which have come to the 
hands of the "Extraordinary Committee," it is 
evident that this Congress actually took place. 

•It now becomes clear why the Soviet GoTcmment, in 
protests addressed to Poland last summer, insisted that 
no Polish troops be concentrated near the Russian border. 
Sec for instance the Note to Poland, of July 4, 192L 
printed in Sovut Russia, October, 192L 
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Savinkov's "National Union for the Defen«» of 
Country and Freedom" became the Centre of all 
counter-revolutionary activities, and the Govern- 
ment" of Petlura came to an understandmg with 
him directed against the workers and peasants of 
Russia. At the present Ume, all these White or- 
ganizations in the South of Russia are united in 
a counter-revolutionary union, called toe South- 
ern States of Russia", at the head of which stands 
the Southern District Committee of the National 
Union for the Defence of Country and Freedom I 

I TcTTOT the Principle Tactical Method 

In order to illustrate the importance which they 
attached to terror, let us quote a statement of one 
of the arrested members of the Central Committee 

"We wanted to weaken the reprisals ot the 
Soviet Authorities by terror." 

Wiii this aim in view, a number of attacks were 
planned on Administrative Centres on Soviet Cen- 
tal Bureaux and Party Offices. It was also in- 
tended to organize a number of explosions m Sov et 
Offices, at various Congresses, Conferences, etc 
They wanted to disorganize and demoralize the 
Communists by terror, and use terror as a means 
for stopping the influx of new members mto the 
ComZist Party. Also the Red Army was to 
be disorganized by terror. With diis aim m view, 
Ihey planed a number of attacks on the head- 
quarters of the Army, the shooting of Commis- 
aars and explosions in the barracks. 
"This Is wLt they meant by terror «t the t^e 
of organizing the party at the end of last yean 
Uter on, owing to the disorganization by bandits 
of the normal railway communication with 
Western Siberia and with the South, and the con- 
SenTc^minution of food supplies in the coun ry 
Sy decided to disorganize also the economic hfe 
of the country. F'rom that time onwards, their 
; taSS were J^iefly directed to the dest-ction^of 
the economic organization of the country. They 
fegan Jo demolish railways, locomotives buildings 
stores in order to bring the transport system ot 
Se country to a standstill. Destruction of fuel 
Sores by fire was intended to intensify the crisis. 
The SLiforous organization of strikes in factories, 
destJucSon of machinery and burning of factorjjs 
were intended to destroy Russian industry. Ihe 
JestruSon and plunder of food stores, the de- 
struS and spoiling of products during transport 

he shooting of the food officials, aB«ation arnong 

the peasantry against the "^^l'^/ °/ ga^^W 
these measures were recommended ty.Savinkovs 
"Union for the Liberation of Russia, m order to 
strangle the workers' and peasants' power by 

^Xse measures were to produce dissatisfaction 
amongst the larger sections of the population and 
TgenLl rising. "We must bum out a free pbc^ 
where to build from the beginning. This was 
Ae aim of the "Union for the Liberation of 

^ Accoiduig to the statement of the arrested mem- 



bers, they used the military contingents for in 
creasing the economic destruction of the country. 
This activity was also to have prepared the men 
for the coming fight. 

Terror was also to test the efficiency of the young 
organization. 

The program of the "Union" was obscure and 

One and the same paragraph could be explained 
in different ways. In the beginning they demanded 
the transfer of power after the rebellion to me 
"Union". After the Kronstadt rising, they de- 
manded a transfer of power to new Soviets, which 
were to prepare the country for the convocaUon 
of a Constituent Assembly. 

This intentional indistinctness of the program 
and the acceptance of Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik demands, was made in order to attract 
these elements into the "Union", along with the 
Monarchists, Cadets, and Black Hundreds. The 
extreme White General Elvengrem, who, already 
in 1917, at the time of Kerenky, was arrested for 
his counter-revolutionary activity, was accepted aa 
a full member into the "All-Russian Committee . 

Connection with Foreign ImperialisU 
The "Union" received financial support from 
the Polish General Staff and from the French Mili- 
tary Mission in Poland. The last-named paid out 
monthly to V. Savinkov, throOgh Captain Drache, 
10,000,000 Polish marks. In addition to this, the 
chief of the Information Bureau of the French 
Military Mission, Major Marino, paid addiUonal 
sums for information of special importance about 

the Red Army. , „ i i c 

An autograph letter of Colonel Pavlovsky, Com- 
mander of all Savinkov's detachments on Soviet 
territory, to the latter, is of interest. In this, Pav- 
lovsky asks Savinkov to get from the French as 
much information as possible about the supplies 
of the Red Army. . 

When Savinkov traveled in the spring ot last 
year to Paris, for consultation with the French 
Government, he succeeded, with the help of the 
Russian industrialist, Putilov, in organizing a group 
of rich capitalists to subsidize his organization. 
The information office of the "Union" acted as an 
international Secret Service Agency, for giving in- 
formation about the military and general condi- 
tions of the Soviet Republic. The information 
about the Red Army which he obtained was prmt- 
ed and sent out periodically to dl foreign military 
missions in Warsaw. Savinkov's agents, who came 
from Russia, went to the French Mission and to 
the Polish General Staff to give informaUon. 

While the French Military Mission m Poland 
confined its activity only to subsidizing Savinkov s 
organization, and to the use of constant pressure 
on the Polish War Ministry to give greater support 
to Savinkov, the Polish General Staff was active m: 
(A) Permitting and helping to organize 
parties and detachments on Polish ter- 
ritories and the transport of these detach- 
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ments at the expense of the Polish War 
Ministry. For instance, the detachment 
of Colonel Pavlov, Colonel Pavlovsky, 
Lieut. Orlov and others. 

(B) The supply of arms and munitions to 
these detachments. For instance, the arms 
used by Lieut. Orlov in his attack on the 
townlet of Koidanov, were supplied to 
him by Poland. 

(C) Assistance in recruiting amongst the 
interned troops, and the sending of these 
to Russia. 

(D) Assistance in the re-organization of the 
remainder of the interned armies of 
Bulak-Balakhovich, Peremykin, Petlura. 

The Extraordinary Committee has a letter from 
Bulak-Balakhovich to the head of the workers' 
detachment in Poland, Captain Poversak, in which 
he clearly states that Bulak-Balakhovich's army, 
which is supposed to be interned in Poland, is in 
reality re-organized into detachments which are 
under the command of the 2nd Polish General 
Stafif. The Extraordinary Committee has docu- 
ments which prove that the interned Cossacks are 
taken into the Polish service as frontier guards. 
The Polish General Staff was supplying Savinkov's 
agents and couriers with free railway tickets and 
gave them permission for the transport by rail of 
anti-Soviet literature. 

Nearly all Savinkov's agents are also in the 
service of the Polish Intelligence Department. All 
military and political communications which 
Savinkov's couriers brought from Russia, were 
suppied to the Polish General Staff. 

Savinkov's agents who penetrated to Russia were 
conducted by the Polish frontier police. 

The houses of Polish officials were used for 
storing anti-Soviet literature. 

A member of the Western District Committee of 
Savinkov's organization went to Russia; permission 
was given to him, signed by Major Bek, to carry 
into Soviet Russia two kilograms of poison. This 
poison was really intended for poisoning trust- 
worthy parts of the Red Army before the beginning 
of the rebellion. 

The relations between Savinkov and the Polish 
Government, which cooled a little after the Russo- 
Polish Peace Treaty, became animated after 
Savinkov's return from Paris. But Savinkov was 
cunning enough to cheat his supporters. He falsi- 
fied all the information he obtained from Soviet 
Russia, and supplied this to the French. He in- 
vented stories about a military union between 
Soviet Russia and Germany, directed against 
France and Poland; collected lists of commanders 
of the Red Army with German-sounding names 
and described them to the French Military Mission 
as people in the pay of the German Government 
With this information he succeeded in frightening 
the French and thus opened for himself a way 
to their purse. 

It is interesting to note that after Savinkov's re- 
turn from Paris, his friend Professor Sologub- 



Voino, was appointed inspector of the interned 
Russian prisoners-of-war camp. 

At the Congress of the "Union for Liberation 
of Russia", which took place in Warsaw in June, 
a decision was adopted declaring the necessity of 
an Alliance with France and Poland. 

Ample means and active support from France 
and Poland gave the organization possibilities to 
spread its net over nearly the whole of European 
Russia, and to get into the Society a number of 
people occupying very high posts in the Soviet 
service. 

In Vitebsk a Menshevik, named Mark Zarkh, 
was arrested, who had a secret money exchange 
office. He changed foreign money for Russian 
for all of Savinkov's organizations in Western 
and North-Western Districts. 

Besides destroying all Savinkov's organizations 
in the Western Districts, we at the same time suc- 
ceeded in destroying a number of Savinkov's de- 
tachments which stood in direct communication 
with Savinkov's Executive Committee. 

At the time of the defeat of Colonel Pavlovsky's 
detachment in the province of Minsk, of Prudni- 
kov's and Pimenov's detachments in the province 
of Gomel, a number of documents fell into the 
hands of the Extraordinary Committee which prove 
conclusively that these detachments stood in close 
relations with the Polish General Staff, and with 
the White Russian Committee in Warsaw. The 
Extraordinary Committee also has proofs that 
Savinkov's detachments carried out a number of 
bloody Jewish pogroms in the province of Minsk. 
In his letter to Savinkov, Colonel Pavlovsky asks 
him to send along munitions, also poison. 

This is in general outline a picture of that ter- 
rible destruction and bloody horror which the 
Black Hundred Socialist revolutionary, Savinkov, 
was preparing for the Russian peasants and work- 
ers on the money received from French and Polish 
sources. These adventures and corrupt patriots 
have been awaiting impatiently the quick over- 
throw of the workers' and peasants' Republic and 
the wild feasts of White terror. 

As stated by one of them, "they were preparing 
impatiently and developing feverish acti\aty," but 
the iron hand of the Proletarian Dictatorship frus- 
trated their wild desires in time. 



The FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

National Office 
201 West 13th St, New York. 

You do not want to see the Russian people 
deprived by famine of what even the armies 
of the great powers could not take from them. 
Send your money contributions to the Nation- 
al Office, and find your gifts acknowledged in 
one of the March issues of Soviet Russia. 
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Petrograd 

Come interesting facts and figures on the life women, electricians 2,100 men and sixty-five 

of Petrograd in 1920 are found in the women, shoemakers 2,943 men and 901 women, 

materials recently published by the Central Statis- garment workers 2,897 men and about 15,000 

tical Department. A special census was taken in women, and of the unskilled workers there were 

Petrograd in 1918, and again in 1920, thus enabling 3,028 men and 1,677 women doing dock work. 

a comparison to be made between two dates since The total number of flats and tenements (these 

the Revolution. being the ordinary form of housing accommoda- 

The population of Petrograd on August 28, 1920, tion in Russia) decreased during the last two 

numbered 706,841 persons — 296,501 men and years by 8.4 per cent. The principal cause of the 

410,340 women. Compared with 1918 (1,179,256 decrease was, of course, the destruction of old 

persons — not counting suburbs) the Petrograd wooden houses for fuel purposes. Of the total 

population thus shows a decline of over forty per number of 250,000 flats and tenements, 55,139 or 

cent. The 1920 figures, however, do not include over one-fifth were shown as unoccupied. The 

the troops garrisoned in the town, so that the actual average number of persons per dwelling dropped 

decrease is somewhat less than 400,000 persons, to the low figure of 2.8. 

The remarkable preponderance of women over Industries 

men (72 men to 100 women, not counting the t j ^^ i j . i . i i i i 

troops) is explained by the repeated mobilizations ^"k"'^'o n^? 7^'T '''''u^!^ ^^ ^t'' ''^'''''* 

•ince the beginning of the war. T^i^'^tu'^^l ?^\^ ''*'' ^" ^^^ ^T^'Soo ''"'''*• 

^ ° 1,262, with a total horse power of 388,582, were 

Vital Statistics working, and 775 undertakings with 65,484 horse 

During the first half of the year there were power, were idle. Of the latter figure more than a 

10,004 marriages, 7,756 births, and 25,920 deaths, half (42,000 h. p.) was accounted for by textile 

The number of marriages is unprecedented, having factories, which at the time were not running 

reached 26.7 to 1,000 of the population, whereas owing to the shortage of cotton, but resumed their 

the normal rate of marriage for Petrograd is six to operations soon after. 

1,000, and the highest rate previously recorded did The work of these undertakings was distributed 

not exceed eleven to twelve per 1,000. The num- as follows: 

ber of births for the same period has increased, War industries 498 

compared with 1919, both absolutely and in rela- Orders from central Government 

tion to the total population, being equal to 20.7 Institutions 768 

per 1,000 inhabitants. This rate shows a con- Private orders 400 

siderable advance towards the pre-war figures Free Market 33 

(28.7 per 1,000) . Of those bom in 1920 there * Needs of the owners 61 

were 3,991 boys and 3,765 girls. The number of workmen in all the working 

The number of deaths (25,920) gives an annual undertakings totalled 91,229 persons, of whom 

death rate of 69.1 per 1,000. Of these deaths 52,153 were men and 39,076 women. 
4,420 were caused by typhus epidemics, 2,803 by Educational Institutions 

pneumonia, 2,783 by phthisis, 2,426 by exhaustion r\c • i • * * *i. ^ j i« w\^ 

due to lack of food, 1,645 by remittent typhoid. . ^^ »P~"^ inter«t are Uie figures dealing wth 

628 by violent means, and the rest by various the number and acUvUies of various mstituUons for 

disease. Among the highly infectious diseases J"* advancement «/ education and culture in 

the greatest increase in the death rate was shown P^^?er<^^ 1° this field in so short a time as two 

by spotted typhus, small pox, dysentery, and in- °' .'?',*'! ^S*" Petrograd has surpassed many a 

fluent. On the other hand children's diseases, capital in Europe with an equal population. On 

such as measles, whooping cough, diphtheria, and ^""""'y 1' ^f^9' ^^'^ ^'^^ "> f-y^'I^i'i'A TTf 

typhoid fever, have shov^ a smaller death rate. '°J'*8'*/"4 "»^'|,'"»f 7'* }^'^J^ '""<^*";'» i?l 

OccuDations whom 1,657 graduated during the year), 343 

The working population of Petrograd (those '"=^°.?'» ''^ ^« ^^^ "i? »f'=°"'* 6^?^" f^. ^'.f^ 
between sixteen Ld fifty) number 391,577 per- PVP'l».t>;:enty-nine schools of national ni«noriti« 
sons, and represent about half the total population *''!' 3.866 pup.ls, ten subsidiary schools with 623 
(fifty-five per cent.), the number of working men P"P^'»V ^°' P^'-po'es of adult educaUon there 
being somewhat greater than that of women. Of were Afty-six schools and classes; with 499 schooU 
these all except 30,352 persons (of whom 26,040 »<»- »»«terate8, with 23,433 students. In adduion 
were women engaged mostly in domestic work) »<> "»is there were thirty-nine schools for young 
were employed in other than agricultural occupa- workers, having 6,233 pupils, and two workers' 
tions. A remarkable feature is the abundance of faculties at the Petrograd University with 598 
clerical workers: clerks alone numbered over students. Petrograd has 299 children's homes of 
40,000, and in addition to this there were 12,000 which 201 are for children of school age, fifty- 
accountants and bookkeepers, locksmiths numbered nine for children of pre-school age, and thirty- 
11,801, turners 3,000, stokers 2,688 men and 183 nine special schools for deficient children. Th« 
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total number of children in all the children's 
homes was, in January, 1920, 28,601. Kinder- 
gartens, creches, etc., numbered 146, with 10,391 
children, and sanatoria three, with 157 children. 
Besides these there are seventeen children's homes 
for national minorities with 1,944 children, as 
well as eleven kindergartens with 546 children. 
The number of children's clubs in Petrograd is 
•eventy-cight with 11,253 children. 

In all 94,919 children, or 13.6 per cent of the 
total population of Petrograd, are educated in 
schools, while 22,081 or 3.1 per cent of the popula- 
tion, are in pre-school and other institutions, 
together making a total of 117,000 children, or 
seventeen per cent of the population. Of these 
34,397 children (4.9 per cent) are receiving addi- 
tional education in clubs and homes. 

At the end of 1919 there were in Petrograd sixty- 
five libraries containing 931,000 volumes and 
having 64,700 readers. 

Theatres 

Theatres actually open to the public numbered 
forty-seven, including three academic, seven State, 
and thirty-seven people's theatres. The most 
frequented was the Theatre of Opera and Ballet 
(formerly Marinsky Theatre), the average attend- 
ance at which was 1,688 persons, and the total 
annual attendance 330,787, that is, nearly half the 
population of the city. The Dramatic Theatre 
(formerly Alexandrinsky Theatre) had an average 
attendance of 1,186 persons, and a total for the 
year of 252,665, that is, about a third of the popula- 
tion. The Theatre of Comic Opera averaged 940 
visitors per performance and 159,849 for the year, 
which is equal to about one-fifth of the population. 
Thus the theatres which possess the best artistic 
forces in Russia are now open not only for select 
audiences, as in the pre-revolutionary days, but for 
all the masses of the people. About a third of the 
total number of performances (148) were given 
specially for soldiers of the Red Army, members 
of trade unions, and scholars. 

As might be expected the motion picture fills 



an even more prominent part in the life of the 
city. There are thirty-eight nationalized motion 
picture theatres in Petrograd which during the 
first six months of 1920 gave 1,112 shows, attended 
by 2,323,732 persons, which works out at an aver- 
age of three attendances per head of the popula- 
tion. 

Museums and picture galleries in Petrograd 
number twenty-three, of which, however, only 
fourteen are open to the public. During 1919 they 
were visited by 718 excursion parties totalling 
21,328 persons. 

Workers' Clubs 

The extensive growth of workers' clubs and 
various educational and artistic societies reveals 
an active interest and great initiative on the part 
of the workers in the matter of self-education. On 
April 1, 1920, there were open in Petrograd 160 
workers' clubs, including twenty-six party clubs, 
seven attached to works committees, six union 
clubs for young workers, five clubs attached to 
trade unions, fifteen to various educational organ- 
izations, and forty to various undertakings and 
institutions. In addition there were registered 449 
circles of an educational and artistic character. 
Over a third of all these clubs owe their existence to 
the initiative of the workers themselves. As re- 
gards finances, more than a half of these clubs 
are self-supporting, and less than a third draws on 
the subsidy of the Commissariat for Education. 
The libraries of these clubs contain 216,409 
volumes. Nearly one-seventh of the total popula- 
tion of Petrograd are members of varijus clubs and 
circles, the former having 81,699 members and the 
latter 13,828. 

These figures can thus be taken as a striking 
illustration of the movement which has seized the 
mass of the Petrograd population to acquire a 
greater knowledge and higher culture. They also 
show a marked awakening of the social instincts, 
which in the past were something entirely alien to 
the vast majority of the Petrograd inhabitants. 



We bring the famine home to you in print! 

Soviet Russia 

now appears twice a month as the OflScial Organ of the Friends of Soviet Russia. 
Pictures, Appeals, Diplomatic Notes, Literary Articles, Maps, Progress of Trade, 
etc. Subscription and Bundle Agents Get Busy. 

At All Newsstands, Fifteen Cents Per Copy. 
Subscription Price: $2.50 per year; $1.25 per half-year. 

Address: 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
110 West 40th St., Room 304, New York, N. Y. 

List of new literature on sale will be printed in next issue. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 

Official Organ of 

THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

Published Semi-Monthly 

110 West 40th Suect, New York, N. Y. 



Devoted to spreading information about Russia, 
with the specific purpose of informing Amedcan 
readers on the instiiulions and conditions in that 
country, so that they may feel the necessity of 
bending every effort to fight the famine that threatens 
to destroy the Revolution and its achievemenU. 



ACCORDING to newspaper reports the Nation- 
al Civic Federation has passed a resolution 
arranging for a committee to investigate the work 
of relief bodies other than the American Relief 
Administration. The Friends of Soviet Russia, it 
is reported, is the only body named in the resolu- 
tion. Our letterheads are quoted as reading: 

"Our principle: We make the following class appeal: 
Give not only to the starving, but to save the Russian 
workers' revolution. Give without imposing imperialisUc 
and reactionary conditions as do Hoover and others." 

It seems to us that the clear statements on our 
letterheads should exempt us from political investi- 
gation, because we state clearly why we appeal for 
working class support. On the other hand Hoover's 
American Relief Administration does not publicly 
announce its anti-Soviet policies, although Captain 
Gregory claims that he overthrew the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Hungary for Hoover. 

If the American Relief Administration wishes 
to raise funds to overthrow Soviet governments, 
let them say so as clearly as we state our aims. 
At any rate, an organization of which the executive 
knows not what its agents do should be investigated 
by contributors. 

As for an investigation of the Friends of Soviet 
Russia by the National Civic Federation, we 
only know of it through the press. But maybe it 
is true. Maybe we shall investigate each other. We 
are not informed as to the aims and purposes of 
the National Civic Federation, but we do not 
believe that the organization was formed to in- 
vestigate organizations like ours, which make pub- 
lic appeals for' funds. We rather think that for 
them to undertake such work would "involve need- 
less waste and reduplication of overhead charges," 
because we understand the National Information 
Bureau is considered well equipped for that func- 
tion. 

We shall be pleased to give any information 
concerning our organization to the National Infor- 
mation Bureau. We have already given that organ- 
ization information which it has requested. Has 
the National Civic Federation done the same about 
itself? It is, of course, remotely possible that the 
National Information Bureau would consider both 



organizations as political (a very broad term) and 
for that reason not endorse either. 

We are, however, getting curious about the 
National Civic Federation. We make this offer, 
so that we may know each other. We offer to 
exchange with the National Civic Federation copies 
of our latest audited statements and lists of con- 
tributors, for mutual information, publication and 
discussion. 

We do not look to the National Civic Federation 
for support, nor do we intend to support them. 
But if there is to be mutual recrimination, let it be 
based on facts. We offer to exchange information 
— especially lists of contributors. 
* * * 

npHE Arms Conference — as the needs of abbrc- 
**• viated speech, coinciding for once with the re- 
quirements of truthfulmcw, had caused the "Dis- 
armament Conference" to be designated — ^has at 
last ceased. Even the faint hopes that had been 
placed in it by the unsophisticated had been dis- 
sipated long before the termination of amenities, 
and when the posthumous offspring of the Wilson- 
ian "League of Nations", after a sad little life, 
swiftly flickered out, there were none to mourn it 
and none to attach any seriousness to its accom- 
plishments. For world peace it has done nothing. 
World peace now means, more than ever, an equi- 
librium between social classes, a class harmony, 
and Leon Trotsky's series of articles, opening in 
this fortnight's Soviet Russu, will show how far 
we are from the establishment of such a condition. 
Even the news writers of the most reactionary news- 
papers in America are perfectly frank in their 
admissions that nothing has come of the Confer- 
ence, that, in the words of Elmer Davis (New York 
Times, February 6), "it will be a long time before 
we see what this new spirit of which so much 
has been said really amounts to; and it should be 
remembered that there have been limitations of 
armament before this, although nothing so com- 
prehensive." Mr. Davis' article is typical of the 
comment appearing throughout the press, both in 
the Washington despatches and editorially. The 
unanimity is not only on the subject of the futility 
of the Conference in general, but more specifically 
on the immense advantages obtained by Japan from 
the Conference, or rather, the power Japan has 
been gradually storing up in resources and in stra- 
tegic position during the war and the post-war 
period, which now finds formulation in the new 
alignments as expressed in the conversations and 
scraps of paper with which the Washington Con- 
forence begarlands itself for the edification of 
future history. Japan sat with the moguls, is the 
unanimous opinion, dined with them, and walked 
off with their gold watches and chains. 

All of which is of minor moment to us. But 
Siberia will have to pay. As Mr. Davis says: 

"Why was Siberia put on the agenda, with all the 
formidable and elaborate subheads under which Siberian 
affairs were to be discussed? Siberia took up as much 
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space on the agenda as Qiina, but those headings and sub- 
headings were never heard of in the conference. One 
plain spoken word from Japan, one protest, logically con- 
vincing but practically futile, from the United States, and 
Siberia was dropped- 

*The conference was intended to do something for 
Siberia. The American delegation intended to have Siberia 
discussed. Senator Lodge's explanations after the fact 
cannot change that. And Siberia was not discussed. That 
will be represented in the Far East as a situation in which 
Japan bluffed America out. The notion of Siberians and 
others that America was the great power which would pro- 
tect everybody against Japan no doubt was a rather fanci- 
ful whimsy, but at any rale it will disappear now. American 
■otes of protest hereafter can do little but irritate Japanese 
feeling, for everybody knows now that beyond notes of 
protest America does not intend to go.** 

It is fortunate that at least a few straight words 
are being spoken in the press on the matter of 
the Japanese attitude in Siberia, but we regret that 
the inference commonly drawn from the press com- 
ment leaves it a matter of Japan's attitude only, 
as there is no reference at all in American papers 
to the military operations that have been proceed- 
ing without interruption in Siberia for years, and 
which, especially in the last few months, have been 
the occasion for atrocities perpetrated by Japan 
against the peaceful Siberian population that ex- 
ceed even the most savage imaginings of anti- 
German and anti-English press hirelings during 
the World War. It is not our purpose to speak 
of those atrocities at this moment, nor of the in- 
finitely worse, because more permanent, policy of 
Japan in gradually absorbing the lands that belong 
by right to the population of Siberia, which is of 
many races, including the Russian, and has no de- 
sire to be made a pawn on the chessboard of 
Japanese imperialism. We refrain from pursuing 
this subject at the present moment, but only for 
the reason that it will be treated in an authoritative 
article in the next issue of Soviet Russia, by a 
contributor who is well acquainted with his sub- 
ject, and who has unfortunately been absent from 
our columns for several months. 



Ti^EANWHILE, although Japan is being al- 
lowed a free hand in Siberia, and is receiv- 
ing advance promises that she need not take 
seriously any cpmmunications concerning her Ac- 
tions in Siberia that she may receive from the 
United States Government, every assurance is re- 
ceived from many quarters that much concern is 
felt over the welfare of the people of Siberia and 
Russia. In Canada 4( Canadian Press service, Feb- 
ruary 2, as reprinted in the Montreal Gazette) , the 
Canadian Committee of the Save the Children Fund 
for Russian relief has been organized with Colonel 
Herbert J. Mackie, of Pembroke, as president. The 
Prime Minister, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, has 
endorsed the committee by consenting to act as 
honorary president. We are glad to see that even 
the mighty are beginning to be interested in Rus- 
sian children to the extent of starting an active 
and apparently efficient propaganda for raising 
f ands to feed them, and we note, though not with- 



out amusement, that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee of the new organization will make effort to 
restore Russia to the society of Christian nations: 
"A national advisory committee is being formed to in- 
clude representative citizens of the provinces and cities 
throughout Canada. Communications received by Colonel 
Mackie from leaders in church, business and social work 
indicate that there is a nation-wide desire to join in the 
work of saving the children and restoring Russia to the 
society of Christian nations.** 

* * * 

TN a recent issue of Clarte (Paris), we find a 
reproduction of a photograph that is very in- 
teresting. It represents a portion of the soil of a 
Russian province, taken from an airplane flying 
over it. It looks something like the surface of the 
sediment left by a puddle of thick and muddy 
water, after all the water has been evaporated off. 
Remotely, it resembles the photographs one has 
seen of the surface of the planet Mars. More or less 
regular fissures run like a network over the coun- 
try, dividing it at close intervals into bizarre 
panels, the space between being the unbroken sur- 
face, the dividing lines the deep furrows left by 
the receding soil as it caked into hard yieldless 
waste. We wish we could present this picture to 
our readers as one of our illustrations, but we fear 
that the rather crude picture would not look like 
much after passing through an additional repro- 
duction. If we should ever get hold of the original 
photograph, we shall of course immediately print 
it in Soviet Russia for it gives a very complete 
notion of the drought and waste that have fallen 

upon portions of Russia. 

• * • 

nPHE RURAL NEW YORKER, in its issue of 
January 28, prints the following item under 
the title ''Conditions in Russian Relief": 

"Most of us know very little about what is going on 
in Russia. Now and then some incident comes through 
from the country where co-operation seems to be enforced 
with a shotgun. One of our readers in Michigan relates 
this incident, showing how personal relief funds are 
handled: 

•*We have a neighbor who, with his brother and their 
families came here perhaps 10 years ago, leaving a father 
in Russia. This winter they sent $27 worth of clothing 
over there, and because it was sent as goods from this 
country direct to an individual, their government couldn't 
take it from him for apportioning among their people, and 
so it had to be sent back. In a letter their father wrote, 
he said they were living on roots and herbs; although he 
had had wheat, the government took it all, and they were 
obliged to eat the seed. Their next neighbor kept theirs, 
and the whole family were shot. Wheat that Mr. F. has 
had to sell here for $1 is $9 in Russia, and they can't 
buy it if the money was sent." 

We are particularly sorry to see such a story re- 
printed in The Rural New Yorker, which is a paper 
that has hitherto been rather fair to Soviet Russia; 
it is not a pro-Soviet paper, but it has never stooped 
to the levels of misrepresentation that were re- 
sorted to by many other journals when the Gov- 
ernment of the Workers and Peasants was under 
discussion. We believe that when the attention of 
The Rural New Yorker has been called to this 
matter, it will not print such letters. 
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How the Soviet Government Works 

III. The Council of Labor and Defencb 

(The following is the third of a series of articles on the institutions of the Russian Soviet 
Government which we are reprinting from **Russian Information and Review'\ published by the 
Russian Trade Delegation, London. The first was on the All-Russian Central Executive Comfnittee, 
the second on the Council of People's Commissa rs.) 



np. HE main task of any civilized Government, 
•*• apart from the preservation of its authority, 
the organization of education, and the promotion 
of public health, lies in the assurance of peaceful 
economic progress for its citizens. For the Soviet 
Government in particular, which came into ex- 
istence pledged to assist the complete transforma- 
tion of the social order and the economic founda- 
tions existing in Russia before the October revolu- 
tion, these economic tasks were necessarily of 
primary importance from the first And this cir- 
cumstance was only the more emphasized by the 
utter anarchy in production prevalent in the cap- 
italist regime of pre-revolutionary days, and by 
the complete bankruptcy and breakdown brought 
about by the death struggles of Tsarism between 
1915 and 1917. 

Building in this sphere, as in all others, entirely 
anew, without experience or any material or moral 
aid save its own resolution and the backing of the 
vast majority of the Russian workers, industrial 
and agricultural, the Soviet Government at the 
outset put before itself the bold and seemingly 
hopeless task of establishing a central economic 
authority, which should unify and co-ordinate the 
work of the various People's Commissariats whose 
activity afifected the economic interests of the 
community, without in any way impeding their 
labors. It was felt that such a body should exist 
specifically for the purpose of drawing up and 
applying, through the various People's Commis- 
sariats, a general, all-Russian, economic plan of 
production, distribution, and commerce. Such a 
plan would provide for the requisite utilization of 
raw materials; the necessary import of supplies 
*rom abroad; the general progress of industry; 
the maintenance and improvement of the transport 
system; the most rational utilization of labor- 
power; the development of agriculture (not merely 
in the sense of ensuring an adequate supply of 
food to the population through State or other 
channels, but with the object of bringing it 
up-to-date and ultimately of directing it on to 
large-scale Communist lines) ; the disposal abroad 
of surplus products and raw materials in such a 
manner as to produce the maximum benefit for 
the whole of the community; the regulation of 
State currency and banking; and so on. 

For this purpose there was organized in 1918 
the Supreme Economic Council (Vysshy Soviet 
Norodnogo Khozaistva), at first as a People's 
Commissariat, built up in the ordinary way and 
headed by a Chairman and Board selected by the 
AU-Russian Central Executive Committee from 



amongst its members. Its first task was to take 
over and administer the national industries as 
they one by one passed, from June, 1918, onwards, 
into the hands of the State. In this it worked as 
the central unit of a network of local economic 
councils, each built up out of a section of the local 
Soviet Executive Conunittee with a number of 
additions from trade union and technical circles. 
But very clear and unmistakable indications were 
given that the future functions of the S. E. C. were 
to be far wider than those involved in regulating 
industry: at first by agreement with the other 
^'economic Commissariats", and ultimately by 
absorbing them, it was to develop into that organ 
of universal co-ordination and national house- 
keeping which has already been described. 

Circumstances, however, decided otherwise. 
The civil war which began in the spring of 1918, 
passing in the summer into a war of national 
defence against foreign aggression and invasion, 
for three years obliged the Soviet Government to 
consider the work of each Commissariat in the 
light, not of its harmony with the best economic 
interests of the people as a whole, but of its 
adaptability to military requirements and the 
needs of a besieged fortress — as Soviet Russia felt 
herself to be from 1918 to 1920. Certain Commis- 
sariats (Food, Transport) developed into powerful 
organizations with a nation-wide scope and a sense 
of independence; others (Labor, Agriculture, 
Foreign Trade) had their vitality destroyed or 
their activities seriously limited from the very 
beginning by the conditions of war-time. The 
Supreme Economic Council itself found its hands 
more than full with the problem of adapting 
industry for war-time purposes and (when peace 
returned with the autumn of 1920) of reviving 
those branches which had had perforce to be 
allowed to fall into decline or decay. After three 
years of concentration on purely industrial affairs, 
it was no longer capable of assuming the all- 
embracing role assigned to it by the original 
planners of its existence. It had become to all 
intents and purposes the People's Commissariat 
for Industry. 

A new organ was necessary: and such a one was 
at hand. In April, 1920, the Council of Defence 
(an inter-departmental "war Cabinet" set up 
within the Council of People's Commissars in 
November, 1918, for the express purpose of win- 
ning the war, like its counterparts in Western 
Europe) had been re-organized on a wider basis as 
the Council of Labor and Defence (Soviet Truda 
i Oborony), "with the object," in the words of the 
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decree, "of the closest possible unification of all 
forces on the labor front" It was hoped that 
warfare was at an end, and that peaceful work 
was once more possible: more especially the mili- 
tary formations previously at the disposal of the 
Council of Defence could now, it was anticipated, 
be utilized in a more rational manner, in the form 
of "Labor armies", by the same Council with a 
wider personnel, and thus the painful stage of 
demobilization and industrial re-absorption might 
to a large extent be avoided. 

Once again sanguine hopes were thwarted, and 
the Polish attack, together with Wrangel's 
renewed activity in the south, efifectively postponed 
all thought of peaceful revival for nearly twelve 
months. More than this, it was quite clear by the 
end of this new and (so far) conclusive chapter in 
the Soviet Republic's military life that the general 
exhaustion was then too marked to permit of the 
measures planned earlier in the year. Demobil- 
ization was therefore decided upon and carried out; 
and the Eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
which met in December, 1920, to consider the new 
situation of Soviet Russia, was placed in a posi- 
tion to utilize the Council of Labor and Defence 
for a purpose of vaster and more far-reaching 
import than the direction of labor armies — namely, 
to carry out the work of general economic unifica- 
tion outlined earlier in this article. 

In the decree of the All-Russian Congress, the 
work of the Council of Labor and Defence was 
defined as follows: 

The C. L. D. co-ordinates and derelopt the activity of 
an departments of State in the interests of the defence 
•f the country and of economic reconstruction. 

To carry out the task imposed upon it the C L. D. 
publishes its decisions, regulations, and instructions, and 
takes all the measures necessary to ensure their accurate 
and rapid execution; in particular, it determines ihc single 
economic plan of the R. S. F. S. R., submits it for ratifica- 
tion by the A. R. C E. C, directs the work of the Economic 
People's Commissariats in accordance with this plan, 
supervises its application, and decides in cases of necessity 
•n any modifications of its provisions. 

The constitution of the C. L. D. which, in prac- 
tice, meeting weekly, works as a Committee of the 
Council of People's Commissars, and publishes 
minutes of its proceedings in its official daily 
organ Economic Life (Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn)j 
is laid down by the same decree. The chairman of 
the Council of People's Commissars is chairman 
of the C. L. D.; its permanent members are the 
People's Commissars for War, the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council, Labor, Transport, Agriculture, 
Food, and Workers* and Peasants' Inspection, 
together with a representative of the Alt-Russian 
Council of Trade Unions. The director of the 
Central Statistical Department attends the sessions 
in a consultative capacity, and the People's Com- 
missar for Finance with a decisive vote when finan- 
cial questions are being discussed. 

It 28 of great importance to note that, while the 
decisions of the C. L. D. are binding on all institu- 
tions, central and local, and may be altered or set 



aside only by the A. R. C. E. C. or the Council of 
People's Commissars, the C. L. D. has set up no 
apparatus of its own to carry out these decisions. 
They are communicated in the requisite form to 
the Conunissariats concerned, and their execution 
is the work exclusively of the latter; thus unneces- 
sary bureaucracy has been avoided. On the other 
hand, it has a definite and extremely energetic 
apparatus for assisting it in arriving at its conclu- 
sions. At the centre, in the capital, it has sub- 
ordinated to it a series of thirteen or fourteen 
great inter-departmental commissions, which work 
up the material and collect the data from the 
appropriate People's Commissariat, each in its 
own delimited sphere of work, but together cover- 
ing all the more pressing economic problems. The 
chief of these is the State Economic Planning 
Commission (Gosplan), which draws up the eco- 
nomic program for the year in all its encyclopaedic 
variety on the basis of the reports of the People's 
Commissariats, and submits it to the C. L. D. for 
discussion and approval. Others, scracely less pro- 
minent, biit actually more specialized, are the 
State Electrificalion Commission (Goelko), the 
Committee for Improving the Lot of the Working 
Class, the Committee for Utilization (which until 
the most recent period controlled the distribution 
of all the raw and partly worked-up materials of 
production), the Committee for Investigating tlve 
Agricultural Conditions of the South-Eastern 
Region (set up since the beginning of the famine 
on the Volga) ; and so on. 

Further, the C. L. D. has at its disposal, since 
October, 1921, a constant and regular stream of 
reports from the network of local organs of similar 
type, set up in large numbers following a special 
decree of the A. R. C. E. C. of June 30, 1921. 
Regional "economic conferences" (ekonomiches- 
koye soveshchanie) — this was the name given to 
the new bodies partly to distinguish them from 
the old "economic councils", which are now 
purely industrial bodies, and partly to emphasize 
their super-departmental character — may be set 
up in any of the recently marked out economic 
regions or groups of provinces by special decision 
of the C. L. D. They are composed of representa- 
tives of the same institutions as the C. L D. itself, 
who have to be personally confirmed in their 
appointments by the latter body; and the confer- 
ences as a whole are directly responsible to the 
C. L D. Provincial, county, and area ,(a term 
which includes both rural areas and the towns) 
economic conferences are composed of the chair- 
men or directors of the following departments of 
the appropriate local Soviet Elxecutive Committee; 
economic council, land, food, labor, workers' and 
peasants' inspection, municipal affairs, statistical 
(with a consultative voice), and the chairman of 
the council of trade unions for the given territory. 
The chairman of the local executive committee 
is chairman of the conference. In rural districts 
(sub-divisions of counties, which are smaller than 
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"areas") the conference is constituted by the chair- 
man of the executive committee, the directors of 
the land and municipal affairs department, the 
chairman of the local co-operative society, and a 
representaUve of the workers' and peasants in- 
spection. In all these lower bodies, technical 
experts and representatives of other institutions 
are invited for consultative purposes on special 
questions. Finally, the lowest units of all are the 
village "agricultural committees" (selkom)y set 
up by the Eighth All-Russian Congress for the 
express purpose of raising the level of agriculture; 
and, in the case of large factories which express 
a desire in this sense, factory economic confer- 
ences, composed of the chairman or vice-chairman 
of the Board of Management, the chairman of the 
Workers' Committee, the chairman of the Local 
Valuing Committee (set up in connection with the 
introduction of free Uading under the new eco- 
nomic policy), and a representative of the local 
"group for assisting the workers' and peasants 
inspection." 

All these local organs, from the provincial eco- 
nomic conference to the factory or village bodies, 
act as sub-committees, meeting weekly or fort- 
nightly, of the Soviet Executive Committee for the 
given territory or of the Soviet of the given town or 
village; and are directly and entirely responsible 
♦o these bodies, forming no apparatus of their 
own. They thus bear exactly the same relations 
to these general organs of State authority as the 
C. L. D. itself bears to the Council of the People's 
Commissars; and their tasks are defined by the 
decree of June, 1921, m a similar way: 

"to unify and develop the activity of all local economic 
organs, to co-ordinate their work, and to ensure that they 
meet the problems dictated, not only by local mterestt but 
also by those of the State as a whole. 

In other words, in addition to providing the 
"economic plan" for strictly local requirements, 
each grade of this gigantic economic machine is 
charged with supervising the execution, m the 
territory for which it is responsible, of that section 
of the general State plan which affects that terri- 
tory, in all its details. 

It is therefore natural that each of these econo- 
mic conferences should be required to render 
regular quarterly reports— on lines worked out and 
laid down by instructions from the C. L. D. itselt, 
to cover all sides of local economic and social lUe 
—to the- economic conference immediately above 
it, that is, village committees to the rural district 
body, rural districts and small towns to the county 
bodies, counties and large towns to the provin- 
cial organs, and so on. The reports of the prin- 
cipal bodies are printed in a fixed number ot 
copies, and sent, in addition to the recognized 
central economic bodies, to the principal libraries, 
universities, academies, institutes of economic re- 
search, etc., in the Republic. Other reports (rural 
district, village, and small town) are handed m 
manuscript form to the appropriate superior eco- 



nomic conference, and are abstracted for the cen- 
tral authorities by the provincial statistical de- 
partments. 

In conclusion, we may refer to the figures avail- 
able to illustrate the work of the Council of Labor 
and Defence, which show that in six months 
(November 1, 1920, to April 30, 1921) it examined 
991 questions, twenty per cent of which were 
raised by the Supreme Economic Council, thirteen 
per cent by the Commissariat for Food, and twelve 
per cent by the War Department; while in the 
first four months of 1921 seventy-three sub-com- 
missions for special current questions (apart from 
the principal permanent group mentioned earlier) 
were set up. No statistics are yet available of 
the work of the lower organ; but for the last three 
months Economic Life has been steadily printing 
abstracts of the reports of the provincial economic 
conferences now coming in. These reports on 
the whole, in spite of many obvious defects bom 
for the most part of inexperience, show that the 
general principles indicated by the C. L. D. have 
been correctly grasped by the local Soviet workers 
and economic bodies and that an earnest and sys- 
tematic effort is being made to introduce an ele- 
ment of co-ordination and forethought into local 
economic activity. There is thus slowly but surely 
being built up a more and more solid guarantee 
that the new economic policy in all its ramifica- 
tions will be intelligently applied, and the founda- 
tions of the new social order firmly and unshak- 
ably laid. 



SOVIET GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS 

The student of Russian Institutions cannot 
afford to be without two pamphlets that con- 
tain full texts of important laws of the Soviet 
Government. These are: 

The Labor Laws of Soviet Russia, with a 
Supplement on "Protection of Labor", by 
S. Kaplun, of the Commissariat of Labor, 
80 pages, 25 cents postpaid. 

The Marriage Laws of Soviet Russia, with 
an explanatory introduction, 85 pages, 25 
cents postpaid. 

Special terms for quantities. 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

Room 304, 

110 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Finnish Aggression Against Karelia 



T ATE in November the People'8 Commissar for 
•*^ Foreign Aflfairs published at Moscow a cor- 
respondence with the Finnish Government on the 
subject of White Guard invasions into Karelian 
territory, encouraged by the Finnish Government 

On November 6, the Russian plenipotentiary 
representative in Helsingfors handed to the Fin- 
nish Government a note enumerating instances al- 
ready reported in the press of new invasions by 
White bands from the Finnish side into the terri- 
tory of the Karelian Workers' Commune, against 
which hostile act on the part of the Finnish Govern- 
ment protest is made, as this act involves a viola- 
tion of the peace treaty with Soviet Russia, since 
it constitutes aid and comfort given to White 
Guard attacks against autonomous portions of the 
Soviet Federation. The note declares that the 
Finnish Government is held responsible for all 
damage caused by this White Guard invasion. 

On November 18, a note signed by Chicherin 
was handed to the Finnish Ambassador at Moscow 
quoting trustworthy information obtained by the 
Soviet Government on the subject of aggressive acts 
launched from the Finnish side against a number 
of Karelian border villages and parishes, by White 
Guard bands led by Finnish soldiers, who terror- 
ized the peaceful Karelian Commune, while the 
Finnish press was simultaneously conducting a 
campaign in favor of the invading bandits. The 
note calls attention to the suspecious fact that this 
invasion comes at the very time when the Russo- 
Finnish Mixed Commission is discussing Karelian 
questions, for which reason it may be surmised 
diat these hostile acts have the deliberate object of 
creating the erroneous impression that there is a 
pro-Finnish sentiment in Karelia, in order thus 
to exert pressure on Soviet Russia in the final 
settlement of the Karelian question. The Russian 
Government protests most energetically and cate- 
gorically against this support given by the Fin- 
nish Government, which openly aids and abets the 
invasion of Karelia by armed bandits, and asks 
the Finnish Government to take immediate steps 
to put an end to this violation of the Karelian 
Workers' Commune, declaring that the Finnish 
Government will be held responsible for all dam- 
age done by the invading bands. 

A note had been received from Finland, dated 
November 9, to which Chicherin's note of Novem- 
ber 18 is a reply. The Finnish note of November 
9 denies that the Finnish Government is officially 
supporting the invasion of Karelia, but Chicherin's 
answer enumerates a long series of very important 
incidents showing that the Finnish Government 
cannot be uninformed on this subject. Organiza- 
tions and activist groups domiciled in Finland, 
e. g., the so-called Karelian Union, the Hunters' 
Bureau, etc., deliver weapons to the cantons bord- 
ering on Eastern Karelia and send into those can- 
tons their agents and detachments recruited in 



Finland, for the purpose of attacking the Soviet 
Government. Many of the persons directing these 
organizations and groups have occupied and still 
occupy responsible posts in Finland, e. g., the 
notorious officer Tokkonen, Commander Alvella of 
the Skyddskar (sharp shooters' battalion), the 
chief of the secret police, and many other persons 
working under assumed names, such as '^Ilmari- 
nen", "Vainamoinen", etc. 

The actual names of these persons the Russian 
Government hopes soon to be able to announce. 
Many of these persons carry on a vigorous agita- 
tion at the skyddskar meetings in favor of insur- 
rection in Karelia. Kell-known Finnish politicians, 
bank directors, factory owners, engineers, and mili- 
tary men, have f oriiied a new organization to back 
the invaders of Karelia by every means. They 
have opened official pourparlers with the Finnish 
Government, which, notwithstanding its avowed in- 
tention to abide faithfully by the peace treaty, has 
not declined to enter into relations with these 
elements. The so-called "Karelian Government", 
openly formed in Finland, publishes daily com- 
muniques based on information brought by couriers 
whose crossing of the Boundary is freely permitted 
by the Finnish Government, although that govern- 
ment has officially closed its frontiers to such 
movement. Other facts also show that this closing 
of the Finnish border is a sham. Entire detach- 
ments and convoys repeatedly cross the frontier. 
On November 13, an armed detachment crossed 
from Finland to the canton of Repola, attacking 
the Russian frontier guard and seizing their officers, 
while at about the same time rifles in considerable 
quantities were delivered from Finland at Kemi 
and Ozersk. North of Repola, at the Komdalanti 
line, the frontier is absolutely open and there is 
nothing to prevent crossing from the Finnish side. 
Near Lieksa, in this region, recent information 
states that a new detachment is preparing to in- 
vade the canton of Repola. This detachment con- 
sists largely of former Kronstadt mutineers who 
are now interned in Finland. 

These being the facts, the Finnish Government's 
protestations of loyalty to the peace treaty would 
appear to be groundless so long as its attitude 
continues to be dominated directly by activist in- 
fluences. The active sympathy of the Finnish Gov- 
ernment for these attacks is shown by the tone 
of the entire Finnish press. On November 20, all 
the Finnish newspapers published an appeal to 
all Karelians residing in Finland to form detach- 
ments for the invasion of Karelia. This appeal 
was signed by Colonel Malm, the former Chief of 
the Karelian Expedition of 1918, giving the precise 
address in Helsingfors where volunteers should 
enlist The so-called Karelian Committee openly 
circulates inflammatory anti-Russian appeals among 
the peasantry of the border. The Finnish Govern- 
ment connives at this open liaison between the 
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Finnish activist press and the bandit movement in 
Karelia, extending the freedom of the press to the 

Eoint of permitting open appeals to be issued for 
ostile acts, with the purpose of endangering the 
peaceful relations between two neighboring coun- 
tries. But the freedom of the press was not in- 
terpreted by the Finnish Government as preventing 
it from suppressing all socialist and labor papers 
that were considered to be hostile to the present 
regime in Finland. 

Finnish Government Responsible for these Activities 

Many other cases are mentioned that show how 
great is the freedom allowed in Finland for the 
formation of all sorts of organizations hostile to 
Soviet Russia. Yet the Finnish Government has 
taken no steps whatever to prove that it is faithful 
to the peace treaty. On the contrary, by an in- 
activity and indulgence that are inadmissible under 
the treaty, the Finnish Government encourages a 
monstrous campaign in the press against Russia, 
the circulation of false and misleading statements, 
e. g., the canard about oppression by the Soviet 
Government in Karelia, alleged punitive expedi- 
tions, etc., all of which are mentioned in the Fin- 
nish note. For the information of the Finnish 
Government, the Russian Government denies that 
there is any possibility of such alleged oppressions 
in Karelia. The Russian Government has devoted 
a portion of the sums collected for the relief of 
the Volga famine to the purchase of food in Fin- 
land for Karelians in distress, but the food was 
seized and robbed by bandits, not without the 
collusion of the Finnish Government. The Russian 
note also calls attention to the fact that the bandit 
movement is disturbing the economic reconstruc- 
tion undertaken with such great pains by the 
Karelian Workers' Commune. But on the basis of 
such erroneous statements the Finnish Government 
presumes to tell the Russian Government what 
policy should be maintained in Karelia, which the 
Russian Government interprets as an intervention 
in its internal aflfairs, against which it accordingly 
protests. 

In conclusion Chicherin declares the Finnish 
Government responsible for all damage caused by 
the activist invaders, since the Finnish Government 
has taken no steps to curb them, but, on the con- 
trary, even tolerates their direct support by the 
Finnish authorities. In noting the rather signifi- 
cant delay in answering his note of October 18, 
Chicherin concludes: "I must remind you that the 
Russian Government has at its disposal means that 
are quite sufficient to put an end to the dangerous 
adventure undertaken in Finland against the 
Karelian Workers* Commune. The Russian Gov- 
ernment will not yield a single inch to the pres- 
sure brought to bear by outside intervention of 
this kind, and, since it respects the peace treaty 
and faithfully adheres to it, it has the right to 
expect equal respect and fidelity to the treaty on 
the part of the other contracting party." 



NOTE TO FINLAND 

{Note delivered on December 5, 1921, to the 
Finnish Charge d' Affaires in Soviet Russia for 
transmission to the Finnish Government.) 

CIR,— On December 1 the Finnish Government 
^ transmitted to me a Note (No. 1705) con- 
veying the text of its application to the so-called 
League of Nations. In relation to the application 
of the Finnish Government to the so-called League 
I must, in the name of my Government, state that 
this application appears to be an attempt to in- 
volve foreign Powers in the internal affairs of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, and also 
an attempt to decide questions arising out of the 
Russo-Finnish Treaty by means of the intervention 
of foreign Powers. Within this so-called League of 
Nations, as is not unknown to Finland, there are 
Governments who still maintain an attitude of 
more or less open hostility towards Russia, as, 
for example, France, which systematically organ- 
izes and participates in every hostile attempt against 
the R. S. F. S. R., and which, even to the present 
day, has concluded no treaty with her, as well 
as Japan, which at the present lime is occupying 
a part of the territory of our ally, the Far Eastern 
Republic. The proposal of the Finnish Govern- 
ment for the formation by the so-called League of 
a commission for the investigation of the condi- 
tions in Karelia and for the entry into Finnish 
territory of the commission constitutes in substance 
and in form an unheard-of infringement of the 
sovereign right of the R. S. F. S. R., and is an 
attempt to introduce an organization of hostile 
Powers on to the territory of one of its inalienable 
components. The Finnish Government must un- 
doubtedly have known that the Government of the 
R. S. F. S. R. would indignantly repudiate the 
suggested entry into any part of her territory of a 
commission or committee of experts for the pur- 
poses indicated in the Note. The Finnish Govern- 
ment has put forward the suggestion for such a 
committee obviously with the sole aim of creating 
belief in the alleged terrorism in the Karelian 
Workers' Commune, with the purpose of disposing 
public opinion in other countries in favor of the 
bandit invasions of Karelia organized and support- 
ed by the Finnish Government. With no less in- 
dignation I, in the name of my Government, reject 
every attempt at investigation and decision by the 
above-mentioned League of questions concerning 
the internal constitution and government of an in- 
alienable part of the sovereign R. S. F. S. R. Apart 
from the fact that a decision of the League would 
be considered by us as entirely non-binding, we 
see in this an attempt of the Finnish Government 
to secure a new and one-sided decision in her favor 
of a question which has been definitely defined in 
the Yuriev Peace Treaty.* 

Following on the above I must state that the 

* Yuriev (Dorpat) was the scene of the signing of the 
Peace Treaty between Soviet Russia and Finland, on Octo- 
ber 14^ 1920 (full text in Soviet Russia, Vol lY, No. S.) 
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Government of the R. S. F. S. R. considers the fact 
of the reference of the Finnish Government to the 
io-called League of Nations as in every respect 
hostile, and in substance an infraction of the peace 
treaty. In addition to my last two Notes, which 
have hitherto remained unanswered, I must indicate 
the following: The Finnish Government tcnden- 
ciously represents the incidents occurring in the 
border districts of the Karelian Workers' Commune 
as an uprising of the people, who are supposed to 
be driven to despair by forceful requisitions of 
food and by the repression of their national culture 
and rights. The Russian Government is in posses- 
sion of irrefutable documentary evidence proving 
and supporting its early statement, namely, that 
what the Finnish Government terms "the uprising 
of a suppressed people" is nothing more than the 
invasion of bands organized on Finnish territory 
and receiving every manner of support and en- 
couragement from the Finnish Government In 
illustration of this it is only necessary to mention 
the following: The invasions into the Karelian 
Workers' Commune take place solely in the districts 
in the vicinity of the Finnish border. The attacks 
(the victims of which were several Russian frontier 
posts, for example Nos. 6, 11, 13, and others) bear 
witness to the fact that the Finnish frontier, in spite 
of the assurance of the Finnish Government, re- 
mained and still remains open at various points 
for passage of the bands on to the territory of the 
R. S. F. S. R. The whole Finnish Press, irrespect- 
ive of its various political tendencies, proves the 
truth of all our assertions. In addition to what I 
have already said I must state that in the prepara- 
tion of the attacks, in the choice of the moment 
of their realization, in the recruitment of every 
possible force in their support, even in the charac- 
ter of the individuals participating in them, there 
is indisputable evidence of a close bond not only 
between the Finnish Government and the Finnish 
activists but also with the aggressive portion of 
the Russian counter-revolutionary emigres. We 
have here clearly revealed an attempt at co-ordinat- 
ing elements hostile to Russia, which, entirely 
ignoring the actual state of afifairs in the Karelian 
Workers' Commune, and the sympathy displayed 
by the Karelian people towards the Soviet Powcr^ 
is producing at various frontier points armed in- 
vasions of an autonomous part of the R. S. F. S. R. 
It is very significant that the Finnish Government, 
on November 22, issued a visa for entry into 
Finland to Savinkov, the organizer of bandit in- 
vasions into both the Russian Socialist Federal 
Republic and her ally the Ukrainian Socialist 
Soviet Republic. No less significant is the partici- 
pation in such movements of a number of the 
leaders of the Kronstadt revolt, who, in conjunc- 
tion with the mutineers interned in Finland, are 
forming companies directed against the Karelian 
Workers' Commune, as for instance in the vicinity 
of the Finnish frontier town Leksu. Is it by the 
dispatch of these companies of Russian counter- 
rerolutionariet that the Finnish Government thinks 



to strengthen the belief in the alleged "wide-spread 
nationalist movement" amongst the Karelian 
people? 

The Russian Government asserts that this policy 
of the Finnish Government expressed in the pre- 
paration of organized attacks on the territory of 
die R. S. F. S. R. adjacent to the Finnish frontier, 
and in the application to the League of Nations, 
constitutes an infringement of the peace treaty 
which may lead to the most serious consequences, 
and finds itself obliged to insist on the acceptance 
by the Finnish Government of the following meas- 
ures: 

(1) The immediate and real closure of the frontier in 
order to prevent the invasion of armed bands into lh« 
Karelian Workers' Commune, as well as the adoption 
of measures for the repatriation to Finland of th« 
remnants of the defeated bandits. 

(2) The discontinuance of any kind of assistance to or- 
ganizations and individuals preparing or carrying out 
aggressive attempts against the R. S* F. S R^ and in 
particular Karelia, not excluding moral help expressed 
in the declared sympathy vrith them by the Finnish 
Government. 

(3) The complete liquidation of all organizations and 
bureaux on Finnish territory openly or covertly par- 
ticipating in the organization of attacks or materially 
supporting such attacks, such as, for instance, the 
Karelian Citizens' Committee, the Jagarbureau, th« 
so-called Karelian Government organized and continu- 
ing on Finnish territory, the various recruiting bureaux 
and such like, as well as the prohibition of any kind 
of recruitment or financial collections on Finnish ter- 
ritory in favor of the Karelian mutineers, and any kind 
of help which might issue from Finland. 

(4) The dispersal of all organizations of Russian counter- 
revolutionaries in Finland for the conduct of armed 
movements against the R. S F. S R-, and the expulsion 
from her territory of all leaders and inspirers of thes« 
organizations. 

In the event of the Finnish Government refusing 
to adopt the above-mentioned measures the Russian 
Government will feel itself obliged to adopt other 
measures for the eflfective guarantee of the peace 
treaty between the Finnish Government and the 
R. S. F. S. R. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc. Chicherin. 



NEXT FORTNIGHTS 

Soviet Russia 

(Dated March 1) 

will be illustrated with a number of maps 
and charts, explanatory of the distribution 
and the causes of the famine. 

Among the articles that will appear in this 
issue are: 

1, Fedor Dostoyevsky, by Kurt Eisner, 

2. The Changed World Situation {Second Instal- 
ment), by Leon Trotsky. 

5, The Meteorology of the Russian Famine, by 

D. H. Borodin, 
4, The Far Eastern Situation, by Max Strypyansky. 

At All Newsstands 
FinEEN Cents Per Copt 
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It 18 generally presumed that the only sections of Soviet 
Russia that must be helped are along the Volga. This, 
however, is erroneous. The drought was most extensive 
and intensive there. There are other districts, nevertheless, 
that face danger. The provinces of Novgorod, Yekaterin- 
burg, Perm, Pensa, Don, Northern Caucasus and a part of 
the Ukraine have suffered from the famine. And this is 
one-third of the population of the affected districts. 

The Volga, however, is the area that needs most imme* 
diate aid. There was a deficit of 85,000,000 poods 
(1,500,000 tons) of food. 20,000,000 poods (260,000 tons) 
of food per month will be required to keep the people 
from starving. Only 2 to 25 per cent of the children 
can be taken care of with the present resources at hand, 
i. e., with the resources of all the relief organizations. 

"You can say with certainty that hardlv five per cent 
of the inhabitants of our place will live till Spring. Ninety- 
five per cent will perish if no food is procured for them 
in time. The people still have a little hope, they are 
waiting and believe that help will come from somewhere. 
Anybody coming from the city or neighboring village is 
immediately surrounded by people inquiring about aid. 
It is difficult to tell them the truth — and thus destroy the 
last hopes of the dying" 

"Even news that seed will be furnished for sowing docs 
not enthuse the peasants.** "Who will be here to do the 
•owing,'* they say, "when we are dead?" 

In December, there took place in Moscow a conference 
of all Russian relief organizations, which decided on 
measures for the care of the starving population. It was 
decided that every ten Russians would have to support 
one starving peasant. The placing of responsibility for 
feeding the famine-stricken population will undoubtedly 
stimulate the relief work. 

Let American workers do likewise! 

American labor unions and other workers* organiza- 
tions must make themselves responsible for the feeding of 
at least one million starving Russians. With a little energy 
and with a concerted drive we can do it! 



Tractors and motor ploughs wanted!! 

America, the home of the motor, and of tractors and 
ploughs, must be the first to supply Soviet Russia. Ameri- 
can workers can do a great deal in this sphere. 

We have large tractor, motor and plough factories. 
Carry on a campaign among the workers in these factories. 
Get tliem, as a body, to approach their employers and 
procure from them the use of the factory machinery, and 
the supply of raw material at cost price. This is to be 
obtained upon condition that they, the workers, donate 
their work free of charge* 

It can be done — with a little persuasion. In Germany, 
they have been doing it for some time. The workers in 
a large motor truck factory near Berlin have been making 
trucks for Soviet Russia on the above conditions. This 
was their contribution to the famine relief* 



The work of relief is proceeding with unabated energy 
all over the world. English workers have collected more 
than 2850 pounds. Germany has collected two million 
marks in cash, 1% million marks in clothing and other 
material. Holland has reached the figure of 120.000 gul- 
dens. Women's and children's groups have been collecting 
es, racially for the maintenance of children's homes in 
Soviet Russia. The first relief ship that left France 
"suddenly" exploded. Of course, accidentally! Since 
that time, the French workers have gone to work with 
augmented energy. Every week, more than 100 cases 
of clothing are sent to the warehouse in Metz. The Qarte 
is especially active. Norway has collected 120,000 crowns, 
and large quantities of food, clothing, etc Sweden, 40,000 
crowns in cash, 70,000 in material; Italy 300,000 lire, 
with prospecu of 1,000,000 lire in a short time; Czecho- 



slovakia, 1,600,000 crowns; Bulgaria, more than 1,000,000 
leva; Argentine, 1,000,000 marks. Relief committees are 
working in Brazil, Mexico, South Africa, China and Japan. 
The Norwegian workers recently dispatched the S- S* 
Terje, containing a large quantity of food. Berlin shoe- 
makers are repairing 1,500 pairs of shoes donated by work- 
ers of Berlin. 



The League of Nations listened to Dr. Nansen, indiffer- 
ent to the whole matter of relief. A short time after the 
conference, we learned, however, that the French Govern- 
ment had voted 6,000,000 francs for relief. Up to the 
present, none of this money has been advanced. An 
empty promise, as usual, of governments to workers ! 

The other governments, at first recalcitrant, at last re- 
lented and consented to give help. The British govern- 
ment voted £250,000 worth of medicines. The American 
Government made a large appropriation for wheat and 
medicine. But it is coming too late to save the millions* 
It is coming too late to rescue the millions of babies who 
clamor for milk and get none. It is coming too late to 
keep alive the millions of peasants who must be on hand 
to sow the fields in spring and save Soviet Russia from 
the aftermath of the famine — ^no tillage. For if the peas- 
ants are not able to cultivate the fields this spring, Soviet 
Russia and the Russian people will face a more tremen- 
dous problem next year than this year. They will be 
confronted with bare fields, depleted granaries and a 
peasantry in the present famine region broken down in 
health and physique. 

Hence the call to the American workers: DO NOT DE- 
LAY I THE DANGER IS GREAT. MILLIONS WILL 
DIE—ARE DYING! 



The Soviet Government is co-operating with all agen- 
cies working for relief. Not a single pound of food it 
diverted. "It is the death penalty for any one stealing 
food." In fact, it has been noted that guards have stood 
on watch, hungry and cold. They do not touch a crumb 
of food! It was not the death penalty alone that res- 
trained them. The discipline that arose during the four 
years of civil war, when the Soviet Government of the 
workers went through a life and death struggle, when 
treachery and deceit were the daily practice of the ene- 
mies of the Workers' Government, in their efforts to over- 
throw the Government — this discipline has made them 
true to their word,— made them true to DEATH! It hat 
created a sense of comradeship that comes from common 
misery. It has awakened a sense of unity in the face of 
great disaster. It has aroused a bond of brotherhood that 
has maintained the Russian people in the midst of great 
calamities. And now it is the same close bond of inter- 
national solidarity of the working class that is bridging 
the chasm that capitalist governments tried to dig when 
refusing and hesitating to help the starving Russian mil- 
lions. 



The (3iristmas drive of the F. S. R. is not yet over. In 
fact, the clothing feature of it will last for some time to 
come. Several cities were unable to begin on the speci- 
fied day and are holding the drive now. Others have 
lengthened the drive, having attained such splendid re- 
sults. 

One hundred and thirty-eight cases of clothing left on 
January 24, on S. S. Gasconier. This represents a value 
of more than $40,000. The warehouse of the F. S. R. is 
still crowded with cases that have come from every part 
of the country. 



In Bulgaria, the radical workers have collected mor« 
than $200,000 and a large quantity of clothes and other 
material. In Yugo-Slavia, despite the White Terror, which 
does not hesitate to destroy even works of humanity, the 
workers have organized a relief committee and are doing 
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•plcndid work. The South African workers have des- 
patched a ship containing about 1000 tons of rice and 
other foodstuffs. t? c t> 

Everett, Wash., has established a branch of the F. b. K. 
Los Angeles recently held a concert which netted more 
than $3,000. The branch is conducting two raffles, from 
which it expects to reap a large sum of money. The 
comrades are now planning activities up to May 1. 

Minneapolis is still conducting tho clothing drive. 
Chicago has not yet finished. Philadelphia has collected 
more than 1400 bundles. Newark is about to begin. 
Boston conducts a regular house to house collection every 

Sunday. , *« Ann 

New York recently held a bazaar, clearing over 13,000. 
A **hunger" banquet netted more than $500. New York 
has arranged a second "hunger" banquet, in the nature 
of a reception by organized labor to Paxlon Hibben. 

Detroit has arranged a syphony concert with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting. 

Vancouver, B. C, has just affiliated with the F. S- R. 
On January 20, the branch held a concert and dance, 
admission k>eing soap, medicine, canned food. This is 
an idea worthy of imitation. 

Toronto held a magnificent Foster meeting. The police 
tried to interfere and even before the meeting tried to 
prevent it. Result: More than 100 had to be turned away. 
Why this activity? Why this fear on the part of the 
police? Because they knew that Foster knows the truth 
about Soviet Russia and would tell it. 

The F. S. R. is putting State organizers into the field. 
The purpose is to do intensive work in smaller places 
and particularly in the Labor Union field. The organizers 
will be equipped with stereopticon picture slides depicting 
the famine in Soviet Russia. The message of Soviet Russia 
and the famine must be brought home to the unions and 
they must be lined up. 

In this latter department, fine work has been done in 
the past few weeks. The San Diego, St. Paul, Los 
Angeles, Hartford and Binghamton, N. Y-, branches have 
secured the endorsement of the Central Labor Council 
of their city. The Rockford, 111., Central Labor Union 
has endorsed the F. S. R., also recommended to its affiliat- 
ed bodies to join the F. S. R* 

More and more unions are affiliating with the F. S. R. 
The National Office of the F. S. R. is circularizing the 
tmions in the 145 towns in which there are F. S. R. branches 
and in this way is succeeding in arousing greater interest 
in the relief work and the organization. All branches 
should send in a list of the Labor Unions and other 
workers' organizations not affiliated vrith their branch. 
Send in the date and place of your meetings and the 
National Office will write them. Important! 

Edgar T. Whitehead, having been released from Ellis 
Island, '•was further sabotaged when capitalist papers to 
which had been sent bulletins on his case, which they 
failed to print, sent reporters to interview him after his 
release, and thereupon promptly failed to print the in- 
terviews! Hardly anything else was to be expected! 



Following is a letter from a little Seattle girl: 

**I have read that their is many children suffering of 
hunger. I am pore myself but I will try to help you 
children I ask the other children but they said that they 
coiddent any im a little girl but Im with you goodby. 

Your freinds 

Vina and NeU." 

"The month of January is to witness the wholesale 
cessation of all conferences on famine. The time has 
come not for resolutions but for millions of poods of 
bread." Thus Anton Avseyenko, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Government of Samara. 

"•Dear Sirs, Enclosed find ten dollars to aid suffering 
children of Russia. Sincerely, the First Aid Club Fourth 

Grade, School, Ohio." The children 

can do things— they also know how. So can you! 



RUSSIA ^7 

*T am old and feeble, 78 years old, afflicted with asthma 
in the last stage. Almost at the end of the rope As long 
as I can I will send my mite." 

Another political prisoner at Auburn sends a contribu- 
tion of $10. and writes: "I hope that you who are enjoying 
liberty will do your share in this work." 

If the United Mine Workers can do a thing, why cannot 
other organizations do it too, provided they are animated 
with the same spirit? The Mine Workers are suffering 
as perhaps no workers in this country are. Ihus, the 
official report of the Secretary-Treasurer of District 24 
states that the members of the Wolverine Mine No. ^ 
have "worked only 21 days in the past eight months. 
This is typical of a great part of the membership. StiU 
they are assessing themselves for relief! Not once, but 
twice! It is not the ability as much as the will to do 
the thing that counts. 

The leaders in the past two weeks' collection are: 
Toronto $4,700, Chicago $4,000, Lithuanian Section of the 
F S. R $2,700, N. Y. City $2,774, United Czecho-Slovak 
Org. of Am. $1,359, San Francisco $1,180, Seattle $1,400. 
Boston $900, Worcester $550, Society for Technical Aid 
to Soviet Russia $500, Trenton $500. Cleveland $500, Cin- 
cinnati $465, Superior $375, Schenectady $350, Indian- 
apolis $300, Bayonne, N J. $300, Kansas City, Kans. $334, 
Portland, Ore. $250, Vancouver, B. C. $236, L'Union Franco 
Beige $188, Newark $182, Milwaukee $178, Rock Springs, 
Wyo. $180, United Mine Workers of America, Nokomis, 

IW- *170. ^ . „ ,. , ^ 

The American Federated Russian Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, through which the F. S. R. makes its purchases, 
has issued a statement as per December 31, 1921, which 
is as follows: 

nNANQAL STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 

FEDERATED RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF 

COMMITTEE 

as of December 31, 1921. 

Receipts 

Friends of Soviet Russia 260,000-00 

Volkszeitung 9,500.00 

Joint Furriers' Union 2,994.12 

Joint Conference Russian Relations 2,000.00 

Workmen's Mutual Aid Association 1,500.00 

Children's Milk Fund 1,000,.00 

Kenosha Society, Kenosha, Wis 800-00 

Workmen's Circle, No. 457 100.00 

Individual Contributions 422.00 

Returns, Products Exchange Corporation 1,006.61 

Rent and Telephone 129-88 

Interest from bank 24.95 

Total Receipts 279,477.56 

Total Disbursements 274,113.54 

Balance on Hand '. 5364.02 



SUBSCRIBERS 

to Soviet Russia, as well as dealers handling 
the paper, are requested to make their remit- 
tances to this office in United States funds 
only. Foreign (Canadian, Australian) remit- 
tances should be on United States Banks or 
Post Offices, reading in dollars. ' 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

Room 304, 

110 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Books Reviewed 



R. W. POSTGATE: Rcwlution ffom 1789 to 1906, Docu- 
ments selected and edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tions, etc. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1921. Qoth, 
400 pp. 
This is a collection of the chief documents o fthe re- 
▼olutions and working class movements of Europe from 
1789 to 1906. Among the revolutions and movements 
dealt with are the French Revolution of 1789, the Char- 
tist movement of England, the revolutions of 1848, the 
founding of the First International, the Paris Commune, 
and the Russian Revolution of 1905. 

The work is arranged according to the following plan: 
each chapter and each section of a chapter deals with a 
separate revolution. Each section is divided into two 
halves, an introduction, and the documents. In those cases 
where adequate histories can be obtained in English, the 
editor has made his introductions just long enough to 
explain the documents, but where this is not the case he 
has written a more lengthy introduction. 

In the selection of the documents, the author tells us, 
a deBnite aim has been kept in mind, not so much to 
present a picture of the dramatic moments of the revo- 
lutions in the words of the participants themselves, as 
to select such documents as will give the student and 
reader an idea of what the revolution was **all about**, 
what problems the revolutionists were called upon to 
solve and particularly which of their acts were to become 
the seeds of the future revolution. He continues: "It is 
also hoped that there is some connection between the 
various sections and that they are not a series of discon- 
nected Incidents. It is obvious that the modern revo- 
lutionary movement must be treated as a whole, and that 
its history cannot be written from a purely national stand- 
point. Something alien to French national history in- 
trudes itself, for example, into the history of the Com- 
mune: this non-national element is precisely the revolu- 
tionary force, the International- This revolutionary force 
assumes different aspects to suit the particular problems 
of different countries, but it is in essence the same. The 
Commune is a chapter of French history, no doubt, but 
it is also, and equally clearly, a chapter, if not the only 
chapter, in the history of the First International." 

The Communist Manifesto is printed in full, just before 
the "Introduction to the 1848 Revolutions", and a brief 
account is given of its influence on that period. Marx's 
Civil War in France, which was issued as an address to 
the members of the First International, is included among 
the documents dealing with the Paris Commune. 

As there is no English history of the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1905, the author has given quite a full account of 
this revolution. And the documents do add emphasis to 
the story. After reading the "Black Hundred" proclama- 
tions inciting to pogroms, and the protest of even the non- 
proletarian members of the Chamber of Commerce of Baku 
at the massacre of innocent Armenians in that city, one 
can appreciate more vividly the methods which the reac- 
tionaries in Russia at that time were using in their at- 
tempts to bewilder the simple peasant and worker and to 
conceal from him the real problems before him. 

Our readers will be particularly interested, because of 
the particularly savage tone in "Black Hundred" Procla- 
mations of April and May, 1905, two of which, we re- 
produce herewith: 

I. 

Proclamation: "On the 17lh of February of this year 
the Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovich perished at the 
hand of a cowardly assassin. Another noble soul has de- 
parted for a better world. Russians, reflect where we are 
going! Into what an abyss! Whom did Sergius' death 
benefit ? His entire life was devoted to defending the 
Russian people against the insolent Jews. He worked 
with all his strength to prevent the Jews from exploiting 
the Russians; he would not permit Holy Moscow to be 
made into a Jewish city. That was why the Jews decided 



to kill him, for all the SodalisU are bought by the Jewa 
and the Japanese. 

"This cowardly Socialists killed the Grand Duke. True 
Russians, do not believe the lies of the Socialists ! They 
are all bought by the Jews. Put an end to them in the 
real Russian way! 

The Union of the Russian Land." 

••Roman Catholic priests, Poles, and Jews, are now try- 
ing to re-introduce serfdom into Russia. They assist the 
Japanese in the war and send large sums to help them, 
but have not given a farthing to the Russian Red Cross. 
The Tsar has said privately that if he could only get rid 
of the Jews and the Poles he would divide large tracU 
of the Crown lands among the peasants. 

"The Russian, Orthodox Committee." 

n. 

Pogrom Circular spread in Kiev and Volhynia during Oo- 
tober 1905. 

"The great Anchorite of the Lavra in Kiev has ordered 
the people to be informed that St. Vladimir, who first 
christened the people of Russia, has risen out of the 
bowels of the earth, has awoken the Anchorite and wept 
with him concerning the Fatherland, brought to shame by 
Poles and Jews. 

"0 God, where is the courage of that Russia who once 
drove back the foreign hordes ? Shame and dishonor to 
the descendants of the holy Vladimir who tremble before 
a handful of cowardly Jews and the hooligans that they 
employ. All of us who still hold dear the name of Russia 
should know that the Jews and Poles are thirsting for 
our blood, that they are trying to set us by the ears so 
as to reach the throne over our dead bodies and thus 
overthrow the Tsar. 

"Let us gather in the Churches and take counsel there 
about the defence of the Fatherland against the Polea 
and the Jews. 

"Do not kill the Poles and the Jews* but give the 
students who are sent by them the sound thrashing they 
deserve. 

**£ach person who receives this letter must make at 
least three copies and send them to other villages and 
towns. 

"He who has not fulfilled this order within six days 
will be stricken by grave sickness and affliction, but who- 
ever spreads more than three copies of this letter, will be 
granted recovery from incurable diseases and prosperity 
in all things. 

"In the Cathedra] of St. Sophia and the Qoister of St. 
Michael many will assemble, and when they go out they 
will cry to the people that it gather together against the 
Jews and Poles." 

The last few pages of the book are devoted to the de- 
bates and resolutions of the First International on the 
control of industry, in 1867, 1868 and 1869. — M. H. 

P. APCKHH: MeTau h cro SHanenae b CobctckoS Pocchh. 

R. Arsky: Metal and Its Significance to Soviet Russia. 

Government Publication, Petrograd. 20 pages, 1920. 
To those who have faith in the approaching and ultimate 
reconstruction of public economy in Russia under Soviet 
institutions, this small booklet. The Significance of Metals 
to Soviet Russia, will have a strong appeal. To the author 
the Russian Revolution emerges triumphant because of 
Russia*s colossal natural wealth in metallic ores and pure 
metals. lie treats of the significance of iron, manganese, 
and lead in the industries and economic life of a country 
in general, and of Russia in particular. The author raaket 
this significance so emphatic that the whole contents be- 
come a tribute to these metals and their important role in 

• Of course, this circular nevertheless led, as was hoped 
to pogroms and not to the beating up of students. By 
comparison, the Dearborn Independent seems much Ims 
crude. 
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transforming society from primitive modes of living to 
the more modern, present-day standards of comfort ahd 
civilization. 

We are told that without metals and all the possible 
ntilitarian products made from them, normal life is not 
to be had, a truth which our ancestors of the "Stone Age", 
in their transition to the "Metal Age", soon reocgnized. 
In our age, everything, all manufactured products, ham- 
mers, axes, scythes, sickles, plows, including the most 
complicated machines, all are made from metals. Countries 
poor industrially, technically, politically, and in all other 
respects, possess few of the more modern comforts of life 
and are least progressive, facts which are substantiated 
by the high position of material civilization as exampled 
by England, Germany, and the United States. 

Russia is so rich in natural resources, in iron, man- 
ganese, and lead producing ores especially, that neither 
she herself nor anyone else knows even approximately 
the extent of her wealth. The pamphlet abounds in data 
and statitsics about the various regional distribution of 
the iron, manganese, and lead depoits in the territories now 
making up Soviet Russia. The relative production quan- 
tities of the various regions are given and again the much- 
heard of Donets Basin appears as the chief contributor 
of metallic ores, and the most significant in its ore re- 
serve and in its mechanical equipment, and as the most 
efficient in the methods employed in mining and smelting. 
In this regard, the South-Russian region has been behind 
and largely neglected, in spite of the fact that it has 
great significance to the railroads and industries of the 
Ural District. 

Mention is made of the large quantities of ores and 
smelted metal lying about idle in the various smelters. 
For lack of transportation facilties these cannot be de- 
livered to the surrounding factories to be converted into 
finished products. The solution of the railroad problem^ 
however, in no way solves the problem of the further 
efficient development of these natural resources. Russia 
always suffered from a ^^Metallurgical Famine**, and espe- 
cially now, since all industries are so closely dependent 
upon metals for their beginning, existence, and further 
development. 

This pamphlet will serve as a reference, since 1914, for 
an interested in metallurgical and mining engineering. 

J. R. M. 



JOHN S. CLARKE: Pen Pictures of Russia under the 
"Red Terror". Glasgow, National Workers' Commit- 
tees, 31 North Frederick Street, 1921. Qoth, 327 pages. 

As the title-page further tells, the chapters of this book 
are "reminiscences of a surreptitious journey to Russia to 
attend the Second Congress of the Third Internationar 
and are illustrated by "forty-two illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by the autohr and the Soviet Government." 

To our readers, many of these chapters are familiar by 
reason of the fact that we took the liberty to reprint them 
in our weekly issues, a year and more ago. Unfortunately, 
we did not include in our reprints, the interesting pictures 
above referred to, which added so much to the charm of 
the articles as they originally appeared in the Glasgow 
Worker, of which John S- Qarke is the editor. Here you 
will find the pictures with the stories themselves. Clarke 
combines the vigor of the journalist with the erudition of 
the scholar, and manages to convey attractive inorsels of 
historical and cultural information together with sharp 
comments on the savagery of present-day opponents of the 
working class and its representatives in power, as embodied 
in the Workers' and Peasants' Government of Russia. In 
fact, there are very few events of importance or interest 
in present-day life that do not come in for some comment 
at the hands of the author. The reader will remember 
the caustic paragraph on Mr. H. G. Wells' promise t© 
shave off Karl Marx's beard- We have printed it once, 
but it is so good that we must give it again: 

"What a terrifying threat! It would be a much more 
intelligent occupation to take up the spectacles and read 
Karl Marx, of course; but to a man capable of penning 
the above puccility the theories and facts of Marxism would 
be equally unpalatable, even had their discoverer been 
the present writer, who is not only destitute of facial hair, 
but possesses damned little on his head." 

On page 43 occurs the sentence: "Kola was destroyed 
in 1885 by the English." The dale should be 1855. In 
that year the English navy bombarded not only many 
points on the Black Sea coast, but also a number of towns 
on Onega Gulf and other Northern waters, including the 
town of Kola. 

J. W. H. 



Financial Statement of the Friends of Soviet Russia 

{The following statements and certificate have been prepared for publication by the Auditor of the National 
Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia*) 



FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSU 
National Office, 201 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Statement M" 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

Prom date of Organization, August 9, to December 31, 192L 

The INCOME of the National Olfice is received 

chiefly from Local F. S. R. Conferences and 

Workers' Organizations. Receipts are issued 

for income received. Receipt Nos. 1 to 1528 

for incomes received to November 30, 1921 

have been previously reported in detail, a 

total of $251,258.74 

Receipt Nos. 1529 to 2596 for income received 
during December are reported in detail in the 
Bulletin dated January 1922 (mailable upon 

request) a total for the month of 66.552.18 

Total received and acknowledged $317,810.92 

The above income was deposited in a bank 
account, and before it was withdrawn for relief 

Purposes there was received from the bank 
NTEREST amounting to 183.13 

Making the TOTAL INCOME $317,994.05 



From which must be DEDUCTED the following 
items: 

(1) Remittances received as con- 
tributions which the bank re- 
fused to honor (Receipt Nos. 1 

and 214) $274.25 

(2) Check temporarily returned by 
bank to be signed (Receipt No. 
1812) 7.50 

(3) Exchange and discount on 
checks received 4.35 

(4) Expenses incurred and charges 

to National Office by locals.... 189-93 

(5) Lawyer's fees and bail pre- 
miums for local workers ar- 
rested for making appeals.... 425.00 



901.03 



Leaving the INCOME RE- 
CEIVED by National Office $317,093.02 
HOW THE FUNDS WERE RAISED: 
In order to assist Locals and Workers' organ- 
izations to raise and contribute funds the Na- 
tional Office sent speakers throughout the 
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country, published adTertisements and litera- 
ture and supplied buttons for sale and con- 
tribution lists for making appeals to individu- 
als. The amount of money which the National 
Office spent for this purpose is explained in 
Statement "B" below. The National Office 
could charge most of this amount to Locals 
Inaking them pay for speakers* services and 
expenses and for literature distributed in 
their territory, although that would mean a 
lot more office work, more bookkeeping. But 
it is better for every one to know how much 
the National Office spends to help Locals — 
probably less than the Locals would spend 
for the same speakers and literature if they 
incurred these expenses themselves. But be- 
cause this money was spent to help Locals 
and Workers* Organizations raise the money 
which they sent to the National Office it is 
deducted from the amount which they sent in 
order to show how much the income received 
by the National Office amounts to after de- 
ducting all expenses paid by Locals and all 
publicity and appeal expenses paid by the 
National Office. 

Thus: Publicity and Appeal Expensea paid 

by National Office .$ 15,58734 

Leaving INCOME received by National Office 



LESS COST OF RAISING SAME $301,505.68 

EXPENSES: 
In order to carry on the work of receiving 
funds, valuables and clothes, making appeals, 
and spending the money for relief, the Na- 
tional Office needs a secretary, office employees 
and a business office. The expenses paid for 
those needs are explained in Statement "C** 
below. They represent $2.17 for every $100 of 
**income less cost of raising same". They 
tmount to 6,54839 

Leaving a balance AVAILABLE FOR RE- 
LIEF of Soviet Russia of $294,957.29 

Most of this amount has already been 
SPENT FOR RELIEF, as foUows: 

Food shipment, direct $2,185.73 

American Federated Russian Fam- 
ine Relief Committee, purchasing 

agent for F. S. R 260,000.00 

Manufacture of 1000 dresses by 
donated labor of I. L. C W. U. 2,288.94 
Freight, express and trucking 
charges on old clothes contributed 645-95 
Federated, International and Rus- 
sian Conference expenses 676.96 265,797.58 

Leaving a BALANCE ON HAND 

of 29,159.71 

Which is mostly in CASH ready to 

be spent FOR RELIEF but is 

also represented partly by OTHER 

ASSETS to be used for raising 

funds or FOR EXPENSES of the 

business office, as follows: 

Cash in Bank $ 24,236.95 

Petty Cash on hand 713.75 

Advances to Sections, Locals, 

and Speakers 1,745.26 

Office Furniture and Equipment 

(Cost) 595.25 

Deposits for Electricity and Gas 35.00 

Books purchased for Sale, less 

Sale 1333.50 $ 29,159-71 



Statement -B" 
PUBLIQTY AND APPEAL EXPENSES 
From date of Organization^ August 9, to December 31, 192h 
•Wages: 

Speakers and Organizers % 2,197.72 

Publicity 240.00 

Traveling — Speakers and Organizers 4,779-62 

Postages 1,299.25 

Official Organ "Soviet Russia*' — subsidy 500-00 

Bulletins and Financial Reports printed and 

distributed 862.92 

Advertisements 560-00 

Leaflets and folders printed and distributed.... 2,13459 

Posters, window cards, etc 300-50 

Motion Picture Films 786.22 

Cuts, mats, cartoons, etc 697.24 

Organization supplies, lists, buttons, etc 1,236.78 

Less sale of publicity literature 7-50 

Total $ 15,587.34 

•Maximum rate of wages is $40 per week. 

Statement **C 
BUSINESS OFHCE EXPENSES 

From date of Organization, August 9, to December 31, 192L 
•Wages: 

Secretary $ 960.00 

Office Stafif 1,971.30 

Office Rent 266.00 

Office Space — Fittings, alterations, maintenance 

and cleaning, 600-72 

Office Furniture Rent 2000 

Office Supplies, etc 329.75 

Printing and Stationery 829.06 

Telegrams 252-61 

Telephone calls, carfares, etc 91-70 

Auditor's Charges 227-25 

Total $ 6,54839 



•Maximum rate of wages is $40 per week. 



AUDITOR'S CERTinCATE 



Certificate 



I have examined the accounts of the National Office of 
the Friends of Soviet Russia, New York, N. Y-, for the 
period from the date of organization, August 9 to December 
31, 1921, a period of nearly five months. 

I received all the information and explanations I de- 
manded. Any contributor not receiving both an official 
receipt and a published acknowledgment of his contribu- 
tion should communicate with me. Valuables received to 
be sold for the fund, but not yet sold, are not included 
in the above statement. Clothes and other necessities 
received for shipment are not included. Expenses have 
been paid promptly, but expenses incurred and not paid 
are not included. 

The above statements, ''A", "B", "C, are of the National 
Office only and are not consolidated to include receipts 
and disbursements of affiliated locals. Remittances from 
locals on account of net income are included. Locals are 
responsible to their own contributors for the acknowledg- 
ment and disposition of funds collected. 

In my opinion the above statements, "A", "B", and **C* 
are drawn up to present a true and correct view of the 
cash transactions for the period and of the state of the 
funds as at the close of the period, December 31, 1921. 
(Signed) J. B. Collincs Woods, 
Chartered Accountant' 
2764 Creston Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
January 30, 1922. 
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Relief Contributions, January 1 — 31 



2S97 Mra. A. H<Mr, Dearw, Colo... S.00 
2S96 A. PuoUaen, Spokane. Wash... S.OO 

3599 S. Uintner, N. Y. C 1.00 

1600 H. Cetcoflt. Carobridfe, Mam... 1.00 

3601 M. CoMri, N. Y. C 8.50 

3602 RusaUn Relief Committee, New- 
ark. N. J 600.00 

3603 H. B. Windeman. Foraylh. Mont. 1.00 

3604 F. C. Wilhelm. San Frandtco. 

Cal 5.00 

3605 Liata No. 8381/2. coll. hj Mra. 

Berg. N. Y | 2.00 

36C6 B. Francia. Portland, Ore 5.00 

3607 Joaeph Butkina. Chicaso. 111... 1.00 
2608 Nell Amter. N. Y 85 

3609 Fred N. Briti. N. Y SO.OO 

3610 Roaemary Norria. Cincinoali. O. 2.00 

3611 F. S. R. Branch. Loa Angclea. 

Cal 500.00 

2613 Fraoco-Beli^n Club. Lawrence, 

Maaa 148.00 

3613 F. Barroeister. N. Y 9.00 

3614 Ema Kornbloom. St. Louia, Ms. 1.00 

3615 Mra. Hauft. N. Y 1.00 

3616 F. S. R. Branch^ Ogden. Utah 10.65 

3617 F. S. R. Branch. San Franciaco. 

Cal 600.00 

2618 F. S. R. Branch. Rocheater. 

N. Y 150.00 

3619 F. S. R. Branch. Indiaoapolia. 

Ind 75.00 

3620 F. S. R. Ruaaian Section. Lynn, 

Maaa 141.00 

2621 Dr. H.. Brooklyn. N, Y 2.00 

2623 E. Roll. Brooklyn. N. Y 2.00 

2623 B. L. Roaenberg. Pittaborgh. Pa. SO.OO 

2624 F. S. R. Branch. Brockton, Maaa. 500.00 

2625 F. S. R. Branch. Cleveland. O. 422.72 

2626 F. S. R. Branch. Anaonia, 
Seymour, Conn 101.15 

2627 Coll. by A. Roaeburg, WiUow 
Creek, Cal 64.50 

2628 Frank Hartaka. Leerille, Ont., 
Canada 4.65 

2629 Gunderaon. N. Y 1.00 

2630 Thoa. F. Doyle. Mt. Vernon, 

N. Y 5.00 

2631 EathonUn Pub. Society. N. Y. 94.83 

2632 Woroan'a Educational League, 

Weal N. Y.. New Jeraey SOO.Ot 

2633 U. M. W. of A No. 2282. Rock 
Spring*, Wyo 217.50 

2634 F. S. R. Branch, Minneapolia, 

Minn 165.80 

2685 F. S. R. Branch. Newberry, 

Mich 72.20 

2636 F. S. R. Branch. Minneapolia. 

Minn 68.92 

1637 Liat No. 13257.58, Coll. by J. 

Koncsuia. Acme. Wyo 66.75 

2635 U. M. W. of A., local 4010. 
through J. Roac. Owinga. W. Va. 28.47 

2639 Augoat Maki. EnaviUe. Idaho 27.60 

2640 John Braum. Hoquiam. Waah... 25.50 

2641 Finniah Socialiat Federation, 
Chicago. Ill 24.44 

2642 F. S. R. Branch. Uat No. 9694, 
BrooUyn, N. Y 23.25 

2643 Coll. by Oacar P. Almgren. 
Bronaon, Minn 21.50 

2644 Coll. by )o*eph Siegal. Brooklyn. 

N. Y 16.15 

2645 CoU. by Dr. Louia A. Baralt. Jr.. 
Havana. Cuba 12.25 

2646 Coll. by Wilhclm Moxer. New 
Bmiford. Maaa. 11.35 

9647 Coll. by A. Eugene Cos. Port- 
land. Ore 4.80 

2648 F. S. R. Branch. Wilmington. 

Del 2.75 

2649 C. A. Werth. Bandon. Ore. .. 2.50 

2650 Coll. by C. P. Powera. Gt. Falla, 
Montana 1.60 

2651 S. E. Foota. Modeato. Cal .50 

2652 Liat No. 5442. Coll. by Dr. P. 
Nelaon. Hartford. Conn 3.75 

2653 John P. Wieae. Uy. Colo 2.50 

2654 F. S. R. Branch, Gary, Ind... 100.00 

2655 Coll. by Steven Homik. Neffa, 

Ohio 58.00 

2656 Socialiat Finniah Local. Bovey, 

Minn 50.00 

2657 Mra. T. M. Nagle. Wealeyville, 

Pa 50.00 

2658^ U. M. W. of A.. local No. 3257. 

^ Wyano. Pa 50.00 

2659 Liat No. 1272-4. Henry Geiger. 

TiSa. Ohio 36.00 



2660 

2661 
2662 

2663 

2664 

2665 

2666 

2667 

2668 
2669 

2670 
2671 

2672 
2673 

2674 

2675 
2676 
2677 
2678 

2679 
2680 
2681 
2682 

2683 
2684 
2683 

2686 

2687 
2688 

2689 
2690 

2691 

2692 

2693 

2694 

269S 

2696 

2697 

2696 

2699 
2700 
2701 
2702 

2703 
2704 

2705 

2706 

2707 
2708 

2709 

2710 

2711 

2712 
2713 
2714 
2715 

2716 
2717 

2718 
2719 

2720 

2721 



CoU. by Ralph Dubinlaki. Nako- 

mia. 111 35.00 

£. Eaaline. Rainer, Ore 27.00 

R. S. Pitu, Eaat Orange. New 

Jeraey 25.00 

W. C. Adama, Weatmount, 

Quebec 25.00 

Liat No. 2353, U. M. W. of 

Am., Smithton, Pa 25.00 

Oscar W. Demmter, Pittaburg, 

Pa 25.00 

F. S. R. Branch, Sioux City, 

la 25.00 

U. M. W. 9f Am., local No. 4146. 

Duncanwood. Ohio 25.00 

Gee. Schuehle. Seattle. Waah. 25.00 
J. Taraboco, Vancouver, B. C. 

Canada 20.00 

Wm. T. Demmler, Boaton, Maaa. 20.00 
Frank Lehti, (collection), 

Tampa. FU 17.00 

Chaa. Retsky. Chicago. Ill 15.00 

John Tangborn (Collection). 

Schleawig, Iowa 15.00 

Finniah Socialiat Federation, 

Angora. Minn 14.00 

Ole Leina, Sacramento. Cal 11.00 

Emil Kuellmar, St. Joaeph, Mo. 10.00 
L. K. Brown. Anatone, Waah. 10.00 
Clema Tanquay Robinaon. N. Y. 

City 10.00 

Angel Garcia. Tampa, Fla lO.Ot 

I. O. Hunt, Wyoming, Pa 10.00 

Albert Meyer. Friendahip. Ohio 10.00 
Coll. by Ben Carmen, Louiaville, 

Ky 10.00 

Hallen Bell. Royal Oak, Mich. 10.00 

B. Fine. Cleveland. Ohio 10.00 

U. M. W. of A. loeal No. 2246, 

Maratellar, Pa 10.00 

M. G. Uoyd. Waahlngton. D. C. 10.00 
John Joeaar. Minneapolia. Minn. 10.00 
Coll. by Howard B. Keehn, 

Reading. Pa 10.00 

B. A. Wyman. Stockton. Cal... 10.00 
Dr. D. M. Becker, Cleveland, 

Ohio 10.00 

Maccabeea Sloga, Tent No. 1536, 

Moneaaen, Pa 10.00 

Coll. by J. A. Buck, Urbana, 

Ohio 9.00 

CoU. by Caaper Lcnthold. Mil- 
waukee, Wiaconain t.Ot 

Coll. by Harry Frucht, Femdale. 

Cal 8.80 

Coll. by C. R. Swope, Warren, 

Ohio 8.0t 

Coll. by A. Black. WinnlpH* 

Canada 7.00 

Llal No. 13795 through R. E. 

Weaver. Reading. Pa 7.00 

Coll. by Frank Biecka. Seabeck. 

Waah 6.00 

Mra. C. H. Rowe. Buffalo. N. Y. 5.00 
Hana Ranch. New Haven. Conn. 5.00 

Louie Witten. N. Y 5.00 

W. S. a D. Ben. Fund Br. 

No. 177. Springfield, lU 5.00 

Chriat Delch. Jackaonville. Fla. 5.00 
Akael Laraen, New Bedford, 

Maaa 5.00 

F. S. R. Branch. Qeveland. 

Ohio 884.69 

Ruaaian Relief Organisation. 

Morgantown. W. Va 154.30 

Wnilam Jamea Sidia. N. Y.... 10.41 
List No. 13112. coU. by Stai- 

dollar. Rock Springe. Wy 47.40 

Coll. by Evert HUl. Cambric. 

Wyo 39.75 

Liata No. 6530. coU. by Chaa. 

Kiailia. Racine. Wia 19.34 

Coll. by Chaa. Pauelatti. Eureka, 

Cal 17.50 

Finnish Soc. Br. Ncwficld. N. Y. 10.90 
F. S. R. Branch, Chicago. III. 2.000.00 
F. S. R. Branch, Detroit. Mich. 800.00 
Roxbury Lettish Club, Roxbury, 

Masa. 250.00 

F. S. R. Branch. Yonkera. N. Y. 150.00 
Mra. Alice C. Erwin, Harbor 

Springs. Mich 8.35 

Chaa. Haener, MUwaukee. Wis. 1.25 

Bronx Society for Relief of 
Ruaaian Bablca. Bx. N. Y. .. 200.00 
Mra. S. M. Calkina. Denning. 

N. M 10.00 

I. A of M. Oakland, Lodge 

No. 284. Oakland, Cal 10.00 



2722 CoU. by H. Blum, Napa. Cal. 10.00 
2/23 George Dreach. Mercer, Pa 10.00 

2724 CaU. by Oscar Strom, Vashon. 

Waah 6.00 

2725 Davis Haraea. Hutchinaon. Minn. 5.00 

2726 Peter Senuu, N. Amhurat, Masa. 5.00 

2727 J. M. Donaldaon. Continental, 

Ohio 5.00 

2728 J. Mehlin, FUnt, Mich 5.00 

2729 Simon M. JamiUs, Moline. 111. 5.00 

2730 G. B. Marians, & J. A. Bam- 
houae. Trinidad. Col 5.00 

2731 Coll. by J. Chernoboy, Port 
Huron, Mich 5.0O 

2732 Jamea P. Dougherty, Tonawanda. 

N. Y 5.00 

2733 Alex. Hannatu, Pittsburg. Pa... 5.00 

2734 Journeymen's Barbera Int. Union 

Loc. No. 732. Waierbury. Conn. S.OO 

2735 George Butner, E. Cleveland, 

Ohio 5.00 

2736 Ralph Holbrook. New Kamilcbe, 

Waah 5.00 

2737 Katherine H. Hodglna, SaatUe. 

Waah 5.00 

2738 Mra. Lola Bamea, Richmond, 

Cal 5.00 

2739 Moaea M. KatUr, Memphia. 

Tenn 5.00 

2740 Mr. & Mra. Hugo Weder, Bakera- 

field, Cal 5.00 

2741 Mra. E. Cariaon. Belvedere, CaL S.00 

2742 J. B. I. U. of A. Loc. No. 828. 
Briatol. Conn 3.00 

2743 Fred. Bartling. Lakevlew, Oregon 3.00 

2744 Floyd Parka. Ukevlew, Oregon 1.00 

2745 Mrs. VirginU W. Otis. Denver. 

Colo 3.00 

2746 Coll. by Rev. J. N. Delcamp, 
Lanaing. Mich 3.00 

2747 W. S. ft D. B. Fund. Br. No. 1. 

N. Y. C 2.00 

2748 Marcua Stem, San Franciaco, 

Cal 2.00 

2749 F. S. R. Branch. Phila.. Pa. 750.00 

2750 F. S. R. Branch. Seattle. Waah. 250.00 

2751 Dr. A. B. Adelson ft Sam Levitt. 
Chicago, 111 100.00 

2752 Finniah Socialiat Br., Fitchburg. 

Maaa 73.00 

2758 U. M. W. of A. No. 2702, 

Gonn. Wyo 50.00 

2754 Coll. by P. GlaUfelder, Lading- 
ton. Mich 9.00 

2755 Workmen'a Circle No. 487. 
Poughkeepaie, N. Y 5.00 

2756 F. H. Hagerman. Cincinnati. O. 5.00 

2757 W. F. Walker. Twolurome, CaL 5.00 

2758 W. 8. ft D. B. Fund, Branch 

No. 109. Qaridge. Pa 5.00 

2759 L. H. Gibba. Scranton. Pa. . . 5.00 

2760 W. S. ft D. B. Fund, Br. No. 

178. Hackenaack. N. J 5.00 

2761 F. S. R. Branch, E. Chicago, 
IndUna 23.00 

2762 F. S. R. Branch. Kanaaa City, 

Kana 10.00 

2763 G. Lipinaki, Jersey City. N. J. 5.00 

2764 Hrnry C. Rummel. Detroit. 

Mich 5.00 

2765 CoU. by V. Piatnixky. Tobaiser 

Cal 4.00 

2766 Coll. by C. H. Becker. Ft. 

Wawne, Ind 3.00 

Ind 3.00 

2767 W. S. ft D. B. Fund Br. No. 2, 
Jeraey City. N. J 3.00 

2768 W. J. Sticht. Gloveraville. N. Y. 2.00 

2769 J. Kamposh. Springfield, m... 2.00 

2770 J. B. Hinman. E. Akron. Ohio.. 2.00 

2771 Loola I. Bella. Femdale. N. Y. 2.00 

2772 A. E. Johnson. Warren. Pa 2.00 

2773 W. K. Bryce. RIverhurat. Saak, 
Canada 2.00 

2774 S. Solomon. Cincinnati. Ohio.. 1.00 

2775 F. M. Adsit, Syracuse. N. Y... 1.00 
277*1 Hrrman Schwurttman. Bx., N. Y. 1.00 

2777 Minnie Allen, Morgentown. 

W. Va 1.00 

2778 A. D. Strangler. Enderiy. B. C, 
Canada 1.00 

2779 R. Steward. Enderiy. B. C, 
Canada -50 

2780 Mrs. R. H. Steward. Enderiy. 

B. C. Canada 1.00 

2781 L. W. Strangler, Enderiy. B. C, 
Canada 1.00 

2782 A. Enieny, Enderiy. B. C. 
Canada 1-00 
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2783 John Campbell, Endwrly, B. C» 
Canada M 

2784 Ralph Clark. Enderly, B. C, 
Canada SH 

2785 J. Monk, Enderly, B. C. 
Canada J^ 

2786 Albert Tonipkioaon, Enderly, B. 

C. Canada 1.00 

2787 Arthur Tompkinaon, Enderly, B. 

C. Canada 1.00 

2788 W. Tompkinaon, Enderly, B. C, 
Canada .50 

2789 Mra. L. M. Lambert, Enderly, 

B. C, Canada 2.50 

2790 £. R. Bobb. Enderly? B. C. 
Canada S.OO 

2791 L. Pilklngton. Enderly. B. C. 
Canada 8.00 

2792 Stephen Lellman. Enderly, B. C, 
Canada S.OO 

2793 A. M. Fenton. Enderly. B. C, 
Canada 1.00 

2794 C. J. Piper. Enderly. B. C. 
Canada .50 

2795 W. Barker. Enderly. B. C, 
Canada 1.00 

2796 Friend Walker. Enderly, B. C, 
Canada 1.00 

2797 Chaa. Montrilh. Enderly, B. C. 
Canada 1.00 

2798 J. Tompkinaon, Enderly, B. C, 
Canada 2.00 

2799 J. C. Perry, Enderly, B. C, 
Canada JS 

2800 T. S. Morton. Enderly. B. C. 

B. C. Canada 1.00 

2801 A. Friend 1.00 

2802 P. M. Klebapaaky. E. MoUne. 

Ill 1.00 

2803 Anonymoua through J. W. H. .. .50 

2804 J. Adelaon. G. HaKman. Preacott. 
Ariaona 10.00 

2805 Mike Stanoff. Rockport, Waah. 10.00 

2806 S. H. Babcock. Liat No. 6656. 
Conneant. Ohio 1.00 

2807 L. A. Schepp. E. LlTorpool. O. 1.00 

2808 Coll. by Walfrid Heinonea, 
Dulttth. Minn 18.60 

2809 C. Dobrodumoff. Liat No. 5424. 

Eaat Chicago. Ind S.2S 

2810 Collection by C. Jackaon, S«l- 
donia. Alaaka 70.00 

2811 Liih. Nat. Club, Detroit, Mich. 10.00 

2812 Mra. Catherine Arthur, Phil., 

Pa 21.00 

2813 F. S. R. Branch. San Franciaco. 

Cal 700.00 

2814 Workmen'a Circle. Br. No. 94. 
Stamford, Conn 16S.00 

2815 F. S. R. Branch. Portland. Ore. 150.00 

2816 United Mine Workera. Rock 
Springe, Wyo 100.00 

2817 F. S. R. Branch. Rocheater. 

N. Y 200.00 

2818 R II aaian -German Society. Racine, 

Wia 50.00 

2819 Henry F. Mine.. N. Y. C 29.00 

2820 F. S. R. Branch. N. Y. C... 640.90 

2821 F. H. Clark. N. Y. C 20.00 

2822 Coll. by John Weber, St. Louia, 

Mo 13.00 

2823 Aflfliaon W. Barr, Worceater, 

Maaa. 10.00 

2824 Mrs. Caroline Boatel. San Fran* 

ciaco. Cal S.OO 

2825 A. Zappe, San Franciaco. Cal. 5.00 

2826 I. Serier. Kennewick. Waah... 5.00 

2827 Louis Kontarlch. Samoa. Cal. 5.00 

2828 Coll. by L. W. Longmire, 
Mineral, Wath 5.00 

2829 Howard H. Burr, Waahingtoa, 

D. C 1.00 

2830 B. Arline PhiUipa, Wilkes Barre, 

Pa 1.00 

2831 Central Labor Council, Tacoma, 

Wnsh 24.90 

2832 F. S. R. Branch. Milwaukee, 

Wis 345.66 

2833 Brlgian Group, New Bedford, 

Mass 5.00 

2834 EIm Rolfe, N. Y. C 3.00 

2835 U. M. W. of A.. Local No.l440, 
Taylor Snrincs. HI 111.00 

28S6 Mrs T. U. Wilson. Heliim. Ind. 5.00 

28.17 J. Rnhinowitx. Philmlrlnhla. Pa. 5.00 

28^8 F. A. Foole, Fast Jordon. Mich. 5.00 

2839 Workman's Circle Br. No. 31, 
Morristown. N. J 3.00 

2840 Chn*. Palmiter. Stonrhoro. Pa. 2.00 

2841 Sinnlrv Binrk. list No. I260S, 
CrMirbrn. W. Va 20.25 

2842 T.i'h. Sons of America, Dickson 

City. Pa 15.48 

2843 Usts No. 13793.13794, W, J. 



C*narty, Hammond, Ind 7.15 

2844 A. Champion. DanTlUe, m... 9.00 
2S4S F. S. R. Branch, Lawrence, 

Maaa. 125.00 

2846 Dr. A. C. Heintte, Camden, 

N. J 10.00 

2847 F. S. R. Branch, Chicago, IlL 5.S0 
2M8 John Elliot, Wabash, Ind 2.00 

2849 Liat No. 7133 Coll. by Mike 
Skara, Leichburg, Pa 11.25 

2850 Aug. A Anna Mencke, Clereland, 

Ohio 5.00 

2851 United Mine Workera of Am., 

No. 2309, Rock Springe, Wyo. 175.00 

2852 J. C. Macy, Modeato, Cal S.OO 

2853 Committee through J. P. Ue* 
Grath, Pittsburg, Pa 616.55 

2854 F. S. R. Branch, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 1«.47 

2855 Kehitysaeura, Kelsey, Minn... 5.40 

2856 Collection by Frank HoUnaky, 
Hammond, Ind 1*50 

2857 Liat No. 5332, C. Kuharich, 
Cleveland, Ohio 4.00 

2858 Frank McArihur, J. L. Koenig, 

San Franciaco, Cal 2.00 

2859 R. Wight, Danbury, Ohio .... 2.00 

2860 Mrs. E. C Hill. Tampa. FU. 1.00 

2861 F. S. R. Branch, Gardner, 

MaM 250.00 

2862 F. S. R. Branch, St. Paul, 

Minn 186.50 

2863 Dr. L. A. Muldeking, Holding. 

ford, Minn 20.00 

2864 Herman RuiSn, St. Louia. Mo. 1.00 

2865 F. S. R. Branch, Boston, Maaa. 700.00 

2866 F. S. R. Branch. Erie. Pa 100.00 

2867 Finnish Socialiat Branch, Buffalo, 

N. Y 25.00 

2868 F. B. Shocklett, Ordway, Cole. 2.00 

2869 Jacob KoUnaky, New Orleana, 

U 5.00 

2870 Savely Green berg. New Orleana, 

U 2.00 

2871 Capt. Chaa. M. Albrecht, New 
Orleana, La 5.00 

2872 A. Kusmenko, New Orleana, La. 2.00 

2873 Karroll Moeea, New Orleana. La. 1.00 

2874 Lodge Kampen of lOGT of 
Worcester, Maaa., through Otear 
Larsen, Chicago, 111 5.00 

2875 A. Wilberg, through Oacar Lar* 

aen, Chicago. Ill S.Of 

2876 P. Wilberg. throu^ Oacar Lar- 

aen. Chicago. HI 3.00 

2877 P. Crondahl, through Oacar Lar- 

aen. Chicago. Ill 3.00 

2878 J. A. Anderson. Amshiiry. Mass., 
throngh O. Laraen, Chicago, 111. 1.00 

2879 Vigge Aronaon. St, Louis, Mo., 
through O. Laraen, Chicago. III. 5.00 

2880 Pete Anderson, through Edward 

Ellis. Gallup. New Mexico 1.00 

2881 Finnish Workers, through Matti 
Lehto. Bessemer, Pa 30.11 

2882 Emrst Schwnrts. List No. 9848. 

St. Louis. Mo S.70 

2883 Coll. hv Louis Kardos. CIctO' 

land. Ohio 4.00 

2884 Winer. Hickaville. L. I.. N. Y. S.rJO 
2RR5 F. S. R. Branch. Detroit. Mich. 400.00 

2886 Star Hat A Frame Co., Em- 
ployeea, Cleveland, Ohio 25.00 

2887 Russian Dramatic Club. Boston. 

Mass 300.00 

2888 Mrs. K. A. Bennett. Hurricane, 

W. Va 2.00 

2089 Italian Colony, throueh P. Saldi. 

Je«itip. Pa 123.72 

2890 Collrction hv Emil Tapaila. 
Jnncan. Alaska 24.05 

2891 Collrction by Pete Esvanoff. So. 
Brownnville. Pa 16.25 

2892 Ti«» No. 9R'>2. Ceo. Farnaworth, 
Wadsworth. Ohio 11.20 

2893 Srhiidardt Broa.. Terra Haute. 

Ind 10.00 

2894 J. J. 0"nntc. ihrouf;h Schndardt 

Bros., Terre Haute, Ind 5.00 

SROS Loiils Lone. D. C. N. Y. C... 1.00 
2896 En-ere BataiMe, Echo. Sasha. 

chewan. Canada 1.00 

'2897 W. S. A n. B. F. Br. No. 217, 

Fmil Andres. Secy. Maywood, 

N. J 10.00 

2808 Collecfion hv John Anderson, 

Port Vne. Pa 6.25 

2899 A'rh. A Ciisuv Verhulst, Col- 

linsville. Ill 8.2«? 

2*)O0 Dr. I. K. Rradv. Detroit. Mich. 200.00 

2901 C'«o. Fhrlich. (on Acct. of lists) 
Tnrlcahoe. N. Y 40.00 

2902 Es'honian Group, through J. 
Eihua, Phila., Pa 40.50 



290S 



2904 
2905 



2906 
2007 



2909 
2910 

2911 
2912 

291S 

2914 

2915 

2916 

2917 
2918 
2919 
2920 

2921 
2922 

2923 
2924 

2925 

2926 
2927 
2928 
2929 

2030 
2931 
2932 



Chaa. Selwood A Wife, Greeley. 

Colo. •• ^!*5I 

Chaa. Kluge, Sac Qty, Iowa 3.00 
Finniah Socialiat Branch, Green, 

Mich ***** 

V. A. Cams. Los Angeles, Cal. 1.50 

F. S. R. Branch. Ansonia, Conn. 189J6 
C»ll. by Jamea Eblen, Robard. 

K^y 29.50 

F. S.' R. Branch, Canton, OWo 23.62 
Co. by Roaa C. Powell, Eaat 

Uverpool, Ohio !*•» 

Leo J. Wydia, Belleville, HL 8.40 
Sam A. Harrison, Loa Angelea, 

Cal 7Ji 

Coll. by Helge KaUgren, Mln- 

neapolia, Minn • ••SO 

Joseph E. Badger, Wife A Chil- 
dren, Sebaatopol, Cal 4.58 

United Mine Workers of Am. 

Local No. 3574. Klein, Mont. 2.7S 

Coll. by W. F. Holmea, Farm- 

ington, N. Mexico 2,50 

CoU. by Ig. Huth, Cleveland, O. 1.50 

Henry Roeme, Ithaca, N. Y 1.00 

H. E. Sawdon, St. Elmo, Tenn. 1.00 
Coll. by Paul A. Knerr, San- 
dusky, Ohio 2-00 

F. S. R. Branch, Chicago, 111. 2,000.00 
F. S. R. Branch, Schenectady, 

N Y •...• 550.00 

F.' S.'r. Branch. N. Y 394.22 

Coll. by Stephen T*ylor, Wolf 

Pt., Mont W.Ot 

F. S. R. Branch, Branch, SeatUe, 

Wash 28.00 

Mra. F. E. Fick, Cleveland, O. 25.00 
Wm. Shaughnessy, Mans&eld. O. 25.00 
F. S. R. Branch, Bay City, Mich. 21.00 
Nat. Slovak Soc. Aaaembly 443, 

Ambridge, Pa 20.0t 

J. R. Reen, Portland, Ore.... 10.00 
H. S. Brown. Evanaton, 111... 10.00 
Dr. Philip Hillkowita, Denver. 

Colo W.Ot 

Christianaen. Mallen, 

L. I WOO 

Rodman Barker. Phila., Pa S.OO 

Chaa. Yagar, N. Y 5.00 

Coll. by C. A. Hoffman. Miamla- 

burg, Ohio 5.00 

John Devine. Cleveland, Ohio 5.00 
Adolph Fergin, Detroit, Mich. 5.00 

Coll. by W. H. Boyd, Paaco, 

Wash 5.00 

J. E. Scobba. Camaa. Wash... S.OO 

A. H. Lampe, Breckenridge, 

Colo 2-W 

Thoa. Brozenich. MIdvale, Ohio 2.00 
Marv E. Harrintton, New York 2.00 
Theodore R. Wiea. N. Y. City 1.00 
F. S. R. Branch. N. Y. City.. 140.00 
Ellen Hayes. Wellesley, Maaa. 100.00 
Mrs. M. Coffee. Fairvi*^, Mo, 25,00 
Fin. Soc. Branch. Weatview, 

Pittsbnrg, Pa 24.00 

Belle Robblna, N. Y. City.... 10.00 
Boardman Robinaon, Croton-on- 

Budaon, N. Y 10.00 

Captain A. Rust, Boston, Mass,. 10.00 
Louis Retaliate, Ft. Landerdale, 

Fla 10.00 

Coll. by J. H. Parker, CarroU- 

lon. Mo 8.00 

J. B. L U. Local No. 373, John- 

atown, N. Y 5.00 

Leo L Kerb, Cleveland. 3.00 

Mrs. Mary Frey, N. Y. City.. 2.00 

Jeannette A Benjamin Classberg, 

BroaUyn, N. Y 5.00 

Coll. by Pablo Anceaume, N. Y. 

City 14-2S 

Mary Graber, Philadelphia. Pa. 5.50 

F. S. R. Liih. Section, Brooklyn. 

N. Y 1.942.08 

F. S. R. Lith. Section, Brooklyn, 

N. Y 757.83 

Coll. by Rev. L. J. Andcraon, 

Boaton. Maaa. 7.25 

Mary Norton. Chicago. Ill 5.00 

Alex Pennamen, Spirit Lake, 

Ida 5.00 

Cancelled. Receipt No. 3105 

issued (5000.00) 

F. S. R. Branch. Chicago, 111. 1000.00 
F. S. R. Branch, San Franciaco, 

Cal 780.00 

S. T. A. S. R., Genera] Bureau, 

N. Y 500.00 

Belle S. Van Canteren. Loa 

Angelea. Cal 23.01 

Coll. br Samuel Bemhard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 20.00 



2933 Louia* 



2934 

3935 
2936 

2937 
2938 
2939 

2940 
2941 

2942 
2943 
2944 

2945 
2946 
2947 
2948 

2949 
2950 

2951 
2952 

2953 

2954 

2955 
2936 
2957 

2938 

2959 
2960 

2961 

2962 

2<>6S 
2964 

2965 

2966 
2967 

2968 

2969 
2870 
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S9n C«o. J. WUlinaii. N. Y. C... 1S.M 

2972 Jacob Le*iae, N. Y. C S.M 

2973 F. S. R. Uraach. Newark. N. J. 182.94 
2974. Worker* Inunodiate Aid to Sov- 
iet KuaaU. N. Y. C 147.M 

2975 Fioniah Soo. Br., Fitchburg, 

Maaa. 97.98 

2976 F. S. R. Branch. Racine. WU.. 24.42 

2977 F. S. R. ^r.p SeatUe. Waab 250.00 

2978 Workmen *a Circle Mutual Loan 
Aaa'n. St. Paul. Minn 25.08 

2979 H. U Clark. HighUnd Park. 

Mich 12.00 

2900 Liillian D. Arcbibold. Chieaeo. 
Ill 10.00 

2981 Mr*. F. Hoibroner, N. Y. C 10.00 

2982 Chaa. Sturia, Claymont. Del... 8.00 

2983 Finniab Soc. Dr. Clinton. Maaa. 10.00 

2984 Cbarlotte M. Levy. Newark, 

N. J « 5.00 

2985 C. Serley Lewiaton. Idabc... 5.00 
2985 John Saveikat. Loat Creek. Pa.. 5.00 
2987 W. S. a D. B. Fund. Br. 211. 

Elmhurat. L. I.. N. Y 5.00 

2968 S. Ealnff. .St. Paul. Minn S.OO 

2969 P. S. R. Branch, Tacoroa. Waah. 22.^5 

2990 Coll. bv Harry Kuenki. Evana* 

ville. Pa 21.60 

2991 Br. Pottttown. S. P.. Pottatown, 

Pa 16.50 

2992 S. Solomon. Cincinnati. Ohio.. .50 

2993 F. S. R. Branch. Providence, 

R. 1 166.97 

2994 Joint R. & Liih Relief Cora., 
Haverhill. Maaa. 66.50 

1995 Louia V. Middlelon. Grand Ra« 

plHa. Mirh 2,00 

2996 Frank J. Flaig. Cincinnati. O... 5.00 

2997 Arthur Warner. B'klyn. N. Y... S.OO 
2996 Coll. thru Fred Heaae. Muake- 

gon. Mich 14.50 

2999 C. W. Gilman, Poughkeepaie, 

N Y 11.25 

SOOO Mra. W. H. Adama. Stone Mt.. 

Va 10.00 

8001 Mra. F. Meyer, N. Y. C 5.00 

8002 P. A. Tinglry. Danville. 111.... 2.00 

3003 Vera Samorodin. N. Y. C 10.00 

3004 Thru Rev. L. J. Anderaon. Bo*« 

ton, MaM 1.00 

3005 Dr. W. Van Nette. Clyde. Ohio 8.00 
8006 A. W. Loucka. St. JohnaviUe, 

N. Y 1.00 

3007 Salomie Jarkson. Floortown, Pa. 1.00 

3006 F.. Kiihn. Cincinnati. Ohio 2.00 

3009 H. N. Daniela. U Grange. 111.. 100 

3010 A. Miinkena. Newark. N. J 1.00 

30J1 Cancelled. laaued by miatake 

r 12.00^ 

3012 Loui* Sailing. N. Y. C 5.00 

3013 M. M. Lorena, N. Y. C 4.00 

3014 Dr. M. G. Arguellea. Ybsr Qty, 

Fl* 5.00 

aOlS W. E. Gilatrap. Cottage Grove, 

Ore 8.00 

8016 Marenu* FHkaen, Caaadero, Cal. 2.00 

8017 J. R. Umixan. Knoxvllle. Tenn. 1.00 
3018 V. B. of C. J. of A. Local 1620, 

Rock Spring*. Wyo 25.00 

8019 IT. M W. of A.. Local 2516, 

Rock SpHnga, Wyo 25.00 

SOSO FelicU !.ar«nn. TTimty, Minn... 14.00 

8021 Coll. by Ales NienI, Ironwaod, 

Ml-b 10.00 

8022 Coll. by Cbaa. Palmlter. Stono- 

horo. Pa. 6.00 

S023 Peter Sommer. Peteraborg, Alaa- 

ka S.OO 

3024 Liaf No. 11811. H. Lockwood. 

Porteh.-ater. N. Y 1.00 

S02S T.i»t No. 11811. thru Udasin 

Broe. N. Y. C 1.00 

3026 List No. 1181. J. Shapiro. Part- 
che»fer. N. Y l.fO 

3027 Liat No. 11811. J. C. Nellasn, 
Portrhrstrr. N. Y 2.00 

8028 Lief No. 11811. 11. Gorkin. Port- 

ehcuter. N. Y 2.00 

3029 On Umt 111*11. J. Tuchin, Port- 

ehenter. N. Y 3.00 

8036 Mav TocMn. B'klyn. N. Y 5.00 

3031 Finnish Work, People*a Soc'y., 

FIv, Minn 62.00 

3032 U. M. W. Shiwaasee Local. Sag. 
Ifiaw. Mich 50.00 

3033 Hmnthy Cole. Poogbkeeptie, 

N. Y 25.00 

9094 AH Sac. Christian Lett*. Phila.. 

Pa 4 15.0d 

9035 Hnrid Butt. N. Y. C 10.00 

9086 W. i«. A D. B. Fund. Br. 173. 

N. T. C 5.80 

8037 Vina A Neil Stopaon. Riaterville, 

W. V*. 2.08 



20.50 
1.25 
1.00 
l.OO 
1.00 

IJS 

5.25 

5.00 
50.00 
70.00 
30.00 
10.00 

5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

3.00 
3.00 

3.00 

2.00 
2.00 

44.50 

85.12 

11.25 
.JO 

68.50 

1.00 
2.25 
5.00 
.50 
.50 
.50 
500.00 



3038 Goo. D. Saater. Su LouU. Mo. 2.00 
8039 M. C Salter. Kalanaaoo. Mich. 1.00 

3040 A. Uraon. Port .\rthur, Tex... 1.00 

3041 CoU. by Frank PUtaer, Dayton, 
Ohio 

3042 A. Butterfield. Rnekin. Fla.... 

3043 Wra. Glelcbaof. Rocheater. N. Y. 

3044 Wro. Guatke. Rocheater. N. Y. 

3045 Geo. Swayae, Rochester. N. Y. 

3046 Richard Boecker, Rocheater, 
N. Y 

3047 Cha*. Ei»enberg, Rocheater, 
N. Y 

8048 M. Rothmund. Rocheater. N. Y. 

3049 J. Mynhailow. Leichburg, Pa... 

3050 F. S. R. Branch. Lowell. Maaa. 

3051 f. S. R. Branch. Hanna. Wyo... 
.V152 Geo. A. Miller. Wakefield, Maaa. 

3053 L. Fortin. San Franciaco. CaL 

3054 J. E. N3rth. M. D.. Rock Rapida, 
Towa 

3055 Ellen Woodruff. Bninawick. Me. 

3056 H. R. Dougherty. N. Y. C 

3057 Roae I. Zeltaerman. Chelaea, 
Maaa. 

3058 li. G. Moore. Seatle. Waah.... 

3059 A. L. and S. Smith. St. Louia, 
Mo. 

8060 E. Barkenroad, New Orlaan*, 
I.a 

3061 S. Heraknik. B'klyn. N. Y. 

3062 Coll. by E. Larenaon, Juneaa, 
Ala 

3063 Lith Worn. Prog. AIL. Bingham- 
ton. N. Y 

3064 Coll. by OtUlia Schriver. Day 
tona. Fla 

3065 W. C. Aahlock. Xenia. Ill 

3066 F. S. R. Branch. Minneapolia, 
Minn 

8067 Edith and Ruth Nelaon. Two 
Harbor*. Minn 

3068 J. Merkl. Abiu Spring*. U. 

3069 G. F. Sediwy. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

3070 F. Marinaro, N. Y. C 

3071 F. De Corte. Bklyn. N. Y... 

3072 G. White. Harriaon. N. J 

3073 F. S. R. Branch. Trenton, N. J. 

8074 F. S. R. Branch. Worceater, 
Maaa. 800.00 

8075 Dr. A. B. Herachman. Jeracy 

aiy. N. J 25.00 

3076 F. S. R. Branch. N. Y. C... 1111.00 

3077 John Beiaa. List 395, N. Y. C 16.00 

3078 L. Overacker. Pongkeepaie. N. Y. 5.00 

3079 Mra. F. K. Rupprecht. Green- 
wich. Conn 

8080 F. S. R. Branch, Bellingham. 
Waah 

8081 Coll. by Louia Wilhelm. Port*, 
mouth. Ohio 

3082 W. C Branch No. 257. Bristol. 

Pa 

3063 Coll. by C Ko«trzew*kI, Chicago, 

m 

3084 O. Bodeen. Port Wins, Wia... 

3085 Henry Myera. Cariyle Saak. Can. 

3086 M. J. K. Blanchard. Stsneham. 
Colo 

3087 Liat No. 12920. Max Hirachberg. 
N. Y. C 

3088 F. S. R. Branch. Bayonne. N. J. 

3089 Nat Kaplan. N. Y. C 

SOOO A. Pitt. Cleveland. Ohio 

3091 F. S. R. Branch. Boaton. Maaa. 500.00 

3092 U. M. W. of A.. Local No. 493. 
Nokomia, 111 170.00 

3093 Studenta of the Qrcle of Light. 
Buffalo. N. Y 

3094 Employees of Robert J. Pnrdy. 
Buffalo. N. Y 

3095 W. S. A n. Benefit Fund Br. 
No. 40. Detroit. Mich 

3096 F. S. R. Branch. Grand Rapida. 
Mich 

3097 Mra. O. Silverman. Piedmont, 
Cal 

3096 Coll. by Joe Gomberg, Orient, 
III 

8099 Henry H. Sweetland. Brush, 
Colo 

3100 F. S. R. Branch. Kanaa* aty, 
Kanaaa. 

3101 F. S. R. Branch. Rock Springe. 
Wyo 180.46 

8102 List No. 12823 thru J. Zaleakl, 

Lewlaton. Me 31.50 

3103 John Kahl. Armatrong. B. C, 

Canada _^ .25 

8104 L Amter. N. Y. C 10.00 

3105 F. S. R. Branch, Toronto, Can. 

(Canadian 85000.00) 4.700.00 

8186 F. S. R. Braneh, Qevelaad. Ohle 500.00 



2.00 

77.51 

89.50 

11.20 

8.25 
1.35 
.50 

1.00 



7.50 

300.00 

S.OO 

S.OO 



26.00 



7.00 
25.00 



25.00 
10.00 



5.00 
2.00 



334.31 



8107 F. S. R. Branch, PortUnd, Ore. 850.00 
3108 F. S. R. Branch, Muakegon, 

Mich 100.08 

8109 A. T. W. of A., ntchberg. Maa*. 50.00 

3110 O. B. U. Juneau. Alaaka 25.00 

3111 Panama Canal Workera, Canal 

Zone 20.00 

8112 Liat No. 255 thra Mania Afroff, 

Bx. N. Y 15.08 

3113 Laatera Local No. 1 U. S. W. of 

W., Lynn. Maa* 10.00 

3114 Edmand Kosin*ki, San Diego, 

Cal 10.00 

3115 W. J. Gr*g*on. Aaheboro, N. C 10.00 

3116 Dr. John A. Miller, San Fran- 
ciaco. Cal 10.00 

3117 I. Serier, Kennewick. Wash... 10.00 

3118 Firat Aid Club. 4tb Grade No. 
Norwood School. Norwood, Ohio 10.00 

3119 John M. Killaugh, Waco. Tex. 5.00 

3120 H. E. Van Geldn, HickaviUe, 

N. Y 5.00 

3121 Frank Waechtler. Vanada. Mont. 5.00 

3122 Frank J. Roubal. Woodatock, 

ni 5.00 

8123 CuaUve C Hoenea. El Paao, 

Texaa 5.00 

8124 W. S. & D. B. F. Br. No. 137, 
Adama. Maaa 2.00 

3125 Mra. Sabina Zum Brunnen. En- 
field, Minn 10.00 

8126 M. B. Levick, San Franciaco, 

Cal 5.00 

8127 Ceo. A John Pedrick. Scranton, 

Pa 2.00 

8128 S. Claaman. Medford, Maaa. .. 2.00 

8129 Edwin F. Callins. Boaton. Maaa. 2.00 

3130 L. Paulding. Dea Moinea, la. 2.00 

3131 Loia Richardaon. Erie. Pa 1.00 

3132 Coll. by C. T. WiUUma. Mur- 
chinaon, Texaa S.3S 

3133 F. S. R. Branch, Qncinnati, 

Ohio 465.50 

8134 F. S. R. Branch. Sioua Oty. la. 98.96 

3135 F. S. R. Br.. Spokane. Wash. 112.50 

3136 F. S. R. Branch. Paaaaic. N. J. 90.02 

3137 Cancelled. Issued by mistake (7.75) 
31.18 Leopold Hoffman. Grafton. Ohio 5.25 
3139 F. S. R. Branch, Cheyenne, 

Wyo 6.50 

8140 Andrew J. MacDonald. FUt 
River, Mo 6.35 

8141 F. S. R. Branch. Eureka, Cal... 75.00 

8142 Frank Uhde. Rutland. Maaa. .35 

3143 Moe Levine. Brooklyn. N. Y... .50 

3144 Philip Proman. Brooklyn. N. Y. .25 

3145 Jake Kurroan. Brooklyn. N. Y. .25 

8146 Irving Pollack. N. Y. C .25 

3147 Harry Zeriin. Brooklyn. N. Y. .50 

8148 S. Cooper. Brooklyn. N. Y 25 

3149 E. Bcrger. N. Y. C .50 

3150 A. Rothenbcrg. N. Y. C .25 

8151 Isaie Cohen. Brooklyn. N. Y... .50 

3152 Henry Ginaberc, Bklvn. N. Y. .25 

3153 Abe Yudin, Bklyn. N. Y 25 

3154 David Cohen, Bklyn. N. Y 1.00 

3155 Mack Skyer. B'klyn. N. Y 1.00 

8156 laaie Lippman. B'klyn. N. Y... .50 

8157 Sylvia Miller. N. Y. C 25 

3158 J. Grenadlr. B'klyn. N. Y .25 

8159 Abe Hereo. N. Y. C .25 

3160 Joseph Cninin. Bklyn. N. Y. .50 

8161 Sam Baldcrman, N. Y. C 25 

8162 Coll. by H. Joki. Fairbanks. 
Alaaka 142.00 

8163 F. S. R. Branch, Erie, Pa 100.00 

8164 Elise M. Badger. Louisville. Ky. 10.00 

3165 Arthur D. Monaghan. Wellesley, 

Maaa. 10.00 

3166 Dr. Sidney B. Lery. N. Y. C... 10.00 
8167 Emile Klaaea, No. Minneapolis. 

Minn 5.00 

3168 Mra. M. G. Nightingale, Mont- 

roae. Pa S.OO 

3169 Harrv A. Voaborgh, Waraaw, 

N. Y 5.00 

8170 Walter H. Potter. Loa Angelea. 

Cal 5.00 

3171 Coll. by Ch. LIti. Sandnskv. O. 3.00 

3172 Coll. by Aubrey B. Bailey. Phlla. 

P* 8.08 

3173 Herman Schwantman. N. Y. C... 1.00 

3174 J. B. Retallick. E. Oranire. N. J. 8.00 

3175 F. S. R. Branch. CUffslde. N. J. 31.00 

3176 W. S. A D. Ben. F. Br. No. 166. 
Brooklyn. N. Y 5.00 

3177 List No. 7870. J. KDstevich. New- 

port. N. H 66.00 

3178 Pac. Coaat Ed. Bureau. Seattle, 
Waah. 400.00 
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8179 CoU. by Edw. HU, lUUiuaoo. 

Mich 22.23 

8180 Ldiih Serier, K«unewick. Utah. 5.00 

3181 Elis. D. Elder. WorthiDgton, 0. 5.09 

3182 W. C. Br. 403. Bklyn. N. Y. 5.00 

8183 G. L. Fisher. Jackson. Mich... 2.00 

8184 Mr. & Mrs. Ceo. Aspden, Grand* 

view, Calif 2.00 

8185 Mra. M. £. David. San Francia- 

CO. Cal 2.00 

8186 F. S. R. Branch, IndUnapoUa, 

Pa 300.00 

8187 Joa. Lencer. Philadelphia. Pa. 35,00 

3188 F. S. R. Branch. Belleville, 111. 20.00 

3189 Mary Rose McCord, Quincy, 111. 10.00 

3190 Sam Halkala. Hudson. Wyo 5.00 

3191 Daniel Hall. Hudson. Wya 5.00 

3192 Peter Proas, Bklyn. N. Y 10.00 

3193 F. S. R. Branch, Naahville, Ten. 5.00 

3194 Carlyle C. Mclntyre, Sierra 
Madre. Cal 7.00 

8193 Belfium Group. New Bedford. 

Mass 5.00 

3196 Coll. by Rev. L. J. Andcraon, 
Boston, Mats 9.50 

3197 F. S. R. Branch. WestviUe. Ul. 66.35 

3198 Coll. by Jacob Lake, Mayger, 
Oregon 60.85 

3199 Russian Famine Relief Com., Aa- 

toria. Oregon 18.50 

3200 F. S. R. Branch on Lisu No. 
9268.10901. Buffalo. N. Y 13.00 

3201 Edna G. Van Nrss. Chicago, m. 2.00 

8202 Dr. J. J. McVay, HaverhiU. 

IUm 2.00 

8203 Axel Nummi, E. Waymoutli, 

Mass 1.00 

3204 Coll. by W. H. Spahn. N. Y. C. 1.25 

8205 Coll. by H. C. Dicffcnbach, Carl- 

audt, N. J 3.83 

8206 Peter Shauman, N. Y. C 10.00 

8207 W. S. & D. B. F. Br. No. 316. 
BeUeville, 111 10.45 

8208 F. H. Conant, Auburn, Waah... 5.00 

3209 F. S. R. Branch. Chicago, III. 1,000.00 

3210 F. S. R. Branch, Worcester, 

Masa 250.00 

3211 F. S. R. Branch, Rockford, HI. 150.00 

3212 F. S. R. Branch. Grand Rapida, 

Mich 145.00 

8213 Croatian Frat. Ben. Asan, Pitta- 
burg. Pa 100.00 

3214 F. S. R. Br., Maynard, Mass. 44.00 

8215 August Mackie. Enaville. Idaho 25.00 
3216 List No. 37728 E. Miaher. 

Auburn, N. Y 10.00 

8217 W. S. a D. B. F. Br. No. 18. 

N. Y. C 6.00 

3218 Bayard Boyesen. Athol. Mass. 5.00 

3219 F. S. R. Br., E. Chicago. 111. 11.00 

3220 Chaa. Bematock. N. Y. C 5.00 

3221 Nellie Higman. WatsonviUe. Cal. 50.00 

8222 F. S. R. Branch, MinneapoUa. 

Minn 35.00 

8223 Coll. by J. Kriaaman, Haynes, 

N. Dakou 34.08 

3224 Coll. by Mika Kronholm. Bryant. 

Wash 26.00 

3225 Mrs. F. E. Dooley, Alaacadero. 

C«l 25.00 

8226 Margaret Tucker, Newton, Maaa. 15.00 

3227 Samuel Comfeld. Phila., Pa... 10.00 

3228 C. H. Tabor. Kingaman. Aria. 10.00 

3229 Coll. by L Putnam. Templeton. 

Cil 8.00 

3230 Kurt Sell. Walled Uka, Mich. 8.00 

3231 Meul Poliahera Int. Union Loo. 

No. 35. Hartford. Conn 2.00 

3232 A. C. Roegner. Troy, Mich..... 1.50 

3233 Creek Socialist Union. N. Y... S7.S0 

3234 Coll. by Anton Dickley, So. 
Royaltson. Masa 80.45 

3235 diarlea rWay. Oak Park. 111... 1.00 

3236 A. T. Jenninga. San Antonio. 
Teaaa l.OO 

3237 F. S. R. Branch, Detroit. Mich. 500.00 

3238 F. S. R. Branch, San Franclaco. 

C«J 400.00 

3239 F. S. R. Branch. Boston. Masa. 400.00 

3240 F. S. R. Branch. ManaBeld. O. 40.00 

3241 Workera* Club, Mullan, Idaho 20.00 

3242 Ida E. Riebenkam, Lancaater, 

N. Y 10.00 

3243 Caapar Wallpe. Elk. Cal 2.00 

8244 H. B. Alexander. Stanford Uni- 
versity. Cal 1.00 

3245 L*Union Franco- Beige, Lawrence, 
Masa. 188.60 

3246 Order of R. R. Scleg, St. Louia, 

Mo ei.58 

3247 F. S. R. Branch, Virginia, Minn. 11.77 

3248 Louia Parrish, Belleville. 111. .50 



3249 Walter Fricrdicli, Ballevill*. lU. 1.50 

3250 P. Pnnraala, Onurio. Canada 11.28 

3251 L. Acrea A G. Velga. Oaaa Lake» 

B. C. Canada 6.58 

3252 F. S. R. Branch. Vancouver, 

B. C, Canada 236.66 

3253 Mr. & Mra. B. Lynch, Grand 
Junction. Colo 5.00 

3254 Coll. by J. TuomaU. ChaaaeU. 

Mich 17.05 

3255 CoU. by W. L. Forreat. Janea- 

ville, Wia 10.00 

3256 H. Klattake, Sacramento. Cal. 5.00 

3257 Liat No. 9852. G. Farnaworth, 
Wadaworth, Ohio 5.00 

3258 Coll. by A. Boudreau, Attleboro. 

Maaa 2.00 

3259 John Hinea. Wapella. Ill 2.00 

3260 United Society; Srobobran Sloga, 
Pittaburgh, Pa 100.00 

3261 Ust No. 2801-5, F. S. R. Br., 
Nanticoke, Pa 145.06 

3262 F. S. R. Branch. N. Y. C 1.130.80 

3263 F. S. R. Br-nch on lisU. San 
Diego, Call 50.00 

3264 W. S. & D. B. F. Br. No. 102. 

San Franciaco. Cal 10.00 

3265 G. A. Brown. CecilviUe. Cal... 2.00 

3266 Esthonian Publ. Soc'y. N. Y. C. 60.50 

3267 Ethel Brook Sanford, Oakland. 

Cal 1.00 

3268 Louia Benaou. N. Y. C 50 

3269 A. Umi. Duluth. Miun lO.OO 

3270 Nat KapUn. N. Y. C 3.00 

3271 W. S. & D. B. F. Br. No. 246. 
Ridgefield Pk., N. J 2.00 

3272 Oscar Carlson. Yoman. Waah. 2.00 

3273 United Caechoalovak Org. of Am. 
Chicago, ill 1.359.00 

3274 F. S. R. Branch. SeatUe. Waah. 1.000.00 

3275 F. S. R. Branch, Waahington, 

D. C 575.00 

3276 List No. 9833, G. Breckerl, Cliff- 
side, N. J 7.00 

3277 CoU. by J. E. Downs, Fairbanks. 
Alaaka 52.00 

3278 Coll. by J. W. Stone. Latoac«. 
AUaka 40.00 

3279 F. S. R. Branch, Milwaukee. 

Wia 15.50 

3280 List No. 15062, Walter J. Con- 
arty, Hammond. Ind 6.00 

3281 List No. 6653. W. NevaU. Con- 
neaut, Ohio 5.50 

3282 Mra. Meina. Dundee. Oregon.. 5.00 

3283 Edmund Tremblay, Salem. Maaa. 5.00 

3284 Felix Sper, B'lyu. N. Y 5.00 

3285 Jamea S. Robertson, St. Paul, 

Minn 5.00 

3286 Coll. by E. Sarin. Schoharie, 

N. Y 3.50 

3287 E. A. Sandera. Cincinnati, O. 3.00 

3288 John Neblin. Hint. Mich 3.00 

3289 Joa Ramapott, San Franciac*. 

Cal 2.50 

3290 Mrs. Van dar Zee; San Francis- 
co, Cal 2.50 

3291 Alex Duncan, Detroit, Mich 2.00 

3292 F. S. R. Branch. Superior. Wis. 375.00 

3293 Russian Ed. Club. Lynn. Mass. 135.00 

3294 Hartford Womrn'a Relief for the 
Hungry Children of Russia Hart- 
ford, Conn 100.00 

3295 Joe Zelioaki. Saginaw. Mich... 15.00 

3296 Lists No. 12845.'*7 F. S. R. 
Branch. Ogden, Uuh 8.00 

3297 Dr. Rollin S. Myers. San Fran. 

Cisco. Cal 5.00 

3298 W. Romanik. Philadelphia. Pa. 5.00 

3299 Geo. Bucrubak. Ignacio. Cal. 5.00 

3300 W. E. H. Porter. Hanaboro. 

N. Dakota 1.00 

3301 Ukrainian Workmen's Assn. Her- 
kimer. N. Y 10.00 

3302 F. S. R. Branch, Waterbury. 

Conn 40.00 

3303 Samuel Solomon. Cincinnati. O. .50 

3304 Douglas. Jane and EUz.. Mcll- 
wraith. and Jane and EUx., 
Counaell. Hamilton. Ont.. Can. 5.00 

3305 Frances W. Epley. San Francis- 
co. Cal 2.00 

3306 Geo. D. Sauter. St. Louis. Mo. 1.50 

3307 F. S. R. Branch. Milwaukee. 

Wia 178.07 

3308 Dr. E. A. Moore. Boulder. Colo. 3.00 

3309 Mary F. Hare, Boulder. Colo. 2.50 

3310 Rinn and Archibald, Boulder. 

Colo 10.00 

3311 The Misses Shuns. Boulder. Col. 10.00 

3312 John R. Furiong. Baulder. Colo. 3.00 
3.'{I3 Mrs. C. Johnson, Boulder. Cols. 2.00 



3314 
3315 
3316 
3317 

3318 
3319 
3320 
3321 
3322 
3323 

3324 

3325 

3326 
3327 
3328 

8329 

3330 

3331 

3332 

3333 

3334 

8335 

3336 
3337 
.3338 
3339 

3340 

3341 
3342 

3343 

3344 

3345 

3346 

3347 

3348 
3349 

3350 

3351 
8352 
3353 
3354 

3355 

3356 
3357 

3358 
3359 

3360 

3361 
3362 
3363 
3364 
3365 
8366 

8367 

8368 

8369 

8370 
3371 
8372 

8373 
3374 

8375 

8376 

3377 
3378 
3379 



J. C. BcBride, Boulder, Colo. 5.00 
A. A. Parkhurat. Boulder. Colo. 10.00 

E. E. Brown, Boulder. Ohio.. 5.00 
Anna Morry Hunter. Boulder, 

Colo 10.00 

Lixaie M. Tru, Boulder, Calo. S.OO 
C. E. Snyder. Boulder, Colo. 10.00 
W. H. H. Music, Boulder, Colo. 2.50 
Anna Belle Morris. Boulder. Col. 5.00 

F. S. R. Br.. Centralia. Wash. 32.04 
List 10287. Finnish Soc. Club, 

Abedeen, Wash 66.75 

List No. 10288. Industrialist Sup- 
porting Club, Aberdeen, Wash. 34J9 
F. S. R. Br.. Kirkland. Wash. 20.61 
F. S. R. Branch, Tacoma. Waah. 57.50 
F. S. R. Br.. PorUand. Ore. 100.00 
List No. 10292. Axel Strsm. 

WiUiston, N. D 56.83 

List N» 10293. WilUam Kane, 

Minot, N. D 24.00 

Ust No. 10294, C. L. M.. Grand 

Forks. N. D 3.45 

F. S. R. Branch. Minneapolis, 

Minn 25.00 

List No. 10296. F. S. R. Branch, 

St. Paul, Minn 60.68 

F. S. R. Branch, Indianapolis, 

Minn 38.00 

F. S. R. Branch. Indianapolia, 

Minn 8.88 

List No. 10299. F. S. R. Br., 

Tiffin, Ohio 22.43 

F. S. R. Branch, Cincinnati. O. 50.00 

F. S. R. Branch. Chicago. 111. 40.00 
Cancelled. Issued bv mistake (25.00) 
Ust No. 12227. F. S. R. Brsnch. 

Superior, Wis 15.08 

List No. 12228. F. S. R. Branch. 

Duluth. Minn 20.00 

Cancelled. 

List No. 12229. F. S. R. Brauch, 

Two Harbors. Mich 1S.08 

Ust No. 12230. F. S. R. Branch. 

Hibbing. Minn 10.95 

List No. 12231. F. S. R. Branch, 

Oisholm, Minn. 10.06 

I. A. of M.. Oakland Lodge. 

Oakland. Cal 20.08 

W. S. & D. B. F. Branch No. 

64, Providence. R. 1 10.00 

Dr. E. F. German. Anchorage, 

Alaska lO.Ot 

G. P. GriSihs. Ancboraga. Alask. 2.58 
Coll. by C. Konkly. Detroit. 

Mich 8.08 

Mrs. J. G. Dutcher. Davenport, 

Iowa 1.00 

Mrs. S. T. Braman, Tampa. Fla. 1.08 

Mrs. E. C. HiU, Tampa, Fla... 1.00 

Coll. by M. Sookup. Neffs, Ohio 16.28 
List No. 2791. W. N. Paiteraan. 

Zaneaville, Ohio 10.00 

Coll. by Mrs. O. E. Julian, 

Ferndale. Wash iJO 

J. H. Steele. Philadelphia. Pa. 5.08 
Andrew Mattson. BelHngham. 

Wash S.Ot 

Edith Berkman. Chicaco. lU. 5.08 

Thos. S. McMillen. SalinevUle. 

Ohio 6.08 

Philip La Manna, Waahington. 

D. C 3.08 

Chariea Morris. Portland. Me... 1.00 

Mikel Swirbul, Priredale, Pa. 1.00 

Coll. by A. Friese, B'lyn. N. Y. 7.00 

F. S. R. Branch. Seattle. Wash. 162.60 
F. S. R. Branch. Erie. Pa... lOO.Ot 
Liats No. 7122-23, A. Huff, 

Easton. Pa 3.48 

List No. 5230, N. Crouse. Brook- 
lyn. N. Y 8.74 

E. E. Phillips. Cedarhurst. L. I.. 

N. Y 5.00 

F. S. R. Lithuanian Section, 

Brooklyn. N. Y 2.186.39 

F. S. R. Branch, Gilbert, Minn. 10.00 
F. S. R. Branch. St. Paul. Minn. 4.14 

F. S. R. Branch. Minneapolis, 

Minn 50.00 

F. S. R. Branch. Mason City, la. 10.00 
F. S. R. BrancJi, Sioux City, la. 30.00 
F. S. R. Branch. Rock Springs. 

Wyo 40.00 

F. S. R. Branch. Salt Lake Gty. 

Uuh 13.00 

F. S. R. Branch. Hanna. Wyo. 22.75 
F. S. R. Br., Cheyenne. Wyo. 15.00 
F. S. R. Branch, Denver, Colo. 68.75 
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Will Help Gome? 



These are the childien who need your aid, as Kizil ZdanoTich, an Armenian artist^ draws them for a Tiflit 
•xpofiition. The National Offica of the Friends of Soviet Russia, 201 Weat 13th St., New York, is ready to receivi 
yoor contributions. 
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Ninth Soviet Congress on Famine 

{At the Ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets a number of interesting speeches were delivered 
on the subject of the famine. Some of the proceedings in this connection are given below.) 



Resolution of Thanks to Dr. Nansen 

THE Congress adopted the following resolution of 
thanks to Dr. Nansen: *The Ninth All-Russian 
Soviet Congress, having learned of your noble ef- 
forts to save the perishing peasants of the Volga 
area, oflfers you its profoundest gratitude in the 
name of the millions of toilers of the Russian So- 
cialist Federated Soviet Republic. The people of 
Russia will ever cherish in its memory the name 
of the great scientist and explorer. Citizen Frithjof 
Nansen, who heroically broke through the eternal 
ice of the silent North, but was yet powerless to 
overcome the boundless savagery, rapacity, and 
heartlessness of the capitalist Powers.'' 

Foreign Governments and the Famine 
M. Sosnovsky reminded the Congress of Colonel 
Wedgwood's statement in the House of Commons: 
**Had the British Government given for famine re- 
lief even half of the sums they wasted on help for 
Denikin and Kolchak there would not have been 
one case of hunger death in Russia." He pointed 
out that all the various capitalist Governments 
and organizations had contributed £10,750,000 for 
famine relief, while the Allied Governments spent 
up to April, 1921, £180,000,000 on maintaining an 
army of occupation in Germany. How much was 
spent by them on the armies of Denikin, Kolchak, 
Wrangel, and the Archangel Government it was 
impossible to say, but the sum must have been 
enormous — and that money was spent on bringing 
death and destruction to the Russian people. 

Sosnovsky contrasted the liberality with which 
the capitalist Governments had financed the White 
armies with their meanness in famine relief. 
When it is a question of helping the Russian peo- 
ple the capitalist Powers reckon in a cold calcu- 
lating manner the question of profit and loss, not 
caring that death is daily taking its dreadful toll. 
M. Sosnovsky referred to the situation in countries 
like the United States and Argentine, where grain 
is being used as fuel while the people of Russia 
are dying for lack of bread. 



Kalinin's Report. 

Kalinib, the Chairman of the Congress and of 
the Central Famine Relief Conunission, gave a full 
report of the famine situation and the relief meas- 
ures in progress. He reminded the Congress that 
famine is not a new thing in Russia. Within twen- 
ty years there were four great famines, those of 
1891, 1898, nad 1911, while famines on a compar- 
atively small scale are a permanent feature of the 
peasants' life in Russia. 

It is not surprising that famine should have oc- 
curred in 1921. Since the beginning of the war 
in 1914 agriculture in Russia began to decay. Wo- 
men were replacing men who had been mobilized, 
but the number of able-bodied workers was con- 
stantly decreasing, great quantities of cattle were 
slaughtered, agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments were getting worn out and could not be re- 
placed. 

During the years 1918-1920 Red and White ar- 
mies constantly crossed and recrossed the area 
which is at present suffering from famine condi- 
tions. As early as 1920 the harvest failed in five 
provinces, and the Government had to supply re- 
lief; but in 1921 the number of people officially 
registered as suflfering from the famine conditions 
is twenty-two millions, and there are about five 
millions more who are very hard hit 

The first duty of the Central Relief Commission 
was the supply of seed for the autumn sowing. 
Hardly had this work been accomplished when 
the campaign began for the spring sowing. At 
present seed is being collected, cleansed, and trans- 
ported in order to be ready when the time for sow- 
ing comes. 

The attention of the Central Relief Conmiission 
was also directed towards the organization of food 
centers in the famine area for feeding the starv- 
ing population. With all the available resources 
of Russia it is, however, only possible to provide 
for the feeding of an average of 2,250,000 people 
per day. The plan of feeding was worked out in 
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conjunction with the Commissariat for Food, and 
was put in operation from October 1, 1921. 

The plan, as shown below, covers the supply of 
a number gradually increasing from 500,000 in 
October, 1921, to 3,250,000 in March and April, 
1922, and terminates in June, 1922, as the next 
harvest should be ready in July. 

1921 Number of people to be fed 

Month Children Adults Totals 

October ... 375,000 125,000 500,000 

November . 750,000 250,000 1,000,000 

December . 1,125,000 375,000 1,500,000 

1922 

January . . . 1,500,000 1,000,000 2,500,000 

February .. 1,500,000 1,500,000 3,000,000 

March .... 1,500,000 1,750,000 3,250,000 

April 1,500,000 1,750,000 3,250,000 

May 1,500,000 1,500,000 3,000,000 

June 1,500,000 750,000 2,250,000 

The f ollovring quantities of foodstuffs have been 
•et aside for carrying out the relief scheme: — 

Name of To be used To be used Total 

foodstuffs for children for adults 

(tons) (tons) (tons) 

Grain 70,313 28,125 98,238 

Groats 28,126 7,501 35,627 

Meat 35,160 28,123 63,282 

Potatoes ... 46,876 112,501 159,377 

Other rooU. 52,736 56,251 108,987 

Salt 3,128 3,753 6,881 

Sugar 2,350 — 2,350 

\ 

It was, however, obvious from the start that the 
calamity was so extensive that all the resources of 
the Soviet Government could not cope with it, and 
the co-operation of the whole nation, as well as of 
foreign countries, was invited. 

Up to December 1, 34,(X)0 tons of grain and 
10,000 tons of other foodstuffs had been collected 
in the country for famine relief. Small as this 
contribution is in comparison with the needs, it 
must be remembered that many have given all they 
can from their own slender resources. Never be- 
fore has the Russian people contributed so will- 
ingly for the relief of famine as the peasants and 
workers throughout Soviet Russia are doing at 
present. Up to December 13, 46,700 tons of relief 
supplies had been received from abroad. This 
quantity includes medicaments, motor lorries, etc., 
but there mtist have been not less than 26,700 tons 
of grain. 

Resolution on the Famine 

After the reports and discussion on the famine 
the Congress adopted the following resolution: 

**The drought of 1921, which destroyed the crops 
in large areas of Soviet Russia, has produced ter- 
rible famine conditions. The economic life of 
whole provinces and large areas has been de- 
stroyed, and many dbtricta are threatened with 



complete extinction. The deep wounds inflicted 
on Soviet Russia by the attacks of the White armies 
and by the blockade to which Russia was subjected 
for three years are responsible for the fact that no 
agricultural measures could be taken to guard 
against the calamity, and that Russia was power- 
less to fight its terrible results effectively. The 
conditions under which the Soviet Government had 
to fight the famine were all the more unfavorable 
because Soviet Russia could expect no serious help 
from the antagonistic foreign Governments. 

'The various famine relief committees set up 
by the Government were forced to rely at first 
only on the exhausted resources of Russia. The 
Soviet Government invited all the organizations 
of the Russian people to help in the relief cam- 
paign, and put the whole of the machinery of 
government at the services of the relief workers. 
A number of measures were taken, the first and 
most important being the granting of seeds for 
autunm sowing. The successful execution of this 
task had a great moral influence on the population. 
It stopped the stream of refugees and inspired 
hope in the population. .They believed now in the 
possibility of the regeneration of the drought- 
stricken area. 

"The Ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
having heard the report on the activities of the 
Famine Relief Commission and on the relief given 
by the laboring people of Russia decides: 

"(1) To inform all workers, peasants, and honest 
citizens, as well as Soviet institutions, that the 
terrible danger which faces many provinces 
and threatens the whole of their population, 
has not yet disappeared; that on the contrary 
it is becoming more threatening from day to 
day with the exhaustion of the meagre sup- 
plies of grain and substitutes which up till 
now have been available. 

"(2) To instruct the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee to take special measures to 
extend the work now being done by the 
People's Commissariats in the famine area, 
to strengthen their organization in that area 
and increase the material resources at their 
disposal for the purpose of the relief cam- 
paign. 

"(3) To take all necessary steps to ensure that the 
People's Commissariat for Food collects and 
delivers 200,000 tons of grain for feeding 
purposes and 417,000 tons of seed for spring 
sowing. 

"(4) To instruct the Central Relief Commission to 
consider as its first and most important duty 
the execution of the measures decided upon 
at the conference of famine relief committees, 
and especially of those measures designed to 
provide a permanent improvement in condi- 
tions in the famine area; and to bear in mind 
that it is also necessary to increase the volun- 
tary collections of money throughout the 
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country by a contribution from all business 
concerns, assessed as a percentage of output, 
turnover, or profits; and that particular at- 
tention should be paid to giving increased 
relief to children, and to the care of children 
generally, which must be considered as the 
most urgent duty of the organizations for 
famine relief. 

*The Congress expresses its profoundest thanks 
to the workers of all countries who have come to 
the assistance of Soviet Russia. In spite of the 
unemployment and the difficult economic position 
of the European and American workers, they have 
given generously to help the starving population 
of the Volga area. 

*The Congress notes that the laboring population 
of Russia appreciates especially the help it has 
received from the workers of Europe and America. 
The Congress sees in it an expression of the interna- 
tional solidarity of all workers. 

**The Congress notes that the capitalist Govern- 
ments and the Russian counter-revolutionaries, who 
up till now have been supported by these Govern- 
ments, have considered that the Russian famine has 
provided them with a suitable opportunity to at- 
tempt the overthrow of the Soviet Government and 
to make counter-revolutionary plots. At the same 
time important industrial interests abroad support- 
ed by their Governments owing to the pressure they 
are able to put upon them, have considered the 
famine a suitable opportunity for an attempt to 
obtain for themselves a predominant economic posi- 
tion within Russia. 



**The Congress notes also that the capitalist Gov- 
ernments have oflPered help on conditions which, 
if accepted, would mean the abrogation by Russia 
of her sovereign rights as an an independent coun- 
try, and would place her very existence in danger. 
In view of the terrible plight of the famine popula- 
tion and the necessity for obtaining wider relief 
the Congress approves the agreements concluded 
with foreign countries and organizations (A. R. A., 
Dr. Nansen, etc.). It welcomes these agreements 
as the first steps towards wider economic relations 
with other countries. But it also approves of the 
antagonistic attitude of the Soviet Government to- 
wards the use of the famine in order to prejudice 
the interests of the Republic — such attempts as 
those engineered by M. Noulens. 

**The Congress expresses its thanks to Dr. 
Frithjof Nansen, who is nobly endeavoring to ob- 
tain help for the starving peasants of Russia from 
foreign countries. It also expresses iti profoundest 
than^ to the American Relief Administration, 
which has developed its relief work on so wide a 
scale, and to all societies and countries who have 
sent help to the famine-stricken. The Congress 
instructs the Central Executive Committee, the 
Council of People's Commissaries, and the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs to do all they can 
to obtain further help from abroad. The Soviet 
Government should be ready to make all conces- 
sions which are not incompatible with the sovereign 
rights of the Republic and do not prejudice the 
country's security from external attacks or infringe 
upon the fundamental necessities of the economic 
life of the nation.'* 



The Famine and the Foreign » Powers 

By Paxton Hibben 

{The remarks made by Paxton Hibben at the Luncheon of the Foreign Policy Association^ held 
at Hotel Astor, New York, on January 21, 1922, are all the more interesting by reason of the fact 
that they were the occasion for an important correspondence between Mr. Hibben and Mr. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce of the United States, which will be published in Soviet Russia for March 15.) 



"T^R. Paxton Hibben: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I am exceedingly sorry that I 
cannot present as one of my qualifications to speak 
to you the fact that I have been in jail. (Laughter). 
I have never been in jail yet, I am sorry to say 
(laughter) — but I have hopes. (Laughter.) 

Now, I agree with almost everything that Mrs. 
Harrison said, so much so that I am not going to 
take up at all that line of reminiscence of what I 
saw in Russia; I am going to leave it with her, 
disagreeing with her on two points, which I shall 
state now. 

I don't find — and it is not at all because I know 
more about Russia than she does, but perhaps I 
know more about Communism than she does — I 
donH find that Russia is now, ever has been or is 
likely to be for a very long time a Communist 



dictatorship or Communist anything. I grant yoa 
that the men who are in charge of Russia are for 
the most part Communists; but I know that the 
men who are in charge of the United States ar« 
Christians, too. (Laughter.) 

And the second point of disagreement that I 
have with Mrs. Harrison is about free speech. 
Now, I went into Russia with no right to go there, 
I suppose; not from any prohibition by the Russian 
government — they were very glad to have me 
come — but because before I could go into Russia 
my own government took my passport away from 
me. I was rather cross about this and when I 
found out, on coming out of Russia, that the gov- 
ernment had been sending me telegrams about what 
to do and what not to do while I was in Russia, 
I went back to the State Department and asked 
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them how they got that way; I told them, "After 
you take my passport away from me I will do what 
I damn please" (laughter) — and I did. 

Throughout Russia, from one end to the other — 
and I, also, speak Russian to a certain extent — I 
found criticism of the present government of Rus- 
sia rampant. There was no group of Russians 
about a station or in a tea shop or any place else 
that were not talking politics very violently and a 
great many of them, perhaps the majority of them, 
attacking the present government; but I want you 
to understand that the criticism was the type of 
criticism that you hear in any country, that you 
can hear in this country, where you hear Democrats 
who are attacking the government of Mr. Harding. 
It was not that type of criticism which will lead to 
a revolution in Russia, and for that type of criti- 
cism — I mean open criticism of the government — 
there was absolute freedom of speech as far as I 
could see. 

Now, the matter which concerns me and which 
Mr. McDonald says is controversial, the matter 
which concerns me very distinctly and I think you, 
too, as American citizens, is the question of our 
national attitude — our governmental attitude, if you 
please — toward the present government of Russia 
and the bearing which the relief now being ad- 
ministered in Russia has upon that attitude. 

I happened to be in Russia at the time that the 
arrangement between the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment and the American Relief Administration was 
effected, and I was there when the first representa- 
tives of the American Relief Administration arrived 
in Moscow. I talked about this program of relief 
with many of the people in the Soviet government 
and I found that there was a very distinct view 
about it on the part of the Russians themselves — 
they were rather dubious about the motives which 
underly our undertaking relief in Russia. Now, 
they had had the Friends working in Russia for 
some years and the Friends had earned the very 
high regard of everybody in Russia. They had 
minded their own business and they had effected 
very excellent relief, on a very small scale of 
course, and everybody liked them. With the ar- 
rival of the people of the American Relief Admin- 
istration everybody began to ask: "What is the 
big idea of feeding a million children and leaving 
about 27,000,000 people to starve? What is to be 
gained by it?*' 

So with that idea very strong in my mind, when 
I came back I went to Washington and I had an 
opportunity of talking with Mr. Hoover and I told 
him that in my view, which is Mrs. Harrison's 
view, there was only one really effective relief 
that could be given to Russia and that was a con- 
structive relief that would enable the Russians 
to get on their own feet, and that relief of a very 
few people in Russia would inevitably lead to the 
death of a very great many and possibly to another 
famine next year owing to the lack of production 
because of the lack of seed-grain and because of 
the lack of agricultural implements and so on; 



and I put it very strongly to Mr. Hoover that if 
we were really sincere as a people or as a govern- 
ment in trying to get Russia back on her feet, 
in trying to help the Russian people to help them- 
selves, that there was one way to do it, and only 
one, and that was a comprehensive scheme of eco- 
nomic relief which would put Russia back in 
position to support herself. And Mr. Hoover re- 
plied that he was sure that the American people 
would not do this, that he believed that the Amer- 
ican people would grant any amount of relief for 
starving children, but they were not interested ill 
putting Russia back on her economic feet. 

I said to Mr. Hoover that I disagreed with him, 
that I believed that if the matter were put squarely 
before the American people they would be for 
the economic regeneration of Rus&ia, and I asked 
his permission to go out and say frankly what I 
thought about that and he said, "Go as far as you 
like; the more you talk about Russia the better 
people will understand it** And so I am talking 
n^w quite frankly in opposition to this attitude 
which Mr. Hoover has taken, in which he may b* 
right and I may be quite wrong. 

Now, about this time Mr. Allen Wardwell, who 
is here, headed a committee for relief called Thto 
Russian Famine Fund, which went out to gather 
funds to be used by the Quakers in their relief 
work in Russia. The Quakers, of course, had been 
working in a very small way. The idea was to 
get together $5,000,000 to enable the Quakers to 
extend their relief, and this committee included a 
very great many good people, and I was all for 
it and I think most everybody was for it. An 
about that time Mr. Hoover came before Congress 
and asked for $20,000,000 to buy supplies to send 
to Russia, and he got it; and then diere came ft 
changed attitude on the part of our government 
toward this relief business, and it is that that I 
want to put before you to-day and I think we ought 
to be cleared up in this matter; because tikii 
$20,000,000 does not belong to the administration 
in Washington or to anybody else — it belongs tp 
you and to me who pay the taxes; we have brought 
this $20,000,000 into the treasury of the United 
States Government and we have something to say 
about how it is to be spent The moment tha^ 
$20,000,000 was turned over to the American Re- 
lief Administration there came into the public 
prints a great deal of talk about the transportation 
situation in Russia being so bad that nothing more 
could be handled in the way of relief suppliei 
except what was to be bought and sent in by the 
American Relief Administration; in other words, 
that it would be necessary for Mr. Wardwell's very 
excellent Committee, the Russian Famine Fund 
to curtail its work, because even if it did get 
$5,000,000 it could not send supplies into Russia 
for the reason that the Russian ports and the Ru9> 
sian railways could not carry those supplies; and 
I happen to know that a great many people who 
inquired of those in authority in the Ainerican 
Relief Administration were told there was no uM 
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of raising more than the $20,000,000 because the 
additional supplies could not be taken care of by 
the Russian transportation system. 

Now, I spent a great deal of time in observing 
the Russian transportation system and I do not 
believe that's true; I believe that the people in 
this country are misinformed. I know that the men 
who ran one of the railways there told me they 
could handle 2,700 tons of food every day out of 
Novorossisk; I know that Professor George Lomo- 
nossov, who is head of the Russian railways, told me 
that the railways out of Rostov could handle 2,000 
tons of food a day; that makes 4,700 tons of food. 
I know in addition to those ports there is Nikolaiev 
and Berdyansk and Sebastopol and Feodosia and 
Kerch and Odessa and Mariupol, all ports that 
lead into points on the Volga by rail, all of which 
could carry a great deal of food supplies. I know 
also that there is the great Trans-Caucasian Railway 
that runs from Batum to Baku and which could 
carry supplies from Batum to the Caspian Sea, 
where they could be carried up to Astrakhan at 
the mouth of the Volga. In other words, I am 
convinced that if one wanted to do it, one could 
deliver 10,000 tons of food a day to the Volga 
famine region, and 10,000 tons of food a day 
would mean the saving of the lives 17,500,000 
people instead of 1,250,000 people, who are all 
that are being fed by the American relief to-day. 

Now, I respectfully submit to you that there is 
something upon which we ought to be clear. Is 
there an effort to concentrate or to limit in any 
way the relief which is being given by the Amer- 
ican people to those in Russia who are starving 
to a small number of people, with the possibility 
always that those who do not receive relief will 
become dissatisfied with the present government 
and overturn the government; and if there is that 
tendency or that purpose to limit the relief that we 
are extending to Russia, why is it being so limited 
and what is the idea behind it? Now, I am im- 
pugning nobody's motives; I am simply asking 
this question as one American taxpayer, and I leave 
it with you to think it over. 

There is another question which confronts me 
also and that is whether Russia is to have that 
peace which Mrs. Harrison says is so essential to 
any real solution of the Russian problem. I think 
that that peace depends of course not upon us, 
because we are not going to make war upon 
Russia, I take it, but it does depend upon the 
attitude of the European powers; and with the 
present change of Government in France, I think 
we are all asking ourselves what is Monsieur Poin- 
care's attitude going to be toward Bolshevist 
Russia? 

In that connection, a fact which has come to my 
attention, which has been reported to me, is of 
interest I have been informed by a diplomat, who 
is in position to know whereof he speaks, that, on 
the 21st of last October at Angora, Monsieur 
Franklin Bouillon, representing the French Gov- 
ernment, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 



the Turkish Nationalist Government entered into a 
secret agreement by which the French were to sup- 
ply the Turkish Nationalist Government with a hun- 
dred million francs in gold and with ammunition 
necessary to prosecute a new war upon Soviet Rus- 
sia this spring. Now, I have no proof of that; 
I simply have the word of this diplomat who tells 
me that he was present at various conferences in 
Paris in which large French financial interests were 
represented, and he gives me the name of the man 
who acted as the paymaster for this little scheme, 
and he explains to me that the purpose of it — and it 
seems to me a rather plausible purpose — is to 
secure for France that oil field just north of the 
Caucasus Mountains which France has not been 
able to secure by any arrangement which she has 
been able to make with the British Government 
since the Treaty of Versailles. You will recall 
that at the conference at San Remo, oil played a 
very large part, and it was so arranged that the 
Mesopotamian oil fields should be largely — seventy- 
five per cent., I believe — British owned; and 
Admiral Chester reported about the Persian oil 
fields that they were virtually completely under 
British control. The oil fields of Baku, which were 
formerly the second largest oil fields in the world, 
used to belong very largely to the Rothschild in- 
terests, which are French. 

In the course of many negotiations which have 
taken place in the last few years, the Royal Dutch 
Company, which really controlled that oil field, 
passed into British hands, and the French have 
only a very small proportional part in the nomin- 
al ownership of the Baku oil fields, which of 
course are actually in the possession of the Soviet 
Government. That leaves the British in control 
of all the fields of the Near East, and the French 
with nothing. 

If the French arc going to have large battle- 
ships, or if they are going to have a large fleet 
of submarines, they must have oil. I am not blam- 
ing the French. As the world is to-day, it is im- 
possible for a nation to have a navy without oil, 
and if the French go into an agreement with the 
Turkish Nationalist Government by which they 
expect to be able to wrest from Russia a large 
oil field, producing something like 2,000,000 tons 
of oil in 1916, that is a business as business is 
done to-day, isn't it? 

But, what does interest me, my friends, is this: 
that any new attack upon Soviet Russia is going 
to produce more hardship, is going to drive that 
distracted people into a further condition of abys- 
mal despair, and may launch on the world more 
war and more misery; and it does seem to me 
that it is an infamous thing that this should take 
place without somebody trying to stop it Now, 
I don't know — as I say, I have no documents to 
prove this; it may be quite wrong — but it does 
seem to me that we can all profit by bringing it 
out in the open and having a talk about it and 
seeing just what the French are at 

There is another element in the situation, of 
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course, which seems to be fraught with danger — 
and perhaps that is because I have, as Mr. Mc- 
Donald said, lived a long while in the Near East — 
and that is, the price which the French, according 
to my informant, have paid to the Turks for this 
agreement; for, obviously, the Turks are not doing 
this for love of the French; they are doing it be- 
cause they expect to get something themselves, 
and what they expect to get out of it is, of course, 
the old thing we have heard so much about, — a 
vast Mohammedan corridor all the way to India; 
and they expect to get it in this way. 

Mind you, that dream has been the dream of a 
vast number in Turkey and among the Moham- 
medans for many years. The realization of that 
dream really enlisted Enver Pasha and Talaat 
Pasha on the side of Germany in 1914; it was that 
dream which led the Turkish army to Baku in 1918, 
after the break-up of the Russian Trans-Caucasian 
army; it was the realization of that dream, in the 
fall of 1920, which led the Comroander-in-Cbirf 
of the Turkish Nationalist Army to invade Armenia, 
and to try to reach Baku and to hook up Moham- 
medan Turkey with Mohammedan Azerbaijan to 
reach all the way to India. In 1920 Russia put her 
foot down and said: "We will not allow the crea- 
tion of a vast imperial Mohammedanism in the 
world to-day." 

Now, if the Turks have hooked up with the 
French and expect to hook up Turkey with Azer- 
baijan and so on around to India, the French 
getting the oil fields, on the way, out of it, and 
the Turks finally realizing this dream of a vast 
imperialistic, militaristic Mohanunedan empire, it 
seems to me that we are going backward from 
even such a peace as we have, resulting from the 
war; and I respectfully submit to you that that 
is also a matter that we must take up and bring 
out in the open and talk about 

Now, my friends, I have talked a great deal 
about other things; but I want to say one little 
word about Soviet Russia. When I came out of 
Soviet Russia, I felt very much like a man who 
has stepped out of a fairy story. You remember, 
all of you, that old fairy story about a swineherd's 
son who married the beautiful princess and who, 
before he could get her, had to pass through so 
many trials? You remember he had to pass over 
the Great Desert where he found all the bleaching 
bones of the people who had died on their way 
to the beautiful princess, and how he was guided 
by this fairy godmother of his, and how he came 
to the tree where there was the golden apple, and 
it was guarded by a great dragon; and by the 
help of his fairy godmother he somehow or other 
got that golden apple. And then he came to the 
great mountain of glass. And on top of this moun- 
tain was the palace with its sweet, cool garden 
where the princess lived. And it was his fairy god- 
mother who got him somehow or other to the 
top of the mountain of glass; and he came at last 
in that sweet, cool garden were the beautiful prin- 



cess lived. And the name of that fairy godmother 
Is Faith. 

I felt when I left Russia and came back to this 
world, where everybody is toiling and sweating 
and getting money, only to give it away; where 
people are hating one another; where people are 
driving one another out of work; where there ars 
those who are great and rich and those who are 
poor and needy and starving, and where there is 
only hatred in the world, one for the other, — I 
felt as though I had come out of a fairy story 
when I left Russia. And I know and you know, 
in our hearts, that this thing which those people 
over there have conceived — this great, wonderful 
life where we all have a chance of beauty and 
fulfillment and education and fineness, is a won- 
derful, wonderful dream. Maybe it can't be. May- 
be it will only be thousands of years before that 
great dream comes true. But that dream will come 
true only if we have faith, only if we believe in 
fairies, — and I do. (Great applause.) />. 



Propaganda Against Relief 

By Paxton Hibben 

(At the Hunger Banquet arranged by the Friends 
of Soviet Russia in New York on February 11, Mr. 
Hibben made the following further reference to the 
subject of his controversy wi^ Mr. Hoover.) 

T^HREE weeks ago, at a meeting of the Foreign 
-■■ Policy Association at the Hotel Astor, I seem 
to have started something which has assumed amaz- 
ing proportions. I asked a plain question: 

"Is there an effort to concentrate or to limit 
in any way the relief which is being given by 
the American people to the starving of Russia, 
with the possibility always that those who do not 
receive relief will become dissatisfied with the 
present government of Russia, and overturn that 
government? And if there is that tendency or that 
purpose to limit the relief that we are extending 
to Russia, why is it being so limited, and what is 
the idea behind it?" 

We have to-day a categorical answer to that 
question. The propaganda emanating from Washr 
ington, from the Department of Justice and the 
Department of State and the Department of Com- 
merce, all official departments of our government, 
which is appearing in the New York Times and, 
I believe, in the Chicago Tribune, is a definite effort 
to limit the relief which is being given by the 
American people to the starving of Russia. The 
effect of this propaganda is and is intended to be 
so to impress diose whose generosity of heart might 
otherwise tempt them to give of their substance 
to help the starving millions of Russia with the 
possibility that some of the funds so contributed 
might be handled by the Soviet Government of 
Russia, that their giving is at least discouraged 
if not inhibited. The idea back of this propaganda 
seems to be to brand every man or woman in the 
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United States who dares to save a starving child 
in Russia otherwise than through the American 
Relief Administration as a *^red" or an associate 
of "reds". The New York Globe has stated the 
logical consequence of this campaign against char- 
ity and broad humanitarianism : 

^The natural consequence of the silly attack up- 
on various bodies which are collecting funds and 
food for Russians in the famine areas will be to 
add to the millions of impotent and innocent vic- 
tims." 

Of course this will be the result, and those 
who have launched this campaign to starve the 
Russians know it full well. Back in 1919, Mr. 
Hoover sent a cablegram to President Wilson, 
referring to an American relief organization then 
operating abroad, in which he criticized the methods 
6f that organization and added that if the facts 
^ere to become known the resulting scandal would 
be a blow to organized charity for a generation — 
I quote from memory. He proposed, not that that 
Organization be publicly arraigned in the press, 
I^ut that men whom he would choose should be 
placed in control of that organization to reorgan- 
ize it And it was done. 

Now Mr. Hoover knew then — and I quote Mr. 
Hoover now merely as an authority on relief 
work; certainly there is none greater — that an 
attack upon one relief organization as inefficient 
Or incompetent or dishonest would inevitably re- 
flect upon all relief agencies seeking funds from 
the public; and as Mr. Hoover was himself then 
seeking funds from the public for relief work, 
and did subsequently again go before the public 
for funds for relief work, he very naturally did not 
want to do a thing which would inevitably dis- 
credit all relief. But now it is different. The Amer- 
ican Relief Administration has received its funds 
from the Congress — it has no need to make a 
public appeal. But there are other organizations 
whose aim is as much the saving of the famine 
Tictims of Russia as the American Relief Admin- 
istration — and who impose no conditions whatever 
upon their relief, save that those to whom food is 
sent be hungry. They must go to the people of 
the United States and appeal for funds if they are 
to save anyone. And this attack on all relief or- 
ganizations not controlled by the American Relief 
Administration or not actively hostile to the Rus- 
sian Government, ties their hands and makes their 
task, already a difficult one, almost an impossible 
one. 

For let no man think for a moment that the 
American allotment of food for the starving of 
Russia will meet the need. It will not. Immediate- 
ly above the article in the Times this morning 
attacking all other relief agencies not semi-official 
diere is a London dispatch quoting the American 
Relief Administration itself as staling that "official 
request was made by the Soviet Government for 
further additions to the child feeding program 
i^ certain Volga districts due to the increasingly 
terrible conditions in the Volga valley." The 



Times itself, on December 26, in an editorial placed 
tlie number of starving in Russia at 15,000,000 
and on January 7, quoted President Kalinin of 
Russia as putting the figure at 27,000,000. By no 
possibility can the American Relief Administra- 
tion give to 6,000,000 people even so little as 14 
ounces of bread per day until the harvest is in. 
Who is going to keep the other 9,000,000 Rus- 
sian farmers from starving? There are 9,000,000 
children to feed. If every bit of the American Relief 
Administration's stock goes to feed children only, 
there will be something like 3,000,000 children 
to keep alive until the middle of next August 
Who will do it? And if this campaign against 
the relief agencies which are trying to complete 
the job of saving the millions of starving in Rus- 
sia, has the effect of curtailing the gifts of the 
generous people of the United States to save those 
millions, who is responsible for their needless 
death? 

In a letter to me of February 3, Mr. Hoover took 
exception to what he termed my fear that he 
would commit murder. I should, myself, have 
hesitated to put a name to what must be the effect 
of this propaganda from Washington in which Mr. 
Hoover himself is so largely quoted. But Mr. 
Hoover has put a name to it. Let it stand. 

Understand me; I am throwing no stones at 
Mr. Hoover. He has got together $47,500,000 for 
the starving of Russia, and a man who can do that 
I take off my hat to. For what I am interested in 
— and what we are all interested in, I take it — 
is those people over there who have fought the 
good fight — who have existed for four years in 
the face of an enemy world — and who now have 
their backs to the wall, driven into a corner by 
sheer hunger. I don't want to see them lose that 
fight; but most of all I do not want to see them 
lose that fight for the lack of food of which you 
and I have plenty. And what they have got to 
understand down in Washington is that the war 
is over, and all the dark and shady methods of 
the war — the propaganda and the terrorizing of 
people into silence — are done with. And that if 
millions of workers all over this country want to 
take up the job of feeding the starving of Russia 
when the supplies of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration are exhausted — as workers, to help the 
workers of the only government of workers by 
workers and for workers in the world — it is no- 
body's business to interfere. And those who try to 
interfere are the ones who are making politics out 
of relief, not those who are trying to feed the 



starvmg. 



REMITTANCES 

Remittances from abroad should be in United States 
funds only. Drafts on U. S. Banks and Money Orders on 
U. S. Post Offices should call for payment in dollars, as 
other forms of payment require much attention and book- 
keeping, besides causing actual loss of money to this 
Office. This refers only to payments for this periodicaL 
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Famine Relief by the Workers 



By Edgar T. Whitehead 

{Delegate of the International Workers' Fam ae Relief Committee to the U. S. A. ComradM 
Whitehead left this country for England on February 17.) 

(CENTRALIZATION and coordination are the demonstrations were held for famine relief in every 

large town in Europe and the whole of the wage* 
for this day, November 7, donated to relief wort 
At Christmas and New Year great drives wert 
also held for the benefit of our starving brother^ 
in Russia, and in Germany especially, a powerful 
agitation was carried on at this lime. "At Christmai 
profiteers buy pearl necklaces for their mistresses, 
but the class conscious worker makes a gift of food 
for his starving Russian comrades." *The first 
Christmas present of each worker belongs to tht 
starving brothers in Russia". "For every worker 
the love festival (German for Christmas) is a 
festival of solidarity with his starving Russian 
brothers". Under such slogans a great action wai 
carried through, which gripped the wide massa 
of the workers in a manner never before witnessed. 



fundamentals of successful organization, and 
with this in mind the Workers of Europe were 
unanimous in their desire of international co- 
ordination of all workers' efforts for the Famine 
Relief Action. 

Complete coordination was unfortunately not 
achieved but it is true to say that the whole Labor 
Relief Movement in Europe for the starving Volga 
peasants comes within one of two great frames: 
that of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions (the "Amsterdamers") boasting twenty 
million membership — the right wing, and that of the 
Workers' International Famine Relief Conunittee 
(Berlin) — the left wing. 

The Work of the Workers* International Famine 
Relief Committee 

The Workers' International Famine Relief Com- 
mittee early took its stand on the platform of 
material aid to the famine sufferers free from all 
political conditions or considerations. Workers' 
organizations, both political and industrial, right 
wing and left wing, were invited to cooperate with 
the Berlin Conmiittee on this basis, and a very 
wide response was shown. 

The province of Kazan was allotted to this com- 
mittee, and by the beginning of December they 
were able to announce that no fewer than seven- 
teen food ships had been sent to Russia under 
their auspices, that rations were being issued to 
225,(X)0 persons in Kazan, that fifteen main dis- 



Austria 
Foremost among the work of these national sec- 
tions was that of the Austrian workers who despite 
their own terrible poverty and terrible semi-famint 
conditions contributed weekly one hour's pay per 
week for the famine funds. This steady and sus- 
tained method of help brings larger results than 
any spasmodic or irregular effort can achieve and 
thirty million of Austrian kronen were speedily 
collected in this manner. 

Germany 
^ The workers of Germany also showed great ac- 
tivity and amassed three million marks very rapids 



tribution centres had been 'established there under ][' /" ^ddition, vast collections of articles to help 



the direct supervision of trade unionists of the 
different European countries, Jiat in addition three 
hundred car-loads of foodstuffs had been delivered 
to Marxstadt, Saratov, and other centres on the 
Volga, and that a total sum of 800,000 dollars 
had been raised by the united efforts of the various 
national sections. 

Under the leadership of the Central Committee 
in Berlin the sections of the Workers' International 
Famine Relief Committee have carried through a 
series of successive great drives for relief. The 
first of these was the initial Famine Week in August, 
when the whole of the resources of the component 
organizations, as regards press, speakers, and gen- 
eral propaganda were devoted to stimulating the 
relief work. In Britain alone over 1,000 famine 
meetings were held during this week, including 
467 outdoor meetings in London alone. Over a 
quarter of a million handbills were distributed and 
special editions of the workers' press, devoted 
to information about the famine and relief action. 

The next great drive was in the week of Novem- 
ber 7, the anniversary of the Workers' Revolution 



the famine area, of iron goods, tools, nails, warm 
clothes, boots, children's clothes were made. Cities, 
towns, and villages, all took their share in this 
work which reached great proportions, some thous- 
ands of cases being dispatched from Stettin harbor 
in this way. 

The working women formed mending circles to 
put all gifts of clothes in good repair, and similar 
working circles were formed by cobblers and 
carpenters to repair the boots and make the pack- 
ing cases. Some children's groups collected soap 
and salt, — both urgently needed in the famine areas, 
and some even collected rags and bones from door 
to door to be sold to the marine store dealers for 
the benefit of the famine funds. 

Workers in some factories voluntarily worked 
overtime to supply certain special gifts to Russia, 
in particular a splendid motor wagon and tractor 
to aid in the transport work and a motor plough 
being so donated. 

Bulgaria 
The workers of Bulgaria showed such enthus- 
iasm and class solidarity in providing help for 



in Russia. During this week huge meetings and their fellow workers and peasants of the Volga thai 
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for specified weeks they voluntarily gave up smok- 
ing and also ceased to shave, so as to donate the 
money from these sources to the famine fund, in 
addition to the usual tax on wages. 

Large numbers of children from the famine 
areas have been received directly from those 
regions into the homes of the Bulgarian workers. 

France 
In France a great campaign for "A Day's Pay 
for the Famine Suflferers" was organized under the 
slogan "We have worked all our life for our cap- 
italist masters. Let us work one day for the benefit 
of our brothers dying on the Volga." A fund of 
jft million francs was speedily accumulated. 

^ Holland 

In Holland the workers* relief action combined 
with the bourgeois relief committees, and largely 
aided by groups of artists and intellectuals under 
the leadership of Roland Hoist soon accumulated 
£0,000 gulden. 

The share of the workers' committee from this 
united Dutch eflfort was administered by the Inter- 
national Berlin Committee. 

f. Switzerland 

The cfiForts of the workers of Switzerland rank 
probably second to those of no other country. The 
seven thousand members of the small Swiss Com- 
munist Party raised such a fund as averaged over 
twenty francs per member. In addition great 
collections of clothes and other goods were made 
and sent through to Stettin. 

Britain 
The Russian Famine Fund in Great Britain, affili- 
ated with the Berlin Committee, has raised over 
four thousand poimds in cash. The money was 
sent to Berlin as it could be spent more advantage- 
ously by the Central Committee. Considerable 
quantities of jewelry, gold rings and gold and silver 
watches were donated by workers to this fund to 
be sold for the benefit of the famine suflferers. 

Sweden 
In Sweden the relief action was carried through 
by the workers with extraordinary energy. By 
the end of November the Swedish Workers' Com- 
mittee had amassed 40,000 kronor in cash and 
70,000 kronor in goods collections. In addition 
die purely Communist Committee had collected 
110,000 kronor. Additional to these amounts came 
26,000 kronor from the Swedish Metal Workers, 
although the industry was terribly hit by unem- 
ployment, and a further 85,000 kronor from the 
trade unions. Three food ships were dispatched 
to Petrograd by the Swedish section alone, in addi- 
tion to further assignments of machinery, tools, etc. 

Norway 

The workers of Norway who were united behind 

the Berlin Committee also dispatched their own 

ship and sent 2,500 barrels of herrings, 100 barrels 

of medicinal oil, and 500 cases of condensed milk 



as a first relief. More than 100,000 kronen were 
quickly raised. 

Denmca-k 
A consignment of more than a million tins of 
condensed milk was early sent by the Danish 
workers and used in the children's homes and 
kitchens of the Kazan area. In comparison with 
the size of the country the efiforts made by the 
Danish workers reached a high level. 

Other Countries 

In Italy, in Spain, in Belgium, in the Argentine, 
the results achieved by the workers' famine relief 
organizations affiliated with the Berlin Committee 
reached good proportions. The work done by the 
"Friends of Soviet Russia" in America, now also 
affiliated with the Berlin Committee, is too well 
known to be described at length in these columns. 
Suffice it to say that this action of the American 
workers has amounted to more than half that 
achieved by all other national sections combined. 
This is indeed largely due to the high money rate 
of wages and it is especially for this reason that 
the ability of American workers and of Americans 
to help fight the famine is greater than that of all 
the other national sections combined. That cannot 
be too strongly stressed. American workers have 
the power to save more lives among the perishing 
millions on the Volga than the workers of the rest 
of the world together. 

The work of grappling with a natural catastrophe 
of the vast magnitude of the Russian famine does 
not end with the actual sending of foodstuflfs for 
the relief of the famine victims which must continue 
until next harvest, a further period of six months. 
The actual saving of the lives of the starving only 
meets one part of the famine problems. The larger 
work is the rebuilding of the shattered economic 
life of the devastated provinces. Seed-grain has 
to be supplied so that some sort of a harvest grows 
there for the remnants of the population this year. 
Ploughs and tractors in large quantities are essen- 
tial, for all draught animals have been devoured 
long since. And then come the wider questions of 
the insistence on full resumption of economic re- 
lations with the Workers' Soviet Republic and the 
formal recognition of the Soviet Government by 
all countries of the world. The question of long 
term credits or loans will also come into this 
scheme of economic reconstruction. Competent 
observers have testified that these famine provinces, 
comprising the richest land of the former granary 
of Russia, will be able to fully repay, and more, 
all the help aflforded them in helping to rebuild 
their economic life. 

Until these problems have been successfully dealt 
with, the fraternal task of the workers of the 
world in aiding their unfortunate brothers of the 
Volga will not have been completed. 

''The Amsterdamers Work'' 
The program of the Amsterdamers limited itself 
to raising a million dollars, which would establish 
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and maintain ten children's homes, each sheltering 
a thousand children. The Soviet authorities as- 
signed the famine province of Chuvash to this com- 
mittee and 'Grady, of the British Labor Party, 
was sent as High Commissioner. His report of 
the existing conditions disclosed a terrible state of 
affairs in this province, but up to December 4, the 
date of the Berlin International Famine Conven- 
tion, no food supplies from these Amsterdamers 
had reached the famine area. 

The fact that this Amsterdam organization is 
controlled by labor leaders who are in receipt of 
salaries which place them right out of the class 
of workers, and that economic equality would 
operate strongly against their class interests, per- 
haps explains why their action has been conducted 
with so little energy and initiative. 

It is, however, to the lasting discredit of these 
yellow labor leaders that they should have steadily 
refused to cooperate with other working class ele- 
ments in united working class famine relief, but 
preferred instead to allow political differences and 
prejudices to stand in the way of efficacious and 
united working class action for the benefit of 
those dying on the Volga. 

The actual cash results of the first three months' 
work of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions amounted to some fifty thousand pounds, 
or something less than one and a half cents for 
each of the tweenty million membership. 

Such a result for a well established international 



organization of workers is not very inspiring and 
there is little doubt but that much more would have 
been achieved by these "Gompersites of Europe" 
had they accepted the call to cooperate in famine 
relief work with other sections of the international 
proletariat 

Conclusion 
In conclusion it cannot be too strongly stressed 
that the Workers' International Famine Relief Com- 
mittee is interested in one problem and one prob- 
lem only — to bring help and succor to the perish- 
ing millions on the Volga. It cannot be too strongly 
stressed that our administrative, supervisory, and 
distributive machinery, both outside and inside Rus- 
sia, stands second to no other organization in the 
world. It cannot be too strongly stressed that the 
Workers' International Relief Committee, and its 
section, the "Friends of Soviet Russia", does not 
divert any part of its funds in propaganda or any 
other channel, that the overhead charges of the 
Central Conmiittee amount to less than one-half of 
one per cent and of most national sections to less 
than five per cent It cannot be too strongly 
stressed that the Workers' International Famine 
Relief Committee has its own area inside the famine 
district, and works apart both from the Hoover 
Administration and all other relief administrations. 
And finally it cannot be too strongly stressed that 
urgency to stem the already frightful death roll 
calls for the united and sustained efforts of the 
workers of all countries. 



Fedor Dostoievsky 

{Born October 30, 1821, Died February 9. 1881) 

By Kurt Eisner 

{Kuri Eisner, a brilliant German publicist, was a prominent member of the Socialist Party; 
during the war he took a stand similar to that of Liebknecht, He was the leader of the Revolution 
in Bavaria and his assassination by a monarchist on February 23, 1919, was the immediate prelude 
to the formation of the Bavarian Soviet Republic.) 



A BOUT the middle of the eighties of the last 
'^^ century, at the moment when the young natur- 
alistic school of Germany was breaking its way into 
literature, Fedor Dostoievsky's chief work. Crime 
and Punishment, was much read and was exerting 
a powerful influence. This Russian novel was 
written and published in the original when the 
representatives of the "youngest" Germany were 
born, in the year 1867. When they entered the 
universities, Raskolnikov began to live in them, 
for in a way they had grown up together with him. 
In the literary productions of this agitated period 
of German letters, Raskolnikov's influence may 
often be noted. The bourgeois declasses met with 
sympathetic views in Dostoievsky's uncanny and 
fateful novel, which depicts the destiny of a brain. 
The soil that had been socially bequeathed to them 
was disappearing under their feet; their mythologi- 
cal traditionary faith was gone; a social conscience 



was stirring painfully; revolutionary ideas dominat 
ed them vaguely and amorphously; they cuhivated 
les grandes passions, which are after all but pettj 
aberrations; they longed for a mighty lawlessnesi 
to shatter all values; they beheld in raptures tht 
rosy dawn of a millennial kingdom, to which they, 
however, rendered no service; they felt at bottom 
that they were only clanking their chains, that they 
were purposeless and superfluous, mere observers 
of the sober, active world. They delighted in in- 
toxicating themselves with Raskolnikov's psycho- 
logy. They had the lust of youth to descend into 
a chaos of a consciousness stirring with elementary 
emotions, disorderly in its moods of thought, to 
bore their way into the wilderness of the ego 
in ferment, to expose themselves in hidden weak- 
nesses, lies, treacheries, to be their own detectives. 
Youth delights in listening inward, in following the 
contortions of a psychosis; every newly discovered 
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intimate detail seems to it as an important revela- 
tion. The maturing spirit gradually loses its in- 
terest in that which b merely psychological, and 
learns that these nine-days' wonders are no more 
than recurrences of the ever-recurring, the unalter- 
ible, inevitable fact, and that this psychological 
^go is nothing more or less than the primeval 
linchanged human beast that has hardly any new 
revelation of value to offer, and after the fruit- 
less years of psychological brooding there follows 
an active period of clear, creative and fruitful 
thought and action, the true and only vehicle of 
mankind's evolutionary development 

Crime and Punishment b a dangerous book for 
the young. Raskolnikov's diabolic power is de- 
itructive, and may easily bend and break them 
that are weak. It b a creation of the night, of 
nervous phantasm; the corroding naturalism of 
Insanity blazes in it 



n. 



The tremendous Utopia which b the form Rus- 
sia assumes in our eyes gives birth to the monsters 
<if Russian art, one of which b Raskolnikov. Never 
have crime and the criminal been depicted with 
such compelling power, permitting room for never 
c moment's doubt, and yet, his b not a crime that 
would have any interest for criminal statistics, it 
U a Utopian crime, a crime generated in a crucible; 
Dostoievsky b the naturalbt of the improbable, at 
least of the extraordinary; he evolves the conse- 
quences of a mood, he makes dead earnest pf a 
play of thought A stormy yearning for new, 
«ubversive theories, a yearning that is character- 
istic of the Russian intelligentsia and that com- 
monly exhausts itself in the ecstasy of disputation, 
dashes into fact — a course that b shorter, to be 
sire, in Russia, than anywhere else. 

Raskolnikov, the intelligent student, commits a 
murder out of a theory. He kills an old, repulsive, 
worthless money-lending woman, a vermin, in order 
to clear a way for himself with the conquered 
booty to liberty, to the great good of mankind— 
a Cain-Christ He is dominated by the theory of 
the Superman. In Raskolnikov's book, the con- 
cept later used by Nietzsche was still attached to 
the name of Napoleon. "I once put to myself the 

Jaestion," Raskolnikov tells Sonia, the Puella 
oloTosa, "as to what would happen if Napoleon, 
for example, had been living in my stead, and 
had not had the career that we know was his, if 
there had been in his life no Toulon, no Egypt, 
no passage over Mont Blanc, but only an old, un- 
prepossessing woman, the widow of a government 
derk, whom he would be forced to kill in order 
to take money out of her chest — for his career, 
you see? — Now the point b, would he have decided 
to do it if there had been no other escape for it? 
Would he not have resisted, the whole thing being 
too little illustrious and — sinful too, after all? 
Now, I tell you, I have been torturing myself with 
this question for some time, so much so, that it 
ibemed imspeakably humiliating to me when I 



finally — and quite unexpectedly — guessed that he 
not only would not have resisted, but that it would 
not even have entered his head that the deed was 
in any way unworthy of perpetration — ^he would 
not even have understood what there was to be 
resbted! If he had had no other road before him, 
he would have throttled her himself, before allow- 
ing her to utter another sound; he would not have 
given the thing a thought Now, I too — have given 
up these reflections, I have killed her, following 
the great man's example, and my act was entirely 
on that scale; I have only slain vermin, Sonia, a 
useless, ugly, malevolent thing." 

And then later, just before he delivers himself 
up to the law and collapses under the burden of 
guilt, he exclaims: **What! I slew an ugly, evil 
creature, an old usuress of no further use to any- 
one, whose elimination was equivalent to a remis- 
sion of sin, who was sucking the blood from the 
poor, and you call that a crime? I assure you it 
is nothing to me; I shall not expiate. . . . Blood 
is shed in the world like a cataract that rushes in its 
course, like champagne, and for shedding it laureb 
are distributed at the capitol and the shedders are 
called benefactors of mankind. Just look at me 
and see who I am! All I wanted was the good of 
mankind; I should have achieved it a thousandfold 
instead of merely committing a folly, not so much 
a piece of folly as an indiscretion, — ^the whole idea 
was not so bad, after all, as it b now made to 
appear by its failure!" 

Failure! Raskolnikov is not Napoleon; he has 
the weak conscience that is characterbtic of the 
heroes of Russian literature, and he does not 
murder in cold blood as a mere application of 
his theory, but in a state of irresponsibility and 
madness, when physically exhausted by privations 
and hunger, physically tortured by sore distress 
pressing in upon him on all sides — ^the victim 
without will of a diseased Zwangsvorstellung, Hb 
crime is fruitless. The few watches and rings that 
he hastily snatches together — ^he does not teke the 
old woman's fortune — he buries. He is now driven 
by only one remaining thought, namely, to obliter- 
ate the traces of his deed, to fight against his un- 
masking. He is determined to live, if only on the 
narrow ledge of rock over the abyss. But Raskol- 
nikov is no Napoleon. Although he attempts to 
flee, he drives himself into the net 

HI. 

Literature has no other book to show in which 
the criminal's fear of discovery is presented with 
such delicate cruelty and demonic power. And 
there are many pages in this novel, of which each 
sentence concentrates an entire tragedy. The ancient 
shudder in the presence of the Erinnyes here 
appears intensified and sharpened by a psycho- 
logical criminology. In Dostoievsky, the merciless 
inquisitor who traces all the processes of the fever- 
ish consciousness as in a test tube, and who — 
directs these processes, has become an artist The 
sick brain sets down its own record moment by 
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moment. Murder arises against the murderer and 
transforms him into a victim of torture and un- 
ending vivisection. Every word Raskolnikov speaks 
betrays him; his every . gesture is the Nemesis of 
its predecessor. The higher the intelligence of the 
guilty man, by which he escapes the meshes laid 
for him everywhere, the more hopelessly he drifts 
into self-betrayal. He is both cat and mouse in one. 
Insanity relentlessly besets him; hell sends her 
racking dreams. Raskolnikov has not the robust 
hardness of the Superman: he is a soft, kind, self- 
sacrificing human, possessed by a fixed idea. 

The pychological monodrama in which Raskol- 
nikov appears rests on the broad basis of a social 
study of Russian misery. It is not so much the 
world of the poor as the world of the impoverished. 
The worse fate of the down-and-outs, the declasses^ 
is the background. The malicious wayward humor 
which is diaracteristic of Russian literature pro- 
duces the nuances in this gray world of wretched- 
ness, rascals and alcohol. And from the realm of 
the possessor come base voluptuaries defiling even 
the outcasts. 

All the characters of the novel are analyzed in 
a satiric-ironic spirit This gives them, in the eyes 
of the non-Russian reader, an exotic and freakish 
countenance. At bottom it is a society of fools 
and recluses — all these wrecks and these honorablcs 
of higher officialdom and of the well-to-do. Shrill 
shifts of mood, a Slavic racial trait, often confuse 
the characters, making them composite rather than 
individual. 

Into this whirlpool of misery and derision, there 
drifts the white blossom Sonia, the immaculata 
of street prostitution, who has sold her childlike 
body to get bread for her family. Nothing has had 
the power to soil her, for all her essence is in her 
gentle eyes, which have not gone into the bargain. 
Raskolnikov takes refuge with her, to confess his 
guilt to her; his wounded soul is restored in her 
presence, in the rebirth of resurrection. 

IV. 

Russia's horizon is Siberia. Siberia's horizon is 
the New Testament. Punishment brings external 
cleansing; the gospels lavish inner redemption. 
Raskolnikov is like Tolstoy's novel. Resurrection. 
During the generation that lies between these two 
works, the moods of the greater Russian art have 
passed through practically no change. Raskolnikov 
•eems like an older edition of Tolstoy's Resurrec- 
tion, In action and characters, psychology and 
tendency, the two works are alike in essence. But 
Tolstoi is milder, and the ghastly odor of blood 
in Raskolnikov's visions is strange to him. The 
protest against that which is, the, negation of 
society and the despair of a practical solution — 
these are also found in the later work, equally sharp 
and hard. Tolstoy made no advance over Dos- 
toievsky. Instead of working for a human solution, 
both take refuge in the thought of redemption. 
In Raskolnikov also, the Communism of the times 
appears shadowy and distorted, an interesting prob- 



lem with no possibility of realization. The Com- 
munist Dostoievsky knows nothing of the work- 
ers' movement, of economic evolution, of political 
tasks; he is interested only in free love and con- 
cerns himself with the momentous problem of 
whether every one will be permitted to enter any 
house under the Communist state of the future. 
At the end of the century, as well as the generation 
before, the two great writers of Russia do not 
walk in the vanguard of life, but escape life. From 
the prison of Russian conditions there is no escape 
except estrangement from the world. The guilt- 
laden dreamer and the poor prostitute take refuge 
in the mystic asylum of the transcendental love- 
nest of the Nazarene. After the intelligentsia has 
shattered all authority, doubted all truth, under- 
mined all laws, it creeps away into the anti-cultural 
simplicity of the primitive Christian spirit whose 
ecstatic revelations now appear to the whilom foes 
of heaven as the last word of wisdom. Thus Rus- 
sia's best men withdraw to a romantic worldless 
retirement, they escape the repulsive institutions 
by going inward, into their own ego, into a pious 
cloud of simplicity. 

Dostoievsky too is one of the mighty poets whom 
Plato, at the door of his academy to train 
men, will rudely turn away. 



The Salt Song 

By Nikolai Nekrassov 
(From Who Can Live Happily in Russia?) 

God's will be done! 
No food he'll try. 
The youngest son — 
Look, he will die. 

A crust I got, 
Another bit — 
He touched it not: 
"Put salt on it!" 

Of salt no shred, 
No pinch I see! 
*Take flour instead," 
God whispered me. 

Two biles, or one — 
His mouth he pouts, 
The little son. 
**More salt!" he shouts. 

The bit appears. 
Again all floured. 
And wet with tears 
It was devoured. 

The mother said 
She'd saved her dear. . . . 
Salt was the bread — 
How salt the tears! 
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How the Soviet Government Works 

IV. The All-Russian Congress of Soviets 

(This article is one of a series on institutions of the Soviet Government which we are reprinting 
from ''Russian Information and Review'', published by the Russian Trade Delegation, London. The 
series began in January's Soviet Russia.) 



T^HE supreme authority of the Soviet Republic 
in all matters is the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets. As the Soviet in each town or village — 
the Workers' and Soldiers' Council or the Peas- 
ants' Council — concentrates in its hands all 
authority in the area for which it is elected, being 
composed of delegates from the workers elected 
at their place of employment, so the All-Russian 
Congress, composed of delegates from all the local 
Soviets to whom the latter have for the time being 
handed over their plenipotentiary powers, has full 
powers conferred upon it in this indirect way by 
the Russian working class, which alone enjoys the 
full rights of citizenship in the Soviet Republic. 
During the four years of civil war and painful 
internal disorganization in which the first eight 
All-Russian Congresses assembled, there was little 
leisure or thought for reducing this principle of 
election of the congress to the most finished 
system. Quite apart, however, from the psycho- 
logy of the revolutionary moment, which was not 
at all concerned with a completely accurate 
electoral system, a whole scries of "checks and 
balances" existed to reassure the doubtful. 

The Constitution of July, 1918, laid down (Part 
III, Chapter 6, Article 25) **The All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets is composed of representatives of 
town Soviets on the basis of one deputy for every 
25,000 electors and representatives of provincial 
congresses of Soviets on the basis of one deputy 
for every 125,000 inhabitants.'' This provision 
has at various times given rise to a great deal of 
misunderstanding; but the explanation is perfectly 
simple, and was very clearly presented at the 
Fifth Congress, when the draft Constitution was 
being discussed, by George Steklov, reporting on 
behalf of the Drafting Commission. As he pointed 
out at the time, the town Soviets, which are them- 
selves elected by compact groups of electors, with 
whom no other class of the population is inter- 
mingled (i. e., the workshops, factories, trade 
unions, etc.) naturally choose their representatives 
on the basis of number of electors and not number 
of population. In the case of the rural Soviets 
and provincial congresses, on the other hand, 
where the chief occupation is that of agriculture, 
it is much more difficult to distinguish a hard and 
fast category of electors and still more so to 
assemble them in one place; and the first con- 
gresses of peasants' Soviets, which met as a separate 
organization in 1917, while the Provisional Govern- 
ment was still in power, quite naturally based their 
representation on the principle of one deputy for 
every 125,000 inhabitants. This relation took for 
granted that roughly one in every five of the in- 



habitants of the countryside was an elector (i. e., 
the head of household or an adult engaged all his 
time in production). 

When the two All-Russian organizations of 
Soviets — worker and peasant — amalagmated to 
form a single congress in November, 1917, they 
quite naturally maintained the dual system of elec- 
tion which practice had shown to be best adapted 
to the varied needs of Russia. 

Again it had been made a subject of criticism 
that elections to the All-Russian Congress are in- 
direct, i. e., that at best in the towns the consti- 
tuents are two degrees distant from the body they 
have elected; while in the country, as the rural 
delegates to the provincial congresses are them- 
selves elected by rural district congresses, the 
distance between the congress and the elector is 
doubled. Apart again from the fact that this is 
a feature of ordinary working-class organizations 
which any member of a trade union will recognize 
and understand, what the critics always over- 
looked was that the system of recall, constantly 
practised in the lowest units of the Soviet system, 
keeps them constantly in touch with the opinion 
of the overwhelming majority of the electors. 
Consequently, the special congresses which were 
always summoned during the last four years to 
elect delegations to the All-Russian Congress 
turned out to be almost automatic in their expres- 
sion of the desires of the local public. 

In addition, statistics of the Ninth Congress 
show that 885 of the delegates came from European 
Russia, 494 from the federated or allied Soviet 
Republics, 107 from Siberia, 54 from autono- 
mous areas, and seventy-six from the Red Army. 
To a certain extent the historical circumstances 
under which each of the congresses met determined 
its composition and work. The first, which met 
when the Soviets were still a class organization 
pure and simple, with no legal standing or author- 
ity, busied itself with such questions as the financial 
resources of the Central Executive Committee, the 
attitude to be adopted toward the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Kerensky, the anti-war agitation of the 
Bolshevik Party (which then as we have seen above 
was still in a minority in the Soviets), the land 
reforms to be urged on the Provisional Govern- 
ment, etc. The Second Congress, which met on 
the day following the seizure of power in Petro- 
grad by the Military Revolutionary Committee of 
the Petrograd Soviet, in which the majority had 
for two months been Bolsherik, showed that the 
calculations of the Bolshevik Central Committee 
were not unfounded by giving a slight majority to 
that party. The work of this congress, therefore. 
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consisted in laying the foundations of the Soviet 
State; the appointment of the Council of People's 
Commissaries, the decree on the land, the decree 
on peace, the decree ordering the formation of 
revolutionary committees in the army, etc. 

So far nine All-Russian congresses have taken 
place, one of them l)ef ore the establishment of the 
Soviet Government The following are the more 
important statistics of their composition: 



No. 



Communista 
Date and 

Sympathizers 

I June, 1917 100 



II 


November, 
1917 


390 


III 


January, 
1918 


434 


IV 


March, 1918 


732 



V July, 1918 868 



Other Parties 

681 (297 Socialist 
Rev olutionaries, 
253 Mensheviks, 
85 various Social 
Democrats, etc.) 

259 (160 Socialist 
R e volutionaries, 
72 Mensheviks) 

276 (mostly Social- 
ist R e V o 1 ution- 
aries) 

352 (238 Left So- 
cialist Revolution- 
aries, 40 Social 
Democrats) 

557 (507 Left So- 
cialist Revolution- 
aries & Maximal- 
ists, 28 Independ- 
ents) 

14 (10 Socialist 
Revolutionaries, 3 
Independents) 

32 (26 Independ- 
ents) 

114 (I n d epend- 
ents) 

109 (I n d e pend- 
ents) 

From 1918 a curious coincidence decreed that the 
end of the year (and the anniversary of the Novem- 
ber Revolution) should repeatedly fall in with a 
temporary relaxation of the pressure on the Soviet 
Republic. In Nov., 1918, the Czecho-Slovak rising 
had been crushed and the first White detachments 
from Siberia were driven back to the Urals, while 
Kolchak had only just seized power at Omsk and 
did not as yet constitute a real menace. In Novem- 
ber, 1919, Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenich had 
been crushed in the east, south, and north-west, 
and General Wrangel was engaged in rallying the 
last remnants of the White "Volunteer" army for 
a desperate stand in the Crimea. In December, 
1920, the menace of Wrangel and the unexpected 
Polish attack of the spring had both successfully 
been liquidated; and the All-Russian Congress in- 
troduced into its labors that dominant economic 
note which in normal circumstances should be the 
characteristic of such an Assembly in a Socialist 



VI 


November, 
1918 


900 


VII 


November, 
1919 


970 


VIII 


December, 
1920 


1,614 


IX 


December, 
1921 


1,522 



Republic, and which became still more accentuated 
at the Ninth Congress a year later. In December, 
1921, there was practically no fighting to look 
back upon; but the stress and strain involved in 
the transition to the new economic policy had been 
almost as effective in preventing the earlier sum- 
mons of a Congress. Once again December brought 
with it all the suitable circumstances for a review 
of the general national situation; the new economic 
policy could now produce its first quarterly reports, 
albeit incomplete and sketchy. On this occasion 
the Congress prudently enacted that for the inmie- 
diate future at any rate All-Russian congresses 
were to meet yearly instead of every six months. 

The Ninth Congress which met in the last wedc 
of December, 1921, finally established as a rule of 
law what practical experience had already made 
an almost universal custom — that elections of town 
Soviets and rural district, county, and provincial 
congresses should take place in future once a year, 
and during the month inunediately preceding the 
assembling of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 
In this way a definite step is taken to insure, in law 
a well as in fact, that the All-Russian Congress 
shall reflect as nearly as possible — more nearly 
than has been possible during the first years of the 
Soviet Republic — the interests and points of view 
of the locality. 

With the completion of a year's more or less 
peaceful reconstructive work, and the prospect of 
some opportunity for the future of continuing that 
work undisturbed by external foes, there is every 
likelihood that the All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
will continue to function as the effective supreme 
controller of the destinies of the Russian working 
community of Soviet Republics. 
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TiJ^R. George Ban Baker "says American Reds 
^^ embarrass Soviets", according to The New 
York Times of February 18. Mr. Baker tells how 
little concerned the Russian Soviet Government ii 
with the overthrow of the Hungarian Soviet Gov- 
ernment in August, 1919, and waves aside Mr. 
Liggett's reference to the story contributed by 
Captain T. T. C. Gregory to the June (1921) issue 
of the magazine The World*s Work, in which 
Captain Gregory gave the impression that there had 
been "a connection between the distribution of 
American relief in Hungary and the overthrow of 
Bela Kun". Now, we have no desire to make the 
Captain Gregory story immortal, and wish that Mr. 
Hoover had buried it long ago by issuing an official 
disavowal of Mr. Gregory's tale, either in the form 
of a statement that Mr. Gregory's story was untrue, 
or one to the efifect that Mr. Hoover had had no 
connection with the incidents related by Captain 
Gregory. And we shall go further: we have no 
evidence in reports reaching us from Russia that 
any cfiForl has been made by officials of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration to inaugurate an over- 
throw of the Russian Soviet Government, although 
we deplore the frequent resort to priests and other 
reactionary elements in the villages as agents for 
the distribution of the supplies. As for the accusa- 
tion that "Reds" are embarrassing the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, if "Reds" means us, we are very sorry. 
We have had no desire to embarrass the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and whatever direct messages we have 
had from Russian officials were not of a nature to 

lead us to suppose we had embarrassed them.. 
• • • 

"DUT we are genuinely surprised that an organ- 
•*^ ization that has had so much communication 
and made so many arrangements with the Soviet 



Government, as has the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, and which furthermore now expresses, 
through Mr. George Barr Baker, so much concern 
that collecting agencies on this side of the water 
may be embarrassing that Government, should in- 
sinuate, in its newspaper propaganda of the last 
few days, that it is very wicked for relief organiza- 
tions to ap{>eal largely or chiefly to Communists 
and Communist sympathizers, and that the Friends 
of Soviet Russia, because a large number of their 
contributors are alleged to be Communists, are so 
tainted with the Communist virus that it would be 
wrong for them to collect funds to feed a starving 
population if thereby the Government which that 
population has been defending for five years would 
be continued in power. Writing for the Friends 
of Soviet Russia, we cannot say that we consider 
our relations with the Soviet Government to be too 
close, nor that the assistance that our relief supplies 
give to the Soviet Government is so excessive or 
inspiring as to cause alarm to statesmen in America. 
As a matter of fact, we are not nearly in such close 
commimication with the Soviet Government as is 
the American Relief Administration. With one 
hundred American employees, the American Relief 
Administration is distributing enormous quantities 
of foodstuffs in Russia. It would be difficult to 
believe that these are the only workers employed 
in this gigantic enterprise by the American Relief 
Administration. As a matter of fact, thousands of 
Soviet workers support the activities of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration at every step, and Soviet 
commissars are attached to every distributing centre 
and travel with every consignment of American 
Relief Administration food on the Russian rail- 
roads. How different is the case with the Friends 
of Soviet Russia, who simply hand over food to 
the Worker's Aid Foreign Committee {Auslands- 
komitee der Arbeiterhilfe) , without the compli- 
cated liaison work which is necessary betw'een the 
American Relief Administration and the authorities 
of the Soviet Government. Furthermore, the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration, in its eagerness to act 
only in accord with the desires of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the distribution of food, had one of 
its representatives (Brown) sign an agreement at 
Riga with a representative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment (Litvinov), which was reprinted in many 
places, and which puts the American Relief Ad- 
ministration definitely on record as not opposed to 
negotiations with the Soviet Government, except 
when they are conducted by other relief organiza- 
tions than the American Relief Administration. 
• • • 

npHE Friends of Soviet Russia collect money with 
^ which to purchase food to be distributed by 
an international workers' organization in Russia. 
They have spent this money only for the purpose 
mentioned and for the publicity necessary to 
raise more money. They have never received money 
from the Soviet Government for the making of such 
purchases of foods. The American Relief Admin- 
istration has received such money, in fact, we un- 
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derstand the American Relief Administration is 
spending $10,000,000 of the Soviet Government's 
money in the purchase of seed-grain at the instruc- 
tions and in accordance with specifications fur- 
nished by that Government We do not object to 
this co-operation between the American Relief Ad- 
ministration and the Soviet Government; in fact, 
we have every reason to desire that this co-opera- 
tion may prosper and redound to the great advantage 
of the Soviet Government, but we merely mention 
it as a type of relation with the Soviet Government 
to which Mr. Hoover raises no objection. We might 
add that on the very day Mr. Hoover's campaign 
in the press against ^^rival" relief organizations 
was inaugurated (February 9), his representatives 
in Minneapolis made an exceptionally large pur- 
chase of seed-grain out of the $10,000,000 &ey are 
spending by instruction of the Soviet Government. 
Of course the reader will understand that it is with 
regret that we attach to Mr. Hoover's name the 
odium of a relation with that Government, but as 
his relation with it is so real and tangible and our 
own so spiritual and tenuous, it seemed not un- 
reasonable to draw the comparison between the 
American Relief Administration's relations with the 
Soviet Government and the relations of the Friends 
of Soviet Russia with that same Government 
• • • 

1^ P. Dawson, reviewing Stephen Graham's 
^ ^ • Europe— Whither Bound?, in the New York 
Globe of February 4, agrees with the sympathy ex- 
pressed by Graham for the many Russian refugees 
in foreign countries, and finds the lot of these 
refugees particularly sad when she recalls that Lenin 
makes humorous speeches, and that 'Trotsky looks 
fine in his military uniform". But Trotsky seems 
to take his new honors, including his new uniform, 
quite democratically, for we read in the New York 
Times of January 28 that after visiting the im- 
provised studio of an American cinema operator, 
who filmed him 'Vorking at his (presumably the 
operator's) desk", the great man "pulled on his 
heavy military overcoat, gave a firm handshake to 
everyone, including the electrician and a housemaid 
who had come to open the door, and was oflf in 
his auto a second later. The whole business had 
taken exactly six minutes." 

But it may be difficult to satisfy N. P. Dawson. 
Perhaps the difficulty is that Trotsky's uniform is 
worn by a revolutionary general who helped de- 
throne capitalism in Russia, while the unhappy 
Russian refugees who are selling their last posses- 
aions on the streets of Constantinople and Athens 
are dispossessed counter-revolutionists. We do not 
like to be hard on Miss Dawson, but may be the 
idea of exiled Russian revolutionists leading a life 
of starvation abroad before the Revolution was not 
so offensive to her, and maybe the handsome uni- 
forms of Tsarist generals, or their American paral- 
lels, did not offend her eye so much as the relatively 
simple dress of Trotsky. It makes a lot of differ- 
ence whose dog is hit 



/^OL. Andrew Kalpaschnikoff, Secretary of 
^^ the Russian Embassy in Washington under 
the old regime and Prince Lvov who was head of 
the Provisional Government immediately after the 
downfall of the Tsar in 1917, seem both to be 
greatly interested in Russian relief according to 
news items appearing in 'the N. Y. Times of Feb- 
ruary 18, but only to the extent that N. P. Dawson 
expresses in her review of Stephen Graham's book, 
i. e., they are interested only in Russians outside 
of Russia. To reactionaries of Kalpaschnikoff's type 
even the work of Secretary Hoover's American 
Relief Administration is not completely acceptable, 
for this assistance does after all go Russians inside 
of Russia. After praising the work of the American 
Relief Administration, in a speech delivered on 
February 17 at the Hotel Plaza, New York, Colonel 
Kalpaschnikoff outlined the following simple 
method of helping Russia out of her difficulties. 
The famine seems not to play a prominent part 
in Colonel Kalpaschnikoff's reflections on Russia. 

"But the only certain . way of establishing the idealism 
for which this great country stands is by educating the 
youth of Russia. If America really wants to help Russia 
she will bring students here and teach them new ways that 
they know not now. It would only cost $2,500 a student, 
and several thousands or even millions spent in that way 
would do much more than the millions spent for other aid. 
Five thousand could be brought here for the cost of one 
cruiser. If this is not done, it may cost this Government 
many more cruisers— if the German spirit is to prevail." 

Lest our readers fail to understand what the 
Colonel is driving at, we hasten to add, from the 
same issue of the Times, that it is the Colonel's 
conviction that the Russians are being ^^pulled by 
two opposing forces — the German imperialist and 
the American idealist". In general. Colonel Kal- 
paschnikoff has great fears of the consequences of 
this ^^German influence" on Russia. We had 
thought that German propaganda stories were 
about played out, but may have to reconcile our- 
selves later with a condition of affairs in which the 
Friends of Soviet Russia will be represented by 
hostile circles as an instrument devised before the 
collapse of the German Empire in 1918 for the 
reestablishment of that empire at a later date 
through activities to be conducted in Russia after 
the food contributed to Russia by the Friends of 
Soviet Russia shall have handed over the entire 
country to the control of the Workers' Aid Move- 
ment, Foreign Committee. And the history of 
relief organizations has a number of examples of 
the use of such bodies for political ends, which will 
give the story some plausibility. 
• • • 

TPHE Friends of Soviet Russia are now sending 
•'• donations of clothing with the assistance of 
an expert organization in this field. Such donations 
of clothing should be addressed to "Friends of 
Soviet Russia, c/o Export Service of America, 80 
Front Street, Brooklyn, N. Y." and should bear in 
addition the words: "Jay Street Terminal". To 
save forwarding expenses, do not ship in wooden 
cases, but sew up in burlap. 
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The Changed World Situation 



By Leon Trotsky 

(The second instalment of Trotsky's brilliant study on the altered equilibrium of capitalism is 
printed below. It paints the picture of France and Germany, under the new conditions. The next in- 
stalment, which will appear in Soviet Russia for March 15, will describe the situation in England 
and America.) 



Europe* s Economic Decline in Figures 
T ET us attempt to measure the fact of the trans- 
fer of the economic center of gravity, and the 
proportions of Europe's economic decline, in actual 
figures, though they be only approximate. Be- 
fore the war the national wealth, i. e., the total 
possessions of all citizens of the countries partici- 
pating in the war, was about 600 billion gold 
dollars. The annual income of all these countries, 
i. e., the sum of the products turned out by them 
,each year, amounted to 85 billion dollars. How 
much has the war consumed and destroyed? No 
more and no less than 300 billion gold dollars, 
i. e., exactly one-half of what all the belligerent 
countries had accumulated in all their history. Of 
course the war expenses were defrayed first of all 
by current income. But if we assume that the 
national income of each country decreased only 
one-third as a consequence of the great cessation of 
labor, and consequently amounted to only 56 billion 
dollars; and if we further assume that the non- 
war expenditures amounted to 55 per cent, of this, 
we arrive at the conclusion that the new national 
income would not serve to cover more than 25 
billion gold dollars of the war expenditures. In 
the four years of war this will amount to 100 bil- 
lion gold dollars. Consequently the lacking 100 
billion dollars must have been defrayed at the 
expense of the fundamental capital of the belliger- 
ent countries, and particularly, by the failure to 
restore their production apparatus. It follows that 
the total wealth of the belligerent countries at the 
end of the war was no longer 600 billion gold 
dollars, but only 400 billion, i. e., one-third less. 
But not all the countries participating in the war 
were impoverished to the same extent On the 
contrary, there were among the belligerents — as 
we shall see later — even such countries as became 
wealthy through the war, such as the United States 
and Japan. In figures this means that the European 
countries participating in the war lost more than 
one-third of their national wealth and some of 
them, like Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, the 
Balkan States, much more than half. 

Increase of Worthless Paper 
Capitalism as a form of economic organization 
is of course full of contradictions. During the 
years of war these contradictions attained immense 
proportions. In order to obtain resources for 
waging war, the state had recourse particularly to 
two measures: first to the issue of paper money, 
and second to the raising of loans. In diis manner 
lOH^alled ^'securities" circulated in increasing num- 



bers, with the aid of which the state was actually 
absorbing the real material goods of the nation 
and destroying them in warfare. The more the 
state expended, i. e., the more real values it de- 
stroyed, the more fictitious values were circulated 
in the country. Mountains of government secur- 
ities were accumulated. It seemed the country was 
getting extraordinarily rich, whereas in reality the 
economic foundation was being eaten away and 
was gradually collapsing. The national debts at- 
tained a figure of about 250 billion gold dollars, 
amounting to 62 per cent of the present national 
wealth of the belligerent countries. Before the 
war there was in paper money and treasury cer- 
tificates 7 billion gold dollars; now there are from 
55 to 70 billion, L e., ten times as much, altogether 
disregarding Russia, of course, for we are now 
speaking of the capitalist world. All this is true 
particularly, or even exclusively, of the European 
countries, primarily of the continent of Europe, 
and more specifically, of Central Europe. On the 
whole, as Europe became more and more impover- 
ished, and continues to become so, it was covered 
with an increasingly thick layer of paper values, 
fictitious capital, and continues to be so covered. 
This fictitious capital — ^treasury certificates, credit 
notes, loan issues, bank notes, etc. — is either a re- 
miniscence of capital destroyed, or a hope of cap- 
ital to be bom. But at present there is certainly 
no actual capital represented. When a state raised 
a loan for production purposes, for instance, for 
the Suez Canal, the corresponding national secur- 
ities were guaranteed by a real possession, by the 
Suez Canal, for instance, which bore steamers, took 
in money, yielded profits, in fact, was a portion 
of the economic life. But when the state raised 
war loans, the values mobilized with the aid of 
these loans were destroyed, and these in turn de- 
stroyed new values. But the loan certificates re- 
mained in the pockets and brief-cases of the citizens, 
while the state became indebted for billions and 
billions of dollars. These billions exist in the form 
of a paper wealth in the pockets of those who 
subscribed to the loans. But where are the actual 



ions? They do not exist. They are burnt to 



bill ^ __^ 

nothing, they are annihilated. On what does the 
holder of these papers place his hopes? If he is 
a Frenchman, he hopes that France may carve these 
billions out of the flesh of the Germans and repay 
his investment 

The Housing Question 

The destruction of the foundations of the cap- 
italist countries, the destruction of their production 
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apparatus, in many cases went much 
further than can be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. This is particularly true in the 
housing question. The entire resources 
of capital, in view of the tremendous 
profits during the war and after the 
war, were devoted to the production of 
new articles of personal or military use. 
The restoration of the fundamental pro- 
duction apparatus, however, was more 
and more neglected. Thii is particular- 
ly true of the building of houses in 
cities. The old houses were kept in 
poor repair and new houses were built 
in small numbers only. This is the 
cause of the inmiense housing famine 
all over the capitalist world. While at 
present, as a result of the crisis in which 
the most important capitalist countries 
are utilizing at the most one-half or 
one third of their production possibil- 
ities, the destruction of the production 
apparatus is not so evident as in the 
housing question, owing to the increase 
in the population — the disorganization 
of the economic life is making itself in- 
crcasmgly felt. In America, in England, 
in France, in Germany, thousands, if 
not millions, of new dwellings are 
needed. But the work required meets 
with insuperable difficulty because of 
the general impoverishment Therefore 
capitalist Europe must draw in its belt, 
must clip its wings, and lower its stand- 
ard, and will have to continue doing so for years 
to come. 

Germany^s Poverty 

Within the Ihnits of the general impoverishment 
of Europe, the various countries, as I have already 
said, have become impoverished to varying degrees. 
Let us take Germany as the country that among the 
powerful capitalist nations has suffered most from 
the war. I shall indicate the principal figures illus- 
trative of the economic position of Germany be- 
fore the war and now. The figures are only ap- 
proximate; statistical data as to the national wealth 
and to the national income are a very ticklish pro- 
position under the anarchic conditions of capital- 
ism. A real study of income and wealth will not 
be possible until socialism has been introduced, 
when the numerical facts are expressed in units of 
human labor, in a really well organized and well 
functioning socialist system, from which we are 
still far removed. But even these inexact figures 
will be of value to us, for they will give us a 
fairly approximate conception of the alterations 
that have been going on in the economic situation 
of Germany and the other countries in the last six 
or seven years. 

The national wealth of Germany on the eve of 
the war was estimated at 225 billion gold marks, 
and the maximum national income at 40 billion 




Leon Trotsky by Clare Sheridan 

Mrs, Sheridan, the British sculptress, has given the F. S. R, permission to 
reproduce her famous bust of Trotsky, In our next issue we shall an- 
nounce the terms under which our readers may obtain replicas of the bust. 

gold marks.* Germany's wealth, as is well known, 
was rapidly increasing before the war. In 1896 
its annual income was 22,000,000,000 marks. In 
the course of eighteen years (1896-1913), this in- 
come increased by 18,000,000,000, i. e., it grew at 
the rate of about 1,000,000,000 a year. In fact, 
these eighteen years were the period of powerful 
capitalistic expansion all over the world, particu- 
larly in Germany. At present Germany's national 
wealth is estimated at 100 billion gold marks, and 
the national income at 16 billion marks, i. e., at 40 
per cent of the pre-war income (1913). Of course, 
Germany has lost a portion of its territory, but 
its main losses are due to the war expenditures and 
the plundering of Germany after the war. The 
German economist, Richard Calwcr, estimates that 
in industry as well as in the national economy 
Germany is now producing much less than one-half 
the values produced before the war. Calwer's cal- 
culations therefore fully coincide with the figures 
I have indicated. Simultaneously, the indebtedness 
of Germany rose to 250,000,000,000 marks, i. e., 
it is two and a half times as great as the present 
national wealth of the country. In addition, an 
indemnity of 132,000,000,000 marks has been im- 
posed upon Germany. If the English and French 
should decide to collect this sum immediately and 

* Roughly spraldng, four gold marks are the equivalenr 
of one gold dollar. 
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in full, they would have to pocket all of Germany 
from Stinnes* coal mines to President Ebert's cuff 
buttons. There is paper money in Germany amount- 
ing to 80,000,000,000 marks. Of this sum, 
5,000,000,000 at most are guaranteed by gold. The 
real value of the German mark therefore amoimts 
to less than seven pfennigs. 

To be sure, Germany was quite successful in the 
post-war period in the world market, owing to the 
fact that it was dumping goods at low prices. Even 
if these dumping prices yielded great profits to 
the German merchants and exporters, they mean 
ruin for the German population in the long run, 
for the low prices in the world market were 
brought about by low pay and undernourishment 
of the workers, by national subsidies in bread 
prices, by regulation of rents — and this resulted 
in a complete cessation of building activities, an 
extraordinary limitation of repairs, etc., etc. In 
this way, every German product thrown into the 
world market withdraws from the country a cer- 
tain portion of the national wealth, for which Ger- 
many will obtain no equivalent 

In order to repair the German economy, the 
money standard would have to be stabilized, i. e., 
the issue of new paper values should cease and the 
number already issued be reduced. And the pay- 
ment of debts would have to be renounced, i. e., 
state bankruptcy declared. But this measure in 
itself would involve an immense disturbance of 
equilibrium, for it means a transfer of ownership 
from the hands of one class into those of the other, 
and would therefore produce a bitter class struggle 
for the new distribution of the national wealth. 
For the present, Germany continues to grow poorer 
and poorer. 

France* s Situation 

Let us take a victorious country: France. Let 
us compare the present situation of France with 
its situation in the years 1918-1919. We shall at 
once give the figures with which French bourgeois 
economists boast in their attempts to prove that 
capitalist economy has been restored. Let us take 
agriculture. Before the war, France raised annu- 
ally 86,000,000 tons of wheat, 52,000,000 tons of 
oats, 132,000,000 tons of potatoes. In 1919, she 
raised 50,000,000 tons of wheat, and in the last 
harvest (1920) 63,000,000. In 1919, there were 
77,000,000 tons of potatoes, m 1920, 103,000,000. 
Let us consider cattle. In 1913, there were 
16,000,000 sheep; now there are 9,000,000; in 
1913, there were 7,000,000 pigs; now 5,000,000— 
a tremendous diminution. Let us take coal, this 
most important product, the most important factor 
in industry. In 1913, France mined 41,000,000 tons 
of coal; in 1919, she mined 22,000,000; in 1920, 
25,000,000; even if you include Alsace-Lorraine 
and the Saar basin, the coal mined in 1920 totals 
only 35,600,000 tons. This is an increase, to be sure, 
but this increase by no means attains the pre-war 
level. But how were even these modest advances 
obtained? In agriculture they were obtained chief- 



ly by the persistent and painful efforts of the 
French peasants. But in the purely capitalist 
field the advances were attained chiefly by the 
plundering of Germany, from whom cows, crops, 
machines, locomotives, gold, and particularly coal, 
were taken away. 

From the standpoint of general economy no 
advance is to be recorded, for no new values arc 
being created; it is chiefly a regrouping of old 
values that is taking place. And we must add that 
Germany lost one and one-half times or twice m 
much as it gave to France. 

Frcmce's Trade Balance 

We therefore note that France, after having taken 
from Germany the most important metal and coal 
districts, has as yet by no means reached its own 
pre-war level. Let us consider France's own foreign 
trade. The balance of trade is the international 
standard of equilibrium of the various countries. 
A capitalist country considers itself firmly estab- 
lished when it exports more than it imports. The 
difference is paid to it in gold, and this gold 
balance is called an active balance. If a coimtry 
is obliged to import more than it can export, the 
balance is called passive, and this country will be 
obliged to add, to the goods it exports, a portion 
of its gold reserve. Its gold reserve therefore 
shrinks, and the f oimdation of its money and credit 
system is gradually destroyed. Let us consider 
France in the last two years, 1919-1920— L e., in 
the two years of **reparation*' activity of the French 
bourgeoisie; we observe that in 1919 the passive 
balance of trade was 24,000,000,000 francs, and 
in 1920, 13,000,000,000 francs. Such figures surely 
never occurred to the French bourgeoisie before 
the war even in their most terrible nightmares. 
The unfavorable trade balance of these two years 
has been 37,000,000,000 francs. True, in the 
first third of 1921, France attained a trade balance 
with no passive surplus, i. e., imports reached the 
level of exports. On this occasion, a number of 
bourgeois economists began to toot their horns: 
France was restoring her trade balance. The power- 
ful organ of the bourgeoisie, the Temps, wrote 
on May 18: **They are mistaken. The only reason 
we have not been obliged to pay any gold during 
these three months is in the fact that we have 
imported few raw materials. But this means that 
in the second half of the year we shall export fewer 
manufactured products, for we make them in gen- 
eral out of foreign raw materials, particularly 
American. Even if we have succeeded in bolstering 
up our balance of trade in these four months, the 
unfavorable balance will imquestionably grow 
again later." 

Before the war France had less than 6,000,000,- 
000 francs in bank notes; now she has more than 
38,000,000,000. The paper I have quoted above 
says, with regard to the purchasing power of the 
franc, that in America, toward the end of March, 
1921, when the crisis had already begun all over 
the world, prices were 23 per cent above the pre- 
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war level, L e., less than one-fourth, while prices 
in France were 260 per cent above the pre-war 
level; this means a considerable decrease in the 
purchasing power of the franc. 

The French Budget Difficulties 

Let us now consider the budget. It may be 
divided into two parts: a normal and an extraordin- 
ary budget The normal budget amounts to 23,000,- 
000,000 francs — a figure unheard of before the 
war! What becomes of these enormous simis? 
Fifteen billion go to pay the interest on the debt; 
five billion to maintain the army; total 20 billion. 
That is all the French Government can squeeze out 
of the tax payer. As a matter of fact, the country 
actually got only 17,500,000,000 francs out of them. 
The "normal" national income was therefore not 
sufficient to cover the interest on the debt and the 
maintenance of the army. But in addition there 
are the extraordinary expenses: over 5,000,000,000 
francs for the armies of occupation, 23,000,000,000 
francs for various military reparations and reha- 
bilitations. These expenses are charged to Ger- 
many's account But it is perfectly clear that Ger- 
many will be increasingly incapable of paying 
them. Meanwhile, however, the French Govern- 
ment lives on new loans and new issues of paper 
money. One of the best known financial journalists 
of France, the editor of the most influential eco- 
nomic paper, U Information^ Leon Chavenon, 
pleads for a further printing of paper money, 
•declaring: *^e shall not free ourselves from this 
pressure except by an open declaration of bank- 
Tuptcy.** In other words, there are two possibili- 
ties: bankruptcy concealed by further emissions 
of paper, or an open bankruptcy. 

That is the case with France, a victorious coun- 
try, which occupies a favorable situation in demor- 
alized Europe by reason of the fact that it has 
been able and still is able to restore its equilibrimn 
at Germany's expense. The situation of Italy and 
Belgium is certainly not better than that of France. 

Our Relief Consignments 

Up to December 31, five ships left American shores bound 
for Soviet Russia containing food and other supplies. The 
foOowing is a report of the foodstuffs and other material 
forwarded by the American Federated Russian Famine 
Relief G>mmittee to Soviet Russia aboard the five vessels. 
It must be noted that the Friends of Soviet Russia fur- 
nished nearly 97^ per cent of the funds for the purchase 
of these foodstuffs. 

S. S. MARGUS-Sailed October 15, 1921. 
2,040 cases Milk 

60 cases Chocolate 

44 cases G>coa 
200 cases Cocoa 
S,056 sacks Wheat Flour 
6,200 sacks Com Flour 

Total Weight 125,590 lbs. 

Gross Value of Shipment $62,435.95 

Ocean Freight Commission 96.06 

Purchasing Commission 156 09 

Marine Insurance Conunission 97.81 

Ocean Freight 9,605.73 

Marina InanraBct 1,009.76 

$73,401.40 



S. S. ELZASIER— Sailed October 27, 1921. 
1,800 sacks Com Flour 
1,020 cases Condensed Milk 
100 tons Lard 
50 tons Lard 
52 cases Fat Backa 
55 cases Fat Backs) 
30 tons Oleomargarine 
112 bbls. Corned Beef 
550 bbls. & cases Cocoa 
1,600 sacks Cora Grits 
2,036 sacks Rolled Oats 
2,400 sacks Cora Meal 

470 cases Bacon 
2,802 sacks Beans 

Gross Weight of Shipment ...1342,695 Iba. 

Value of Shipment ....$54,353.08 

Purchasing Commission 135.88 

Ocean Freight Commission 82.89 

Marine Insurance Commission 77.54 

Ocean Freight 7,753.83 

Insurance 855.89 

Gross Value of Shipment $634259.11 

S. S. EASTPORT— Sailed November 20, 1921. 
243 tons Pure Lard 

65 cases Rough Ribs i 

85 boxes Smoked Jowl Butts 
2,450 cases Condensed Milk 
540 bags Cabellaro Beans 
3,200 bags Com Grits 

Gross weight of shipment ...910358 Iba. 

Value of Shipment $38,642.61 

Purchasing Commission 96.50 

Ocean Freight Commission 35.34 

Marine Insurance 226.73 

Ocean Freight 3,354.27 

Insurance 401.02 

Gross Value of Shipment $42,556.57 

S. S. GASCONIER— Sailed November 30, 1921. 
5 boxes Ford Bodies \ 

5 boxes Trucks . > 

5 boxes Bodies 

Total Weight 50,600 lbs. 

Value of Shipment $15,400.00 

Handling Charges 163.80 

Frt. & Insurance to Reval 1,983.78 

Gross Value of Shipment $17,447.59 

S. S. EASTERN COAST— Sailed December 23, 192L 
4,800 bags Com Grits 
3,200 bags Rolled Oats 
2,500 bags Lima Beans 
1,091 bbls. Cocoa 
4,210 cases Condensed Milk 
210 cases Fat Backs 

1 case and 

2 parcels Ipecac Root 
210 bags Wheat Flour 

Gross Weight of Shipment . .2,084,014 lbs. 

Value of Shipment $61,152.29 

Purchasing Commission 152.88 

Ocean Freight Commission 76.55 

Marine Insurance Commission 53.63 

Ocean Freight 7,655.00 

Insurance 822.48 

Gross Value of Shipment $69,912.83 

Owing to the large number of articles that had to be 
inserted in this issue of Soviet Russia, we have had to omit 
the National Office Notes, which will again appear in the 
March 15 issue. 
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Japan and the Russian Far East 

By Max Strypyansky 



T TNFOUNDED and good-natured optimism be- 
^^ ing one of the common failings of the human 
race, there is no wonder that the Washington 
Conference left many an otherwise sensible person 
deeply disappointed. In the absence of any other 
way to free the Russian Far East from the grip 
of Japanese imperialism, many who ought to have 
known better cherished hopes that the United States 
Government would induce the Japanese to keep 
their solemn promises and evacuate that important 
part of Asiatic Russia— especially in view of the 
"moral trusteeship" that the United States had 
assumed toward Russia. 

As is well known, the matter was disposed of 
in less than an hour to the perfect satisfaction of 
Japan, who reasserts her promise to evacuate East- 
ern Siberia — as soon as she may see fit. The gentle- 
men from Tokio gave a similar promise to Korea 
in 1902 — only to annex the country officially eight 
years later. One of the New York dailies (The 
N. y. Times) J which is rarely governed by delicacy 
towards Russian populations, commenting upon this 
promise as to the Russian Far East, calls attention 
to the similar attitude of England, who forty years 
ago gave precisely the same pledge as to the evacua- 
tion of Egypt. 

The Latest Disciple of European Civilization 

Within the short period of sixty years, Japan 
achieved the transition from a picturesque Asiatic 
feudalism to the modem methods of European 
capitalism, and acquired all the prominent virtues 
of white civilization: German militarism and "effi- 
ciency", British colonial expansion, Russian Tsar- 
ist brutality toward the working class and the con- 
quered nationalities; and, to top it off, Anglo- 
Saxon hypocrisy and diplomatic skill. 

Apt pupils of their white teachers, they also 
adopted a kind of Monroe doctrine of their own: 
*'Asia for the Asiatics", which of course meant: 
"China and Siberia for Japan." 

The war afforded them a splendid opportunity 
to take a substantial step in the realization of their 
plans. As participants in the "war for democracy", 
they succeeded not only in supplanting the Ger- 
mans in their Chinese possessions, but also in 
putting their hand upon practically all of North- 
em China. 

The Russian revolution and the subsequent weak- 
ening of Russia's military power, finally gave them 
a chance to become the masters of Eastern Siberia. 

On August 13, 1917, a Japanese Mission arrived 
"at a Pacific port" of the United States, and, ac- 
cording to the headlines of the N. Y, Times of the 
following day, the head of the Mission asserted 
that "Japan stands with us to make the world 
safe for liberty, justice and fair play." And four 



months later Japan began to put these lofty prin- 
ciples into effect, by sending its warships to Vladi- 
vostok — on December 30, 1917, six weeks after 
the successful November Revolution. 

This absolutely unprovoked act was accom- 
panied by a declaration of the Japanese Consul- 
General at Vladivostok to the effect that the 
"Japanese Government had no intention whatever 
of meddling in the question of the political struc- 
ture of Russia." And since that time the history 
of the Russian Far East was one uninterrupted 
chain of such "non-interferences" in Russian intern- 
al matters on the part of Japan. 

The history of those four years, the acts of 
violence committed by the Japanese invaders and 
their Russian hirelings, the rise of Kolchak, his 
fall under the blows of the Red Army and the 
establishment of the independent democratic Far 
Eastem Republic; its stmggles against the Japanese 
invaders and the "White" bandits in their employ, 
culminating in the establishment of the so-called 
"Pri-Amur Government" in Vladivostok and the 
territory of the Maritime Province — all this, richly 
illustrated by a great number of official documents 
(many of them secret) extending over this whole 
period — is the subject of two very interesting books 
issued in January and February, 1922, by the 
Special Delegation of the Far Eastern Republic 
to the United States. These books are entitled: 
A Short Outline of the History of the Far Eastem 
Republic (69 pp.) and Japanese Intervention in the 
Russian Far East (viii4-165 pp.). I found them 
being sold at the Rand School Bookstore a few 
days ago, where a large number had been already 
disposed of. 

From the November Revolution to the Fall of 
Kolchak 

The period between December 30, 1917 and 
June 28, 1918 was not marked by any decisive 
events in the life of the Russian Far East. True, 
Japanese landing parties came ashore, assisted by 
British landing parties, but the authority of the 
local govemment was not yet challenged. On the 
borders of Siberian territory, however, in various 
places of Northem Manchuria, the Japanese were 
helping the organization of the Russian counter- 
revolutionary forces, headed by the Cossack chief- 
tains ("Atamans") Semionov and Kalmykov, whose 
chief activity consisted in plundering and killing 
the peaceful border population — under the pretext 
of "fighting Bolshevism". Although never serious- 
ly menacing the Soviet power, they often caused 
disorder and trouble, with the clearly defined aim 
of giving the Japanese further pretexts for remain- 
ing there, "for the protection of their nationals". 
The same policy was, by the way, extended later 
on by the Japanese to the territory of the Chinese 
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WHERE THE FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC IS 

Note the shaded portion, which Japan wants, and some of which she has already taken. Note the ^cork" in the neck 
of the bottle. Vladivostok is in the Maritime Province. Amur Province is between Amur River and the "cork". 
West of the "cork** are Transbaikalia (with Qiita where the railroad forks) and Pribaikalia, a narrow strip along 
Lake BtfikaL 



Eastern Railroad in Manchuria, which belonged 
to the Russian ^^sphere of influence". There the 
Japanese supported bands of the notorious Chinese 
'IChunkhuses" (brigands), who, at their order, 
were continuously attacking the trains — ^thus afford- 
ing the Japanese a pretext for imposing them- 
selves as protectors of this territory. 

But the Japanese were not the only ones at work. 
At the same time, the French military mission, 
still in Russia, was preparing a decisive blow 
against the Soviet Government; and it was assisted 
in this by the Czecho-Slovak politicians, who, for 
the promise of national independence, with the 
prospect of oppressing other nationalities, were 
ready to sell the Russian Revolution. Rumors 
were put in circulation that the Soviet Govern- 
ment intended to disarm the Czecho-SIovaks and 
deliver them to the Austro-German hangmen; 
clashes were artificially provoked by the com- 
manding staff between the Czecho-SIovaks and 
the local Soviet authorities — and the consequence 
was the infamous revolt of the Czecho-SIovaks, 
the seizure of almost half of the Russian gold 
reserve, the Siberian death trains, the rise of Kol- 
chak, and the loss of Siberia and a great part of 
Eastern and Southern Russia to the counter-revolu- 
tion. 
Emboldened by the success of their first blow 



against the workers' government, the Allies pro- 
ceeded forthwith to open intervention, and in its 
declaration of August 5, 1918, the United States 
officially invited the Japanese to participate in 
armed aggression against Russia, allegedly for the 
defence of the "westward moving Cz^:ho-Slovaks** 
{westward, i. e., towards Moscow). 

Assured of American non-interference with the 
Japanese designs, the Tokio Government started 
its double game of helping the Russian counter- 
revolution against the revolutionary elements in 
Siberia, and at the same time of weakening Kol- 
chak's power — by imposing its own agents over 
the area of Eastern Siberia, the nearest object — 
and the most valuable — of Japanese ambitions for 
Russian territory. The Russian "patriots'* Rozanov, 
Semionov, Kalmykov, were entrusted with the task 
of exterminating the rebellious population on the 
one hand, and of defying and weakening Kolchak 
on the other. For with all their hatred against the 
workers' revolution, the Japanese did not want 
the establishment of a strong reactionary govern- 
ment in Siberia, to defend the interests of Russian 
capitalists against the encroachments of their Japa- 
nese rivals. 

The atrocities perpetrated by the Japanese against 
the native Russian population, which was revolting 
against the double yoke of Japanese and Tsarist 
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oppressors, find no parallel in the history of 
modern times — except perhaps the French and Eng- 
lish exploits in the Sudan and the German exter- 
mination of the Herrero tribes. The total destruc- 
tion of Ivanovka, the largest settlement in Eastern 
Siberia, where 280 women and children were 
burned alive, the crimes perpetrated by Ataman 
Kalmykov, who could with impunity rob and mur- 
der even the representative of the Swedish 
Red Cross, the torture chambers installed by 
Ataman Semionov and his assistant, Baron Ungern- 
Sternberg, in which hundreds of persons were 
slowly tormented to death — were characteristic for 
the sufferings endured by the population of Eastern 
Siberia at the hands of the chivalrous associate in 
the "war for democracy", to whom the Washing- 
ton Conference has now given carte blanche in the 
Russian Far East. 

But the Allied dream of reestablishing the rule 
of the Tsar did not come true. In spite of the 
active help afforded Kolchak by the Allies in men 
and ammunition, he succumbed under the repeated 
blows of the Red Army and between November, 
1919, and January, 1920, his rule collapsed on the 
entire territory of Siberia. His forcibly drafted 
soldiers mostly went over to the Red Army; the 
Czecho-Slovaks finally refused to fight; and the 
English, French and Italian troops were with- 
drawn from Russian territory. There remained 
only American and Japanese troops; but the 
American troops preserved strict neutrality, while 
the Japanese exerted every effort to uphold 
"Kolchak's", i. e., their own authority, exercised 
by their Semionovs, Kalmykovs and Rozanovs. 

The Revolt in Vladivostok and Pribaikalia 

Their efforts were, however, in vain. On January 
31, 1920, General Rozanov was overthrown in 
Vladivostok, and in February the Amur province 
also was liberated. Semionov was driven out of 
Pribaikalia, the territory on the eastern shore of 
Lake Baikal, and a Provisional Zemstvo Govern- 
ment of Pribaikalia was established in Verkhne- 
Udinsk. The aim of this government was to expel 
Semionov from the province of Transbaikalia and 
thus unite with the Amur and Maritime Provinces, 
which had already overthrown the rule of the 
"White" generals and "Atamans" and installed 
provisional democratic governments. But here the 
Japanese gave open and active support to Semionov 
and the revolutionary forces were prevented from 
capturing Chita, the capital of Transbaikalia. 

During the first weeks after the fall of Kolchak, 
Japan had apparently not yet embarked upon a 
definite policy with regard to Soviet Russia. But 
at the end of March, 1920, the Tokio Government 
openly avowed its aim of creating a buffer zone 
between Japan and Soviet Russia, by declaring 
that it would not permit the Red Army to pass 
further east than Pribaikalia. Japan's solicitude 
for Eastern Siberia now became perfectly clear, 
as it need not be explained what a "buffer zone" 
xeMy is — if the troop* of only one party (the 



Japanese in this case) are allowed to be stationed 
there. 

But pretexts were necessary for keeping her 
troops in Siberia and Japan was not slow to find 
them. 

There were first the Czecho-Slovaks, on whoM 
account the whole intervention was originated by 
the United States. While foreign troops had been de- 
clared necessary to protect their westward movement 
(towards Moscow and the German front) , their pres- 
ence now became necessary to protect an eastward 
movement, to Vladivostok, where the Czecho-Slovak* 
were to embark for home. But unfortunately for 
the Japanese plans, the Czecho-Slovaks had every- 
where in Siberia come to a friendly understanding 
with the revolutionary authorities, and their move- 
ment towards the Pacific coast was proceeding 
unhampered. With the Czechs gone, a valuable 
pretext for the Japanese stay was lost. Now the 
Japanese themselves, through Semionov, held up 
the Czecho-Slovak evacuation by creating disturb- 
ances and provoking bloodshed along the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, causing many deaths among the 
Czecho-Slovaks, Russians and Chinese. The Inter- 
Allied Technical Board, an organization without 
Bolshevist sympathies, openly accused the Japa- 
nese and their "Russian" hirelings of holding up 
the Czecho-Slovak evacuation which they wetre 
supposed to protect. 

The Nikolayevsk Events 

But this was not the only pretext. A more aerioui 
one, involving "national honor", was created by 
the Japanese Military Command, in the form of 
the famous massacre of Nikolayevsk, of March 
13-14, 1920. These events, vividly described in 
the aforementioned publications, show how the 
Japanese military authorities, by all kinds of pro- 
vocations, atrocious murders of the truce- 
bearers, breaches of armistice agreements, and 
treacherous night attacks, provoked the terrible 
slaughter by which the entire Japanese garrison 
and civilian population (armed by the Japanese 
military authorities) were annihilated and the city 
destroyed. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the whole 
tragic affair was skilfully arranged by the Japanese 
Military Command, which deliberately sacrificed 
hundreds of its own subjects for a suitable pretext 
to seize this region, and even Mr. Paul Miliukov, 
in his article in the N. Y. Times, of February 5, 
1922, unequivocally puts the responsibility on 
Japan. 

The Japanese provocation served its purpose. 
The government occupied all the Russian part of 
the island of Sakhalin and the mouth of the Amur, 
with the city of Nikolayevsk on the mainland 
opposite, during the course of 1920. 

The Japanese Attack of April 4^ 

In the meantime the American troops had been 

withdrawn. The Japanese, 70,000 men, remained 

as the only foreign military force on Siberian soil 

— ^for the "protection of the Czecho-SloTaks**, for 
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the **8af ety" of Manchuria (that part of Manchuria 
which was in the Russian ^sphere of influence'\) 
and for the "peace" of Korea. 

TTie Japanese showed a rather conciliatory dis- 
position. They negotiated with the Provisional 
Government of the Maritime Province; a special 
Russo-Japanese Adjustment Board was created and 
while the Russian delegates prepared to meet the 
other section of the delegation, the Japanese sud- 
denly atUcked the entire Maritime Province. This 
attock occurred on April 4-5, 1920. A veritable 
massacre took place in Vladivostok, Khabarovsk 
and Nikolsk. Thousands of persons were arrested; 
public buildings were destroyed and influential 
members of the government delivered into the hands 
of the Whites and burned alive in the furnace of 
a locomotive. Credit must be given to the Czecho- 
slovaks who — finally aware of the ignominious 
role they had played for the last year and a half — 
took the side of the People's Government and 
sheltered its members in their headouarters. 

In spite of this sudden and treacherous attack, 
the Japanese did not succeed in imposing upon 
Vladivostok an administration of their White hire- 
lings. But they were strong enough to impose 
upon the Provisional Government the acceptance 
of an agreement (of April 29, 1920) which made 
it virtually a prisoner of the Japanese. 

New Republic Proclaimed 

Almost simultaneously with the Japanese attack 
of April 4^, 1920, there assembled in Verkhne- 
Udinsk in the Pribaikal region, on the other end 
of the Far Eastern territory, a conference of rep- 
resentatives of the population of that province, 
which on April 6, 1920, proclaimed the formation 
of an independent Democratic Republic of the 
Russian Far East The independence of the re- 
public was immediately recognized by the Russian 
Soviet Government, and among the various pro- 
vinces constituting the Russian Far East, the Amur 
province, on May 25, recognized Verkhne-Udinsk as 
the Central Government of the entire Far East 

But a united Far Eastern Republic was still far 
from being a fact. An important area which was 
to form part of the territory- of the Far Eastern 
Republic, namely Transbaikalia, with Chita as the 
capital, was completely rendering impossible any 
connection between Pribaikalia on the one hand and 
the Amur and Maritime provinces on the other. 
This area was occupied by Semionov, i. e., by the 
Japanese, and the communication between the 
various provinces which were to constitute the 
united Far Eastern Republic was thus made ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. 

With Semionov the Japanese, according to the 
declaration of General Oi (of June 26, 1920), 
**were collaborating with the purpose of upholding 
order in Transbaikalia." Which did not prevent 
the Japanese gentlemen in Washington from de- 
claring that they had nothing to do with the amiable 
cutthroat whose exploits have filled the whole world 
with loathing. 



Sakhalin Seized, Transbaikalia Evacuated 
In July, 1920, Japan considered that the time 
was ripe for the seizure of the Russian part of the 
island of Sakhalin and of the mainland opposite. 
In order to weaken the impression which this seiz' 
ure would make on the outer world — for it amount- 
ed to outright annexation, with the institution of 
a Japanese civil administration, seizure of the fisher- 
ies, oil wells and mines and practical disfranchise- 
ment and dispossession of the Russian population 
— the Tokio Government at the same time an- 
nounced the evacuation of Transbaikalia, simul- 
taneously preparing an attack on the Amur Pro- 
vince — as appears from the secret correspondence 
of the Japanese military authorities, published in 
the Far Eastern press. The troops so generously 
evacuated from Transbaikalia were to serve this 
purpose. But this attack did not come off. The 
Russian Red Army was inflicting blow after blow 
on the Polish imitators of Japan; the prestige of 
Russia was growing, and the United States did not 
view Japan's annexationist designs very favorably. 
Among the secret documents mentioned was a 
telegram dealing with negotiations conducted with 
England concerning the Siberian question. These 
negotiations must have been at least as interesting 
as those conducted a year later with the French 
Government, but unfortunately only one short tele- 
gram became known of these dealings. 

The Constituent Assembly in Chita 
After the departure of the Japanese from Trans- 
baikalia, the reign of Semionov was doomed. Alone 
he could not ofifer any resistance to the attacks 
of the entire insurgent population. He and his 
men were compelled to flee over the Manchurian 
border to what is courteously called Chinese ter- 
ritory. Chita, the capital, was occupied by the 
revolutionary forces on October 20, 1920, and im- 
mediately became the seat of the Government of 
the Far Eastern Republic. 

Connection with all the provinces being finally 
established, representatives of all the local govern- 
ments assembled in Chita on November 9, 1920. 
At this conference the independence of the Repub- 
lic, as well as its democratic principles, were con- 
firmed, and January 9, 1921, was fixed for elections, 
on the basis of universal sufifrage. The Constitu- 
ent Assembly resulting from these elections con- 
vened February 12, 1921. In its composition the 
Assembly consisted mostly of peasants with some- 
what radical sympathies (220 deputies of the Revo- 
lutionary Toiling Peasantry) and unfortunately 
there were only 90 Communists representing 
the working class. In addition to this there were 
30 delegates of the rich farmers, as well as smaller 
groups of Mensheviks, Social Revolutionists and 
outright representatives of the wealthy bourgeoisie. 
A democratic constitution was adopted and although 
the efl'orts to disestablish capitalism have been 
ridiculously unsuccessful, the working class and 
the toiling peasantry have de facto a predominating 
influence. 
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A'cu; Japanese Aggression 

But the Japanese were not idle either. After 
the defeat of Semionov in Transbaikalia, they trans- 
ferred all his troops as well as the soldiers of 
Kappel (the remnants of Kolchak's army) to the 
Maritime Province. This was the part of Siberia 
upon which thfe Japanese now mainly concentrated 
their attention; and Semionov's and KappeFs men 
were held there in readiness for a favorable 
moment for the overthrow of the democratic admin- 
istration of the Maritime Province. As mentioned 
before, this administration was practically a prison- 
er of the Japanese and was not allowed to proceed 
against the marauding bands of Semionov. 

And at the same time Japan started negotiations 
with France concerning the transfer of Wrangel's 
army to Vladivostok with which to undertake the 
subjugation of the entire territory of the Russian 
Far East. Japan was to take over the protectorate 
over the entire Far Eastern Republic and France 
was to receive valuable concessions. The docu- 
ments referring to these negotiations were pub- 
lished in Washington by the Special Delegation 
of the Far Eastern Republic and their authenticity 
was of course indignantly denied by the French 
and Japanese delegates. 

In March, 1921, Japan finally decided that the 
time had come to overthrow the democratic admin- 
istration of Vladivostok and to institute a "loyal'^ 
(to Japan) Russian administration. But the White 
Guards (March 30-31, 1921) were not successful, 
the local militia repulsed their attacks. The Japa- 
nese kept "neutral", but did not allow the admin- 
istration to take any steps against the insurgents, 
who were acting quite in the open. A second at- 
tempt was made on May 26, 1921, and this time 
the Whites succeeded, the Japanese now helping 
them by disarming the militia. Since that time the 
**Russian" Pri-Amur Government of Merkulov was 
established in Vladivostok, with all its accompany- 
ing orgies of persecutions, tortures, and murders. 

Emboldened by this success, the Japanese devised 
a plan of a general ofifensive against the entire 
Far Eastern Republic which was to be attacked 
simultaneously from all sides. 

Baron Ungem-Stemberg, a Baltic-German ad- 
venturer who was even more cruel than Semionov, 
was to attack from Mongolia. He had been in- 
stalled by the Japanese as ruler of this territory, 
which is a part of the Chinese Republic. Another 
General, Sychev, was to attack the Amur province 
from Manchuria (also Chinese territory), and 
Semionov was to proceed towards Khabarovsk, one 
of the most important towns in the Maritime 
Province. 

But the plan failed. The Siberians offered stub- 
bom resistance and Ungem, who had advanced 
against both Soviet Siberian territory and the Far 
Eastern Republic, with the slogan of reestablishing 
the monarchy, was routed in July, 1921, his army 
dispersed, and he himself captured and executed. 
Sychev was also defeated and Semionov decided 
to adopt the attitude of watchful waiting. 



Calling the Washington Conference 

All the appeals of the Chita Government to 
Japan to withdraw her troops and take up normal 
political and economic relations remained un- 
answered. 

This silence was not broken until President 
Harding called the Washington Conference. Only 
then the Japanese Government hurriedly decided 
to invite the Government of the Far Eastern Re- 
public to the negotiations at Dairen in Manchuria. 

The attitude of the Japanese during these nego-^ 
tiations was as sincere as in the foregoing dealings^ 
They would not discuss the evacuation of the 
troops. Likewise, they refused to discuss the seizure 
of Sakhalin and Nikolayevsk. This was to be post' 
poned until the establishment of a recognized AH' 
Russian Government. But at the same time the 
Japanese were prepared to discuss the amendment 
of the Fisheries Convention concluded with the 
Tsar's government They claimed for the Japanese 
the right to own land in the Russian Far East, 
in the name of "equal rights" — while as a matter 
of fact under the democratic Constitution as well 
as under the laws of the Tsar, the Russian peasants 
in the Far East could only lease (but not own) 
the land for certain periods. They wanted many 
other "equal" rights, which practically would have 
made them supreme masters of all the natural 
riches of the country. 

And while the "negotiations'* at Dairen as well 
as the sessions of the Washington Conference were 
still going on, they organized a new attack against 
the Far Eastern Republic by sending their Russian 
hirelings, the men of Semionov, Kappel, Denikin 
and Wrangel, to Khabarovsk, to occupy the city and 
the whole Maritime Province. True, their further 
advance westward has been checked for the time 
being by the heroic efforts of the People's Revolu- 
tionary Army — but there is no doubt that, embold- 
ened by her victory in Washington, Japan will 
soon start a new campaign against the Far Eastern 
Republic. 



Bound Volumes of Soviet Russia 

Are you preparing a debate on the question of 
Trade with Russia? Are you anxious to know what 
countries have made treaties with Soviet Russia, and 
what is the precise text of those treaties? Do you 
know the diplomatic correspondence that has been 
passing between the Government of the R. S. F. S. R. 
and the other countries in recent years? 

All these things and more you can have constantly 
at your fingers* ends if you own the bound volumes 
of Soviet Russia. Vol. I and Vol. II are sold out, 
but Volumes III, IV, and V may still be had. The 
prices are: Vol. Ill (second half 1920), five dollars; 
Vol. IV (first half 1921), four dollars; Vol. V (sec- 
ond half 1921), three dollars. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

Room 304 

110 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Finland's ''Complete Neutrality" 

iChicherin, People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
fortomded to the Finnish Government about December 22 
a note dealing with the Finnish Government's answer to 
Chicherin's previous three notes on the Karelian question. 
The complete text of this recent note of Chicherin is conu 
municated by the Russian Telegraph Agency as follows:) 

THE Finnish Government, in its note of December 11 has 
finally answered my three notes of November 18 and 23, 
and of December 5. With regard to the contents of the 
last Finnish note, I must state in the name of the Russian 
Government that the latter cannot in any way consider 
it as an answer to the questions enumerated in my notes, 
and still less as an answer to the clearly, precisely, and 
unmistakably formulated proposals of my note of December 
5, in which a definite and unambiguous answer was re- 
quested. Your present note is unfortunately evasive in 
its nature and must be regarded as an expression of dilatory 
tactics, and of your desire to limit yourself to formal 
pronouncements at a moment when energetic and resolute 
lueasures would be in place. 

Your note of December 11 assures us that the Finnish 
Government has not for a moment ceased to observe 
"complete neutrality", which is said to be carried out by 
it in the most painstaking compliance with the treaty of 
peace. This note further maintains that the recruiting of 
volunteers and the organization of detachments on Finnish 
soil, with the object of conquering Eastern Karelia, have 
been prohibited, and that, after having declared the boun- 
dary closed, all measures have been taken to detect and 
prevent expeditions and ammunition from passing over 
the boundary. After this declaration, the Finnish Govern- 
ment again declares that the Russian Government has 
not furnished sufficient proofs to show that direct armed 
attacks on the Karelian Workers* Commune have been 
organized and prepared in Finland, not to mention the 
fact that a number of Finnish newspapers, such as Iltalehti, 
Uusi, Suomi, Suunta^ Karfala, etc., are ceaselessly printing 
appeals for direct violations of the treaty of peace and for 
an armed attack on Soviet Russia. In refutation of the 
Finnish Government's assurances, I can adduce a number 
of irrefutable proofs which show in the most unmistakable 
and striking manner both the emptiness of these assurances 
as weU as the excellent foundations justifying the Russian 
Government in making its accusations. The Finnish Gov- 
ernment assures us that no recruiting whatever has taken 
place on Finnish soil for the Eastern Karelian expedition, 
but we can prove that it is aware of the fact that recruit- 
ing centers exist and continue their activities in a number 
of places, in spite of the assurances of the note of Decem- 
ber 11. I herewith enumerate several of these numerous 
places: In Helsingfors the **Jagarbyra** has established its 
recruiting oflBce at Vilhelmsgatan, 4. In this office there is 
working not only the notorious member of the activist 
party, Mr. Kaila, but also the representative of the Finnish 
delegation in the Nfixed Finnish-Russian Commission, P. 
Hynninen, who provides the office in question with the 
most complete material. Another recruiting office was or- 
ganized by one of the leaders of the "Skyddskar**, Major 
Lemberg, at Runebergsgatan, 47. Viborg is an important 
center for this recruiting. The office in that city was or- 
ganized by a society founded by Karelians, **The Karelian 
Gtizens* League", and is working with the material and 
moral support of that League. At Villmansstrand, in Viborg, 
there is a recruiting office in contact with this alliance, 
and with the **Skyddskar*', which l.as the most active part 
in this work. It has been particularly proved that in the 
expeditions there are a great number of **Skyddskar" mem- 
bers, for instance, in the expeditions to Karelia by way 
of Lieksa, on November 28, when fifty persons went over, 
and on December 2, when sixty men went over. In other 
cases, the **Skyddskar" members accompany the recruiting 
volunteers up to the boundary and aid them in crossing. 
The authorities of the "Skyddskar" have sent very definite 
orders to their men on the organization of the Finnish 
expeditions by foreign, particvlarly Gennan, officers, among 



whom are a number that have obtained rights of Fimiish 
citizenship (Ausfeldt and Konnecke). 

The Finnish organizers have as one of their motives a 
violent hatred of Soviet Russia and organize attacks against 
the Karelian Workers' Commune with the desire of creat- 
ing uprisings and inaugurating friendly relations with the 
Russian counter-revolutionists, although the latter are at 
bottom not only the enemies of autonomous Karelia, but 
also of an independent Finland. The Finnish Govern- 
ment has sympathetically treated such persons as the 
Finnish activists, and others, who are attacking the Russian 
Soviet Republic, and has particularly favored such elements 
by granting asylum to the instigators of the Kronstadt 
insurrection. Von Wilcken, Petruchenko, etc., and by giving 
permission to Savinkov, when he was expelled from Poland, 
to establish a home in Finland, where his address it 
Mariegatan, 5, Helsingfors. In the Rukajiirvi district, a 
military unit is commanded by a former Russian officer, 
Nikolai Zhukovsky, who recently arrived in Finland with 
an expedition of 300 men. In a number of detachments 
operating on the soil of the Karelian Workers' Commune, 
there are refugees from Kronstadt who were hitherto be- 
lieved interned in Finland. The expedition concentrated 
in a number of localities along the Finnish border, 
opposite Lieksa, whence an expedition of about 700 men 
penetrated into the Commune of Repola. Kuhmoniemi 
and Suomussalmi, the terminal points of the new Repola 
railway, as well as a number of other places, likewise 
served as gathering points. While these detachments be- 
fore the last note of the Finnish Government, were occupy- 
ing particularly the Northern districts in the Karelian 
Commune, the attacks since then have, on the contrary, 
been directed chiefly into the southern sections. There is 
no possibility of maintaining that these are persons that 
have escaped the vigilance of the Finnish border author- 
ities; they are rather expeditions operating with the direct 
assistance of the latter as well as of the other Finnish 
authorities, and frequently include several hundred men, 
sometimes as many as a thousand, who cross the boundary 
ceaselessly. Their uniform, equipment and weapons are 
unquestionably of Finnish origin. They bear the stamp 
of the Finnish munitions factory at Riihimaki. But we 
also have data on the origin of these materials in the 
statements of the local inhabitants and the prisoners. 
The latter have enabled us to learn that these bandit gangs 
are armed and equipped right at the Finnish border. At 
Kajana there are weapons and foodstuffs, intended for 
the bandit gangs working in the Kemi district of the 
Karelian Workers' Commune. From Kemijarvi a quantity 
of this material was transported to Rukajarvi. The 
leaders of these bandit gangs, and particularly the "Skyd- 
dskar" members who participate in them, circulate news- 
papers among the Karelian country population, calling upon 
the latter to rise in rebellion, and these newspapers are 
printed in the printing office of the Finnish "Skyddskar** 
organ. 

I believe that these proofs and many others will sufficient- 
ly indicate the true value of the "complete neutrality" which 
the Finnish Government is so scrupulously observing. 

I might further definitely point out that not only well- 
known newspaper men and active politicians, not only 
"Skyddskar" members and officers, but also the employees 
of the Ministers themselves are actively working to organize 
attacks against the Russian Federation (Mandelin, Valikan- 
gas, Zilliacus). I may state that also a number of members 
of the Government, such as Messrs. Kaila and Kai Donner, 
have given expression to their active sympathy for the 
Karelian adventure. 

The manner in which the Finnish Government explains 
these clearly hostile acts against the Russian Soviet Re 
public, such as in its address to the so-called "League 
of Nations", whatever that league may be, cannot conceal 
the fact that that Government has been acting under the 
pressure and influence of these activist elements. Already 
in September, at the Geneva conference, when the now 
burning events had not yet occurred on the soil of Fin- 
land's neighbor, Finland gave orders to its representative, 
Enckell, to attempt to arouse the interest of the League 
of Nations in the Karelian question. 
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Although I have not the slightest intention to intervene 
in Finland's internal affairs, 1 cannot refrain from observ- 
ing that the Finnish Government in its entire policy on 
the subject of Eastern Karelia has been acting in open 
opposition to the desires of the great majority of the 
Finnish people and is eager to refrain from obtaining any 
indications of these desires. This gives the Russian Gov- 
ernment the right to suppose that the policy of the 
Finnish Government, in the above-mentioned question also, 
cannot be regarded as representative of the views and 
wishes of the majority of the Finnish people, and that 
this policy is a new evidence of the gambling character 
of the Government's activity, which is supported in Finland 
by circles that have no responsibility before the people. 
Basing ourselves on evidence at our disposal, the Govern- 
ment of the Russian Soviet Republic considers that the 
Finnish Government is continuing to the same extent as 
hitherto, if not to a greater extent, its work in organizing 
attacks on portions of the Russian Soviet Republic, and 
has by no means given evidence of any intention of re- 
turning to the path of the desiderata expressed in the 
peace treaty. For this reason the Russian Government can- 
no make any alteration in the measures which in its note 
of December 5, it requested the Finnish Government to 
approve. Imbued with the desire for peace, the Govern- 
ment of the Russian Soviet Republic repeats again that it 
•till resolutely demands that these measures be immediately 
carried out. ^ In case the Finnish Government obstinately 
adheres to its position, particular!^ on the subject of 
carrying out these measure^ the Russian Government de- 
clares that the Finnish Government must take upon its 
shoulders the full responsibility for the serious menace, 
created by the Finnish Government alone, against the 
peace with Russia. 



SEA TRANSPORT 

The foDowing figures show the work of the Russian 
liaritime Fleet from January 1 to August 31, 1921: 

Cargoes shipped Numer of 

(in tons) passengers carried 



Black Sea 


44,000 

52,000 

5,000 

25,000 

229,000 
2,277,000 


26,000 

112,000 

905,950 

8,444 

290,770 


Sea of Azov 

Baltic Sea 


White Sea 


Caspian Sea- 
Dry cargoes .... 
Oil 


Total 


2,632,000 


1343,164 



The Black Sea Fleet consists of 119 craft of all descrip- 
tions. In pre-war days it consisted of 553 steam craft 
and several hundred barges and sailing craft. The total cargo 
tonnage of the fleet is about 30,000 tons. Regular steam- 
ship routes have been opened in the Black Sea, since the 
middle of 1921 between Odessa and Batum, once a week; 
Odessa-Nikolayev-Kherson and Kherson-Nikolayev, twice a 
week; Odessa-Skadosk, Khorly-Eupatoria, Sevastopol-Odessa, 
all once a week; and Sevastopol- Rostov, once a fortnight. 
— London Trade Delegation, 



STUDY OF ORIENTAL MUSIC 

Energetic work is being carried on in the autonomous 
Tartar Republic on collecting and studying the folk 
music of the various nationalities inhabiting the valley 
of the Volga. So far these studies have resulted in the 
publication of the following works: **The History of the 
Folk Music of the Nationalities in the Volga Valley", by 
Prof. Nikolsky, which has been published in Russia and 
is shortly to appear in the Tartar, Chuvash, and Mari 
languages; a book of Tartar music, collected and har- 
monized by Prokhorov; and another book with similar 
material collected and arranged for violin and piano by 
Kodov. 



The centre of these studies is the School of Oriental 
Music which encourages and supports all efforts in this 
direction. The school provides training for over 650 
students, of whom more than half are Tartar, Chuvash, 
Mari, and Votiak, and possesses the status of m university 
college. 



New Literature 

"THE FAMINE IN PICTURES 
AND APPEALS" 

A 32-page pamphlet on Russia and the famine. 
Order m quantity to sell to your friends. 

25c per copy 
Proceeds for Famine Relief. 



"THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA AND 
CAPITALISM ABROAD" 

A 32-page pamphlet telling about the Russian famine 

and the reaction to it by capitalist governments. 

Order m quantity for sale. 

15c per copy 

Proceeds for Famine Relirf. 



"AN AMERICAN REPORT ON THE 
RUSSIAN FAMINE" 

A 48-page pamphlet 

By CAPT. PAXTON fflBBEN 

who was Secretary of the American Embaaay in 

Petrograd and member of the Near East Commission 

and has studied conditions in the famine district of 

Soviet Russia as perhaps no other man has. 

15c per copy 

Proceeds for Famine Relirf. 



Famine Relief Edition 

"TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK 
THE WORLD" 

By JOHN REED 
A graphic account of the first ten days of the revolu- 
tion in Russia — ten days that made the world sit up 
and wonder. 

$1.00 per copy 

Net Proceeds for Famine Relief. 



Special Famine Edition 

"THROUGH THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION" 

By ALBERT RHYS WILUAMS 

$2.00 per copy 

Net Proceeds for Ftunine Reli^. 



FAMINE PICTURE POSTALS 

Use them to %ring home** the Famine te your 
acquaintances. 

A Set of 16 for 25c. 



National Office of 

THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

201 W. 13th St, New York City. 
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**KUZBAS^: An Opportunity for Engineers and Workers. 
Prospectus, "Kuzbas": Room 303, 110 West 40th Su, 
New York. February, 1922. Paper, 32 pages. 

This pamphlet is issued by a group of American workers 
•Tinpathetic to the plans of the R. S. F. S. R., who are 
willing to go to the length of emigrating to Western Siberia 
and* settling there for a long period in order to aid in the 
economic reconstruction of the country. The present pam- 
phlet is chiefly a description of the geography, resources 
and opportunities of the Kuznets Basin, C*Kuzbas** is an 
abbreviation of these two words), not omitting references 
to the hardships that would necessarily be encountered by 
the American workers for at least a year or so after their 
arrivaL We shall not attempt here to give a complete 
synopsis of its contents, but believe the statistical informa- 
tion will be of interest to those of our readers who get the 
book. Toward the end there is an interesting questionnaire 
to be filled out by those American workers who wish 
to comply with the invitation of their comrades to go to 
Russia. Probably no better support could be given by 
this magazine to the work of this new organization than 
by reprinting, as we do herewith, the appeal issued on 
January 15 at Moscow, to American workers, by the All- 
Russian Council of Labor Unions as communicated by 
Roita-Wien, January 17, 1922: 

**The working class of Soviet Russia, under the most 
difficult circumstances and in the midst of the greatest 
disorganization, is creating new forms of life. In this 
strenuous struggle it is the first problem before the work- 
ing class to reconstruct big industry, which has been heavily 
damaged by the war and the blockade, as well as by the 
•ffensive of the Russian counter-revolutionists and foreign 
imperialists. Big industry is the bulwark of the proletarian 
revolution in its struggle against the capitalist world and 
the basis of the future Communistic Republic 

"Our foreign comrades have not abandoned their Russian 
fellow workers. By opposing intervention they have con- 
tributed to the victories of Soviet Russia over their enemies 
and have created the possibility for the Russian workers 
to deal with economic problems. The growing movement 
of the proletariat in aU countries is forcing the bourgeoisie 
to change their policy towards Soviet Russia and to end 
the blodiade that has cut off the Russian industry from 
the necessary foreign technicians and equipment. The 
calamity caused by the lack of rain and the famine in 
Russia has met with the warmest sympathy of the workers 
in all countries, and the support of the famine stricken 
peasants of the south is increasing every day. All this 
is a real and tangible support of the Russian working class 
in their gigantic struggle against economic ruin. 

"But this is not sufficient. The direct co-operation of 
foreign workers is required for the reconstructon of Big 
Industry. The combined efforts of foreign and Russian 
workers, shoulder to shoulder in one and the same factory 
or mine, is necessary to build the foundation for the only 
Workers' Republic of the world. A group of revolutionary 
American workers represented by S. 1. Rutgers, H. S. Cal- 
vert, and others has offered its support in this matter to the 
Soviet Government. The Soviet ^vemment has accepted 
this support. The Council of Labor and Defense* of the 
Russian Soviet Republic has made an agreement with 
this group of American workers, according to which 
agreement they receive in their management the big steel 
works of Nadezhdinsk in the Ural, the Komarovo mines in 
the Kuznets coal basin (Siberia) and other auxiliary 
industries. By this agreement 6000 American workers are 
expected to arrive in Russia, in order to start, together 
with the Russian workers, the reconstruction of industry 
io Soviet Russia. 

•*The American workers will have to be prepared to 
«ome to a disorganized country and to start their work 

•For m description of this body, soe Soviet Russia for 
Fibrmary IS (No. 3). 



under extremely difficult conditions. We are confident 
however that by our joint efforts we will overcome the 
difficulties of the first period and that we will bring to 
life one of the richest coal and iron deposits of the world. 

"The American workers will bring their experience in 
organization and highly qualified production methods, the 
Russian workers will communicate to their American com- 
rades their revolutionary enthusiasm and their perseverance 
in the revolutionary struggle. 

"Workers of America! The All-Russian Central Com- 
mittee of the Labor Unions greets your offer to enter our 
ranks and to create a well founded and mighty socialist 
economy in Russia. Our combined efforts will be of 
enormous value; in this way groups of the world pro- 
letariat that struggle separately for their freedom wiU 
get closer together and will set an example of proletarian 
solidarity. Combine with us! Help us surmount this 
difficult period! Keep in mind that you come to m 
totally disorganized country and that you do not plan m 
pleasure trip, but a great and difficult task. The per- 
severance of the Russian proletariat that has defended tlio 
achievemenU of iu revolution for four years may inspire 
you in your efforts. 

**The Russian workers will greet their new co-workers 
with enthusiasm, convinced that the American workers vrill 
demonstrate on our economic front their efficiency and 
experience. With combined forces we will build the 
proletarian commonwealth; in common labor we will forge 
the links of brotherhood between the Labor of America and 
Russia. 

"The reconstruction of the Russian industry will guaran- 
tee the victory of the first Workers' Republic. 

**The All-Russian Central Committee of Labor-Unions." 



Reminiscences of Anton Chekhov, by Maxim Gorky, Alex- 
ander Kuprin and I. A. Bunin. New York. B. W. 
Huebsch, 1921. Boards, 110 pages. 

The recollections of three of Chekhov's fellow authon 
and friends have been translated and published in thia 
book. The essay by Gorky is the merest sketch, and the 
other two are not much more elaborate. However, a deal 
and charming picture of Chekhov as he waa in the latei 
years of his life emerges from them alL 

Chekhov, like Tolstoy, had a passionate love for simple 
and fundamental things. He hated violence and insincerity 
in any form. "Why," he said to a young author, "write 
about a man getting into a submarine and going to the 
North Pole to reconcile himself to the world while at 
that moment his beloved with a hysterical shriek throwt 
herself from the belfry? Such things do not happen in 
reality. One must write about simple things: how Peter 
Semionovich married Maria Ivanovna. That is all." 

And when his visitors would try to impress him by 
talking of philosophy and other learned subjects, Chekhov 
would either talk simply to them about simple things in 
which they were interested and in that way force them 
to be human and interesting, or he would poke sly fun at 
them. Gorky tells about a lady who once called on 
Chekhov. She was plump, handsome and well-dressed and 
she began to talk ^ la Chekhov: "Life is so boring, Anton 
Pavlovich. Everything is so gray; people, the sea, even 
the flowers seem to me gray. . . And 1 have no desires. . - 
my soul is in pain . . it is like a disease." "It is a 
disease," said Chekhov with conviction, "it is a disease; 
in Latin it is called morbus imitatus" 

When Richard Wagner was dying in Venice, he recited 
his creed: "I believe in Bach, Mozart and Beethoven." 
Chekhov would have said: "I believe in Maupassant, 
Flaubert and Tolstoy." He loved literature profoundly, and 
had a high opinion of the most modern writers. "All vrrite 
superbly now," he said, "there are no bad vrrilers. Do 
you know to whom that is due? To Maupassant. He, as an 
artist in language, put the standard before an author 
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80 high that it is no longer possible to write as of old. 
You try to read some of our classics, say Pissemsky, 
Grigorovich or Ostrovsky, and you vrill see what com- 
monplace stuff it is. Take on the other hand our decad- 
ents. Thev are only pretending to be sick and crazy, 
they are all burly peasants* But so far as vrriting goes — 
they are masters.** 

Although he was a melancholy and reserved man, Qie- 
khov had a very keen sense of humor. Often he would 
joke with his friends as they gathered about the tea 
table in his charming bungalow at Yalta, overlooking 
the sea. He would improvise stories in which the charac- 
ters were his friends, and was particularly fond of ar- 
ranging weddings which sometimes ended with the young 
husband the following morning, sitting at the tea table, 
saying as it were by the way, in an unconcerned tone: 
"Do you know, my dear, after tea we*ll get ready to go 
to a solicitor's. Why should you bother about your 
money?'* 

But the wretched social conditions in Russia and the 
consequent degradation of the life about him cast a 
permanent shadow over his life. He tried to be optimistic 
about the future, believing that there were forces at work 
in Russia which would ultimately save it. The Russian- 
Japanese war was looming on the horizon at the time he 
died (1904). One wonders what attitude Chekhov would 
have taken to the stirring events of 1905 and 1917. 

M. H. 



revolution was being prepared by which the Bolshevik! 
attained power. The collection is headed by the complete 
text of the Russian original of Alexander Blok's The 
Twelve, of which only a small portion is printed in the 
pages of the Anthology, J. W. H. 



BABETTE DEUTSCH and AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY: 
Modern Russian Poetry, an Anthology Chosen and 
Translated. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1921. 
aoth, 179 pp. 

n033HH BOJIBIIIEBHCTCKHX ;iHEH. — KHHTOHBAaTen- 
CTBO „MMCJib". — The Poetry of the Bolshevist Days. 
"Myal** Publishing House. Berlin, 1921. Paper, 128 pp. 

The poems in the collection made by Babette Deutsch 
and Avrahm Yarmolinsky vary in period from the classic 
work of Pushkin (1799-1837) to the extremely modem 
productions of Oryeshin, Marienhof, and Shishova, and in 
length from the single line. Oh, cover thy pale feet, of 
Valery Bryusov (born 1877), to The Scythians, of Alexander 
Blok (1880-1921), which occupies three pages of the book. 
The names are unfortunately mostly strangers to American 
readers, but it is to be hoped that some of them at least 
may soon be familiar to their ears. Two that our readers 
should mark for the present are the reactionary Tyutchev 
(1803-1873) and the radical Nikolai Nekrassov (1821-1877). 
Tyutchev is enjoyed by the moderns because "they found 
in his mentality and sensibility, as well as in his technique, 
elements foreign to classic normalcy, and akin to their 
own anguished metaphysics and aesthetics.** Nekrassov's 
work is marked by a "strong social and civic preoccupa- 
tion. He declared that this interest interfered with his 
poetry. As a matter of fact, his *Muse of Vengeance and 
Wrath* was an uncertain creature. He threw untrans- 
muted into his poetry the raw stuff of satire and feuilleton, 
of parody and pamphlet. At his best he can move the 
reader with his stinging pity and his passionate self-scorn. 
He is perhaps chiefly remembered by his epic: IT ho Lives 
Happily in Russia?, which holds in its vast frame the very 
essence of the misery and the thwarted vigor of the Russian 
peasant.** In another column of this issue we are reprint- 
ing the translation that appears in this volume of one of 
the sections of Who Lives Happily in Russia?, the famous 
Salt Song. The March 15 issue of Soviet Russia will print 
among other things a brilliant study of Nekrassov's work 
and social significance, written on the occasion of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of his birth (1921) by A. V. 
Lunacharsky, People's (Commissar for Education of the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 

The other book. The Poetry of the Bolshevist Days, is a 
collection of the more successful poems written by the 
younger poets of Russia (including a number whose work 
appears also in the Anthology of Babette Deutsch and 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky) since the days in 1917 when the 
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IlHII^eBOH npOMUniJeHHOCTH B COBeTCKOS POCCHH. 

(KpaiKHH HCTopHqecKBH oqepK). — Paul Budayev: 
The Red Labor Union of Food Workers in Soviet Russia 

(Short Historical Outline). Moscow, 1921, 64 pages. 
3000 copies printed. 

This little book is an historical account of the rise, 
development and activities of the All-Russian Foodworkers* 
Union, from 1906 to 1920. The author. Paul Budayev, is 
the Secretary of the Central Executive Committee of the 
All-Russian Foodworkers* Union. He is apparently well 
fitted for the job, for he has produced a book that is 
scientific in treatment, chronological in arrangement, and 
authoritative in selection. 

This brief history presents a panoramic view of the or- 
ganization and structure of the Trade Union Movement in 
Soviet Russia; of the eflBciency with which all of Russia*! 
foodworkers have organized; and the role of support given 
by them in strengthening and stabilizing Soviet institutions 
in Russia. 

The subject matter is arranged for convenience, as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Rise and Development of the Foodworkers* Trade 
Union Movement from 1906 to 1914. 

2. Rise of the All-Russian Union and the First Conference. 

3. The first All-Russian Convention. 

4. The Second All-Russian Convention and its cooperation 
with the Food Division of the Supreme Clouncil of 
National Economy. 

5. The Conclusion tells of the activities, the numerical 
strength, and the official organ {The Voice of the Food' 
worker) of the Union. Finally, there are two supple- 
ments, in the form of international appeals (the first 
by radio) issued by the presidium of each of the two 
conventions, to the European, American, Asiatic and 
Australian workers, for participation in the Food- 
workers* International Red Labor Union. 

The grovfth of membership is shown in the following 
table: 

Year No.ofWorkcn 

1917 (November) 110,000 

1918 (January) 190,000 

1920 (March) 222,000 

1920 (December) 263,000 

The number of trades and their relative representation, 
embraced in the All-Russian Foodworkers* Union, are of 
considerable interest also. 

Trades No. of Delegates % 

Bakers 48 35.42 

Confectioners 21 15.60 

Flour-MiUers 20 14.96 

Delicatessen 10 7.48 

Brewers 6 4.56 

Fish 5 3.92 

Dairy, Meat, Yeast 10 7.48 

Clerks 4 2.12 

Technical 2 1.62 

Indefinite 10 7.48 

Total 136 100.00 

I 

Interesting statistics are also given for the political dis- 
tribution (party affiliation) of the 136 delegates to the first 
All-Russian (Convention of Foodworkers (January, 1919). 

J. R. M. 
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Relief Contributions, February 1-14 

The following is a complete list of all contributions received at the National Office of tlie Friends of Soviet Russia, 201 West 13ili St.. 
New York, durinf the first half of last month. "F. S. R." stands for "Friends of Soviet Russia"; **S. T. A. S. R," for "Society of Technical 
Aid to Soviet Russia". Each contribution is accompanied by the official number appearing on the contributor's receipt. 



Receipt 
No. 



Contributors 



Amount 



3381 C. J. Alcott. Bridgewater, Mass. 10.00 

3382 B. Francis. Portland. Maine .. 5.00 

3383 R. & C. Butner. Cleveland. 0. 2.00 

3384 Peter H. Wiertz. N. Y. City 1.00 

3385 C. H. Dickman, Missoula. Mont. 1.00 

3386 P. Johnston & D. Nickelson, 
Hnmphrey Channel. B. C. Can. 2.79 

3387 H. S. Reis, BerUn, Germany.. 1.32 

3388 Nat KapUn. New York City.. 3.00 

3389 B. A. Koapp. Detroit. Mich 10.00 

3390 J. C Wright, S. Bellingham, 
Wash. 5.00 

3391 S. Flaumenhaft, Brooklyn, N. Y. 5.00 

3392 L. J. Anderson, Boston, Mass. 
Cancelled— See 3537 

3393 N. Wascowitz, Bronx, N. Y... 1.00 

3394 N. 1. Kisbor, New York Qty 5.00 

3395 Alei Vink, New York City.... 2.00 

3396 C. Hope, S. S. Chestrsun.... 2.00 

3397 A. Schneider, S. S. Chcstersun 1.00 

3398 S. Schneider. S. S. Chestersun 1.00 

3399 Pcder Nielsen. S. S. Chestersun 1.00 

3400 T. E. WilUams, S. S. Chestersun 2.00 

3401 Coll. by Ed. G. Nix. Secy, 
Huntington, lod 5.00 

3402 J. L. Mathuson. Los Angeles, 

Cal 3.00 

3403 B. Semuel. Erie, Pa 2.00 

3404 Mr. & Mrs. Lena. Ft. Wyne. Ind. 2.00 

3405 A. T. W. of A.. Passaic. N. J. 26.31 

3406 List No. 13969. thru Andrew J. 
MacDonald. Flat River. Mo... 14.25 

3407 Coll. by Mrs. Eda Kowkly A 

Mrs. L. Angriwits. Detroit. Mich. 13.50 

3408 Coll. by Cari Fahl. Bklyn. N. Y. 2.50 

3409 I. A. of M., Rock Oty Lodge 

No. 154, NashviUe, Tenn 2.50 

3410 Harold Coy, Tucson, Aris. 1.50 

3411 F. S. R. Br. Hudson Co.. N. J. 100.00 

3412 M. C. Salter. Kalamazoo. Mich. 1.00 

3413 P. Zemoz. Youngstown. Ohio 1.00 

3414 List No. 7188, J. Sivoknuk. 
Manchester. N. H. (Buttons 85.) 62.50 

3415 F. S. R. Br. Lists No. 2744. 
2745. 2757. 2758, 2771. Eliz., 

N. J 200.00 

3416 B. of Painters. D. & P., Local. 
Brooklyn. N. Y 100.00 

3417 J. T. Hslone & Family. Warm 
Springs, Mont 5.00 

3418 Chas. Harm, Coalinga. Calif. 5.00 

3419 J. Willemsen. St. LouU. Mo... 5.00 

3420 G. A. Rindt & C. W. PenUcost. 
Danville. Ill 5.00 

3421 Children's Club. Erie, Ps 2.00 

3422 F. S. R. Br., Chicago, III... 1.700.00 

3423 F. S. R. Br.. Boston, Mass. 400.00 

3424 Coll. by W. F. Liebenberg. 
Nucla, Colo 55.50 

3425 Women's Sewing Club, Jsckson- 

ville, 74.75 

3426 Fin. Wkrs. Club, Bessemer, 

Mich 32.88 

3427 Coll. by H. Hnltstrom. Norwood, 

Mass. 6.75 

3428 V. Krantsieder. New Baden. III. 3.15 

3429 F. S. R. Br. Rochester, N. Y. 150.00 

3430 L. Crokacrts, Downey P. O., Cal. 10.00 

3431 F. S. R. Br. Los Angeles, Cal. 3,000.00 

3432 List No. 13393 thru Mrs. Ida 
Hoffman. New Haven. Conn.... 71.50 

3433 Uth. Chorus, MoUne. III.... 23.20 

3434 A. L. D. S. D.. Moline. lU. 6.25 

3435 L. M. P. S., Mollnr, 111 15.00 

3436 Lith. Workers. Moline. III... 25.00 

3437 F. S. R. Branch, Moline. 111. 93.55 

3438 F. S. R. Br.. Gardner. Mass.. 50.00 

3439 F. S. R. Br.. Norwich. Conn. 48.27 

3440 Coll. by V. Turovetz, Fall River, 

Mass 22.25 

3441 E. Altcnburg, Houaton, Texas 5.00 

3442 F. S. R. Br.. W. Frankfort. 111. 349.86 

3443 F. S. R. Br.. Hartford, Conn. 70.14 
S4U Cen. Labor U.. Hartford, Conn. 10.00 

3445 Coll. by N. Ulsky. Oregon City, 

Ore 26.75 

3446 F. S. R. Br.. Mason City. Iowa 10.93 
5447 F. S. R- Br.. Two Harbors, Minn. 10.50 

3448 Coll. by Qiaa. Palmita, Stone« 

boro. Pa 2.25 

3449 A Friend. Annville. Pa 1.50 
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3430 

3451 
3452 
3453 
3454 
3455 
3456 
3457 
3458 

3459 
3460 
3461 

3462 

3463 
3464 
3465 
3466 
3467 
3468 

3469 

3470 
3471 

3472 

3473 
3474 
3475 
3476 
3477 
3478 

3479 
3480 



3482 

3483 
3484 
3485 
3486 
3487 
3488 
3489 
3490 
3491 
3492 

3493 
3494 
3495 
3496 
3497 
3498 

3499 

3500 
3501 
3502 
3.S03 
3504 
3505 
3506 
3507 
3508 
3509 
3510 
3.511 
3512 
3513 
3SU 
3515 
3". 16 
3517 
.r"il8 
3510 
3520 
3521 
3522 
3523 
35?4 
3515 



K. Hamalainen, List 4869, Grand 

Rapids, Mich 8.25 

M. L. Brondige, Pontiac, Mich. 10.00 

M. E. Depew, Pontiac. Mich.. 5.00 

W. Simonson, Larchmont, N. Y. 5.00 

August Kollman, N. Y. C 2.50 

F. S. R. Br., Mason City, lows 8.50 

F. S. R. Br., San Francisco. Cal. 440.00 

F. S. R. Br., St. Paul. Minn.. 125.00 
Hoquiam I. W. W., Hoquiam. 

Waah 50.00 

J. Tangborn. Schleswig, Iowa.. 12.00 

Eunice Gray, Carmel, Calif 6.00 

Cen. Labor Coun., Tacoma. 

Wash 21.65 

Lists 10305. 10306. 10307 thru 

A. M. Hirsh, N. Y. C 6.00 

O. M. Clark, Hempstead, N. Y. 10.00 

F. S. R. Br., San Diego. Calif. 100.00 

F. S. R. Br., Schenectady, N. Y. 100.00 

Kaih. G. Biddle, Phila., Pa. 100.00 

F. S. R. Br., CleveUnd. Ohio 250.00 
Miners of No. 1 & 2, Belleville. 

Ill 35.00 

C Gilbert, Randolph Center. 

Vt 30.00 

F. S. R. Br., Buffalo, N. Y... 5.00 
Ust 14215 thru O. Schriver, 

Dayton, Fla 28.00 

U. M. W. No. 1957, Waterman, 

Pa 25.00 

Coll. by L. Noll, Ransom. Kans. 21.00 

F. S. R. Br., Butte, Mont... 25.00 

F. S. R. Br., Lowell. Mass 20.00 

Jsmes Jordan, Winfield. Kans. 20.00 

H. Blugerman, Toronto. Can. 10.00 
Coll. by J. I. Grernspun. Little 

Rock. S. C. 10.00 

R. E. Read. Billings. Mont 10.00 

Axel Hanson A Family, Los 

Angeles. Cal 10.00 

W. S. & D. B. F.. No. 133, 

Dayton, 10.00 

E. G. Whitney, San Francisco. 

Cal 10.00 

J. P. Haven, Casmalia. Calif. 5.00 

A. E. Harrington. Fairhope, Ala. 5.00 

F. Hitzelbergcr. St. Joseph, Mo. 5.00 
F. W. Fischer, Chicago, lU.. 5.00 
Coll. by J. Sans, Buffalo, N. Y. 3.00 
M. H. Chapin. Rutland. Vt. 2.00 
H. E. Sawdon, St. Elmo. Tenn. 1.00 
F. S. R. Br.. Cleveland. Ohio 401.03 
F. S. R. Br.. Pittsburgh. Pa.. 86.12 
Coll. by A. Derman, BainSeld, 

B. C, Canada 24.63 

Fin. Relief Com.. Park City. U. 13.50 

Coll. J. Perz, Ferndale. Wash. 8.75 

F. S. R. Br., Salt Lake City, U. 11.50 
H. P. Daugherty, N. Y. City 5.00 

Chas. Ahlfors, Chestr, Mass 5.00 

R. White Ham., Canada (Can. 

n) 93 

C. Kuharick, List 2698. Cleve- 
land. Ohio 9.70 

J. C. Lockerman. Cleveland. O. 5.00 

James Kabela. LImon. Colo... .50 

Mrs. L. V. Bli«. Boulder, Colo. 5.00 

Mrs. T. M. Read. Boulder, Colo. 2.00 

Max Noak. Boulder. Colo 1.00 

C. R. Streamer, Boulder, Colo. 1.00 

R. A. Shonz. Boulder. Colo 10.00 

A. Smersrheck, Boulder. Colo. 5.00 

A Friend. Boulder. Colo 1.00 

Dr. I. D. Scott. Boulder, Colo. 5.00 

A. W. Hulse, Boulder, Colo. 1.00 

C. C. House. Boulder. Colo. 5.00 

A. T. Smedes. Boulder. Colo. 1.00 

Fred While, Boulder. Colo 1.00 

Henry Banm, Boulder, Colo.... 1.00 

G. F. Heller. BouUK-r. Colo.. 1.00 
W. E. Sherman, Denver. Colo. 1.00 
H. A. Hanson. Boulder. Colo. 1.00 

E. W. Chamnlon. BouMer. Colo. 2.no 
Mrs. W. C. Kerr. Boulder. Colo. 5.00 

H. Stevens Boulder. Colo 2.00 

John Wahlcren. Boulder. Colo. 2.00 

M. L. Moshcr, Jamestown, Colo. 1.00 

E.O. Kemntner Jamettown Cr>I. 1.00 

L. r. Dodge, Jamestown. Colo. 1.00 

F. H. Dunlear. Jamestown. Col'». 1.00 
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3526 
3527 
3528 
3529 
3530 
3531 
3532 
3533 
3534 
3535 
3536 
3537 

3538 
3539 
3540 
3541 
3S12 
3543 
3544 
3545 
3546 
3547 
3548 
3549 
3550 
3551 
3552 
3553 
3554 
3555 

3556 
3557 

3558 



3561 

3562 
3563 
3564 
3565 
3566 
3567 
3568 
3569 
3570 
3571 

3572 

3573 
3574 
3575 
3376 
3577 
3578 
3579 
35R0 
3581 
3582 

3583 
3584 

3586 
35R7 
3588 
3589 
3590 
S'JOl 
3592 
3503 
3594 
3^.05 
35% 
3597 
3598 

3599 

3600 
3601 
:5602 



Al. Orpsten. Jamestown. Colo. 
C. Stockton. Jamestown, Colo. 
A. Hemstead, Jamc«town. Colo. 
I. S. Bayer. Jamcatown. Colo. 
C. Barryman. Jamestown. Colo. 
Howard Tower. Jameatwon, Colo. 
L. G. Shipley, Jamestown, Colo. 
Laura Mills, Boulder, Colo.... 
J. W. Jameson, Boulder, Colo. 
R. W. Joslyn, Boulder, Colo. 
W.L. Armstrong, Boulder, Colo. 
Rev. L. J. Anderson, Boston, 

Mass. Canadian f88 

L. S. Lowe. Tucson, Ariz..... 

F. S. R. Br., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Coll. B. Carmen, Louisville, Ky. 
Fed. of Lsbor. SpringBeld, 111. 
Coll. L. Pirka. Zeigler. 111. 
I. Serier, Kennewick. Wash... 
Hector C. Brancoto. N. Y. C. 

G. Lipinski. Jersey City. N. J. 

E. N. Barber, Kent, Ohio 

R. V. Grachs, S. S. Chestersun 

A. A. Mencke, Cleveland. O. 

F. S. R. Br., Flint, Mich 

Dr. D. L. Bazell, Pittsburg, Pa. 
CarroUr Martin, Chicago, 111. 
Chas. Sykcs, Glendrive, Mont. 
F. S. R. Br., Baltimore, Md. 
F. S. R. Br.. Woonsocket, R. I. 
Combined Holland A Belgian 

Soc, Dorchester, Mass 

Peoples Hall A., Toivola. Mich. 
J. Smith. Manchester, N. H., 

on List 7189 

Coll. by Chas. D. Hirst, SaUne- 

ville, O 

The Class Room Republics of 
W. H. Potter of Lincoln High 
School, Los Aneeles, Calif.... 
R. C. Holbrook, New Kamilche, 

Wash 

F. W. Andrews, New Kamilche. 

Wash 

F. J. Kennedy. Lawrence, Mass. 
George Dreach, Mercer, Pa... 
Robt. E. Weaver. Reading. Pa. 

F. S. R. Br.. Chicago, HI 

F. S. R. Br.. Boston. Mass.... 
F. S. R. Br.. Lawrence. Mass. 
U. M. W. 2059. Dillonville. O. 
F. S. R. Br.. Stelton. N. J. 
T. M. Nagle. Wesleyville, Pa. 
Am. Lith. Workers Lit. Soc.. 

Kenosha. Wis 

U. S. Natl. Bank, San Diego, 

Cal 

Fin. Co-oper. Trad. A., Bklyn 
Benj. Fine. Cleveland. Ohio.. 
Beljj. Croup. New Bedford, Mass 
M. J. Plousker. Chicago. 111. 
F. S. R. Br.. Gary. Ind 

B. M. Lauck. Supply, Okla. 
P. R. Matkowski. Mason Citv, la 
Dr. S. Schiro, Fresno. Calif. 
F. S. R. Br.. Newburry, Mich. 
Slovenic Nat. Benefit Soc. 

Russelton, Pa 

S. S. OssAto. Mass. Mich... 
Coll. by Mrs. Eda Kor^klv & 
Mrs. B. Argiewici. Detroit, Mich 
Anonymous, Ottawa. Canada.. 
F. S. R. Br., New Haven. Conn. 
Fin. Wkrs. A., Chisholm. Minn. 
H. W. Doscher, Salt Lake C. U. 
J. Whittle Honolulu. Hawaii 
J. Rosenstein, Honolulu Hawaii 
F. S. R. Br., Nrwhnrry. Mich. 
A. C. Hanson. Medimont. Ida. 
H. B. Uuedeman, Forsyth, Mont. 
Sarah A. Rohn Canton, Ohio 
Ch. Delch, Jarksonville. Fla. 
Anonymous. Duluth, Minn.... 
F. S. R. Br., Lynn, Mass. 
First Gcr. Cong. Church, Hebron, 

N. D 

German Emanuel Sunday School. 

Hebron, N. D 

Carl BiefTart Hebron N. D. 
Anonymous. Hartford, Conn.... 
Dr. J J. McVcx Haverhill. Mass. 



Amount 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
5.00 
5.00 

87.16 
1.00 
250.00 
10.00 
10.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
1.00 
S.OO 
80.00 
10.00 
10.00 
3.50 
246.32 
96.00 

118.38 
51.31 

27.90 
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J6M F. S. R. Br., Worcester, Meat. 200.00 

!!?; « « • *• ^''* Scranton, P«. 100.00 
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3642 A. Orcioe, Boulder Colo... 1.00 

3643 Coll. from P. O. Employees. 
Boulder Colo H.oo 

3644 F.S.R.Scrsnton & Olyphant. Pa 305.00 

3645 Russian German Sick Benefit 

Soc.. Racine. Wis 51.00 

3646 F.S.R. Br.. Kansas City, Mo. 50.00 

3647 Palo Wkrs. Soc, Aurora, Minn. 15.00 

3648 H. Whittemore, Glendale, Cal. 5.00 
8649 Sara Robbins, Glendale, Calif. 5.00 

3650 William Aske, Cincinnati, O. 5.00 

3651 V. Meltx. So. Holland, 111. 2.00 

3652 Wm. Urdang, Los Angeles CsL 4.00 

3653 Coll. M. Mustapich, St. David, 

IM 13.40 

3654 M. J. Undry (Collection), Los 
Angeles Cal 1,75 

3655 John P. McCarthy. N. Y. C. 4.00 

3656 A. Allura Brooklyn. N. Y... 10.00 

3657 Nat Kaplan. New York City 3.00 

3658 F.S.R. Br.. Morgantown, W. Va. 100.00 

3659 F. S. R. Br.. Waierbury, Conn. 60.00 
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3667 Aug. Mencke, Cleveland Ohio 5.00 

3668 J. Borry. Thief R. Falls. Mont. 5.00 

3669 J. Kotinsky. New Orleans, La. 3.00 

3670 S. Grecnbprg, New Orleans, La. 2.00 
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3676 F. S. R. Br. San Fran.. CaU 550.40 

3677 F. S. R. Br. Milwaukee. Wise 92.48 

3678 Fin. Soc Club. Aberdeen. Wash. 91.80 
8679 J. E. McDonald. Roseburg. Ore. 77.15 

3680 F.S.R., Wilkes Bsrre Plsints. Pa. 76.30 

3681 F. S. R. Branch. Astoria. Ore. 61.38 

3682 F. S. R. Br.. Newburry, Mich, 41.50 

3683 Ukr. Wrknpmens A.. Tavlor. Pa. 23.90 
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The next issue of Soviet Rhssta 

will print the remaining contributions 
for February (15th to 28th inclusive) 

and will state the total for the entire 
xnonth. 



SIGN THE ROLL CALL 

From the depths of brave, frozen Russia 
comes this most terrible of aU cries 
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WE STARVE! 

WILL YOU ANSWER? 



The next two months will be the most crucial. Reports coming from 
Russia paint pitiful pictures. Here— the dying are eating their dead, 
there — mothers are drowning their children to silence their heart- 
rending cries for bread. The Russian steppes are literally covered 
with skeletons, the wasted bodies the prey of wolves. How many 
more shall die before YOU act? 

WELL YOU SIGN THE ROLL CALL? 

Immense cargoes of food MUST be shipped AT ONCE to save the 
starving. If the powers of the world would grant Soviet Russia credit 
and re-establish trade with her, she could help herself in this awful 
crisis. Until credit is extended YOU MUST HELP. Those who help 
now will have aided Soviet Russia in her DIREST NEED. 

SIGN THE ROLL CALL! GIVE!! 

The food your money will buy will carry with it the ROLL CALL 
BOOK in which YOUR name MUST appear. Your signature in this 
book will mark a permanent record of your true friendship for 
Soviet Russia. 

We want not only George Bernard Shaw, H. L. Mencken, Frank 
Harris, Francis Hackett, George Russell. Frank P. Walsh, Dudley 
Field Malone, Upton Sinclair to answer the ROLL CALL, but every 
reader of "SOVIET RUSSIA" must sign at once. Use the coupon 
below. 

FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
201 West 13th Street, New York City 

Endorsed by the Chieaco, Detroit. SMttle, Tacmia, Toronte, Moatreal, Portland, 
Trenton, Minneapolis, Denver. Ogden, Mansfield, Richmond, Waskingten, Hartford, 
Binghamton, Rockford, San Diego, St. Paul, Belleville, Los Aageles Central Labor 
ConncUs and by hundreds of local unions and other workers* •rganisatioBB. 

Sign up! Prove your sympathy for Soviet Russia! Prove that you 

stand for ''Hands Off"— Except to Help! For this great workers* 

experiment may yet make the dream of all of us come true! 



Friends of Soviet Russia^ 
201 West 13th Street, 
New York Gty. 

My contribution for famine relief in Soviet Russia is % 

which sum is herewith enclosed. Please insert this coupon 
with my signature in the ROLL CALL BOOK registering rae 
as a friend of Soviet Russia in the hour of her greatest meed. 

Name 

Address 

City 

Soviet Rtutia 
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Radek on Genoa 
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Fleeing Before Death 




T}u9 poster by Deni represents a scene that was eammon along the Volga daring the early days 0/ the Famine 
last Summer, Great hosts of peasants flocked westward in search of food, until it became necessary to send out 
special emissaries to persuade them to stick to their lands. It is in order to maintain these masses at their post that 
we are sending food and tractors to Russia, 
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Soviet Russia and Genoa 

By Karl Radek 

{The Genoa Conference, originally called for March 8, would by this time have begun its deliber- 
ations if it had not been postponed, perhaps indefinitely, at the request of the powers who had ex- 
pressed the desire to hold such a Conference, Radek* s article correctly states the Soviet Governments 
position with regard to the Conference, which will be read with interest whether the Conference comes 
off or not,) 



TTHE Conference of Prime Ministers at Cannes 
decided to call an international conference 
for March, to take up the question of reconstruct- 
ing world economy. Soviet Russia has been official- 
ly invited to this conference. Neither France nor 
the United States of America, whose representative. 
Colonel Harvey, was present at the Cannes Con- 
ference, made any protest against this decision. 

The decision signifies a great shift in the inter- 
national situation. The opinion of the greatest 
authorities among the economists of the bourgeois 
world has now been approved officially by the 
Supreme Council of the Entente: there is no possi- 
bility of reconstructing world economy without the 
par^cipation of Russia. But the decision means 
more: it is a recognition that the Entente, which 
was hoping that famine might overthrow the Soviet 
power, has become convinced of the futility of its 
hopes, and that the Soviet power is the only pos- 
sible authority in Russia. The chief political 
paper of France, the Temps, is forced to declare: 
"In spite of the crimes of the Soviet Government, 
it is the only power that is now in a position to 
guide the national policy of Russia. The Soviet 
power defends the national independence against 
hostile attacks and against foreign intrigues; it 
speaks in the name of the Russian people." This 
admission of the leading organ of the intervention 
policy is a confession of the impotence of that 
policy. It does not mean that the Entente will make 
no further efforts to overthrow us by armed force, 
but it does mean that the Entente has now grasped 
the fact that all such plans in the past have been 
fruitless, and desires to conclude peace with us. 

This decision of the Entente is the result of 
three years of struggle, of a year of watchful wait- 
ing, arms in hand, of eager hope for convulsions 
from within; it is the most important event of 
present world politics. It means that in spile of 
the incredibly sluggish pace of world revolu- 
tion, it has been impossible to destroy Soviet Russia, 
that the breach we cut in the system of capitalist 
nations in 1917 remains unhealed. A relation of un- 
stable equilibrium now ensues. Soviet Russia has 
not been able, owing to the slow progress of world 
revolution, to continue its important steps in the 
path of socialistic reconstruction. The country 
was even forced to retrace its steps, to make greater 
concessions to international capital than would 
have been necessary even in a petty bourgeois 
Russia, if the proletariat had been victorious m 
only one industrial nation. But the capitalist gov- 
ernments are not able to give battle to Soviet Russia. 



They are obliged to tolerate this land of the peas- 
ants' and workers' authority, and to establish a 
modus Vivendi with it. 

Recognition for the Soviet Government 
In the telegram in which the English Government 
makes known to the Soviet Government the de- 
cision to invite its representatives to the Interna- 
tional Conference, it is stated that the conditions 
for a recognition of the Soviet Government will be 
discussed at this conference, if the Soviet Govern- 
ment should desire it This formulation is merely 
a subterfuge. The invitation of Soviet Russia to 
the International Conference, at which the condi- 
tions for reconstructing world economy are to be 
drawn up, is of itself a recognition of the Soviet 
authority, if under certain circumstances it will 
assume the obligations which the capitalist powers 
consider necessary in order to draw Russia into 
the active system of international economy. There 
is no isolated question of recognizing the Soviet 
power, and no isolated question of economic rela- 
tions. The question of the loan conditions and the 
conditions for indemnities to be paid by Soviet 
Russia to guarantee the loan and the payment 
of interest and sinking fund, what else is this but 
the question of recognizing the Soviet power? The 
Soviet power has not applied for a certificate of 
morality from the Government of Lloyd George, 
Briand, or Harding; we feel no desire to have our 
virtue acknowledged by governments that are op- 
pressing the masses of their workers. What we 
need is real, business-like relations with them, and 
these relations will force the capitalist governments 
to drop their persecution of Soviet Russia. The 
French Government has not hitherto desired to 
resupie relations with us; assuming that they would 
defeat us, they called the Russian gold "stolen 
gold"; the Russian factories and mines were called 
"expropriated" factories and mines. The moment 
the capitalists of all lands understand that they 
cannot defeat us by force of arms, and are ready 
to enter into business relations with us, they will 
find themselves obliged to recognize our Govern- 
ment and to regard all things they may obtain 
from us as rightfully acquired, and not as stolen. 
Conditions for Recognizing the Soviet Power. 
The Soviet power can speak with absolute clear- 
ness as to the conditions for its recognition; th© 
more clearly these conditions are placed before 
the eyes of the world, the more probable will it 
become that the March Conference vrill not be a 
fruitless shipwreck. 
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The formulation of these conditions will mean 
calling the attention of the entire capitalist world 
with absolute clearness to the actual conditions of 
affairs in Russia. The Entente has touched upon 
the question of recognizing the old debts. This 
question has rather a legal than a material signifi- 
cance, at any rate the material significance in the 
first few years will be slight. For the present, 
Soviet Russia has no means of paying the old debts. 
And any Government that might take its seat in 
the Kremlin would be obliged to declare: "You 
cannot take bread from a stone." A White Govern- 
ment could not make gold from paper, would not 
be able to squeeze grain and raw materials out 
of the starving peasants to the extent necessary for 
the payment of the old debts. The formulation in 
the last few weeks of the question as to what debts 
we are ready to recognize is merely an attempt 
to force us to recognize all sorts of debts that may 
now exist anywhere on earth — this attempt is sim- 
ply a tactical move. It is supremely unimportant to 
set up a classification of debts, but one thing is im- 
portant: Will the Entente place credits at Russia's 
disposal in order to guarantee the rehabilitation of 
Russian economy? Even if the Soviet Government 
should be ready to-day to recognize Russian nation- 
al debts to the extent of one hundred billion gold 
rubles — ^no man on earth knows the precise figure 
of Russia's debt — the Entente would not obtain the 
slightest advantage from this recognition, for it 
would remain a scrap of paper. Does anyone now 
really believe that Germany will still be paying 
debts twenty years from now? The Entente does 
not know whether it will not itself be obliged in 
a year to cancel the obligations of the Entente 
Governments to one another. There is probably 
not a single sensible man in all the Entente nations 
who would now venture to say what will be the 
alignment of forces in world politics ten years 
from now and what will be the conditions under 
which the obligations are to be discharged that 
have been assumed by one nation or the other. 
The recognition of the debts is supposed to give 
to one nation or the other a certain privilege in 
concessions, in order to guarantee the loans which 
are now being placed at Russia's disposal for the 
rehabilitation of its economic life. The principal 
task of the Conference will consist in determining 
the proportions of the loans, the organizations 
advancing them, and the conditions under which 
they are raised. Everything else will be mere dip- 
lomatic side play. 

Soviet Russia and the Capitalist Powers, 

The return of Soviet Russia to the world's eco- 
nomic life, its readmission to the present group 
of nations, involves a number of questions of 
general and special nature. The general questions 
in the first place are questions of the internal 
policy of Soviet Russia. May capital go on actual- 
ly operating on its territory under the workers' 
dictatorship? At first the Entente proposed con- 
ditions. It wanted to dictate to Soviet Russia altera- 



tions in its system of government. Soviet Russia de- 
clared it would not tolerate such meddling. The 
fact that the Entente no longer speaks of these 
conditions shows that it is ready to admit that 
150 million Russians are not in the position of 
Negroes of the Congo or of a now defenseless 
China. It shows that the Entente is beginning to 
understand that although the Russian Government 
and the working class at the present moment may 
find it necessary to admit foreign capital, the 
Entente will nevertheless be obliged to fix the 
legal forms and the institutions required ti? raise 
the productive forces of Russia, as soon as the use 
of foreign capital may cease to be a matter of 
newspaper discussions and become an actual fact 
Capitalism existed during the feudal period, during 
the period of enlightened despotism, in the demo- 
cratic republic and in the oligarchic republic. 
Capitalism is capable of adapting itself to con- 
ditions; it will be obliged to reckon with the con- 
ditions existing in Russia and it will reckon with 
these conditions if the political conditions are im- 
pregnable, but at the same time guarantee some' pro- 
fit to capitalism. On the other hand, the new eco- 
nomic policy and the legal norms of Soviet Russia 
are not rigid forms. In Russia there will be no pure 
capitalism and no pure communism; there will 
be no pure capitalism so long as the Soviet power 
of the workers and peasants exists; there will be 
no pure communism, unless the international work- 
ing class is victorious, and unless it can bring real 
advantage to the peasants and thus prove to the 
peasantry the value of the communist system. 

Another general question in our relations with 
the capitalist powers is concerned with those en- 
terprises that transcend the powers of a capitalist 
group, and for which their united action is neces- 
sary. As soon as such steps are actually taken, 
the Soviet Government will of course not oppose 
them. The essence of the question is this: What 
are the conditions, and what is the character of 
the enterprises to be formed? Do these conditions 
threaten the independence of Russia, do they mean 
an enslavement of Russia? All negotiations on 
consortiums have thus far been of purely academic 
character. In the first place, all such magnificent 
enterprises require billions in funds. Without 
America no international consortium is possible. 
But is America now ready to engage in such tre- 
mendous affairs as would be involved in an inter- 
national consortium, and is America ready to go 
into the question of reconstructing Europe at all? 
On March 31 of last year America's long time 
loans amounted to $16,000,000,000. Her short time 
loans were $7,500,000,000. The interest on the 
American national debt is now more than a billion 
dollars a year. In 1914 the entire national debt 
of America was not as high as one billion dollars. 
The whole American budget was one billion dollars. 
It follows that America is now paying more inter- 
est per year on its national debt than was the entire 
amount of its national debt before the war, or 
the entire American budget before the war. In 
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▼lew of this state of affairs, the most unportant 
question for America is that of new taxes. The 
central thought of the speech delivered by Harding 
after his inauguration was that of limiting expenses. 
This necessity of limiting expenses was one of 
the most important moving forces in summoning 
the Conference at Washington. In America it is 
now difficult to obtain credit for the erection of 
new houses. Even first-class cities raise loans 
with difficulty. America does not know how to 
obtain the interest on the loans advanced by it^ 
and it is meanwhile reimbursed by payments out 
of the American taxes. The finances of France 
and England are in a very sad state. It is clear 
that the Entente Governments are hardly capable 
of raising great national loans. But in every case 
of attracting private capital, each such attempt at 
once raises the question of the rate of exchange on 
the money to be raised by this consortium. The 
English consortium idea has already given rise to 
passionate accusations against England, as it plans 
for a loan in English money, in order thus to 
push France and Germany off the field, for Eng- 
lish money is now much higher than French. It 
is very amusing merely to read in the Paris Temps 
the statement that France will never be ready to 
take part in financial operations having the object 
of placing the Russian people under guardianship 
or inflicting harm upon it. The Soviet Government 
is even less ready to accept such arrangements. 

Entente Tactics 

No one will accuse the Soviet Government of be- 
ing blind to the facts of international policy and 
of failing to grasp that the Entente is interested 
in an accelerated convocation of the International 
Conference for solving debated questions in the 
field of reconstructing Russian economy. We are 
well able to evaluate the energy applied by the 
Entente in attempting to get Comrade Lenin, the 
Chairman of the Council of People's Commissars, 
to attend the International Conference, accompanied 
by their declaration that if he should come all the 
Premiers would be present and the matter might 
be disposed of quickly. If we were disposed lo 
jest we should call attention to the fact that the 
Allied gentlemen and their press have hitherto 
represented Lenin as the autocrat of all Russia, 
and that this would make the attendance of all the 
Premiers not a sufficiently dignified measure. It 
would be necessary to arrange to have the Presi- 
dents of the United States and France attend, as 
well as the King of England, in order to furnish 
an equivalent for the autocratic Lenin, but the 
facts are just the opposite. The demand that Lenin 
participate is a tactical measure, the object of 
which is quite clear. The Entente assumes that the 
Soviet Delegation will have to consult Moscow 
before taking any decisions; but it also assumes 
that Lenin can take decisions independently. When 
Briand and Lloyd George make agreements with 
certain banking groups, they may do as they please, 
for these banks hold in their hand the press and 



the parliamentary groups. But things are differ- 
ent in the country that is actually governed by a 
Workers' and Peasants' Democracy. There the 
Chairman of the Council of People's Commissars 
is an executive organ, and important decisions re- 
quire not only that the voice of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee be heard, but also, in partic- 
ularly important questions, that the Congress of 
Soviets be convoked. Let the Entente not be de- 
ceived by the fact that there was no opposition 
in the public session of the Congress of Soviets 
in the discussion of the recognition of debts. Pas- 
sionate debates on this subject took place in the 
Communist faction as well as in the Non-Partisan 
faction, and we can show the Elntente the minutes 
of numerous Provincial Congresses — and even local 
Soviet Congresses — in which a considerable por- 
tion of the peasantry protested emphatically against 
burdening the masses of the people with an ac- 
knowledgment of the debts. All these things the 
Soviet Government must consider during the pro- 
jected negotiations. 

The International Conference must take plact 
as soon as possible, but it must be very carefully 
prepared. If the negotiating countries are not to 
run the risk of having the Conference fail, the 
delegates of all the countries must be pretty well 
informed as to what is to be the subject of the 
negotiations, and must prepare the public opinion 
of their countries accordingly. The Versailles 
negotiations — that tower of Babylon — produced re- 
sults of such nature that the Entente, hardly awak- 
ening from the Versailles experience, is already 
obliged to ask for new conferences in the matter 
of a reconstruction of world economy. The lessons 
of Versailles will be the more considered, since 
Russia is not in the situation of a disarmed nation, 
as Germany was when the Versailles Conferenct 
was held. 
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and that you have likewise taken occasion to make Tery 
disagreeable statements in regard to me personally. If 
this report is correct I should be glad if you would write 
me the ujbb statemeata which you have made in public 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Heabebt Hoover. 



Captain Hibben and Secretary Hoover 

An Exchange of Letters 

In connection with the correspondence between Captain Paxton Hibben and Mr. Herbert Hoover 
published below, the following quotation from Cn.otain Hibben*s remarks at the meeting organized 
by the Friends of Soviet Russia, held at the Lexington Opera House, fifew York, on February 
26, is revealing. From these remarks it would appear that Captain Hibben has been prevailed upon 
to resign the position he held with the Near East Relief. Captain Hibben said: 

**T WANT to make it clear to this meeting that 
I am no longer in any way connected with 
the Near East Relief, for which organization I have 
been handling publicity for over two years. I say 
this for the sake of the Near East Relief, for whom 
it is a source of considerable embarrassment that 
I should have spoken as frankly as 1 have, recently, 
about Mr. Herbert Hoover's work in Russia. For 
the Near East Relief has applied to Mr. Hoover 
for a portion of the $20,000,000 appropriated by 
the Congress for relief in Russia, since the Near 
East Relief operates in a territory which was for- 
merly a part of the old Russian Empire, namely, 
the Socialist Soviet Republics of Georgia and 
Armenia. And I think that the Near East Relief 
is in fact entitled to have a share in that appropria- 
tion, for it is undeniable that many thousands of 
children are starving to-day in Soviet Armenia quite 
as much as millions of children are starving in the 
Volga valley. And I, for one, have never been 
able to see any distinction between one hungry 
child over there and another hungry child over 
there — which is why, in my own time, I have been 
speaking ever since my return from Russia for the 
Friends of Soviet Russia and other organizations 
which are trying to save the starving of the Volga 
valley. They enlist my sympathy just as much as 
the little Armenian children. 

"But Mr. Vickrey, of the Near East Relief, fell 
that while I was so openly defending the smaller 
organizations which are seeking to help the starv- 
ing of Russia, and in the course of that defense 
seemingly running counter to Mr. Hoover, it might 
prejudice the claim of the Near East Relief upon 
a part of that $20,000,000 of which Mr. Hoover 
holds the disposition. And so he preferred to have 
me sever my connection with the Near East Relief, 
so that he could write and tell Mr. Hoover that I 
was no longer connected with that organization. 

**I have gladly acceded to Mr. Vickrey's desire. 
For I want to see the children in Transcaucasia live, 
too; and if the Near East Relief cannot keep them 
all from starving — and it cannot — I want the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration to do so. If it will 
help matters to have me out of the Near East Relief, 
then I am glad to get out, even though my going 
€ave no more than the life of a single child." 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Office of the Secretary 

Washington January 26, 1922 

My dear Mr. Hibben: 

1 onderttand that you have recently criticized the work 
M the American Relief Administration in Russia in public 



n. 

January 29, 1922 
Dear Mr. Hoover: 

Thank you very much for your frank letter of Jsnuary 26 
raising directly with me the matter of what I may have 
been reported to have said in respect of the Americas 
Relief Administration's work for the starving of Russia. 
It is quite like you to write me at once about this matter^ 
and I appreciate it profoundly. I am very glad indeed 
of the opportunity to make my position towards the relief 
of the famine sufferers in Russia quite clear to vou, as I 
thought I had done in my talk with you on October 27, 
last, just after my return from Russia. 

First, permit me to clear up one matter, as I note that 
you address me in care of the Near East Relief. Please 
accept my assurance that nothing I have said or shall say 
about the Russian situation in any way whatever reflect? 
or claims to reflect the opinions of anyone connected with 
the Near East Relief. My views on Russia are my own. 
Second, let me say as categorically as 1 can that I have 
never dreamed of making any **very disagreeable statement** 
whatever in regard to you, personally, either in public 
or in private. Indeed, my whole feeling towards you is 
and has always been one which would prompt me to make 
very agreeable statements in regard to you personally — 
and I have done so, in public, in private and in print. 
Writing in Holland's Magazine a year ago, in an article 
afterwards reproduced in over 200 newspapers throughout 
the country I said, in regard to your relief program in 
Central Europe: 

^We had rather those whom we helped chafed under 
the necessity for receiving aid, and were constantly 
planning their own economic regeneration and reat 
not ostensible, independence. When^ we find this spirit 
in a people there is no limit to our generosity, because 
we feel that in what we do there can be no possible 
imputation of interested motives. 

''Herbert Hoover has understood this from the start, 
and because he has understimd it he could and he can 
today go before the American people with a figure 
of financial aid required that may seem fantastic, ask 
it in the name of humanity — and get it. Every cent 
of it. The people of the United States know that 
Hoover represents no interest, financial, commercial 
or sectarian. They know, too, that he is interested not 
in the least in merely helping the helpless, but in 
helping people to help themi^Ives. That is what we, 
as Americans, want to tee done, and so we are ready 
to put any amount in the hands of Herbert Hoover 
or any other man or responsible organization regarding 
relief work in this light, and to nay: T»o ahead — the 
greatest good for the greatest number. It is the Ameri* 
can idea; eventually, every man standing on his own 
feet.' " 
On August 15 last, Mr. A. A. Johnnon, Chairman of the 
Russian Commission of the Near East Relief, wrote you 
from Tiflis: 

*i may add that should you desire it. the three 
original members of the Commission, myself, Captain 
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Hibben, and Mr. Connes, are ready lo remain in Russia 
under your orders and to continue the work that you 
may care to have done, or to return to Russia for that 
purpose after our report is presented to you." 

That was true then, and is still true. 

Writing in Leslie's Weekly as recently as December 10, 
last, on the present situation in Russia, I expressed the 
same sentiment in regard to you that I had expressed a 
year before in Holland's Magazine'. 

"And that is why it is a mighty good thing that 
Herbert Hoover decided to send food and aid into 
Russia, and Americans as relief workers lo feed the 
children and care for the sick and help out, generally, 
with big hearts and ready hands. For, after all, we 
in the United States do not really want to starve 
millions of women and children to death on account 
of anybody's political opinions." 

That is my position, certainly, and for that reason 1 
offered on my return from Russia to speak without com- 
pensation of any kind at meetings organized by any honest 
committee whatever seeking funds to aid the starving of 
Russia, and have so spoken for the Friends, for the Russian 
Famine Fund, the American Medical Aid for Russia, the 
Friends of Soviet Russia, and the Russian Red Cross. 
I expect to continue to aid in every way that I can in my 
own personal time any or all of these organizations de- 
siring help to raise funds. 

Now under these circumstances, and with the view of 
your attitude towards relief work which 1 have set forth 
in the first quotation given above, I have been much 
worried of late by reports in the press that various persons 
speaking, it is claimed, either for the American Relief 
Administration or for the United States Government, pro- 
minent among them Admiral Niblack, have spread abroad 
the impression that for one reason or another there is no 
further use in committees appealing to the generosity of 
the American people for funds to aid the starving of 
Russia. 

One of the reasons given is that the $36,000,000 rendered 
available for famine relief and seed grain through the 
A. R. A. will take care of the need in Russia. This, of 
course, is not true, as no one knows better than you do; 
and I have not hesitated to deny this statement at every 
possible opportunity. The grotesque assumption that ap- 
proximately $1.50 per person for food and for seed among 
those affected by the famine in Russia will suffice to keep 
them until mid-August is in keeping with much of the 
mischievous propaganda about conditions in Russia which^ 
unfortunately, seems to find credence in Washington. So 
far as I know, you have never been quoted as saying 
anything so at variance with the facts, and certainly I 
have never dreamed of stating that you had. 

The other reason commonly given for discouraging gen- 
eral appeals to the public for aid to the starving of Russia 
is the allegation that the transportation system and the 
ports of Russia are so badly out of repair that they cannot 
handle any food or other supplies additional to those 
of which the American Relief Administration disposes. 
It was this phase of the matter which I took up in detail 
at a luncheon of the Foreign Policy Association at the 
Hotel Astor, on January 21. I have written Mr. McDonald 
requesting that he return me the advance copy of what 
I planned to say, with which I supplied him, or secure 
for me a stenographic transcript of what I did say at 
this meeting, which I shall be very glad to forward to you. 
Either or both of these documents will speak for them- 
selves. It will be clear at once that I certainly did not 
in any way criticize you personally — indeed, that I specific- 
ally said that *'I impugn the motives of no man." It 
will be equally clear, I hope, that I in no sense criticized 
the work of the American Relief Administration in Russia, 
which I regard as very fine work so far as it goes; but 
that I did express a regret, which I feel very profoundly, 
that the aid extended to a starving Russia by the United 
States does not and never has contemplated a sufficient 
aid of that unhappy people to prevent a vast harvest of 
death before the next crop can be got in. I disagreed 
with Governor Goodrich as to the tonnage the railways 



of Russia could handle, the difference between his figures 
and mine being a matter of 2,000 tona daily, only 25 per 
cent, of his total and 20 per cent, of mine, which difference 
I am persuaded could easily be made up by employing 
other ports of entry and routes than those whose use 
is projected now. I mentioned specifically the ports of 
Sebastopol, Nikolaiev, Berdyansk, Mariupol, Feodosia, 
Kerch, Taganrog, Odessa and Batum (via Baku and the 
Caspian to Astrakhan), as possibilities for the landing 
of supplies sent in through the Black Sea, in addition to 
the obvious ports of Novorossisk and Rostov-on-Don. I 
pointed out that 10,000 tons of grain daily would feed 
17,500,000 persons 14 ounces daily and stated that I saw 
no reason why this number of starving or even of hungry 
should not be fed, so long as the American people, either 
by the money appropriated by Congress or by additional 
funds raised by private subscriptions were wilting to feed 
as many of the suffering of Russia as possible. When 
Governor Goodrich replied that it would take 100 days to 
distribute the supplies which the American Relief Admin- 
istration had already purchased to send to Russia, over 
the lines now being used, I pointed out that there would 
still be over 100 days more before the harvests could be in, 
and asked what it was planned to do then. 

No one knows better than you that money for charity 
cannot be raised in large quantities in a few days. Should 
the American Relief Administration employ every possible 
route for sending grain into Russia and thus distribute 
more than 10,000 tons per day, there is certain to come a 
moment when further supplies can be sent in if they 
are available— not only food, but clothing, medical sup- 
plies, farming implements, tractors and other articles neces- 
sary for the saving of the people of Russia from more 
famine and death next winter. If appeals are made for 
such articles now, they will be available when the imme- 
diate transportation crisis in Russia is over, when the 
Don and the Volga are open, and the amount of tonnage 
that can be handled greatly increased. But if we wait 
until the transportation needs of the A. R. A. are satisfied 
to make appeal for these things for the starving and 
destitute of Russia, they will not be ready; and no power 
on earth can get them ready on a few days* notice. 

With this in mind I asked very plainly at the meeting 
in question whether there was any good reason, outside 
of that of transport which I do not, for the reasons I have 
just stated, consider a sound one, why as many appeals 
as can be launched should not be made to the American 
people for all the funds requisite to save every possible 
man, woman and child in Russia from starvation; and I 
pointed out that any restriction of the relief being extended 
to the Russian people to a single semi-official agency 
operating with public funds could not fail to place that 
single agency in a position where it would be possible 
to use relief as a means of political pressure in dealing 
with the Russian Government or moral pressure in dealing 
with the Russian people. I did not say, and I have never 
said that our government contemplates any such use of the 
relief funds appropriated by the Congress. But I did say 
that in my opinion no such use of relief funds as politicaJ 
or moral pressure upon Russia can be tolerated without 
the express approval of the American people, whose funds 
they are. 

I speak with the more vehemence on this subject, be- 
cause, while correspondent of the Associated Press in 
Greece in 1916 and 1917, I saw a food blockade of Greece 
used to coerce the Greeks from their neutrality through 
the slow starvation of the Greek people, by the govern- 
ments of France, Great Britain and Italy, in which gov- 
ernments there were men as high-minded, individually, 
as any in our own government It is useless for people 
to say that things of this sort cannot be done in a civilized 
world; they have been done, and I have seen them done. 
As an American, I do not want to sec my own government 
even tempted to pursue such a course; and plainly the 
time to speak of it is before, not afterwards. 

Moreover, various persons of standing have come to me 
with the fear that such a thing may be or become the 
purpose of the United Statesw The thmg was being 
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whispered abouu It eeemed to mc that the one way 
to stop rumors of this sort, to allay the uneasiness of 
many persons, would be to bring the whole matter into 
open discussion. It would furnish you, or someone in your 
name, the opportunity to say publicly that there seems 
to be need for all the aid that can be gathered in the 
United States for the starving and destitute people of 
Russia, in addition to the amount appropriated by the 
Congress; and that such relief agencies as, for example, 
the Friends, are performing a valuable service in Russia 
and should receive support. Such a public statement would 
put an end to all doubts and all whispers. 

In an editorial on August 13, The Times said: "Mr. 
Hoover . . . asks only the opportunity to learn through 
trained observers what the need is, and then to give 
solely and fairly as that need suggests." 

You have learned what the need is and you know that 
it is far greater than all that the $36,000,000 now being 
spent by the A. R. A. for relief purposes can cope with. 
Will you not assist those who want to see 100 per cent, 
relief of the Russian people — who want to see no child 
that can be saved die — by publicly stating that there is 
need for relief additional to that now going to Russia 
throu)^ the A. R. A? 

One further word. When I returned from Russia I had 
in mind very deeply what you had said on March 25, last: 
**Nothing is more important to the whole commercial 
world than the recovery of productivity in Russia,** and 
it was with this in mind that I drafted the recommenda- 
tions of the report which our Commission submitted to 
you on October 27. Talking with you that day, I urged 
as strongly as I could your leadership in the formation 
of a new American policy of aiding the economic regenera- 
tion of Russia by open trade, by credits based on the 
natural resources of Russia and by the sending to Russia 
of a Commission of technical experts to establish the 
economic needs of the country, in co-operation with the 
Soviet authorities. It seemed to me that the man who 
had had the courage to regain the friendship of our late 
enemies in the European war by coming to the aid of their 
starving was the man to lead in this great, new enterprise 
to core not Russia alone, but the whole world, of its ills 
of commercial and industrial stagnation, unemployment 
and unrest. 

I shall not pretend to you. Sir, that I was not dis- 
appointed to hear you say that you felt that the American 
people would not countenance such a policy — ^that you were 
convinced that they would want to limit their aid of 
Russia to a mere temporary aid of the starving. I told you 
frankly, then, that I did not agree with you in this. I 
feel that the man whom I described — and described ac- 
curately, I am sure — in Holland's Magazine^ could swing 
the whole American people to the will to save Russia to 
the world. I know of no one else who could. 

At the same luncheon at which I spoke, Mr. Otto H. Kahn 
said of our policy toward Russia that "the world had had 
enough of a policy of timidity and fear, that it needed 
to cry out a policy of mercy and faith." I believe this. Sir. 
And I am only sorry that you do not. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Paxton HronEN. 



m. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Office of the Secretary 

Washington 

February 3, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Hibben: 

I am glad to have you say that you have made no 
criticism of the American Relief Administration. However, 
I do not suppose you mean that I should consider it a 
compliment for you to express intense fear that I shall 
commit murder. Nothing but experience will prove 
Russia'* transportation capacity. As the Soviet authorities 
have asked us to slow our sea shipments down by one- 
half it does not look very good and we may still have 
food in the ports at next harvest with millions dead. I 



have, however, sent an expert staff to see wliat improve- 
ments we can make. 

Your last paragraph reminds me of similar statements 
made over a period of a year because I insisted that some 
one else should undertake the burden of Russian relief. 
Then when I did undertake it most unwillingly the same 
people, including the persons connected with committees 
with which you are associated, have been unceasing in 
criticism because I do not do more, or, don't do it in their 
way. Yet I have put together $47,500,000 against less 
than $2,000,000 from all the rest of the world. 

So it goes — but it*s no encouragement to interest one's 
self in Russia when there are other burdens equally im- 
portant and of less perverseness. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Herbert Hoover. 

IV. 

February 9, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Hoover: 

Thank you for your courteous letter of February 3. 
I believe that I can add very little to what is said in the 
editorial in to-day*s New York Globe, of which I attach 
copy. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Paxton Hibben. 



{From N. Y. Globe, February 9, 1922) 
TAKING FOOD FROM THE STARVING 

The natural consequence of the silly attack upon 
various bodies which are collecting funds and food for 
Russians in the famine areas will be to add to the millions 
of impotent and innocent victims. Bureaucrats scattered 
throughout the Department of Justice, the Department of 
State, and the Department of Commerce, for purposes of 
publicity are carrying on a private war with the Bolshevist 
government. As individuals these press agents are entitled 
to their opinions, but it is an offense against humanity 
for them to attempt, as was done this morning, to stop 
the sending of food to the starving. 

Impartial information concerning the state of affairs 
in Russia is not scarce. Besides official investigations, 
many of the leading papers of this country and of Eng- 
land have sent correspondents into the country to make 
direct reports. Their testimony has been unanimous. 
Millions of peasant farmers with their women and children 
are in the stricken area. Lloyd George referred to the 
Russian famine as one of the great catastrophes of 
civilization. The need is so obviously terrible that the 
conscience of the civilized world was aroused. Congress 
acted, and many voluntary associations of citizens, men 
and women, most of whom loathed the Bolshevist govern- 
ment as 'completely as in other years they had despised 
the czaristic regime, began to raise funds for the relief 
of those about to die. 

It is conceivable that some of the Bolshevist partisans 
in this country may have said foolish or prejudiced things. 
But what difference does that make? The anti-Bolshevist 
partisans are not less mad. The vast majority of the men 
and women concerned in Russian relief are thinking about 
the hunger of women, of little children, of simple fanners 
who are wasting to death, and not about Bolshevist politics. 
The attack made upon these organizations is consequently 
as infamous as it is absurd. The President of the United 
States has been conspicuous among those who were un- 
willing to sit idly by while millions of Russians went 
down to death because of the lack of food. The bureau- 
cratic propagandists who liberate innuendoes and inspire 
slanders against these relief organizations might as logically 
attack the President. 

The Washington propaganda has grown to menacing 
proportions. The State Department, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Department of Justice are all infected 
with it. Messrs. Hughes and Hoover and Daugherty will 
do well to clean their houses before public irritation 
reaches too high a point. The American people will not 
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long endure a presnmptioas bureaucracy which for its own 
wretched purposes, is willing to let millions of innocent 
people die. 

VI. 

MEMORANDUM OF THE NEED IN RUSSIA 
Figures furnished by those who are actudly operating 
the railwnyg in question: 

Novoro»«ij.k 2,700 tons daily 

3 trains. 50 cars each, 1,000 poods 
(36,000 lbs.) per car. 

Rostov or Taganrog 2,000 tons daily 

Nikolaiev 
Berdyansk 
Mariupol . 

Feodosia f '*^ ^^ d«iy 

Kerch 
Odessa 

^■'**^, •••••. •••, 1.000 tons daily* 

lor shipment to Baku and thence 
tmI^ ^^^ Caspian Sea to Astrakhan. 
TOTAL . .. 10,000 tons daUy 

through ice-lree gouthern ports. 

So soon as the Don is open, the Don could be used 
from lis mouih to Kalech-Donskaya, and thence by rail 
to Tsariisin. Over this route, 8.000 tons could be handled 
daily. 

It is important to consider that a large supply of grain 
•hnuld be ready at Ropiov and Astrakhan for shipment by 
boat BO soon as navigation is open. This stock can be 
•ccumulaied now at both points, the latter being reached 
by shipments into Bnium and through Baku and via the 
Caspian Sea to Astrakhan. 

If the ports can handle from the Black Sea 10,000 tons 
4aily now. and in order to employ to a maximum advantage 
the rivers so soon as they are ice-free a surplus must be 
accumulated for later river traffic, then more than 10.000 
tons of grain mu^i be sent to the Black Sea, daily, now. 

Given $30,000,000 to sjirnd for grain, with the grain 
costing approximately $39.86 per ton to buy and ship, 
the total that cnn be purchased and shipped for the sum 
availal.le wciuld he approximately 750.000 tons. Even at 
only 10,000 tons per day, the entire shipment would be 
delivered in Russia in 75 days or by the middle of April. 

By the middl** of April, or even before, the Don and 
the Volga will be open for shipping, and approximately 
thrice the amount of tonnage can be handled that is now 
being handhd. Bill the supplies must be got to the Don 
port of RoFiov and the Volga port of Astrakhan (via 
Baium and Buknt before that dale, if full advantage is 
to be taken of this fact. 

No harves*! ip to be expected before mid-July and no 
general diMrihution of harvejits, especially spring grain, be- 
fore mi<l-Augu»i. From February 1 to July 15 is 165 
days, or 90 days more than the period within which the 
entire A. R. A. shipments of grain to Russia should have 
been complele<l. To August 15, it would be 121 days 
beyond the time when the A. R. A. shipments of grain 
to Russia should have been completed. What, if anything. 
is to be shipped into Russia during this crucial period, 
and by whom? 

It must be recalled that the entire $30,000,000 fund for 
the purchase of grain is not for the purchase of food. 
$10,()00,000 contributed by the Soviet Government is pri- 
marily for seed grain. The remaining $20,000,000 would, 
therefore, if all spent on the purchase of grain for food, 
without overhead or other expenses save the cost of freight 
from the United States to Russia at approximately $12.00 
per ton, purchase only aboui 500.000 tons of food grain. 
And this amount would feed only about 7,000,000 people 
from February 1 to July 15, and 5,831,000 to Auguat 15, 
at 14 oz. per day pei person. 

^ Estimated^ 



Now. the N, Y. Tribune of January 19 published a repon 
received from the A. R. A., 42 Broad%«ay, in which it is 
said that ^he administration is planning to provide daily 
meals for 2.000,000 by March I.** This figure may be 
taken as reasonable, A London dispatch to the Universal 
Service, of January 30, credits Mr. Walter L. Brown with 
Slating that the A. R. A. will be feeding 8,000,000 people 
in Russia before the end of February. This is a fantastic 
figure, and may be taken as approximately the maximum 
that the A. R. A. can hope to feed at any time. Even 
accepting this figure, however, the need in Russia is by no 
means satisfied. With all the money at its disposal spent 
on grain and getting the grain to Russia, the A. R. A. 
could feed 8,000,000 people only to about the middle of 
July — and of course all of its funds are not spent on grain 
and getting the grain to Russia. 

Every estimate of those who are starving in Russia giret 
a higher figure than 8,000,000. The N. Y. Triburie of 
January 6 says: ''American relief workers who originally 
cautiously placed the number of probable deaths in the 
famine area this winter at 2,000.000, now say that 5,000,000 
is a low estimate and many say that 10,()00,000 or even 
more may be swallowed up by the famine." The Globe 
of January 7 says, editorially: "The American Government 
will be largely responsible for saving between 5,000,000 and 
10,000,000 Russian children and adults who would other- 
wise have died before the next harvest." The Morning World 
of December 10 says, editorially: "Latest reports from 
ih? American officials state that of the 30,000,000 persona 
affected by the famine, 15,000,000 are in imminent danger 
of the worst effects of starvation." The Times of December 
26 says, editorially: *'With fifteen million people suffer- 
ing in the famine areas, even twice fifteen million bushels 
of corn will not go far." President Kalinin is quoted in a 
Times dispatch from Copenhagen, January 7, as saying: 
"27.000,000 starving in Russia." CoL Haskell, in an 
Associated Press dispatch from Moscow of January 6, 
says: ""We cannot hope to fill their stomachs, but we can 
keep from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 from starving." The 
A'. Y, Evening Post says, editorially, on December 2: 
"Some 15,000,000 are starving, and 40.000,000 are affected.** 
Even if the A. R. A. were able to feed 8.000,000 from 
March 1 on until iu stock were exhausted, about the 
middle of July, to feed 2,000,000, or 10.000,000. which 
seems to be a fair estimate of the need, would require 
145.(X)0 tons additional grain, costing $5,800,000 to purchase 
and get to Russia, in addition to the money appropriated 
by Congress, Even to feed these 8,000,000 and no others 
the difference of time between mid-July and mid-August, 
when harvests may be expected, would require $5,200,000 
more than is now available through the A. R. A., while 
to feed 10,000.000, instead of 8,000,000, the full time to 
mid-August wt)uld require $12,300,000 more than the funds 
at the disposal of the A. R. A. ^ 

How is this vast sum to be raised unless every single 
agency now seeking to collect money for the starving of 
Russia is aided and encouraged in every possible way? 

PaXTON HlBBEll. 
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How the Soviet Government Works 

V. Local Soviet Congresses 

(This article is one of a series on institutions of the Soviet Government which we are reprinting 
from ''Russian Information and Review'\ published by the Russian Trade Delegation, London. TU 
series began in the January issue of Soviet Russia.) 

T^HE area over which the machinery of Russia's testing and comparison, and of very gradual ap- 

•■• local government has to be distributed is so proximation to a common rule, 
vast that, with existing methods of communication, A quite typical example of this may be cited. The 

it would be hopeless to expect a fully representative Constitution of July, 1918, laid down that provin- 

body to remain in permanent session without losing cial congresses were to consist of delegates from the 

that touch with the electorate which is considered rural district congresses, in the proportion of one 

essential in the Soviet system. The smallest unit for delegate for 10,000 inhabitants, and from town 

local government purposes above the town or Soviets on the basis of one dele<'ate for 2 000 

village is the volost, or rural district, often equal electors; the whole not to exceed ''three hundred 

in size to half an English county; the uyezd or delegates. Statistics compiled by the People's 

county, composed of several volosts, is frequently Commissariat for Home Affairs (Russia's "Local 

as large as two or three English counties while Government Board") , however, reveal the following 

there are gubernias, or provinces, as large as Eng- picture: 

^^r' »i u r •u iM u I Number of Delegates at Congresses 

Consecpiently, even before the November revolu- ,, ,^ 

tion of 1917, it was recognized that the most wort dLw«!2? 1?^"^^ 300to500 OvcrSOO 

able method was to hold frequent congresses of all ,g,^ '^'!*^" ^'^^^^^ ^*^^*^~ ^^^^"-^ 

the Soviets in the given area, which should lay Jgjg 3 23 5 2 

down the general lines of policy to be followed !gi^ ^ 29 2 1 

for the future, and solve any important problems t^zi ^ ^ — 

which the executive committees considered beyond n ^'JA* ^^ — "^ 

their competence. The executive committees — pro- ^ ^"^ 
vincial, county, and rural district — ^were small ^, 

bodies of from ten to twenty-five members, elected /^""' P'^actice showed that the maximum fixed by 
by the congresses, and, unlike the Central Execu- ™'®, of thumb, as it were, July, 1918, was compara- 
tive Committee, which was elected by the All- "^^ ^ ^^^ ""^®''*^^^^ ^^^ *" '^^' *^"^»"»»^rativ^ 
Russian Congress, were limited to purely executive ^qJi " ^ binding, and not until the first half of 
functions, without the right of legislation. ^^^1 were no exceptions recorded. 

The November Revolution did not alter the essence (^) Rural District Congresses 
of this system, and tended rather to reduce it to a These are composed of deleffates from all fh^ 

logical form in which local practice could be village Soviets in the district, in the proportion of 

auli«.d for the benefit of the country at large, one delegate for every 100 inhabitants represented 

and local variations and departures from the gen- in the Soviet. It was originally intended that ih^ 

CTal rule be brought down to a mmimum. The congresses should meet every month, thereby aT 

Soviet Constitution of July, 1918, summed up the proximating to the practice of count^ councHs k. 

HMults of twelve months working of the system of other countries; but exper'ience showed that iS 

Soviet congresses, and the three and a half years rural districts, which were largely artificial crea 

which have elapsed since that date have mtroduced tions of the old regime, had no° yet develooed the 

changes of technical rather than of sweeping feeling of local homogeneity necessary for such 

unporunce. In this the local apparatus, as the a scheme By 1919 the People's Commissar for 

first four articles of this series have shown, fell Home Affairs reported that congresses were tak nJ 

behind the central apparatus of the State; but this place on an average once in Three months- and 

was the natural consequence of the condition of now that twelve months of peace have shown ih^ 

^ T^rr^^n'"^ ^^^ of civil war-which urgency of practical work rather than discussion! 

demanded before all else a constant reviewing and the All-Russian Congress of December 1921 df^fin 

bringing up to date of the central authority. The iiely enacted that congresses would in future take 

revolutionary impetiis of the masses m the districts, place at intervals of twelve months, conferences 

which had improvised the Soviets as their own of chairmen and secretaries of the village Soviets 

peculiar form of organization before ever it be- being held for consultative purposes as frequently 

came a form of the State, was left largely to itself as possible. ic^ucuny 

for long after that change had taken place. The The highest authority in a rural district between 

result was that the history of Russian local gov- congresses is the executive committee, elected bv 

emment during the three years following the con- the congress, and composed of three members in 

sUluUon of 1918 18 a story of very gradual elimin- districU with less than 5,000 inhabitants but in 

ation of local differences by a process of practical no case exceeding seven members. Only three de- 
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partments, as a rule, exist in connection with a rural 
district executive — adhiinistration, war, and land. 

(B) County Congresses 

The Constitution of July, 1918, betrays all the 
signs of the old separation of town and county 
which had been only very roughly bridged over by 
the amalgamation of the two All-Russian Congresses 
(workers' and peasants') which was mentioned in 
the last article. In the case in point, it laid down 
that the county congresses were to be composed 
of delegates from village Soviets only, in the pro- 
portion of one delegate for every 1,000 inhabitants, 
towns with a population of under 10,000 inhabi- 
tants being treated as villages, while others 
(and this category often included the county town 
itself) were not represented in the congress at all. 
As time went on, however, this distinction rapidly 
disappeared, the double influences of the revolu- 
tion and the revolutionary war melting away and 
effacing the differences which originally had led 
to the organization of separate town and country 
Soviets. The Seventh All-Russian Congress, in 
December, 1919, corrected this state of affairs by 
enacting that county congresses should be composed 
of delegates from all the Soviets in the given area, 
■ owns delegating on a basis of electorate, villages 



on a basis of population. The same con- 
gress recognized that the original period 
for the meeting of county congresses — 
three months — was too short for practical 
purposes, and extended it to six; which 
tlie Ninth Congress last December further 
extended to twelve. 

A few of the most important statistics 
relative to these congresses are valuable 
for the light they throw on the various 
criticisms which have been directed against 
the Soviet system and those who admin- 
istered it after the November revolution. 
It has been alleged, for example, that 
county congresses were not allowed to 
meet; that the majority of the rural pop- 
ulation were not represented in them; or 
that they were dominated by one political 
party. Between January, 1918, and June, 
1921, some 4,000 county congresses were 
held, in connection with 1,651 (forty per 
cent) of which the People's Commissariat 
for Home Affairs is in possession of de- 
tailed statistics. In these 1,651 alone, 
190,077 delegates took part; which makes 
it probable ^at in all, during these three 
and a half years, about 450,000 peasants 
(as they were for the most part) were in- 
troduced to the elements of local govern- 
ment on a scale larger than that of their 
own hamlet or village. Figures such as 
these are more eloquent than any reasoning 
when we inquire into the attachment of the 
Russian laboring masses to the Soviet 
system. 

The overwhelming peasant character of 
these congresses may be shown by reference to t^e 
statistics for 1920 and the first six months of 1921, 
which show that the delegiates to the county con- 
gresses of those years were distributed among the 
following categories: 

1920 1921 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Workers 16.2 14.5 

Peasants 65.4 63.1 

Office employees 13.6 16.2 

Other occupations 4.8 6.2 

The same lesson is to be drawn from a study 
of the constituencies represented. In 1920 30,000 
delegates (77.5 per cent.) were elected by rural 
district congresses, and only 6,600 by towns, fac- 
tory settlements, trade unions, etc. For the first 
half of 1921 the corresponding figures were 15,500 
and 3,800. 

As for the assertion of a political dictatorship 
over the will of the peasantry, the following table 
will show that it was only in the most critical 
period of the revolution — between the middle of 
1918, which saw the beginning of the civil war, 
and the last months of 1919, which saw the end 
of Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenich — that the 
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Communists and their sympathizers outnumbered 
the other parties and groups. TTie fact that the 
executive committees elected by the county con- 
gresses played the most decisive part in gathering 
Russia's gigantic Red Army, composed, as to 80 
per cent, of its numbers, of peasants, shows that 
psychologically as well as numerically the non- 
party peasants were the allies and not the servants 
of a political faction. 







Indepen. 






Communists 


denU 


Others 




Percent 


Per cent 


Per cent 


Jan.-June, 1918 


4&4 


32.1 


19.5 


July-Dec., 1918 


72.8 


18.3 


&9 


Jan.June, 1919 


61.3 


33.8 


49 


July-Dec., 1919 


49.4 


45.6 


5.0 


Jan.-Dec., 1920 


43.0 


56.3 


0.7 


Jan.-June, 1921 


41.5 


58.3 


0.2 



(C) Provincial Congresses 

These assemblies, composed of delegates from 
towns on the basis of electorate (1:2,000) and from 
rural district congresses on the basis of population 
(1: 10,000) — or from county congresses on the 
same basis, if these be held immediately before the 
provincial congress — are distinguished by much the 
same features as were noticed in the case of the 
county congresses. During the first two years of 
the revolution, they were held, roughly, once in 
six months; later this period began to be extended, 
until it was fixed by the Ninth Congress at twelve 
months. Afi'ecting, as they do, the administration 
of vast areas, the efficient government of which is 
of primary importance from the economic or mili- 
tary point of view, where smaller territorial units 
can be left more safely as a field of experience for 
purely local initiative, the provincial congresses 
show a more even balance between town and coun- 
try representatives, and consequently between work- 
ers' and peasants' representation; the most capable 
administrators naturally being produced by the 
large industrial centres, which we find taking part 
in Soviet congresses for the first time at this stage 
of the administrative ladder. 

The following table shows the distribution of 
delegates according to principal constituencies rep- 
resented: 

1920 1921 

County Congresses 4,252 1,980 

Rural District Congresses 278 106 

Town and Factory Soviets. . . 11,053 409 

The following table applies to the same con- 
gresses, the delegates being distributed according 
to occupations: 

1920 1921 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Workers 33.3 31.2 

Peasants 36.7 35.9 

Office employees 17.7 23.0 

Other occupations 12.3 9.9 



It may be noticed that here, as in the case of the 
county congresses, the percentage of Soviet em- 
ployees amongst the delegates has increased since 
the coming of peace. It is natural, of course, that 
the demobilization of the army, the return of 
several millions of men to more normal pursuits, 
and the possibility of developing the local adminis- 
trative apparatus more extensively and usefully 
than could be the case in the years when the war 
was the first public concern, should bring about 
an increase in the number of active local workers 
who are engaged in purely administrative occupa- 
tions. Of the same order is the fact that the per- 
centage of communists delegated to provincial con- 
gresses has steadily decreased from 90.3 in July- 
December, 1918, to 747 m January- June, 1921; 
while the percentage of independents has just as 
steadily increased from 5.7 to 25.1. 

This, together with the circumstance that between 
the November revolution and June, 1921, over 
50,000 delegates had taken part in provincial con- 
gresses, once again serves to emphasize the fact 
that the Soviet system, besides being a form of 
local government on which the Russian Republic 
has been able to exist amidst difficulties which no 
other less flexible form would have enabled it to 
outlive, is in addition a gigantic political school, 
an unprecedented training ground in public affairs, 
for the Russian working and peasant masses, who 
have thus for the first time been admitted to the 
fulfilment of other functions besides those of 
endless toil and unbroken subjection. 



NOTE TO ESTHONIA 

Moscow, February 2 (Rosta^ Wien). — The 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs has 
transmitted a note to the plenipotentiary represent- 
ative of Esthonia in Russia in which it refers to 
a great number of cases of speculation and smug- 
gling in which members of the Esthonian Repre- 
sentation in Moscow were involved. The members 
of the Esthonian Diplomatic Mission and of the 
Option Commission have violated the stipulations 
of international law and used their diplomatic 
pouches and diplomatic mail for smuggling into 
Esthonia valuables and objects of art which had 
been acquired by them in illegal fashion. More- 
over, they have also introduced contraband articles 
such as alcohol, saccharine, etc. In this note are 
mentioned the names of these smuggler-diplomats 
who were acting under the immediate direction of 
the Acting Finance Minister of Esthonia, Rosen- 
berg. Protesting against this misuse of diplomatic 
mail, which causes great harm to the Russian Soviet 
Republic, the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs requests the punishment of the persons 
mentioned who had participated in these smug- 
gling affairs. 
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^^T^HERE is no danger that too much will be 
-*• done for the famine sufferers in Russia," 
says The New York Times in an editorial in its 
issue of March 6, which continues: *'But a public 
that is still able, and possibly still inclined, to 
relieve suffering should not forget the Russians in 
Constantinople. There are not many of them — 
only 34,000 — men, women and children, almost 
all civilians. Most of them fled from Southern 
Russia at the collapse of the Wrangel movement.** 
In the class war that ensued in Russia after the 
assumption of power by the Bolsheviki, owing to 
the stubborn resistance of the classes that had been 
removed from power, much misery resulted on both 
sides. Long before the effects of the drought be- 
came apparent last Summer, cruel warfare had been 
waged by each class against its opponents. It would 
be idle and silly to attempt to calculate which side 
— the proletariat or the capitalists and their sup- 

Eorters — underwent more cruel punishment at the 
ands of its adversary. It is impossible to express 
quantitatively a situation of this sort But our 
readers should remember that the opponents of a 
government in power are likely to fare badly when 
they come in contact with the executive organs and 
institutions of that government. Such an under- 
standing of the situation is perfectly compatible 
with a full human sympathy with the trials and 
tribulations of counter-revolutionists who are lead- 
ing a wretched life in various centers outside of 
Russia. It is not difficult to see that princes, arch- 
dukes, and high government officials of the Tsarism 
must be having a hard time of it in countries where 
they are not firmly rooted in a lower class that 
obeys their every wish, condones their moral lapses, 
and regards their most extravagant foibles with the 
affectionate eye of the family retainer, to whom 



"the King can do no wrong*'. In Tolstoy's Anna 
Karenina there is a gay fellow, a handsome man 
about town, who wins the affections of ail, although 
he is a man of no particular moral worth, and even 
in his moments of generosity is kind to one friend 
only to confer discomfort and humiliation upon 
another. Stepan Oblonsky sails through life, in 
spite of impediments in the shape of a wife, seven 
children, and an official position, with the non- 
chalance of a privileged libertine, always redolent 
of wine and cigars, always drifting from dinner 
to entertainment or ball, from dance-hall to boudoir, 
from actresses to gypsies. At every step he b 
supported and encouraged by those who serve him 
through the power of his pin-money or the prestige 
of his family name or his winning ways. We can 
imagine Stepan Oblonsky now at Constantinople. 
He has no money in his pockets to spend. He b 
soured with failure and disappointment. He cannot 
even go to the country to sell the trees in his forests 
to German speculators, when his cash runs low, for 
the forests belong to the government now. Oblonsky 
is one of the great army of bureaucrats who have 
never learnt to do any useful work. They can 
flourish only in the favorable soil of a country 
that does not question their right to live without 
working. They must be miserable at Constanti- 
nople. And many of the gay ladies of Russian 
high society must be subjected to cruel experiences. 
We have read that at Constantinople many have 
turned prostitutes, but we believe this report was 
coupled with a declaration to the effect that they 
had done so in order to escape ''nationalization" 
at home. We agree with The Times: the lot of the 
exile is hard. Admiral Tirpitz's daughter is forced 
by an unkind fate to dance on Paris stages as 
Madame Sakharov, and to have her photograph 
printed in the rotogravure section of the Sunday 
Times. Fifteen year old daughters of high Vienna 
functionaries sell themselves in the streets of their 
native capital to the well-salaried and well-fed 
members of foreign investigation commissions. The 
fate of the disestablished and untrained scion of 
obsolete privilege is terribly severe, whether at 
home or abroad. 



DUT are not some of these exiles trained men 
^^ and women? The Times tells us that some of 
them are very intelligent and capable, and that "in 
this terribly complicated world intellect is not so 
plentiful that we can stand by and let these people 
die." We agree again with The Times, There it 
unfortunately a type of refined and cultured intel- 
lectual that has been prepared only for domina- 
tion and enjoyment, and it is probable that this 
type, in many ways the most amiable and delicate 
flower of the civilization from which it springs, b 
doomed to extinction when that system of civiliza- 
tion is disestablished or overthrown. Exiles from 
several shattered monarchies in Europe are expir- 
ing in many lands, rudely swept by the heavy hand 
of History from the board that had for centuries 
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been spread for them only. Humanly this is one 
of the greatest tragedies of the individual: to be 
suddenly regarded as an outcast, after having once 
been the salt of the earth. Every great convulsion 
of history has segregated such unhappy masters for 
destruction. Who does not recall the German noble- 
men who worked as bartenders in America when in- 
dustrial progress or the follies of youth had made 
them ineligible to participate in their ancestral 
amusements? Who does not remember the con- 
tempt bestowed by Shakespeare on the petty noble- 
men of his day, who has not grasped the fact that 
the jaunts of the separatist liege-lord are a thing 
of the past, and that England has been united under 
a powerful monarchy, or the hard but delicate irony 
of Cervantes when he regards the remnants of the 
crusading class engaged in knight-errantry in the 
wrong century? 

But there are some Russian exiles who belong 
to a different intellectual class, whose prestige lies 
in the fact that they can do things that very much 
need to be done. As The Times suggests, such men 
arc very necessary, but less so anywhere else than in 
Russia. In the highly industrial countries there is 
already an oversupply of them; witness the low 
pay and corresponding poor treatment of engineer- 
ing graduates in this country, not to mention the 
army of intellectual proletarians in each country 
of western Europe. There are jobs for such men 
in Russia, if, like the Wrangel soldiers who helped 
put Baku back on its feet (an article on this sub- 
ject will appear in the next issue of Soviet Russia) , 
they are really ready to put their shoulders to the 
wheel. But they prefer to remain in Constantinople, 
speculating on the possibility that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment may be overthrown and that they may re- 
turn to the fleshpots with all their privileges un- 
curtailed. Who is it that is wasting the intellectual 
resources of these men, if not The New York Times 
and other papers of the kind, who propose that 
charity be extended to them in order that they may 
not need to return to work in their native country? 



^O doubt with the progress of time the Russian 
intellectual will again begin to feel that his 
place is with the Government that the Russian work- 
ers and peasants established four years ago. Many 
technical workers in America have already begun 
to work for reconstruction in Russia. Our readers 
are doubtless aware of all that has been done in 
this connection by the Society for Technical Aid 
to Soviet Russia. For years the members of this 
Society, in classes spread all over the United Stales 
and Canada, have been perfecting themselves in 
their trades in order to be able to place their skill 
and training at the disposal of Russia. For years 
they have been prevented from carrying out this 
desire by an American Government hostile to the 
established Government of Russia, to the extent 
of refusing to permit the presence in America of 
a^ Russian representative to issue passports to Rus- 
siana desiring to return home. But at last a means 



has been found to forward to Russia the groups 
of technical men who have been working so long 
to realize their ambition. Early this year, actual 
detachments of workers were organized and 
sent by steamer to Soviet Russia. On February 
22, a Shoemakers' Co-operative Group, fully sup- 
plied with all necessary machines, as well as with 
the food they would require for the first six months 
of their stay, sailed from New York for Russia. 
On March 10, a large number of men, some of them 
accompanied by their families, left New York on 
the steamer Estonia, of the Baltic-American Line. 
The organizations departing on that day were: An 
Agricultural Co-operative Group, equipped with 
machines, tractors, seeds, provisions, etc., consist- 
ing of 60 men; the Winnipeg Agricultural Com- 
mune, a similar farming organization, from 
Canada; a Mechanics' Group destined for the 
**Amo" Factory, Moscow, consisting of 50 men 
trained for manufacturing and assembling auto- 
mobile parts; a group of trained engineers to be 
assigned to work in the Immigration Section of 
the Supreme Council of National Economy. A 
few days before their departure, the groups about 
to sail were the guests of a Russian mass-meeting 
in New York, and heard the messages of goodwill 
and encouragement which the Russian colony ad- 
dressed to them. There is quite a difference be- 
tween the two classes of emigres, those at Con- 
stantinople eager to stay away from Russia, and 
those in America eager to return to work. 



TI/'E hope Mr. Hoover's difficulties in getting his 
^^ food supplies into Russia as described by 
him in a Washington despatch to The New York 
Times of March 7 will not impel him to deliver 
any of them to the 34,000 counter-revolutionists at 
Constantinople, instead of to the millions starving 
on the Volga. Those who read the interesting 
correspondence printed in this issue of Soviet 
Russia, between Mr. Hoover and Captain Paxton 
Hibben, will find that there is a difference of 
opinion between these two gentlemen as to the 
carrying capacity of the Russian railroads. Captain 
Hibben tells us, in the item entitled Memorandum 
of the Need in Russia (page 144), that 10,000 tons 
daily can be forwarded from Black Sea ports into 
Russia, and that there are reasons for shipping 
more than 10,000 tons daily to these ports at 
present. We do not like to set ourselves up as 
judges between Captain Hibben and Mr. Hoover, 
but we do not overlook the fact that Captain Hibben 
has expressed himself very favorably on the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government, while Mr. Hoover seems 
decidedly less interested in its survival, and this 
naturally imparts a bias to our opinion of their 
opinions. 



ITe regret that our present issue is one of twenty^fom 
pages only. With the next issue, Soviet Russu wiU return 
to its usual size of thirtyUwo pages. 
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nPHOUGH the cursed Tsarism was destined to 
^ molder until 1917, then to collapse ignomin- 
iously amid the scandalous affairs of the charlatan 
Rasputin, serfdom was already approaching its 
death in the days of Nekrasov. 

The basic factor which condenmed serfdom to 
perdition was the development of capitalism in 
Russia. Slave labor was getting less profitable 
for the exploiter than hired labor. Not only did 
the newly created industrial capital demand free 
play for its development, but even the more eco- 
nomically advanced landholders realized that the 
small independent peasant would prove to be better 
material for exploitation than the peasant-slave. 

However, the great upturn which was then in 
preparation, the change from crude feudalism to 
capitalism, then still encased in the narrow feudal 
framework, was reflected not only in the economic 
field, but also in the minds of the various classes 
of Russia. 

Side by side with those persons who were con- 
vinced that the system of serfdom was superannuat- 
ed and unprofital)le, side by side with these landed 
proprietors and capitalists, side by side with those 
government circles which recognized that serfdom 
had begun to be an obstacle on the path of the 
railroad development and the military efficiency 
of Russia, and at the same time, threatened to call 
forth a number of peasant uprisings, side by side 
with the economically advanced sections of the 
peasantry, the large and small land sharks, who 
were already anticipating the prospect of convert- 
ing liberty into ringing coin, and had soberly be- 
held in it the condition for an economic prosperity, 
there developed, painful, triumphant, and touching 
elements of a romantic nature. 

Of course, this romantic spirit must not be 
confused with the official patriotic ecstasy from 
which sprouted forth the cheap adoration for 
the Tsar Liberator,* but doubtless, among the 
nobility themselves, in the process of the decay 
of serfdom, there became more and more powerful 
the painful consciousness of the monstrosity of 
the very fact of slavery, and particularly the flag- 
rant abuse of it which was apparent at every step. 
The "repentant nobles" are a particularly striking 
illustration of this feeling. Already Radishchev,t 
from the depths of a firmly established serfdom, 
sounds the sharp revolutionary note which later 
was to embrace Ryleyev and Pestel and to a certain 
degree was transmitted to Hertzen and to Nekrasov 
himself. Side by side with this goes the entire galaxy 
of great literary men, reaching its apex in Turgeniev, 
and finally, the lachrymose repentance in the form of 
a certain profound obeisance in the presence of the 
exploited and flayed muzhik and his immemorial 

•Alexander II was so called because it was pretended 
that he freed the serfs in 1861. 
tRossian liberal of the 18 century; exiled by Githerine II. 



wisdom, and then, in this muzhik-worship, there 
often expressed itself strongly the fear the nobility 
felt before the capitalist civilization that was over- 
whelming it. The muzhik-adoring repentant noble in 
his turn culminates in the magnificent figure of Tol- 
stoy. A mere enumeration of these noblemen, fre- 
quently great landholders, will show that the Rus- 
sian feudal lords actually felt very keenly the in- 
justice of their position. This development was facil- 
itated, of course, by the fact that they too felt them- 
selves to be serfs. The Russian system of serfdom 
subordinated the stableman to the landlord almost 
on the same terms as the master of the horse was 
subordinate to the Tsar. The nobles who were living 
abroad, and reading the uncensored books, sons of 
a class already more than mature, and for that 
reason all the more refined, keenly felt how helpless 
they were under the autocrat, and this could not but 
make them pay some attention to their autocratic 
position over the rightless peasantry. The members 
of the most pronounced opposition, and sometimes 
even the revolutionists from above, could not but 
feel the indissoluble unity between autocracy and 
the system of serfdom. And even the nerves of the 
Frenchified, delicately trained, aristocratically de- 
veloped persons could not bear the proximity of 
the thick long tail of the landed nobility, which cer- 
tainly was much heavier than its insignificant head, 
and consisted largely of brutes and scoundrels. 

Of another type were the romantic declasses.* 
At the same time when the landholders, even the 
more left elements among them, even those of the 
Hertzen type, with a few exceptions, were afraid of 
an outright appeal to the elementary revolt of the 
peasants, and did not know how to cope with the 
dreadful monster of autocracy — the declasses 
who had emerged directly from the people, with 
healthy, sound peasant blood, were in favor of 
taking the enemy directly by the throat 

It would be improper to connect the declasses 
with the bourgeoisie, if this should mean that the 
first manifestations of the "bourgeois revolution" 
had brought forth the phalanx of typical figures 
of the sixties and seventies. The bourgeoisie at that 
lime, more than at any other, was ready to con- 
ciliate with the autocracy. It would be improper 
to group the declasses with the petty bourgeoisie, 
if this should mean that they were conscious de- 
fenders of the industrial and land shark sections 
of the cities and villages. The only cases where 
this ideology penetrated the general ideology of 
the leading groups among the declasses are of 
insignificant importance. It would be improper, 
_-^— __^ t 

*Lunacharsky here employs the word "raznochinietz** a 
term which under the Tsarist caste system embraced a 
variety of non-privileged social groups (salaried einployee&» 
clerks, etc.). It was also applied (as e. g. here) to the 
impecunious intellectuals and ^'bohemians**, as distinguished 
from the educated offspring of the nobility. 
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finally, to speak of the de- 
classes as of an intelli- 
gentsia functioning be- 
tween the classes, collid- 
ing by its immediate in- 
terests with the autocracy 
and naturally seeking its 
support in the masses. 

All such attempts at 
classification are inaccur- 
ate. Of course, the de- 
classes were destined to 
bring forth an intelligen- 
tsia which to a certain ex- 
tent later on split up be- 
cause of affiliation with 
this class or that But in 
the declasse intellectual 
of the Russia of that day, 
who lived on Chemyshev- 
sky and took his nourish- 
ment from Dobrolyubov, 
the ideological side, by the 
very conditions of his life, 
more than counterbal- 
anced his economic, class, 
or group interests. He felt 
himself to be the actual 
advance guard of the 
masses of the people. He 
did not yet fully appre- 
ciate the inertia of the 
conditions in which the 
masses lived. In his own 
consciousness he held him- 
self to be an indissoluble 
part of die working 
masses of the people, and 
chiefly of the peasantry. 
He, who had issued forth 
from the people, a child 
of a •*toiling family", had 
attained the position of a 
critically thinking person- 
ality, and this meant that 
he, a citizen equipped with 
consciousness, the foam on the surface of the dark 
mass, manifestly considered himself as an organ 
of this dark mass, and felt himself obliged to 
render his duty to this mass, transforming his 
critical intellect into a sharp weapon in the hands 
of the masses. 

A keen anguish stirred in the heart of such a 
man when he looked back over the sea of suffering 
and humiliation of his immediate relatives and 
broUiers. A keen hope possessed his spirit, for, 
feelbg his kinship with this elemental force, he 
considered it quite possible and quite natural to 
lead it, invincible and all-destroying, in the over- 
throw of the fortress of serfdom and autocracy. 

AH things seemed possible, and the thought of 
the declasse therefore did not dwell for long on 
the liberating but individualistic optimism of 




Nikolai Aleksandrovich Nekrasov 
Bom November 22, 1821— Died December 28, 1877. 



Pisarev.* The declasse found Pisarev useful in 
order to establish himself more firmly on his feet. 
But even Pisarev was already calling upon the 
intellectuals to advance, to take up the task of 
"clothing the naked, feeding the hungry." How 
should the naked be clothed and the hungry fed? 
How build up the people after it has cast off all 
its chains in the great struggle? 

How make it more just, more happy, more 
radiant? 

Where to find the colors in which to depict for 
oneself, and for those whom one is teaching, this 
future happiness? Of course in the Western Eu- 
ropean intellectuals, expressive of the desires of 
the masses of their day, i. e., in the last of the 



•A radical critic of the sixties. 
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Utopian Socialists, Owen, Victor Considerant, and 
in the young Marx. 

Of course I do not mean to declare that all the 
Russian declasses were, so to speak, the youthful 
socialistic advance guard of the people. The lead- 
ers of the declasse group were such, but rarely did 
the leaders have such a great influence on the 
entire social group as in the period of the Sovremen" 
mik and Otechestvennyie ZapiskL^ 

The diflficulty of course was in the fact that the 
peasants, frequently swallowing their tears of shame 
and rage after being flogged in the stables, after 
their women had been taken as concubines into 
the lordly estates, after their sons were forced 
into the army, were ideologically and economically 
as yet so weak an organization that any hope of 
support from them was illusory, while the incipient 
proletariat could not yet play any serious political 
role whatever. 

That is why this first blossoming of the Russian 
Revolution, this first drive by a handful of thinkers 
and fighters issuing forth from the people, neces- 
sarily was transmuted into an impotent call to the 
masses of the people, and later into a tragic duel 
between the Narodnaya Volyaf and the autocrat 
Nekrasov and his poetic work very strikingly 
reflected this significant condition. 

Nekrasov was a noble. As a noble, he was placed 
by fate, as it were, in the position of representing 
in himself all the contradictions of the nobility. 
His mother, a flexen-haired and blue-eyed Polish 
noblewoman, who told fairy tales and recount- 
ed stories of ^'knights, monks, and kings", a tender 
fragrant blossom of the culture of nobility, ex- 
haling an atmosphere of the West, herself a serf 
with regard to her brute of a husband, bitterly but 
meekly condemning the hell with which she was 
surrounded. The father was the Satan in this hell. 
He was a landholder, officer, police magistrate, 
card player, roue, a conceited ass. These two types 
were purposely selected, one might say, in order 
to plant in the heart of Nekrasov when a child the 
tragedy of the gulf between the highest human 
culture of the nobility and the lowest peasant 
tyranny. 

And Nekrasov when young had the occasion to 
see much of the people, the people of the villages. 
He witnessed an uninterrupted succession of hor- 
rible pictures of a people sufl'ering under the blows 
of the ruler, shot through nevertheless with the joy 
of life of which the people might have been 
capable, with the poetry of the peasant toiling in 
the heart of the great Volga nature, the peasant 
holiday, the peasant songs, not only the sad songs, 
but also the songs of merriment, the salt of peasant 
humor, the wonderful white and blond heads of 
the charming village blossoms — the children — all 
this Nekrasov absorbed. In many of his works 
there pierces forth a great joy of life, through the 
tears, through the anguish, through the rage, like 

* Progressive periodicals of the sixties. 
tTbe terroristic organization of the late serentiei and 
tke early eighties. 



the light of the sun through the tattered clouds. 
Nekrasov so much desired this joy that he clenched 
his fists with all the greater pain when he remem- 
bered how this joy was maimed, tormented, and 
flogged around him. 

Such is Nekrasov the **noble''. But in addition, 
Nekrasov is also a declasse. He is a declasse be- 
cause very early in life he goes to Petersburg, is 
deprived of aid from his father, and becomes poor, 
poor to the point of seeking his night's lodging 
in cellars or on benches, under the open sky, to 
the point of hunger and petty theft, in order not 
to die of starvation. And it is not remarkable that 
his first sketches should concern themselves pre- 
cisely with the proletariat and the semi -proletariat: 
The Streets of Petersburg, The Physiology of 
Petersburg, He is a declasse for the reason that 
he begins very early to earn a living, and that not 
by literature, but by literary hack work, by writing 
anything people may order, at the lowest rateu He 
is a declasse by the very force of his nature. Not 
only the nobles, but his close declasse friends 
already begin to marvel how Nekrasov could have 
fallen into this group. Immensely calculating, eco- 
nomical, an organizer, such is Nekrasov, in his role 
in literature. He is a declasse by his connections: 
Bielinsky, Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyubov, those are 
his closest friends and mental associates, his 
comrades in arms. But the little Cher ny she vskys, 
the little Dobrolyubovs, are his readers, his 
worshippers. 

(To be concluded in next issue) 
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The Changed World Situation 



By Leon Trotsky 

In the present third instalment of Trotskfs book, ""Die Neue Etappf, particular atUntion U 
paid to the impoverishment of England and the transfer of world power in commerce from Europe 
to America, as well as the changes wrought in world economy by the war. The next instalment will 
treat the crisis resulting from the war and the social traxis formations, including the creation of 
a new middle class. 



Great Britain's Lot 

Let us now turn to the richest and most power- 
ful country of Europe — Great Britain. During the 
war we were accustomed to say England was be- 
coming wealthy on the war, that the British bour- 
geoisie had driven Europe into the war and were 
DOW raking in the profits. This was correct, but 
only up to a certain point England did get rich 
during the first period of the war, but began to 
give up her substance during the second. The 
impoverishment of Europe, and particularly. Cen- 
tra) Europe, disturbed the trade relations between 
England and the rest of Europe. In the long run 
this would hit and did hit England's finances. In 
addition, England found herself obliged to pay 
immense bills during the war. Now England is in 
a condition of decline, and it is a decline that is 
increasing in speed. This fact may be illustrated 
by figures from trade and industry, such as I shall 
mention later. The fact itself is not open to doubt, 
and is expressed in a number of open and entirely 
official declarations by well-known English bankers 
and industrial men. In the months of March, April 
and May, 1921, English newspapers published re- 

Eorts of the annual meetings of stock corporations, 
anks, etc These annual meetings, in which the 
managers make their reports and outline the gen- 
eral business situation of the country, or of a 
specific branch of industry, always afford excep- 
tionally instructive material. 1 have collected a 
whole portfolio of such reports. All say the same 
thing: The national income of England, i. e., the 
total income of all its citizens and of the Govern- 
ment itself is considerably less than before the war. 
England is impoverished. The productivity of 
labor has gone down. Its foreign trade in 1920 
was at least one-third less than the figures for the 
last year before the war, and in a number of im- 
p rtant industries it was even less than tha^ The 
change has been particularly violent in the coal 
industry, the most important portion of English 
economy, or rather, the basis on which England's 
entire world economic system is built; for the coal 
monopoly is the foundation of the power, the 
might and the growth of all the other branches of 
English industry. Not a trace remains of this coal 
monopoly. Here are the chief figures as to the 
situation of English business. In 1913, England's 
coal industry mined 287,000,000 tons of coal; in 
1920, there were only 233,000,000, i. e., twenty 
per cent. less. In 1913, 10,400,000 tons of pig iron 
were produced; in 1920, somewhat over 8,000,000 



tons, i. e., twenty per cent less. The export of coal 
in 1913 amounted to 73,000,000 tons; in 1920, only 
25,000,000 tons, or one-third the previous figure. 
But the decline of the coal industry and of coal 
exporU in 1921 was appalling. In January, 
19,000,000 tons of coal were mined; in February, 
17,000,000; in March, 16,000,000. Then came the 
great general strike and the mining of coal came 
near the zero mark. Exports in the first five months 
of 1921 were only one-sixth of the exports during 
the same period in 1913. Expressed in prices, 
the total exports in May, 1921, were only one-third 
of the exports in May, 1920. The national debt 
of England on August 1, 1914, was £71,000,000. 
On June 4, 1921, it was £770,900,000, i. e., eleven 
times as high. The budget has gone up threefold. 

The Pound No Longer ^'Sovereign'* 
The decline of English business has found its 
clear expression in the quotations of the English 
pound. The pound sterling has always been the 
dominating element in the world's money market 
The moneys of all other countries were expressed 
in pounds. A pound was called a sovereign, a 
ruler. Now the pound has lost its dominating 
place. This place is now occupied by the dollar, 
the present ruler of the money market The pound 
has lost twenty-four per cent of its nominal value 
as expressed in dollars. 

That is the plight of England, the richest country 
of Europe, the country that suffered least from 
military operations and which, during the first 
period of the war, even grew wealthy. 

The data we have given are sufficient to charac- 
terize the general situation of Europe. Of the coun- 
tries participating in the war, you have, at one 
extreme, Austria, the most afflicted (if you disre- 
gard Russia), at the other extreme, you have Eng- 
land. Between them lie: Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
France. The Balkan countries are completely 
ruined and have relapsed into a condition of eco- 
nomic and cultural barbarism. As to the neutrals, 
they unquestionably grew richer during the first 
period, but as they are incapable of playing an 
independent economic role, and are obliged at 
present to live side by side with the great nations 
in a condition of complete economic dependence 
on the latter, the decadence of the principal coun- 
tries of Europe has also involved the greatest eco- 
nomic difficulties for the neutrals, who are now 
just as wretched and demoralized as compared 
with the level they had reached during the first 
period of the war. In this way, Europe's income. 
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i. e., the !otal sum of goods created by the entire 
European population, has decreased by at least 
one-third, as compared with the pre-war period. 
But of far greater importance, as I have said, is 
the decrease in the economic apparatus. The peas- 
ant finds no artificial fertilizer, no agricultural 
machines and implements; in his pursuit of high 
coal prices, the mine operator has not repaired 
his plant; the locomotive park deteriorated, the 
right of way was not repaired, etc., etc. All this 
led to a weakening, to a demoralizing, to a render- 
ing unreliable of the fundamental tissue of eco- 
nomy. How shall we estimate and consider these 
things? Capitalist statistics do not go that far. 
Such a complete inventory, not of a single indus- 
try alone, but of a whole nation, or of a whole 
Europe, would of course show that not only the war 
period, but also the post-war period was defrayed 
at the expense of the fundamental production cap- 
ital of Europe, and is still being so defrayed. This 
means, for instance, that Germany, instead of put- 
ting 50,000 workers to improving her mines, is 
getting them to mining coal that must be given 
to France. On the other hand, France, exerting 
every effort to export as much as possible, in order 
to decrease her unfavorable trade balance, is not 
able to repair her plants to a sufficient degree. And 
this applies to all the countries of Europe, for 
Europe as a whole has a deficit, an unfavorable 
trade balance to show. The undermining of the 
foundations of European industry will be more 
perceptible tomorrow than today or yesterday. The 
great worm of history is eating out the very bottom 
of European economy. 

Americans Economic Ripening 

An entirely different picture is unfolded when 
we enter the other (Western) hemisphere. Amer- 
ica has evolved in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion. It has become marvelously rich. Its partici- 
pation in the war was chiefly that of a purveyor. 
Of course America also had to bear war burdens, 
but these burdens were slight as compared witli 
jhe war profits and slighter still as compared with 
all the advantages that the war brought to the 
economic development of America. Not only did 
the United States obtain in belligerent Europe an 
almost boundless market for its goods, a market 
that bought everything at the most exaggerated 
prices — but the United States got rid of its chief 
competitors on the world market for^^ number of 
years, Germany and England, who were both work- 
ing chiefly for war consumption. Almost up to 
the war the United Slates exported chiefly (two- 
thirds of their exports) agricultural implements 
and raw materials. During the war the export of 
the United States increased ceaselessly and fever- 
ishly. It is sufficient to state that the exports in 
the six years 1915-1920 exceeded the imports by 
$18,000,000,000. And besides, the character of 
the exports changed radically. The exports of the 
United States are now 60 per cent, industrial pro- 
ducts and only 40 per cent agricultural and live 



stock products, as well as raw materials: cotton, etc. 

In order to indicate the present role of the United 
States in world economy, permit me to mention 
a few figures. In the United States there lives 6 
per cent of the total population of the earth; 7 
per cent of the total land area of the earth is in 
the United States; of the gold production of the 
world, the United States supply 20 per cent; 
of the world's shipping tonnage, the United States 
have 30 per cent, while before the war they had 
at most 5 per cent They produce 40 per cent 
of the steel and iron, 40 per cent of the tin, 40 
per cent), of the silver, 50 per cent, of the zinc, 
45 per cent, of the coal, 60 per cent of the alu- 
minum, likewise of the copper and cotton, 66-70 
per cent of the oil, 75 per cent of the maize, 
and 85 per cent, of the automobiles of the world. 
In all the world there are now 10,000,000 auto- 
mobiles, of which America has 8,500,000, with all 
the rest of the world owning 1,500,000. There is 
one automobile for every 12 Americans. 

The primacy in the coal market has been lost 
by England and definitely acquired by the United 
States. Just as important is the predominance of 
the United States m the field of oil, which plays 
an increasingly important role in industry. But 
not only in industry and world conmierce, but also 
on the money market, the same transformation 
has been accomplished. The most important money 
operator of pre-war times was England, with France 
as second. The whole world was in their debt, 
including America. But the only country that now 
owes nothing to anyone but is everyone's creditor 
is the United States. Europe, i. e., the European 
nations, cities, and corporations, owe the United 
States $18,000,000,000 in gold. But that is only 
a beginning. Every day this debt increases 
810,000,000 through non-payment of the interest 
and the granting of new credits. As I have already 
said, the dollar has thus become the "sovcreiw" 
of the financial market of the worl^. Formerly 
the dollar could introduce itself by saying: ''I am 
worth about one-fifth of a pound sterling." As 
for the latter, it needed no recommendation. It 
existed as a pound sterling — no explanation was 
necessary. This situation has now radically altered. 
It is now the pound sterling that must present its 
certificate like any other unit of currency, and this 
certificate states that a pound sterling is not at all 
a pound sterling but so and so many dollars (just 
about one-fourth less than in the old course of 
exchange). Almost one-half of the gold supply of 
the world, the basis of the money system, has now 
been concentrated in the United States. 

This is the situation of the United States after 
the war. How did it come about? It is a result 
of the war market of Europe, which was limitless 
and paid any price that was asked. In the English 
colonies, in Asia and Africa, likewise in South 
America, there were no competitors; they had al- 
most disappeared, and the United States had a free 
field. In diis way the last seven years have seen 
a complete transformation of the world's division 
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of labor. Europe in the course of four years be- 
came a bonfire which was consuming not only its 
income but also its fundamental capital, while the 
American bourgeoisie was warming its hands over 
the blaze. The productive capacity of America 
has increased enormously, but the market has gone, 
for Europe was down and out and could no longer 
buy the American goods. The situation was about 
the following: Europe first spent all its energies 
helping America to climb to the highest rung, and 
then pulled away the ladder from under it 

The Other Countries, — The Crisis 

Japan was also utilizing the war period, and its 
capitalism also made enormous progress, of course 
not at all equal to that made by the United States. 
Certain branches of Japanese industry forged 
ahead at lightning speed. While Japan turned 
out to be capable of rapidly developing certain 
branches of its industry in the absence of com- 
petitors, it is not always able, now that many com- 
petitors have again returned to the fray, to defend 
the positions it acquired. The total number of 
Japanese working men and working women (female 
labor is extremely numerous in Japan) is 2,370,000, 
of which 270,000 (about 12 per cent) are organ- 
ized into trade unions. 

In the colonial and semi-colonial regions of 
East India and China, capitalism has taken enor- 
mous strides in the last seven years^ Before the 
war, Asia furnished 56,000,000 tons of coal; in 
1920 it furnished 76,000,000 tons of coal, 36 per 
cent more. 

At present the whole world is passing through 
a severe crisis, which began in the Spring of 1920 
in Japan and America, i. e., precisely in those 
countries that had hitherto been going up instead 
of down. 

The extremely moderate English economic journal 
The Economist rather amusingly tells how this 
crisis began. It is a funny story, according to which 
the American worker had become rich and began 
to buy silk shirts, which are the chief output of 
the Japanese textile industry. In a short time the 
Japanese textile industry expanded enormously; 
but as the purchasing power of the workers is 
rather limited after all, and began going down as 
soon as American industry had to be put back on 
a peace basis, a sharp crisis immediately ensued 
in the Japanese silk industry, which later extended 
to the other industrial branches, embraced America, 
reached its arms over the great pond, and attained 
a severity that is unparalleled in the history of 
capitalism. According to which story, the whole 
business b^an with a trifle, a silk shirt, and ended 
with a very big thing indeed: prices collapsed and 
tumbled tremendously, factories were shut down, 
workers thrown into the street. In Am^ica there 
are now at least five million unemployed. Many 
say six million. 

The incident of the silk shirt has about the same 
importance in history as the story of the wings 
of a bird which started the avalanche on its course. 



Of course the avalanche must already have been 
about to fall. But the incident is of interest also 
because of the fact that it calls attention to the 
unquestionable improvement in the material situa- 
tion of at least certain classes of workers for several 
years. Of the 8,500,000 automobiles in America 
a pretty fair number belongs to skilled workers, 
but already now, and particularly in the near 
future, the American workers are to have other 
things on their minds than automobiles and silk 
shirts. 

The result is a crisis in Europe and a crisis in 
America. But these crises are not of the same kind. 
Europe has become poor, America is rich. The 
production apparatus of America is comparatively 
intact. The factories are of the first order; their 
equipment is perfect. Of course the quality of the 
products went down during the war, the railroads 
were disorganized, for the capitalists were chiefly 
interested in getting goods to the ports on the east- 
em coast, but on the whole America retained its 
economic apparatus and even improved it;. 

Europe's purchasing power has gone down. It 
can offer nothing as an equivalent for American 
goods. The center of gravity of world economy 
moved to America at one bound, a portion to 
Japan. While Europe is now suffering from an- 
aemia, the United States is suffering just as much, 
but from overfeeding. This tremendous disparity 
between the economic condition of Europe and of 
America — a condition that is ruinous for both — 
finds a particularly crass expression in marine 
transportation. In this field, as in many others, 
England occupied the first place before the war, 
holding more than fifty per cent, of the world's 
tonnage. In its effort to secure world domination 
in this field, the United States extended its mer- 
chant marine at the same rate as it developed its 
commerce during the war. Its tonnage went up 
from three or four million to fifteen million tons, 
and has almost reached England's figure. 

During these years the world's tonnage rose about 
one-fifth. Meanwhile, industry and world com- 
merce have gone down. There is nothing more to 
export. Europe's anaemia and America's congestion 
are both brakes of equal power on the transporta- 
tion activities across the Atlantic. 

Prosperity and Crisis 

The bourgeois and reformist political economists, 
who have an ideological interest in embellishing the 
condition of capitalism, tell us: **The present crisis 
of itself proves nothing at all. On the contrary, 
it is a very normal phenomenon. After the war 
we observed an industrial advance, and now there 
is a crisis; we must infer that capitalism is still 
alive and continuing its evolution." As a matter of 
fact, it is true that capitalism lives by crises and 
waves of prosperity, as man lives by inhalation 
and exhalation. First there is an industrial expan- 
sion, then a jam, a crisis, then a halt in the crisis, 
an improvement, another advance, another jam, etc. 

The cycles of crisis and expansion, with all their 
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subsidiary and transition factors, constitute the 
typical history of industrial development. Each 
cycle embraces eight, nine, ten, or eleven yearsi^ 
An inspection of the last 138 years will show that 
this era may be divided into about 16 cycles. Each 
cycle therefore averages about nine years in length. 
By virtue of its internal contradiction capitalism 
does not develop in a straight line, but as a zigzag, 
by ups and downs. This circumstance now enables 
the apologists of capitalism to take the following 
stand: ^'Since we observe after the war a succes- 
sion of expansion and crisis, everything in the 
capitalist world is in the best of order." But the 
truth is not in accordance with this statement 
The fact that capitalism has been continuing its 
zigzag of fluctuation since the war, simply means 
that capitalism is not dead, that we are not yet 
dealing with a corpse. So long as capitalism shall 
not have been shattered by the proletarian revolu- 
tion, it will continue to live in cycles, to have ups 
and downs. Crises and periods of prosperity were 
characteristic of capitalism already at its birth and 
will follow it to the grave. But in order that we 
may be able to determine the maturity of capital- 
Ism, and its general condition, to know whether 
it is developing, has passed its culmination, or is 
joing downhill, we must analyze the nature of 
the cycles, precisely as we may judge the condition 
of the human constitution by its mode of breath- 
ing, even or spasmodic, deep or superficial. The 
nature of the problem may be presented as fol- 
lows: If we consider the evolution of capitalism, 
the increase in coal mining, the production of 
t£Xtiles, iron, pig iron, the expansion of foreign 
trade, in the last 138 years, and present this evolu- 
tion in the form of a curve; if we express in the 
fluctuations of this curve the actual course of the 
economic development, it will become apparent 
that the curve is an upward one, not continu- 
ously upward, but in a zigzag line — in ups and 
downs, corresponding to the periods of prosperity 
and crisis. We may thus trace two movements in 
the curve of economic development: one a funda- 
mental one, expressive of its general improvement, 
and the other of different nature: these are the 
repeated periodic vibrations corresponding to the 
sixteen cycles in the course of these 138 years. 
In this period capitalism lived, inhaled and ex- 
baled, but variously at various times. 

From the standpoint of the fundamental motion, 
L e., from the standpoint of evolution or stagna- 
tion of capitalism, we might cut up the entire epoch 
of the 138 years — as an hypothesis merely, and 
without advancing any claim to final correctness — 
into five periods. From 1783 to 1851 the evolution 
of capitalism proceeded very slowly, the curve 
rising at a very small angle. After the revolution 
of 1848, which extended the framework of the 
European market, there is an apex. From 1851 to 
1873 the curve of evolution rises steeply. In 1873 
the conflict between the extended productive forces 
and the frame of the market brings about a col- 
lapse. A period of depression ensues, lasting until 



1894. Cyclical variations occur also in this period, 
but the curve remains approximately horizontaL 
In 1894 a new era of capitalist prosperity begins, 
and the curve continues rising rapidly almost to the 
opening of the war. Finally, there is the fifth 
period, beginning in 1914, of the destruction of 
capitalist economy. 

How shall we reconcile the fundamental direc- 
tion of the curve with its cyclical variation? This 
is a very simple matter: In periods when capital- 
ism is developing rapidly, crises are of short and 
not very profound character, while in periods of 
prosperity they last long and extend far below the 
surface. In depression periods of capitalism the 
crises last long while advances are short, superfi- 
cial, speculative. In periods of stagnation the 
fluctuations move up and down from the same dead 
level. 

All of which simply means that we must know 
how to diagnose from its mode of breathing and its 
pulse the general condition of the capitalist organ- 



Prosperity After the War 

Immediately after the war there ensued an in- 
definite economic condition. But with the Spring 
of 1919 an advance was recorded: The stock ex- 
changes were reinvigorated, prices began to leap 
like the column of mercury when placed in boiling 
water, speculative business developed at a mad 
rate. And how about industry? In Central, East- 
ern and Southern Europe the depression did not 
end, as figures will show. In France, chiefly owing 
to the plundering of Germany, a certain improv»> 
ment was noted. In England there was in part 
a stagnation, a depression, except for the merchant 
marine whose tonnage increased although the actual 
trade was decreasing. On the whole therefore 
the advance in Europe is half fictitious and speo- 
ulative in character and indicates not a further 
development, but rather a further decay of buat- 
ness. 

In the United States, after the war, the war ii>- 
dustries were reduced and the peace footing re- 
introduced. An improvement was noted in the coal, 
oil, automobile, and shipbuilding industries. 



Year 



Cofti on Automobiles Shipbuilding 

in millions of tons tons 



1918 615 356 1,153,000 3,033,000 

1919 494 378 1,974,000 4,075,000 

1920 580 442 2,350,000 2,746,000 

Comrade Varga in his valuable pamphlet rightly 
says: 'The fact that the improvement after the 
war was speculative in character is most clearly 
seen by the example of Germany. While prices in 
the eighteen months immediately following the war 
rose sevenfold, Germany's industry went down. It 
was selling out: the remnants of goods left on 
the internal market were injected into the foreign 
market at fabulously low prices.** 
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Prices rose most in Germany, where industry 
continued going down. They rose least in the 
United States, where industry is expanding. France 
and England occupy positions on the scale lying 
between Germany and the United States. 

How shall we explain these facts and what is 
at the bottom of expansion itself? First, there are 
the economic causes: After the war, international 
relations were again resumed, if only in a restricted 
measure, and everywhere there was a demand for 
goods of all sorts. In the second place, there are 
the political and financial reasons: The European 
governments were afraid of the crisis that neces- 
sarily would ensue after the war and had taken 
all measures to maintain in the period of demobil- 
ization the artificial advance that had been created 
by the war. The governments put much paper 
money into circulation, raised new loans, regulated 
profits, wages and food prices, subsidized the 
wages of demobilized workers out of the national 
wealth, and created an artificial economic prosper- 
ity within the country. Thus fictitious capital con- 
tinues to grow in this period, particularly in those 
countries where industry is going downhill. 

The fictitious advance after the war had great 
political consequences, however; we may say with- 
out exaggeration that this advance has saved the 
bourgeoisie. If the workers dismissed from the 
armies had at once encountered unemployment 
and a scale of living lower even than that before 
the war, the consequences for the bourgeoisie might 
have been disastrous. Professor Edwin Cannan, 
an Englishman, wrote the following in the New 
Year Review of the Manchester Guardian on this 
subject: "The impatience of men who have re- 
turned from the battlefield is very dangerous,** 
and explained the successful surmounting of the 
worst post-war period (1919) very properly by 
the fact that the government and the bourgeoisie 
were uniting their forces to push back the crisis, 
to postpone it, by producing an artificial prosper- 
ity at the cost of a further destruction of Europe's 
fundamental capital. "If the economic situation 
b 1919 had been that of 1920," Cannan writes, 
**Westem Europe might have been seized by chaos.** 
The fever that had been characteristic of the war 



was extended for a year and a half, and the crisis 
ensued only after the masses of workers and peas- 
ants who had returned to their homes had already 
been more or less provided for. 

(To be continued in next issue) 



RUSSO-FRENCH RELATIONS 

M. I. Skobelev, formerly minister in the Pro- 
visional Government of Kerensky, is to-day the 
Paris representative of the Russian Trade Delega- 
tion in London. It is said that the Paris press 
has known for some time that he was acting in 
this capacity. But only lately — in view of the 
change that has taken place in the French policy 
towards Russia — the reporters of the French bour- 
geois papers have begun to visit M. I. Skobelev. 
A short time ago L7n/orma/£on published a detailed 
report of an interview with Skobelev. The semi- 
official Petit Parisien followed the example of 
this organ of the industrial and financial spheres. 

M. I. Skobelev told his interviewer that he had 
made important purchases in France. At present 
negotiations are going on concerning the purchase 
of tractors and motor trucks. He also sold oil 
products to various French firms and hopes also 
to sell timber and furs. However, Skobelev pointed 
out that the French authorities are making it hard 
to get visas and that this circumstance, together 
with the unofficial character of Skobelev's office, \s 
putting great difficulties in the way of opening 
commercial relations between Russia and France. 
Concerning the German-Russian relations that cre- 
ated such a stir in the French press, Skobelev said 
that in view of the regrettable attitude of Franco 
Russia was quite naturally attempting to approach 
Germany. In raising objections against this the 
French are illogical, to say the least. Skobelev 
declared: "I believe that sooner or later you will 
recognize the necessity of coming to an under- 
standing with us. As far as we are concerned, we 
can afford to wait for years. We are now main- 
taining relations with almost all governments; our 
situation will improve, while yours, will become 
more difficult** 

— Rosta Wien. 



Financial Statement of the Friends of Soviet Russia 

{The following statement and certificate have been prepared for publication by the Auditor of the Nadonal 
0§ice of the Friends of Soviet Russia,) 

Statement "A** daring January are reported in detail in our 

FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA official organ "Soviet Russia" dated February 

Natiooal Office, New York, N. Y^ 201 West 13th St^ N. Y. 15, 1922, a total of 53,28734 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS ^ , . , ,,,, ^^ ,, 

Prom dau of Organization, Aug, 9, 1921 to Jan. 31, 1922. Total received and acknowledged .$371,098^ 

The INCOME of the National Office is received The above income was deposited in a bank 

chiefly from Local F. S. R. Conferences and account, and before il was withdrawn for relief 

Workers' Organizations. Receipts are issued purposes there was received from the bank 

for income received. Receipts Nos. 1 to 2596 INTEREST amounting to ^"3.13 

for income received to December 31, 1921 ,, . .^^^., .*,^^.,., , TZZTZITT^ 

have been previously reported in detail, a Making a TOTAL INCOME of $371,28139 

total of $317310.92 From which must be DEDUCTED the following 

Receipt Nos. 2597 to 3379 for income received items: 
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(1) Remittances received as con- 
tributions which the bank re- 
fused to honor (Receipt Nos. 1 

and 214) %21iJ2S 

(2) Remittance addressed **Soviet 
Russia** received by us in error 
(Receipt No. 1900) 17.94 

(3) Checks temporarily returned by 
bank to be signed (Receipt Nos. 

2820 and 3076) 19.00 

(4) Exchange and discount on 
checks received 7.86 

(5) Expenses incurred and charged 

to National Office by Locals 189.93 

(6) Lawyer's fees and bail pre- 
mium for Local workers ar- 
rested for making appeals .... 425.00 



933.98 



Leaving the INCOME RE- 
CEIVED by National Office.. $370347.41 
HOW THE FUNDS WERE COLLECTTED: 
In order to assist Locals and Workers' organ- 
izations to collect funds and clothes the Na- 
tional Office sent speakers throughout the 
country, published advertisements and litera- 
ture and supplied buttons for sale and con- 
tribution lists for making appeals to individu- 
als. The amount of money which the National 
Office spent for this purpose is explained in 
Statement "B" below. The National Office 
could charge most of this amount to Locals 
making them pay for speakers' services and 
expenses and for literature distributed in 
their territory, although that would mean a 
lot more office work, more bookkeeping. But 
it is better for every one to know how much 
the National Office spends to help Locals — 
probably less than the Locals would spend 
tor the same speakers and literature if they 
incurred those expenses themselves. But be- 
cause this money was spent to help Locals 
and Workers* Organizations raise the money 
which they sent to the National Office it is 
deducted from the amount which they sent in 
order to show how much the income received 
by the National Office amounts to after de- 
ducing all expenses paid by Locals and all 
publicity and appeal expenses paid by the 
National Office. Thus: Publicity and Appeal 
Expenses paid by National Office $22,509.16 



Leaving INCOME received by National Office 

less cost of collecting funds and clothes $347338.25 

EXPENSES: 
In order to carry on the work of receiving 
funds, valuables and clothes, making appeals, 
and spending the money for relief, the Na- 
tional Office needs a secretary, office employees 
and a business office. The expenses paid for 
these needs are explained in Statement **C 
below. They represent $2.53 for each $100 of 
funds remaining after deducting the cost of 
appealing for funds and clothes. They amount 
to 8,768.74 

Leaving a balance AVAILABLE FOR RE- 
LIEF of Soviet Russia of $339,069.51 

Most of this amount has already been 
SPENT FOR RELIEF, as follows: 

Food shipment, direct $ 2,185.73 

American Federated Russian Fam- 
ine Relief Committee, purchasing 
agent for F. S. R. for food and 

equipment 308,200.00 

Manufacture of 1000 dresses by 
donated labor of I. L. G. W. U. 2^88.94 
Freight, express, trucking, ware- 
house, packing, & cartage charges 
on old clothes contributed 1339J{3 



Federated, International and Rus- 
sian (Conference expenses 749S3 

Bail, Legal fees and relief for 
delegate from Workers' Interna- 
tional Famine Relief Committee 
detained on ElUs Island 1,251.25 316,215.68 

Leaving a BALANCE ON HAND 

of $ 22353.83 

Which is mostly in CASH ready to 

be spent FOR RELIEF but is 

also represented partly by OTHER 

ASSETS to be, used for raising 

funds or FOR EXPENSES of the 

business office, as follows: 

Cash in Bank $18,267.36 

Petty Cash on hand 998.80 

Advances to Sections, Locals, 

and Speakers 972.17 

Office Furniture and Equipment, 

(Cost) 862.75 

Deposits for Electricity, Gas and 

Lease 145.00 

Books purchased for Sale, less 

Sales 1,607.75 2235333 



Statement "B** 
PUBLiaTY AND APPEAL EXPENSES 
From oatk op Obcanizatxon, Aucust 9, 1921 to Jandait 31, 1923. 
*WBge«: 

Speakers and Org«nixre« $ 3,182.43 

Publicity 400.6S 

Trayeling — Speakers and Organisera 6,285.73 

Poaugea 1,755.47 

Official Organ "Soviet Ruaaia**— aubaldy 500.00 

Bulletlna and Financial ReporU printed and diatributed 1,210.42 

Advertitementa 930.00 

Leaflets and foldera printed and distributed 2,214.59 

Posters, window carda. etc 3X3.50 

Motion Picture A Stereopticon Equipment 2/MK).95 

Cuts, mata. cartoona. etc 742.81 

Organiaation supplies. Hsts. buttons, etc 1,180.89 

Racial and Language Sectiona preliminary ezpenaea 625.00 

Printing pampblcta and carda for Sale 886.Q 

22,888.41 

L^M sale of paropblets and carda 379.2S 

Toul S22.509.1« 



SfUwient *'C* 
BUSINESS OFFICE EXPENSES 
From oar op OacANiZA-noif, August 9, 1921 to jAifUAsr 31, 192S. 
•Wages: 

Secretary $ 1 .120.00 

Office Staff 4,148.39 

Office Rent 501.00 

Office Space — Fittlnga, alterationa, maintenance, cleaning, light, 

and heat 678.82 

Office Furniture Rent 20.00 

Office Supplies, etc 604.93 

Printing and Stationery 1,077.07 

Telegrams 276.78 

Telephone 38.55 

Outside *phone calls, carfares, etc 75.95 

Auditor's Charges 227 J5 

ToUl $ 8.768.74 

AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE 

1 have examined the accounts of the National Office of the Friends 
of Soviet Russia, New York, N. Y., for the period from the data of 
organisation, Auguat 9, 1921 to January 31, 1922, a period of nearly 
aiz months. 

I received all the Information and explanations 1 demanded. Any 
contributor not receiving both an offirlal receipt and a published 
acknowledgment of his contribution should communicate with me. 
Valuables received to be sold for the fund, but not yet sold, are not 
included in the above atatement. Clothea and other necessaries receiTed 
for shipment are not included. Expenses have been paid promptly, 
but expenses Incurred and not paid are not included. 

The above statements, **A", **B**, and **C", are of the National Ofioe 
only and are not consolidated to include receipta and disbursements of 
affiliated locals. Remittances frrm locala on account of net income are 
included. Locals are responsible to their own eontributors for ths 
acknowledgment and dispoaition of funda collected. 

In my opinion the above atatementa. **A", **B**, and **C** are drawn 
op to preaent a true and correct view of the cash tranaactions for 
the period and of the state of the funds aa at the close of the period, 
January 31, 1922. 

(Signed) J. B. Coixmci Woods, 
Chartered Aceom 
2764 Crcston Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
March 1. 1922. 

•Maximum rate of wages is $40 per week. 
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Relief Contributions, February 15-28 

Thm foUcmimg it m complett liat of all eontributiont reetiotd mt the National Offica of tha Friend$ of Sooiet Ruttia, 201 Wa§i iStk Su, 
Ktm York, durMg iha aaeond half of last month, "f. S. R." stands for **FrUnds of Soviet Russia"; '*S. T. A. S. R." for "Sociatj for Tachniaal 
m to Somiat Rmtsim". Each contribution is accompanied by tha official number appearing on the contributor's receipt, 
Jter. Vo. 



Noma 



Amount 



»» F. A. Tiagley. DanTille. I11....I 1.00 

3«0 F. S. R. Braach. Superior, Wi«. 100.00 

3691 F. S. R. Branch. CleveUnd. O. 46.06 

3692 Dr. BJ. Ellw. Waterrille, Wa«h. 21.85 

3693 List 14461. Mra. B. Argiewici A 

E<U Konklj. Detroit. Mich... 31.75 

369i Soc for Technical Aid. N. Y. C. 600.00 

36» Douf. B. Sterrett. Pelican. La. 5.00 

3696 1. L. Pickard. Richmond. Cal. 2.00 

3697 Lonia Baker. Monroe. Utah 1.00 

3698 Jew. Mothers All., Oakland, Cal. 100.00 

3699 Finniah Workers. Bessemer, Pa. 62.00 

3700 arcle of Lifht. Buffalo, N. Y. 10.00 

3701 J. Stvan A Familj. Cleveland. O. 5.00 

3702 W. J. SUcht, CloTcrsYiUe. N. Y. 5.00 

3703 Welb meeting, Mt. Vernon. Wash. 115.34 
37M Warreo. Ohio, Workers. Nile*. O. 62.10 
37DS Alex Balu ft Friend, San Lean- 

dro, Cal 4.00 

3706 KuMiao SecUon F. S. R., N.Y.C. 500.00 

3707 F. S. R. Branch, Kenodia. WU. 165.00 
37W F. S. R. Branch, Cortland. N. Y. 85.85 

3709 W.H. HntchinsoD, Enderiy, Can. 1.00 

3710 N. Y. Csvper. Enderlej. Can. 2.00 

3711 J.C. LncM. Enderley, B.C., Can. J5 

3712 Hm. Jn. Enderley. B. C, Can. .50 

3713 J. Buraham. Enderley, Van. .25 

3714 O. M. Speers. Enderley, Can| .50 

3715 E. A. SparroB. Enderley. Can. .25 

3716 John Olish. Enderiey. B.C., Can. .50 

3717 Mrs. R. Harrap. Enderiey. Can. .50 

3718 L, J. Crocter, Enderley, Can. 1.00 

3719 J. H. Hawkina, Enderley, Can. 1.00 

3720 W. Torapkinaon, Enderiey, Can. .50 

3721 A. J. Bannater, Crindrod. Can. .70 

3722 C. Handecock. Crindrod, Can. .75 

3723 J. A. Pearson, Crindrod, Can. .50 

3724 ReT. L. J. Anderson, Dorchester, 

Mats. 184.72 

S72S Rev. Harold Ohlson. WoodviUe, 

._ ^'» 87.00 

3726 P. S. R. Branch. Chicago. 111. 1.000.00 

3727 Verein Pionier. List 95. Hoboken, 

N. J 25.00 

3728 Coll. by Joe Monek. N. Y. C. 6.25 

3729 A L. W. L. Ansn. Branch 89, 
Amsterdam, N. Y 131.00 

3730 Ruarian Educ Clob. Lynn. Mass. 60.00 

3731 W. B, of C. A J. of A.. Local 

1417, Tonopah. Ner 50.00 

3732 r. S. R. Branch. N. Y. C 2,324.50 

3733 D. L. Shipman, Tonopah. Ncv. 5.49 

3734 Hanmrian Sec. W. P., N. Y. C. 423.21 

3735 ColnmbU Lod^e No. 26 I. A. 

of M.. Astoria, Ore 25.00 

"36 C. W. North. Jr., Hamerch. Pa. 10.00 

3737 B. PederMm. Warren. Ore 9.00 

3738 Eva H. W.chtell. Portland. Ore. 5.00 

3739 V. P. Ginkus. Worcester, Mass. 5.00 

3740 Wm. Biemler. Sanduskv. Ohio 1.00 

3741 V. M. W. of A. No. 2702, Gunn. 

Wvo 92.55 

3742 What Chw Local 2664. U.M.W. 

of A. Bar Oty, Mich 31.75 

3743 F. S. R. Br., Maaon Citv, Iowa 27.77 

3744 Central Labor Council. Tacoma. 

Wa«h 25.50 

3745 Cro. Hollerta. Brockton. Mas*. 5.00 

3746 Coll. by R. Hofraann. N. Y. C. 6.25 

3747 Loraiae Dennhardt. N. Y. C. 5.00 

3748 Frank Rtnh. Cleveland. Ohio.. 2.00 

3749 Al. Bniniranieu. Cleveland. O. 1.00 
^750 Ceofie Median. Yukon. Pa.... 2.00 

3751 R. Cetcoat. Cambridge. Mass. 1.00 

3752 R. Wirht. Danbnry. Ohio.... 1.00 

3753 Dr. T. M. MacLachlan. No. San 

ttego. Cal 25.00 

3754 E, A M^mm. ChIca»o. Ill 7.00 

3755 Con. at nnntah Meeting. Duluth. 

Minn 18.23 

3756 C. Sewoko^nk. Manchct^M-. N.H. 2.20 
S757 George IWch. Lists 14716-74J.9. 

1420. Anbridee, Pa 71.00 

J7M Re«lii« Orcle. Boston. Mas*. 25.00 
3re» lavied bv mistake. Cancelled ISO 

3760 P.S.It Braeh. Colnmbns. Ohio 44.30 

'^ 1- A. ef M.. 284. Oakland. Cal. 20.00 

JTW r. H. Ha-emian. Cincinnati. O. 5.00 

«0 E. M»ne«,M, S'.Helena Is. S.C. 5.00 

J764 Asel Nn^wi. E.Wevmooth, Maas. 3.00 

«B5 Beo 9ck*iltt. Larnmb. Ore 3.00 

tm C«U»sc Makan' Union No. 1596. 



Rec. No. 



Name 



St. Louis. Mo 

3767 BIdg. Tr. Council. St. Louis, Mo. 

3768 Carp. Union 183, St. Louis, Mo. 

3769 Carp. Dist. Counc, St.Louis, Mo. 

3770 Carp. Local 47, St. Louis. Mo. 

3771 Int. Molders U. No. 59, Maple- 
wood. Mo 

3772 Metal Trad. Coun. St.Louis. Mo. 

3773 Coll. by Joint Adv. Bd. of 
Cigarmakers, Tampa, Fla 

3774 Silk Ribbon Workers. N. Y. C. 

3775 F. S. R. Br., Chiaholm, Minn. 

3776 Louiae ChrisUansen. Melba, L. I. 

3777 F. S. R. Br.. Morgantown, W. Va. 

3778 H. Kevcrt. Long Is. City, N. Y. 

3779 M. Nikitaidis. Paulsboro. N. J. 

3780 M. C. Salter, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

3781 Workers Co-operative Restaurant, 
Inc.. Brooklyn, N. Y 

3782 F. S. R. Br., San Franciaco, Cal, 

3783 F. S. R. Br.. Minneapolis. Minn. 

3784 F. S. R. Br.. Mansfield. Ohio 

3785 F. S. R. Branch, Butte, Mont... 

3786 E. H. Stuart. Brodhead. Wis. 

3787 L. R. Mclntire. Mansfield. Ohio 

3788 Grace Rotzel, Fairhope. Ala.... 

3789 R. Barker. Rozboro, Phlla.. Pa. 

3790 R. J. Hill. Denver, Colo 

3791 R. D. Morgan, Boscawen, N. H. 

3792 G. D. Lively, Boscawen, N. H. 

3793 E. W. Lively. Boscawen. N. H. 

3794 F. S. R. Br.. Ironwood, Mich. 

3795 South Slavic Workers. Meadow, 
lands. Pa 

3796 From Comrades. E. Moline, 111. 

3797 S. S. Osaato, Michigan 

3798 H. J. Wright. Detroit. Mich 

3799 Dr. P. E. Gold. Cothand, Texas 

3800 Ben Dorfman. N. Y. C 

3801 R. B. Wilmerton. Phila.. Pa... 

3802 C. Wray. Oak Park. Ill 

3803 Paul Norlander, Glrnwood, Minn. 

3804 E. A. Lincoln. Arlin«ton, Masa. 

3805 Wm. Opp, New Phila.. Ohli.. 

3806 Panl Norlander, Glenwood. Minn. 

3807 Andrew Hanson. Glenwood, Minn. 

3808 Ole HanHon. Glenwood. Minn.. 

3809 F. S. R. Branch. Phila.. Pa... 

3810 Circolo Educative Operaio. 
Phila.. Pa 

3811 B. R. C. of A. Golden Gate 
Lodge No. 799. Richmond. Calif. 

3812 Mr. & Mm. Yohst. Salincville, O. 

3813 Prof. E. Hayes, Welleslcy, Mass. 

3814 Simon Hers'ln. N. Y. C 

3B15 J. Jocaar, MinncacoHs, Minn.... 

3816 E. A. Hankcv. Akron. Ohio 

3817 Workers Study Class. Bay City, 
Mich 

3818 D. J. Bank. Denver. Colo 

3819 M. A. Andrew. Berkley, Cal 

3820 V. Robinson. Cloverdale. Cal... 

3821 Debs Branch. Local Wash. Co. 
S. P.. Ha«er8town, Md 

3822 Wm. H. Hammock, Hagerstown, 
Md 

3823 R. B. Hostctlcr, Hagemown, Md. 
38?4 A.J. A. Warner. Haeerstown. Md. 

3825 L. KalliDniemi. Glen Gardner,, 
N. J 

3826 F. S. R. Hudson Co., Hoboken. 
N. J 

3827 Nathcniel. N. Y. C 

3828 Dance Coll. bv G. V. Summer. 
McMurray, Wash 

3829 F. S. R. Br.. ClerMand. Ohio 
38:^0 F. S. R. Branch. Hanna. Wvo. 
38:^1 F. S. R. Branch. Snokane, W««h. 
3832 F. S. R. Branch. Snn lotm, Cal. 
3813 F. S. R. Branch, Portland, Ore. 
3834 Coll. H. Kantrow, Astoria. L. 1. 

3815 F. S. R. Branrh. Seattle. Wnsh. 

3836 F. S. R. Br., Minneapolis. Minn. 

3837 U. M. W. nf A. A O'Fallan 
Coal Co.. Belleville. HI 

Jt818 J. G. BendricV. Tacoma. Wash. 
3819 T. Sanklls. Ta^nma. Wash.... 
S840 J. Bontetteb. Alberta. Can.... 
.38A1 Coll. A. Block. Wlnnine". Can. 
.3842 F. S. R. Branch. Mason Citv. la. 
3843 C. Serlev A C. H. Serley. Lewis- 
ton. Idaho 



Amount 

100.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.00 

10.00 
10.00 

77.94 
49.50 
10.50 
7.15 
3.50 
15.00 
3.00 
5.00 

1.000.00 

250.00 

211.00 

125.00 

30.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

366.48 

80.10 
61.79 
7.45 
1.00 
.25 
2.50 
5.00 
1.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
500.20 

249.80 

46.30 
2.00 
100.00 
25.00 
10.00 
5.00 

15.00 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 

5.00 

2.00 
1.00 
1.00 

3.00 

150.00 
3.00 

24.05 
293.87 
156.10 
151.20 

79.06 
300.00 
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YOU KNOW WHAT ROLL-CALL WE 
MEAN. WE WANT YOUR NAME, ON 
THE BLANK BELOW, TO BE PASTED 
IN THE GREAT ROLL-CALL BOOK 
THAT WILL GO TO RUSSIA WITH THE 
BIG FOOD AND TRACTOR SHIPMENT 
RESULTING FROM THIS APPEAL. 



Friends of Soviet Rustla, 
201 West I3th Street, 
New York Gty, 

My contribution for famine relief !■ Soviet Rnsoia it $.... 
which suiD is herewith enclosed. Please insert this ••' 
with my signature in the ROLL CALL BOOK registering 
as a friend of Soviet Russia in the hour of h^r greateet 
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England and Genoa 

By M. Phiups Price 

(Whether the Genoa Conference becomes a fact or not the following discussion of Englamtfs 
attiiude is of interest to all sympathizers with the Soviet Government, The author^ at one time Special 
Correspondent in Russia for ''The Manchester Guardian'*, was one of the first foreigners to desaribe 
the Revolution with sympathy.) 



T JP to the Cannes conference Lloyd George had 
succeeded in very considerably strengthening 
his position and that of the ruling classes of Eng- 
land in international afifairs. He had made peace 
with Ireland, averted a struggle for naval suprem- 
acy with America, and obtained the prospect of 
curbing French militarism on the continent of 
Europe by bringing in German capitalism, newly 
arisen out of the ashes of the German Revolution, 
into an international finance consortium for the ex- 
ploitation of Central Europe and Russia. But the 
fall of M. Briand and the rise to power of M. 
Poincare again has put a spoke in his plans. The 
systematic attempts now made by the French Gov- 
ernment to sabotage the Genoa Conference, aided 
by the Northcliffe press in England, and the con- 
tinued tendency of America to avoid direct parti- 
cipation in European affairs, in order that it may 
more effectively exert pressure on the capitalist 
governments to pay it their war debts, has weaken- 
ed Lloyd George's position once more and brought 
his government before another crisis. 

But if the international position of the British 
ruling classes has not improved during the last 
month, its internal position is becoming exceeding- 
ly critical. It is up against two problems, which 
appear, for the moment at least, to be quite in- 
soluble. The first is the catastrophic state of the 
Imperial finances (a huge but as yet unknown de- 
ficit is expected in the next Budget). The second 
is an unprecedented revolutionary wave in Egypt 
and India — these two bulwarks of British Imperial- 
ism in the East. In order to deal with the situation, 
Lloyd George's Government is obliged to use all the 
arts of trickery and make-believe. 

Let us consider the first problem. How is Lloyd 
George trying to grapple with his financial difficul- 
ties? The condition of trade shows no signs of im- 
provement. The figures for export and import for 



December of last year were the lowest recorded. 
The number of unemployed shows no signs of 
abatement The revenue from indirect taxation, 
customs and excise are decreasing, and America is 
pressing for the payment of interest and sinking 
fund on its debt. There is therefore only one thing 
for Lloyd George to do and that is drastically to 
cut down State expenditures. The Northcliffe press 
has been clever enough to understand the position 
and, hoping to gain popularity with the petty bour- 
geoisie, has been running a big ^'economj cam- 
Eaign" for several months past The Govemment 
as appointed a special committee under the presi- 
dency of the Canadian financier. Sir Auckland 
Geddes, to report on the possibility of reducing 
the national expenditure by 175 millions sterling; 
75 millions have already been cut down by dis- 
solving certain State departments and reducing the 
staff of others, but there remain 100 million more 
still to be cut, if the budget is to be balanced. So 
far as is known, the committee has only sucowded 
in drawing up a plan for reducing expenditures by 
75 millions, leaving 25 millions still to be cut Of 
these 75 millions, it is proposed to find 45 millions 
by reducing the expenditure on the Army, Navy, 
and Air Services. Here one may see the importance 
of the Washington Conference — from the point of 
view of the financial stability of the British Empire. 
At the cost of having to bow to the dictatorship of 
President Harding, accept his battleship ratio, and 
abandon the alliance with Japan, Lloyd George 
obtains the possibility of saving a considerable sum 
of money. As all the clear-sighted labor elements 
in England saw from the first, the Washington Con- 
ference was merely a device to save world capital- 
ism from bankruptcy. 

But in addition to the reduction of armaments, 
the Geddes Committee provides for a reduction of 
38 millions on various departments connected with 
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the aocial welfare of the wide masses. Thus it is 
proposed to cut down 18 millions on education and 
to force school teachers to accept lower salaries and 
to increase the number of pupils in each class. The 
dismissal of large numbers of school teachers will 
also have to take place, if these plans are carried 
out. Pensions for war invalids and the expenses 
of the Ministry of Health are to be reduced by some 
5 millions. Thus Lloyd George hopes to be spared 
the disgrace of coming before the English electors 
as the man whose government bankrupted England, 
by reducing expenditure on armaments and impos- 
ing the rest of the burden on the laboring masses 
by lowering the standard of living and depriving 
theiM of those small advantages which they have 
been able to acquire under capitalist society. In 
the first case, he will receive the support of the 
petty bourgeoisie, who are tired of armaments and 
war, and in the second place, he will be able to ap- 
peal to them^as the man who practiced economy. 
Here, of course, he may wreck his government. 
Already great opposition has been aroused by his 
economy plan among the great spending depart- 
ments, particularly the Army, Navy, and Air 
Service!, whose case is being championed by Win- 
ston Churchill. The latter realizes that unless the 
rulers of England have sufficient aeroplanes and 
poison gas bombs to throw on the villages of In- 
dians and Egyptians, even the glories of the British 
Empire, like the glories of Ivan the Terrible, will 
fade away. Also, the mere fact that Lloyd George, 
in the days of his radicalism, agitated for and 
achieved considerable social reforms, all of which 
are mow to be thrown on the scrap-heap, in order 
to prevent the necessity of taxing the landlords and 
the industrial magnates, is likely to increase his un- 
popularity in large circles of the population. 

Once more he is at his wits' end to find some 
popular cry, with which he can divert popular at- 
tention horn understanding the true state of Eng- 
land. He still hopes that Genoa will provide one of 
these diversions and that it may also help to solve 
some of the problems with which he is confronted. 
To ally himself with Herr Rathenau and Herr 
Stinnes and, together with them, to harness the 
Russian Revolution and the technique of German 
industry to an international finance consortium — 
that is still a very attractive project, but one which 
is no less dangerous to the proletariat of Central 
and Eastern Europe than the policy of open 
brigandage pursued by M. Poincare. And this is 
really at the bottom of all the so-called "Liberal" 
tendencies of English politics to-day. As the Con- 
ference of the Liberal Party in Manchester 'aot 
month showed, the "Free Liberal" opponents of 
Lloyd George, in spite of all their oratory and 
invective, had nothing positive to propose as an 
alternative to the policy now pursued by the left 
wing of the Coalition, which Lloyd George now 
intends to call the "National Liberal Party". In 
spite of Lord Grey's criticism on foreign policy, 
cverronc knows that it was he who was responsible 
for bnngiug England into the war on the basis of 



a secret treaty with France. In spite of Mr. As* 
quith's attack on Lloyd George for the period of 
terror in his Irish policy last year, everyone knows 
that it was he who murdered the Irish revolution- 
aries at Easter 1916, and that he is the man who has 
the blood of James Connolly on his conscience. 
Thus, all the fights that are now going on in Eng- 
land between Lloyd George's National Liberals and 
Asquith's Free Liberals, between the Northcliffe 
press and Lloyd George, and between the Conser- 
vative "Die-Hards" and the Coalition, are nothing 
else than sham fights between various elements of 
the British ruling classes. To some extent they are 
based on personal animosities, but for the most 
part they are staged in order to mislead the masses 
into the idea that, if Lloyd George's Coalition 
goes, something more progressive will take its 
place. The real nature of these conflicts may be seen 
by the difference of opinion which has arisen over 
the question of the reform of the House of Lords. 
The Conservative "Die-Hards" do not want a 
General Election, until the House of Lords has 
been reformed in such a way as to give it back its 
old privileges, to stop all revolutionary legislation 
which may be passed by the House of Commons. 
Lloyd George on the other hand would fight the 
danger of a Labor government getting into power 
in England, by finding a good electioneering cry 
to throw dust in the eyes of the British proletariat 
and to prevent it from realizing the true state of 
affairs. 

As regards the second problem before the Coali- 
tion — the question of India and Egypt — it is very 
difficult to say anything positive. No reliable in- 
formation has come from these countries for some 
weeks. The censorship has stopped the publication 
of telegraphic despatches from Bombay to the Daily 
Herald, because "their publication is considered 
undesirable by the authorities." All that is known 
is that India is in a state of rebellion against Brit- 
ish rule. The pacifist Ghandi has now complete 
control over the Nationalist movement, and is or- 
ganizing a gigantic general strike, which includes 
the non-payment of taxes. The British authorities 
are considering whether to arrest* and deport him 
and meanwhile have filled the prisons of India with 
thousands of revolutionaries, whom they are treat- 
ing with their accustomed barbarity. Meanwhile, 
a pleasant young gentleman, called the Prince of 
Wales, is led like a prize ox around the towns of 
India and is duly photographed, receiving the 
homage of intimidated Indians, announcing their 
loyalty to England at the rate of 5 rupees a day, 
and the photographs are produced by the North- 
cliffe and all the yellow press as proof of the 
loyalty of India to the British Empire. Thus the 
Genoa Conference and the "tempest in a tea-cup" 
over the Reform of the House of Lords are merely 
convenient excuses for covering up the financial 
situation of the British Empire at home and the 
rising tide of revolution in its Asiatic dependencies. 

*Ghandi has been sentenced to imprisonmeRt for mx 
Tears since the above was written. 
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The Work of Wrangel Soldiers at Baku 

(In the *'Izvestya'* of January 19 Serebrovsky gives an account of how a part of the former 
Wrangel soldiers returned to Russia and atoned for the crimes they had committed against their 
country.) 



npHE difficult situation which had developed in 
^ the oil industry of Baku, owing to the lack 
of foodstu£fs and technical equipment, reached 
such a critical stage in the spring of 1921 that 
great numbers of Persian and Armenian workers 
began to flock back to their villages and swift 
remedy had to be found. For this reason I was 
entrusted, in May, 1921, with the task of selling 
naptha and oil products and getting in return food- 
stuffs, manufactured articles and technical equip- 
ment But it would have taken a rather long time 
before a sufficient number of Persian workers from 
Ardebil and Armenian workers from Zangezur 
would have heard of this and arrived. This loss of 
time might however have sealed the doom of the 
oil industry in Baku. For this reason I decided 
to look for the necessary workers among the Wran- 
gel soldiers in Constantinople, reckoning upon the 
frame of mind of a part of these men who were 
greatly longing to be back home. 

In this connection I wish to say a few words 
about the voluntary and non-voluntary Russian 
emigres in Constantinople in May, 1921. In my 
life I have seen many cases of great distress, but I 
had never felt a horror to equal that which the 
situation of the Wrangel soldiers evoked in me. 
On the day of my arrival, while walking along 
the main street of Pera, the European part of 
Constantinople, I observed the generals and staff 
officers of the Wrangel army passing by the most 
fashionable stores and restaurants in all their 
splendor, and accompanied by their ladies. Sud- 
denly there appeared from one of the side streets 
a troop of walking corpses covered with dirty and 
vermin-eaten rags. First I thought that these 
wretches were Red Army soldiers who had been 
taken prisoner and who had been allowed to sink 
to such a condition of misery. When I began to 
talk to them, however, I discovered that they were 
Wrangel soldiers who had been driven to a camp 
outside the city after they had just recovered from 
typhus. I also learned in the course of my con- 
versation, that many Cossacks and infantry soldiers, 
including those who had remained in good health, 
wanted to return to Russia at any price. One of 
the supervising officers soon put a rude end to our 
conversation. I then decided to visit the camp, 
in order to get acquainted with the condition of 
the men on the spot A happy accident was in my 
favor. I met an old French officer, the father of 
one of my schoolmates at Brussels, who happened 
to be in charge of the Wrangel camps. He ex- 
pressed his readiness to supply me with the neces- 
sary credentials, but warned me against the 
Wrangel officers who opposed so strongly the re- 



turn of their men to Russia that they would not 
even stop at resorting to violence in order to pre- 
vent it On the Island of Lenmos an altercation 
over this question resulted in an armed clash be- 
tween the military cadets of the notorious hangman- 
general Kutepov and the French guards. My 
friend-protector even attached to me a young 
French officer. One morning I started out with 
my companion for the Wrangel camp. Contrary 
to my expectations, nothing more occurred there 
beyond coarse swearing on the part of the officers. 
In the camps situated close to the city, I succeeded 
in recruiting a few hundred workers for the oil- 
wells of Baku. I did not conceal from them the 
difficulties of our food situation, or the work that 
would have to be done. Nevertheless the people 
willingly accepted all the hardships into the bargain 
in order to atone for all the conscious and un- 
conscious crimes they had conunitted against their 
country. All the heroic Cossacks who participated in 
the war against the Germans and the Austrians cried 
for joy when they saw themselves so near the goal 
of their longing to return home, when they learned 
that after six months' work they would obtain civil 
equality in the Russia of the workers and peasants, 
which they had now begun to love. The officers, 
it appeared to me, were dissatisfied, and grumbled 
only because they were not included in this in- 
vitation to return to Russia. Individually they 
sought to learn from me the attitude of the Soviet 
Government toward the return of the officers, and 
whether they would not have to face punishment 
for their participation in the war against their 
country. I told them that I had instructions to 
recruit workers only. Shortly after my arrival, 
a meeting took place to which there came also 
officers whose attitude was definitely hostile. From 
their midst were heard exclamations: "You are 
leading the people to execution!" "Are the victims 
of Crimea not yet sufficient?" I explained to the 
Cossacks and to the infantry soldiers that we would 
not take anybody to Baku by force, that those who 
would go with me would be granted full anmesty, 
that although the amnesty had not yet been ex- 
tended to the officers, this would be the case very 
soon. My words brought forth a storm of fury and 
execration. But the soldiers outshouted the officers 
and declared that they believed me and that they 
intended to go back to Russia. A large number 
immediately passed through the doors and ran to 
the harbor. A Cossack, apparently an officer, in- 
vited me to the stables, where allegedly there had 
assembled several hundred people who wanted to 
go back. When I got there I met with a hostile 
reception, being nearly cut down by the officers. 
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and it was only due to the intervention of the rank 
and file that I came off alive. The very same day 
I managed to arrange all my affairs preparatory 
to my departure. O^e steamer had already been 
unloaded and about 3200 men had boarded the 
other. They received us with loud cheers. I 
learned later that the men had formed a conmiittee, 
which organized an orchestra and sewed a red flag. 
Soon the anchors were raised and I bade my ac- 
quaintance, the French officer, a hearty farewell. 
The orchestra played the Internationale, and the 
red flag was hoisted while the steamer entered the 
Bosphorus. We passed American, English and 
Italian cruisers, from which we were greeted with 
loud cheers and the waving of hats. Finally we 
passed Wrangel's yacht, the "LucuUus". At this 
moment all my passengers emitted furious shouts 
and jeers. They gathered empty cans and all kinds 
of utensils and threw them on the deck of the 
Wrangel yacht On the way we busily plied the 
Wrangel soldiers with propaganda. On the fol- 
lowing day we arrived in Batum. I landed first 
in order to arrange the necessary formalities and 
to provide for the further transport of the men 
to Baku. The Cheka, seeing my •*White Guards", 
simply let them alone. In the evening we pro- 
ceeded on our journey to Baku. Inunediately upon 
our arrival, the men were distributed to the various 
establishments and the work began. It was a real 
pleasure to observe how eagerly they set to work! 
Our workers could not help feeling ashamed when 
they looked at those men at work, trying hard to 
make up for their sins. And here the great change 
was wrought which resulted in a gradual but cer- 
tain improvement of our oil industry. Thus it was 
really the former Wrangel soldiers who created 
for the oibfiT workers the incentive to hard work 
which helped rehabilitate the oil industry in Baku. 
For this reason they were treated with exceptional 
consideration. In fact, they were regarded as 
comrades who from darkness had found their way 
to light. The party workers who were active in 
their midst were full of praise for their eagerness 
to work and their attitude toward the Soviet power. 
The party committee even forbade the use of the 
word "Wrangelite" in order that all unpleasant 
remembrances of the activities of the traitor might 
be forgotten. After six months, Baku presented 
quite a different picture. The oil production has 
reached an output of 240,000 tons per month. At 
present, 1075 wells are exploited and the oil out- 
put has increased to about 16,000 tons daily. Under 
such circumstances, the former Wrangel soldiers, 
after six months' work, were free to leave Baku. 
They all returned to their homes as the defeated 
in the struggle against the people of Russia and 
as participants in the common victory over the 
collapse of this part of our national economy. 
Some of the Wrangel men voluntarily remained in 
Baku and continue, together with the newly arrived 
workers from Ardebil and Zangezur, to work in 
the reconstruction of our national economy. Now 
Baku has a sufficient number of efficient workers. 



the spirit of the working population is no longer 
that of dejection, and there is hope for a final 
victory. 



TO THE TEACHERS OF ^LL COUNTRIES 

The following Appeal was recently issued by the 
Third All-Russian Congress of the Teachers' Union: 

The National Congress of Russian Teachers ap- 
peals to you, teachers of the world. 

The broad plains of Southern Russia today 
resemble a barren desert. The bony hand of death 
threatens millions of workers and their children. 
Among them are thousands of teachers and their 
families. 

The fight against the famine is extremely difficult 
in the unfortunate and exhausted country. The 
Soviet government — the only workers* government 
in the world — ^is attempting with superhuman en- 
ergy to save the lives of the population of the 
famine region. But the means at the disposal of 
the exhausted land are so small that without foreign 
assistance their salvation is impossible. 

Workers of the world! We as the representa- 
tives of 700,000 teachers and educational workers 
turn to you with a fraternal call and an urgent 
appeal for help. 

You yourselves know best how and with what 
you can help. Conunence a great movement in your 
countries on an international scale under the slogan 
"Help for Proletarian Russia!" Send us this help 
by all possible channels; send it over the heads at 
your governments, over the frontiers that separate 
us. Support the working-class in its struggle 
against new attempts at intervention which will 
mean even greater ruin and even more suffering 
for our exhausted country. Half of the sum neces- 
sary to build a dreadnought is sufficient to save 20 
million human beings from death by starvation. 

We do not doubt that the "civilized" governments 
of "civilized" Europe will refuse to give up this 
half -dreadnought in order to help us. But we also 
do not doubt that you, workers of the world, will, 
in answer to our appeal, do all in your power to 
aid us. 

The Third All-Russian Congress of the 
Trade Union of Educational Workers, 



BUSTS OF LENIN AND TROTSKY, 

the work of Gare Sheridan, have been reproduced in 
plaster of Paris with the artistes permission. Orders 
for the Lenin bust (large size) should be accom- 
panied by remittance of three dollars; for the 
Trotsky bust, two dollars. 

THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

201 West 13th Street, 
Art Department * New York City 
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Debs Asks You to Help Russia 



Eugene V. Debs, from his home in Terre Haute, 
has issued an appeal for famine relief for Soviet 
Russia which every American worker will heed. 
Deeply sympathizing with the struggle of the 
workers in Russia in their fight against the heart- 
less ruling class of the world, he calls upon every- 
one to give the starving in Russia "the bread we 
hold in our hands". The appeal for contributions 
for Russian Famine Relief by Eugene V. Debs 
follows: 

"Where the bravest of our conurades have fought 
and suffered and sacrificed their all with a sublime 
heroism that has no parallel in history; where the 
embattled Russian revolutionists have staunchly 
stood and held their ground against the combined 
powers of the world's despotism and reaction in 
the war of the workers for liberation, there too 
are millions of men, women and children stricken 
with gaunt hunger and writhing in the skeleton 
clutch of starvation. These Russian comrades of 
ours whose matchless valor and self-sacrifice have 
thrilled and inspired the workers of all nations 
and challenged the plaudits of the whole world 
now look to you, American workers, to come to 
their rescue in the desperate crisis now upon them 
and save them to humanity in the rebuilding of 
the ruined world. 

"These heroes in Russia who have immortalized 
their cause, our cause, who have paid in overflow- 
ing measure in blood and tears and agony un- 
speakable, the price of their fidelity and devotion 
to the oppressed and exploited toilers not only 
of their own land but of the whole world, now 
appeal to us for the food that shall save them from 
perishing as hostages to starvation, and shall we 
now fail to return in small part what we owe 
them for what they have suffered in the awful 
years of the revolution to break the fetters of labor 
everywhere and set humanity free from the curse 
of the ages? 

"In Russia our comrades have suffered and en- 
dured beyond the power of words to express to 
save us suffering; they have gone hungry and 
naked that we might be fed and clothed; they 



have bared their heroic breasts to the bayonets 
and bullets of a hostile and heartless ruling class 
world to give liberty to the human race, and shall 
these martyr spirits, these glorious souls and their 
helpless children now be permitted to die igno- 
miniously for the want of the bread we hold in 
our hands? 

"No, a thousand times no! We should merit 
eternal reproach for our recreancy if we failed in 
this crucial hour to give and to give promptly, and 
to give again and again to the full limit of our 
power. 

*The starving workers and peasants of Soviet 
Russia cry aloud to us in the throes of their 
desperation and agony, and unless our hearts are 
of stone we can hear them by day and by night, 
and I appeal to every member of the American 
working class, to every man, woman and child 
with sympathy for starving fellow-creatures, to 
every human being responsive to human suffering 
within reach of my voice, to give and give at once 
and give freely and to the last dollar and the 
last penny that may be spared to the Friends of 
Soviet Russia, swelling the present contributions 
a hundredfold, for the relief as far as possible 
of the awful famine in the struggling Soviet Re- 
public and for the rescue of the millions of its 
threatened victims whose cruel and shocking fate 
would forever shame our common humanity and 
leave a foul and damning blot on our vaunted 
civilization." 

(Signed) Eugene V. Debs 

American workers desiring to respond to this 
appeal by Eugene V. Debs are called upon by the 
Friends of Soviet Russia to sign the Roll Call and 
give. A roll call of all friends of Soviet Russia 
is being taken by the F. S. R. The Roll Call Book 
will go forward with shipments of food made be- 
fore May 1st, and will be deposited in the archives 
of the Soviet Government as an attestation of in- 
ternational solidarity, as proof that you helped 
Soviet Russia when she needed help most Write 
the Friends of Soviet Russia, 201 West 13th Street, 
New York City, and say: "I want to sign and give." 



OUR LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 

There has been an error in a statement in a previous bulletin with regard to "Commun- 
ism and Christianism" by Wra. M. Brown. 

Bishop Brown has donated an unlimited quantity of the paper-bound edition to relief 
work, in addition to the 2,000 cloth bound copies, which sell at $1.00, every penny of which 
goes for relief. The paper edition may be had at 25c. per copy (not 50c.) or 6 for $1.00. This 
book is one of the most popular on the market at the present time, and should be widely circu- 
lated, particularly since all returns are for relief. 

The second edition of F. S. R. Post Cards is just off the press and will be sent to the affili- 
ations without delay. All the former edition that the branches have on hand should be disposed 
of at once — either by sale or free distribution. 

The edition of 2,000 of John Reed's "Ten Days That Shook the World," has been exhausted 
and a fresh supply had to be procured. 

'Tamine Pamphlets" are all gone. A new edition, with different pictures will appear with- 
in a few weeks. 
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My Impressions of Russia 

By Henrt Sara 

The author of this article is an English comrade now speaking for the Famine Relief Work 
of the Friends of Soviet Russia in various American cities. His knowledge of Russia is based on 
very extensive travels in that country {see next page). 



A LL personification is unreal. Liberty is a great 
•*^ thing in most countries — but quite an ab- 
Btraction, and equally elusive. Emancipation is a 
great slogan, but quite intangible. And even the 
giant Labor is so composite as to be largely a 
contradictory Beast So that hostility to Soviet 
Russia, where Labor has been made the all-in-all, 
is easy to understand. Why should a Republic be 
allowed to prevail where Labor has been made 
such a fetish? Why should any group or set of 
men be allowed to bring into being an organiza- 
tion having for its end the establishment of Inter- 
nationalism? Internationalism as an abstraction 
is alright, but practical Internationalism is all 
vrrong. A paternalism towards Labor is permis- 
sible but a recognition of Labor is absurd. 

Well, that is Soviet Russia's real fault She has 
been guilty of sincerity. That b an unpardonable 
breach of die international code, hence she has been 
called upon to pay a heavy toll. And the toll is 
still being exacted. 

Whoever has lived and traveled in Russia has 
marveled, during many stages of 'the journey, at 
the tremendous effort of Idealism displayed by 
thoee who have assumed the great task of building 
up a Republic based upon the recognition of 
Labor. It seems almost a superhuman task and 
never more so than when a full realization is 
made of the numerous races gathered together 
'neath the Red banner which the revolutionaries 
have defended so gloriously. 

It is impossible to escape the feeling that much 
is being done to translate into reality the senti- 
ments so pointedly expressed on one of the many 
artistic posters: From Darkness to Light; From 
thm Struggle to the Book; From the Book to Happi- 
ness. 

To make Labor aware! What a crime against 
Civilization! To introduce among a primitive 
people the means to lessen toil! Many tourists 
have visited Russian Turkestan and all have re- 
marked the backwardness of tribes or races to be 
found there. The old official Russia dominated this 
vast area, exploited these simple folk, and was 
concerned merely with the possibility of wringing 
wealth from them, aided by their ignorance. 

And now? 

Now there are native halls upon the walls of 
which are borne the portraits of their leaders in 
the revolutionary Cause. Slogans expressing Inter- 
national Solidarity with the Workers of the World. 
Literature explaining in suitable language the new 
message of Labor's power. Here among 5iese races, 
■nknown to the man in the street very often, are 
to be fonnd ardent Communists spreading enlight- 



enment in schools and classes where there pre- 
viously existed only a n^lected "rabble". 

Picture a noisy teashop placarded with Soviet 
posters, and cartoons; a string band making weird 
music; trays of dried fruit; bowls of tea; fliat 
rounds of bread; and looking down upon the 
proceedings two oil paintings, one of Lenin, and 
the other of Karl Marx! Miles from the railway, 
hundreds of miles from a big city, and though 
one describes the music as weird nevertheless the 
strains of the melody of the International are quite 
recognizable. TTien a call tor a meeting. Over 
a wide stretch of water, for the drainage is bad, 
is built a barge and then the cry having gone round, 
swarms and swarms of fantastically dressed men — 
the women are not the equals of the men, yet — 
gather round the chairman's table erected under 
Uie roofed market place. In passionate eloquence 
the speakers tell their story of the new fr^om, 
of the new power, of the potentiality of the Giant 
Labor. 

Then elsewhere, among the women, meetings are 
run by the women workers. The educational work 
adapted to meet the requirements of women who 
are actually hidden away from the joy of life is 
very difficult but still it goes on apace. Women 
who have been veiled, that is wear a black pieoe 
of gauze-like material, closely woven, over their 
faces, so that no other man except their husband 
shall be able to look upon their faces, through 
the new message, discard the primitive custom. 
Slowly they learn to feel the kinship of their sisters 
of the world. The beginning of greater things. 

Then the theatres. Not only are plays sent from 
Moscow in which the iconoclasm of Lunacharsky 
and such like playwrights is given full scope, but 
native plays dealing with local conditions, local 
problems, and native history are acted with the 
view to assist the larger educational work. 

It can be objected that after all this is largely 
a surface matter, that below this activity the lives 
of the people have changed but little. That is quite 
true, but the objection is not exactly helpful. The 
vastness of Russia is little understood. To say 
that Russia is three times as large as America, or 
that the famine area is as large as France, is a 
commonplace method of making comparisons. Ac- 
tually to travel in the country produces an im- 
pression quite impossible to register in writing. 
To look out of a railway carriage window whilst 
on a journey in the South of Russia is to look upon 
nothing very often but wide stretches of land upon 
which no signs of life or habitation can be met 
People who talk so glibly about what the Russians 
ought to do are usually the least informed as to 
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The heavy black line on this map indicates the route followed by 
Comrade Sara on Russian and Turkestan raUways. The tnp took 
him all the way to picturesque Tashkent and back. 

actual conditions. On the spot one does not say: 
Why don't they do this, or why don't they do that? 
But rather: How do they do this, and how do they 
do that? For, just as Rome was not built in twenty- 
four hours, so one-sixth of the Earth's surface 
will take longer than four years, four years of 
civil conflict at that, to touch a fringe of the prob- 
lem of social reconstruction. This applies to Red 
Petrograd and Martial Moscow, as well as to the 
great areas of steppes mentioned above. But whilst 
so often one finds the critics shirking the task, 
and the criticized striving, striving, ever striving, 
choice is not difficult, the battle is with those who 
shoulder it; and little is recked but the winning, 
by them. 

In far away Kokand, for example, one will find 
a cotton mill, perhaps as primitive a form of mill 
on a large scale as is to be found anywhere in the 



world. Without any modem ma- 
chinery, without metal castings, a 
workingman has built up a plant, 
for weaving and spinning, entire- 
ly in wood. During our visit the 
plant was working at its normal 
speed and one gained some idea 
what was being lost by lack of 
machinery suitable for the work. 
And whilst these people struggle, 
struggle, struggle, to render life 
possible without exploitation, the 
Russian emigre propagandists Ulk 
to their fearful students of the 
horrors of Bolshevism. 

One of the largest London uni- 
versities has regular lectures by 
various professional genUenacn 
who do their utmost to horrify 
their audience. For example, in a 
series of lectures recentiy on the 
"Russian Peasantry", Baron A. F. 
MeyendorfiF managed to picture a 
very disagreeable and brutal crea- 
ture. Sir Bernard Pares' history 
was only outdone by the notorious 
Harold Williams on "The Russian 
Intelligentsia". He told of an offi- 
cer who approached him for a 
copy of the TUnes newspaper. 
When asked what it was for, he 
explained that it was for sleeping upon. TTie si^ 
went up from the audience in commiseration with 
the officer. How many of die audience sighed at the 
thought that outside of the very building in 
which they were sitting that night, men and women 
would be sleeping on sheets of newspapers on the 
stones because they were homeless, one has no 
means of knowing, but it is safe to say that it 
would be a very small number. As Harold 
Williams told his thrilling tale, one's mind not in- 
voluntarily drew the contrast between this new 
world and the old brutality of Tsarism, and de- 
lighted in the revolutionary hopes of our time, 
the swift changes, the enthusiasm now warming 
all hearts. 

Russia, Soviet Russia, where an indomitable 
people try to realize visions must never be forsaken 
by us, nor call upon us in vain. 



Important Events of 1921 



January 
4. Rising in Georgia against Menshevik Government. 
26. Aalonomous Republics of Daghestan and the Mountain 

Peoples (Northern slopes of Caucasus) formed. 
February 
3. Death of P. A. Kropotkin. 

Russo-Turkish Conference opened at Moscow. 

Establishment of Soviet Government in Georgia, 
«^ Signature of Treaty between Soviet Russia 

Afghanistan. 

March 
1. Rising in Kronsladl. 



16. 



17. 
18. 



26. 
27. 



and 



Signature of Treaty with Turkey. Signature of Trade 
Agreement with Great Britain. Central Executive 
Committee decided to introduce taxation in kind in- 
stead of food levies. 
Kronstadt rising put down. 
Signature of Peace Treaty with Poland. 

April 

20. Mongolia declared an independent State. 

Mat 
6. Signature of Trade Agreement with Germany. 

June , „ . %, 1 

20. OfBcial statement of crop failure m Volga provincos. 
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29. Third Congress of the Communist International opened 

at Moscow. 
My 

1. First International Congress of Red Trade Unions 
opened at Moscow. 

12. Central Executive Committee issued decree embodying 
application of new economic policy to minor indus- 
tries, handicraft workers, and co-operative societies. 

21. Proclamation of famine area, and appeals for relief. 

31. Arrival in Moscow of the British Trade Delegation. 

August 

4. Arrival of Polish Diplomatic Mission in Moscow. 

6. Norway accepts terms of Trade Agreement proposed 
by Russia. 

12. Dutch Government permits its nationals to trade with 
Russia. Italian Cabinet sanctions negotiations for 
Trade Agreement with Russia. 

20. Signature of agreement between Mr. Hoover's organ- 
ization for famine relief and the Soviet Government. 

SefUmber 

2. Signature of Trade Agreement with Norway at 
Christiania. 

7. Widenfeld. Norwegian Government representative, 
leaves for Moscow. Signature of Agreement on 
Relief with Dr. Nansen. 

8. Czecho-SIovak Trade Delegation leaves for Moscow. 

24. First cargo of locomotives from Germany leaves for 
Petrograd. 

25. Conference between the Angora Government, Russia, 
and the Caucasian Republics opened at Kars. 

Octohtr 

3. Arrival in Moscow of Finnish Charge d'affaires. 

12. Decree of Central Executive Conunittee establishing 
a State Bank. 

13. Appeal issued by Geneva International Conference to 
all Governments to grant an inmiediate loan to Russia 
for famine relief. 

14. Peace Treaty signed between the Caucasian Republics 
and Turkey. 

19. Decision of the Central Executive Committee to esub- 
lish an autonomous Republic of the Crimea. 

21. Swedish Government expresses readiness to begin 
negotiations for a Trade Agreement with Russia. 

22. Russian Trade Delegation arrives in Christiania. 

24. Arrival in Berlin of the Russian representative, 
M. Krestinsky. 

26. Representatives of French firms in Constantinople 
begin commercial negotiations with the Ukrainian 
Delegation. 

28. Economic Conference between the Baltic Sutes and 
Soviet Russia opened. 

29. Declaration of Soviet Government on the recognition 
of pre-war debts. 

November 

4. Chicherin protests against the exclusion of Russia 
from the Washington Conference. 

5. Amnesty granted to the soldiers who fought in the 
White armies against Russia. Stefanski appointed 
Polish Ambassador to Russia. Treaty signed between 
Russia and Mongolia. 

14. Arrival of German Trade Delegation at Petrograd. 
Exchange of Notes with England with regard to 
recognition of pre-war debts. 

17. Commissariat for Foreign Affairs issued statement 
on Finnish border raiders' attacks on Karelia. 

18. General Slashchev and other Wrangel oflBcers return 
to Russia. 

24. General Slashchev appeals to the officers and soldiers 
of Wrangel's army to return to Russia. Far Eastern 
Republic protests against support being ^ven by Japan 
to counter-revolutionaries in the Maritime province. 

25. Norwegian Trade Delegation leaves Christiania for 
Moscow. 

30. Frontier Commission finally settles borders between 
Russia and Esthonia. 

December . 

5. The Soviet Government protests agamst the violation 
of the Yuriev Peace Treaty by Finland. Krestinsky 



opens an International Famine Relief Conference in 

Berlin. 
8. Treaties signed between Russia, the Ukraine, and 

Austria. 
10. The Polish Government invites the Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment to start negotiations for a Trade Agreemenu 
14. Paikes, representing the R. S. F. S. R., and 

Klassing representing the Far Eastern Republic, 

arrive in Pekin. 
23. Ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets opened. 
25. Death of Vladimir Korolenko. 
28. The United Sutes Congress votes $20,000,000 for 

famine relief in Russia. 

(From the Moscow "Izvestyc^) 



ALLIES OF THE RUSSUN FAMINE 

By Robert Pelletier ' 

(From ''UHumanit£\ Paris, February 17, 1922) 

The Russian famine has allies all over the 
world. There are men so blinded by their hatred 
of Commmiism that they are willing to apply all 
the influence at their disposal to cripple the work 
of relief and to aggravate the frightful sufferings 
of millions of people. 

One of these persons is M. Pierre Ryss, a con- 
tributor to the Posledrdya Novosti, a paper pub- 
lished by M. Miliukov in Paris. M. Ryss put into 
circulation an accusation that American Commun- 
ists have collected $500,000 for the starving in 
Russia and spent it for propaganda, inviting thf 
Russian Government to credit the starving in Russi j 
with an equivalent simi. 

The Temps, without mentioning the American 
Communists by name, gleefully used the arguments 
of M. Ryss, and, joining him in his assistance to 
the famine, the great semi-official journal of the 
French Republic has declared that in that "great 
country" the Communists had committed this act 
of malfeasance, which was the subject of an entire 
article calculated to give the French bourgeosie 
a good pretext for tightening its purse-strings. 

It is easy to imagine the joy with which the 
patriotic orators of the bourgeois salons all over 
the provinces of France will exploit this wonderful 
slogan: ''A gift to the starving in Russia is a gift 
for Communist propaganda". And Mr. Pierre 
Ryss, who is doubtless a Russian, may delight in 
the thought that he has killed several thousands of 
his compatriots by this use of his pen. 

It so happens that M. Ryss is lying. 

The American Communists, more specifically, the 
Friends of Soviet Russia, have indeed received 
$500,000,* and this sum was spent in shipments 
extending from October 15 to December 24, on five 
ships, the steamers Margus, Floridan, Elzasier^ 
Gasconier and Eastern Coast, including foodstuffs 
and medicaments to the total value of $450,652. 
The rest of the $500,000 was used for transport 
charges. 

^Doubtless the author, who jumps at the conclusion that 
the Friends of Soviet Russia is a Communist organization, 
is here including the sums collected hy other organizations 
affiliated with the American Federated Russian Famine 
Relief Committee, as well as by the American Office of tlie 
Russian Red Cross. 
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Dr. Bagotzky, delegate of the Ruwian Red Cross 
to the International Red Cross Committee 
at Geneva, has been in a position to check up the 
amounts contributed to the Society, and he con- 
firms the figures given above. But the harm done 
by M. Ryss is irreparable, for the Temps, although 
it reprinted his calumny, will not reprint our 
denial. 

And there will be people, all over France, who 



will be happy to find a pretext to ignore the cry 
of distress of the famished, as well as the voice 
of their own consciences. 

As for M.- Miliukov and his accomplices, they 
will have made themselves responsible for a crime 
of which it will be difficult to measure the horror, 
the extent, and the hypocrisy. 

Thousands of wretched people who might have 
been saved will now die. 



The Changed World Situation 

By Leon Trotsky 

{After an analysis of the reaction of each social class to the changed economic conditions, the 
fourth instalment of Trotsky's new book takes up the possibility of an armed clash betueen the 
United States and Great Britain. The fifth and last instalment, to appear in the next issue of 
Soviet Russia, will deal with the tasks and prospects of the working class after the war.) 



The Present Crisis 

A FTER the bourgeoisie had accomplished the 
'^"^ demobilization of troops and fought back 
the first onslaught of the working masses, it re- 
covered from its state of confusion, fear, and panic, 
and regained its self-assurance. It now began to 
believe that this was only the beginning of an era 
of the greatest prosperity, for which no end was 
to be seen. Well known English statesmen pro- 
posed to raise an international loan of £2,000,- 
000,000 sterling for reparation tasks. It seemed as 
if a rain of gold were about to descend upon 
Europe and produce a general prosperity. The 
destruction of Europe, the wiping out of its cities 
and villages, was transformed — with the aid of 
these fantastic loan figures — into actual wealth, 
but there was in reality nothing but the shadow cast 
by misery. But real facta soon brought the bour- 
geoisie back out of the world of air castles. I have 
already mentioned the crisis that began in Japan 
in March, 1921, then broke out in the United 
States (in April) and thereupon extended to Eng- 
land, France and Italy, and, in the second half of 
last year, embraced the entire world. From what 
I have already said it is perfectly clear that we 
are not dealing with a simple fluctuation in a 
periodic cycle of industry, but with a retribution 
for the destructions and wastes of the entire war 
and post-war periods. 

In 1913 the net imports of all nations amounted 
to 65,700,000,000 gold marks (16 billion gold 
dollars). Of this sum Russia imported 2,500,- 
000,000; Austria-Hungary, 3,000,000,000; the 
Balkans, 1,000,000,000; Germany, 11,000,000,000 
gold marks. Thus Central and Eastern Europe 
imported more than one-fourth of the total com- 
modity imports of the world. At present all these 
countries are importing less than one-fifth of their 
former importations. This figure is a sufficient 
indication of the present purchasing power of 
Europe. 

What are the immediate economic prospects? 
It is evident that America will have to draw in 
its belt, since it can no longer hope to sell to the 



European war market. On the other hand, Europe 
likewise will have to adapt itself to the most back- 
ward, i. e., the most devastated regions and branches 
of industry. This means an economic adjustment 
downward, in other words, an extended crisis, with 
stagnations in certain branches and countries, and 
a very feeble growth in others. The cyclical varia- 
tions will continue, but on the whole the curve 
of capitalist evolution will go down instead of up. 

Crisis, Boom, and Revolution. 

The mutual relation between economic advance 
and crisis in the development of revolution is not 
only of great theoretical interest to us, but more 
particularly of practical interest Many of us will 
remember that Marx and Engels in 1851 — ^when 
prosperity was coming on with full speed — wrote 
that the revolution of 1848 must now be considered 
as closed, or at least as postponed until the next 
crisis should ensue. Engels wrote that the crisis 
of 1847 had been the mother of revolution, while 
the prosperity of 1849-51 was the mother of victori- 
ous counter-revolution. But it would be quite 
one-sided and at bottom quite incorrect to in- 
terpret these observations as meaning that a crisis 
always has a revolutionary eff'ect, and that prosper- 
ity always pacifies the working class. The revolu- 
tion of 1848 was not born of crisis. The crisis 
had only been the final provocation. The revolu- 
tion actually was produced by the opposition be- 
tween the needs of capitalistic development and 
the fetters of a semi-feudal social and government 
system. The revolution of 1848, although it was 
absolutely deficient in resoluteness or complete- 
ness, nevertheless did eliminate the remnants of 
the guild and feudal systems and thus extended the 
framework of capitalist development. Under these 
circumstances — and only because of these circum- 
stances — the advance of 1851 was the beginning 
of a long epoch of capitalistic prosperity, lasting 
until 1873. 

May we expect the same effect from the advance 
in 1919-1920? By no means. There was no 
longer a possibility of extending the framvirork 
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of capitalistic derelopment Does this mean 
that the remote or even the very near future 
may not bring a new boom in trade and industry? 
By no means. I have already said that so long 
as capitalism lives it continues breathing in and 
out. But in the epoch that we have just entered, 
in the epoch of retribution for the destructions and 
devastations of the war, in the epoch of adjustment 
downward, the periods of prosperity can be only 
superficial and predominantly speculative in charac- 
ter, while the crises are much longer and more 
profound. 

Therefore, is a restoration of capitalist equili- 
brium possible on a new basis? If we admit — let 
us do so for a moment — that the working class ¥rill 
Bot rise to the point of revolutionary struggle and 
will thus give the bourgeoisie an opportunity to 
dominate the affairs of the world for a long series 
of years — let us say two or three decade*-— there 
is n6 doubt that a certain new equilibrium will be 
attained. Europe will go back a great way. Mil- 
lions of European workers will die through tm- 
employment and undernourishment. The United 
States will adjust itself anew to the world market, 
recast its industries and cut down Us operations for 
m long period. After this painful process has been 
followed by a new division of labor in the world 
in the course of some fifteen or twenty or twenty- 
five years, a new epoch of capitalistic prosperity 
miffht again begin. 

Bat this entire speculation is quite abstract and 
one-sided. It is based on the assumption that the 
proletariat will cease its struggle. But there can 
be no possibility for this, if only for the reason 
that the class antagonisms have been remarkably 
sharpened in the course of the last few years. 

Social clashes become more serious. 

Sharpening of Class Antagonism 
Economic evolution is not an automatic process. 
I have thus far spoken of the bases of production, 
but this does not dispose of the matter. Men live 
and work with these bases under them, and it is 
these men that carry out the process of evolution. 
Now, what has taken place in the relations between 
men, or better, the relations between classes? We 
have seen that Germany — and other countries of 
Europe also — have been thrown back to their eco- 
nomic level of twenty or thirty years ago. But 
have they also been thrown back in the sense of 
the development of their social classes? Not a bit 
of it! Germany's classes, the number of its workers 
and the degree of concentration and organization 
of its capital — all these things were being developed 
before the war, particularly during the two decades 
of prosperity from 1894 to 1913, and continued 
coming to a head: during the war, with the aid of 
government intervention, and after the war, in the 
course of a mad wave of speculation and concen- 
tration of capital. We therefore face two processes 
of evolution. The national wealth and the national 
income are going down, but the development of 
glasses is not going backward but forward. The 
■nmb«r of proletarians is increasing, capital is 



being concentrated in fewer and fewer hands, the 
banks are amalgamating, industrial enterprises are 
concentrating into trusts. As a result, a class strug- 
gle is being waged owing to the decrease in the 
national income. There is the whole point. The 
less secure becomes the material foundation under 
their feet, the more will the classes and groups 
be obliged to fight for their share of this national 
income. This circumstance must not be ignored 
for a moment If Europe has been forced back 
thirty years in its national wealth, this does not 
mean that it has become thirty years younger. It 
means rather that it has become thirty years poorer, 
but as far as classes are concerned three hundred 
years older. Such are the relations now existing 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 

The Peasantry 

In the first period of the war people spoke and 
wrote that the peasantry all over Europe was be- 
coming richer by the war. And, as a matter of 
fact, bread and meat were very much needed by 
the government for the army. Insane prices, always 
rising, were being paid for everything, and the 
pockets of the peasants were bulging with treasury 
notes. With these more and more devaluated credit 
notes the peasants paid the debts that they had 
contracted in coin of full value. Of course this 
was a very advantageous operation for them. 

The bourgeois economists believed that the de- 
velopment of peasant economy after the war would 
guarantee the stability of capitalism. But they 
were miscalculating somewhat. The peasants did 
pay their mortgages, but farming does not consist 
alone in the payment of debts to banks. It also 
means working the soil, fertilizing it, keeping 
implements in repair, getting good seed, making 
technical improvements, etc. All this was either 
unobtainable or cost piles of money. And no labor 
was to be obtained. Agriculture declined, and the 
peasants, after their first semi-fictitious prosperity, 
became impoverished. This process may be ob- 
served at various stages all over Europe. But 
it is coming out with particular crassness in Amer- 
ica. The American, Canadian, Australian and South 
American farmers, when it became clear that a 
ruined Europe would not be able to continue buying 
their grain, suffered very acutely. Grain prices 
dropped. All over the world there is famine and 
discontent among the farmers. The peasantry thus 
ceases to be the prop of the present system. The 
working class has begun to be able to draw at least 
a portion of the peasantry {the lower layers) into 
its own struggle, in neutralizing another section 
{the middle layers), and in paralyzing the upper 
section {the exploiting elements). ^ 

The New Middle Class 

The reformists put great hopes in the so-called 
new middle-class. Engineers, technicians, physicians 
lawyers, bookkeepers, office workers, corporation 
and government clerks, etc., all these are considered 
as a s«ni-conservative group, standing between 
capital and labor, and having the function — in the 
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eyes of the reformists — of guiding and at the same 
time supporting the democratic regime. During 
the war and after the war this class suffered even 
more than the working class, i. e., their standard 
of living went down lower than that of the working 
class. The main cause of this is in the decrease 
in the purchasing power of money and in the de- 
valuation of paper money. In all the countries 
of Europe this cause has produced great discontent 
and even the middle officialdom and the technical 
brain workers have been infected with it. Of course 
the government and corporation employees, bank 
clerks, etc., etc., have not become completely pro- 
letarian, but they have lost their former conserv- 
s^ve character. They now have changed from a sup- 
port of the state to a discontented and protesting 
element that undermines and shakes its mechanism. 
The discontent of the bourgeois intellectuals is 
made more grave by their connection with the petty 
and middle trade and industrial bourgeoisie. The 
latter feels itself cheated and neglected. The 
trustified bourgeoisie is becoming wealthier and 
wealthier in spite of the impoverishment of the 
eountry. It is appropriating an ever increasing 
portion of the dwindling national income. The 
non-trustified bourgeoisie and the new middle class 
(intellectual workers) are going down relatively 
and absolutely. 

As for the proletariat, it is very probable that 
in spite of its lower standard of living it now has 
a larger share of the decreasing national income 
than it had before the war. Trustified capital makes 
an effort to decrease the worker's share and put 
him back on a pre-war footing. The worker, how- 
ever, does not proceed from statistical observation, 
but from his own lowered scale of living, and is 
determined to increase his share of the national 
income. In other words, the peasants are dissatis- 
fied owing to the decline of their production; the 
brain workers are becoming poorer and demoral- 
ized; the petty bourgeoisie and the middle class are 
ruined and discontented. The class struggle is 
coming to a head, 

IntenuOional Relations 

International relations, of course, play an im- 
poitant part in the life of the capitalist world, 
which keenly felt this condition during the world 
war. Even now, when we put the question whether 
it is possible or impossible for capital to reestab- 
lish world equilibrium, we must consider what are 
the international relations under which this work 
of restoration is to be prosecuted. We may easily 
convince ourselves that international relations have 
become much more strained, are much less likely 
to favor a "peaceful" development of capital than 
was the case before the war. 

Why did the war take place? Because the pro- 
ductive forces were being stunted by the frame 
of the most powerful capitalistic countries. The 
efforts of imperialistic governments were directed 
toward abolishing national boundaries, toward em- 
bracing the whole ball of the earth, toward elimina- 
ting boundary marks and toll gates that might hold 



back the development of the productive forces. 
This is the economic basis of imperialism and the 
cause of the war. And what is the result? Europe 
now has more boundaries and more toll gates than 
ever before. It has created a whole atlas of petty 
states. The former Austro-Himgarian Empire is 
now represented by ten customs boundaries. The 
English writer Keynes has called Europe a mad- 
house and, as a matter of fact, from the standpoint 
of economic development, this entire separatist 
tendency of the petty states, with their isolation 
and their customs tariffs, amounts to a monstrous 
anachronism, an insane mediaeval note in the 
orchestra of the twentieth century. The Balkans, 
to be sure, were barbarized; but Europe became 
Balkanized. 

The relations between Germany and France abso- 
lutely preclude any possibility of a European equi- 
librium. France is obliged to plunder or violate 
Germany in order to maintain class equilibrium at 
home, which would otherwise be impossible owing 
to the exhausted resources of French economy. It 
is impossible that Germany should remain the 
object of this plundering, and it will not be able 
to continue as such an object. Of course, an ar- 
rangement has been made for the present Germany 
has undertaken the obligation of paying annually 
two billion gold marks and in addition twenty-six 
per cent of its exports. This arrangement is a 
victory for the English policy, which aims to 
prevent a French occupation of the Ruhr district 
At present the main aggregations of European iron 
ores are in the hands of France, while most of the 
coal is in the hands of Germany. The first condi- 
tion for a restoration of European economic life is 
a combination of the French ore with the German 
coal, but this union, so necessary for economic de- 
velopment, would be fatal to English capitalism. 
All of London's efforts are therefore directed at 
preventing either an offensive or a peaceful com- 
bination of French ores with the German coal. 

For the present France has accepted the compro- 
mise, if only for the reason that it is unable, owing 
to its disorganized production apparatus, to digest 
all the coal that Germany is now delivering in 
compulsory consignments. But this does not mean 
a final solution of the question of the Ruhr district. 
The first failure on the part of Germany to meet 
its obligations will again render acute the question 
of the fate of the Ruhr region. 

The increase of France's European influence, and 
also of its international influence, will not be de- 
termined by the added strength of France, but by 
the obvious and increasing weakening of England. 
Great Britain has defeated Germany. This was 
the question to be answered by the last war. And 
the war was in reality not a world war, but a 
European war, even though the struggle between 
the two most powerful states — Englnd and Germany 
— was fought out with the participation and assist- 
ance of all the rest of the world. Germany was 
defeated by England, but England is now con- 
siderably weaker in the world market and in the 
world hegemony than it was before the war. The 
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United States has grown more at the expense of 
England than England has grown at the expense 
of Germany. 

America is defeating England particularly 
through the more rational and progressive charac- 
ter of its industry. The productivity of the Ameri- 
can worker exceeds that of the English worker by 
150 per cent In other words, two American work- 
ers, by reason of the better organization of industry, 
produce as much as five English workers. This 
fact alone, which is admitted by English statistical 
works, indicates that England's fate is sealed in 
its struggle \rith America, and this would suffice 
to drive England into a war with America while 
the English fleet still predominates on the ocean. 
All over the world, even in Europe, English coal 
is being driven out by American coal. Yet Eng- 
land's world trade was based chiefly on coal ex- 
ports. Besides, oil is now attaining a decisive 
importance in industry and defense; it not only 
feeds automobiles, tractors, submarines and aero- 
planes, but it has tremendous advantages even as a 
fuel for the greatest ocean liners, as compared with 
coal. Fully 70 per cent of the world's oil is pro- 
duced by the United States. In the case of war, 
therefore, all this oil will be in the hands of the 
Washington Government In addition, America has 
in its hands the oil of. Mexico, amounting to 12 
per cent of the world's oil production. Of course, 
Americans rebuke England for having appropriated 
fully 90 per cent of all the oil wells of the world 
outside of the United States, and for preventing 
Americans from acquiring them, while the Ameri- 
can wells are likely to run dry in a few years. But 
these home-made statistical estimates are of a dubi- 
ous and arbitrary nature. They have been made 
to order as a justification for America's claims to 
the oil of Mexico, Mesopotamia, etc. But even if 
the danger of exhausting the American oil wells 
should become a real one, it would only be an 
additional factor in accelerating the war between 
the United States and England. 

The indebtedness of Europe to America is an 
acute question. The debt amounts altogether to 18 
billion dollars. The United States are in a position 
at any moment to cause the greatest difficulties in 
the European money market by demanding pay- 
ment As is well known, England even asked 
America to cancel the English debt and promised 
in turn to cancel the European debts to England. 
But as England owes America much more than even 
the continental countries of the Entente owe Eng- 
land, England would have gained immensely by 
this deal. America declined. It is not difficult to 
understand why the capitalistic Yankees have very 
little desire to finance Great Britain's war prepara- 
tions against the United States out of their own 
funds. 

England's alliance with Japan, which is fighting 
for hegemony in Asia against America, also strains 
the relations between America and England. 

But the most ticklish element in all these rela- 
tknm 18 that of the navy. After the Wilson Govern- 



ment had encountered the resistance of England 
in an international problem, it devised an immense 
program of peaceful expansion. The Harding Gov- 
ernment took over this program from its pre- 
decessor and it is now being worked on with full 
steam. In 1924 the American fleet will not only 
be much larger than that of England, but — if not 
in tonnage, tiben at least in striking power — it will 
excel both the English and the Japanese fleets put 
together.* 

What does all this mean from the English stand- 
point? Either England must by 1924 answer the 
challenge and attempt to destroy the military, 
naval and the economic power of the United States, 
by a resort to its present superiority, or it must 
consent peacefully to become transformed to a 
power of second or third rate, and definitely yield 
to the United States the first place on the oceans 
and seas. The last slaughter of nations, which 
"solved" the European question in a certain 
fashion, has therefore given birth to a world ques- 
tion of tremendous proportions, i. e., the question 
whether England or the United States shall rule. 
The preparations for the new world war are in 
full progress. Expenses for army and navy have 
risen tremendously as compared with the pre-war 
period. The English army budget is three times 
what it was, that of America being three and a 
half times. On January 1, 1914, i. e., at the 
moment of highest tension in the period of armed 
peace, about seven million soldiers were under 
arms all over the world. At the beginning of 1921 
there were about eleven million soldiers under 
arms. And the greater number of these soldiers, 
of course, is in exhausted Europe. 

The sharp crisis which has arisen from the re- 
striction of the world market is also an extra- 
ordinary stimulant to the struggle between the 
capitalistic states and deprives international rela- 
tions of any stability. Not only Europe is a **mad- 
house", but all the world. Under diese circum- 
stances it is idle to speak of a restoration of cap- 
italist economy. 
{To be concluded in Soviet Russia for April 15) 

*An apparent lowering of naval armaments results from 
the Washington Conference, but doubtless it is of no very 
serious nature. — Editor, Soviet Russu. 
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The New Policy of the Russian Trade Unions 



WHEN the economic life of Soviet Russia en- 
tered a new epoch it was obvious that the 
question would arise as to the role played by the 
Trade Unions under the new economic policy. 
The Trade Unions, embracing 7,500,000 workers 
and office hands, are one of the most important 
factors in the life of Soviet Russia. The tasks of 
the Trade Unions have hitherto consisted in organ- 
izing and regulating work; they have participated 
in the organization and management of the entire 
industry of the country. Under the new economic 
policy, the tasks of the labor tmions are becoming 
dififerent Their character itself is being changed. 
Until now the labor unions were to a certain extent 
state organizations in a proletarian state. But at 
present, with the establishment of freedom of trade 
and a certain development of private capitalism, 
the antagonism of interest between capital and 
labor renders necessary a rebuilding of the labor 
unions, which must adapt themselves to the new 
tasks arising before them in connection with the 
new economic policy. 

What are these tasks and what is to be the part 
played by the labor unions at the present time? 
An answer to these questions may be found in the 
theses of the Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party, adopted on December 28, 1921. 
These theses give a detailed account of the new 
tasks of the labor unions and their new role in the 
state. The main reform in this direction is the 
return to voluntary membership in the labor 
unions. Up to the present, the workers and em- 
ployees of every industry were bound to be mem- 
bers of the labor union. Under the former eco- 
nomic policy such a situation was quite natural. 
However, it stimulated the rise of a certain degree 
of bureaucracy. The labor imions became to a 
great extent detached from the masses. The in- 
troduction of voluntary membership in the labor 
unions, and a greater interest of their members in 
union activity, will bring about a strengthening of 
the authority of the union in the eyes of the work- 
ing masses. 

According to the words of Tomsky, General 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Labor 
Unions, the very apparatus of the labor unions 
will have to be contracted and simplified. The 
entire economic policy must be directed toward the 
aim that the labor unions should be able to exist 
and develop their activity exclusively on the means 
which they can receive from the membership dues. 
A voluntary joining of the unions implies also a 
voluntary payment of dues, which until now had 
been arranged and controlled by the establishments 
themselves. 

In the theses of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party it is pointed out that imder no 
conditions are the members of the labor unions to 
be requested to subscribe to certain political 
opinions; they are only to be expected to under- 
stand the principles of solidarity and discipline 



and the necessity of uniting the forcas af the 
workers for the defence of the interesto of the 
workers and for the support to be given to the 
incorporated authority of the working olasa, i. e., 
to the Soviet Government 

Concerning the tasks of the labor unions, the 
theses point out the essential difference between the 
class struggle of the proletariat in a country which 
recognizes private property in the soil, the fac- 
tories, etc., in a country in which the political 
power is in the hands of the capitalist class, and 
the economic struggle of the proletariat in a state 
which does not recognize private property in the 
soil and the majority of the big enterprises, in a 
state in which the political power is in the hands of 
the working class. It is declared in the theses 
that during the transition stage from capitalism to 
socialism the existence of classes is unavoidable. 
Therefore the labor unions must openly recognize 
the existence of the economic struggle as well as 
its inevitableness until the time when at least the 
bases of the electrification of industry and agricul- 
ture have been laid, tmtil the roots of small indi- 
vidual economy and the domination of the market 
have been abolished. 

However, in the capitalist state the final aim of 
the industrial struggles is the destruction of the 
government apparatus, is the overthrow of the 
given governmental class organization. In the 
proletarian state the labor unions can struggle only 
against its bureaucratic perversion and against all 
kinds of capitalist survivals in its institutions. On 
the other hand they must also fight against the 
political and cultural backwardness of the working 
masses. 

Proceeding from this point of view, the labor 
unions should direct their efforts towards the 
speediest and least painful settlement of the con- 
flicts, with the greatest advantage to the workers 
represented by them, insofar as these gains can 
be obtained without detriment to other groups and 
without prejudice to the development of the labor 
state and its general economy. 

The main task of the working class after it has 
conquered political power is to increase the amount 
of products and also the productive forces of the 
country. The most durable and the quickest pos- 
sible success in the reestablishment of big industry 
— is the condition without which the success of 
the emancipation of labor from the yoke of cap- 
italism, and the victory of socialism, is unthink- 
able. This success, on the other hand, demands 
the concentration of all authority in the hands of 
the industrial management which should superin- 
tend fixing of wages, the distribution of money, 
of the food rations, etc. The interference by the 
labor unions in this activity of the management 
of the industrial plants is undoubtedly harmful. 
Their participation in economic and state organs 
must find its expression in naming their candidates 
for all economic and goveniment institntiaBa, in 
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the preparing of administrators coming from the 
workers and the toiling masses in general. On 
the other hand, there must be an increase in the 
participation of the unions in the elaboration of 
the economic plans, of the programs of production 
and expenditure of the funds for supplying the 
workers, in the choice of the enterprises which will 
continue to be supplied by the state, of those which 
will be leased or given to concessionaries. With- 
out assuming any function of any control over 
production, the trade unions will effect their par- 
ticipation in the regulation of the private capitalist 
enterprises by participating in the corresponding 
government organs. Side by side with the participa- 
tion of the trade unions in the entire cultural and 
educational activity and production propaganda, 
such an activity of the labor unions will more 
and more lead the working class and the toiling 
masses to an intimate participation in the entire 
mechanism of state economy. Moreover, one of 
the basic activities of the labor unions is the 
elaboration of the schedules and norms of supply. 

In the theses of the Central Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party it is further pointed out 
that the main task of the labor unions at the pre^sent 
time is to keep in touch with the masses. Just as 
the beat factory, with an excellent motor and first- 
class machinery, will be unable to work, if the 
transmission gearing from the motor to the machin- 
ery is out of order, so there would inevitably ensue 
a catastrophe in the socialist construction work 
that is being conducted by Soviet Russia, if there 
were any defect in the construction and the func- 
tioning of the transmission gearing from the Com- 
munist Party, the advance guard of the working 
class ruling a great country that has effected its 
transition to socialism — to the masses. The labor 
unions are this transmission gearing. 

In one of its latest issues, Pravda published the 
results of an inquiry which it had made among 
the prominent leaders of the Russian labor unions 
concerning the new tasks of those bodies: the 
People's Commissar of Labor, Schmidt, and the 
General Secretaries of the Central Council of the 
Labor Unions, Rudzutak and Tomsky. They all 
declare that the new program for the activities of 
the labor unions is quite timely and sound. Only 
under such conditions will the labor unions be 
able to work now. The putting into effect of the 
new program will contribute to a speedy strength- 
ening of the labor union movement and to a con- 
scious attitude of the working masses towards the 
constructive activity of the state. The resolution 
of the Central Committee imposes concrete in- 
structions and gives definite content to the activities 
of the tmions. They show how they may unite 
the labor masses into one organism, thus con- 
tributing to the increase of production and to a 
successful development of the economic life of 
the country. 

The labor unions, which play a role of prime 
importance in the life of Soviet Russia, will also, 
under the new economic policy, remain one of the 
principal facton in the country's constructive ac- 



tivities. The transformation of the labor anions 
which has begun, in accordance with their new 
tasks, is a guarantee that under the new economic 
policy also, the labor unions will play the great 
role which was assigned them by history in the 
construction work of the world's first proletarian 
state. 

—Novy Mir, Berlin. 

"HE SURVIVED THREE TSARS" 

By A. Sergeyev 

Among the incidents at the Congress there wwe 
a number that impressed one as symbolic pictures 
of the workers' and peasants' revolution. This is 
true, for instance, of a number of speeches that 
came from the mouths of plain men. Their very 
appearance on the platform gave rise to such en- 
thusiasm that the walls of the Great Theatre re- 
sounded with applause and shouts of delight. 

For example, there appears behind the footlights 
an old man in a sheepskin coat, the Non-Partisan 
peasant Chulkov, who has been elected to the Pres- 
idium of the Congress. The old man's figure is 
somewhat bent, and presents that typical century- 
long stoop of the peasantry, which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of our old peasante, a veritable 
stamp of servitude. Chulkov speaks in a trembling, 
sometimes broken voice, somewhat subdued by age 
and by the "bony hand of hunger," which obvious- 
ly is sapping his life. And what does he say? 

"I have seen three tsars and outlived them: the 
Tsar 'Liberator,' the Tsar 'Peacemaker,' and the 
Tsar 'Rum-dealer!'" 

A storm of applause follows upon these words. 

**You may ask why I speak with so little re- 
spect for the tsars. What else can I say? Under all 
these three tsars I sat behind the stove and now I 
have been brought out and put in another place. 
And do you know where? Here, right here!" 

With an imposing gesture of old age, the old 
man indicates the hall resplendent in light, purple, 
and gold, the great mass of the delegates, the Pres- 
idium, the walls, and the ceiling, which is adorned 
with allegorical figures. He continues amid a storm 
of ovation, still speaking in the same hesitating 
voice. 

"Yes — And so it came about that we are now 
building up a new life— All this has come about!" 

The "bony hand of hunger," interrupts his en- 
thusiastic speech on the dream of the peasants, "of 
the golden grain," the dream of contentment 'that 
has been brought to him in his old age by the new 
Soviet laws on the tax in kind, on the utilization of 
die soil, and other matters. He again encounters 
difficulty, but regains his calm and continues, hard- 
ly audible: 

"And so it came about that we are now building 
a new life. All this has come about!" 

Do you hear this, Messrs. Ryabushinsky & Co., 
who have been placing your hopes on the "Tjony 
hand of hunger"? 

"So it came about that we are building a new 
life. All this has come about!" 
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The front cover of this issue is an original drawing by 
Robert Minor. The first page of next issue will be a new 
Russian Soviet poster, on a subject not connecud with 
the Famine situation. 



TN our last issue we printed an extensive and 
"■■ interesting correspondence between Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Conunerce of the United 
States, and Paxton Hibben, formerly a member of 
the Near East Relief. Not the least important of 
the remarks of Captain Hibben were those he made 
on the subject of railway transportation in Southern 
Russia. Captain Hibben's view is that the railways 
running inland from the ice-free ports on the Black 
Sea, when supplemented by the enormous river 
fleet that will begin to operate in the Spring on 
the great navigable rivers, will be able to handle 
a volume of food shipments far in excess of that 
admitted as feasible by Mr. Hoover, and probably 
not far short of 20,000 tons of food per day. 
Captain Hibben is not unacquainted with the con- 
ditions prevailing along these railroads; his jour- 
ney into Russia last August carried him over thous- 
sands of miles of Russian lines (as described in 
the Report of the Near East Relief Commission, 
published by the Friends of Soviet Russia) and 
brought him into personal contact with many 
important officials of the railroad and water trans- 
portation systems. If you have not yet read Captain 
Hibben's remarks on this subject, look into the 
last issue of Soviet Russu and get the actual 
figures. 

* * * 

^HIS is not the first time in the history of the 

^ Russian Revolution that much interest has 

heea shovm by foreign officials in the efficiency of 

die Russian railroad system. But the reading 



public quickly forgets the literature it has read 
on Russia, owing to the rapidity with which new 
books are being thrown upon the market One 
of the most interesting little things written in the 
field of personal observation of Russian conditions 
was the Bullitt Mission to Russia (Testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, of William C. Bullitt, New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, 1919, 151 pages). On rereading 
this pamphlet, a lot of things are brought back to 
mind that are interesting in the present connection. 
It will be recalled diat Uiere was danger of famine 
in Russia in die winter of 1918-19, and that a 
number of humane and decent souls, like Fridtjof 
Nansen, as well as a number of less humane and 
less decent politicians, who shall be nameless, were 
beginning to interest themselves in Famine Relief. 
Already then the question came up of aiding the 
Russians in rebuilaing their disorganized railroad 
system, but of course nothing came of it, and 
whatever increased efficiency the Russian railroads 
have since acquired has beem due entirely to actual 
purchases of locomotives abroad by the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government, as well as to the heroic 
efforts of the railway workers and others. Those 
who were interested in Famine Relief and in the 
results to be achieved through such relief were 
under the impression that it might be possible 
for an Allied Commission to take over the Russian 
railroads and run them for the Russian Soviet 
Government, with the understanding that relief 
shipments should have prirority over all other 
transportation. On February 21, 1919, Mr. Bullitt, 
then with the American Peace Commission at Paris, 
received a letter signed by P. H. Kerr, of the British 
Delegation, enclosing a statement of the conditions 
under which "I personally think it would be pos- 
sible for the allied governments to resume once 
more normal relations with Soviet Russia.'* While 
railroads were mentioned, it was not suggested to 
take over lines inside Soviet Russia. 

In Mr. Bullitt's testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee there follow interesting discussions concern- 
ing the development of the formulation of the 
terms under which assistance was to be extended 
to Russia, as Mr. Bullitt finally submitted them to 
Lenin in the Spring of 1919. One very interesting 
document was the Auchincloss-Miller Proposal 
("Draft of proposed letter to be signed by Presi- 
dent Wilson and the prime ministers of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy in reply to Mr. Nansen's 
letter"). It is interesting for a paragraph occur- 
ring about the middle of it (page 81 of the Huebsch 
report), which we quote in full: 

The difficulties of transport in Russia can in large 
degree only be overcome in Russia itself. So far as 
possible, we would endeavor to provide increased means 
of transportation; but we would consider it essential in 
any such scheme of relief that control of transportation 
in Russia, so far as was necessary in the distribution of 
relief supplies, should be placed wholly under such a 
conmiission as is described in your letter and should te 
the necessary extent be freed from any govommsAtal or 
private control whatsoever." 

It so happens that Mr. Nansen's letter (page 74) 
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had mentioned a commission, to consist of repre- 
sentatives of the small neutral countries, but Mr. 
Nansen had said not a word about giving this com- 
mission any control of railroads, in spite of the 
fact that the delicate diplomatic wording of the 
Auchincloss-Miller Proposal was calculated to be 
tacitly accepted by Mr. Nansen as a restatement of 
his own words. But Mr. Bullitt is not only in- 
capable of practicing such deceptions: he is also 
incapable of falling for them, as his courteous 
''Memorandum for Mr. Auchincloss" (April 14, 
1919, a few days after he received the Auchincloss- 
Miller Proposal) will show: 

"Dear Cordon: I have studied carefully the draft of 
the reply to Dr. Nansen which you have prepared. In 
spirit and substance your letter differs so radically from 
the reply which I consider essential that I find it difficult 
to make any constructive criticism. And I shall refrain 
from criticizing your rhetoric. 

"There are two proposals in your letter, however, which 
are obviously unfair, and will not, I am certain, be accept- 
ed by the Soviet Government. 

"1. The life of Russia depends upon its railroads; and 
your demand for control of transportation by the com- 
mission can hardly be accepted by the Soviet Government, 
which knows that plots for the destruction of railroad 
bridges were hatched in the American consulate in Moscow. 
You are asking the Soviet Government to put its head 
in the lion^s mouth. It will not accept. You must moder- 
ate your phrases. 

"2. When you speak of the 'cessation of hostilities by 
Russian troops*, you fail to speak of hostilities by troops 
of the aUied and associated governments, a number of 
whom, you may recall, have invaded Russia. Furthermore, 
your phrase does not cover Finns, Esthonians, Letts, Poles, 
etc. In addition, you say absolutely nothing about the 
withdrawal of the troops of the allied and associated Gov- 
ernments from Russian territory. And, most important, 
yon fail to say that troops and military supplies will cease 
to be sent into the territory of the former Russian Empire. 
You therefore go a long way toward proving Trotsky's 
thesis: That any armistice will simply be used by the 
Allies as a period in which to supply tanks, aeroplanes, 
gas shells, liquid fire, etc., to the various anti-soviet govern- 
ments. As it stands, your armistice proposal is absolutely 
unfair, and I am sure that it will not be accepted by the 
Soviet Government. 

"Very respectfully yours, 

"WnxiAM C BuLLrrT." 

Control of the Russian railroads is a thing that 
the Soviet Government will never give up. Control 
of transportation in these days means sovereignty, 
and no one seriously believes that any of the con- 
cessions given to foreigners by the Soviet Govern- 
ment means that the latter wants to relinquish its 
control of the country's affairs. Mr. Bullitt's obser- 
vations of three years ago are still valid to-day. 
# # # 

A TTEMPTS recently made in propaganda ar- 
'^^ tides emanating from Washington to discredit 
Russian relief organizations not connected with the 
American Relief Administration appear to have 
had more effect in Europe than in .^erica. And 
it would appear from the following news item in 
the Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, February 11, 1922, 
that Mr. Hoover's publicity matter has assumed a 
different form in Germany from the form in which 
it appeared in American newspapers. Here is a 
translation of the Vossische Zeitung item : 



"Washington, February 9 {Vossische Zeitung Radio). — 
The latest attempto of the Bolsheviki to raise a large amount 
of money in America have led to sensational disclosures. 
A sharp opposition has arisen between the administration 
of the officii American relief body for the starving in 
Russia and an organization that calls itself **The American 
Committee for Russian Famine RelieP, having its office 
at Chicago. It is reported that agento of the latter organ- 
ization appropriated for themselves considerable sums that 
were intended for the Russian Red Cross, which is under 
direct control of the Soviet Government. 

"In order to execute this immense fraud, the letter-heads 
of various Senators and Governors of the United States 
were made use of. A number of agents now stationed 
in America have been exposed by these disclosures, among 
them Dr. Dubrowsky and Dr. Jacob Hartmann, who was 
associated with the well-known Bolshevist *Ambassador^ 
in America, Martens. It has further been ascertained that 
the above-named Chicago organization developed an ac- 
tivity that was directly opposed to the official relief work 
of the United States." 

The ^^disclosures'* have not been unpleasant in 
their effect, at least in this coimtry, and we can 
say for the Friends of Soviet Russia diat the slight- 
ly altered form of publicity in Germany will not 
have any influence on our collections. Also, we 
are glad to be able to state that since these ^^revela- 
tions", the organizations in question — and again 
we refer particularly to the Friends of Soviet 
Russia — have noted a decided increase in the 
amount of their daily receipts. But there is no 
doubt that Mr. Hoover's publicity has been more 
successful in Europe than in America. 



A RCHIMANDRITE TIKHON, in charge of the 
-^^ Russian "Embassy'* Church at Berlin, tells 
of the way some of the Russian emigres in that 
city are carrying on: 

**The frivolity to be observed in the Russian emigres is 
without example in History. This attitude is of the after 
us the deluge type, of Belshazzar's feasts and other like 
dissipations. What can be done when they reel from 
prayer to the public bar and revel at a time of famine? 
It is what I call feasting amid corpses." (ffovy Mir, Berlin) 

Surely the representative of the disestablished 
Russian Orthodox Church, holding an exile pulpit 
in a land where his fictitious government is no 
longer recognized, would not exaggerate the fail- 
ings of his fellow-monarchists. We respectfully 
suggest that if anything is to be done for the Rus- 
sian counter-revolutionists who are starving at Con- 
stantinople, the cost should be defrayed by the 
coimter-revolutionary revelers of Paris and Berlin, 
and not out of the pockets of American workers 
and tax-payers, who would rather see their money 
go to the workers and peasants inside Russia than 
to sulkers and idlers who cannot adapt themselves 
to the world as it is. 

Those who cannot adapt themselves to the turns 
of History's wheel must perish. And some there are 
who would aggravate her wrath by squandering 
what resources she has left them. If they should 
hand over these resources to the starving in Russia, 
they would be laying a foundation for real co- 
operation with the government of their native coun- 
try. But the gods make mad whom they would 
destroy. 
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(Concluded from last issue of Soviet Russia) 

NEKRASOV is a declasse in all his mental struc- 
ture, he dashes into the struggle, he dashes in- 
to a revolutionary formulation of problems. To be 
sure, the fact of his noble origin simultaneously 
cripples his will and fetters him to the temptations 
of life — for Nekrasov never succeeded in overcom- 
ing this inclination — it prevented him from becom- 
ing a fighter. But the fact that in the first fatal 
skirmishes between the people and the oppressor, 
he sang only, the fact that he allowed himself 
immense luxuries, became a corroding internal 
disease with Nekrasov, and created in his spirit a 
frightful discord, causing him even on his death 
bed to writhe and to beg his people for forgive- 
ness. This trait of self-flagellation for not having 
taken upon his shoulders ^e heaviest task of self- 
sacrifice, for yielding easily to earthly pleasures, 
for the opportunism to which Nekrasov had often 
been forced, in order to save his periodical from 
police raids— completes the picture of Nekrasov, 
For Mirtov's "duty",* which the intelligentsia had 
assumed, was as heavy as a chain, and not everyone 
could be a pioneer, not everyone went forth "to die 
for the great cause of love". And many, many, 
carried away by the burning preachings of the 
Narodnikf prophets, being unable to follow them, 
were filled with remorse and mortified themselves. 

This was of course the expression of their having 
been bom at the wrong time. Had the storms of 
revolution come up, Nekrasov and the little 
Nekrasovs would all have been carried away and 
thrown into the struggle, but this storm of revolu- 
tion merely seethed and then died down, and this 
encouraged his Vacillation and added to his suffer- 
ings with the trials of the people his own sufferings, 
his humiliation for his soul, "born at the wrong 
time". But in the phenomenon of Nekrasov's repent- 
ance for his slight transgressions there is contained 
a tremendous revolutionary ethical force. 

It would be superfluous to speak here of 
Nekrasov's poetic creation in general. Too much 
has already been written on this subject, all of 
which is a poor substitute for a profound and 
affectionate acquaintance with all his work; but 
it is necessary to dwell on one point. With delicate 
superficiality, aesthetic criticism has produced the 
current conception that Nekrasov is a poet of no 
particular gifts, and even Nekrasov speaks of his 

♦In hi« "Historical Letters** Peter Layrov who wrote 
under the pseudonym of Mirtov first raised the question of 
the "duty** incumbent upon the educated to work for the 
enlightenment and liberation of the people. 

t^Narodniks** (from "narod" — people) were called those 
Russian Socialists of the early seventies who "went to the 
people** and saw in the Russian genuine peasant "commun- 
ism** the basis of the socialist transformation of Russia. 
They were opposed by the Marxians, who preached the 
fMialarian class struggle 



muse as severe, of his poems as "clumsy", and 
even in anniversary articles that I read yesterday 
and the day before yesterday I found this admis- 
sion: "His poetic talent was not particularly 
strong, his form rugged", etc. 

But Chemyshevsky, dying in the depths of his 
banishment a slow, painful, psychic death, learn- 
ing that Nekrasov was dying a physical death, and 
suffering pangs of conscience on his death bed, 
sent him through Pipin the following letter: *Tell 
him that I love him as a man, that I thank him 
for his kindness to me, that I kiss him, that I am 
convinced that his fame will be immortal, that 
Russia's love for him, the poetic genius, the greatest 
of all Russian poets, is eternal. I mourn him. He 
was really a man of great nobility of soul, of great 
mind, and, as a poet, he was of course greater 
than any Russian poet." 

Well, you might say this opinion expresses only 
the spiritual kinship of people of the same gen- 
eration, of the same camp? Perhaps there is an 
exaggeration in this statement: "Of course, the 
most gifted, of course, the greatest". Russian 
literature counts among its ranks a few men of 
poetic genius, who are, of course, superior to 
Nekrasov; but with the exception of this exaggera- 
tion, the statement by Chemyshevsky is correct 

When you reread Nekrasov now, as a mature 
person, who has learned and seen a good deal of 
life, who has read practically all the great poets 
of the world, you wonder how people can still 
speak of Nekrasov as of a great poet of feeble 
gifts, of imperfections of style. 

Nekrasov is a civic poet, and it is as a civic poet 
that he is great. Feeble poets with strong civic 
feelings may deserve to be respected, but rarely 
do they create anything useful. First of all, 
art must be art, i. e., it must, as Tolstoy said, 
infect others with the spiritual experience of the 
artist, it must kindle our soul with his spiritual 
flame. To accomplish this, two things are needed. 
It is necessary, first of all, that the soul of the 
artist should burn with a strong flame, that his 
experience should be greater than ours, that he 
should be a great man; a man who is not great 
cannot be a great poet, because he has nothing to 
infect with, and the apostle Paul was quite right 
when he said that without love all human tongues 
are but tinkling cymbals. But note that when I 
say that a poet must be a great man, I do not 
mean that he must be such in his private life. 

Until the poet is called 

To the sacred service of Apollo, 

He remains absorbed 

In all the petty cares of life.t 
Moreover, "of all God's creatures most clQ^>i0ed 
he is perhaps the most despicable." 

^Pushkin. 
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Such he is as a citizen, as Ivan Ivanovich, as 
AlexandM" Sergeyevich, as Nikolai Alexeycvich. 
But what is that moment when *'the sensitive ear 
harkens to the celestial word?^ What is that 
''celestial word"? It is a social act When the 
poet creates, he ceases to be Nikolai Alexeyevich, 
and becomes the proclaimer of the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and emotions of vast numbers of men. When 
the poet creates he knows that he speaks for 
hundfeds of thousands of men, perhaps for millions, 
he knows that he is a tribune, that the eyes of his 
fellow-men, and perhaps of eternity, are upon him. 
And here is where his social personality triumphs 
over everything else in him. He is transformed into 
another being, a better being, for now only pure 
metal rings in the bell of his soul. 

And it is this transformed man, this social man, 
this ''Man", that must be great in order that his 
personality may become a great poet This is the 
first condition, and it is admirably fulfilled in 
Nekrasov. His lyric spirit is intense, embittered, 
stately, deep. He is a beautiful soul. And besides, 
those great feelings with which he infects us are 
feelings which would be most needful to the de- 
velopment of Russian social life, and which 
are essential even now, for the problems which 
confronted the social life of the Russian intellec- 
tuals and the peasants of the sixties and seventies 
are still the problems of the social life of the 
Russian proletariat of the twenties of the present 
century. 

But this is not yet sufficient to make a man a 
ji;reat artist We can conceive of a great soul, full 
of beautiful passions and radiant thoughts, but 
incapable of giving them adequate form, holding 
up, as a dam, the stream that flows from the 
author^s soul to the soul of the reader. One may 
be a "Raphael without hands". 

Nothing of the kind can be said about Nekrasov. 
His worlu reflect most admirably all his feelings 
and thoughts. He is intelligible to all, everybody 
understands him, everybody reads him, all learn 
him by heart, all sing his poetry, even the scarcely 
literate peasantry. It is remarkable that Nekrasov 
never lamented, as did Tiutchev, that "expression 
makes the thought a lie". The source of Nekrasov's 
tragedy is quite different. He often laments that 
his poetry is not sufficiently truthful. In wliat 
sense? In the sense that his conduct does not 
come up to the height of his preaching, and not 
in the sense that his preaching does not reach the 
height of his intentions. 

Nekrasov's verse is not sufficiently smooth? But 
who said that smoothness of form is an essential 
quality? Who has demonstrated that it is essential 
to write smooth poetry about the horrors of the 
life of the people? Do we not demand of the 
artist's prose that the rhythm should cor- 
respond to its substance? Is the artist not great 
whose prose chokes, writhes, and falls, to- 
gether with the story he is telling, and shouldn't 
poetry be like that? Must we sugar-coat portrayals 
of monstrous reality to fit the needs of refined 



pastels? What nonsense! If Nekrasov's poetry 
should be more rounded out, more melodious, its 
effect would be that of a lie. If a man should write 
of the death of his beloved mother, observing all 
the rules of syntax and rhetoric, it would 
seem like monstrous hypocrisy and heartlessness^ .. 
What Nekrasov thought "clumsy" in his verse was 
only his "severity". He is clumsy because he is 
monumental, he is clumsy because he is powerful. 
And it would be a pity if there should be even 
one grain less of this clumsiness. 

But, then, why not prose instead of poetry? 
Because the highest pathos in which the soul of 
Nekrasov lived begs to be sung. And here is how 
good poets may be tested: If a poet's verses cannot 
be sung, then let him drop poetry and write prose, 
he might perhaps prove a good prose-writer. Poetry 
must sing, sing inwardly in your soul, when you 
read it to yourself; it must create rhythm and 
melody when you read it aloud; it must call the 
named and nameless composers to set these works 
to real music. Is not all this true of Nekrasov? 
I doubt whether even Pushkin and Lermontov have 
created as many musical compositions as Nekrasov. 
Who of the Russian poets is sung more? In what 
remote village is "Vyd na Volgu" (Come out on the 
Volga) or the "Pesnya Korobeynikov" (The Song 
of the Village Vendors), overflowing with joy, not 
known? 

But Nekrasov is great not only as a lyrical poet. 
Nekrasov is also a great delineator of nature. 
He is an epic poet, he creates types that are un- 
forgettable. His landscapes are of unsurpassably 
convincing realism, his pictures of life throb with 
reality. One need only recall the flight of popular 
fancy which carries Nekrasov's great poem "King 
Frost". What boisterous gesture, what dashing 
breadth, what demonism! 

In Nekrasov, as in the beautiful Slav maidea 
whom he depicts in this poem, there lay tremendous 
possibilities. If once the line escaped his lips: 
"Struggle hindered me from being a poet", we must 
say: No. It did not prevent him from being a 
poet But if he had lived in a happy period, he 
would have sung happy songs, and then all these 
superficial critics would realize that in the joyful 
song, in the song of beauty, love and the joy of 
life, Nekrasov would prove to be just as great and 
perhaps even greater. Perhaps even greater, in 
the sense that his creations would be more bewitch- 
ing. But he is greater as he is, in that great lesson 
which he has bequeathed to us. He raised his 
cries and threats, while weeping and denouncing, 
to a point of high musical and artistic beauty. 

It is impossible to exhaust in this brief article 
even one-tenth of the lessons which Nekrasov has 
left to us; without for a moment lessening our ad- 
miration for Pushkin and Lermontov, and the more 
modest but beautiful memories of Alexey Tolstoy, 
Tiutchev, Fet and Koltsov, etc., we must say: 
There is not another man in all our Russian liter- 
ature before whom we bow with greater love am4 
reverence than before the memory of Nekrasov. 
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The Russian State Bank 

By Au L. Sheinman 

(The notions held abroad on the subject of the State Bank of Soviet Russia, which began its 
operations about three months ago, are rather confused. In order to obtctin correct information on the 
character of its organization and activity^ a representative of **Novy Afir", Berlin, visited the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the State Bank, A, L. Sheinman, who was stopping in Berlin for a 
time. Mr. Sheinman answered all his questions. The conversational note in some of the remarks 
reprinted below is due to the fact that we are giving the mterview as it originally appeared in **Novy 
Mir'^ more than a month ago.) 



npHE Russian State Bank differs from the central 
•*- or state banks of other countries in the fact 
that issuing currency does not form part of its 
activities. Under present conditions, especially in 
countries with a low rate of exchange, banks of 
issue do not serve the commercial and industrial 
needs of the state. When issuing currency, these 
banks are guided not by the needs of money cir- 
culation but by the requirements of paper money 
by the national treasury. Such issuing of currency, 
although it is officially guaranteed by the national 
treasury, is nothing else but a concealed loan, which 
the government raises from the population, or, 
more than that, it is a concealed tax imposed upon 
the population. At the time of the Revolution, 
when die banks were abolished, the issuing of 
currency passed immediately to the People's Com- 
missariat of Finances. And at the present time, 
tmtil the general problems of money circulation 
are solved, and the fate of the already issued money 
notes determined, there is not the slightest reason 
for transferring the issuance of currency from the 
management of the Commissariat of Finances to 
the State BanL The Soviet Government does openly 
what other governments do surreptitiously. It 
covers its deficit by issuing money without attempt- 
ing to persuade anybody that this currency 
behind it any other guarantee than the respons- 
ibility of the state. 

The year 1922 is the first year of the Revolution 
for which a budget was established in the Soviet 
Republic, and in which an important part of this 
budget was computed in the form of revenues. Of 
course it cannot be expected that in the very first 
year it will be possible to cover all expenses by 
revenues. But a very important change is involved 
in the mere fact that only a certain part of the 
government expenditures and not all of them will 
be covered by new issues of currency. Naturally, 
such a change will require an important reduction 
of expenses and extraordinary sacrifices on the 
part of the state and the government.* But it was 
decided to make these sacrifices and the last Con- 
gress of Soviets confirmed the budget for 1922, 
which provides that more than two-thirds of the 
expenditures are to be covered by revenues. 

Thus the influence of the Russian State Bank 
upon the money circulation of the country is 
subject to the same restrictions as that of a com- 
mercial-industrial bank. But in spite of this limita- 
tion, its influence is still very important and may 
(in fact, it has already begun to) exert a very 



material influence on the entire realm of money 
circulation. It must not be forgotten that in the 
course of the last few years the country has been 
completely deprived of all the technical apparatus 
and methods facilitating money circulation, which 
are one of the features of bank technique. Suffice 
it to say that when it was necessary to transmit 
money from one city to another, this operation 
could be safely executed only by literally trans- 
porting the money itself. Thus the organization 
of even such a simple banking operation as the 
remitting of money materially influences circula- 
tion. It is sufficient to point out that on January 
10, 1922, i. e., at a time when the State Bank had 
been in operation less than two months, it already 
had a revenue of more than 2,200,000,000 rubles 
from commissions paid on money remittances. The 
gradual development of check circulation also in- 
fluences the circulation of money. 

The main task of the State Bank is commercial 
and industrial in character. 

In the realm of industry, the clients of the State 
Bank are divided into three categories: state indus- 
try, cooperative industry, and private industry. 
Among the industrial enterprise of the state only 
those can be fully clients of the State Bank which 
are not supplied by the state, i. e., enterprises 
which receive from the government neither money 
nor materials, and are conducted for private profit. 
In advancing money to its industrial clients, the 
State Bank carefully studies their industrial and 
financial plans, and only if it is convinced that 
these plans and programs are sound and may be 
realizeid under present conditions, the loans are 
granted. This refers to short term loans not ex- 
ceeding more than nine months. In the same way 
loans are also granted to establishments of agri- 
cultural character. 

The problem of granting credits at a time when 
the rate of exchange is falling is in general ex- 
tremely complicated and difficult to solve, and 
the solution of this problem can by no means be 
found in abstract theoretical investigations. It 
can be solved only by practical experience. In 
the beginning the State Bank restricted itself to the 
following: in order to safeguard it against possible 
and probable losses connected with die continuous 
devaluation of money, a comparatively high interest 
rate was fixed on money lent out. Thus, at the 
present time, the interest rate has been fixed at 
from 8 to 12 per cent per month. Up to the 
present there have been no complaints on the part 
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of the clients that this rate is exorbitant. If we 
take into consideration the fact that the national 
budget is drawn up in gold rubles, and that pay- 
ments on the budget are e£Feoted in paper rubles 
at a rate which changes every month, established 
according to the relation existing between the 
value of the notes and the goods, and that thus 
the wages of the employees and the workers also 
vary with these conditions, there is nothing asto- 
nishing in the practice adopted by the State Bank 
for calculating the rate of interest. It is to be 
expected that as soon as the new financial policy 
of the government will bring favorable results, 
the rate of exchange of the ruble \rill begin to 
stabilize. The interest policy of the State Bank 
will be gradually changed until it reaches a so- 
called normal level. 

As for the granting of credits to industry and 
agriculture, there are unfortunately still more seri- 
ous obstacles. I am thinking of the circumstance 
that Russian industry and agriculture at present 
are in need of long term credits. Even leaving 
aside the fact that the granting of such credits is 
made difficult by the absence of those material 
resources in our country which are necessary for 
the complete restoration of industry and agricul- 
ture, the solution of this problem also presents 
great difficulties from the point of view of financial 
and bank technique. At the present time this 
question is being made the subject of careful 
study and immediate steps for its solution have 
already been taken. 

The problem you mention, of a general reform 
of money circulation and a transition to metal 
circulation, is a problem not only in Russia but 
all over the whole world, and especially in coun- 
tries near Russia. I must declare frankly that if 
this problem is being solved in other cotmtries, 
its solution will meet with still less difficulty in 
Russia, for, owing to the tremendous devaluation 
of our currency, the metal fund necessary for with- 
drawing it from circulation and for organizing a 
metal circulation is very small when compared with 
the world supply of metal and the needs of our 
neighbors. 

The exchange operations of the State Bank could 
of course not assume large proportions up to the 
present. In the beginning these operations were 
limited to the purchase of foreign currency for ef- 
fecting money remittances to Russia. Our exchange 
activities have not as yet had the necessary basis 
in the form of commercial relations with foreign 
countries. So long as all sums obtained from ex- 
port went to the credit of the treasury, and so long 
as all expenditures for import were charged to the 
debit of the treasury, the necessary conditions for 
the development of the foreign operations of the 
State Bank did not exist. But in connection with 
the new economic policy, under which a large num- 
ber of enterprises which ceased to be supplied 
by the state, acquired the right to sell their pro- 
ducts abroad for the satisfaction of their own 
needs, also assuming the obligation to satisfy their 



own needs in foreign goods on their own account, 
there also begins to appear a field for the foreign 
activity of the State Bank. This field is being 
extended every day. The cooperatives serving the 
needs of the population will also have to conduct 
— they are already beginning to do so — ^their ovm 
importing operations for their own account. In 
addition to this it must be mentioned that even 
those enterprises which are still supplied by the 
State have at their disposal certain funds which 
they may apply at their own discretion. Besides, 
there is now a great number of branches of trade 
and industry in which private initiative has found 
a field to develop. With a view to satisfying all 
the tremendous needs mentioned above, the State 
Bank is now about to undertake an emphatic ex- 
pansion of its foreign operations. 

I understand the dissatisfaction which some 
circles are trying to provoke abroad by pointing 
out that the rate of exchange established by the 
State Bank for foreign currency does not correspond 
to the real prices. It must be explained that we 
are here dealing with one of the old schemes 
directed against the measures taken by the Soviet 
Government and aiming at perverting the meaning 
of these measures. From what I said ^ove it is 
clear that at present there does not yet exist in 
our country a legitimate, economically grotmded 
supply and demand of foreign currency, whereby 
its rate could be regulated. Under present condi- 
tions, foreign currency is only an opportunity for 
speculative investment of Russian paper money, 
and it is a matter of course that all those gentle- 
men who in facile and shady ways have acquired 
great amounts of Russian currency, will not stop 
at any price as long as they may well invest their 
loot. But they nevertheless cannot avail themselves 
of large quantities of foreign currency and for 
this reason, as soon as a big transaction appears, 
it is of necessity effected through the State Bank 
at the official rate established by it. 

You ask what is taken as a basis of the official 
rate of exchange. The basis is the relation of the 
prices for the most important articles of con- 
sumption within the country to the prices for the 
same articles on the most important foreign 
markets. After this question had for a long time 
been carefully studied by prominent Russian eco- 
nomists, we selected this method. In order to 
illustrate more clearly that the prices of the so- 
called free market are based absolutely on no 
foundation, I will show that only on this market 
are such fluctuations possible. At the end of 
December, these prices, owing to the lack of a 
fresh influx of Russian currency, dropped fifty 
per cent 

As to the question of trade in shares of the 
nationalized enterprises, I first came across it in 
Berlin. I still think that your information that 
important German banks and prominent German 
financiers are buying up these shares is not trust- 
worthy. I simply cannot believe that they could 
be so badly informed on affairs and reactions of 
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feeling in Russia that they would venture to invest 
their money in worthless paper. Those persons 
who are knocking at all aoors in Berlin to sell 
their shares, do not really believe that the enter- 
prises may be returned to their former owners. 
For this is essentially impossible. In the course 
of more than four years, in connection with the 
many evacuations, crises, reorganizations, etc., the 
property of one enterprise was transferred to an- 
other, and perhaps again transferred several times, 
the raw materials of many similar enterprises were 
concentrated in a single one not to speak of the 
fact that many enterprises were regrouped for 
completely different purposes. Only persons who 
have spent these four years abroad, living on their 
dreams of restoring the old days, can be so blinded 
as not to see what has happened. Moreover, I 
think that these gentlemen who are trying to sell 
their shares to foreigners, are not only endeavoring 
to get money for nothing, but mainly aim to drag 
foreigners into unprofitable ventures and thus to 
put obstacles to their future agreement with the 
only and legitimate owner of all the nationalized 
enterprises, i. e., the Soviet Government. 

The initial capital of the State Bank is the two 
billions in paper rubles which it received from 
the Government. Owing to the absence of free 
operating capital, this capital is of course not 
sufficient to enable the State Bank to work out all 
the great tasks imposed upon it For this reason, 
in the budget for 1922 there was provided a loan 
to the State Bank to the extent of fifteen million 
gold rubles. I have every reason to suppose that 
the State will not refuse to continue to subsidize 
the treasury of the State Bank. It is understood 
that the State Bank will have to prove to the 
Government that the capital received by it has 
been wisely invested, and that its activity is directed 
towards helping industry, agriculture and com- 
merce. 

The Bank has not received any metal funds from 
the State, but it has taken steps to obtain from 
the population the sums held by it. This operation 
is proceeding quite successfully, and if my memory 
does not deceive me, I may say that in our vaults 
there is already one million gold rubles. Of course 
as soon as a system of loci organizations has been 
developed and when there is at least one branch 
of the State Bank in every provincial capital, these 
operations as well as many others will be of much 
greater proportions. 

On the subject of the administrative side of the 
State Bank, such as the organization of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, etc., I must say, without any 
intention to eulogize the establishment placed under 
my management, that this phase has been well 
organized, and I suggest to everybody who wants 
to get acquainted with the ways in which our work 
is done to follow its progress. Suffice it to say 
that regularly, twice a month, we print reports of 
our financial situation and that every morning I 
have a report of the turnover of the preceding day. 
Of course there is an experienced banking man at 
Ae head of each department 



I am very much satisfied with my journey to 
Berlin, but I am sorry that instead of one week 
I had to stay away from Moscow for two weeks, 
but this is compensated by the fact that in addition 
to German affairs, I have also, during my sojourn 
in Berlin, been doing some business with America. 
Thus, I have already signed an agreement concern- 
ing correspondence relations with the Equitable 
Trust Company, of New York, and negotiations 
with other American, French and Swiss banks are 
nearing their conclusion. Thus, at the present 
moment, the Russian State Bank already haa con- 
nections with all other countries. 



THE CABBAGE SOUP 
By Ivan Turceniev. 

An old widow had lost her only son, a young 
man of twenty, the best worker in the village. The 
landed proprietress, owner of the village, heard of 
the old woman's misery and came to visit hsr on 
the day of the funeral. 

She found her at home. 

In the middle of the room, standing at the table, 
she was ladling out, with a slow mechanical move- 
ment of the right hand (her left hung lifeless by 
her side), a thin cabbage soup out of a smoke 
blackened pot, and was gulping one spoonful after 
another. 

The old woman's face was wan and sad, her eyes 
red and swollen; but she boreherself erect, as if 
she were in church. 

"Lord in Heaven!" thought the merciful lady of 
herself, "at such a moment she is still able to eat 
What coarse feelings these wretches have!** 

An the gentle lady recalled how she herself, a 
few years ago, after having lost a little daughter 
of nine months, had renounced in her sorrow the 
pleasure of renting a splendid bungalow not far 
from Petrograd — and had spent all the Sununer 
in the city — ^and the old woman, on the other hand, 
was simply gulping down her cabbage soup. 

Finally the gentle lady lost patience. — Tatyana!" 
she cried out, "but this is monstrous! — I cannot 
understand you! Have you not loved your son? 
Has that not been enough to make you lose your 
appetite? How is it possible for you to eat cab- 
bage soup!** 

"My Vasya is dead,** replied the old woman 
gently, and again bitter tears flowed over her 
sunken cheeks. "And I am nearing my end too: it is 
as if my head had been torn from my body. But I 
cannot let the cabbage soup go to waste; the cab- 
bage soup is salted." The gentle lady shrugged her 
shoulders and departed. Salt was cheap for her. 



DEBATERS! 

Are you preparing to meet your opponents oa the 
subject of Recognition for Soviet Russia? Buy the 
Bound Volumes of this paper: Vol. Ill, five dollars; 
Volume IV, four dollars; VoL V, three dollarm. 
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By L. SosNOvsKY 

The following account of actual happpenings in provincial Russian communities is taken from 
a recent issue of "Pravda'\ **Rasseya" is the illiterate peasant way of pronouncing and writing 
'*Rossiya'* — Russia. 



<<T]yE, the citizens of the village Rosa Lux- 
^^ emburg, of the International County 

ef the District of Kaluga, of the province of the 
same ;iame, send greetings to the Communist In- 
ternational, etc. . . '* 

Please don't consider this an invention. Tin's 
county and this village really do exist And such 
a resolution was printed in the papers. In gen- 
eral, in the province of Kaluga, the streets, the 
counties and the villages have been thoroughly re- 
named. 

**Village of Rosa Luxemburg" comes strange 
and awkward to the tongue; the same may be 
said of the village of *The DekabiisU". But was 
the former name of this village better when it 
bore the name "Yazva" (Pestilence) ? 

In my country, in the province of the Orenburg 
Cossacks, there were before the Revolution ham- 
lets and settlements, bearing the name "Paris", 
**Leipzig", "Berlin", and even — Ferc-Champenoise, 
in commemoration of certain battles and treaties. 
Why the bearded Cossacks should live in a 
locality with the amazing name of Fere-Champen- 
oise, none of them knows, not even the teacher 
and the priest. But as to "Rosa Luxemburg" and 
"The Dekabrists", the Kaluga ])eople already 
know something, and as time goes on they will 
know more. 

It took Russia four years to change the **Village 
of Pestilence" to the **Village of Rosa Luxem- 
burg". Why the village had been given the name 
*Testilciice" I do not know. The dear overlord 
had probably been angered somehow by his serfs 
and in his rage he must have rechristened the 
village with the name of "Yazva". 

Thoughtless people may console themselves with 
the thought that the name only has been changed 
and that the village of Pestilence in itself has not 
changed. Let them take what consolation they 
can from this notion. 

I am glancing through the **Memorial and Year- 
book of the Province of Kaluga for 1916." On 
page XXIX is printed the list of all the governors 
from 1776 to the Revolution of 1917. Here are 
the meat striking names: 
Prince P. P. Dolgorukov 
Prince A. D. Obolensky 
Count D. N. Tolstoi 
Prince N. D. Golitzin 
Privy Councilor A. G. Bulygin 
Prince C- D. Gorchakov 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, Chenikayev. 
They all ruled over the village of Pestilence. 
But at present the Province of Kaluga is ruled 
by die Chairman of the Executive Committee of 



the Province, Aleksey Kirillovich SamsonoVy a 
baker, of peasant stock, of the district of Kaluga. 
His substitute is N. I. Novikov, salesman, of paaa 
ant stock, also of the province of Kaluga. 

Immediately after the governor there usually 
followed, let us say, the commander of the gar- 
rison, who used to be a brigadier-general. 

At present the office of Military Commissar of 
the province and Conunander of the Garrison is 
in the hands of a workingman, the lithographer 
H. E. Almazov. 

With the permission of the dear gentlemen of 
the nobility, I will take the liberty — to compare 
the Marshal of the Nobility — there is no other 
fitting comparison — with the Chairman of the Pro- 
vincial Extraordinary Commission — the locksmith 
I. D. Ossipov, of peasant stock, of the Province of 
Kaluga. 

Instead of the former Police Commissionei — 
there is the Commander of the Provincial Militia, 
the painter V. V. Dyuzhikov — who, like all the 
other ikon-makers, was bom in the province of 
Vladimir. 

Among the liberal Zemstvo workers in the prov- 
ince of Kaluga a prominent place was occupied by 
the Cadet philosopher Prince Eugene Trubetskoy. 
He was also member of the Supreme Council of 
the Empire, and was elected from the Province 
of Kaluga. 

If we may place the present Board of Agricul- 
ture at the same level with the Zemstvo, then we 
may declare that the Prince and Philosopher has 
been replaced by the limping cobbler A. D. 
Dyudin, in charge of the Provincial Department 
of Agriculture. 

We shall close this list of the provincial author- 
ities of the past and the present by presenting 
the court authorities of the province. 

Instead of the old-time jurist, with his uniform 
and a diploma, who was the chairman of the dis- 
trict court, today the functions of Hie Chairman of 
the Provincial Revolutionary Tribunal are dis- 
charged by the printer P. I. Gromov. 

Where then are the old masters? Some of then 
have disappeared, and others are far away. 

I was in the commune *The Red Town," situ- 
ated in the former estate of the Prince Galits3ni 
(10 miles from Kaluga). His Excellency has sent 
word from abroad. He addressed to the Commune 
a letter, the contents of which are as follows: 

"Robbers and bandits!. . . . You may rob with- 
out conscience my house, my estate, my cattle. G« 
to the devil! But I beg you to spare my ancient 
linden park. On these linden trees that were 
planted by my forefathers I will hang you 
drels as soon as I come back!" 
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This letter is being preserved in the office of the 
Provincial Extraordmary Commission and I have 
advised them to save it as a museum curiosity. 

Here is one of the former masters. Near the 
building of the Executive Committee of the Pro- 
vince there always stands a well dressed coachman. 
A splendid horse, rubber tires, a peasant's cloth 
overcoat, a coachman's cap of oilcloth, and the 
hair cut in the Russian peasant manner. 

This is the former landed proprietor Unkovsky, 
the descendant of the Unkovskys who in the sixties, 
under Alexander II, were the masters of the des* 
tinies of the peasants. 

"If you please, Comrade, I will give you a ride!" 
he proposed to Almazov, Military Commander of 
the Province. 

"Get out. Comrade Unkovsky! The whole city 
knows that you charge 50,000 rubles a ride. They 
will say immediately that Almazov has become a 
grafter.'* They part amicably, the Military Com- 
mander and the cabby. The former dirty lithogra- 
pher, who was always soiled with ink, and the 
former sleek gentleman of noble birth whose fine 
white house is even now visible at the foot of the 
hill. 

Ask Almazov or Samsonov who were their own 
forefathers, how they were named and they will 
not answer you. Go to the Lavrentiev Monastery 
(at present a concentration camp), and you will 
find there a big row of marble statues at the en- 
trance of the church. All read: Unkovsky, Un- 

kovskaya, Unkovskys a venerable dynasty. 

From the aristocratic three-cornered hat with a 
sword, to the coachman's oilcloth cap with a whip. 
"If you please I will give you a ride!" 
As you see, the way from the village *Testil- 
ence" to the village "Rosa Luxemburg" is very 
long. It is not merely a change of the door sign 
or of the rubber stamp when the nobleman and 
business man have been removed from the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Province and their places 
have been taken and kept for four years by bakers, 
cobblers, lithographers, locksmiths and painters — 
all children of poor peasants of the Kaluga pro- 
vince. 

Almost the entire personnel of the Administra- 
tion of Kaluga lives in one apartment, in the 
house of a former merchant. They live in a kind 
of Commune by putting all their salaries and food 
rations into the common fund. They put the 
rooms in order themselves, arranging the samo- 
vars, etc. Their whole mode of living is watched 
by the whole town. Let one of them have a glass 
of whiskey, let him leave the house in an unsober 
condition, let him show himself on the street with 
an unworthy person, and the entire province will 
know about it 

Under the dictatorship^ the government is rather 
severe — there is no doubt about that But the 
people of the village "Rosa Luxemburg" have quite 
a different attitude towards the authorities from 
that of the village *Testilence." 

Near the village *Testilence" there lived rich 
peasants such as Yerokhin, Yevdokimov and 



others — suburban kitchen-gardeners. Sturdy 
people, they had erected for themselves comfort- 
able two-story farmhouses. It so happened that 
the Executive Committee of the Province stepped 
rather vigorously on their toes by infringing im- 
prudently and illegally upon their property 
rights. 

The Yerokhins found their way to all the high 
authorities, to the Commissariat of Agriculture, 
to the Revolutionary Military Council of the 
Republic, to the Council of People's Commissars, 
and to the All-Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee. They obtained, although only in part, their 
reinstatement in their rights, after having passed 
all the legal Soviet instances. But this is not 
important More interesting is their attitude to- 
wards the provincial authorities. 

The Yerokhins entered by force the office of 
the Chairman of the Provincial Central Executive 
Committee, shouted, threatened with reprisals on 
the part of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, and called him a counter-revolutionary for 
not complying with the decision of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee. 

Of course, the Chairman of the Provincial Execu- 
tive Committee could have simply given a sign and 
the impertinent kulak* would have felt the hand 
of the Cheka. But in the village "Rosa Luxem- 
burg" they know very well, from the poor man 
to the kulak and the priest, that the present govern- 
ment is simple, is one of their own people. 

What is Samsonov after all? Even the All- 
Russian Elder M. I. Kalininf once came to Kaluga. 
At one village meeting — as reported by local in- 
habitants — a disgruntled, irritated peasant b^an 
to address Comrade Kalinin with the strongest 
possible words (I don't know whether all these 
words would pass the censor). Kalinin listened 
and then with the general approval of the meet- 
ing, began to reprimand the basely egotistic and 
capitalistic instincts of the peasant And in doing 
so, it is said that Comrade Kalinin did not husband 
his vocabulary. 

The peasants took his side in this dispute and up 
to the present day remember the All-Russian Elder 
because of his simplicity and plain words: 

"See, he speaks our language! This is a govern- 
ment as it ought to be!" 

In the village "Pestilence" it never happened 
that the head of the supreme government author- 
ity of the whole countty should quarrel with a 
peasant in public meeting, and that he should 
consent to be addressed in not very dignified 
expressions. 

But in the village "Rosa Luxemburg" it has 
happened. 

In the company of Samsonov, ttie Chairman of 
the Provincial Executive Committee, we are direct- 



*Rich peasant. 

fXhe Ghairman of the RoBsian Central Execotrre Com- 
mittee— Tirtually the President of the Soviet Republic — 
is called by the peasants the Chief "StarosU"— the AIl- 
Rassian Village Elder. 
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ing ourselves to obo of the Soviet farms. Climb- 
ing a steep hill the machine got out of order. We 
had to walk. At the top of the hill there is a 
church containing a wonder working ikon. Once 
upon a time (when the village was called "Pes- 
tilence^) the priest and his wife were coining 
money here. Now the profiteering time is over 
and here is what is going on now: 

From the priest's house a middle-aged woman 
came out: the priest's wife. She walked towards 



us. 



"Comrade Samsonov, would it be possible for 
me to obtain two dessiatins of land? We were 
allotted land — but very far from here, while right 
here in the vicinity there is land that lies idle. It 
would not be idle with us. Would it not be 
possible to get it somehow?" 
**Will you work it yourself?" 
**We ourselves?. . . . Why certainly! Just come 
into our yard and you will see what I am doing 
with my own hands. Don't you see how my hands 
look?" 

Indeed, her hands bespoke her hard work; they 
were covered with callous spots. 

We entered the yard. The priest's wife 
showed us the felled and uprooted trees, and the 
earth that was prepared for cultivation. 

"Here we will have a kitchen-garden and berries 
next year. Come to see us next year to have tea 
and berries with us. I could do much good work, 
but I have not the land on which to do it" 

**Very well, address us at the Board of Agricul- 
ture. We will look it up. But tell me, how did 
you destroy the trees? For they were all put there 
to make a fine show in order to invite pilgrims. 
And this very hill had been thrown up for this 
purpose." 

*X)h, well, what do I care for show! I would 
not otherwise have found a place for a kitchen- 
garden." 

When leaving the priest's house, I thought to 
myself: 

"In the former days the priest's wife would not 
have boasted about her callous hands if she had 
met the governor. On the contrary, they would 
have shown the governor their well-manicured 
nails, their elegant manners, their fine furniture, 
and given him a splendid dinner. But now every 
priest's wife knows that from the village "Rosa 
Luxemburg," up to the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee in the Kremlin, all the new author- 
ities are looking at hands and paying reverence to 
those that are callous." 
Russia has changed. It has greatly changed. 
Let us turn our attention elsewhere for a 
moment. 

A few days ago I received a letter from the 
Tagan prison, from an old textile worker, I. A. 
Komarov, with whom once upon a time, before 
the^ Revolution, I had worked together in the trade 
union. ^ The fellow had done wrong, he had 
gotten into bad company, spent the union's money, 
and is now in prison awaiting trial. 



He writes: "I feel my weakness and my baseness. 
But it is very hard for me to sit here in the com- 
pany of all sorts of rabble. There is not a single 
worker here. They are all bourgeois, generals, 
bishops, chinovniks.* Although they may pretend 

to be workers, they hate them at heart " 

This is what happened in Russia. A worker 
who had committed an offence, notwithstanding 
how low he may have fallen, considers it humili- 
ating to be kept in the company of such rabble 
as generals, bourgeois, bishops, chinovniks. And 
the latter find it to their advantage to pretend to 
be workers. 

I remember another case also. After Comrade 
Krassin's first journey to London, people spoke 
of an adventure of one of the experts of our trade 
delegation in that city. He was a former bour- 
geois, powerful on the stock exchange. In London 
he wanted to go to the theatre, bought a ticket for 
one of the stalls and took his seat But then 
something happened. They asked him to leave his 
place. He showed his ticket and his papers. It was 
of no avail. It turned out he had not come in full 
dress. Such as he was, he could be admitted only 
to the places further back, or in the gallery. 

Our bourgeois was so indignant with the bour- 
geois order of civilized England, that involuntarily 
he cried out: 

"Oh, you filthy swine! They should send you 
some sailors from the Cheka .... They would 

teach you to go in full dress " 

The importance of full dress (frock coat) has 
been greatly undermined. It has been crowded 
out by the blouse. 

I take the train from Kaluga to Moscow. There 
are fellow travelers of various kinds. There is 
a pretty little lady \rith curls, every moment con- 
sulting her mirror (to see whether everything is 
still in place) and powdering her nose. She talks 
through her nose, using French expressions. With 
her are her husband — a military specialist from the 
Department of General Military Training, and 
another military specialist from the Provincial 
Military Committee. It appears that the little lady 
was a nurse in the hospital, and had found a hus- 
band there, who had been one of her typhus 
patients. 

"Under various pretexts I was getting for him 
four portions each time." 

Into the windows of the car there was shining 
the moon of Kaluga as a substitute for the non- 
existing artificial light And under the shining 
moon-light, what do you think the conversation 
was about? 

About the kitchen-gardens and potatoes. 
"In our Provincial Health Department the soil 
that was allotted to it tiumed out to be worthless. 
No matter how much it might be watered — nothing 
comes out of it. But the kitchen-garden of the 
Provincial Military Command is remarkable." 

{To be concluded in next issue,) 



•Tsarist government oflBcials. 
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Great Britain's Famine Record 

(From a recent issue of the London "Communist'^ we take the following significant articU on Ae 
rotative culpability of England and Russia in the causation of famines past and present,) 

exported in corn and cattle enough to haTO f«d the 
whole population twice over. 

As to India, the Statistical Abstracts for the 
British Empire for those years show that the 
excess of wheat production over consumption in 
India during those years was: 1898, 37,839,163 
bushels; 1899, 18,627,968 bushels; 1900, 295,083 
bushels; 1901, 14,268,562 bushels. 

The exports of foodstuflfs to Great Britain alone 
during those years include an average of over three 
million cwts. of wheat and over five million cwts. 
of rice. 

Nobody can charge such a crime upon Soviet 
Russia. All that it has is at the disposal of its 
people so far as it is physically possible to trans- 
port it More would be done — and would have been 
done — ^had its enemies repented of the evil they 
had done and put at its disposal the neooMary 
transport. 

The workers of the world must, at whatever ooet, 
strive to repair the evil that their rulers have done. 



^0 much is made of the suggestion that the famine 
•^ in Russia is due to the incompetence or worse 
of the Soviet Republic that it seems necessary to 
remind ourselves that famine is by no means an 
■nusual occurrence in the British Empire. Ireland 
and India give outstanding examples. 

Ireland gives us, too, a means of statistical com- 
parison. During the famine years of '47 and '48 
tome two millions of Irish died of famine or 
famine fever. It is computed that some ten millions 
of Russians will die (unless adequate help is im- 
mediately given) from the same causes. Here is 
a question for political moralists: If the anticipat- 
ed death of ten millions out of a population of 100 
millions proves the Soviet Government to be unfit 
to rule, what does the actual death of two millions 
ont of a population of eight million Irish prove 
with regard to the British Imperial rulers of Ire- 
land? 

The case of India is even more impressive be- 
eause of the constant recurrence of the phenomenon. 
Here are a few examples: 
1769-70 — Great Famine in Bengal. A third of the 

population (10,000,000) perished. 
1790-92 — General Famine — known as the Skull 
Famine (because the victims died in such 
numbers that they could not be buried). 
1«38— Famine in N. W. Provinces. 
1869 — Intense famme in Rajputana. 1,500,000 
died. 
1816-78 — Famine in Bombay, Madras and Mysore. 

5,000,000 deaths. 
1898-1901— Famine. 1,000,000 deaths. 

In 160 years of British rule India has "enjoyed" 
nineteen famines and five severe scarcities. It 
should be noted, too, that the outbreaks of bubonic 
plague which are all but perpetual in India are 
directly induced by the systematic malnutrition of 
ihe^ Indian people — a result made inevitable by 
their ruthless exploitation at the hands of British 
and Indian Imperialist capitalism. 

There have been for 170 years two main capa- 
cities in which Englishmen have gone to India — 
either aa officials or as merchant or industrial cap- 
italists. In each case their one object was to ex- 
tract as much as was physically possible from the 
Indian people. The result is indicated above. With 
monotonous regularity perpetual plague is relieved 
by periods of famine, and the protests of the people 
are met with "Rowlatt Acts" and their sequel- 
violent repression. 

An indication of the workings of Capitalist Im- 
perialism (and another measure of comparison 
inth Soviet Russia) is given by the damning fact 
that alike in the classic Irish famine of '47 and '48, 
and in those in India of more recent date, food in 
large quantities was exported from the stricken 
lands. 

Fr<Mn Ireland during the famine years there was 



NOTE TO CHINA 

{Mr, Alexander K, Paikess, Plenipotentiary Extraordinary 
of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic on a 
special mission to the Chinese Government^ has sent a 
letter to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
China, W, W, Yen, expressing the gratitude of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Government for the disinterested 
help rendered by the Chinese people and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to the Russian famine sufferers. It reads:) 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

tt is with feelings of the utmost satisfactioa that I 
have the honor to note the humane activities of the Qiinese 
people in rendering assistance to the famine-stricken Rus- 
sians. The famine is of an unprecedented extent. In 
the most fertile regions of Russia, the Volga provinces, 
millions of people are now suffering the horrors of famine 
and consequent disease. The Government of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic is exerting itself to the 
utmost in dealing with this natural calamity and in alleviat- 
ing the sufferings of the people. In the first instance, the 
Soviet Government addressed an appeal to the people of 
Russia urging all classes and sections to devote their 
energy to the struggle against famine. The spontaneous 
activity of the whole people, directed first and last to the 
relief of the distress of millions, is a sure pledge of a 
successful conclusion of the campaign that the Government 
has initiated against this calamity, which has strickea the 
people of Russia after seven years of war and a universal 
blockade. 

The Government of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic has duly considered the possibility that its utmost 
exertion and the combined efforts of the people may prove 
inadequate to secure a victory over this terrible disaster; 
and the Soviet Government has therefore sent out a 
universal appeal on behalf of the population of the fasiine- 
stricken districts. The Commissar for Foreign Affairs of 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, not mini- 
mizing the extent of the disaster, has made an appeal to 
international solidarity and to the sympathy of the world, 
offering every possible opportunity for the fullest and moat 
complete expression thereof. As might have been anticipat- 
ed, the working people of all countries promptly responded 
to this appeal, but very few Governments did so. Most 
of those Governments that blockaded Russia at the time 
of her Great Revolution sought to profit by the lamiiM 
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that held many millions of Russians in its grip, by making 
demands on the Russian Government and attempting to 
use the famine as a pretext for interference in Russia's 
domestic affairs. China is to be counted amongst the 
very few Governments that offered disinterested help to 
the sufferers without any ulterior motive. Having just 
arrived in China on a special mission as the representative 
ef the Government of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic, I experience the utmost pleasure and satisfaction 
in noting the sincere promptitude with which the Chinese 
Government and the widest circles of Chinese society 
have come to the assistance of the famine-stricken Russian 
population. 

In expressing my deepest gratitude to Your Excellency 
and through Your Excellency to the President of the Com- 
mittee for Russian Famine Relief, to the members of the 
Committee, to the press, and to the Chinese people, I beg 
Your Excellency to allow me to state my firm conviction 
that the activities of the Chinese people in this matter will 
be appreciated by the Russian people and by the Russian 
Government, on whose behalf I have the honor to address 
Your Elxcellency, and will contribute to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between the two Great Republics of 
China and Soviet Russia. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to assure Your Excel- 
lency of my highest consideration and esteem. 

(Signed) Alexander K. Paikess, 
Plenipotentiary Extrctordinary of the Russum 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, 
His ExceDency, 
Dr. W. W. Yen, 
Minttur of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of China. 



RUSSIAN FOREIGN OFFICE LIST 

Staff of Foreign Office on December 1, 1921. 
Board: 

People's Commissar for Foreign AflFairs: G. V. 
Chicherin (General Control, Eastern Dept, 
Information Dept). 

Assistant P. C. for Foreign Affairs: M, M. Litvinov 
(Western Dept, Economico- Juridical Dept.) 

Member: V. R. Menzhinsky (Border Stales). 

Member: P. P. Gorbunov (Organization and (Gen- 
eral Management). 

Total staff, 1301. 

Russia's Foreign Missions 

The following is the list of Foreign Missions of 

the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic at 

December 1, 1921: 

Plenipotentiary Missions : 

GERMANY: Plenipotentiary Representative, Kres- 
tinsky. Assistant, Pashukainia. Secretary, 
Brodovsky. 

LATVIA: Plenipotentiary Representative, Gahet- 
sky. Assistant, Alexandri. Secretary, Kliavin. 
Libau Consul, Zhenersky. 

LITHUANIA: Charge d'Aff aires, Sander. 

FINLAND: Charge d'Aff aires, Cernich. Secretary, 
Korinetz. 

ESTHONIA: Plenipotentiary Representative, Lit- 
vinov. Assistant, Stark. Secretary, Shenshev. 

POLAND: Plenipotentiary Representative, Kara- 
khan. Assistant, Obolensky. Secretary, Lorenz. 

TURKEY: Plenipotentiary Representative, Aralov. 
Assistant, Mikhailov. 



PERSIA: Plenipotentiarv Reprewntalivc, Roth- 
stein. Secretary, Nikanovich. 
AFGHANISTAN: Plenipotentiary Repre««tative, 

Raskolnikov. Secretary, Rosenberg. 
BOKHARA SOVIET REPUBLIC: Plenipotentiary 

Representative, Yurenev. Secretary, Bodrov. 
KHIVAN SOVIET REPUBLIC: Plenipotentiary 

Representative, Byk. Secretary, Oskolskaya. 
ARMENIA, GEORGIA, and AZERBAIJAN: Pleni- 
potentiary Representative, Legran. Secretary, 

Schiffers. Consuls at Baku and Batum. 

War Prisoners' Commission: 
AUSTRIA: Chairman, Bronsky. Secretary, Huber. 

Special Missions: 
CHINA: Plenipotentiary Extaordinary, Paikos. 
FAR EASTERN NEGOTIATIONS AT DAIREN: 

Plenipotentiary Extraordinary, Markhlevsky. 

Secretary, Vilensky. 

Trade Delegations: 
GREAT BRITAIN: Chairman, Krassin. Arirtant, 

Berzin. Secretary, Klishko. 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA: Chairman, Mostovtnko. 

Secretary, Shutko. 
ITALY: Chairman, Vorovsky. Assistant, Tikh- 

menev. Secretary, Stranyan. 
NORWAY: Chairman, Mikhailov. Secretary, 

Zaretskaya. 
SWEDEN (Cientrosoyus Delegation): Chairman, 

Kerzhenstev. Assistant, Heller. Secretary, 

Simanovsky. 



Read the April 15 

issue of 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

It will contain a number of exceptionally 
interesting features. Among them are: 
METEOROLOGICAL CAUSES OF THE 
FAMINE, a scientific exposition of the 
situation, with maps and charts. 

WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM: A 
Communication from the F. S. R., showing 
how much each city in the U.^ S. A. has 
done to fight the Famine. 

TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SWEDEN. 
Full text of this new document, signed at 
Stockholm, March 1, with important Swed- 
ish comment 

Price, Fifteen CenU 
At All Newsstands 
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National Office Notes 



(The following notes of interest in eonneetion with the campaigns to raise funds have been 
prepared by the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia, 201 West 13th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Have we heard from you?) 



Three Carloads of Russian Toys for American 
Children 
A CABLE was received on March 14 by the 
'^^ Friends of Soviet Russia to the eflfect that 
the peasants in the famine area of Soviet Russia 
are sending three carloads of wooden toys to their 
American friends. 

The peasants of the Volga region are desirous 
of showing their gratitude toward the American 
workers who, when their Russian fellow-workers 
were starving, did their utmost to aid them. Hence 
this shipment of these highly prized products of 
the deft Russian fingers. 

It is not generally known that the wooden toys 
made by Russian peasants are aoted for their 
originality and beauty. Yet, wherever handicraft 
is understood, these wooden toys are regarded as 
among the choicest in the world. 

These wooden toys will be disposed of at ba- 
zars, and the proceeds returned in food and other 
necessities to the famine areas of Russia. Every 
friend of Soviet Russia will endeavor to procure 
one of these toys. 
Largest Shipment of Clothing to Soviet Russia 

While appealing for aid to the outside world, the 
Soviet Government is doing its utmost to collect 
as much grain within greater Russia as possible. 
Thus the provinces with "good" and "poor" har- 
vest, the famine provinces, and also Siberia, North- 
em Caucasus, Kirghiz, Turkestan, Crimea and the 
Ukraine furnished more than 3,000,000 tons of 
grain up to January 11. More than 700,000 have 
been allocated for seeding purposes. 

At the same time, the government is reclaiming 
considerable of the marsh land and is making an 
effort to put into use much of the arable land at 
present untouched. There are more than 20,000,- 
000 acres of land in the south that could be culti- 
vated if irrigated. 

In the Moscow province the workers of the mills 
and factories have organized small farms covering 
an area of 24,000 square miles. Further land is 
being freed and will be cultivated on a large scale 
and by modern methods. 

Great Need of Motor Vehicles 
Soviet Russia is a vast country. The roads are 
not very good, as a result of the devastating work 
of the counter-revolutionaries, and of the years of 
warfare, during which very little constructive or 
repair work could be done. But in addition, Soviet 
Russia is in dire need of motor vehicles. Thus 
the total nimiber of motor vehicles at the present 
time is only 23,000 and all are not fit for service. 
America, the home of the motor car and truck, 
must furnish the Russian workers and peasants 
with sufficient motor implements to ensure a good 
harvest next fall. 



Soviet Russia still clamors for lorries and trac- 
tors. American workers must heed the call. 

Famine Scouts and Women's Division, F. S. R. 

The Friends of Soviet Russia has inaugurated 
two new sections for extending its work. The 
children of this country are to be recruited for the 
great work of relief, especially for the children. 
The mothers and working-class women are to be 
organized to aid their suffering sisters in the land 
of Hunger. The two departments have been put 
under the direction of a well-known comrade. Rose 
Pastor Stokes, to whom all inquiries should be 
sent 

Work of Friends of Soviet Russia Endorsed 
by Prominent Periodicals. 

A heated controversy has been raised in the 
capitalist press regarding the activities of the 
various relief organizations. The attitude of the 
Friends of Soviet Russia to the matter of relief 
is plain and needs no frequent reiteration. The 
F. S. R. is a working class organization furnish- 
ing relief for the starving workers and peasants 
in Soviet Russia without reservations. It does 
so in the realization that there are bonds of solid- 
arity between the workers of all countries, that man- 
ifest themselves particularly during a crisis. 

The success which the F. S. K. has achieved 
in relief has been recognized by the working class 
of America. Such liberal periodicals as the 
Nation, New Republic, and Freeman have openly 
espoused the cause of the F. S. R. and helped it 
to parry the malicious attacks being made on 
unofficial relief organizations. 

The Russian famine is the touchstone of loyalty 
to the working class. 

Notable Success in New York Tag Days. 

Despite a heavy downpour of rain, despite the 
refusal of permit for a tag day, the New York 
branch has attained notable results. About $12,- 
000 was collected, adding to the big total that the 
New York comrades have raised up to date. 

International Affiliation of the F. S. R. 

Realizing the necessity of centralization and 
coordination of work, the Friends ot Soviet Russia 
has officially affiliated with the Worker's Inter- 
national Famine Relief Committee, Berlin, which 
is the agent for the various workers' relief organ- 
izations in the countries of Europe and America. 
All of the shipments are directed to the repre- 
sentative of the Committee in Soviet Russia, are 
taken in hand by him and forwarded without 
delay to the province of Kazan, which has been 
designated as the field of activity of the workers' 
organizations. The organizations of all the other 
countries have representatives in Kazan aiding Ib 
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tke distribution of relief. The F. S. R. has been has become apathetic and indifferent to its fate. 



asked to send a man to aid in this work. 
Do not Become Weary! 

*News has come lately from the famine area 
showing that the famine is extending to areas 
hitherto not so badly affected. The population 



The children's homes are crowded. The people* 
long undernourished, are falling prey to typhus. . . 
However numerous and great the gifts of the 
workers and their organizations, however oppress- 
ive their own economic situation may be, relief 
work must continue. We dare not become weary! 



Books Reviewed 



MAXIM GORKY: Reminiscences of Leo Nikolayevich 

Tolstoy. Authorized translation from the Russian by S. 

S. Koteliansky and Leonard Woolf. B. W. Huebsch, 

New York, Boards, 86 pages. 

Some have said that the Russian Revolution could not 
have taken place if the Russian people had not been satu- 
rated with Tolstoyan ideas. This opinion is not confirmed 
by a reading of Gorky*s ^^Reminiscences of Tolstoy.** If 
ever there was a man with a contempt for all that we call 
^'progress'* it was Tolstoy. This scepticism is plainly re- 
vealed in the conversations recorded by Gorky in this book. 

On one occasion, speaking of intellectuals, Tolstoy said: 
''An inteUectual is like the old Galician prince Vladimirko 
who, as far back as the twelfth century, boldly declared, 
There are no miracles in our time.* Six hundred years 
have passed and all the inteUectuals hammer away to each 
other: *There are no miracles, there are no miracles.' And 
the people believe in miracles just as they did in the 
twelfth century.** 

Tolstoy realized clearly how little influence literature has 
on the great mass of the people. After spending some hours 
one day receiving and conversing with a group of peasants, 
he said to some of his literary friends: ''We shall soon 
cease completely to understand the language of the people. 
Now we say: the 'theory of evolution', 'the role of the in- 
dividual in history,* 'the evolution of science*, and a peas- 
ant says: 'You can*t hide an awl in a sack*, and all theories, 
histories, evolutions, become pitiable and ridiculous be- 
cause they are incomprehensible and unnecessary to the 
people. But the peasant is stronger than we, he is more 
tenacious of life, and there may happen to us what hap- 
pened to the tribe of Atzurs, of whom it was reported to 
a scholar: 'All the Atzurs have died out, but there is a 
parrot here who knows a few words of their language.* ** 

Once Tolstoy reproached Gorky for having overdrawn a 
character in one of his stories, but later he smilingly ad- 
mitted that "all writers are inventors, they alter their char- 
acters to suit themselves.** But he added sternly: 

"That is why I say that art is a Ue, an arbitrary sham, 
harmful for people. One writes not what real life is, but 
what one thinks of life oneself. What good is that to any 
•ne — how I see that tower or sea or Tartar — ^what interest 
•r use is there in it?** 

In Tolstoy's eyes, women were always "dangerous**. He 
believed total abstinence from sexual indulgence to be an 
ideal of conduct, and in the Kreutzer Sonata, a book which 
is kept carefully locked away on the closed shelf of Amer- 
ican public libraries as lustful, he preached a terrible ser- 
mon against sexual relations within and without the mar- 
riage state. Hence his dislike of woman, the temptress. 
*Tolstoy talked much of women**, says Gorky, — ^"but in 
my opinion, he regards them with implacable hostility. It 
is the hostility of the male who has not succeeded in getting 
all the pleasure he could, or it is the hostility of the spirit 
against the 'degrading impulses of the flesh*. But it is 
hostility and cold as in Anna KareninaJ* Some visitors were 
once discussing women in Tolstoy*s presence, when he sud- 
denly cried out: "And I will tell the truth about women 
when I have one foot in the grave. I shall tell it, jump into 
my coffin, puD the lid over me, and say, 'Do what you like 
now. 

Gorky, who above all things admires the order and crea- 
tive activity of the West, often found himself in opposition 



to Tolstoy. He disliked Tolstoy*s non-resistant teachings 
and feared the effect they might have on his countrymen, 
already too prone, as he thought, to indolence and passivity. 
But the very fact that the two men disagreed so funda- 
mentally lends animation to Gorky*s recollections and in no 
way detracts from the reverence vrith which he regards 
Tolstoy as great artist and great man. 

"I remember his keen eyes — they saw everything through 
and through — and the movements of his fingers, as though 
they were perpetually modeling some thing out of the air, 
his talk, the jokes, his favorite peasant words, his elusive 
voice. And I see what a vast amount of life was embodied 
in the man, how inhumanly clever he was, how terrifying. 

"And I, who do not believe in God, looked at him for 
some reason very cautiously and a little timidly. I looked 
and thought: 'This man is godlike.*** 

M. H. 



The Russian Famine, Pictures, Appeals. Russian Famine 
Pamphlet No. 1. Published by the Friends of Soviet 
Russia, 201 West 13th St., New York, 1922. Paper, 
32 pages. 

The cover design is a sea of hands outstretched for food. 
In addition, thirty-seven photographs, many of them large, 
give some idea of the seriousness of the famine situation. 
The text also is interesting, since it includes many appeals 
from various sources — including the appeals of Helen Keller 
and Maxim Gorky. It is to be hoped that the stirring 
scenes depicted, and the unmistakable language of the 
appeal for aid, may strengthen the understanding of how 
necessary it is for the workers of the United States to join 
with the workers of other lands in giving succor to Russia- 
We understand there has been a little delay in the pre- 
paration of the second pamphlet of this series, "Famine in 
Russia and Capitalism Abroad**, but we hope to be able 
to welcome a copy of it in the review pages of our next 



LEBEDEW: 
Berlin C. 54: 



Die Textilarbeiter in Sowjet-Russland. 
A. Seehof & Co., 1921. Paper, 20 pages. 



An interesting study of the conditions of work and pay 
of an important branch of Russian industry, which becomes 
doubly important since it is one of the occupations in 
which tremendous improvements have been made since the 
Revolution. Textile workers in Russia in the Tsarist days 
were very poorly paid, as may be seen from the following 
table, taken from this pamphlet: 

Comparative Annual Wages of Metal and Textile Workers 

Year Metal Workers Textile Workers 

1914 533 rub. 28 kop. 283 rub. 59 kop. 

1915 718 rub. 28 kop. 537 rub. 88 kop. 

1916 1050 rub. 68 kop. 543 rub. 95 kop. 

Much of the process of organization of the textile 
workers falls in the period immediately following the 
revolution, and constitutes the subject-matter proper of the 
pamphlet. But let him who is interested get the pamphlet* 
We found a copy of it in the New York Public Library. 

J. W. H. 
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Relief Contributions, March 1-15 

//ere is a fvU list of contributions, both from individuals and organizations, received at the National Office of 
the Friends of Soviet Russia^ 201 IT est 13th St., during the first half of March. The folloudng abbreviations should 
be noted: F. S, R. {Friends of Soviet Russia), S, T, A, S. R, {Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia), R, C. 
{contributions received in response to "RoU'CalV* appeal). The next issue of Soviet Russia will print contributions 
for the second half of March, as well as the total for the whole month. 



Mmr. Jf«. 



Comtributort 



4e>l l0ka Barccvieh, LUt 5421, E. 

Chicago. Ind 30.00 

409S F. S. IL Branch, PumJc. N. J. 1S.00 

40M RsMian Sec, F.S.K.. N. Y. C. 258.59 
40f7 €oU. U. M. W. of A., No. 1286, 

StewartiTille, 66.50 

4018 Chat. Shattokaa, San Fernando. 

Cal 2^ 

4059 F. S. R. Branch. N. Y. C .... 249.17 

4060 F. S. R. Branch. Grand Rapid*, 

Mich 400.57 

4001 F. S. R. Branch. Vancouver, B. 

C. Can 247.50 

406S P. Unowitch. U%\ 14129. Her- 

tick. 47.10 

40O CoU. Mra. E. Koukly d B. At- 

fiewica. Detroit. Mich 24.50 

4064 N. BaAura. Nor«ricb. Cann. .. 17.30 

4065 F.S.R. Branch, nluth. Minn... 16.20 

4066 F.S.R. Br. Maaon City. Iowa.. 6.50 

4067 W. L. F. SUeich. Milwaukee. 

Wi»c 2.50 

4068 Dora NeUun. Creen&eld. Mate. 1.00 

4069 F.S.R. Br. ChicaKO. Ill 1000.00 

4070 Co-operative Temperance Cafe 
"Idrou". Chicaeo. HI 300.00 

4071 F.S.R. Br.. Duluth. Minn 150.00 

4072 F.S.R. Br.. Rocheater. N. Y... 150.00 

4073 F.S.R. Br.. Minneapolie. Minn. 94.00 

4074 Mary C. Tra.k. N. Y. C .... 25.00 

4075 F.S.R. Br., Hartford. Conn. .. 22.00 

4076 Zeliaa Reefer. Kan»at City. Mo. 20.00 

4077 Theo. Peierton, Rockford. III. 10.00 
40TB W.S. & D.B.F., Br. 225. Colum- 

hue, 7.00 

4079 F. 8. R. Branch. Wilniin«t>n. 

Del 5.00 

4000 C. C. Mlgllaccio, N. Y. C 5.00 

4081 CN. Morgan. Eliubeth. N. J. 5.00 

4082 Mra. Lorenao Webber. Portlaad, 

Mich 5.00 

4063 Dr. A. R. Melniroff. Phiia., Pa. 5.00 
4084 Nuas Broe.. W. Homeatead. 

P« 5.00 

4065 Montagne Palraer. Tenafly. N.J. 10.00 

4086 F.S.R. Br. Superior. Wi»c. .. 120.00 

4067 Finn. Sociallet Br.. Banga. 

Mich 25.00 

4068 F.S.R. Br. San Francisco. Cal. 60.00 

4089 F.S.R. Br. Stamford, Conn. ... 128.10 

4090 Uth. Workers Literary Soc. Br. 

12. Pittaton, Pa 22.00 

4091 1. K. Ceorgieir. Chilco. Idahs 5.00 

4092 D. K. Ceorgieir. Chilco. Idaho 5.00 

4093 S. N. Kialdjieff. Chilco, Idaho 5.00 

4094 Friends. Crystal Springs. Fla. 12.00 

4095 G. Markua. Oakland. Cal 10.00 

4096 Lonia Crokaerta. Downey, P. 0.. 

C«L 10.00 

4097 M. Kohosoff. N. Y. C 10.00 

4098 Mr. k Mn. A. A. Sather, Jef. 
feraon Qty. Mo. 10.00 

4099 T. Sknsnichenko. Detroit, Mich. 10.00 

4100 C P. Foster. Buffalo, N. Y... S.OO 

4101 J. A. Schmidt. Buffalo N. T. 5.00 

4102 Owen Cattell. N. Y. C S.00 

4103 I. Citaan. Philadelphia, Ps 5.00 

4104 H. H. Sweetland. Brush. Colo. 5.00 

4105 Mra. 5. Olson. Wanron. Pa S.OO 

4106 C.S. Olinger. Birmingham, AU. 5.00 

4107 I. Franklin. Mffwaukee. Wiac... 5.00 

4108 F. H. Hagerman. Cinsinnatti. O. 5.00 

4109 I. H. Williams. Greenaburg. Pa. S.OO 

4110 Rev. L. 1. Andenon. Bklyo, 

N. Y 125.5S 

4111 F. Waechtler. Yananda. Mont... 5.00 

4112 Ed. Hugeta. New York Oly.... 8.00 

4113 Veit Knutdedet. New Baden, 

ni S.00 

4114 Jas. R. Walker. Rnskln. Fla. .. 2.00 

4115 A.M.W. Pennypacker. Phila., Pa. 1.00 

4116 Chaa. Kunts. IseUn. N. 1 25.00 

4117 Dr. N. Dubroff. Haselton. Pa. 29.25 

4118 Franeo Belgian Propaganda Qub. 
Lawranoe, Masa. 140140 

•l«0 Lithuanian F. S. R., Worceatar. 

Mass 63.80 

4Hi F.S.R. Br. Bayonne. N. J 32.25 



Rec. No. 



Contributor* 



dmcmmt 



4121 Russian Sec. FSR. N. Y. C... 69.76 

4122 F.S.R. Br. Salt Uke City. Utah 33.75 

4123 XII Dist. Uth. Am. Wka. Lit. 
Assn.. Pittston, Pa 12.44 

4124 A. H. Lampe. Breckenridge, 

Colo 1.00 

4125 F.S.R. Branch. Boaton. Masa... 300.00 

4126 W. C. Cmbe. OakUnd, Cal. .. 20.00 

4127 Mary Wilson. N. Y. C 10.00 

4128 Mark Merwin, Bklyn. N. Y. .. 10.00 

4129 Watta & Church. Pittabnrg. 

Kans 10.00 

4130 Isabel Martin. Chico, Cal 10.00 

4131 L. J. PeUn. Salt Uke Qty. 

Uuh 8.00 

4132 Adolph Schwarti. N. Y. C .... 5.00 

4133 F. Fredrickaon. Finlayson, Minn. 5.00 

4134 I. Kettola. Finlayson. Minn... 5.00 

4135 A. & A. Mencke. Cleveland. O. 7.00 

4136 L. Paulcer. Alice Arm, B. C, 
Canada 2.00 

4137 S. E. Coble. Huntington. Ind.. 2.00 

4138 C. A. Kaley. HunUngton. Ind.. 2.00 

4139 W. J. Conarty. Huntington. Ind. 2.00 

4140 J. Merkl, Abiu Springs. La 1.50 

4141 Mra. L. Lagarde. New Orieana. 

U 1.00 

4142 Ole Hove. Templeton. Cal 1.00 

4143 I. Putnam. Templeton. Cal.... 1.00 

4144 F. S. R. Branch. Newark. N. J. 500.00 

4145 R. & L. Sandera. N.Y.C. 2-$S 
War Savings Sumps 

4146 F. S. R. Branch, Oeveland, O. 885.57 

4147 Coll. by Bert Sharp. Liberty 
Centre, Ohio 25.05 

4148 Coll. by L. J. Peanlrek, W. 

Park, Ohio 17.50 

4149 F. S. R. Br.. Maynard. Mass. 15.50 

4150 F. S. R. Br.. Buffalo. N. Y. 13.75 

4151 Coll. by G. Peari. Eureka. Cal. 10.50 

4152 Coll. by R. C. Holbrook. New 
Kamilche, Wash 4.50 

4153 R. Baldwin. Oswego. Mont 2.50 

4154 Irl. Shaw. Emmett. Idaho 2.50 

4155 F. S. R. Br. Vancouver. Can. 489.59 

4156 Mra. T. C. Hawley. Lodi. Cal. 3.70 

4157 J. Mavrin. Lbt 15628. Chisholm, 

Minn 119.00 

4158 Dr. L. Eloeoaer. San Frandaco. 

Cal 100.00 

4159 F. S. R. Branch, Quincy. Masa. 100.00 

4160 C. C. Barth. Phila.. Pa 50.00 

4161 C. M. Bumham. N. Y. C 15.00 

4162 C. J. Markaon. Phila.. Pa 10.00 

4163 Altenburg Piano House, Elia.. 

N. J 10.00 

4164 L. Balsam. Detroit, Mich.... 10.00 

4165 H. H. Levine. Warren. Ohio.. 10.00 

4166 Caaper Leuthold. Milwaukee. 

Ore 4.00 

4167 H. Oberholrer, Clackamas. Ore. 5.00 

4168 J. E. W4^er. Milwaukee. Ore. 1.00 

4169 A. J. Libeit. Newark. N. J.... 5.00 

4170 M. Michailovsky, Sooth River. 

N. J 5.00 

4171 A Friend of the Caoae, Modaato, 
California 5.00 

4172 Mra.Lola Barnes. Richmond. Cal. 5.00 

4173 A. H. Wattera, New Caatle, Pa. 5.00 

4174 Gregory PoUoek. Bklyn. N. Y. S.OO 

4175 Adolf Fergin. Detroit. Mich.. 5.00 

4176 L. F. Hill. Alexandria. Va.... 5.00 

4177 1. A. Jobanaon. Tacoma. Waah. 5.00 

4178 Witt Bswden, Phila., Pa 5.00 

4179 Y. S. Lawpe. Denver. Colo 2.00 

4180 Patrick Keams. Buffalo. N. Y. 1.00 

4181 F. S. Lowe. Tucson. Aria. 1.00 

4182 Fred Bippert, Buffalo. N. Y. S.OO 

4183 F. S. R. Br.. Rochester. N. Y. 150.00 

4184 F. S. R. Br., Yonkera. N. Y. 100.00 

4185 Workera' Party. Pittsburgh. Pa. 25.00 

4186 1. Lowenfeld. N. Y. City.... 25.00 

4187 M. A. Heyman. N. Y. Qty.. 25.00 

4188 Mra. F. W. Reed. Cambridge. 

Maas. 20.00 

4189 WilUrd Reed, Jr.. Cambridge. 

Maaa 5.00 

4190 Dr. I. Glasaman. New York Qty 90.00 

4191 P. WhiUng. Iowa Qty, Iowa 15.00 



Jtac N9. 



Contributors 



Amount 



4192 N. Vowneaky, Pittabnrg, Pa.... 10.00 

4193 H. A C. EnnUfi Lyona. N. Y. 10.08 

4194 A. S. Boyd. N. Y. Qly 10.00 

4195 A. Waabauer. Rockford, 111 lO.Ot 

4196 Ed. Robinson. Perry. Okla.... 10.00 

4197 E. C. Needham. Wash.. D. C. 10.00 
4196 Mra. C. E. Yerge. Loa Angeles. 

Cal 10.00 

4199 C. P. Pafort. N. Y. City 10.06 

4200 B. F. Mizoo. Elkhart. Tex 10.00 

4201 W. Reber. New York Qty.... 5.00 

4202 R. H. Heller. New York Qty 4.00 

4203 J. N. DeTemple. Sierra Modre. 

Cal 5.00 

4204 £. Matuais, Pbila.. Pa 3.00 

4205 Dr. W. Van Nctte, Clyde. Ohio 2.00 

4206 F. S. R. Br.. Danville. Ill 2.00 

4107 P. L. Werth. Frankfort. So. D. 1.00 

4208 R. Wight. Danbory. Ohio 1.00 

4209 CoU. Open Court Forum. Bklyn. 

N. Y 25.00 

4210 1. M. Kahn. N. Y. City 2.00 

4211 Ed. Wilharm. Phila.. Pa.... 2.00 

4212 I. Soughan. Ft. Wayne. lud.. 2.00 

4213 Asworth. New York Qty.... 5.00 

4214 A. Chorover, New York Qty.. S.00 
4315 A. E. Johnson. Grand Rapids. 

Mich l.0« 

4216 I. Ceriicky. Cleveland, Obi).. 1.00 

4217 B. M. Parclhoff. N. Y. City.. 2.00 

4218 Rose Parelhoff. New York Qty 2.00 

4219 Elinor Parelboff, New York Qty 2.00 

4220 D. Olson. Dultith. Minn 2.00 

4221 Sara Villas. New York Citj.. 2.00 

4222 S. Jackson, Flourtown. Pa 1.00 

4223 Coll. by Mallen. Bklyn. N. Y. 111.00 

4224 J. Wfdk. Edwardsville, Pa.... 2.00 

4225 R. B. Hayes. Redding. Cal.... 1.00 

4226 Russian Educ. School, Bayonne, 

N. J 200.00 

4227 M. Vanausdall. Berkeley Reighta. 

N. J 8.00 

4228 Miss McDonald. N. Y. Qty.. .50 

4229 N. T. Herbst. Bklvn. N. Y 5.00 

4230 Donna Todd. Selma. Cal 5.00 

4231 R. H. Hayea. Redding. Cal.... 1.00 

4232 M. C. Dean. Muscatine. Iowa.... 1.00 

4233 John Penvern. N. Y. Qty.... S.OO 

4234 J. Beriinblur. New York Qty 15.00 

4235 M. E. Broughton. Phila.. Pa. 5.00 

4236 Yam Modrelewski. Brid^port, 

Conn 2.00 

4237 H. B. Windena. Forsyth. Mont. 2.00 

4238 L. T. Matson. Cleveland. Ohio 2.00 

4239 Emil Kern. Irvington. N. J... 2.00 

4240 Anonymous. Waukegan. HI.... 1.00 

4241 Wm. Brown. Belvidere. N. Y. 10.00 

4242 G. 0. Lindauer. Seattle. Waah. 10.00 

4243 Mra. G. Wilson. PortUnd. Ore. 10.00 

4244 G. E. Br3wn. Amherat. Maaa. 5.00 

4245 R. J. Alport. Buffalo. N. Y. 5.00 

4246 G. Lipinski. Jersey City. NJ. 5.00 

4247 Ben. Smith. Chariotte. N. C. S.OO 

4248 Dan Jerick. Eureka. Cal 5.00 

4249 R. De Cunto. E. Boaton. Masa. S.OO 

4250 J. Creidcnberg. N. Y. aty.... S.OO 

4251 S. Lindstrand. Chicago, HI.... 5.00 

4252 Russian See. FSR. N. Y. Qty 815.25 

4253 H. A. Dolge. DolgeviUe, N. Y. S.00 

4254 Robt. Melville. Bonner. Mont. S.OO 

4255 F. E. Smith, W. Roxbnry, Masa. 5.00 

4256 A. N. Davis. BrookUne, Maa. 5.00 

4257 K. A. Cheyney. Phila. Pa..... 5.00 

4258 Leo Hanan, N. Y. Qty 5.00 

4259 J. Padolsky. Dorchester, Maas. 5.00 

4260 A Friend. Hamilton. Msnt..... 3.00 

4261 H. Roenne. Ithaca. N. Y I.OO 

4262 A..W. of A. for Ribboa Workera, 

New York City 67.55 

496S CoU. of Finnish Gronp, Boar 

CrMk, Mont. 55.50 

4264 F.S.R. Br.. IntemaUoaal Falla. 

Minn 51.16 

4265 F.S.R. Br., International Palla. 

Minn 34.25 

4266 F.S.R. Br., Holvoke. Mass.... 33.13 

4267 Geo. Laafelt. WUton. Cal JO 

4268 H. WUlmaa. Couir Daleno. Ida. 3.75 

4269 Robt. Lntgo. Napa« Cal 2.90 
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CoM$ribui0rM 



427t 
4271 
4272 
4273 
4274 
4275 
4276 
4277 

4278 
4279 
4280 
4281 
4282 
4285 
4284 
4285 
4286 
4287 
4388 
4189 
4290 
4291 

4291 
429S 

4294 

4295 

4196 
4297 
4296 



4301 
4SQ8 



4306 

4307 
4808 

4309 
4310 
4811 
4311 
ttlS 
4314 
ttlS 
4316 
4317 
4318 

4319 
4320 
4331 

43SS 
4328 
4324 
4325 

4326 
4317 
4S28 

4329 
4330 

4331 

4331 
4333 
4334 
4335 
4336 
4337 

4338 

4339 
4340 
4341 

4341 
4343 



4347 

eis 

4349 
4350 
4851 
48St 

4358 



A. J. CaM. aovU. Cd 22.50 

A. Swanton, B«n Lomond, Cal« 3.75 

H. Blum. Napa, Cal 2.50 

Dr. Louia Long. N. Y. Qty 2.00 

D. H. Howell. Quay. FU.... 3.50 
r. G. Peterson. Chico, CaL 5.00 
C. A. Johoaon. Berkeley. Cal. 2.50 
V. I. Baneeakc. Kamloopa. B. C 

Canada 3.50 

G. Bacaulak. Sand Creek. Mont. 2.20 

A. Sherman. Boiae. Idaho.... 2.00 
Dx. J. S. Charleboia. Boiie. Ida. 2.00 

E. Blanchard. Boiae. Idaho.... 1.00 
C. A. Worden. Boise, Idaho.. 1.00 
S. H. Cautwell, Boiae. Idaho.. 5.00 
N. H. Young. Boite. Idaho.... 1.00 
P. Workman. Boiae. Idaho.... 1.50 

L. E. Alter. Boiae. Idaho 1.00 

P. Hammon. Boiae. Idaho .... 1.00 

R. E. Knapp, Boiae. Idaho... 30.00 

L. E. Workman. Boiae. Idaho.. 127.50 

F. S. R. Branch. Detroit. Mich.. 600.00 
CoU. by Maih Probat. YpailanU. 

N. D 11.00 

M. Sitera. Omaha. Neb 5.00 

Book Bindera Union. No. 24. 

New York Qty 62.20 

M. WUenaky for Local 261 

New York City 10.00 

P. S. R. Br.. Milwaukee. Wia 579.36 

F. S. R. Br.. Elisabeth. N. J. 104.85 

F. S. R. Br.. Chiaholm. Minn. 37.75 
Franco Belgian Prop. Club. Law* 

rence. Maaa 37,65 

Finnish Socialiat Soc., Payne** 

▼ille. Mich 36J6 

Coll. by W. Rinettila, Tacoma, 

Wash 7.25 

F. S. R. Br.. Peabody. Maas.. 175.00 

F. S. R^ Br.. Minneapolis. Minn 116.00 
Dan Fellows Piatt, Englewood, 

N. J 100.00 

Bak«ra Union No. 4, St. Loais, 

Mo 2S.0> 

Int. Bro. of Electrical Workers. 

No. 1. St. Louis. Mo 16.35 

Ronmanian Beneficial A Cultural 

Soc.. Canton. 25.0 

Dr. W. S. Fogg, Lorkeford. Cal 11.00 

E. Bjomberg, Chicago. Ill .... 10.00 
C. S. Rice. Washington, D. C. 10.00 
M. D. Hempel. Detroit. Mich... 5.00 
J. McM. Turner. Madison. Wis. 5.00 
H. W. HarHs. Allegan. Mich.. 5.00 
L. Zuckerman. Chicago. III. .. 5.00 
W. S. Fanning. Detroit. Mich 5.00 

F. S. R. Br. Columbus. 5.00 

C. Laaarow. Phila.. Pa 5.00 

C. W. Scrutchin, Bemidji. Minn 5.00 
Mrs. A. T. Sternlof, Worcester. 

Maas. 5.0i 

C. Langenbucher, Hamilton. O.. 5.00 

J. Fredrikaon. Port Arthur. Oot 5.00 
Brano Thannheimer. Detroit, 

Mich 5.0 

W. Helmle. Oak Park. Ill 5.00 

M. Kimberg, St. Paul. Minn.... 5.00 

B. Baiter. Indiana, Pa 3.00 

L. Camorale. Chicago. Ill 1.00 

H. Mayling. Berkeley, Cal 1.85 

F. S. R. Branch, N. Y. C 5.154.29 

Uats 8094, 8092. 8090 K. Valen* 

tnkWidna, Stoughton. Mass. .. 34.20 

F.S.R. Br.. Newberry. Mich 80.91 

CoU. by S.E. Faut. Modesto, Cal 7.85 
H. Santokh A R. Snigh, San 

Franeiaco, Cal 2.00 

R. F. Hofaea. Reading. Pa 1.00 

F.S.R. Br., Chicaco. Ill 1.000.00 

F. S. R. Br.. San Franeiaco, Cal 300.00 

F.S.R. Br.. Rockford. HI 75.00 

F.S.R. Br., Virginia. Minn 38.36 

Uat 14464. Mrs. E. Koubly A B. 

Argiewlca. Detroit. Mich 19.2 

B. KruglikofF. Brooklyn. N. Y... 3.00 

F. Janicke. Detroit. Mich 3.00 

J. Janicki. Detroit. Mich 3.00 

Rnaaky Goloa Publ. Corp., 

N. Y. C 1.808.08 

F. S. R. Br., Boston. Mass..... 500.00 
U.M.W. of A.. No. 992. Zeigler, 

ni 500.00 

F. S. R. Br., Hartford. Conn. 150.00 

F. S. R. Br.. Cincinnati. 0.. 100.00 
M. W. A M. Goldman. Washing* 

ton, D. C 100.00 

J. 1. Maaten. Coll. Gnthrie. Ky 80.00 

F. S. R. Br., IndlanapoHa. Ind. 75.00 

F. S. R. Br.. St. Louis. Mo 50.00 

J. L. Brewer. Rochester. N. Y. 50.00 

H. Hamburger. N. Y. C 25.00 

Finnlah Wkrs. Assn.. Chisholm, 

Minn 25.00 

W. light. San Franeiaco. Cal.. 25.00 



Rec. No, 



Coniributors 



Amount 



4354 
4355 

4356 

4357 
4358 
4359 
4360 
. 4361 
4362 
4363 
4364 
4365 
4366 

4367 
4368 
4369 
4370 
4371 

4372 
4373 

4374 
4375 

4376 
4377 
4378 
4379 
4380 
4381 
4382 
4383 

4384 
4385 
4386 
4387 
4388 

4389 

4390 

4391 
4392 
4393 
4394 
4395 
4396 
4397 
4398 
4399 
4400 
4401 
4402 
4403 
4404 
4405 
4406 
4407 
4406 



4410 
4411 

4412 
4418 
4414 
4415 
4416 
4417 
4418 
4419 
4420 
4421 
4422 
4423 
4424 
4425 
4426 
4427 
4428 
4429 
4430 
4431 
4432 
4433 
4434 
4435 
4436 
4437 
4438 
4439 
4440 
4441 
4442 
4443 



P. Dennett. Rickreall. Ore 25.0 

S. Roaenbaum, Milford, Conn... 20.0 

F. S. R. Br.. Sheboygan. Wise. 20.00 
Mrs. A.W. Rosen. Richmond. Va 12.00 
F S. R., Rus. Sec. N. Y. C... 154.08 
Dr. W. Mendelaon. Bklyn. N. Y. 10.00 

D. Gittleman. Silver Spring. Md. 10.00 
J. Marcus. Kansas City. Mo 10.00 

G. Pollock. Jersey Qty. N. J. 10.00 
J. Jablonaki. Detroit. Mich.... 10.00 
M. E. Marka. Laramie. Wyo. .. 10.00 

M. Mooney. Chicago. Ill 10.00 

P. F. Finnegan, Jamaica PI., 

Mass 10.00 

E. B. Tolson, St. Psul, Minn... 10.00 
F.L.&E.H. Sladek. Paris. Mo. 10.00 

F. S. R. Br., Reading. Pa 6.00 

Pohn Orth. Boston 11, Mass... 5.00 

G. H. Franaen, Minneapolia, 

Minn 5.00 

Dr.C.L. Dichter, Stamford, Conn. 5.00 
Mr. A Mra. C. K. Gleeaon, 

Kirkwood, Mo 5.00 

G. Zakutuly, San Rafael, CaL.. 5.00 
Caaaelli Hat Store, McKeesport, 

Pa 5.0C 

J. B. Fiahman, Paaaaio, N. J... 5.00 

K. Sell. Walled Uke. Mich.. 5.00 

D. R. Brumhall. N. Y. Qty 5.00 

T. G. DcProoat. Redding, Cal. S.UO 

C. Anridaon, Attleboro. Maaa.. 5.00 

Rua. Sec. F. S. R.. N. Y. Oty 532.29 

B. Fine, QeveUnd, 10.00 

A. Sallera, H. Kino, I. Gamberg. 

San Franeiaco. Cal 3.50 

A. Schwalder. Butte. Mont 2.50 

E. Guerten. Sanu Cms. Cal. .. 2.23 

F. S. R. Br., Astoria. Ore 41.00 

L. E. Wright, N. Y. City.... 25.00 
A. Rudaitia, Ust 5225, Ingle- 
wood, Cal 10.00 

A. M. Cummina, Wheeling, W. 

Va 10.00 

C.R.D. Miller, Cambridge, 

Maaa 10.00 

H. K. HollUter. N. Y. City.... 10.00 

Johanna Kroeber. N. Y. Qty 5.00 

H. P. Daugherty. N. Y. City.... 5.00 

A Friend. Wellealey. Maaa. .. 5.00 

A Friend. Welleaeley. Mass. .. 5.00 

G. Schroder. Rosholt, S. D... 5.00 

B. F. Marshall. St. Joaeph. Mo 5.00 
Dr. M. Schultaer. Chicago. Ill 5.00 

P. MoatOToy. Eureka. Cal 5.00 

J. Machulaky, Akron. Ohio.... 5.00 

Engel Berge. Plankioton. S. D. 10.00 

A. Jansen. Somenrille, Mass. . 5.00 

L. Horan. Windsor. Out.. Can. 2.00 

E. Guldeman. Paterson. N. J. 2.00 

A. Soderberg. Rockford. Ill 1.00 

P. Norlander. Glenwood. Minn. 2.00 

T. Eremeeff. N. Y. C 5.00 

Socialist Consumer Br. II. 

Bklyn. N. Y 30.00 

S. Waranu. List 3160. Bklyn. 

N. Y 16.00 

I. Reanick. N. Y. City 5.00 

M.. A W. W. Whitson, Kansas 

aty. Mo 10.0 

H. D. Hayea. Denver. Colo. .. 5.00 

E. W. Langley. Escanaba. Mich. 2.00 

C. Wilkse. Dayton. Ohio .... 2.00 
H. DeRidder. New York City.. 3.00 
Anonymous, Mendhara, N. J... 1.00 
R. Commins, Rochester. N. Y. 1.00 

L Jilbert. Tracy. Cal 1.00 

J. Grill. Dayton. 1.00 

J. M. Brake. Galion. 1.00 

Mrs. Burck. Bklyn. N. Y 10.00 

F.S.R. Br. Beech Creek, Ky... 64.75 

Mrs. C.F. Johnson. Rockford. I.. 4.00 

Mrs. R. Knodle. Rockford. HL 1.00 

Dr. P. G. Dill. Baltimore. Md. 2.00 

L. Hohnstein, Los Angeles. Cal. l.OO 

Anonymous 1.00 

F. Gereceich. Rock Tavern, N.Y. 2.00 
Anonymoua. So. Millbrook. N.Y. 3.00 

M. Harmatta, Pittsburg, Pa 1.0 

Michael Suni. N. Y. City .... 4.25 

P. Balkin. Springfield, Mass. .. 5.00 

T.M. Zalevrski. Detroit. Mich. 4.00 

A. MscKinnon. Greensboro. N.C. 3.00 

H. Scbwanman, Bronx. N. Y. 2.00 

C. W. Cupples. Msssilon. 0. .. 2.00 

M.A. Crosswhite. Detroit. Mich. 1.00 

E. Mrasko. Catenovia. N. Y. 1.00 

C. G. Roaa. E. Boston, Msss. .. 1.00 

G. J. Lively. Boscawen. N. H. 2.00 
E. W. Lively. Boscawen, N. H. 1.00 
R. D. Morgan. New Haven, Conn 2.00 
A. E. Franklin. Buffalo. N. Y. 5.00 
J. Lerekonuck. List 7191. Man- 
chester. N. H 29.50 



JtM. N: 



ComtribuUr$ 



Amount 



1 Palt tlaeTa buttons. 1 nack 
chain. 1 brooch. Qerelaad. O 

A. Korekin, Hoboken. N. J. 15.00 

P. Oauchowaky. N. Y. Oty.. 2.00 

J. Adama, N. Y. Qty 22.50 

F. S. R. Br. PortUnd. Ore. .. 350.00 

F. A. Ray. Arkansas Gty. Ark. 100.00 

F. S. R. Br.. Detroit. Mich... 80.00 

Finnish Group, Bovey. Minn. 50.00 
J. Kromarich (Meeting), Gil* 

b«rt. Minn 49.00 

F. S. R. Br.. St. Louia, Mo... 45.00 

F. S. R. Br. Kanaaa Qty. Mo. 35.00 
P. Keppeler. Salt Laka City, 

Utah 2S.0C 

C. W. MoWade. Moorhead. Iowa 25.00 

W. Kuknetaoff, Oahkoah. Wia 20.00 

J. B. Schleainger, N. Y. City 20.00 
CoU. by W. L. Forreat. Janaa* 

▼iUe. Wise 11.00 

A. E. Frey. Detroit. Mich. .. 10.00 

U. P. Pace. Loveland. Okla... 10.00 

M. Sands. Oconomowoc, Wise. 10.00 

R. Madler, Newark, N. J 10.00 

M. A. Kempf, Edgewater, Cola 10.00 

A. Owsiak. Providence, R. I... 10.00 

A. G. Klooa. Chicago. lU 10.08 

U. B. of C. A J. No. 657, She* 

boygan, Wiac lO.OC 

C.L. A M.B. Brumbaugh. B«U»- 

wood. Pa 10.01 

K. Arthur, Phila, Pa 10.00 

Cancelled. laaued by mistake fli 
Mrs. M. HlUsmith, So. Dan- 
bury. N. H 10.00 

H. C. Oppenheimer. N. Y. Qty 10.00 
Mrs. J. Prado. Grand Rapida. 

Mich 10.0f 

J.F. Walsh, Brandon, Man. Can. 10.00 

J. Dybkoff, Providence, R. L.. 10.80 

J. Rubin, Paducah. Ky 9.08 

S. Lapuhoaky. Maspeth. N. Y. 8.8 
L. Zalttcki. LUta 9674-9677, 

Hartford. Conn 7.0C 

Car celled. Issued by mistake 86 

J. S. S. DaWa. Montvale, N. J. 5.08 

J. D. UWall, Buffalo. N. Y... 5.00 

Benj. Fisher, N. Y. Qty .... 5.00 

Flora Sherry, N. Y. Qtf .. 3.00 

M. Rosenberg. Pittsburg. Pa. .. 5.00 
Belgian Group. New BedfoH. 

Mass. 5.8C 

0. Swanaon. Zinn, Minn S.08 

E. D. Brandt. Rivoraide. CaL .. 8.08 

E. Pierce. E. Dubuque. lU... 5.08 

F. M. Hull. Rockford, III 5.00 

Eloise Forster, N. Y. Oty .. 5.00 

H. Stolx, Los Angeles. Cal.... S.08 

J. Muvrin. Chisholm, Minn 5.00 

R. D. Lindley. PaoU, Ind f.88 

M. Cohen, Phila.. Pa 5.00 

1. Mufson, Psssaic. N. 1 f.OO 

R. W. Chaney. Iowa Qty, la.. 5.00 

L. I. Korb, Cleveland. 8.00 

N. B. Seara. Urbana. lU 5.00 

S. Painter. Balston Lake, N. Y, S.OO 

O. Kammerer, St. Louia. M«. . 8.00 

H. Seigel. N. Y. Qty f.OO 

J. Weichael, N. Y. Qty 1.00 

A. Hirschfield, Minneapolia, Mian i.0( 

L. Gritianaen, Flushing, N. Y... 8.00 

A. Schwarta, Corvallia, Ore..... 8.00 
A. Van Lerberghe, Loe Angelaa. 

Cal 8.00 

J. A. Mohr, Spokane, Waah. 8.80 

E. Hodone. Lewiaton. Idaho... S.OO 

A. L. Halpin. Cleveland.' O.... S.OO 

J. C. Miller, N. Y. Qty.... 5.00 

A. Knitel. Bayonne. N. J 5.00 

O. A. Anderaon. Eaat Boaton. 



4447 
4448 

4449 
4450 
4451 
4452 
4453 

4454 
4455 
4456 

4457 
4458 
4459 
4460 

4461 
4463 
4463 
4464 

4465 
4466 
4467 
4468 

4469 

4470 

4471 
4472 

4473 
4474 

4475 

4476 
4477 
4478 
4179 

4i80 
4481 
4482 
4483 
4484 
4485 
U86 

4487 
4488 
14C9 
4400 
4491 
4492 
4493 
4494 
4495 
4496 
4497 
4498 
4499 
4500 
4501 
4502 
4503 
4504 
4505 
4506 
4507 

4508 

4509 
4510 
4511 
4512 
4513 

&.00 

4514 Logon Freja No. 205. New Bed- 
ford. Mass a.OO 

4515 A. M. Johnaon. New Bedford, 

Maaa 1.08 

4516 J. A. Peterson, New Bedford. 

Maaa 1.80 

4517 O. J. Undgren. New Bedford. 

Maaa 1.80 

4518 J. Gruczolowski, Cleveland, O. 3.00 

4519 K. Cristol, Hoboken, N. J 8.00 

4520 J. G. Brown, Chicago, 111 3.00 

4521 C. Aatromskas. Yonkers. N. Y. 1.00 

4522 W. B. Kilpatrick. Wsrren. O... 2.00 

4523 C. Tracy. Loa Angeles. Cal 1.00 

4524 H. E. Sawdon. St. Elmo, Tens. 1.00 

4525 B. F. Watson, Ksnsss City, Mo. 1.00 

4526 Workers Party. Neffs. Ohio.... 165.38 

4527 F. S. R. Br.. Oevelsnd, O..... 120.35 

4528 Meeting. Eveleth. Minn 41.08 

4529 F. S. R. Br.. Racine. Wise 23.43 

4530 A. Bineman. Bayonne, N. J 36.15 

4531 J. Fomawad. Detroit. Mich U.SS 
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il«c. No. 



CoHtributor$ 



Amount 



4SS2 J. Iae«ar, MinnMpolU. Minn.... 10.00 

4533 R. Bky. Swiatvale, Pa 5.00 

4534 F. S. R. Br.. Newberry. Midi... 8 JO 

4535 W. C Br. 140. PaterMn. N. J. 5.00 

4536 C Sanger, C. CarroU A G. Vace- 

tick. Yaldmo. Waah 10.00 

4537 F. S. R. Br., Kenoaha. Wise... 72.30 

4538 L. C. Wentworth, Brookline 46. 

Maaa. 6.00 

4539 W. C. Loogfaboro. Bueao Park. 

CaU 10.00 

4540 DaWd Slmmona. N. Y. Qty.. 2.00 

4541 F. S. R. Br., N. Y. Qty 3385.74 

4542 J. Nelaon. Ericaon. Neb 2.00 

4543 M. E. Plaaaman. Ferry. Wash... 5.00 

4544 Rer. L. J. Anderaon. B'klyn. 

New York 55.56 

4545 F. S. R. Br.. MoKeeaport. Pa... 80.65 

4546 Dr. li. I. Kane. U Grange. 111. 10.00 

4547 F. S. R. Br.. Hartford. Conn. 67.55 

4548 F. C. N. Hedebol. Valparaiao, 

Ind 22.25 

4549 S. T. A. S. R. Central Burean. 

N. Y. C 100.00 

4550 Bronaon Farmers Qob. Bronaon, 

Minn 17.40 

4551 R. W. SchriTor. Newport. Ky... 5.50 

4552 S. N. Petrenk9, Waahington. 

D. C 3J0 

4553 F. S. R. Br.. Erie. Pa 100.00 

4554 John M. Leyda. R. C. Piatt*, 
mouth. Neb 51.00 

4555 F. S. R. Br.. Ely. Minn 39.00 

4556 J. Jacob, R. C. Deal Beach. 

N. J 21.00 

4557 Oscar W. Demmler. Pittahnrg. 

P*. 20.00 

4558 Aaron Cohen, R. C, Baltimore. 

Md 17.00 

4559 Leon Hania. R. C. N. Y. C. 15.00 

4560 Roman Tamaasevski, Providence. 

R. 1 10.00 

4561 MUdred H. Wolfson. N. Y. C. 10.00 

4562 Jscob Berger. Madiaon. Wis.... 10.00 

4563 John Kadk, R. C, N. Y. C. 10.00 

4564 Dr. J. C. Vaoghan, N. Y. C... 10.00 

4565 Geo. Kmdn, Enreka. Cal 10.00 

4566 E. DJomp. N. Y. C 10.00 

4567 Emma F. Baxter. Holden. BCass. 10.00 

4568 Anne Salminan. Berkley. Cal... 10.00 

4569 Mr. A Mn. W. H. Aaines. Cam- 
bridge. Maaa ^ 10.00 

4570 Josef Pribraky, N. Y. C 10.00 

4571 Selma Gobin. N. Y. C 5.00 

4572 Helen F. Little. Cable. Wise... 5.00 

4573 J. J. Lankes. Gardenrille. N. Y. 5.00 

4574 Jos. Bnkaa. YorkriUe. Ohio.... 5.00 

4575 J. P. HaTen. Caamalia. Cal :>.on 



SOVIET RUSSIA 




Rec. 


No, Contribuior$ Amount | 


JUc 


4576 


Jos. H. Chesnat, Mill VaUey. 




4617 




CaL 


5.00 


4618 
4619 


4577 


Axel Anderson. Henry Johnson 






and Fred Leaf, W. New Brighton, 




4620 




N. Y 


3.00 


4621 


4578 


Jnlina Biackby, N. Y. C 


3.00 


4622 


4579 


Mary Frey, N. Y, C 


2.00 


4629 


4580 


B. Fremaud. Brainerd. Biinn... 


1.00 




4581 


Friends in Memory of Dr. M. E. 




4624 




Eliinga, Grand Rapida, Mich.... 


50.00 


462S 


4582 


C. S. OUnger. Birmingham. AU. 


25.00 


4626 


4583 


Mr. A Mra. M. Nagel, Hebr3n. 




4627 




No. DakoU 


10.00 


4628 


4584 


Frederio Roper. Camp Hill. AU. 


1.00 


4620 


4585 


Dr. N. H. Motsinger. FiHonia. 








Pa. 


5.00 


46S0 


4586 


Hattie C. Motainger. Fredonia. 




4631 




Pa. 


5.00 


4632 


4587 


R. E. Bower, Fredonia. Pa... 


1.00 




4588 


Mrs. R. E. Bower, Fredonia, Pa. 


1.00 


4633 


4589 


Bnclunaa Broa.. Fredonia, Pa. 


1.00 


4634 


4590 


John Edge. Fredonia. Pa 


1.00 




4591 


W. F. Huey. Fredonia, Pa 


1.00 


4635 


4592 


A. McGrath, Fredonia, Pa 


1.00 




4593 


W. E. Ruff. Fredonia. Pa.... 


2.00 


4636 


4594 


H. H. Horton. Fredonia. Pa. 


1.00 


4637 


4595 


Mrs. W.J. Huriey, Fredonia. Pa. 


1.00 


4638 


4596 


Mra. G.A. Treyermuth. Fredonia. 




46S9 




Pa, 


1.00 


4640 


4597 


Finnish Socialist Federation, 








Chicago. Ill 


.358.47 


4641 


4598 


F. S. R. Br.. Bridgeport. Conn. 


150.21 


4642 


4599 


CoU. by C. H. Becker. Firt 




4643 




Wayne. Ind 


53.70 




4600 


Aug. Andreae. R. C, Lakemont. 




46U 


4601 


Ga 


39.00 
20.00 


4645 


F. S. R. Br.. Beech Creek. Ky. 


4646 


4602 


Joseph Kasatkin. Los Angeles. 








Cal 


10.00 


4647 


4603 


W. B. Stempien, Chicago, III. 


10.00 




4604 


A. Kahn, Peoria. Ill 


5.00 


4648 


4605 


Goldie Sargent, R. C, Columbus. 




4649 


4606 


Ohio 


5.00 

5.00 


4650 


F. H. Conant, Auburn. Wash. 




4607 


Fred. C. Sherwood. Clereland. 




4651 


4608 


Ohio 


4.00 
4.00 


4652 


August Weber. R. C, N. Y. C. 




4609 


Warren A. McClure. Royal Oak, 




4659 


4610 


Biich 


2.00 
1.00 




R. B. Hayes. Redding. Cal.... 


4634 


4611 


A. Kratise. Everett. Mass 


1.00 


4655 


4612 


F. A. Tingley. DanriUe. lU.... 


1.00 




4613 


Carl C. Nielaen, San Franciaco, 




4656 


4614 


Cal 


5.00 
5.00 




Fitaharding Berkeley. N. Y. C. 


SS80 


4615 


Butchers' Union No. 174. R. C, 






N. Y. C. Coll 


44.00 




4616 


Amos W. I. tucks. St. Johnsrille. 








N. Y 


12.00 





April 1, 1922 



No, Contribtor* dmommt 

H. Bnrk. Norfolk. Vs 2.00 

Louise Park. Waahington. D. C 1.00 

Annie Sawyer. Plymouth. N. H. 1.00 

David Berger. N. Y. C 1.00 

W. H. Jonea. Los Angeles. Cal. 3.00 

Tom HiU. S. S. Cheaterson.. 2.00 
Annie Folan Conboy, Canajok- 

•da, N. Y 5.00 

Martha Dreiblott, Madison, Wis. 5.00 

Betty, Fresno, Cal 5.00 

J.E. Hangen, Hieksville, N.Y. 5.00 

R. Wight, R. C, Oanbury, O. 4.00 

Tony Oriole, Bridgeport. 0... 1.00 
John E. Johnaon, R. C, Jersey 

aty, N. J 1^ 

K. Kubaka. Gary. Ind 1.00 

Harry Aaronson. N. Y. C 1.00 

Agnes O'Conner, Grand Rapids. 

Mich. 1.00 

Anonymotis. Chicago. Ill 1.00 

I. G. Bergenstrakle, Worcester, 



Coll. by Olgert Luther, College 

Point, L. 1 9.25 

F. S. R. Branch, Madiaon, m. 195.75 
Ruadan SecUon. F.S.R.. N.Y.C 144.05 

F.S.R. Br.. SeatUe, Waah 600.00 

Paul Lorentaen, Milwaukee, Wia. 10.00 
Mrs. Bf. H. Epstein, Milwaukee, 

IWs. 10J» 

Sam Laakow, Milwaukee, Wis... 10.00 
L Uskow, MUwaukee. Wla,,, 45.00 
Beatrice Laakdw. Milwankes, 

IWs. 1.00 

Abe Ross, Milwaukee, Wia 1.00 

Nelson Laakow. Milwaukee, Wis. 3.00 

Mra. Ida Kruse, R, C.. Jersey 

aty. N. J 16.00 

Lodge No. 310. B. R.. C. of A., 

MUwaukee. Wis. 15.00 

I. Serier. Kennewick. Waah... 15.00 

Carl Kempf, Oak Park, 111 10.00 

Charles Ludwig, Hyde Park, 

Cincinnati. Ohio 12.00 

Nicholaa Zhnck. Youngatown, O. 10.00 
Mr. A Mrs. O. H. Todd, Eogsne, 

Ore. 10.00 

F. S. R. Branch. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada (Can. 14500) 4^97.^ 
F. S. R. Branch, Peabody, Maaa. 300.00 
Robert Bolders. Gleason, Wia., 

List 6519 101.00 

F. S. R. Branch, San Diegs, 

Cal 130.00 

Mra. A. A. Tanner, Gillette, 
N. J. Platinum Watch A Chain. 
This was omitted from Cen> 
tribution List of the first half of 
February. 
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Modes of Economic Organization 

By N. BUKHARIN 

(This article is taken from "PravcUC^ of February 8, 1922.) 



TPHE system of economic relations now evolving 
^ in our country is conmionly called **State Cap- 
italism'*. But economic conditions with us are so 
complicated that it would be difficult to compre- 
hend them in a single fixed conception. Nor has 
the expression ''State Capitalism" that significance 
in economic literature which has recently been 
given it in our Russian literature. Let us attempt 
here to get a clear idea of the various kinds of 
economic life now existing and evolving in our 
country: 

Enterprises of the Proletarian State 
We here include all enterprises that have been 
nationalized by the Proletarian State. These are 
state monopolies, but by no means state capitalistic 
monopolies, for in a state capitalistic monopolythe 
bourgeoisie is the owner of the enterprises. With 
us, on the other hand, the working class is the 
owner of the nationalized enterprises, and as the 
character of the production methods is determined 
by property relations, it is clear that the technical 
term "state capitalistic enterprise" cannot be ap- 
plied to an establishment that is owned by the 
working class. On the other hand, such an enter- 
prise is not yet a socialistic production unit in 
the proper sense of the word. The conception of 
''socialistic economy*' presupposes a strictly ap- 
plied planfulness throughout the whole economic 
process, while in our country, especially under 
the new economic policy, the element of planful- 
ness lags far behind that of adaptation to the 
general market for conmiodities. 

A capitalistic form of business management 
("production on a paying basis", production for 
the commodity market, etc.) is not sufficient to make 
an enterprise a capitalist enterprise, in the sense 
of capitalist ownership. 

Enterprises of Mixed Type 
To this class belong enterprises in which the 
State appears as an owner together with capital- 
ist groups. In the so-called mixed enterprises a 
portion of the shares belongs to the Proletarian 
State, while the rest belongs to foreign or Russian 
capitalists. It is quite clear that enterprises of 
this type are not state capitalistic enterprises, nor 
can they be considered as purely proletarian estab- 
lishments. The owners in this case are both the 
workers and the capitalists. The surplus value 
created in these enterprises goes partly into the 
pockets of the Workers' State and partly into those 
of the capitalistic partners. In the general evolu- 
tion of economic life there will ensue a constant 
conflict of control within any specific enterprise, 
and as the economic power of the proletariat in- 
creases, the share owned by the capitalist groups 
will be pushed more and more into the background. 
The Proletarian State will determine the course 



of a£fairs in increasing measure, and will conduct 
them in the same manner as, for instance, the great 
banks and trusts conduct a number of stock cor- 
porations in a capitalistic state. 

Concessioned Enterprises and Leases 

In these establishments the property relation is 
the following: the Workers' State is here the owner, 
but not the complete owner, as the concessionaire, 
as well as the lessee, invests production devices 
of his own in the production process, by himself 
importing machinery, constructing new factory 
buildings, obtaining produc^on tools. In the 
majority of these cases the initial capital will be 
the property of the Workers' State. Surplus value 
obtained in these establishments will be divided 
into two parts, and the class struggle proceeding 
within the enterprises will find its expression in 
the relative size of these fractions of the surplus 
value. 

Private Capitalistic Enterprises Controlled by the 
Proletarian State 

To this class belong all capitalistic enterprises 
in the proper sense of the word, in other words, 
enterprises whose owners are limited to capitalist 
groups or individual capitalist entrepreneurs. The 
development of these establishments will be reg- 
ulated more or less from the outside: by the State 
Bank, the credit system, money circulation, the 
laws of the Proletarian State, etc. 
Petty Bourgeois Economy and its Organizations 

These embrace the establishments of the small 
producers, home workers, arts and crafts, and 
peasants, who are the best soil for the development 
of purely bourgeois capitalist conditions. These 
are the fundamental forms of economic life as 
we meet with them in the Soviet Republic. 

A very important question must here be touched 
upon. The entire system of economic relations in 
Russia is considered as a whole, to which the 
great capitalistic organizations are opposed on the 
world market This confronts us with the follow- 
ing question: Conditions on the world market 
may come to a point where a certain portion of 
the surplus value created by the Russian national 
economy flows in one form or another into the 
pockets of the foreign bourgeoisie (payments to 
foreign States, losses in international commodity 
exchange due to the weakness of our social-eco- 
nomic situation, etc.).* This circumstance, a re- 
sult of Russia's as yet weak position in world 
economy, is by no means a proof of the capitalistic 
character of our national industry. This circum- 
stance is only another indication that the process 

*It thus appears that even enterprises exclusively con- 
troUed by the workers produce a portion of surplus value 
that escapes the working class. 
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of our economic development is simultaneously 
a characteristic process of class struggle. Within 
Russia this struggle takes the shape of competition 
between national and private enterprise, the shape 
of a struggle for better conditions in concessions 
and leaseholds, etc. In the field of world economy 
this struggle assumes the form of a struggle for 
better, more advantageous conditions in trade 
agreements, loans, etc. In the evolution of eco- 
nomic life an increase of that portion of the sur- 
plus value that goes to the Proletarian State is 
inevitable. 

The economic literature of Western Europe con- 
siders **State Capitalism'' to be the highest stage 
in the development of capitalism, the stage at 
which all production instruments have been con- 
centrated in the hands of the bourgeois State, 
which is the most perfect and powerful organiza- 
tion of the capitalist class. As may be seen from 
the above, our State Capitalism is of an entirely 
different character. Our economic system may be- 
come '*true" slate capitalism if we reach the point 



where in the course of the class struggle, both in 
the field of the process of production, as well as 
in the field of political relations, the power of com- 
mand drops out of the hands of the working class. 
But if this great historical antagonism is decided 
in favor of the proletariat, it will transpire that 
the capitalist groups will have played in our eco- 
nomic life only the part of capitalistic specialists, 
serving the working class against their own will 
and their own desires. The variety of economic 
types in Russia is a fact in our economic life that 
may not be neglected. For this reason, we must 
pay particular attention, in estimating the func- 
tions of the trade unions in the new economic 
policy, to the varied inner construction of our 
national economy. It is self-evident that the tasks; 
and methods of work of our trade unions will 
have to adapt themselves to the types of these eco-^ 
nomic forms. The grading of the economic types 
will determine the nature of the tasks, the forms 
of organization and the methods of work, of the 
trade unions. 



The Changed World Situation 

By Leon Trotsky. 

(Conclusion) 

(The date affixed to the book from which this series of articles is taken is August 19, 1921, This 
explains the reference to the Third Congress of the Third International in the last line of this con- 
cluding instalment,) 



TMMEDIATELY after the war the bourgeoisie 
had lost its head and was scared out of its 
wits, for the workers, particularly those returning 
from the front, were disposed to be very exacting. 
The working class as a whole« however, had lost its 
bearings, did not know precisely how life would 
shape itself after the war, what they should ask for 
and how, what path they should pursue. Their 
movements, as we have already seen, took an ex- 
tremely turbulent course, but there was no firm 
guidance for the working class as a whole. On the 
other hand, the bourgeoisie condescended to make 
great concessions. It continued the financial and 
economic methods of the war period (loans, money 
issues, bread subsidies, feeding the unemployed, 
etc., etc.). In other words, the bourgeoisie in power 
continued its work of destroying the economic foun- 
dation and shattering the equilibrium of production 
and finances more and more, in order to be able to 
maintain class equilibrium during the gravest pe- 
riod. This process has up to the present been more 
or less effective. 

The bourgeoisie is now attacking the problem of 
restoring the economic equilibriimi. It is now 
faced not with temporary concessions and alms to 
the working class, but with measures of a funda- 
mental nature. The disorganized production appa- 



ratus and the normal condition of the rate of 
exchange must be restored. 

To restore the production apparatus means to cut 
down the work devoted to the manufacture of con- 
sumption conunodities, and to increase the produc- 
tion of machinery. The accumulation must be in- 
creased, i. e., the intensity of labor must be en- 
hanced and wages reduced. 

To reestablish the normal rate of exchange, it 
would be necessary not only to annul debts, but 
also to improve the trade balance, i. e., to import 
less and export more. This would mean to consume 
less and produce more, i. e., it would be equivalent 
to another reduction in wages and an increase in 
the intensity of labor. 

Every step that aims to rehabilitate the capitalist 
economy is connected with an increased intensity 
of exploitation and therefore must needs encounter 
the resistance of the working class. In other words, 
every effort of the bourgeoisie to restore the equi- 
librium of production, of distribution, of national 
finances, will inevitably disturb the unstable equi- 
librium of the working masses. While the bour- 
geoisie for two years, during the recent war, was 
guided chiefly in its economic policy by the desire 
to pacify the proletariat, even though it be at the 
price of a further destruction of the economic sys- 
tem, it now has begim, at a moment of most un- 
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paralleled crisis, to improve the economic situa- 
tion by an ever increasing pressure on the working 
class. 

England is perhaps the clearest example of the 
extent to which this pressure produces resistance. 
And the resistance of the working class destroys the 
stability of the economic system and renders all 
talk of rehabilitating the equilibrium a mere empty 
sound. To be sure, the struggle of the proletariat 
for power has been somewhat prolonged. This 
struggle has not been an uninterrupted storm attack. 
It has not presented the aspect of progressively in- 
creasing waves, the last of which would wash away 
the capitalist system. 

In this struggle we observe both a rise and a des- 
cent, both offense and defense, in short, our class 
manoeuvres are by no means always very skilful. 
There are two causes for this. In the first place, 
the weakness of the Communist Parties that arose 
after the war, without the necessary experience, 
without the necessary mechanism, without suf- 
ficient influence and without — and this is the most 
important point — a sufficient understanding for the 
working masses. In this matter we have at any 
rate made some progress in the last few years. The 
Conmiunist Parties have been gaining in strength 
and maturity. The second cause of the protracted 
and uneven character of the struggle is the hetero- 
geneous composition of the working class itself, 
as it emerged from the war. 

The labor bureaucracy of the trade unions, par- 
ties and parliaments, was least adversely affected 
by the war. The capitalist governments of all 
countries devoted much intelligefnce and care to this 
upper crust, for they understand that they would 
not succeed, without this upper crust, in bridling 
the working class during the years of blood. The 
labor bureaucracy was granted all sorts of privi- 
l^es and issued forth from the war equipped with 
all those habits of obtuse conservatism with which 
it had entered the war, but it had been more com- 
promised, and more closely united with the capi- 
talist state. The skilled workers of the older gen- 
eration, accustomed to their trade union and parly 
organizations, remain for the most part, particu- 
larly in Germany, as supports of the labor bureau- 
cracy, but their stability is not for all time. The 
workers who have passed through the school of the 
war have given the masses a new mentality, new 
habits, a new attitude to the questions of struggle, 
of life and of death. They are ready to solve ques- 
tions by force. But they have learned in warfare 
that the application of force promises no success 
unless accompanied by proper tactics and strategy. 
These elements will go into battle, but they demand 
a firm guidance and a serious preparation. Many 
backward sections among the workers, including 
the working women, whose number increased 
enormously during the war, have now, as a con- 
sequence of the abrupt change in their conscious- 



ness, become the most intrepid, if not always the 
most experienced section of the working class. On 
the extreme left wing we must finally record the 
working youth, who grew up in the war, the 
thunder of battle and revolutionary convulsions 
in their ears, and for whom a significant role is 
reserved in the impending encounter. 

This numerically greatly increased proletarian 
mass of old and juvenile workers, workers from 
the rear and workers from the line of fire, all 
this million-headed mass does not pass through 
the school of revolution with equal swiftness or 
at the same period. 

This was apparent once more from the example 
of the March events in Germany, when the workers 
of Central Germany, before the war the most back- 
ward element, rushed into battle in March without 
asking whether it promised victory, while the Berlin 
and Saxon workers, who had gathered more ex- 
perience in the course of the revolutionary strug- 
gles, had become more cautious. 

The general course of the struggle, and particu- 
larly the present offensive of capital, are decidedly 
calculated to cement together all the sections of the 
working class, with the exception of the privileged 
upper group. The Communist Party is more and 
more acquiring the possibility of bringing about a 
true united front of the working class. 

Immediate Prospects and Tasks 

The revolution springs from three sources, which 
are related with each other. 

The first source of revolution is the decline 
of Europe. The equilibrium of classes in Europe 
was based primarily on the dominant position of 
England in the world market. This dominant po- 
sition is now finally and irrevocably lost. Thence 
result mighty revolutionary disturbances, which 
may end either in the victory of the proletariat or 
the complete decay of Europe. 

The second source of the revolutionary struggle 
is in the abrupt convulsions of the entire economic 
organism of the United States, the unheard of boom 
brought about by the European war, and the ugly 
crisis which resulted from the lasting consequences 
of this war. The revolutionary development of the 
American proletariat may under these circumstances 
assume a speed just as unparalleled in history as 
was that of the economic development of the United 
States in the last few years. 

The third source of the revolutionary struggle is 
the industrialization of the colonies, particularly 
India. The foundation of the struggle for libera- 
tion of the colonies is the peasant mass. But 
their struggle requires leadership. This leadership 
was furnished by the native bourgeoisie. The 
latter struggled against the rule of foreign imper- 
ialism, but could not do so persistently or ener- 
getically, as the native bourgeoisie, itself closely 
allied with foreign capital, is necessarily in a cer- 
tain sense the agent of the latter. Not until a rather 
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numerous and militant native proletariat has been 
created, can we have any real kernel for revolu- 
tion. The movement for freedom in the colonies 
is of course, if we consider the numerical strength 
of the Indian proletariat, relatively weak; but 
anyone who has grasped the meaning and the 
history of the revolution in Russia will surely be 
ready to say that the revolutionary role of the pro- 
letariat in the countries of the East will be much 
greater than its numerical strength. This is true 
not only of the purely colonial countries, such 
as India, and the semi-colonies, such as China, but 
also of Japan, where the capitalist oppression goes 
hand in hand with a caste absolutism of feudal and 
bureaucratic character. 

The world situation and the prospects for the 
future are therefore profoundly revolutionary. 

When the bourgeoisie resorted to giving alms to 
the working class, the opportunists assiduously 
transformed these alms into reforms (eight hour 
day, unemployment insurance, etc.) and proclaimed 
over the ruins a new era of reformism. Now the 
bourgeoisie has gone over to a counter-offensive 
all along the line, and even the London Times, ar 
arch-capitalistic organ, speaks with tremors of fear 
of the "irreconcilables" of capitalism. The present 
epoch is an epoch of counter-reformism. The Eng- 
lish pacifist, Norman Angell, said war was a mis- 
calculation, and the experience of the last war has 
really shown that it was a false calculation so far 
as bookkeeping is concerned. After the war it 
looked as if a triumph of pacifism were to ensue, 
of which the League of Nations was to be the ex- 
pression; now we see that all hopes in pacifism were 
misplaced. Never has capitalist humanity been pre- 
paring so furiously for new wars as now. The il- 
lusions of democracy are being dissipated even in 
the most conservative sections of the working class. 
A short time ago the only thing that could be con- 
trasted with democracy was the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, with its Terror, its "Extraordinary 
Commissions," etc., etc. Now very many forms of 
class struggle are being declared and denounced 
as being in contrast with democracy. Lloyd George 
proposed to the miners to apply to the Parliament 
and declared their strike to be a violation of the po- 
pular will. 

Under the Hohenzollems the German workers 
generally knew what was permitted and what was 
not permitted. In the Republic of Ebert, the strik- 
ing worker is always in danger of being cut down 
without ceremony in the street or in the police sta- 
tion. 

The Ebert democracy has about the same value 
for the German workers as their high pay in worth- 
less paper. 

The task of the Communist Party consists in 
grasping as a whole the resulting situation and in 
actively entering the struggle of the working class. 



in order to conquer the majority of the working 
class on the basis of this struggle. When the situ- 
ation in one country or other becomes extraordin- 
arily grave, matters must be put categorically and 
forms of struggle must be assumed in accordance 
with the facts. But if the course of events is to 
take a more planful shape, we must make use of 
all posibilities to win over the majority of the 
working class by the time decisive events occur. 

In the present defensive on the economic field 
caused by the crisis, the Communists must par- 
ticipate most actively in all trade unions, all strikes, 
all actions; they must observe an internal connec- 
tion in all their work and always come out as the 
most determined and disciplined seption of the 
working class. As the crisis and the political situa- 
tion develop, our economic defensive may extend, 
embracing more and more sections of the working 
class, of the population, and of the army of unem- 
ployed, may take the form of a revolutionary offen- 
sive at a certain stage, and end in victory. This 
must be the goal of our efforts. 

But if this crisis should be relieved by an im- 
provement in the industrial situation, would this 
mean that the revolutionary struggle must be aban- 
doned indefinitely? 

All my remarks have shown that the new boom, 
which can certainly not be very long or very deep, 
will by no means amount to an abandonment of 
the revolutionary development. The industrial 
boom of 1848-1851 held up the revolution only for 
the reason that the revolution of 1848 really re- 
sulted merely in extending the framework of ca- 
pitalist development. As for the events of 1914- 
1921, they did not extend the framework of the 
world market, but emphatically limited it, and there- 
fore the trend of capitalist development in the near 
future will, on the whole, be downward. Under 
these circumstances, the temporary boom can only 
strengthen the class consciousness of the workers, 
serry their ranks in the industrial enterprises as well 
as in the struggle, and give impetus not only to the 
economic counter-offensive, but also to the revo- 
lutionary struggle for power. 

The situation is becoming more favorable for 
us, but also extremely complicated. We shall not 
achieve victory automatically. The enemy is los- 
ing the ground under his feet, but he is strong, he 
has a keen eye for our weak spots, he manoeuvres 
skilfully, and is always guided by cold delibera- 
tion. We must learn much from Uie experience of 
our struggles during these three years, particularly 
from our mistakes and failures. The civil war de- 
mands a political, tactical and strategical system 
of manoeuvres, demands the consideration of every 
possible situation, of the strong and the weak points 
of the enemy, a combination of enthusiasm and 
cold calculation, not only the ability to attack, but 
also a readiness to beat a retreat, in order to gather 
one's forces for an all the more conclusive blow. 
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As I have said, the world situation and the pros- 
pects for the future are extremely revolutionary. 
This will produce the necessary conditions for our 
victory, but a sure guarantee can be afiforded only 
by our own skilful tactics and firm organization. 



To raise the workers' movement to a higher plane, 
to strengthen it tactically — that is the fundamental 
task of the Third Congress of the Communist In- 
ternational. 

Moscow, August 19, 1921. 



Soviet Russia and Sweden 

By Zeth Hoclund 

(The commercial agreement signed between Sweden and Soviet Russia on March 1 is printed 
elsewhere in this issue, A few days after it was signed, and before its ratification by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, the '^Folkets Dagblad PolitikerC\ a radical daily in Stockholm, printed the following in- 
teresting article from the pen of its editor on the general subject of the relations between the two 
countries,) 

'T^HE Russian-Swedish Commercial Agreement, 
'■■ for which the Government on Saturday asked 
the approval of the Parliament, is a much less ex- 
tensive document than was desirable from the 
standpoint of the interests of Swedish industry. 
This is pointed out by the Minister of Commerce 
himself in his statement to the Cabinet that it was 
"a preliminary and scanty regulation of funda- 
mental commercial relations", and in truth it may 
hardly be considered as more than that It does 
not include a legal recognition of Soviet Russia 
and does not prepare the way for the credits by 
which we might have profited greatly from such 
an agreement. The cause for this is tnat the Swed- 
ish Government — which in principle appears to 
have no objections to this idea — had united with 
its desire to meet the Russian Government half 
way a demand that a granting of credits should be 
accompanied with a binding undertaking to place 
orders, and that the claims of the Swedish State 
and of private Swedish citizens on the Russian 
State should be "satisfactorily" regulated. It was 
impos^ble to arrive at an agreement on this 
point, since from the Russian side it was of course 
pointed out that the question of compensation was 
of international character and could not be settled 
with each country specifically, the more in view 
of the proximity of the Genoa Conference, at 
which this question was expected to be treated 
together with others. 

The negotiations therefore were limited to secur- 
ing a preliminary agreement with provisions cal- 
culated to fix a fundamental method, in view of 
existing conditions, for continued and if possible 
extended commercial relations between the two 
countries. The provisions are of two kinds, partly 
such as regulate the official representations of each 
government in the other country, partly such as 
aim at regulating and facilitating commercial ex- 
changes. In the first connection, the proposed 
agreement follows the Norwegian Agreement* very 
closely. Each country is to have the right to send 



* Trade Agreement between Russia and Norway, signed 
September 2, printed in Soviet Russia, November, 1921, 
pp. 223-225. 



an official representative to the other country, who 
is to enjoy the rights and special privileges re- 
quired for guarding the interests of his country 
and its citizens. In certain respects, though not in 
all, he is to be considered as the equal of a diplo- 
matic Minister. The Swedish Government further 
obligates itself to consider the representative of the 
Soviet Government in Sweden as the only official 
representative of the Russian nation in this country. 
The representatives shall have the right to the 
assistance of secretaries, couMuercial attaches, etc., 
until a treaty is signed, for which negotiations are 
to be made. 

As to commercial exchanges, the two govern- 
ments undertake to encourage commerce between 
their countries in every way and not to apply any 
discrimination against the other party between 
trade with it and trade with any other country. 
A certain clause provides that citizens from each 
country shall have the right to enter the other 
country for carrying on trade, in accordance with 
the regulations in force in that country on the 
subject of foreigners, and observing full recipro- 
city. In this respect the proposed treaty diflfers 
from all the other important agreements made by 
Russia with other countries, which provide only 
for an exchange of trade delegations. 

In spite of the provisional character of the Agree- 
ment, we must express our concurrence in the 
opinion of the Swedish Minbter of Commerce when 
he says, speaking from the standpoint of Swedish 
interests, diat it is to be preferred to the present 
treatyless condition: "In a number of respects it 
provides more favorable conditions than those 
hitherto existing, for the continuance of commer- 
cial exchanges between Sweden and Russia. It 
furthermore affords a prospect for Swedes to re- 
sume or to take up economic activity in Russia, 
in so far as Uie internal conditions of that country 
may permit. On the other hand it in no way lessens 
the possibilities of a satisfactory solution of the 
questions that have thus far not been regulated 
in connection with this point*' But we cannot 
help observing that the Swedish Government should 
have strengthened the actual recognitio* of the 
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Soviet Government, which is involved in the Agree- 
ment, by adding a legal recognition, and that the 
failure to take this frank and final step is a con- 
temptible concession to the outcry that has been 
raised in the bourgeois press. Similarly, the ques- 
tion of credits should not have been joined with 
the more or less dubious claims that individual 
Swedes pretend to have on Russia — it should never 
be forgotten that Russia also may have a right 
to ask indemnities from Sweden for its participa- 
tion in the blockade, and this possibility makes it 
somewhat uncertain whether the Swedish capital- 
ists will have to collect or pay out the difference 
between the two claims. 

Tlie Government obviously, in spite of the re- 
straint it has put upon itself in this matter, must 
be ready to meet a powerful resistance to the 
Agreement in the Parliament, if we are to judge 
from the attitude of the bourgeois press of Stock- 
holm. In these papers there is a general effort 
to represent the agreement as particularly unfavor- 
able to Sweden, in fact, as positively dangerous 
politically, since it is to be the occasion for a 
mighty "flood of immigration from the East". Such 
terrible visions harrass Svenska Dagbladet and Nya 
Dagligt Allehanda* whose bad conscience keeps 
them in constant terror of the revolution. They 
can hardly be blamed for this, for they have many 
flagrant sins to live down, but it is altogether un- 
explainable how the modest Trade Agreement may 
accelerate this catastrophe. It might rather operate 
in the contrary direction, by contributing in some 
measure, through its results, to diminish the un- 
paralleled unemployment in this country, which 
would surely be a far more powerful element in 
a revolution than those Russian Bolsheviks who 
might, by the terms of this Treaty, be able to smug- 
gle themselves into the country and carry on their 
fiendish work, in spite of the watchful eye of the 
Swedish police. 

But it is not difficult to see what is really at the 
bottom of these fears. The bourgeois parties are 
preparing a united action against 3ie Governmentf 
and the working class on the unemployment ques- 
tion. It is therefore naturally considered opportune 
to advance to the tune of a patriotic cannonade, 
which may have more effect on hesitating souls 
than the struggle to starve out the unemployed 
and crush the trade unions. The Trade Agreement 
with Russia is therefore made to serve, on the 
basis of the internal political situation, as material 
for the bourgeois parties to raise a Bolshevik 
and patriotic scare, so that the more unattached 
sections of the population may be reconciled to the 
impending general attack for the overthrow of the 
Government. It is not a bad calculation. But it 
may nevertheless transpire that the reckoning has 
been made without the host, for the Swedish work- 
ing class may yet appear to have something to say 

* Stockholm dailies. 

tThe Swedish Cabinet is headed by the Right Wing 
Socialist, Hjalmar Branting. 



on this situation when the hour strikes, and if the 
Government should require its aid in defense of 
the interests of the working class, its aid will surely 
be forthcoming. 



ART OBJECTS IN FOREIGN MARKETS 
By F. Chuchin 

This article is taken from "Zri/e/" {The Observer), 
Moscow, a new weekly (issue of January 25. 1922). Some 
of the lUustrations printed wUh the articU wiU be repro- 
duced m the next issue of Soviet Russia. 

^^ During the comparatively short period of 
"peace", the Soviet Republic has enriched its na- 
tional museums with a great number of first class 
objects of art of great rarity and historical value, 
unique in their kind. The number of museums was 
greatly increased and the government was able, 
without loss to itself, to set aside many objects in 
order to sell them abroad, on the foreign art market, 
in order to obtain articles needed by the country, 
such as agricultural machinery and implements, 
foodstuffs, etc. 

At present, the People's Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade, which holds the monopoly for the foreign 
trade of the whole country, is fully able to begin 
supplying the foreign market with art objects of 
Russian origin having historical value, and thus 
at least partly to fill the important gap in the world 
trade in art objects which was brought about when 
Soviet Russia was artificially isolated by the En- 
tente powers. For this purpose, in order to en- 
able the purchaser to examine the articles on the 
spot, the Commissariat in question is organizing 
central storehouses in Petrograd and Moscow for 
the exhibition of objects of art of historical value, 
and is preparing illustrated catalogs for publication. 

The creation of a state fund from the export of 
objects of art of historical value, as well as articles 
of luxury, is being conducted under the auspices of 
the People's Commissariat of Foreign Trade, not 
only on the territory of Russia but also on that 
of the autonomous Soviet Republics federated with 
her. The near future will show the results of this 
activity. 



BUSTS OF LENIN AND TROTSKY, 

the work of Clare Sheridan, have been reproduced in 
plaster of Paris with the artist's permission. Orders 
for the Lenin bust (large size) should be accom- 
panied by remittance of three dollars; for the 
Trotsky bust, two dollars. 
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"Rasseya" 

By L. Sosnovsky. ^ 

(Conclusion) 

The following account of actual happpenings in provincial Russian communities is taken from 
a reeent issue of "Pravda'\ **Rasseya** is die illiterate peasant way of pronouncing and u>riting 
**Rossiya" — Russia. 



^^C\P course, of course. . .They have been culti- 

^^ vating it for three years. The soil there is 
thoroughly cultivated, -^d the discipline there 
is severe. It happened that one day one of the 
fellow-workers did not come out to work the 
garden, and forthwith she was deprived of her 
part in the crop." 

'Tfou know they have a very good kitchen-garden 
committee. The chairman is the Artillery General 
Lau. He turned out to be a first-class gardener — 
just like a professor. And he maintains discipline. 
In general he has shown great capabilities. He 
is also a locksmith, a carpenter, a shoemaker. . . . 
When in official business he has to go to Moscow, 
he always takes with him a kind of collapsible 
sleigh which he has manufactured himself. He puts 
it all together in a stick. And in Moscow he 
converts it into a sleigh, puts on it his luggage 
and a few poods of firewood and pulls it across 
Moscow to the home of his sister. 

"I tried the following experiment: I planted the 
potatoes one yard deep. They said the crop would 
be extraordinary. I am still waiting." 

*The manure is of great importance. ..." 

"Yes, the manure," languidly sighed the little 
lady and gave herself up to reveries 

In former days I traveled considerably all over 
Russia, I listened to many conversations between 
little ladies and elegant officers, but they were never 
about manure or kitchen-gardens. 

And on the outskirts of Kaluga I witnessed an 
unforgettable living picture. A gay sunny day. 
On both sides of the macadam road, diere is a mot- 
ley crowd of people busying themselves like ants 
around the vegetable beds. 

You see, all this mixed company are Soviet 
workers. Songs, shouts, jokes. Colored jackets 
and scarfs. Further on die color of khaki — the 
Provincial Military Command. And over there, 
people blackened by dust and dirt — printers and 
bricklayers. 

The whole field was speckled and dark with its 
many workers. There was a confused sound of 
songs, shouts and jokes. The people were digging 
potatoes, the crop of which was very fine. 

It was not a common landscape. 

Let us return to the "rulers" of the province. 
One could say : it is not of importance that they are 
peasants. But what masters do they make? I 
assert that these masters are not worse, but better, 
than the old ones. 

The old masters ruled for decades and longer. 
They had more experience and were also better pre- 



pared. The new ones have been at the helm for 
four years only, and what years they have been! 

On the occasion of the third anniversary of the 
November Revolution there was published at Ka- 
luga a memorial volume under the title "After 
Three Years." The book includes some excellent 
photographs. 

The first photograph represents the Council of 
People's Commissars of Kaluga. There was such a 
thing in Kaluga too. The first lisping of the So- 
viet Government authority. 

The second picture represents the entire party or- 
ganization of Kaluga. It could all find place in 
one single photograph. 

Then come three pictures. The first, the second 
and the third Communist detachment are departing 
from Kaluga to the civil war front And every 
one of these detachments is more numerous than 
the organization that originated it Just as with 
the mythical Hydra: chop one head oflf and tep new 
ones will grow in its place. There are very few 
workers in the Province of Kaluga. For the most 
part they were peasants who had left their villages 
— the village of Rosa Luxemburg and of the Dekab- 
rists. Is it astonishing that the citizens of the vil- 
lage of Rosa Luxemburg of the International 
County should have some idea of the Communist 
International, under the banners of which their sons 
were fighting? 

There has not yet been time to introduce a busi- 
ness management But they have made a begin- 
ning, a pretty good beginning. They have greatly 
extended the telephone system as compared with 
the times of Trubetskoy and Gorchakov, as well as 
the electrical power station. The latter was an in- 
teresting problem. 

The inhabitants of Kaluga had already given up 
in despair the hope to receive equipment for their 
station, through the regular channels. "Moscow 
does not believe in tears." But all of a sudden 
there appeared a brisk, sly individual, who prom- 
ised them, without any trouble, for ready money, to 
deliver the equipment directly into the yard of the 
electrical station. 

"But where will you get it?" 

**That is my secret. But I will tell it to you if 
vou won't tell th^ Cheka. It is from the City of N. 
There are plenty of these things there; why should 
they lie around idle there? It is better if they will 
furnish light to Kaluga." 

And he delivered the goods. 

The inhabitants of Kaluga repaired the water- 
supply system and stopped the loss of water. The 
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little workshops that had shut down were again 
started. The home industries that had fallen into 
decay are reviving again. But they are more con- 
cerned with the fate of agriculture. 

This is the situation. But everybody knows that 
according to statistical data harmful insects each 
year destroy about one-third of the crop. The old 
masters conducted the struggle against this evil in 
a homeopathic manner, just for make believe. 

The new masters took up the work in a serious, 
scientific manner. Among the Wrangel officers 
who had been taken prisoners and sent to the con- 
centration camp of Kaluga, there was a learned 
entomologist The cobbler Dyudin (in charge of 
the Department of Agriculture) took him out of 
that place, warmed him up, handed him new cloth- 
ing, and gave him a chance to work. They found a 
big house and made all the necessary arrangements 
for organizing a "station for the protection of 
plants against harmful insects." 

When I was invited to look over this child of 
Kalugan Bolveshism, I made an exclamation of 
surprise. An astonishingly rich collection of ma- 
terial. A real museum. I am sure that even in 
Moscow, in the Provincial Department of Agricul- 
ture, this branch has not been organized so well. 
They say that in Moscow the "station" is housed in 
a few small rooms. And in Kaluga they have pro- 
vided a big house for this purpose. And their 
plans, developed by the entomologist, are very 
far reaching: to create an entire system of such 
outposts against the enemies of the grain. 

This is a symptom of their serious attitude to- 
wards agriculture. Moreover, the inhabitants of 
Kaluga are at present very much interested in im- 
proving horse-breeding. 

With what pride they took me to the enclosure in 
which they had collected the best thorough-bred 
horses, outside the agricultural exhibit! 

They led out one horse after another and the 
members of the Provincial Executive Committee 
gave the description and pedigree of each one. 
They spoke of tfie horses with emotion and affec- 
tion. 

"Here is our Soviet child," as a fine-looking 
young stallion was pointed out. 

In the "Hermitage of St. Tikhon", a former nest 
of "black ravens",* a disgusting den of revels and 
dissipations, there was organized a stud-farm for 
horses, managed by a Communist working man. 
And there are many such establishments. 
The agricultural exhibition, the first since the 
revolution, was very successful. In the course of 
one week it was visited by 85,000 persons. (The 
exhibition of the People's Commissariat of Agri- 
culture, held not long ago in Moscow, had fewer 
visitors). The former exhibitions held in Kaluga 
had, according to my investigations, not more than 



*A popular RuAsian nickname for b«1cl-ap men. 



8,000 visitors. The exhibition was accompanied 
by energetic agricultural propaganda. 

I saw in the provinces a few splendidly organ- 
ized agricultural communes and soviet farms. 

In general, the presence of a good manager is 
felt in the provinces. There is no doubt about 
that. And it must be said that at present it is 
much harder to rule the provinces than before. 
Neither the Governor, nor the Zemstvo chairman, 
nor the Mayor, ever had the time to supervise such 
a number of factories, works, stores, agricultural 
and other enterprises. 

You need only to have a talk in Kaluga with the 
present "governor" — the baker Samsonov. He 
will expound to you the plan by which he intends 
steadily and gradually to raise the entire economic 
life of the province, without leasing anything, and 
exclusively on the basis of local means and the ne- 
cessary money advance (for the first half year) 
from the capital. Out of the surplus obtained 
from the match factory, he established a paper- 
mill, later on a glass factory, etc. 

It must be pointed out that before the Revolution 
Kaluga had been going downhill industrially and 
commercially. 

*The nineteenth century was characterized in the 
history of Kaluga by a gradual decay of industry 
and by a slow economic dying of the city" {Kaluga, 
sketch of an historical guide to Kaluga^ 1912, pages 
46-51). 

Hardly any manufacturing of finished products 
at present goes on at Kaluga. The grain and tim- 
ber trade have moved to other places. The transit 
of goods and cattle from the eastern and southern 
provinces has ceased. "As a result the city is quiet, 
and has become poorer and poorer." (lb. p. 51). 
This was the inheritance that the new Russia re- 
ceived from the old masters. 

Four years of strenuous work without respite, in 
an atmosphere of desperate struggle. 

The old governor and Zemstvo officials would 
have perished after two or three years of such 
work. For them a Sunday was always a Sunday. 
And they had to spend the summer either on their 
landed estates, or in the health resorts, or abroad. 
And the week day evenings they spent in clubs or 
at home over the green table, gambling and drink- 
ing. 

But the present "governor" and "Zemstvo chair- 
man" cannot relax even on a holiday : he must make 
a trip to some village, hold meetings, explain mat- 
ters. And when the summer comes, matters do not 
become easier for that. There is the sowing cam- 
paign, the grain tax, the three fuel weeks, the navi- 
gation campaign. (By the way, during the present 
year the inhabitants of Kaluga used the river Oka 
for rafting timber,a thing that had not been prac- 
tised for a long time, and the results were very 
good.) Thus there is no rest even in summer. 

After all, to what "estate" would the present go- 
vernov" go for the «iUTnmcr? In the villa^re where 
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he was bom his hut has gone to pieces, his family 
is starving, and he is unable to help them — so it is 
better for him to stay away. The neighbors sneer 
at the family: "Well, why doesn't he help you to 
buy a little horse? After all, isn't he the govern- 
ment? The most important man in the province!" 

And at home they sometimes suppress a tear: 
"Other people succeed in improving their little 
farm; but we have nobody " 

This is how the new Russia and ite government 
lives and works. 

We are living in the very thick of life and have 
no opportunity merely to look on. What has chan- 
ged in the last four years? Everything around 
us has greatly changed. 

It will not be possible to drive provincial Russia 
back to the old stable. Let Prince Golitsyn stop 
thinking of his old ancestral linden trees, on which 
he threatens to hang the Communists of Kaluga. 
The linden trees will blossom just as well without 
him. Except that it is now a little gayer under the 
linden trees. The youth of Kaluga enjoy life 
there, and the village of Rosa Luxemburg organizes 
meetings and sociables under the linden trees, a 
thing which under the old masters could not even 
be dreamed of. 

I can foretell his destiny to Prince Golitsyn. He 
will perish somewhere in the gutter, after he has 
eaten up his last resources, abandoned even by his 
children. For the young princely generation will 
go back to Russia, they will obtain pardon from the 
baker Samsonov and the cobbler Dyudin and Aey 
will be accepted as members of the Commune Ihe 
Red Little Town", where the Golitsyns were born. 
The muzhiks of Kaluga are good-natured people, 
not like their princes. They will forgive the old 
wrongs, and will not hang anybody for the age- 
long oppression. **Work, Comrade Golitsyn, earn 
a piece of bread". 

The longing and the anguish of the Goliteyns 
may be felt from their papers publish^ abroad. 
We see there heart-stirring verses such as this: 

*The dust of Moscow on the band of an old 
hat" 

With tears of emotion the poet, while staying m 
Paris, looks at the remnants of the "dust of Mos- 
cow," all that remains of the thmgs he earned 
away. All the rest is gone to decay He feels 
himself attracted toward the earth of Moscow. He 
will not hold out, he will come back repentant and 
will kiss and cover with hot tears this earth that 
has assumed a new face, in torments and suffermgs. 

Dear Russia, the land of the Dyudins and Sam- 
sonovs who were bom in the village of P^tilence 
and at present live in the village of the Dekabnsts 
and the village of Rosa Luxemburg! 

Accept now, at the fourth anniversair of your 
life, a tender greeting from your sons, the fighters 
for your liberation! 



SCIENCE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

{An interview with Prof. Pokravshy, Aid to 
Lunacharsky, on the Present State of Scientific In- 
stitutions in Soviet Russia.) 

The principal difficulties of the scientific institu- 
tions are due to the lack of scientific books, 
materials, chemical reagents, and biological speci- 
mens, which Russia always obtained from abroad, 
even before the war. ITie communications vdth 
scientific circles abroad, interrupted by the war, 
are gradually being restored. The exchange of 
scientific personnel is being carried on only in 
individual cases, but here also much is to be done 
in the near future. In spite of all the material 
difficulties, scientific work is still proceeding in 
Russia, not only in the sense that old problans 
are still being worked on, but that great scientific 
organizations are still being created. The last 
Soviet Exposition included exhibits of the results 
of the first expedition of the Floating Marine 
Observatory, which was stationed on the steamer 
Maligin, on the shores of Novaya Zemlya, and 
which made cruises in the Kara Sea, accompanied 
by the hydrobiologist Stemov, and the ichthy- 
ologist Soldatov. The expedition obtained much 
new and very interesting biological material. In 
the present year a new expedition is planned to 
Nadi Kobo, for zoological-geological investigations, 
also a botanical expedition to Surgat Tas, and a 
zoological expedition to Turkestan. The Geologic- 
al Society is sending an expedition to the peninsula 
of Taimir, to work for three years. The expedition 
to Karabugas Bay for ascertaining the position of 
Glauber salt deposits, as well as general hydro- 
graphic conditions, has not yet finished its work, 
nor has the meteorological expedition to Siberia. 
The expedition of Russian astronomers to the Indi- 
an Ocean and Australia, to observe the total eclipse 
of the sun in 1922, which is expected to answer 
several questions connected with Einstein's theory, 
is still being planned. On the subject of the ac- 
tivities of scientific institutions, Pokrovsky observes 
that most of the new scientific establishments are 
concerned chiefly with the study of specific regions 
of thfe Republic, in order to ascertain their pro- 
ductive forces and the ethnographical peculiarities. 
Among the new institutions, special attention should 
be given to the Petrograd Rontgen Institute, a 
model m its field, as well as to the Psycho-Neurolo- 
gical Academy, connected with the Academy of 
Fine Arts, for formulating the theory and psycho- 
logy of artistic creation. Scientific publishing 
houses issue journals and bulletins to make known 
the work done in the various institutions. In the 
course of this year a number of congresses will be 
held, which are to be of great unportancc f or the 
scientific life of Russia. Russian science has thus 
not only advanced from its level of the preceding 
years, but is also blazing new trails. Connections 
with Western Europe will impart a new and greater 
intensity of labor to the scientific institutions and 
the individual scientists. 
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r^ B. SHAW, in the last play in Back to Methu- 
^^* selahy paints a society in which there will be 
only spiritual interests, where the only things at 
stake will be to determine whether Newton or Ein- 
stein, or — let us say — whether Charles Darwin or 
Alfred McCann, is right, in a word, where the suc- 
cess of the opposition does not imply the change 
of the social structure, the reenslavement of mil 
lions of people, and the certain death of hundrei 
of thousands of their champions. Soviet R 
has not yet reached that stage — it is still surround- 
ed by an entire world in arms, ready to Qftlack it 
at any moment; its strength is undermh^ed by a 
famine and its population, weakened 1/y the long 
struggle, is in despair and may give ^T willing ear 
to counter-revolutionary adventurers JWho will pro- 
mise them bread on condition that ^hey help exter- 
minate the Communists and reestalj^ligh the old or- 
der with some "democratic" ei 
is a situation such as was never 
government, and it may 
under the existing circumstance] 
emment should treat its morti|^l 
same consideration with whi( 
ponents of one's theoretical itieas. 

But it is exactly this imffossible thing that is 
expected from the SovietT Government. Some 
papers printed a telegram supposedly sent by Ana- 
tole France to Moscow, protesting against the con- 
templated trial of the Ceiftral Committee of the 
Party of the Social-Revol 
peal by a sincere friend o 
• taken as the occasion for] 
attack printed in the Ne 
Socialist Party. 

Even if the telegrar^ 
not be too severe wil 



bellishments. It 
teed by any other 
be expected that 
the Russian Gov- 
enemies with the 
one treats the op- 



tionists. And this ap- 
the worker's republic is 
a vicious and dishonest 
York daily organ of the 



was sent, we should 
Anatole France. The 



greatest living writer, perhaps the most brilliant 
thinker of modem times, who joined the French 
Communist Party as a protest against the infamy 
of the Peace of Versailles and of the intervention 
in Russia — if he really sent this telegram — would 
only once more have proved the contention that 
even the most penetrating mind may be moved at 
times by sentimental considerations. Anatole 
France once before exemplified this truth: during 
the war, notwithstanding all he had said about 
modem bourgeois civilization and democracy in 
his Opinions of Jerome Coignard, in Penguin 
Island, and elsewhere, he fell for the pro-dlied pro- 
paganda and sang the praises of "Great Britain, 
thou who lovest Justice." He has since thoroughly 
modified his views, and we are sure that he would 
never have sent out this appeal, had he known all 
the facts involved in the case. 

The facts in the <:ase were recently disclosed by 
two of the most, prominent members of the "per- 
secuted" party themselves. We are especially re- 
ferring here to a pamphlet published in Berlin by 
G. Semiono;(r (Vassiliev), formerly one of the 
chiefs of the terrorist fighting organization of the 
Social-Revolutionary Party, entitled *TTie Military 
and Fid&ting (terrorist) Activity of the Party of 
SociaLRevolutionists in 1917-1918," as well as to 
the aatements made by Lydia Konopleva, also one 
of jme most prominent terrorist organizers of that 
y (printed in Novy Mir, Berlin) 

author of the pamphlet who was undoubt- 
edly a fanatical champion of the bourgeois revolu- 
tion, and who himself organized the murder of 
some of the most devoted fighters of the working 
class, including Volodarsky, has becomb conscious 
at last of the bloody and dirty work he has done 
in the interest of world capitalism and a gang of 
ambitious and unscrupulous party leaders. 

This party, it transpires, was taking money from 
Russian capitalists and priests, from the German 
military Command, and from the French Mission 
in Russia. It organized the murder of Commissar 
Volodarsky and later repudiated in the press 
the participation of their party in this act 
Before the attempt made on Lenin's life by Dora 
Kaplan, they had to promise their "fighters", who 
were indignant over their base repudiation of the 
murder of Comrade Volodarsky, that they would 
not disclaim the attempt on Lenin — and neverthe- 
less they repudiated it again — for they knew that 
the Moscow workers would have simply torn to 
pieces every Social-Revolutionist who would have 
fallen into their hands. They, who never recog- 
nized the "legitimacy", from the revolutionary 
point of view, of appropriating money from the 
Tsar's treasury, organized armed robberies against 
the people's money — and also against private indi- 
viduals, imder the guise of "perquisition" — with 
the instruction to their adherents, in the case of 
failure, to represent themselves as common crimi- 
nals. They received explosives and infernal ma- 
chines from the French Mission and blew wp trains 
and bridges. 
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They did ail these things— not to speak of their 
connection with the Czecho-Slovak revolt, and the 
numerous peasant revolts — and they never gave up 
their opposition, and seem ready at any moment 
to combine dieir fight against the Soviet power 
with the same "spiritual" means — ^but the New 
York Call thinks that the Soviet Government has not 
the right to strike back, to defend its life, in a word, 
to keep a single political prisoner in its jails. Our 
idealistic contemporary says in fact: 

"But a government that is truly powerful, powerful 
in the soaee of the spirit as well as the letter, that is gen- 

uineiir^edlcated to the democratic ideal never has a 

political prisoner, and never has to resort to force and vi- 
olence to m^mtain its integrity against minority opinion." 

"Any gove^ta^t in the world, regardless of its tradi- 
tions, iu heroismT^JWKJtsvalor, that has one political pri- 
soner is not a free govBAncnt. Freedom means freedom, 
or it doesn't". a,^ 

These passages are reahj\Tevealing. They 
seem intended to convey the id^a that the leaders 
of the proletarian revolution had set up the con- 
tention that theirs is a "free government" (which 
is a contradiction in terms) — while a^ a matter of 
fact they always emphasized that theirs is an 
organization of coercion against those wl\o unceas- 
ingly, with all the most violent and mercil<?ss wea- 
pons at their disposal, are endeavoring to^^bring 
back the rule of the bourgeoisie. They also se^m to 
contend that the blowing up of trains and bridges, 
the robbing of public property and the murder 
of leaders of the Revolution, are simply expres- 
sions of "minority opinion", and for this reason 
should be exempt from any prosecution. A very 
"radical" point of view. But we fear the Soviet 
Government will never become broadminded 
enough to adopt these views. 
• • • 

T^HERE are theories whose adherents are doomed 
-■• always to obtain the very opposite of the result 
they aim at A classical example of such a theory 
is anarchism. A mixture of a great number of en- 
tirely heterogeneous elements — bourgeois individu- 
alism with its metaphysical postulate of absolute 
freedom and complete sovereignty of the indivi- 
dual, primitive communism based on the naive be- 
lief in the inherent goodness and generosity of hu- 
man nature, and proletarian protest against the 
opportunist, possibilist and bourgeois reformist 
character of the Socialist parties — anarchism has 
for a long time enjoyed the complimentary if un- 
deserved reputation of being the most irreconcil- 
able enemy of bourgeois society. But its history 
for the last fifty years, and especially since the No- 
vember Revolution of 1917, has proved irrefutably 
that — aside from some individual terroristic pro- 
tests — anarchism was nothing but a propagandist 
religious sect, not at all concerned with the actual 
moment, but with the distant future (correspond- 
ing to the "Beyond" of the old religions). In 
Austria and Germany those Anarchists who have 
not joined the Communists are at present preaching 
Tolstoyan non-resistance, pacifism and disarma- 
ment to the workers; in the Latin countries, they 



preach revolution for the pure ideal of anarchy, 
which they know cannot possibly be realized now, 
and in America — they are concerned with the 
bringing up of the new generation, and one of their 
leading exponents not long ago seriously contended 
that the founding of one single tiny school of the 
Ferrer type is of much greater importance for the 
development of humanity than the much-discussed 
Russian Revolution. Kropotkin himself, shortly 
before his death, at a time when the whole world 
was seething with the possibilities of universal re- 
volution, in one of his letters spoke of the trade 
unions as destined to be of great importance in the 
development of the revolutionary movement in the 
course of the next fifty years. 
« « « 

C much for the Anarchist of the old style. The 
^ new style Anarchists in Russia, who have dis- 
carded Anarchy as a mere ideal of the far distant 
future, and for the last four years, in the face of 
the allied intervention and civil war, have been 
endeavoring to destroy the "State", i.e., the Soviet 
Government, and establish Anarchism, have in spite 
of their hatred for all forms of tyranny and op- 
pression, in reality rendered splendid service to the 
capitalist and imperialist enemies of the workers' 
republic. Irreconcilable enemies of every govern- 
ment, they incited the hungry workers of the cities 
against the Soviet Government because it did not 
give them enough food, and when the Government 
through requisitions from the villages endeavored 
to obtain food, they incited the peasants to revolt 
against a government that was "robbing them of 
their grain". 

The dissatisfaction of the peasants with the re- 

Siisitioning policy of the government (owing to 
e bi(M;kade, the intervention, and the ensuing dis- 
organiza^on of industry, the government was un- 
able to provide the peasants with the necessary 
manufactured! articles) gave the Anarchists of the 
new style, wLo were ^so incessantly raving against 
the dictatorsh^, against the Red Army, etc., a 
chance to put ii^to eflfect their own theories of gov- 
ernment, or rather non-government In the Ukraine 
the Anarchist partisan leader Makhno for certain 
periods held large tracts of territory. And there 
the Anarchists — under the conditions of incessant 
war confronting them, as it has confronted the 
Bolsheviks for the last four years — ^had to repeat 
all the things they had combated. They organized 
an Army, a military dictatorship, an iron disci- 
pline, an immovable bureaucracy, even a sort of 
"Cheka" — but all of course under diflferent names 
and in an incredibly crude and savage form. True, 
they abolished courts as far as we Imow — and sub- 
stituted for this vestige of the bourgeois past, a 
summary and bestial execution of every Communist 
or Communist sympathizer they could lay hands on. ' 

They had still another opportunity to assert their 
ultra-revolutionary principles, when they took a 
leading part in the Kroastadt revolt of March, 
1921, wluch, whatever might have been the griev- 
ances that caused it, was hailed enthusiastically 
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by all the Russian and international counter-revolu- 
tionists. 

« « • 

OUT while the Anarchists as a group, harmless 
"^^ dreamers or involuntary counter-revolutionists, 
in reality are as a rule defeating their own pur- 
pose, there are no doubt Anarchists who know 
very well what they want. These are the ones who 
in their idealistic youth acquired a certain grue- 
some notoriety in the eyes of the bourgeoisie, and 
in their later years, on the strength of their past 
and the awe inspired by their names — comfortably 
pursue the lucrative business of radical Chautau- 
qua lecturing — until a fit of governmental hysteria 
victimizes them again in spite of their complete 
innocuousness. 

It was the tragic fate of Emma Goldman, one of 
those old time preachers of Salvation Army Anar- 
chism, to be brought face to face with the realities 
of revolution and civil war. And as these reali- 
ties necessarily contradicted absolutely the tenets 
and conceptions of Anarchist sentimentalism, she, 
as a typical doctrinaire who is interested only in 
her decrepit little pet theory, does not try to u?.c!er- 
stand the discomforts of the Revolution and to 
explain its shortcomings, defeats, insufficiencies, 
humiliations, by the difficult ^tuation brought 
about by a struggle against an entire world of 
enemies, amid the ignorance and discouragement 
of the majority of the population — but puts all 
guilt squarely on the inefficiency, corruption, and 
— ^Marxian theories, of the Bolsheviks. (It is in- 
teresting to note that the Mensheviks, Emma Gold- 
man's cousins from the Right, in their hostility 
towards the Bolsheviks, attribute all the miseries 
of Russia to the fact that the Bolsheviks have 
desisted from sound Marxian principles.) And 
not only does it not occur to her that through her 
attacks, which are now spread broadcast by the 
millions, she may deter many a reader from 
giving his mite for relief work in Russia — ^but she 
is certainly also convinced that the capitalist press, 
which readily opens to her its columns and its 
money bags, is made of better stuflf than the friends 
of the Russian proletarian revolution, who will 
place her at the same level with Burtsev, Mrs. 
Snowden, and Morris Zucker. 

A true indication as to what one could expect 
from Miss Goldman's articles was given by the 
very first instalment in the World, It brought two 
pictures of the disappointed lady, of which one 
was taken at a time when she was still compara- 
tively yoimg — let us say twenty years ago — and 
one taken undoubtedly after she left an American 
jail, before her deportation. The captions of the 
pictures read as follows: "About two years ago", 
"To-day'*. To-day Miss Goldman looks about 
twenty years older, and the change is of course 
attributed to her worries about the Bolshevik *l)e- 
trayal of the Revolution". Another editorial 
remark — repeated in the introduction throughout 
the entire series — has it that she was "barred from 
several other countries through the influence of 



the Bolsheviki", which would denote that the 
Soviet Government has acquired some power to 
determine the internal policy of European capital- 
ist countries. 

As a whole, the articles are nothing but the old 
hash of anti-Bolshevist propaganda, warmed up 
in "anarchist" sauce, and adorned with a rich 
dressing of inaccuracies, false interpretations, re- 
ticences and outright lies. By the way, it is in- 
teresting to note how the writer, being an old 
professional speaker to all kinds of radical and 
"progressive" bourgeois crowds, almost involun- 
tarily adapts herself to the mentality of the public 
for which she writes and bemoans the fact that all 
over Europe, and especially in France, the "cradle 
of liberty", "the liberties of the people — ^gained 
through centuries of struggle — ^now lie fettered and 
prostrate" (before Anarchists she once spoke dif- 
ferently of those "liberties"). Or that amusing 
remark in the second instalment about the Bolshe- 
vik "Jesuitic motto that the end justifies all means" 
— which will probably astonish some of her ad- 
mirers, who know that for many decades this 
motto was quite current among Anarchists. 

Her first great argument against the Bolsheviks 
is the "betrayal" of Brest-Litovsk. Russia had 
practically no army at that time; the German 
working class, still completely under the influence 
of the Scheidemanns, refused to turn against its 
government; America and the other Allies left 
unanswered all the appeals of the Soviet Govern- 
ment for military assistance; and Lenin, in the 
face of the complete hopelessness of a further 
struggle against Germany, advised the conclusion 
of peace. Even those who opposed him at that 
time, such as Trotsky and Radek, soon admitted 
that he was perfectly right. This Miss Goldman 
calls "making peace with German imperialism over 
the heads of the German people" — while as a mat- 
ter of fact the German people had made peace 
with German imperialism over the head of the 
Russian Revolution. But who would bother about 
such trifles! Similarly, what does it matter that 
Radek, of whom she writes that he was ^Hhen in 
a German prison", was at that time one of the 
delegates at Brest Litovsk, *'kidding" General Hoflf- 
mann to white rage, and that he was not jailed 
in Germany until a year later, having gone to 
Germany, Miss Goldman would probably say, to 
betray the German Revolution. The peasantry, 
according to Miss Goldman, has "neither forgotten 
nor forgiven this treachery of the Bolsheviki", and 
this Brest-Litovsk treachery was "the signal for a 
long open and secret resistance of the peasants 
to the Bolsheviki". Thus the Russian peasant, 
who at the time of the German advance during the 
intermission in the Brest-Litovsk negotiations did 
not want to fire a single shot, and abandoned 
hundreds of cannons to the Germans without a 
struggle, (thereby indirectly forcing the Bolsheviki 
to sign the treaty with closed eyes), in Emma's 
historiography is elevated to the height of a re- 
volutionary patriot 
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With particular tenderness she bewails the sad 
lot of the Russian peasant, who, according to her, 
was "robbed of everything'* by the Government 
The peasants, she says, "refused to turn over their 
producte to the Government agents. They de- 
manded the right to deal with the workers directly, 
but it was denied them". Great good it would 
have done the workers if the peasants had dealt 
directly with them!— as if the workers could have 
given them in exchange any manufactured articles 
which the Government could not give. Or are we 
to infer that the peasants, bemg by nature anar- 
chists and altruists, refused to donate their grain to 
the State, but would have gladly have donated it 
to the workers, who, owing to the war, the blockade, 
the general disorganization, had nothing to offer? 
In her article on the "Cheka" Miss poldman 
makes the interestmg revelation that the "majority 
of the Chekists are from the Czar's Okhrana, from 
the Black Hundreds, and from the former high 
officials of the army". And as in the same article 
she states that the Cheka is "a state over the state 
—we are wondering what a psychical change has 
come over all the Tsarist policemen, spies, and 
officers, who, being in the majority and at the 
same time a "state over the state" still hesitate to 
reintroduce the old system. 

We will not dwell upon Miss Goldman's remarks 
concerning Maria Spiridonova, who — however 
excellent her character and courage— is a typical 
hysterical sentimentalist of revolutionary "purity , 
and would have rather seen the Russian Revolution 
killed by the German soldiery, or by the starvation 
of the cities, than accept even temporarily a humi- 
liating peace or admit the forcible requisition of 
grain from the peasants. This state of mind was 
characteristically put in the Italian Anarchist daily 
Vmanita Nuova, of March 19, by the great veteran 
of romantic Anarchism, Errico Malatesta, in the 
following words: "What a glorious memory the 
Russian Revolution would have bequeathed us, 
had it been vanquished at a time when it was yet 
the Revolution, not yet corrupted and stifled by the 
authoritarian spirit of its rulers". 

Nor will we grudge Miss Goldman her religious 
admiration for Peter Kropotkm, the founder and 
patriarch of the anarchist church, who in spite of 
his revolutionary irreconcilability had shown much 
more tenderness and ardor in the defence of the 
bourgeois "democracies" of the West than in his 
protests against the strangling of the proletarian re- 
volution by those same democracies, and who m all 
the trials of the Revolution, brought about mainly 
by the external situation, saw only the evil workings 
of the Marxian theories and of their conceptions of 
the state. 

Miss Goldman seems to have been greatly moved 
by the horrors committed by the Extraordmary 
Commission. To calm her nerves we would ad- 
vise her to read the recitals of the gentie treatment 
accorded to captured Bolsheviks by the *'White" 
counter-revolutionists on the one hand and by the 
Anarchist saviors of the revolution under Makhno 



— as described in the diary of Makhno's wife (quo- 
ted in Y.Yakovlev's Russian Anarchism in the Great 
Russian Revolution) on the other hand. 

As we have already mentioned, the World im- 
plies that Miss Goldman had been barred from 
many countries as a result of Bolshevik influence. 
As far as we know, this influence seems not to be 
very strong with the present American administra- 
tion, and we may perhaps hope that in a not distant 
future we may behold Miss Goldman conti n u i ng 
her useful activity for the saving of the Russian 
Revolution, here in America, under the auspices 
of Mr. Pulitzer and with the approval of Mr. 
Archibald Stevenson. 
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wish to be profitably engaged during the Summer. 
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Preliminary Agreement Between Russia and Sweden 

{The full Uxt of the Treaty is given below. We have received it in the Russian and English versions, with in- 
formation to the effect that the latter "is regarded as authentic**. For this reason we are not making changes in 
the language of the text^ nor in the rather unusual spelling of Kerzhentsev^s signature,) 



The Government of the Russian Socialist Federative 
Soviet Republic and the Royal Swedish Government, being 
both desirous as soon as circumstances permit definitely 
to regulate by means of a treaty the economic and political 
relations between the two countries, have decided — spending 
the conclusion of such a Treaty — to enter into the following 
Preliminary Agreement. 

Article I, 

1. Both Governments agree to grant free admittance to 
their territories to an Official Representative of the other 
Government as weU as necessary assistants (as secretaries, 
trade agents, etc.) to a number mutually agreed upon. 
The Official Representatives shall be nationals of the 
country they represent. 

2. The Official Representatives shall have the right to 
issue passports, grant visas, legalize documents, and in other 
respects take care of and defend the interests of their 
nationals. 

3. In the exercise of their functions, the Official Repre- 
sentatives shall enjoy the right of free access to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in the country, where they carry on 
their activity. They shall further be at liberty freely to 
communicate with their own Government, or with the repre- 
sentatives of their Government in other countries, by post, 
telegraph and wireless telegraphy, also in cipher, and to 
receive and dispatch diplomatic couriers with sealed bags, 
subject to a limitation of 10 kilograms per week, which 
shall be exempt from examination. Both Governments 
agree not to refuse transit visas to diplomatic couriers or 
members of official missions of the other party going via 
Sweden or Russia, respectively, to other countries and to 
allow them to carry with them — subject to due control 
that re-export is effected — their diplomatic bags, which 
shall be exempt from any examination. The telegrams 
and radio-telegrams of the Official Representatives shall en- 
joy any right of priority over private messages that may 
be generally accorded to messages of official representatives 
of other foreign governments in both countries, respec- 
tively. 

4. The Official Representatives as well as their person- 
nel, if they are not nationals of the country where they re- 
side, shall enjoy — vrithin the territory of the other country 
— such immunity to person, private property, residence and 
offices as is usually granted to diplomatic representatives 
and their personnel, in accordance with international law. 
Furthermore, they are to be exempt from taxation to the 
same extent as the personnel of other foreign representa- 
tions. The Official Representatives of both countries will 
have quality and full power to act in the name of their 
Government. 

5. The Official Representative of the Russian Socialistic 
Federative Soviet Republic in Sweden should be regarded 
as the only representative of the Russian State with all 
consequences deriving therefrom. 

6. The Representatives of both countries shall have the 
right to use the flag and other official emblems, established 
by the laws of the respective countries. 

Article 11, 

Both parties agree by every means to facilitate trade 
between the two countries. Such trade shall be carried on 
in conformity with the legislation in force in each country. 
They undertake not to exercise any discrimination against 
such trade as compared with the trade carried on with any 
other country. The monopolization of foreign trade by 
any party shall not be regarded by the other parly as a 
reason for imposing any customs duties or claiming any 
compensation. 

ArticU UL 

For the purpose of furthering the commercial relations 
l)etwe-n the two countries, each party undertakes to grant 



admittance to its territory to nationals of the other party 
for commercial and industrial activities, subject to the 
existing regulations regarding the admission of foreigners 
in the respective country and under observance of full 
reciprocity. 

Nationals of the one party who have been admitted to 
the territory of the other shall have the right to carry on 
trade or industry, so far as permitted by the existing legis- 
lation and with the consent of the competent authorities. 

Article IV. 
Nationals of one of the contracting parties, having been 
admitted to the territory of the other for the purpose of 
trade, shaD enjoy the same rights of protection to person 
and property as other foreigners and be exempt from naval 
and military service, or service in the militia, or compul- 
sory service, as well as from any contributions, whether 
pecuniary or in kind, imposed as an equivalent for such 
services. 

ArticU V. 
The Official Representatives, their assistants, trade 
agente, etc., and other persons in the service of the one 
party, having been admitted to the territory of the other 
party, shaD abstain from conducting or supporting any 
political propaganda on its territory, and from entering 
into the service of or receiving any commission from the 
government, firms, or private persons of any other country 
than their own. « 

Article VI, 

1. Both Governments declare that they will not initiate 
nor support any steps with a view to attach or take pos- 
session of any funds, goods, movable or immovable pro- 
perty or ships, belonging to the other party. 

2. Both governments acknowledge each other's right of 
entering, with legal effect, into every sort of commercial, 
credit and financial transactions with the other country 
and with its nationals, within the limits of the laws of the 
respective country. Both Governments equally acknow- 
ledge each other's right to appear, with legal effect, before 
the courts of the other country as plaintiff and defendant 
as tar as concerns rights and duties, originating after the 
entering into force of this Agreement, or from an earlier 
date in cases of legal suits pending for trial at Swedish 
courts at the moment of entering into force of this Agree- 
ment. Wnts of summons and other documents shall be 
considered as duly served on each Government when dc 
hvered to a member of the staff of its Official Represents- 
tion, denominated by the Official Representative, or in the 
absence of this member to any other member of the staff 
it not otherwise agreed upon. 

R.f:a;/''T^^ ""^ diplomatic character, belonging to the 
Russian Government, shall in Sweden enjoy the same 
nghts as the property of other friendly foreign govern- 

The Russian Government give a corresponding guaranty 
S)ve^^ent ™*^'*' P^^operty. belonging to the Swedish 
ArticU VIL 

Funds, goods, movable or immovable property, belong- 
ing to the nationals of the one country, lawfully imported 
into or acquired in the other country— in pursuance of this 
Agreement— shall not be subject therein— on the part of 
the Government or of any local authority— either to con- 
fiscation or to requisition without fair compensation. 

Nationals, societies and firms belonging to one of the 
parties, shall have the right (subject to observance of the 
legislation in force) to appear before the courts as plain- 
tiff or defendant and to apply to the authorities of the 
other party. 
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ArdcU VIII. 

PaaspotU, powera of attorney and other documents, is- 
sued or certified by the competent authorities in either 
country, shall be treated in the other country as if they 
were issued or certified by the authorities of a formally 
recognized foreign Government. 

The Swedish and the Russian Government will not refuse 
transit visas to Russian and Swedish citizens, respectively, 
wishing to go via Sweden or Russia to other countries, 
subject to the existing regulations regarding the transit 
of foreigners and under observance of full reciprocity. 
ArtUU IX. 

Russian and Swedish merchant ships, their masters, crews 
and cargoes shall, in ports of Sweden and Russia, respec- 
tively, receive in all respects the treatment, facilities, pri- 
vileges and protections, which are usually accorded by the 
established practice of commercial nations to foreign mer- 
chant ships, their masters, crews and cargoes, visiting 
their ports, including the facilities, usually accorded in res- 
pect of coal and water, berthing, dry docks, cranes, ware- 
houses, repairs and pilotage and generally all services, ap- 
pliances and premises connected with merchant shipping. 
Article X. 

Both countries agree to permit the transit of goods from 
and to the other country in accordance with the laws of 
the respective countries. Such transit goods may be re- 
shipped, stored or re-exported in conformity with the regu- 
lations of the respective countries. They shall be ex- 
empt from customs duties and transit dues to the same 
extent as transit goods to or from any other country. 
Nothing in this stipulation, however, shall entitle either 
party to claim the benefit of special transit agreements 
made by the other party with any third country. 

ArdcU XL ' 

Swedish subjects staying in Russia, or being admitted 
into that country after the entering into force of this Agree- 
ment, shall be permitted to leave the country, when they 
80 desire. They shall be entitled to import to Russia 
household goods, intended for their ovm use, and — when 
leaving the country — to export such goods, imported after 
the entering into force of this Agreement. 
Article XIL 

Each party undertakes when requested to assist to the 
best of its ability the Official Representative of the other 
party in finding premises necessary for living and carrying 
on his work. 

Article XIIL 

Both parties agree to renew^immediately after the en- 
tering into force of this Agreement — regular postal service 



between the two countries in conformity with conditions 
that may be agreed upon between the postal administra- 
tions of the two countries. 

Article XIV. 

No claim may be made in view of the stipulations in this 
Agreement on any privilege that the Russian Government 
have accorded, or may accord, to the new boundary States, 
which constituted parts of the former Russian Empire as 
it existed January 1, 1917, as long as the same privilege 
has not been extended to any other country. 

Equally no claim may be made on any privileges that 
the Swedish Government have accorded, or may accord, 
to Denmark or Norway, or both these countries, as long 
as the same privilege has not been extended to any other 
country. 

Article XV. 
Both parties declare that all claims of either party or of 
its nationals against the other party, in respect of property 
or rights or in respect of obligations incurred by the ex- 
isting or former Government of either country, shall be 
equitably dealt with in the Treaty referred to in the pre- 
amble or in an international arrangement or in any other 
way mutually agreed upon. 

Article XVI, 
If either of the parties should wish to terminate the pre- 
sent Agreement such party should give three months notice 
thereof. In the event of this Agreement being terminated 
either by notice or mutual agreement, the Official Repre- 
sentatives with their personnel shall be allowed to remain 
in the country where they have been residing, during a pe- 
riod necessary for the complete winding up of conunercial 
transactions and the disposal or export of the goods be- 
longing to their Governments, such period not to exceed 
three months after the termination of the Agreement. 

Article XVII . 

The present Agreement shall be ratified by the Govern- 
ment of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic, 
and by His Majesty the King of Sweden, subject to the 
consent of the Riksdag. 

The ratifications of the Agreement shall be exchanged at 
Stockholm as soon as possible and the Agreement shall 
enter into force on the day of the exchange of ratifications. 

Done in duplicate at Stockholm, March 1st, 1922. 

P. M. Kercentzeff 



C. E. 
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MAY DAY ISSUE 

»«m^.T,^'i™^^ ^"y ^ ^^^ contain, among other articles, the following: 
ART MUSEUMS UNDER THE PROLETARIAT, by Jac<iue8 MesniL 

•The celebrated French critic, who recently visited Russia, sets down the first authoritative 

observaUons we have read in this field. 
THE UNDERGROUND PRKS, by S. Stepniak. How the Revolutionists Worked in Russia in 

the days of Isarism and tyranny. 
METCOROLOGICAL CAUSES OF THE FAMINE. A Study of the Scientific Aspects of the 

Drought, Famine, and Disease in Russia. With several new charts 
FINiUVCIAL REPORT (including classified Receipts and Disbursements)' of the Friends of 

Soviet Russia, for February, 1922. 

At All Newsstands, Fifteen Cents 
Subscription Price: $2.50 per year; $1.25 per half year. 
Special rates to Agents for bundles and subscriptions. 
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Relief Contributions, March 16-31 

The following is a full list of contributions received by the National Office of the Friends of Soviet RassiOy 201 
If est 13th St^ New York, Togetfier with the Contribution List that was printed in the last issue of Sovibt Russia it 
includes all amounts received in MarcK 1922. Although we hope to have fully as large a list of these acknowledgments 
in tfie next issue of Soviet Russia, it will not crowd out other matter to the same extent as in this issue^ as the next 
number will have thirty-two pages^ while this has only twenty-four. Abbreviations: R, C. {Contributions received in 
response to ROLL CALL), F. S. R. {Friends of Soviet Russia), S. T. A. S. R. {Society for Technical Aid to Soviet 
Russia) , 



Rec. No. 



Conuibutors 



Amount I Rec. \o. 



4657 F. S. R. Branch, Mans6eIJ. O. 

4658 JoMph Kreba, R. C. Bedford 
Hilla. N. Y 

4659 Finlandcr Group, Carlshend. 
Mich 

4660 F. S. R. Branch, MinncapoUa, 
Minn 

4661 J. A. Modin, Byron, Cal 

4662 Dionysie Woronzoff. R.C. N.Y.C. 

4663 M. Fodge. Richmond. Va 

4664 WJ. Cregaon, Spero, N.C 

4663 W.B. Gotham. Oil City, Pa... 

4666 F.B. Piatt, MadUon. Wia 

4667 R.J. LeS, Ohiotra. Neb 

4668 Chaa. Kunon. N.Y.C 

4669 John & Charlea Bergren. Tom- 
kinaviUe. N. Y 

4670 Dr. Sidney B. Levy. N.Y.C 

46n John Tomaaai. N.S. Pittabnrg. Pa. 

4672 M. L. Leon, Chicago, 111 

4673 T. P. Merry, Berkeley. Cal 

4674 Fay Lewia, Rockford. Ill 

4675 Mary Lnndberg, Rockford, III. 

4676 C.F. Jamieaon, Qereland, O. 

4677 Mary Conrad, Richmond Hill, 

N. Y ; 

4678 Joseph Rogers, San Diego, Cal. 

4679 Ida C Cooke, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

4680 S. Feinstein, Chicago, 111 

4681 Jennie A. Wilcox, Oak Park, 111. 

4682 Eugene Greenholdt, R.C. Chica- 
go, ni 

4683 Rodman Barker. Rozboro, Pbila.. 
Pa 

4684 Mra. Geo. Gutekunat, Castle 
Rock. Waah 

4685 Dr. M. Caape. N.Y.C 

4686 WJ. Baal. San Rafael, Cal 

4687 Morria Eianer. Pittabuig. Pa.... 

4688 Dr. M. Schein. N. Y. C 

4689 Hubert Philip. Clereland, Ohio 

4690 Jacob Krempaaky. Cleveland. O. 

4691 S. E. Cobble. Huntington, Ind.. 

4692 C.W. Kaley.HunUngton. Ind... 

4693 Walter J. Conarty. Hammond. 
Ind 

4694 Jorgen S. Brink. R. C, Chicago, 

4695 Mra. Loiian wiilVr.'lndepindence, 
Kan 

4696 Franda W. Epley. San Francisco' 
Cal 

4697 Andy Guidaa, R.C. Ruffa Dale, 
Pa. 

4698 Harry Tanbe. Schenecudy, N.Y. 

4699 Ralph McGraw. Chicago. 01.... 

4700 Mas Hemick. Youngatown, O.. 

4701 Dr. P.K, Talt. Birmingham. Ala. 

4702 T.J. Birt. Turtle Creek, Pa... ^ 

4703 Alfred Bnrmeister, Chicago. 111. 2.00 

4704 J. A. Blaautch. Hunter. Mo 200 

4705 A. P. Johnaon. Vermilian. So. 
Dak 

4706 Auguat Gamble. Paaadena, Cal! 

4707 F.S.R. Branch. Wilkea-Barre, Pa. 

4708 Marconi dub. Roxbury, Maaa.. 

4709 Marengo Workcra Asa'u. Marenco 
Wiac 

4710 Journeymen Bakera & Conf. Int. 
Union. List 2192. N.Y.C 

4711 Coll. by Met. Opera House 
Chorus. N. Y. C 

4712 A. HarmatU, R. C. Pittsburx. 
Pa 

4713 J. Oatrowaky. R.C, N.Y.C 

4714 Albert Payko, R. C, Sudbury. 
Onu, Canada 

4715 A. Dewal. Waahington. D.C 

4716 F. W. Kruaa. Chicago. Ill 

4717 F.S.R. Branch. St. Paul. Minn... 

4718 W.S. A D.aF., Milwaukee, Wia. 

4719 F.S.R. Branch, Buffalo. N.Y 

4720 Frank Lahde, R. C. Rutland, 
Mass. 

4721 Workmeti*a Circle Br. No. 534, R. 
C, PUladalphla. Pa 



Contributors 



Amount 
35.75 



3o.C0 

32.00 

25.00 
20.00 
11.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.0O 
5.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 



4722 Mra. A. Prosa, R.C. Bklyn. N.Y. 

4723 Emma Klingler. Schenectady. 
N. Y 

4724 Mn. I. Mocking. Chicago. 111... 

4725 F.S.R. Branch. Chicags. lU... 1000.00 

4726 F.S.R. Branch. Quincy. Maaa... 100.00 

4727 Mra. T. M. Nagle. WesleyviUe. 
Pa 

4728 Finniah Socialist Local. Owen, 
WU 

4729 George J. Birkel. Los Angelea. 
Cal. 



1.00 
1.00 



50.00 
30.08 



Rec. ^o. 



ContributOTM 



50.00 

4730 K. Epstein. Chicago. lU 23.00 

- " 25.00 

20.00 



3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 



2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

68.90 

58.65 

41.77 

33.10 

61.00 

13.50 
17.50 

10.25 

2.50 

1.00 

306.68 

61.75 

12.40 

11.50 



3.75 



4731 JuUua Creidenberg. N.Y.C. 

4732 Waino Kajander, Qoquet. Minn. 

4733 C O. Ziering. R. C, Bottineau, 
N. Dak 

4734 W.H. Edwarda. OtheUo. Waah.. 

4735 Jnliua Holsberg. Cincinnati. O. 

4736 Dr. S. L. Friedman. Chicago. HI. 

4737 M. Jnrkoaek, R.C.. Nokomis, 111. 

4738 Justin GeraUe. N.Y.C 

4739 1. Laakow. Milwaukee. Wia..... 

4740 Wm. Heidle. R.C. Buffalo. N.Y. 

4741 Katie Krieger, Cincinnati. O... 

4742 Walter H. Potter. Los Angeles. 
Cal 

4743 Verian Ecchsiooncroft. N.Y.C. 

4744 James S. Sadikoff. Oanbury, 
Conn 

4745 E. Lundblad. Portland. Ore.... 

4746 F. H. Hagerman. Cincinnatti, O. 

4747 Henry Stols. Los Angeles. Cal. 

4748 Lenore Peters. San Francisco, 
Cal 

4749 Clara Cutter Chapin. Waahington. 
D. C 

4750 Joseph J. Vos. Holdingford. 
Minn 

4751 F. E. Vcrnia. WeUsville. O... 

4752 Richard Baker. Claremont. S. 
Dak. 

4753 John D.F. Farrar. St. Louis. Mo. 

4754 Jacob J. Cohan. Chicag3. III. . . 

4755 I. A. of R. S. of M No. 113. 
Battle Creek, Mich 

4756 M. Slotkin. Erie, Pa 

4757 Dr. Henry HarUng. Chicago, HI. 

4758 Anthony McDonald, Bennington. 
Vt 

4759 John Shahbaa, R. C. Lynn, 
Mass 

4760 Dina G. Yohalen, Mt. Vernon. 
N. Y 

4761 Julia Jackson. Mt. Vernon. N.Y. 

4762 Dr. F.J. Kern. Cleveland. O. 

4763 M.C Salter. Kalamaxoo. Mich.. 

4764 F.N. Fraaier, Kalamaxoo, Mich. 

4765 I. D. Feldman. R. C. Spring 
VaUey. N. Y 

4766 Eric Klinke. New Kensington. 
Pa 

4767 Mra. Emma Schleainger. New 
Kensington. Pa 

4768 H. Frankel. New York aty.. 

4769 Marion Sayward. Cleveland. O. 

4770 Otto Schenk. Chicago. Ill 

4771 Mark E. Griawold. Weatmont. 
N. J 

4772 H. I. Zinn. N.Y.C 

4773 Peter Lipnicki. Madiaon. Wis... 

4774 Anna Hammer, Roslindale Mass. 

4775 C.A.Mosely. CUnton, Iowa.... 

4776 Stanley F. Dargenis. Danville. 
HI 

4777 John Tank. Des Plaincs. 111... 

4778 R. Foster, Enderley. B. C. 
Canada i. 

4779 Sidney Knight. Endcriey. B. C 
Canada 

4780 Frank J. Milephik. Fairhope. 
Ala 

4781 E. Robin. Wilmington. Del 

4782 Helen B. Gilman. New Haven. 

Conn 130.00 

4783 EUcn Hayes. Wellesley. Maaa.. 100.00 



12.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
6.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 
5.00 

S.00 

3.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 



10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
5.00 

10.00 
4.00 
1.00 

4.00 

3.35 

1.65 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 



10.90 
1.00 



r.oo 

.25 



21.35 
5.00 



1784 William C Weber. Detroit. Mich. 
4785 Dr. Rom C Powell. R. C, E. 

Liverpool. O 

47C6 Ralph Hoffman. Carpinleria, Cal. 

4787 JcMie M. Jacoba, Austin. Tex. 

4788 R. Ranton. R.C. Stratford. Ont. 
Canada 

4789 Mrs. E. Kowkly & Mra. B. Arg. 
wicz. Ust 14465. Detroit, Mich. 

4790 Louise Crouae, Waahington, D.C 

4791 J. Timburg, Philadelphia. Pa... 

4792 W. Sunly, Philadelphia, Pa... 

4793 Gto. W. North, Jr., Hanerch. 
Pa 

4794 Znm Bmnnen Broa.. Haaty, 
Minn 

4795 W. S. & D. B. F.. Pittabnrg. 
Pa., CanceUed (|10.00) 

4796 Charlotte Fiaher, Cincinnatti, O. 

4797 Edward Townaend Booth, R. C, 
Winter Haven. Fla 

4798 Sophie SebaaU. R.C.. N.Y.C 

4799 Henry Niedermeyer. R.C, Scotia 
N. Y 

4800 A. Upidua. Hudaon Falla, N.Y. 

4801 Charlea V. CuUen, Boaton 10. 
Maaa 

4802 R. Eatcourt. Pacific Grove. Cal. 

4803 P. Upin. R.C., Chicago. HI... 

4804 T. Vlacovetx, Gary, Ind 

4805 S. J. Mattox. R. C, Oswego. 
Kana. 

4806 Helen Hamms. Tonopah, Nev... 

4807 H.A. Merriok. :Mi»meapolU. 
Minn 

4808 Louia A. Glocklcr. N.Y.C... 

4809 Benj. Shukafaky. N.Y.C 

4810 L. Wechslcr. N. Y. C 

4811 R. B. Hayes. Redding. Cal.... 

4812 Richard Funke. San Francisco 
Cal 

4813 H. Coming. Detroit, Mich 

4814 Paul & Elaie Pedcraon, Cfadeag). 
Ill 

4815 M. Boykow, N. Y. C 

4816 Martha Runti 

4817 Peter Honcharuk. Newark, N.J. 

4818 V. Honcharuk, Newark. N. J... 

4819 A. Laraon. Port Arthur, Tex... 

4820 Anonymous. Boulder. CoL.... 

4821 A. S. M. W. Int. AU. No. 87. 
BcUeviUe. Ill 

4822 Miss O. Nickel. SchenecUdy. 
N. Y 

4823 Mrs. L. O. Roark. Cleveland, O. 

4824 Julia Benton, Chicago. lU 

4825 CoU. by J.A. HamUton. Munhall. 
Pa 

4826 Cap Maker Union Local No. 10. 
St. Paul. Minn 

0S27 John Liberg. Kanaaa City. Mo. 

4828 L.F. Parka. Oncinnatd. O 

4829 Dr. J. E. North. Rock Raplda. 
Iowa 

4830 Ella C Paine. Fargo. No. Dak. 

4831 Louis Habenicht. Bellaire. O... 

4832 P.E. Peterson. WUlmar. Minn.. 

4833 Geo. Kapinski. Loa Angelea. Cal. 

4834 Stephen E. Prystash. Hamtrsm. 
Mich 

4835 Mary K. Reely, Madiaon, Wis. 

4836 Peter SenuU. No. Amherst. 
Mass 5.00 

4837 Henry H. Sweetland, Brush. Col. 

4838 Mrs. Johanna Rae. Great Falls. 

Mont 5.00 

4839 Edwin BUnk. R.C.. Lima. O... 4.00 

4840 Max M. Hart. Denver. Col... 3.00 

4841 M.M. Kern. Chicago. HI 3.00 

4842 Joe Fischer, R. C, Monroe. 

Mich 3.00 

4843 Wm. E. Kern. Chicago. HI 2.00 

4844 Agnes Schults, Chicago, lU 2.00 

4845 Otto Yanyar. Providence. R.I... 1.00 

4847 Marks S. Shaioe. N.Y.C 2.00 

4848 S. Sokuh. West Allla. Wia.... 1.00 

4849 Emil Orolln. Qeveland. 1.00 



SO.OO 

30.00 
25.00 
25.00 

24.00 

23.00 
15.00 
10.00 
1.00 

10.00 

10.00 



10.00 
9.00 

8.00 
7.00 

10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 

1.50 
2.S0 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
5.00 
l.Ot 

25.00 
5.00 

2.00 
2.00 
10.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
2.00 



5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
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4850 Fioniah Socialist Br.. Almeek. 

Mich 26.30 

4851 Ifary Sonknp. R.C.. Neffs. O... 20.50 

4852 Ilneh P. Graham. IlliopoUs, Ul. 5.00 

4853 Cuf B. Askew. Davenport. Iowa .50 

4854 Geo. E. Hilton. St. Lonis. Mo. 2.00 

4855 AnoBTmotts. Mascontah. 111.... 2.00 
lU. 2.00 

4856 Lovia Chaskin, N.Y.C 10.00 

4857 J. Dttbek. WilkesBarre. Pa 1.00 

4858 Chris Angeloff. Sanford. Fla... 1.00 

4859 Harriet Brownell. SeatUe. Wash. 1.00 

4860 Jan Zabik. Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 1.00 

4861 J. G. Sales. Oakland. Cal 2.50 

4862 Augnst Schade, Templeton. Csl. 2.50 

4863 M. R. Bashel. R. C. Sparta. lU. 14.55 

4864 C Trebeainer, Jersey Qty, 

N. J 12.75 

4865 F. S. R. Branch, West Frankfort. 

HI 150.00 

4866 F.S.R. Branch. Detroit. Mich. 830.00 

4867 Joachim Frits. R. C. Miami. 

Fla 25.00 

4866 Cbas. Lingham. R. C. Puyallup. 

Wash, 25.00 

4869 F.S.K. Branch. BeUerille. 111.. 25.00 

4870 Rev. Oscar Maddens. Manhasset, 

L. 1 15.00 

4871 Mrs. U. G. Moore. SeatUe. 

Waah laOO 

4872 F. S. R. Branch. Salt Uke Qty. 

Uuh 5.00 

4873 Dr. M.G. ArKuelles. R.C.. Ybor. 

Fla 5.00 

4874 Looia P. Donoran. Butte. Mont. 5.00 

4875 P. Gitnick, N. Y. C 5.00 

4876 N. Smolensky, N. Y. C 5.00 

4877 A.C. HJchards. New Paris. Ps. 20.00 

4878 Ada C. Baker. Eureka. Wash... 20.00 

4879 Lithuamsn Branch. F. S. R.. Ta- 

coma. Wash. 5.00 

4880 Ruasiaa Division. F. S. R.. N. 

Y. C 346.55 

4881 Leo Psnlier. Alice Arm. B. C. 
Canada 5.00 

4882 Amal. Tex. Workers of A.. N. 

Y. C 114.00 

4883 F.S.R. Branch. Fresno. Cal... 137.70 

4884 F.S.R. Branch. FUnt. Mich... 57.07 

4885 Adrbn Lvyendyke. R.C. Zeelsnd. 

Mich 56.50 

4886 EmU Pooa. Fairbanks. Alaaka 29.00 

4887 Lith Workers Ut. Ass'n. Shsft. 

Pa. 22.00 

4888 Morris Rosen. R.C.. Woodbridge. 

N. Y 20.50 

4889 W. S. A B. Fed.. East Pitts- 

burg. Pa. 16.00 

4890 Central Labor Council. Gales- 

barg. ni 16.00 

4891 John Skafiah, R. C. E. Chicago, 

m. 6.55 

4892 Maila Deitch. Cedarbnrst. L. I. 3.00 

4893 Charie* O'NeiU. Frankfort. Ky. 3.00 

4894 George Balrd. FUnt. Mich 2.00 

4895 E. Weraar. New Orleans, La... 2.00 

4896 John Maaarak, Swiaarale. Pa... 5.00 

4897 O. Caaufson A Family. Fox 
lalaad. Wash. 10.00 

4898 Henri DeRider. N, Y. C 5.00 

4899 C M. Sherman, Vallejo, Cal... 5.00 

4900 Mary Robiaaoa, Dunkerton. 

I«ma 3.00 

4901 Eageaia Haach, Alameda, CaL. 2.00 

4902 AnoByaooa, N. Y. C 2.00 

4908 Geoffe Maatich, Omaha. Neb.. ^00 

4904 J. H. Battiiek, J. Hennaa. F. 
Polehat* J. Simkna, Springfield, 

111 170.00 

4905 Lithnanlaa Worken. Johnston 

City. lU 5S.00 

4906 H. WiUman. R.C., Coenr O'Aleae 
Idaho 27.00 

4907 Carl Bergfried. Berkeley. Cal.. 25.00 

4908 Joseph Rose. Qereland. 10.00 

4909 Cbas. KUngs, Waycross. Gs... 10.00 

4910 Aanie Bruce Carr Sterrett. 
Washington, D. C 10.00 

4911 Mrs. J. Kahl. Armstrong. B. C. 
Canada 7.00 

4912 W. V. Compton. R. C. Danby 

▼ia Goffs. Cal 7.00 

4913 W. Simonson. Larchmont. N.Y. 5.00 

4914 Peter Somer, Petersburg. Alsska 5.00 

4915 Cbas. Ahlm. Spokane. Wash... S.OO 

4916 J. S. Beym. Chicago. Ul 5.00 

4917 Lily R. Irerson. Marlon. S. 

Dak. 1.00 

4918 I. A. M. Lodge No. 1236. List 
14388. Roseburg. Ore 15.75 

4919 J.E. McDonald, Roscburx. Ore. 19.55 



Ree. So, 



Contributors 



Amount 



4920 W. Malkovich, R. C. Buckner. 

lU 30l35 

4921 T. Brosinich. R. C. Midvale, O. 29.00 

4922 Von Hoffman Press Employees, 

St. Louis. Mo 6.50 

4923 P. Zemos. R. C. Youngstown. 

Ohio 5.60 

4924 Mrs. EH Beers. N. Y. C 2.00 

4925 Coll. by B. Simonson, Vancou- 

Ter. B. C. Canada 15.20 

4926 F.S.R. Branch. Denver. Col... 250.00 

4927 Germinal. DanviUe. Ill 50.00 

4928 F.S.R. Branch. N.Y.C 2169.00 

4929 J.H. Brockmeicr. So. Pasadena. 

Cal 25.00 

4930 U. M. W. of A. No. 2295. Cur- 
wensville, Ps 25.00 

4931 T.M. Haney. Thalia. Tex..... 25.00 

4932 Irving Swasman. R. C. Nicholas, 

Wis 15.00 

4933 H. Krauae. R.C.. Baltimore. Md. 14.00 

4934 Sam Rossum. B.C.. N.Y.C... 12.00 

4935 J. C Atkinson, R. C. Schenec- 

udy. N. Y 11.00 

4936 Ole Molesken. Coleman. S. Dak. 10.00 

4937 Sidney L. Wolfson. Meredith. 

N. H 10.00 

4938 William Aake, QncinnstU. O. 10.00 

4939 John J. Darrah. Berkeley. Cal. 10.00 

4940 H. Siroky. St. Louis. Mo 10.00 

4941 L. W. Pearson. R. C. Roanoke. 

Va 6.00 

4942 May Walden, Avon Park, Fla. 5.00 

4943 Emmett Otto, Glendale. Ariz... 5.00 

4944 Noah Minkin. N. Y. C 5.00 

4945 W. Rudko. San Francisco. CaL 5.00 

4946 Mr.&Mrs. A. HaU Burdick. Sup- 

leton, N. Y 5.00 

4947 OX. Pitman. Paragould. Ark... 5.00 

4948 Msrtha A. Lewis. Bakersfield. 

Cal 5.00 

4949 W. H. S. Stevens, Wanhiagton. 

D. C 10.0 

4950 Paul R. Utxke. Little Rock. 

Ark 5.0 

4951 John A. Simon, R. C, Cheyenne. 

Wyo 5.00 

4952 W. M. Aahe. Los Angeles, Cal. 5.00 

4953 Herman Mayerson. San Francisco 

Cal 5.00 

4954 E. IsraeUte. N. Y. C 4.00 

4955 John Hanson. R. C. Cass Lake. 

Minn. • 4.00 

4956 Raymond, Artnbmstcr, Holland. 

Mich 1.00 

4957 Geo. Armbmster. Holland, Mich. 3.00 

4958 Albert Wemct, Denver. Col 3.00 

4959 F.S.R., RuasUn Diviaion. N.Y.C. 148.85 

4960 F.S.R. Branch. Looisville. Ky. 3.00 

4961 James Croly. Decoto. Cal 2.00 

4962 Mike Hsvishko. Detroit, Mich. 2.00 

4963 George Thorley. Stratford, Conn. 2.00 

4964 A.C Hardy, Aspen Hill ,Tenn.. * 2.00 

4965 J.P. Jensen. E. Bakersfield. Cal. 1.00 

4966 F. S. R. Branch. Two Harbsrs, 

Minn 119.50 

4967 F. S. R. Branch, R. C, Read- 
ing. Pa 26.25 

4968 F. S. R. Branch. Battle Creek, 

Mich 25.02 

4969 Alex Wesa, R. C, Mountain Iron, 

Minn 13.65 

4970 Bias Mesori. R.C.. Girard. Kan. 12.75 

4971 Clarence G. Brey. R. C. Boston. 

19, Mass 12.50 

4972 Frank Schmitx. R. C, Albom. 

Minn 11.50 

4973 C. H. Loehnert, R. C. Nelson. 

B. C. Canada 10.50 

4974 J.H. Antrobus. Montrose. Col.. 3.45 

4975 A. Kollman. B.C.. N.Y.C 14.25 

4976 J.T. Malone. R. C. Warm 
Springs. Mont 8.75 

4977 F. S. R. Branch. Hartford. 

Conn 9.50 

4978 I. Klswier. N.S. Pittsburg, Ps. 5.00 

4979 F.S.R. Branch. Brainerd, Minn. 56.05 

4980 S.A. Colach. Kansas Qty, Mo. 20.50 

4981 Stanley Pavelka. R. C. Chicago, 

111 19.50 

4982 Miners of No. 1 & 2 mines. Bel- 
leville. lU 16.50 

4983 John Simett. R. C. Bethlehem. 

Pa 16.50 

4984 John N. Patterson. R.C., N.Y.C. 13.50 

4985 Ole Hove. Templeton. Cal 1.00 

4986 I. Putnam. Templeton. Cal.... 1.00 

4987 Edd Ryan. Glenfield. N. Dsk... 1.25 

4988 W.S. & D.B.F. Br. 25. N.Y.C. 1.00 

4989 F.SR Brsnch. Brockton. Mass.. 250.00 

4990 U.M.W. of A. No. 90S, RelUnce. 

Wyo 164.00 



Ree. \o. 



Contributors 



Amount 



4991 F.S.R. Branch. Rockiord. 111... 100.00 

4992 F.S.K. liraucb, Sau Franciscj. 

Cal 100.00 

4993 Mt. Hollywood Cong. Church. 

Los. Angeles. Cal 34.00 

4994 Jacob Pitterson. R. C, Two Har- 
bors, Blinn 28.75 

4995 Jscob Kotinsky. R. C, New Or- 
leans. La 39.00 

4996 Paul Kalrabach, R. C. Redfield. 

S. Dak 26.00 

4997 Clara Woolie Mayer, N.Y.C... 25.00 

4998 Jos. Lencer. PhiU.. Pa 25.00 

4999 Suaan, llda. & Eugene Debs Cal- 
kins. Deming. N. M 25.00 

5000 Crucible Publishing Co.. Seattle, 

Waah 25.00 

5001 Mrs. Mary Mick, Ransom, Kan. 10.00 

5002 Frank H. Seelig. Liberty Centre. 

Ohio 5.00 

5003 Max Kramer. N. Y. C ^.00 

5004 Franklin Voungert. Indianapolis. 

Ind 2.00 

5005 F.G. Pfister. St. Louis, Mo S.OO 

5006 Rudolph Kulhavry. Passaic. N.J. 2.00 

5007 Fred Fickas. San Diego. Cal... 2.00 

5008 E.A. Uncoln. ArUngton. Msss. 2.00 

5009 Bernard Beske. Belleville. 111... 1.00 

5010 Dan G. Berg. Bellaire, Mich... 1.00 

5011 Irene Und. R.N., N.Y.C 1.00 

5012 Samuel Kont. Chicago. lU 1.00 

5013 E. M. Relm. ancinnatti, O... 1.00 

5014 E.W. Ungley, Eacanaba. Mich. 1.00 

5015 Mrs. Jennie Williamson, Hamil- 
ton. Ohio 1.00 

5016 F. E. Dustman, Berlin Center. 

Ohio V 1.00 

5017 N.Y. Volkszcitung, Mcch. Dept. 

N. Y. C 34.00 

5018 Ch. Stuhris, Claymoat, Del... 10.00 

5019 Frank Ingmsn. N. Y. C 15.50 

5020 M. Azinser, Swissvale, Pa 5.00 

5021 Frank Roth. Cleveland. 2.00 

5022 Albert Brunniman. Cleveland. 

Ohio 1-00 

5023 Emma Kienzele, Hamilton, O.. 3.00 

5024 Joseph Meindle, R. C, Oregon, 

5025 Peter H. WierU. N.Y.C 2.00 

5026 G.A. Akerlind. Chicago. lU.... 1.00 

5027 John Rask. Zim. Minn 1.00 

5028 Mrs. Bertha. Schmidt. Indiana- 
polis, Ind 1.00 

5029 Anonymous. Duluth. Minn 1.00 

5030 Luigi Alcarese. Baltimore. Md. 1.00 

5031 R. Gasdman. Baltimore. Md SO 

5032 C. A. Breen. Duluth. Minn 5.00 

5033 A. Weinberg. N. Y. C 2.00 

5034 Butchers Local No. 62. Bolleville. 

m 2.00 

5035 John Tracy. Los Angeles. Cal.. 2.00 

5036 Anonymoua. N. Y. C 1.00 

5037 Fr«eman Office, N. Y. C 2.00 

5038 Prof. Hermann J. Mnller. Austin. 

Tex 25.00 

5039 U. M. W. of A. No. 2152. Terre 
Haute. Ind 25.00 

5040 Geo. T. Partridge. R. C, Roches- 
ter. Minn 21.00 

5041 Zerlina Reefer. Kansas Qty. Mo. 20.00 

5042 Otto Hasn. Groveland. Cal 20.00 

5043 Tom Swain. U Jolla. Cal 15.00 

5044 Frank Bergman. R. C, Goldfield. 

Ner 15.00 

5045 Herman Kau. R. C Oakland. 

Cal 13.00 

5046 Hyman Dana. R.C.. N.Y.C... 12.00 

5047 H. Ostmark, R. C, Van Horn. 

jgjj 1 1.00 

5048 C P. Pafort.*N. Y. C 10.00 

5049 W.S. & D.B.F. Br. 179. N.Y.C. 10.00 

5050 Dr. W.S. Fogg, Lockefort, Cal. 10.00 

5051 Charles, Fisher. San Frandsco. 

Cal 10.00 

5052 Gust Poolokka, Duluth. Minn. 10.00 
S06S E.A. Hankey. Akron. Ohio.... 10.00 

5054 Joseph Nienidle. R. C. Oregon. 

aty. Ore 8.00 

5055 S. Garborg, R. C. Los Angeles. 

Cal 6.00 

5056 F.S.R. Brsnch. Bay Qty, Mich. 8.00 

5057 Bohumil Bousa. Sr.. R. C. Sche- 
nectady. N. Y 6.00 

5058 James Pepper. Beaufield, Sask.. 
Canada 5.00 

5059 Joa. Dininger. CoaUnga. Cal.... 10.00 

5060 Dorothy Brewater. N.Y.C 5.00 

5061 W. Theo. Woodward. Lewis Iowa 5.00 

5062 International Hod Carriers Loc. 

459. BeUeviUa. IlL 5.00 

5063 R. B. Hayes. Redding. Cal S.OO 

5064 W.E. Barker. Sequin. Wash... 5.00 

5065 H.J. Petrie. Chicago. HI 5.00 
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3066 Mn. Iran* S. Durlean, Seattle. 

Waah. 5.00 

5067 lira. MeU J. Ericaon, Oakland, 

CaL 5.00 

5068 Eva Keakinen, Omaja, Prov. Or- 

iente. Cuba 3.00 

5069 JaoMa Anderaon. Omaja, Prov. 
Oriente, Cuba 1.00 

5070 C.G. Lindquiat. Memphis. Teno. 4.00 

5071 Workmena Circle No. 408. Averne 

L. 1 2.00 

5072 C.W. Martin. Tonawanda. N.Y. 2.00 

5073 Wm. Hammack. R.C.. Hagerstown 

Md 3.00 

5074 F.S.R. RaaaUn Division. N.Y.C. 89.50 

5075 International Youth Committee. 

N. Y. C 20.00 

5076 F.S.R. Branch. Boston. Masa... 225.00 
fD77 Co*operattve Store Co.. Neffs. 

Ohia 25.00 

5078 Oscar Steinman. Goldfield. Nev. 10.00 

5079 Mrs. R. Schulu. Buffalo. N.Y. 10.00 
5000 M.A. Hoafland. Raymond. Wash. 10.00 

5081 J. D. Lajrman. Reno. Nev 5.00 

5082 Georfo Esenhuth £. Liverpool. 

Ohio 5.00 

5083 A. B. Cohen. If. Y. C 5.00 

5084 J. Hacke. Dayton. Ohio 5.00 

5083 C.W. Lund. Kaliapell. Mont.... 5.00 

5086 Tulo Lahii. R.C., Troy. N.H... 23.50 

5067 F.S.R. Branch. Hibbing. Minn.. 16.30 

5088 N.T. Herbst. R.C. N.Y.C 14.50 

5089 Stephanna, Fahyanovi. R. C. Los 
Angelea. Cal 13.25 

5090 Mra. £. Heniberg. McMinnville. 

Ore IZSO 

5091 Sam Monty, R. C. Hartahome. 

Okla 8.30 

5092 Louis Nordstrom. R. C. Spokane, 

Wash 7.50 

5093 S. Safrsbeln. N. Y. C 2.75 

5094 Mrs. Okaoa. Takaahina & Shuji 
Matsui. Oakland, Cal 2.50 

5095 H. Paul. Coldsboro. Md l.SO 

5096 F. S. R. Branch, Lynn. Mass... 202.00 

5097 A. Moliaoff. R. C, Woodridge. 

N. Y 90.00 

5098 B. Matienao, Manati. Oriente, 

Cuba 75.00 

5099 CoU. by J. J. Mastin, Guthrie. 

Ky 50.00 

5100 N.Y. Vegetarian Soc, N.Y.C... 50.00 

5101 S. Nap. R. C. N. Y. C 25.00 

5102 Nat Kohn. Phoenix. Ariz. 25.00 

5103 John Grant. R. C. Cortlandt, 

N. Y 24.00 

5104 Elmer J. Beach. R. C. Williams- 

rUle, N. Y 15.00 

5105 John Manus. R. C. Zanesville, 

Ohio 13.00 

5106 Joseph Reidlo. Mineral Qty. O. 11.00 

5107 Michael Cold. N. Y. C 10.00 

5106 Miriam Michelson. San Francisco 

Cal 10.00 

5109 Owen Greenan, San Francisco, 

CaL 10.00 

5110 Dettmer & Handweek, Slaytington 

Pa 10.00 

5111 D.R. Bank. R.C.. Denver. Col. 8.00 

5112 John CoUer, Mill Valley, Cal... 5.00 

5113 Olavua Jewett. Littlefork. Minn. 5.00 

5114 E. C. Stunim, Berkeley. Cal... 5.00 

5115 Ildefonso E. Mateas. Los An- 
geles, Cal 2.00 

5116 S.G. Riea. Los. Angeles. Cal.... 2.00 

5117 Walter L. Guest. SchenecUdy. 

N. Y 2.00 

5118 G. A. Ughner A Family. Oluatee. 

Okla 2.00 

5119 Mrs. M. Frey, N. Y. C 2.00 

5120 Allen Z. Ragan. Millersburg. 

Ky 2.00 

5121 Wm. Banman. Rochester, N.Y.. 2.00 

5122 Mrs. C. R. Cavina, San Francisco 

Cal 1.00 

5123 Tony BaronolT, Raymond. Wash. 80.00 

5124 Mra. Roor. Raymond. Wash... 20.00 

5125 Mrs. Lena Hakvest. Raymond, 

Wash 10.00 

5126 John Bichek. R.C.. Battle Creek, 

Mich 37.25 

5127 E. Kliarsky, R. C, Wallingford. 

Conn 29.40 

5128 K. Vilonas. Oncinnatti, 10.00 

5129 MJi. BarishnikofT. R.C.. N.Y.C. 9.75 

5130 K. Romaniuk, R. C. Montreal, 
Canada 5.00 

5131 S. Scholtx, R.C.. Phila., Pa... 4.50 

5132 John Bonamic. Oakland. Cal.... 5.00 

5133 R. JohauMm. Oakland. Cal 2.00 

5134 E.K. Uston, OaUand, CaL.... 1.50 

5135 C. Coayevs. Oakland. Cal 1.00 
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5136 Hauden Hevrltt. Oakland. Cal.. 1.00 

5137 John Mollne. Oakland. Cal 2.00 

5138 J. Grant. Oakland, Cal 25 

5139 Mnrdock McDonald, Oakland, 

Cal 1.50 

5140 Charles Becker. Oakland. Cal... 1.00 
.5141 Chas. F. Sherlock. Harrisburg. 

Pa 1.00 

5142 F.E. Smith. Harrisburg. Pa.... 1.00 

5143 Anonymous 2.00 

5144 Ernest K. Fletcher, Harrisburg, 

Pa 1.00 

5145 Mrs. Pearl FUss. Harrisburg. Pa. 1.00 

5146 Mrs. George Barringer, Harris- 
burg. Pa .75 

5147 Mrs. Rebecca Sherlock. Harria- 

burg. Pa 1.00 

5148 Harriet G. Flagg. Brookllne. 

MaM. 100.00 

5149 S. Amorosa, E. Weymouth. 

Mass. 50.00 

5150 Lucy Hall, Watertown, Wis... 50.00 

5151 John Eagle. R. C. Nantucket, 

Maas. 45.00 

5152 A. A. EldeaUt, R. C, Butte, 

Mont 40.00 

5153 Nettle A. Maurer. Hagerstown. 

Md 20.00 

5154 A. S. M. W. Local 324. James- 
town, N. Y 10.00 

5155 W. S. Newlund. R. C. Indiana- 

polls. Ind 10.00 

5156 Mr. A Mra. A. Flehn. N.Y.C... 10.00 

5157 Dr. C.C. Mclntyre, Sierra Madre. 

Cal 10.00 

5158 A.V. Omelka. Oakland. Cal.... 10.00 

5159 Earl Holmstrom. R. C. Duluth. 

Minn 10.00 

5160 N. Zhuck. Youngatown. Ohio.. 10.00 

5161 Rupert Klausner. San Pedro, , 

Cal 10.00 

5162 George Graxier, Long Beach, 

Cal 2.50 

5163 U. M. W. of A. No. 3574, Klein, 

Mont 15.00 

5164 J. W. Peterson. Redmond. Ore. 5.00 

5165 E.T. Dooley. Atascadero. Cal. 5.00 

5166 C.C. Sundby. Minbnm. Iowa.. 5.00 

5167 Heihert D. Brown, Waahineton, 

D. C 5.00 

5168 J.M. Naron, San Yaidro. Cal... 10.00 

5169 Mrs. J. M. Naron, San Yaidro. 

Cal 5.00 

5170 Anna H. Norblings. New Orleans. 

La. '. 5.00 

5171 Geo. J. Keppler, Rocky River, 

Ohio 5.00 

5172 Johm Johnson. Deloro, Ont., 
Canada 5.00 

5173 F.S.R. Branch. Milwaukee, Wis. 183.19 

5174 F. S. R. Branch. Kalamazoo. 

Mich 113.40 

5175 A. Snidt, R.C.. McDonald. Pa. 13.35 

5176 Sick Benefit Alliance. Am- 
bridge. Pa 100.00 

5177 Isidore Kay fits. R. C. Bklyn. 

N, Y 50.00 

5178 A. Ottclin, R. C, Hoquianl. 

Wash 44.50 

5179 Louis Jurjevich, R. C. Benton. 

m 28.00 

5180 Fred. T. Hughs, R. C Hillsboro. 

Ore 17.00 

5181 Ludovic Gougery, R. C, Collins- 

TiUe. Ill 16-50 

5182 Norbert Aurcdnik. R. C, Far- 
mersburg, Ind 16.00 

5183 A. Hoffman, R. C, Bethlehem. 

Pa 9.35 

5184 Frank Waechtlcr. R. C. Vanada. 

Mont 32.00 

5185 Cijriel De Moidjt. R. C. MoUne, 

m 5.50 

5186 FUt River S. P. Local ( Flat Ri- 
ver. Mo 8.50 

5187 Andrew J. McDonald, List No. 
13971. Flat River, Mo 3.95 

5188 E. Shilbersky, R.C.. N.Y.C... 4.50 

5189 Ellas Molee. Tacoma. Waah... .25 

5190 Gust Johnson. Sioux City, la.. 16.00 

5191 D. Wilde, R. C, Oncinnatti, O. 12.00 

5192 Joseph Rogers, San Diego. Cal. 12.00 

5193 Jack Malnor, R. C, WiUard. 

Wia 12.00 

5194 E. G. Krig. Coll.. No. Dart- 
month. Maaa. 9.00 

5195 A. P. Johnson. Marshalltawn. 

Iowa 9.00 

5196 John Hosle. Detroit, Mich 7.00 

5197 Wm. Bender. R. C. N. Y. C. 6.00 

5198 Max L. Ariger, Friday, Harbor. 

Wash *0« 
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.>190 Aug Peterson, FriJay, Harbor, 

Wa^h 2.0O 

5200 Mrs. M. Peel, Lawrence, L. 1., 

N. Y 3.00 

5201 John McPhail, Evnnston, HI... 3.00 

5202 Belle Oury, Cincinnatti, Ohio.. 2.00 

5203 K. K. Bcrge. Granite Falls. 

Minn. 2.00 

5204 Anna Hammer. RosHndale, Mass. 2.00 

5205 Mary Ragoza. New Havea. Conn. 1.00 

5206 Sam Abeshaus. New Bed ford, 

Masa 1-00 

5207 Margaret M. Nelson, Urbana. lil. l.Oe 

5208 F.S.R. Branch. Pursglov, W. Va. 150.00 

5209 Coll. by Lawrence Poles. Sey- 

monr. Conn 20.00 

5210 P. Harkoff, R. C, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich 20.00 

5211 F.S.R. Branch, Peabody, Mass. 140.00 

5212 Nick Markoff, R. C, Rockport, 

Wash 40.00 

5213 Guido H. Marx, Sunford Univer- 
sity, CaL 25.00 

5214 John Deikua, R. C. Chicajo. 

HL 20.00^ 

5215 H. Kasser, R. C, Daly Oty. 

5216 Albert Stenmo, Hatton, No. Dak. 10.00 
Cal 10.00 

5217 Dr. P. S. Haley, San Francisco, 

ai 5.00 

5218 Charles Koerper. Oakland. Cal. 5.00 

5219 Sam MilUgan, Sault Ste Marie, 

Out., Canada 5.00^ 

5220 Max Hecht, R.C., N.Y.C 5.00 

5221 F. J. Ahbol, Fall Riirer Mills. 

Cal 5.00 

5222 J. Turchich. Cleveland, 5.00 

5223 CoUector No. 14791, Caatle 

Rock, Waah 57.00 

5224 F. S. R. Branch, Toledo, O.. 186.25 

5225 Edwin Raai, R. C, Superior, 

Wis. 37.00 

5226 H. G. Rosa. R. C, Glaoe Bay. 

Nova Scotia 22.35 

5227 Cement Finishers Local 627, 

Lof Anfelea, Cal 17.50 

5228 H. Eggerth. R. C, Mlnneapolia, 

Mhin 1C.50 

5229 F. S. R. Branch, Rock Springs, 

Wyo 14.78 

5230 Alonxo S. Paul, R- C, Gertrude, 

Waah 11.50 

5231 F.S.R. Branch. Boston. Mass.. 175.00 

5232 A. Pcteraon. R. C, Finland, 
Ontario 11-48 

5233 Scott WllUns, R. C, Lima. O. 6.75 

5234 C.W. Wallace, Jcnncr. CaL... 2.50 

5235 M. J. Nanworth, R. C, Qcve- 

land. Ohio 6.0O 

5236 C. Hoeckner, Chicago, 111 3.00 

5237 John Rose, Owinga. W. Va... 3.00 

5238 Henry Marak, St. Paul, Minn. 1.00 

5239 S. Smith. N. Y. C LOO 

5240 Logan S. EUia. Kelso, Waah... 2.00 

5241 W. E. H. Porter, Towcner Co.. 

No. Dak 2.00 

5242 J.M.McGlynn. Greenwich. Conn. 2.00 

5243 Mary Fitch, De Kalb, lU 2.00 

5244 Harvey Koch, Indianapolis. Ind. 2.00 

5245 F. S. R. Branch, Indianapolis, 

Minn 78.00 

5246 Famsworth, Wadsworth, Ohio. .70 

5247 Max Slobodinuk. Lewiston. Me. 13.50 

5248 I. Barmok, R. C. Scranton, 

Pa 2.45 

5249 August Choat, Rockaway. N. I- 17.00 

5250 Kasimer Gulitxky. Whitinaville. 

Mass 5.00 

5251 Waiter * Cooks, List No. 15767, 

Hotel Chatham, N.Y.C 10.00 

5252 Mr. & Mrs. Seifert, N.Y.C... 10.00 

5253 Louis Lipshitx. N. Y. C 5.00 

5254 F. G. ShalUnberger, R. C. San 
Francisco. Cal 15.00 

5255 Geo D. Sauter. St. Lonia. Mo. 5.00 

5256 D. B. Brummett, W. Vancouver, 

B. C. Canada 100 

5257 Anonymous, Taft. Cal 1.00 

5258 J. P. Grim, Kelso. Wash. 5,00 

5259 J. Halblieb, EUxabeth. N. J... 2.00 

5260 A.H. Robinson. Pittsburg. Pa. 1.00 

5261 M. Spahr. N. Y, C LOO 

5262 Chris Thompson, R. C. West 

Palm Beach. Fla 7.00 

5263 George Weigand, Paaadena. Cal. 5.00 

5264 John Herderich, SchenecUdy, 

N. Y 2.00 

5265 Swan Johnaon. MaryaviUe. 

Wash ;•• 2.00 

5266 Mrs. C. Goldberg. Los Angelea. 

Car. 10^ 
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5267 Mamct Robert Chiprin, Lm An- 
geles, Cal I.OO 

5368 EImd Jelling, N.Y.C 6.00 

5269 I. FUxucr, LUl 3371, Ster- 

Ung. N. J 16.00 

5270 J. RubMoff, I. Dublin. H. Solo- 
mon, M. Davifl. R. Bersen & J. 
Tereloff, N. Y. (5. 33.00 

52n Alfred W. Davia. N. Y. C o.OO 

5272 Leopold Stein. List No. 1777, N. 

Y. C 3.40 

5273 Kathleen Dighton, Hartadale. 

N. Y 1.00 

5274 S. Boargainm. Montreal. Catt- 

ada. Canadian (S2.00) 1.90 

5275 J. Jensen, R. C, Bridgeport. 

Conn. 11.00 

5276 George Biedennan, R. C, Cin- 
cinnatti, Ohio 7.30 

5277 N. Urw;n, R.C.. Spirit Ukc. 

Idaho 7.00 

5278 Mary E. Boyd. Clereland. O... 5.00 

5279 Chrie Schneider. Sandusky, O. S.OO 

5280 Sheridan MorM. Ilion, N.Y.... 5.00 

5281 John Podrick. R. C, Scranton. 

Pa. J.OO 

5282 I. A. of M. No. 3S3. BeUeville. 

m 2.00 

5283 W. S. & D. B. F. Br. 345, So. 
Owne Park, L. 1 2.00 

5284 B. DalUrd, N. Y. C 2.00 

5285 A. Merkl, New Orlcani, U... 1.00 

5286 Clereland. Ohio I.OO 

5287 Anonymous. Mt. Vernon, Wash. I.OO 

5288 Anonymooa. N. Y. C 10.00 

5289 August Adamek. Essington, Pa. 1.20 

5290 Morris Fire. N. Y. C 3.00 

5291 L. Emery Ecker, R. C, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y 11.00 

5292 Harry Nelson. Bay City rla 
OcosU, Waah 4.00 

5293 Cari H. Nelson. Snoqualmie Falls 
Wash. 5.00 

5294 Mrs. U. C. Norton. Homer, 
Alaska 5.00 

5295 Inriof MiUstein. R.C., N.Y.C. 2.00 

5296 Xsvier Woltzer, Patcrson, N.J. 1.00 

5297 Domlnik Waltaer, Paterson, NJ. 1.00 
5296 M. Middleton, Schenectady, 

N. T 1.00 

5299 Chas. Lita, Sandusky, Ohio... 1.00 

5300 Milton Harlan. San Francisco, 

Cal 1.00 

5301 Art Waechtler, Racine, Wis... 1.00 

5302 I. Furman, R.C., N.Y.C 11.00 

5303 Vladimer Senchuk, N.Y.C 5.00 

5304 Thos. Otsarik, Livingston, lU. 5.25 

5305 Carl Engells. R. C, Lewiston, 

Me. 7.00 

5306 N. Shaahoek, N.Y.C 5.00 

5307 Annette J. Roberu, Milwaukee, 

Wis 10.00 

5308 Anton LeIIup, R. C, San Fran- 

cisoo, Cal 3.00 

5309 Crawford Bone, Fort Landerdale, 

Fla 1.00 

5310 Frank Voigt. Fort Landerdale. 

Fla 1.00 

S511 Elmer Kline, Indianapolis, Ind. 1.00 

5312 I. J. Koshekevich. R.C.. Newark. 

N. J 100.00 

5313 Russian Ed. Club. Lynn. Mass. 50.00 

5314 Julius Parfenowich. R. C, El- 
wood aty. Pa 21.00 

.S31S Andrew Vertunoff, R. C, Belmar, 

N. J 22.00 

5316 H. Cbnltnan, R. C, Phillippi. 

W. Va 56.28 

5317 Sam Drenuk, R. C, Chicago. 

Ill 23.2.1 

5318 Vincent Lercowich, R.C., Wes- 
terly, R. 1 21.50 

5319 John Koshel. Whiting. Ind... i l..)0 

5320 M. Skaly, R. C, Central Falls. 

R. 1 10.00 

5321 John M. Jkoch, R. C, Manvillc. 

N. J ai.50 

5322 Frank Chomictzky, R. C, Lyn- 

dora, Pa 10.2.S 

5323 D. Sirridon, Ashley, Pa 137.00 

5324 S. Kasperorich, Mcriden, Conn. 44.00 

5325 E. Bondorer. R. C. Esmond, 

R. 1 21.00 

5326 Vincent Furso, R. C. Dickson. 

Pa 15JJ0 

5327 Kscnia Fnis, Sault Ste Marie. 

Ont. Canada 1'..00 

5428 Dan Bclokon, R. C. Niagara 

FgIU. N. Y 6.50 

5329 Geo. P. Griffiths, Anchorage. 
Alaska 2.50 

5330 Donald MacDonald, Anchorage. 
5.00 
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5331 Frank S. Houston, Anchorage, 
AlMka 20.00 

5332 Dr. E. F. German, Anchorage, 
Alaska 15.00 

5333 John Weber, R. C.:, St. Louis, 

Mo 28.75 

5334 W. W. Whalen, R. C, Buffalo. 

OUa 19.39 

5335 Geo. Renner, R. C, Springfield, 

Ohio 5.50 

5336 Mrs. Geo. Gundcr, Brownstown. 

Ind 5.00 

5337 Harriet Curry Oleson, Chicago. 

Ill 2.00 

5338 V. Gronlund, Timmins, Ont.. 
Canada 2.00 

5339 Coll. by Jessie Slater Sachs. New 
Haven, Conn 5.00 

5340 Arthur Koppisch, Elisabeth, 

N. J 1.00 

5341 B. of P. D. & P. of A. No. 261, 

N. Y. C 400.00 

5342 F.S.R. Branch. Buffalo, N.Y... 400.00 

5343 D. L. K. Vytanto Drongyrte of 

So. Boston, Mass 100.00 

5344 F.S.R. Branch, Muskegon, Mich. 75.00 

5345 Coll. Henry Joki, Antti Lemp- 

inen, Fairbanks, Alaska 50.00 

5346 Jas. P. Reid. R. C, Providence. 

R. 1 32.00 

5347 George Schnehle, Seattle. 

Wash 25.00 

5348 JuUus Deter, Louisville, Ky... 25.00 

5349 A. Judelovits. Denver, Col 25.00 

5350 H. B. Cooper. Balboa Heighta, 

Canal Zone 22.00 

5351 Ivan A. Svidla, R. C, Newark. 

N. J 22.00 

5352 F. Friedfcrtig, R. C. San Fran- 
cisco. Cal 22.00 

5353 F.S.R. Branch. Tiffin, Ohio 21.00 

5354 Kriato Masheff. R. C. IndUna- 

polls, Ind 13.00 

5355 John Krauen. San Francisco. Cal. 20.00 

5356 Chester Barr, Penticlon. B. C. 
Canada— (Canadian $2.00) 1.90 

5357 Morris WaUon. R. C. Toronto. 
Canada— (Canadian $14.25) 13.54 

5358 F. S. R. Branch, Detroit. Mich. 494.15 

5359 Hung. Sick Benefit Society 16, 
Detroit, Mich 50.00 

5360 F. S. R. Branch. Gary. Ind.. 200.00 

5361 M. L. Lorcnts, R. C, N. Y. C. 18.00 

5362 J. P. Haven. R. C, Casmalia. 

Cal 14.00 

5363 Mrs. Estelle Sedgwick, Chicago, 

111 10.00 

5364 F. S. R. Br, Providence, R. I. 450.00 

5365 Helen Freeman, N. Y. C 200.00 

5366 Wm. C. Weber, Detroit, Mich. 90.00 

5367 Henry A. Gorin. N. Y. C 80.00 

5368 Francis Fisher Kane, Philadel- 
phia. Pa 35.00 

5369 Reuil Clerk's Union No. 219. 
BelleviUe, 111 25.00 

5370 Jeff Thompson, R. C, Stcge. 

Cal 10.00 

5371 Chas. C. Land, Ferguson, Mo. 10.00 

5372 E. Fuog, Chicago, 111 10.00 

5373 J. T. SunderUn. N. Y. C 10.00 

5374 Alex J. Pauhl. Chicago, 111... 10.00 

5375 Dr. A. P. Shultx. N. Y. C 10.00 

5376 George A. Pfciffcr, Palisade. 10.00 
N. J 5.00 

5377 J. F. Ritt. N. Y. C .5.00 

5378 Dr. Sidney B. Levy. N. Y. C. 15.00 

5379 Vladimir Baritsky. Chicago. 15.00 

5380 Dr. William Thalimer. Mil- 
waukee. Wis 10.00 

5381 M. Egordick. Lists No. 15048-61, 
Hint. Mich 83.9 

5382 S. Boyko. R.C., Kent, Ohio.. 3.00 

5383 Labor Lyceum Ass'n. Bethle- 
hem, Pa 10.00 

5384 Women's Club of the People's 
Church. Cincinnati, Ohio 5.0 

5385 F. Mercwcther & Jas. J. Dunn, 

R. C, Riverside, R. 1 5.00 

5386 David F. Hall. R. C, Turlock, 

Cal 5.00 

5387 Dr. Fred E. Conover. R. C. 

West New York, N. J 5.00 

5388 G. E. Finch, Grand Rapids, 

Mich 5.00 

5389 John Lindc, R. C. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn 24.00 

5390 Amcr. Fed. of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, Fort Wayne, 

Ind -18.78 

ri391 Dan Danielson, R. C, Mora. 

Minn 18.00 
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5392 Edward Wall. R.C.. Pueni*. 

Calrf 17.0i 

5393 G. R. Cole. R. C. Sioux City. 

Iowa 16.00 

5394 Mrs. NclUe E. Gamble. Centralia 

Waah 8.08 

5395 S. S. J. Ososto, R.C.. Kenosha, 

Wis 5.90 

5396 Peter Frank. R. C, Lynn. Mass. 5.45 

5397 Union County— Central Labor 
Union— Cancelled S.OO 

5398 Mrs. Wm. H. Weeden, Elizabeth, 

N. J iM 

5399 Walter S. Mitchell. Encanto, 

CaJ 3.00 

5400 Louis Hochheim, R. C. Chicago, 

Ul 46.50 

5401 Famine Relief Committee, As- 
toria. Ore fc3.49 

5402 F.S.R. Branch, EUaabeth, NJ. 131.13 

5403 M. Michailovsky, R. C, South 
River, N. J 18.50 

5404 Mrs. Ella Stepson. R. C, Sister- 

TiUe. W. Vs 5.50 

5405 Paolo Ficarotta. Tampa, Fla... 8.2S 

5406 M. Barraclongh, Keyser. W. Va. 3.50 

5407 E. D. MitcheU. B. C, Leese, 

Wash 3.21 

5408 Walter Butler. R. C, W. Du- 

luth, Minn 2.50 

5409 T. Wcingart, R.C.. N.Y.C 1.50 

5410 Ernest Schwarta, Jr., R. C. 

St. Louis, Mo 1.50 

5411 F.S.R. Branch. aeveUnd. Ohio 238.00 

5412 F.S.R. Branch. SchenecUdy. 

N. Y 150.00 

Sil3 W. K. Gold & Frank Theobold. 

Youngwood. Pa. 7.00 

5414 Frank Stretsel. R. C. Sioux 

City, Iowa 7.00 

5415 Herbert Mathwig. R. C. Oah- 

kosh. Wis 5.00 

5416 Arbeiter Kranken A Sterbekasse 

Br. 299, St. Louis. Mo 5.00 

5417 Albert Keitel, John Rathlye, C. 

D. Schultz, Laoombe, Alberta.. 8.00 

5418 I. Perietein. New Ylrk Cit).. 5.00 

5419 Fred Belmas, White Blains, N.Y. 5.00 

5420 A. Suikkonen, Maynard. Mass. 5.00 

5421 F. O. Hyrari. R. C, Fart 
Bragg, Cal 42.50 

5422 F.S.R. Branch, Everett, Wash. 39.37 

5423 Cancelled, ssned by mistake 

5424 Felix J. Seachura. Waterman, 

Pa 34.30 

5425 David T. Ross. ColL San Joa- 

quin Co.. Cal 32.50 

5426 Waino National Home Ass'n. 
Brule, Wis. 56.87 

5427 The Future's Hope, Rockford, 

Ul.I 87.10 

5428 Cancelled, Issned by mistake 

5429 Tony Baronoff, List, Raymond, 

Wash 45.50 

5430 Georges Bruneel. R. C.. Rose- 

dale Camp. Alberta. Canada . . 37.50 

5431 Ruth Bluhm, Baltimore. Md.. 1.25 

5432 Dennis Kokalis, R. C. Chlcag), 

Ul, 2.25 

5433 L. I. Fortin, R. C, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 2.50 

5434 Cancelled, Issued by mistake. 

5435 F.S.R. Branch. Fargo. N.D... 22.88 

5436 F.S.R. Branch. Seattle, Wash. 18.25 

5437 F.S.R. Branch, Centralia, Wash. 16.01 

5438 Members of B. S. A A, U. No. 

12646. N. Y. C 18.75 

.'^439 S. Grishko, Chicago, 111 16.50 

r*140 I. W. Coleman, R. C. Chicago. 

I" 23.50 

'141 Cancelled, Issued by mistake. 
r,i42 Bakery & Conf. Workers Int. 

Union, Newark, N. J 12.50 

r>J43 J. L. Shorp, R. C. Live Oaks. 

Ca\ 10.15 

r,M4 S. A. Stockwell. R. C, Minnca- 

polis, Minn 32.00 

5445 E. Curvetch & A. Steed. Waco. 

Texas 10.50 

.'it 16 A. Lnndbcrg. R. C.. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn 4.2S 

r-in Jiw. Moran. R. C, Richmond. 

Cal 2.50 

5448 S. Hammcrsmark, R.C., Chicago. 

"1 3.50 

rU9 S.V. Merle. R.C.. Hoff. Ore... 2.50 

5430 Christian Fehler. R. C, Earli- 

mart, Cal 12. 5# 

5151 Armas Randall, R. C, Aberdeen. 

Wash 103.06 

'I'i2 Fdward Rinjs. R. C. Downs. 

^»«h S.S# 
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Rec. No. Comributort AmouM 

S453 W. O. BMithin, R. C. Camu. 

Wa4u *'W> 

5434 1. Knlik, R.C.. N.Y.C 7.75 

5455 W. R. Chenaak, R. C, Hopkins, 

llian 10.75 

5456 H. D. HarkncM. R. C, Liberty. 
Wash. 10.50 

5457 Theodore Nyman, List, Ironwood. 

Mich 10.05 

5458 William Ueaej, R. C, TorUe- 
creek. Pa. 11.50 

5459 M. Krydd, R. C. Sacramento. 

CaL 12.25 

3460 S. Sjootand. R. C. Terrace. 

B. C. Canada 17.40 

5461 Henry Blngerman. R. C, To- 
ronto, Ont.. Canada 29.75 

5462 Mike Vidakowich. R. C. Zieg- 

ler. m 29.50 

5463 George Bolder, R. C. Cleason. 

Wia. 20.35 

5464 John KoraU. Panama. Ul 10.00 

5465 John O. /Krof chick, Springfield, 

U^ 9.00 

5466 Attgatt Breclunan, D. H. Crook, 

Mn. Pyret. Riverside. Cal 11.00 

5467 Henry Baer. York, Neb 1.00 

5468 Patrick Keams. Forks. N.Y... 1.00 

5469 F. E. Smith. R. C. Tacson. 
Ariaona 1.00 

5470 A. Kampmder, Iowa Oty. tiowa 1.00 

5471 John Lehtinen. R. C. Chisholm, 

Minn I.O 

5472 Int. Moulder's Union No. 220, 
BeUerille, Ul 1.00 

5473 W. A. Maerts. Antigo. Wia... 2.00 

5474 I. Benjaminsen. R. C, Minnea- 
polis. Minn 2.00 

5475 Aostin Baadreau, Attleboro. 

Mass. 2.00 

5476 William Bradley. R. C, Buf- 
falo, N. Y 2.00 

5477 M. Bartnick. R. C. Memphis. 

Tenn 2.00 

5478 Jacob Berger. Madison, Wis... 2.00 

5479 Mrs. Mary List, Manzanola, Col. 1.00 

5480 B. F. Bickerstaff, Fort Collins. 

Col 1.00 

5481 Yetu Land, R. C, Oereland 
Heights, Ohio 43.50 

5482 George Doblinsky. Moline, lU. 62.50 

5483 Andrew C. & Isabel Paynton. 
Newport, Wash 2.00 

5484 Maude L. R. Kaufman, Bel- 
Ungham, Wash 2.00 

5485 C. Schaler. R. C, Little Rock, 

Ark 2.00 

3486 G. O. Werth, R. C. Bandon, 

Ore. 2.00 

5487 Thomas Coon. Wharton. N. J. 2.00 

5488 Walford, Johnson, R. C. Dan- 

Tille. Wash 2.00 

5489 C.P. Deykin. R.C., Fort George. 

B. C. Canada 2.00 

5490 F.W. Weiss, San Francisco, Cal. 2.00 

5491 WJ. Arthur, R.C.. Poruge Wii. 2.00 

5492 Clara R. D. & A. W., O'Con- 

nell, R. C. Portland. Ore 10.00 

5493 Frances Tnrkut, N.Y.C 3.00 

5494 Abraham Rosenbaum, R. C. 

N. Y. C 3.00 

5495 J. J. Masten. Contr. from School 
Children, Ciascow Janet.. Ky. 3.00 

5496 Mrs. A. C. Otto. Otto Schu- 
man. R. C. Grand Rapids, 

Wis 3.00 

5497 Arthur Andricssen. R. C, Cin- 
dnnatti, Ohio 3.00 

5498 Sara V. Schelnberg. R. C. N. 

Y. C 3.00 

5499 Askel Larsen. New Bedford. 

Mass. 3.00 

5500 Mrs. Annie Daris. Cumberland. 

B. C, Canada 3.00 

.S501 A. Wayteck. N. Y. C 2.00 

5502 Rose I. Zelterman. R. C Chel- 
sea, Mas*. 20.00 

5503 E. Raps. San Francisco, Cal... 3.00 

5504 Theodore Lund, Jtfinneapolis, 

Minn 1.00 

5505 J. A. Robinson. Tampa. Fla... 2.00 

5506 Anonymous, proceeds of Ger- 
man Coupons, Arlington. Biass. .40 

5507 Marguerite McNally. Rock Island. 

ni 50 

3508 Coll. by Nettie Moscow, R. C. 

N. Y. C 7.50 

5509 Wm. J. F. Hanneman, R, C, 
Pompton Plains, N. J 4.50 

5510 J. BobakinofT. Astoria. L.L.. 20.00 
^511 C. A. Brown. Pinkham. Sask. 

CaM^ (Caa«dian $11.00).... 10.45 



5512 

5513 

5514 

5515 
5516 
5517 
5518 
5519 
5520 
5521 

5522 
SS2S 
5524 
5525 

5526 
5527 

5528 

5529 

5530 

5531 

5532 
5533 
5534 
5535 
5536 

5537 

5538 

5539 

5540 

5541 

5542 

5543 
5544 

5545 
5546 
5547 
5548 

5549 

5550 
5551 

5552 
5553 
5554 

5555 

5556 

5557 
5558 
5559 

5560 

5561 

5562 

5.'63 

r.564 
5565 

5566 

5567 
5568 

5560 

5570 



Vo. Contributors 

A. N. Pesoer. R. C, Montreal, 

Can (Can. $10.00) 

W. E. Lack. Revelstoke, B. C, 

Canada.... (Can. $5.00) 

Dr. James J. McVey. Haverhill, 

Mass 

Ellas Avmitrky. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Henri De Bidder, N.Y.C 

K. H. Labgard, Litchfield. Neb. 
Thomas Holmes. Pasadena, Cal. 

Mary Gcrenacer, N.Y.C 

Zack Hoison, Canton, Ohio.... 
Marie FjerU, E. Sunwood, 

Wash 

Clara Cos, B'klyn, N. Y 

Mrs. Emil Pearson. Cook. Minn. 

Vasily Sursky. N. Y. C 

International Youths Committee, 

N. Y. C 

John Sutaruk, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
S. E. Weisfeld, R. C. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 

Henry Golsch. R. C. San Fran- 

Cisco. Cal 

Chas. Henrick. R. C. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 

Wro. Galita, R. C. Chicago. 

ni 

F. H. Sanderson, R. C, Lynn, 

Mass. 

Peter Rosche, Massillon. Ohio 

S. Dsvis. R.C.. N.Y.C 

C.W. Hinnenberg. Albany, Cal. 
Cus Wagner. Huntingburg. Ind. 
J. E. Keniston, R. C, Berkeley. 

Cal 

Mr. & Hrs. A. Hickcy. R. C. 

East Boston, Mass 

James S. Van Horn. R. C. 

Pottstown. Pa ." " v 

William Liebow»ts, R. C, N. 

Y. C 

Casimir Kostixcwski, R. C, Chi- 
cago, 111 • • • • 

Eugene B. McQure, R. C, Frc- 

mont. Neb 

J. F. Nugent, R. C, Baltimore. 

Md ••••• 

E.E. Aldrich, Brattlcboro, Vt... 
Sunley C. Williams. Chevy 
Chsse. Wash. D. C........... 

A. Arbogast, Bickmore, W. Va. 

A. Munkens, Newsrk, N. J... 
Ernes Fishor, Nework. N. J... 
Mrs. Anna Bark, R. C, Ws.b- 

ington. D. C • • • • • 

Erland Gilberg, R. C, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal •••• 

Anonymous. San FrancUco. Cal. 
Velia Johnson, R. C, Arnold. 

Mich 

L. Sachs. N. Y. C ..••• 

August Miller, Omaha, Neb... 
T. W. Morgan. San Francisco. 

Cal '^"r" 

Benj. Smith, R. C Charlotte. 

jtf n 

sinj." Smith. R. C. Chariotie. 

Aionymous, Bethlehem, Pa 

Arthur Lovac, acero, 1". •• 
F. S. R. Branch, Rochester, 

N*. Y •: ;;• 

S. A. Stockwell. Minneapolis. 

Minn '""^"' 

Fred Upplc, R. C.. So. Pasa- 
dena, Cal 

S. A. Lubin & Wife. Vancouver, 

B. C, Canada 

C. Draubcrick. R. C. Caspar. 

Wrndcil HnM. Cleveland. Ohio 
Alpx Mohlberg. R. C, San 

Pedro. Cal 

T. Levinc, R. C. Edgewater. 

Col *•■;••' 

T. Levinc. Edsfwater. Col 

J. W. Kirk. R. C Sask.. Can- 

S.*A. Criinc. R. C Lomiia. 

Cal 

J. Prariniky. B. C Los An- 
geles, Cal 



Amoumt 

9.50 

4.75 

5.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 

1.00 
I.OO 
1.00 
5.00 

22.00 
2.00 

25.00 

25.00 

10.00 

flf.OO 

5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 
2.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
2.00 
1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

9.00 
1.00 
1.00 

150.00 

100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 



17.75 
16.25 

32.00 

1.00 

5.00 



Rec. No, CoHtribmtart 

5571 Emma B. Waters, R. C. Los An- 
geles, Cal 1.00 

5572 Dolores Johuson, R. C Los 
Angeles, Cal LO* 

5573 Elizabeih Heuron, R. C Los 
Angeles, Cal 2.0* 

5574 J. R. Ronung.. R. C, Los An- 

geles, Cal l.» 

5575 Hanna Jensen, R. C, Los An- 
geles. Cal 5.00 

5576 L. M. Whitside. R. C. Los An- 

gclcs, Cal l.« 

5577 C. F. Walker, R. C Lorranee, 

Cal 3.0« 

5578 Chas. M. Suit. R. C, Lamlu, 

Cal IW 

5579 H. D. Marth. R. C, Redondo 
Beach, Cal LOO 

5580 A. F. Forquhas. R. C, LomiU. 

Cal 1«> 

5581 J. WiUacy. R. C. LomlU ,Cal. 1.00 

5582 LJ. Huber, R.C., LomiU, Cal. 1.00 

5583 G. A. Crettinden, R. C, Lomita. 

Cal >W 

5584 Sute Bank of LomiU, R. C, 
LomiU. Cal ^00 

5585 Stephen Vigh. R. C, Tallejo, 

Cal 25.00 

5586 G. Shucoff, Whiting, Ind 24.00 

5587 Frank A. Pitt, R. C, Ofo- 

land, Ohio 21.00 

5588 O.R. Riser, R.C., Baltimore. Md. 20.00 

5589 John A. Guftafson. R. C, Fort 
Bragg. Cal 20.00 

5590 C.C. iUnsley, Kenwood. ff.Y... 25.00 

5591 C. B. Arnheim, R. C. Las An- 

geles. Cal 20.00 

5592 Geo. Whiting. Lost Creek. Wash. 4.00 

5593 H.M. Knudson. ParUer. CaL.. 5.00 

5594 O.P.Waldon. Spokane. Waah... 5.00 

5595 E. B. Vaughan. Coeur d'Alene, 

Ida 5.00 

5596 David Porter, Spokane. Wash.. 1.00 

5597 W. L. Forrest, R. C, Jones- 

Tille, Wis l^W 

5596 Mrs. G. H. McNeil. R. C We- 

natchee, Waah JJ.W 

5599 V. Laffargo, R.C. Barre, Tt... 18,00 

5600 W. G. Kidwell. R. C Jackson, 

Mich 17.00 

5601 A. Nelson, R. C. Sioux Qty. 

Iowa 16-00 

5602 Paul Shappek. R. C, Seamon. 

Pa .•••• 15.00 

5603 A. M. Gunneson, R. C Oak- 
land, Cal 15.00 

5604 Mrs. Burton Knisely, Los An- 
geles. Csl 15.00 

5605 B. Wyman, R. C aeveUnd. 

Ohio 150« 

5606 D. Christensen, R. C, Chicago. 

m •• "•«» 

5607 F. M. Dormedonl, R. C, Ala- 
meda. Cal 12.00 

5608 Miss Aldona Minkus. R. C Los 
Angeles. Cal H-OO 

5609 B. J. Lifman. R. C Arborg, 
Manitoba. Canada ".w 

5610 Dean R. Brimhale. N.T.C 10.00 

5611 W. Frueh. R.C. Bell Air. Md. 10.00 

5612 S. Christensen, R. C Oakland, 

Cal 1"'^ 

5613 Frank Flag, R.C, Modesto, Cal. 10.00 

5614 M. S. Firschfield. M. D.. Dn- 

loth, Minn 10.00 

5615 Chas. Foster, R. C, San Fran- 

Cisco, Cal 1000 

5616 Wm. P. Surr. R. C, Chicago. ^^ ^ 

5617 Thf Hous" of Naimon. R. C, 

Chicago, ni ;••••••• 11'^ 

Wa Isabel J. Clark, aevelsnd. O. 10.00 

5619 A. B. Haves. R. C Redding, 

Cal 1<^00 

5620 R. C MclviH^. Bonner. Mont... 10.00 

5621 Robert Coleman. Leavenworth, 
Wa.h ••••••• • 

5622 F. S. R. Brsnrh. PhlladelpWa. 

p. ®-oo 

%62B John Michselson. List. Doluth. 

Minn «-U- •«„•; 

•^624 Chas. T. WillUms. R. C. Hfll- 

top. Nev e*:.:!;:-.'--' 

'W525 W. S. * D. B. F.. Springfield, 

ni ^-^ 
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5626 Fnnk Brecka. R. C, Seabeck, 
Moot. 7.00 

5627 Fred D« Boyer, R.C., San Pedro, 

C«l 6.00 

5628 W. E. Wienekamp. Toledo. 0. S.OO 

5629 A. Fergio. R.C.. Detroit. Mich. 5.00 

5630 R. Tschulec, R. C. Cinannati. 

Ohio S.OO 

5631 P.F. BriMcnden. R.C.. N.Y.C.. 5.00 

5632 U. M. W.. of A. No. 859. Bel- 
lerille. U\ 5.00 

5633 Muncie Trade* Couucil, Muncie, 

Ind 5.00 

5634 I. U. Noaoritch. K. C. Cotate. 

CaL 5.00 

5635 H. Aaw>n. R. C. Port Moody, 

B. C. Canada 5.00 

5636 Boot & Shoo Worker* Union. 
Sheboygan. Wi» 5.00 

5637 Edwin C. Balzin. R. C. Chicago. 

lU 5.00 

5638 W. J. Sticht. R. C. Clovers- 

vUlc, N. Y 5.00 

5639 T. J. Wagner. R. C. Dnlvth. 

Minn 5.00 

5640 Dr. P. S. Haley, San Francisco. 

CaL 5.00 

5641 John Bmnsell. R. C. Oakland. 

Cal 5.00 

5642 E. McUnghlin. R. C. Miaaion 

aty. B. C. Canada 5.00 

5643 HJ. Moore. Oakland. Cal S.OO 

5644 J. V. Kalachny. Fort Cobb. 

Okla 5.00 

5645 Jos. ShomU. Vallejs. Cal 5.00 

5646 Biahop Brown. D. D.. GaUon. 

Ohio 50.00 

5647 T.M. Naglo. WealeyriUe. Pa... 10.00 

5648 Hra. Olga Krauae, £. Ererett. 

Masa. 10.00 

5649 Henry A. Dolge. DolgeriUe. N.Y. 5.00 

5650 A.J. Wraight, Ft. Wayne. Ind. 2.00 

5651 John KadU. B.C.. N.Y.C 7.50 

5652 Chaa. Eiaenberg. R. C, Roche*- 

ter. N. Y 1.00 

5653 Wm. Kuatke. R. C. Rochester. 

N. Y 2.00 

5654 Rich Boecker. R. C. Roches- 
ter. N. Y 1.25 

5655 H. A. Rothmund— Memory of 

B. M. R.. R3che*ter. N. Y... 8.25 

5656 Benj. Harrow. B.C.. N.Y.C... 41.50 

5657 Victor Maki. R. C. Dunbar. 

Minn 5.50 

5658 Cha*. Palmiter. Stoneboro. Pa. 1:50 

5659 Steren Homick. R.C.. Nelfa. O. 32.92 

5660 Anton Holtx. R.C.. N. Y. C... 10.75 

5661 Samuel I. Gellen*. R.C.. N.Y.C. 5.00 

5662 Joaeph PoIan*hek. R.C. San 
Franciaco. Cal 5.00 

5663 Wm. Kley. Denver. Col 5.00 

5664 Chaa. Shestoko*. R.C.. San Fer- 
nanda. Cal 3.00 

5665 W. S. ft D. B. F. Br. No. 259 

R. C. Syracuse. N. Y 2.00 

5666 J. Dubek. R. C. Wilkea-Barre. 

Pa 1.00 

5667 Kathleen Dighton. H&rtwlale. 

N. Y 1.00 

5668 A. GottUch. R.C. N.Y.C 1.00 

5669 W. C. Pierce. R. C. Carlin- 

Wile, ni 1.00 

5670 Adrian Lenyendyk. R. C. Z«e- 

land. Mich 1.00 

5671 A. Bankowaki. R. C. Akron. 0. 14.75 

5672 WiUUm Serochuk. R.C. N.Y.C 62.75 

5673 Augnat Mencke. R.C.. Cleveland 

Ohio 15^00 

5674 Elisabeth R. Fondiller. R. C. 

N. Y. C 10.00 

5675 Dorothy Kenyon. N. Y. C 10.00 

5676 John Seppahammer. R. C. Prince 

Roppert. B. C. Canada 76.00 

5677 F.S.R. Branch. West Frankfort. 

Ill 20.00 

5678 John S. Cookerly, R. C. Lo* 
Angele*. Cal 20.00 

5679 Mrs. F. H. Page. R. C, Can- 

tuar. Saak. Canada 9.00 

5680 W. S. ft D. B. F.. San Fran- 
ciaco. Cal 5.00 

5681 Thos. Stevenson. R. C. Atas- 
cadero. Cal 5.00 

5682 Wlsqually. Tacoma. Wash 5.00 

5683 Frank J. Roubal, Waodatock. 

ni 5.00 

5684 Valeria Melts. R. C. So. Hol- 
land, ni. 1 5.00 

5685 H. England. R. C. OaUand. 

Gal 5.00 



Angelea. ai 5.00 

5686 Harry E. Oleniler. R. C. Loa 

5687 Carrie S. Koch. N. Y. C 2.00 

5688 Oscar Wiltaniemi. Uat. Clinton. 

Ind 76-75 

5689 Ceo. A. Louthan, R. C, Troy. 

Ohio 33.50 

5690 Joaeph Abasorini. R. C, Nan- 
ticoke. Pa 27.50 

5691 S. Sotnick. R. C. Central Falla. 

R. 1 23.00 

5692 CUra Shlpkin. R.C. N.Y.C... 10.85 

5693 N. M. Iriah. R. C. Rocheater. 

N. Y 7.60 

5694 R. W. McDermott, R. C. Fre- 
mont. Ohi» 7.50 

5695 Leon Leighton. Turlock. Cal... 7,50 

5696 S. Huchnik, N. Y. C 5.00 

5697 E. A. Lincoln. ArUngton. Mas*. 2.00 

5698 Rev. L. Huendling. R.C.. Breda. 

Iowa 1.00 

5699 Stanley Flemmer. San Francisco. 

Cal 1.00 

5700 NJ. Baranchnk. Olean. N.Y... 2.00 

5701 J. Earl. Heinlah. Millvale. Pa... 1.00 

5702 O. Carlson. R. C. Concord. 

N. H 11.50 

5703 LeRoy A. Jayne. R. C. Casper, 

Wyo 10.00 

5704 Belle Robins. Coll., N.Y.C... 7.00 

5705 Leo Paulcer. R. C. Alice Arm. 

B. C. Canada 89.50 

5706 Blax Slobodnick. Lewiston, 

Msino 3.7S 

Wight. England 6.45 

5707 Susan E. Penson. R. C. Isle of 

5708 John Olson. R. C. Crawford 
Bay. B. C. Canada (Can. 

fl.OO) 95 

5709 Peter Knight. Wm. Kenedy, R. 
C Radway Conter, AlberU. 
Cbnada 95 

5710 Theoline Scott. R. C. Terrace, 

B. C, Canada 32.00 

5711 Henry Jorgenaen. S. Holt. R. 

C. Seal, Alberta. Canada.... 119.00 

5712 Matti Lehtinen. Aahtabula. 0. 41.45 

5713 F. S. R. Branch, Eaat Liverpool. 

Ohio 12^75 

5714 Hjalmer Vaahtera. Suomi, Minn. 11.10 

5715 Marthin Rydell. R. C, Hoquiam. 

Waah 25.00 

5716 Wasiley Yonko. R. C. Hart- 
ahome. Okla 40.00 

5717 Kiprian Kuritchik, R. C. Ce- 
dar Rapids. Iowa 35.00 

5718 Joseph Kostevich, R. C. New- 
port, N. H 33.00 

5719 Alfons Shundion, R. C & CoU.. 
Millford. Mass 32.00 

5720 John NIcholI*. R. C. Grant 
Town. W. Va 29.00 

5721 John Leona. R. C, Galveaton, 

Tex 30.0 

5722 S. G. Wolkoff, R. C. Muniaing. 

Mich 21.00 

5723 C E. Gobnis. Ust No. 9383. 
Eureka, Cal 20.0 

5724 S. Gurin. R.C, Fall River Maas. 17.00 

5725 FiUip Neater. R. C. Saginaw. 

Mich 17.00 

5726 F. S. R. Branch. Wilkes-Barre. 

Pa 16.00 

5727 I. Maznk. Battle Creek. Mich. 15.00 

5728 George C^rapaine. R. C. Man- 
hattan Beach. B'klyn. N.Y.C... 8.00 

5729 Fcodor Olmashkin. R. C, Mel- 
rose Park. Ill 7.00 

5730 Nesefor Tereshkov. R. C. Geor- 
piaville. R. 1 21.25 

5731 Feodor Martesuh. R.C., Ellwood 

aty, Pa 29.75 

5732 Parry Stadnick, R. C, Blamie. 

Ohio 84.6 

5733 Philip Linovich. R. C. Herrick. 

Ohio 17.75 

5734 Victor Kfisekow, Lista. Sasiinaw 

W. S., Mich 52.91 

5735 G. Wolkoff, R. C, EUwood City, 

Pa 22.75 

5736 Joa. Wolkow. R. C, Timmina. 

Oot. Canada 58.60 

5737 Trofim Pazichuk, R. C, Lincoln. 

Pa 16.75 

5740 Jacob Kinboff, R. C, Sharon. 

Pa 27.25 

5711 John Chotik. R. C. Williman- 

tic. Conn 49.30 

N. H 217.50 

5738 E. Pechkoroff, R. C, Indianola. 

Pa 5.50 

5739 W. Sikorsky. R. C. Mill Hall. 



JUc N^, C0ntribmmn Am 

5742 A. Carmasin, R. C, Shazsn, Pa. 12.75 

5743 W. GembarowaU, R. C, Flaher- 

rille, Maas. ^.70 

5744 Paul DubrowaU, R. C, Akron, 

Ohio 17.50 

5745 Anton Vaailen. R. C, Eanood, 

R. I a-50 

5746 M. Baboriek. R. C Kent, O. 10.85 

5747 J. Kodck. FarreU, Pa 18.27 

5748 Waaley Habruiaa. R. C Beebe 
River, N. H 110.50 

5749 NikiU Dnbina. R. C Alvon. O. 27.50 

5750 Philip Petroff, Uata, ICaavilla, 

R. I. 252.65 

5751 Fire Steel S. S. Osasto, On- 
tonagon, Mich 19.40 

$752 John H. KeUy, R. C, Boiling- 
ham, Wash 1.00 

5753 John A. AUen, BUUnga, Mont. 51.50 

5754 F.W. Reed, Cambridge, Mass... 1.00 

5755 S. A. Nelson. R. C, GalUtiin. 

p^ S.OO 

5756 F.S.R. Brsnch. Seatde, Wash... 200.00 

5757 F.S.R, Branch, Qnincy. Masa... 100.00 

5758 Workers Party, Warren, 81.00 

5759 F. S. R. Branch, San Frandsco. 

CaU 50-00 

5760 L. TiUey. R. C, Ranwon. Kans. 50.00 

5761 Dr. E. J. Rahrer, Los Angelsa. 

CaL 50.00 

5762 Wm. S. U'ren, Portland. Ore.. 25.00 

5763 Workmens Circle Br. 116, New 
RocheUe. N. Y 18.00 

5764 F.S.R. Branch, Bronx. N.Y.C 17.00 

5765 John Kadla. R.C.. N.Y.C 14.00 

5766 Otto A. Kocer, R.C, Squantnm, 

Maaa 1S.0O 

5767 Charles Baer, R. C. Rico, CoL 11.55 

5768 William Fleming, R. C, Mor- 
ningside. Alberta. Canada 10.00 

5769 T. A. Heldal. R.C. Yeoford. Al- 
berta. Canada 10.00 

5770 Nicolas Keller. R. C. Mexico 

aty. D. F., Mexico 10.00 

5771 Judith Kakonen. List. Qnincy. 

Msss 8.00 

5772 Wm. M. Krumhalti. BulTalo. 

N. Y 7.00 

5773 Nick Cvjetkovich, LiUy, Pa 5.00 

5774 Dr. Fay ^wearingen, Salina. 

Kaoa 10.00 

5775 M. H. Uvingston. R. C, Rox- 

bury, Maaa 5.00 

5776 Richard Petachlu. Camden, NJ. 5.00 

5777 Ida H. Williams, Greensburg. Pa. 5.00 

5778 Mrs. Ellen R. Nsgle, Wesleyville « 
Pa 5.00 

5779 G. Kohler, Weat Valley. N.Y... 5.00 

5780 F. H. Steinmets, R. C, Ber- 
keley, Cal 5.00 

5781 Mrs. A. Cohen. R. C, San Fran- 
cisco. Cal 5.00 

5782 Mrs. aara Kuensi. Watertown. 

WU 5.00 

5783 C Jenisen. Oakland, Cal 5.00 

5784 H. C MitcheU, R. C, Cumber- 
land. B. C. Canada 5.00 

5785 Louia Miller, R. C. Peterson. 

N. J 4.00 

5786 F. Solomon. R. C, Everson, 
Waah. 4.00 

5787 Union Labor Advocate, Elisa- 
beth. N. J 3.00 

5788 M, Cohen. PhUadelphia. Pa.. 3.00 

5789 Perry Kipp, R. C. Dayton, O. 3.00 

5790 L. I. Burke, R. C, Schenec- 
tady. N. Y 3.00 

5791 J. Bttrisch, R. C, Elisabeth. 

N. J 2.00 

5792 Mrs. Mary Frey, N. Y. C 2.00 

5793 Joachim Tanaan. Comatock, N.Y. 2.00 

5794 Robert Gatke. Philadelphia. Pa. 2.00 

5795 C M. Fraelich, R. C, CUnton, 

N. J 1.00 

5796 Mary Frank. N. Y. C l.OO 

5797 B. F. Jones. Weldon, Mont lO.OO 

5798 Maty M. Entin, R.C, Elizabeth. 

N. J lO.OO 

5799 B. Stdn, R.C, EUaabeth, N.J. 1.00 

5800 S. T. Geraon, R, C, Elisabeth. 

N. J 50 

5801 Jennie Boslow. R. C, Elisa- 
beth, N. J 50 

5802 Anna Bamea. R. C. Elisabeth. 

N. J sa 

5803 J. Brown. R. C, Carteret. N.J. 1.00 

5804 WiUiam Uef. R. C, Elisabeth. 

N. J 1.00 

5805 M. Snlulner. R. C. EUabotb. 

N. J 3.0<> 

5806 Frieda Ooffe. R. C, Elinbeth. 

N. J SO 
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5807 Ida Kurtsnan, R. C, Elizabeth, 

N. J .50 

5808 Rom Reifnun, R. C. Elizabeth. 

N. J :50 

5809 Beaaie Meinatennan, R. C., Eliza- 

beth, N. J ^ 

5810 Miriam Sacman, R. C, Eliza- 
beth. N. J 50 

5811 E. Katzman. R. C, Elizabeth, 

N. J. 50 

5812 Marie Kahn. R. C, Elizabeth, 

N. J 25 

5813 Saul Ep»tein, R. C, Elizabeth. 

N. J 1.00 

5814 B. L. Zeiael, R. C. Elizabeth, 

N. J 50 

5815 A. Boroir, R. C. EUzabethJ<(.J. 1.00 

5816 Nathaniel Kahn, R. C.,' Eliza- 

beth. N. J 1.00 

5817 S. W. Kahn, R. C. Elizabeth. 

N. J 5 

5818 Morria Bar, R.C., Elizabeth, N.J. .50 

5819 Paul Walter, R. C, Elizabeth, 

N. J 50 

5820 B. A. Knapp, R. C, Detroit. 
Mi<*. u 6.00 

5821 Frank Dinkfalt, R. C. Detroit. 

Mich 10.00 

5822 Geo. W. Hoffer, R. C, Royal, 

Oak, Mich 3.00 

5823 Thoa. J. Johnaton, R. C, Royal 

Oak, Mich 2.00 

5824 F. E. Shnltz, R. C, Detroit, 

Mioh 2.00 

5825 Ray Mair. R. C, HifUand Park, 

Mich 1.00 

5826 Thoe. N. KrechUch, R. C, De- 

troit. Mich 5.00 

5827 K. M. Knapp, R. C, Detroit. 

Mich 4.00 

5828 C. Hnltman, R. C, Detroit, 

Mich 5.00 

5829 E. C ETaiw, R. C, Royal (kk, 

Btteh 1.00 

5830 H. Scott, R. C, Royal Oak, 

Mich. 2.00 

5831 F. H. Johiwon, R. C, Detroit, 

Mich 1.00 

5832 W. BenaoD. R.C., Detroit, Mich. .50 

5833 W. BeU. R.C Detroit, Blich... 1.00 

5834 S. H. Fondren, R. C, Detroit. 

Mich 50 

5835 F. G. Darey. R. C, Detroit, 

Mich. 1.00 

5836 Karol RyMnakl, R. €., Detroit. 

Mich. 1.00 

5837 Wm. Dinkfalt, R. C, Detroit. 

Mich. 10.00 

5838 Wm. Cooper, R. C, Royal Park. 

Mich. 2.00 

5839 M. Hemriek, R. €., Hl^iland 

Park, Mick. 1.00 

5840 Anonymona, R. C.. Detroit. 

Mich. 2.00 

5841 Wm. Vortoa, R.C Dotrolt. 

Mich. 1.00 

5842 Frank Sehzati. R. €., Detroit. 

Mick. 1.09 

5843 A. LooaU, R. C, m^iland. 

Park. Mick. 3.00 

5844 Harry Stephenaon, R. C. Royal 

Oak, Mich 1.0 

5845 John RuliteB, R. C, Detroit. 

Mich SM 

5846 W. E. Smith, R. C., TngfcUtwl 

Park, Mich. 2.00 

5847 M. Soadatraa, R. C. aereUad, 

OMo 10.00 

5848 Anthony Novak, R. C, New Phi- 
ladelphia, Ohio 10.00 

5849 A. Brenner, R. C, San Fran- 

daeo, Cal. 10.00 

5850 D. H. Howell, R. C, Quay. Fla. 5.00 

5851 Anne ^tUnftoa, R. C. Boaton, 

Maa^ 5.00 

5852 S.W. Keaton, R.C., Afnew. Cal. 5.00 

5853 8. Hllkowitz. R. C, San Diego. 

Cal 53.00 

5854 Paul Oanick, R. C, Center 

Tllle, Iowa 22.00 

5855 J. A. Modin. R. C, Byron. Cal. 116.00 

5856 W. H. Lemich, R. C. Yonnga- 

town. Ohio 18.00 

5857 A. Langendorfer, R. C, New- 
port. 1^ 13.00 

5858 Nick Hrioaln. R. C, Poraglore, 

W. Va 11.00 

5859 O. Bodeen, R. C, Part Wing, 

Wia 9.00 

5860 M. Sndal A M. Wilk. R. C, Wll- 
kea-Barre. Pa 4.00 
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5861 E. Shoatak, R. C, Duluth, 

Minn 4.00 

5862 John Shnbat, R. C, Great Falla, 

Mont 3.00 

5863 J.C. Lockeman. Bedford. Ind... 3.00 

5864 H. S. Jordan, R. C. San Fran- 

daco, Cal 2.00 

5865 T. Hauler, Melbourne, Iowa... 2.00 

5866 Peter Upnicki, R. C, Madison, 

WU 7.50 

5867 GUdys E. Karcher. R.C. OUala. 
Waah 9.2 

5868 Stanley Spnina, R. C, DoweU, 

ni 10.25 

5869 John D. EUera. R. C, Haw- 
thorne, Cal 23.20 

5870 Bert McGaw, R. C, Carmangay. 
Alberta. Canada 22.25 

5871 Geo. Tamberg, R. C, Stcttler, 
Alberta, Canada 17.25 

5872 Jamea W. Marahall, R. C, Cosh- 
octon, Ohio 15.50 

5873 H. Friedman, R. C, Sanlt Ste 
Marie, Mich 18.50 

5874 P. Falkoff, Corwallia, Ore 5.10 

5875 N. H. Tallentire, St. Louis, 

Mo ».... 10.00 

5876 O. E. Banniater, R. C, Rosalia. 

Waah 10.00 

5877 Chaa. Rogera. R. C. Yarrow, 

B. C, Canada 10.00 

5878 Louis Karon, Jr., R. C, Deroit. 

Mich 10.00 

5879 C.F. Sturman. Deroit, Mich... 5.00 

5880 Pittabnrgh RrUef Conf., Pitta- 
burgh, Pa 399.65 

5881 F.S.R. Branch, Baltimore, Md. 241.61 

5882 J. M. Johnaon. R. C, MetaUne 
Falls. Wash 11.00 

Sn^ Thai. Kilncb. R. C, Fremint, 

Ohio 10.50 

5884 B. F. Nixon, R. C, Elkhart. 

Tex 8.00 

5885 C. L. Hongaard, R. C, Elm- 
wood Park, m 7.0 

5886 Ph. Beaudean, R. C, Abita 
Springs, La 1.00 

5887 J. Merkl, R. C, Abita, Soringa, 

U 1.00 

5888 Hardwin, R. C, Abita, Springs. 

U 1.00 

5889 R.H. Parr, R.C., Carthage. Mo. 2.50 

5890 Andrew Anderaon. R. C, Lis- 
bon, Ohio 2 00 

5891 Fergerson Sunday School. B 4ie- 

▼ilia. Ark. i.50 

5892 Albrecht Broa., C)lumbas. O. 1.00 

5893 O. K. Sweeping Compound Co.. 
Oklahoma Oty. Okla 2.00 

5894 W. N. Ackart, Oklahoma Qty, 

Okla 1.00 

5895 T. D. Jonea, Oklahoma Qty, 

Okla 1.00 

5896 A Friend. Oklabo:iia Oty, Okla. .75 

5897 Ing thru T. D. Jonea. Oklahoma 

aty, Okla. 50 

5898 J. Kuln, Oklahoma aty, OUa. .25 

5899 S. H. Hanain, Oklahoma City, 

Okla I.?0 

5900 G. Harrla, Oklahoma City, Okla. .50 

5901 Joalyn, Oklahoma City. OkU. .50 

5902 Chaa. T. Foater, Oklahoma City. 

Okla 50 

5903 G. F. Wilson, Oklahoma. Qty .50 

5904 M. Picow, Oklahoma Oty. 

Okla 1.00 

5905 A. Welcoritch, R. C. Maynard. 

Mass 61.70 

5906 T. Chemyshiok, R. C. MUbum. 

W. Va. 42.00 

5907 Kormly Zadiraka. R. C. Wa- 

Terly. Pa 41.50 

5908 A. Kobrin. R. C, Daiaytown, 

Pa 20.50 

5909 Constantin Sherchnl^ Medway. 

Mass 7.75 

5910 Amal, Food Wsrkcrs (Hotel & 

Rest. W. Br.) Chicago, HI 25.00 

5911 W. U. Gajewskl. Newark, N.J. 25.00 

5912 L. E. Seney, R. C, Rossland. 

B. C. Canada 23.00 

5913 E. A. Stewart. Chicago. Ul... 5.00 

5914 B. Benson. Chicago. lU 10.00 

5915 Alex Mattaen, R. C, Hibbing. 

Minn 8.00 

5916 Robert E. Wearer. R. C, Read- 
ing, Pa 23.00 

5917 EmU Hedberg, R. C. Sioux 

aty, Iowa 15.00 

S91S Cancelled, issued by mistake. S20 

5919 H.H. Daris. R. C. Willlts, CaU 15.00 
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Z920 Joe Komer, R. C, Los Angeles. 

Csl 15.00 

G921 Will. Effie A VirginU Rowley, 

R. C. NaturiU, Col 15.00 

S9-.2 J. L. Bennett. R. C, Arnold. 

Md 11.00 

5923 Dr. Frank C. Kloos. R. C, Chi- 
cago, ni 10.00 

5924 N. Dfl Roche, R. C, Milwaukee. 

Wis 10.00 

5925 Mary L. Biasing. Eveleth, Minn. 5.00 

5926 J. C. Meyer. R. C San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 5.00 

5927 Chriat Delch. Jackaonrille, Fla. 5.00 

5928 John D. Pearmain, Framingham. 

Mass 5.00 

5929 Charles Anderson. R. C. Uring- 

ston, Mont 4.00 

5930 Nick P. Kodrea, R. C, Warren, 

Ohio *•"" 

5931 Wm. Manne, R. C Holyoke, ^^ 

5932 F. mVsch.' bVuiuVWch....^. 2.00 

5933 L. G. Denbach. St. Louis. M.o 2.00 

5934 Mrs. F. H. Benner. CampbeR. 

Q^ * •"" 

5935 J. *B. Card, ^»P»»««. ^g}}-' ^'^ 

5936 L. M. 220 C. W. I. U., DiUon- 

Tale. Ohio -.- ;•• fj^ 

5937 Karl Godum, R. C. Orient lU. 14.50 

5938 R. W. Giles, R. C, Bow Skagit 

Co Wash ^^''^ 

5939 M.Fegde. R. C Richmond. Va. 45.25 

5940 J. S. EUiot. R. C. Yeoford. 
Alberta. Canada ••••*:• ' 

5941 George Drozdew. R. C. Barrack- 

TiUe, W. Va »«•«> 

5942 Geo. Dresses, R. C Talamecn. 

B. C, Canada •..• ^.00 

5943 Alex Allamanno, Richmond, Cal. 6.00 

5944 Percy Heist. R- C, SaUneriUe, 

Ohio «-«-;i 

5945 W. S. & D. B. F.. Woodharen. 

M Y o.w 

5946 mWi isiiVlet,* "Hollywood. Cal. 5.00 

5947 E.W. ColUns. Addy. Wash. . . . . 2.00 

5948 Anna Hammer. RcsUndale, Mass. 2.00 

5949 Elizabeth G. Young, Berkeley, 

Cal ^•"" 

5950 F.S'.R. Br.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 1.00 

5951 Dorothy Mogal. R. C.. N.Y.C. 1.00 

5952 Thru Tlie Voice of the Worker 

%a Y C. 46.25 

5953 o! Wilson.* R.' *C*.. Kearney. NJ. 30.^ 

5954 F.S.R. Br., Chelsea. Maaa 72.62 

5955 E. Koakley & B. Argiewicz. 
Detroit. Mich ...•• 25.50 

5956 F. S. R. Uthuanlan Section, 

ja Y C ».wu.v>» 

5957 Samuel Ticei.'R. C, Chlldresa, ^^^^ 

590 wr*Noiiik7VR.C.V Montreal. 

Canada ;.",:' '\;' "•^' 

9999 Herman Fiedler, R. C San 

Frandaeo, CaL .•••• — ••••• "'^^ 
9960 Nick Vinate, R. C FhuikHn. 

Kana. '"'A'-'i. i" 

99tfl B. Strmota, R- C Sannyrale. ^^^ 

5962 Robert" Gorfon, r! C Hugo. 

Okla ^'^ 

996S T. A Mrs. Kramin, Sacromento. 

Cal ^^ 

5964 John Marten. R. C, San Fran- 
daeo. Cal IJVJ. ••" % 

5965 Alice E. Harrington, Fairhope. 

Ala. •^•"^ 

5966 John Kelley. Ust 1654. Roches- 

t«r, N. Y r -iV "-^^ 

5967 Am. Hung. S. B. * E. Fed. 

No. 87. Coll. FarreH. Pa 1.60 

5968 P. S. R. Branch. N. Y. C... 100.00 

5969 Max Oxott. New Orleans. La. 1.00 

5970 S. Ronwal. New Orleans. La. 100 

5971 Lawrence Narrod. New Orleans. 

La • — •••• 2.00 

5972 Platon Sorokaly. New Orleans. 

La 2.00 

5973 Victor Sieku, New Orleana, La. 1.00 

5974 Felin Stutas. New Orleans. La. 1.00 

5975 Alexander Jodeika. New Orieans. 

La ^^ 

5976 Paul Makarerich. New Orleans. 

U 2.00 

5977 S. Sokoloff. New Orleans. La. 1.00 

5978 Michael Dubrovio. New Orleans. 

La 1.00 

5979 People of Bmle. Wia. 52.85 

5980 F. S. R. Br.. R. C Chlsholm. 

Minn ^-^ 
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5981 Jaliiw KieodM, R. C, Spring- 
field, IlL 15.50 

5982 Peter Antoniotti, R. C, Astoria, 

N. Y 9.25 

5983 L. J. Poeatrck. Ust 5325. West 

Park, Ohio 8.80 

5984 Dr. Wm. Bilinah, Racine. Wis. 1.00 

5965 Mr. A Mn. C Bagnckia. Wor- 
ceater, Maaa. 2.00 

5966 C. G. Sena. R. C. Virginia, 

Mtnn 2S.00 

5987 U. M. W. of A.. Local 4371. 
ainton. Ind 25.00 

5988 Women'a F. S. R., R. C, Butte. 

Mont 25.00 

5989 W. Grobelny. R. C, Fairpoint. 

Ohio 21.00 

5990 V. Alto. R. C. Reloro. Ont.. 
Canada 20.00 

5991 John A. Nordland. R. C. Erans- 

ton. ni 20.00 

5992 Mra. Johaane Rae. Great Falls. 

Mont 20.00 

5993 H. MogaTero. R. C. Schenec- 
tady, N. Y 20.00 

5994 L. KTamatrom. R. C. Superior, 

Wis. 16.00 

5995 Hale P. Dougherty. N. Y. C. 10.00 

5996 Carrie D. Denton. Wellesley. 

Blaaa. 7.00 

5997 Waaly Hntnik. R. C. IndianoU, 

Pa 7.00 

5998 Barney Cohen. Peoria. Ill 5.00 

5999 Arbeiter Kranken & Sterbekaaae, 
Oahkoah. Wis. 5.00 

6000 Caaimir Koatisewski. Chicago. 

Ill 2.00 

6001 Geo. Baechlin. Centralia. Wash. 10.00 

6002 W. Piletaky, Jaekaon. Mich... 10.00 

6003 J. Striga, R. C, Newmarket. 

N. H 6.00 

6004 C. A. Sbepard, Lynn Haven. 

Fla. 5.00 

6005 R. J. HiU. Wichita. Kans..... 5.00 

6006 Mike Boako. OaceoU MiUa. Pa. 5.00 

6007 Goo. Aabel, San Frandaco. Cal. 2.00 



Rec. ^c. 



Conlributort 



Amount 



6008 A. L. Fergerson, Oakland. Cal. 2.00 

6009 John K. Bluds. Sr.. Grand Ra- 
pids. Mich 2.00 

6010 Vasily Tanasief. N. Y. C 3.00 

6011 J. Milligan. Swiaarale. Pa 1.00 

6012 Leopold Gottaammer. N. Y. C. 1.00 

6013 M. Pitela. R. C. Easton. Pa. 6.00 

6014 H. L. Anderson. Mankate. Minn. 1.00 

6015 F. Rock, Hurleyrille. N. Y.. 1.00 

6016 Anna K. BiU. Qncinnati. Ohio 10.00 

6017 Mytro WiaUcki & Jim Vealcke. 

R. C, Hartford, W. Va 5.00 

6018 Carmelo Profeta, Bklyn. N.Y. 3.00 

6019 Henry Prime. R. C. Utica. N|Y| 2.00 

6020 Jaa. A. Boyle. R. C, Kingman. 

Kans 1.00 

6021 P. J. Riedel, Wa Keeney. Kans. 1.00 

6022 Mrs. G. Reiss. N. Y. C 1.00 

6923 ChariM Johnson. Staten Island. 

N. Y 4.00 

6024 F. KiUian. Hoboken. N. J 3.00 

6025 Harry Spiegler. R. C. N. Y. C. 6.00 

6026 J. Hrahouski. R. C, Tranacona- 

man. Canada (Can. 111.75).. 11.16 

6027 Emeat W. Nelson. Vancouver. 

B. C. Canada (Can. 12.00).. 1.90 

6028 Rex Conrad, R. C. Wanham. 

Alta.. Canada (Can. f 11.00) .. 10.45 

6029 Wm. Hanuach. R. C. Bembroke. 

Ont.. Canada 31.82 

6030 Virginia Work People's Trading 

Co.. W. Virginia. Minn 500.00 

6031 F. S. R. Branch. CincinnaU. O. 100.00 

6032 Miss Barbara Haas, Newark. 

N. J 100.00 

6033 Carl Staritsky, Ust 15970, Cor- 
nupia. Wis 73.00 

6034 F. S. R. Branch. N. Y. C 2,110.04 

6035 Sara Bemheim. N. Y. C 50.00 

6036 A. Rosenquist, R. C. Enderlin, 

N. D 47.00 

6037 Ed. Brown. R. C. Dodge City. 

Kans 5.0 

6038 M. I. Lockwood. R. C, N.Y.C. 5.00 

6039 Aug. & Eliz. Henkel. R. C. 
Queens VUIage. N. Y. C 5.00 
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6040 H. kei««rr. R. C. Adams. Mass. 5.00 

6041 Thos. S. McMillan, R. C. Sa- 
linerille, Ohio S.OQ 

6(Kt2 Geo. W. Linday, R. C. Erans- 

ton. ni 5.00 

6043 J. Efress, R. C. Newark. N.J. 5.00 

6044 W. Davis. R. C. N. Y. C 3.00 

6045 Agate Lodge N.o 519 Br. of 
Locomot. Fire. & Eng.. Dulnth. 

Minn 10.00 

6046 Mrs. ArminU Haar. R. C. Den- 
ver, Cal 5.00 

6047 Waszel Baban, R. C. Pittsburgh. 

Pa 2.00 

6048 J. A. Robinson. Tampa. Fla... 2.00 

6049 Andrew Olcksuk. R.C.. Oelwein. 

Iowa 1.00 

6050 Dr. P. E. Gold. Cuthand. Tex. 2.00 

6051 Ouler Finnish Workers. Iron 
River, Wis 20.00 

6052 A. W. M.. Chicago. Dl 10.00 

6053 J. F. Kaiaer, BarUesville. OkU. 5.00 

6054 Mr. & Mrs. E. A Miss T. E.. 
Hukkak. SointnU, B. C. Can. 5.00 

6055 Frank J. Milefchik, Fairhope. 

Ala 5.00 

6056 W. H. Aggus, Norwalk. Ohio 2.00 

6057 Walter Richardaon, Meetinf. 

Deer Lodge, Mont 14.31 

6058 Mrs. S. A. Herrinston, R. C, 
Plummer. Ida 18.50 

6059 Paul Baltutis. Lyman. Neb... 5.0O 

6060 D. N. Semenuck. Lyman. Neb. 5.00 

6061 H. J. Coming. Detroit. Mich. 3.00 

6062 Gustavo E. Hult. N. Y. C... 2.00 

6063 Salomie Jackson. Flonxtown. Pa. 1.00 

6064 Petersburf Unit. O. B. U.. 
Petersburg. Aladca 10.00 

6065 L. C. Valere. E. Akron. Ohio 1.00 

6066 Franco-Bel«. Propa. Club.. Law- 
rence. Maaa 170.60 

6067 R. Rosabach. San Franciaco. Cal. 3.00 

6068 Walter F. F. Hndaon, Sordar. 

B. C. Canada 2.50 

6069 Ray Trotxky. N. T. C 5.00 

6070 A. A. Heller. N. T. C 5.00 

Total roa Maica. I«t2 164.338.72 
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Our Stand at Genoa 



By N. Lenin 
{A speech delivered before the Congress of Metal Workers^ Moscow, March 6, 1922.) 



Y^OU all know, of course, that Genoa still occu- 
pies the first place among all the problems 
of international policy.... We must say to ourselves 
as well as to all those who are in any way in- 
terested in the fate of the Workers' and Peasants' 
Republic that our attitude as to the Genoa con- 
ference has from the very beginning been firmly 
determined and has remained so. And it is not 
our fault if others lack not only firmness, but 
even the most elementary determination, the most 
elementary capacity to put their intentions into 
effect We have declared from the very beginning 
that we welcome Genoa and that we will go there; 
we understood very well and did not at all conceal 
the fact that we were going there as merchants, for 
the reason that trade relations with capitalist coun- 
tries are absolutely necessary to us, and that we 
are going in order to be in a position to consider 
in the most regular and adequate manner the 
politically advantageous conditions of these com- 
mercial relations, and nothing else. This is of 
course no secret to those capitalist countries whose 
governments drafted the first plans of the Genoa 
Conference. These governments know very well 
that the number of trade agreements connecting 
us with the various capitalist countries is increas- 
ing, that the number of business transactions is 
growing, and that the number of commercial enter- 
prises, Russian as well as foreign, which are being 
considered in the most detailed way, in all sorts 
of combinations of various foreign countries and 
various branches of our industry — is at present 
enormous. For this reason the capitalist countries 
know mighty well the practical bases of what is 
going to be the main subject of the deliberations 
at Genoa. And if as a complement to this basis 
there appears a superstructure of all kinds of 
political conversations, propositions, projects — 
then this must be understood to be only a little 
superstructure devised and created by those who 
were interested in it. 

In the more than four years that the Soviet 
Government has been in existence, we have of 



course acquired a sufficient amount of practical 
experience (thougjh we knew enough about it 
theoretically) to be able to form a correct opinion 
of the diplomatic game which the representatives 
of the bourgeois, countries have developed, in ac- 
cordance with all the rules of the antiquated diplo- 
matic art of the bourgeois system. We understand 
very well what 'is the basis of this game; we know 
that its essence is trade. The bourgeois countries 
need trade with Russia; they know that without 
some kind of mutual economic relations their de- 
cay will continue progressing as heretofore; in 
spite of all their great victories, in spite of all the 
bragging with which they are filling the papers 
of ^e whole world, their economic life is decaying 
more and more, and even now, in the fourth year 
after their victories, they cannot accomplish even 
the most simple task, namely, the reconstnictoin 
of the old (not to speak of the creation of anything 
new) , and they are still ruminating the question of 
how three, four, or five of them might come to- 
gether (as you see, the unusually large number 
is making the possibility of an agreement very 
difficult) and bring about such a combination 
as would render trade relations possible. I under- 
stand that time is really necessary if Communists 
are to learn to trade, and that anyone wanting to 
learn to trade will make great mistakes for several 
years, and history will forgive him because he is 
doing something new. We shall have to make 
our minds more flexible and put aside all our 
Communist, or rather, our Russian apathy and 
sluggishness, as well as many other things. 

But it is strange that the representatives of the 
bourgeois countries should have to learn ane^w 
the principles of a trade which they have been 
conducting for hundreds of years, and on which 
their entire social existence is based. Besides, it is 
not so strange for us. We long ago said that their 
judgment of the world war was less correct than 
ours. Their judgment was entirely near-sighted, 
and three years after their gigantic victories they 
cannot find a way out of the situation. We Corn- 
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inunists said that our estimate of the war was 
deeper and more correct, that its contradictions 
and calamities would have incomparably more 
far-reaching consequences than was supposed by 
capitalist governments. And, looking from the 
outside at the victorious bourgeois countries, we 
said: they will many a time have cause to remem- 
ber our predictions and our judgment of the war 
and of its consequences. We are not surprised 
that they have gotten into a blind alley. But at 
the same time we say: We need the trade with the 
capitalist countries as long as they exist as such. 
We are negotiating with them as merchants, and 
the fact that we can accomplish this is being 
proved by the ever increasing number of trade 
agreements with capitalist countries, as well as by 
the number of transactions e£fected. We cannot 
publish them as long as they have not been finally 
concluded. When a capitalist business man comes 
to us and says: as long as our negotiations have 
not been terminated, the matter must remain con- 
fidential — it is understood that we cannot refuse 
this request from a business point of view. But we 
know very well how many agreements are in pre- 
paration: the list alone is several pages long, and 
among them there is a great number of practical 
business propositions with important financial 
groups. It is understood that the representatives of 
the bourgeois countries who are going to assemble 
in Genoa know this just as well as we do; for 
these governments have remained in constant touch 
with the activities of their capitalist concerns. 

The Threats of Europecm Diplomacy 

Therefore, if in telegrams coming from abroad 
we find repeated news to the effect that they have 
no exact idea what is going to go on in Genoa, 
that they are inventing something new, that they 
intend to surprise the world by presenting new 
terms to Russia, then let me tell them (and I hope 
that I may be able to say this personally to Lloyd 
George at Genoa) : "You will not surprise any- 
body. You are business men and are doing busi- 
ness well. We are still learning business and are 
doing it very badly. But we have hundreds of 
agreements and draft agreements from which it can 
be seen how we are doing business, what transac- 
tions we have concluded and are concluding, 
and on what terms. And if we find in the 
newspapers all kinds of news items the intention 
of which is to frighten some one, reports that we 
are to be put on some sort of probation, then we 
coolly smile at such reports. ' We have heard many 
threats, more serious than the threats of a merchant 
who is preparing to bang the door while he sub- 
mits what he calls his bottom price. We have 
heard threats uttered by the mouth of cannon 
on the part of the allied governments who now 
hold practically the whole world in their hands. 
We were not frightened by these threats. Please 
don't forget that, you gentlemen of European diplo- 
macy. We are not at all anxious to keep our own 
diplomatic prestige, our repute — the thing that 
is so extraordinarily important for the bourgeois 



governments. Officially we will not talk about it 
at all, but we have not forgotten it Not a single 
worker, not a single peasant, has forgotten, he 
cannot forget and will never forget, that he fought 
in defense of the Workers' and Peasants' Govern- 
ment against the alliance of all, even the most 
powerful countries, which were engaged in inter- 
vention. We are in possession of an entire collec- 
tion of agreements which these governments in the 
course of a number of years, concluded with Kol- 
chak and Denikin. They have been published, we 
know them, the whole world knows them. There- 
fore why should we play hide and seek as if we 
had forgotten everything? Every peasant and 
every worker knows that he fought against these 
countries and that they did not vanquish him. 
And if it please you, representatives of the bour- 
geois countries, to amuse yourselves and to waste 
your paper (you have more of it than is necessary) 
and ink, and overload your wires and radio sta- 
tions, in order to inform the whole world that you 
are going "to p.ace Russia on probation", then we 
must still see who will place the other on proba- 
tion. We have been already put on probation, 
not with words, not with trade or with money, but 
with arms. And by heavy, bloody and painful 
wounds we have deserved to have applied to us, 
even by our foes, the proverb: "A man who has 
received blows is worth two who have not." 

We have deserved this in the military field. But 
in the sphere of commerce, it is unfortunate that 
we Communists have not received many blows 
as yet, but I hope that in the near future this 
deficiency will be remedied. 

I have mentioned that I hope to speak person- 
ally with Lloyd George in Genoa on the above 
subject, and to tell him that it is useless to frighten 
us with child's play, because only those who are 
doing the frightening will lose their prestige there- 
by. I hope that in this I will not be prevented 
by my sickness, which has been preventing me 
for several months from participating directly in 
political affairs, and in general does not allow 
me to carry on my work as a Soviet official. I 
have grounds to think that in a few weeks I shall 
be able to return to work. But will they in the 
course of the next few weeks be able to come to 
an agreement — three or four of them among them- 
selves — as to the matter about which they an- 
nounced to the whole world that they have come 
to an agreement — of this I am not quite sure. I 
even venture to state that no one in the world 
may be certain of that, and, more than that, that 
they themselves" do not know. For, when the 
victorious countries in whose hands is the power 
over the entire world met at Cannes, after they had 
met many times before (the number of their con- 
ferences is endless and the bourgeois press of 
Europe is already making fun of them), they were 
still unable to state definitely what they wanted. 

Trotsk'/s Order 

From the point of view of practical problems 
and not from the point of view of the diplomatic 
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f;ame the situation has been most correctly out- 
ined by Comrade Trotsky. On the day after the 
information had come that the Genoa Conference 
had been finally 'decided upon, that there was full 
agreement as to Genoa, and that only the in- 
stability of one of the bourgeois governments (they 
havr become suspiciously unstable) had brought 
about a slight delay, he published the following 
army order: "Let every Red Army soldier become 
familiar with the international situation; we know 
with certainty that there is a strong group which 
would like to try intervention; we will be on the 
look-out, and let every Red Army soldier unaer- 
stand the meaning of the diplomatic game as well 
as the meaning of the force of arms which up to 
the present has decided all class conflicts/' 

Let every Red Army soldier know what this game 
means, what is the significance of the force of 
arms, and then we will see. However capitalism 
may have decayed in many capitalist countries, 
this adventure might be tried by several parties 
not without influence. And if the governments are 
io unstable that they cannot call a conference in 
time, then who knows in whose hands these gov- 
ernments will find themselves. We know that 
they have influential parties that want war, as 
well as influential personages and powerful cap- 
italists; we know this very well, and we know also 
everything about the present state of affairs which 
is the basis of the economical agreements. We 
have overcome many hardships and know what 
calamities and sufl'erings a new resort to warfare 
may bring us, and we say that we will bear it 
once more — let them only try it. 

The deduction made by Comrade Trotsky, who 
instead of declarations of diplomatic character 
published his firm appeal, was that the interna- 
tional situation should be explained anew to every 
Red Army soldier, that the postponement of the 
Genoa Conference because of the Italian Govern- 
mental crisis — means the danger of war. We will 
see to it that every Red Army soldier becomes 
acquainted with the facts. This will be all the 
easier to attain, because it would be hard to find 
a single family, a single Red Army soldier in 
Russia, who is not fully aware of this situation, 
not only from the newspapers, circulars or orders, 
but even from his own village, where he sees 
cripples, where he sees families who passed 
through the trials of this war, where he sees the 
bad harvest, the terrible hunger, the ruin and desti- 
tution, and knows what brought them about, even 
though he does not read the Paris newspapers of 
the Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionists, who 

Elace the responsibility for all these things on the 
ad qualities of the Bolsheviks. The sentiment 
that pervades his entire being with the greatest 
force is the sentiment of resistance — resistance to 
those who imposed upon us and supported against 
us the war of Kolchak and Denikin. On that 
account we do not need to call to life new com- 
mittees for agitation and propaganda. As to the 
Genoa Conference, it is necessary to distinguish 
between its essence and the newspaper canards 



launched by the bourgeoisie; they think them to 
be terrible bombs, but they do not frighten us, and 
we have seen many of them, and they do not al- 
ways deserve that even a smile be wasted on theuL 
All attempts to impose upon us terms as if we 
were vanquished, are outright nonsense to which 
it is not worth while to reply. We are entering 
relations as merchants and we know what you owe 
us and what we owe you, and what legitimate and 
even exhorbitant profit you may derive from us. 
We have a great number of proposals, the number 
of agreements grows and will grow, whatever the 
relations between the three or four victorious 
powers; a postponement of this conference will 
be a loss for yourselves, because by postponing 
it you will prove to your own people that yon 
yourselves do not know what you want and that 
you are sufl'ering from a disease of the will. This 
sickness consists in your inability to understand 
the economic and political situation which we have 

t'udged better than you did. Soon ten years will 
lave passed since we sized up this situation cor- 
rectly, while all this destruction and decay have 
not yet become clear to the bourgeois governments. 

Stopping the Retreat 

We already see clearly the situation which was 
brought about in our country and we can say 
with firm determination that the retreat which we 
have begun can now be stopped and that we are 
stopping it It is enough. We are fully aware — 
and do not conceal the fact — that the new economic 
policy is a retreat. We had gone so far that it 
was not possible to maintain everything; but such 
is the logic of the struggle. He who remembers 
what happened in November, 1917, or, if at that 
time he was politically immature and did not 
become acquainted until later with the situation 
prevailing in 1917, he now knows how many com- 
promise proposals the Bolsheviks at that time had 
made to the boura;eoisie. They said: "Gentlemen, 
everything is falling to pieces in your hands, but 
we will seize the power and will keep it Could 
you not find a way to arrange things, as the peasant 
would say, without too much fuss? We know that 
there was not only a fuss, but even attempts at 
revolts provoked by the Mensheviks and the Social- 
Revolutionists. First they said: **We are ready 
to hand over the power immediately to the 
Soviets." Recently I had an opportunity to read 
an article of Kerensky against Chernov in a paper 
published i*i Paris: Kerensky says, "We did not 
cling to power; already at the time of the Demo- 
cratic Conference I declared that if persons could 
be found who would take upon themselves the 
organization of a homogenous government, the 
government would be transmitted to the new gov- 
ernment without any violent commotions.** 

We did not refuse to take over the government 
all by ourselves. We declared that as far back 
as June, 1917. In November, 1917, at the Con- 
gress of the Soviets, this became a fact — the Soviet 
Congress had a Bolshevist majority. Thereupon 
Kerensky asked for the help of the military cadetm» 
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he galloped off to Krasnov, and was about to order 
the entire army to march on Petrograd. We upset 
them a little, and now they are sore and say: "What 
ruffians, what usurpers, what hangmen!" Our re- 
ply is: "Blame yourselves, friends! Do not think 
that the Russian peasants and workers have for- 

Sotten your actions! You challenged us to a 
esperate fight in November, 1917, and in reply 
we took recourse to terror, and again to terror — 
and will use it still again if you try it again. 
Not a single worker, not a single peasant doubts 
that it is necessary; with the exception of some 
hysterical intellectuals, nobody doubts it." Amid 
unheard of hardships on the economical field we 
had to conduct war with an enemy whose forces 
were a hundredfold superior to ours; it is obvious 
that under these circumstances we had to take 
recourse to extraordinary communist measures — 
going further than was necessary; we were forced 
to do so; our enemies thought that they would 
force us to surrender. They said: We will not 
make any concessions. We answered: If you 
think we will not decide upon extremely commun- 
bt measures, you are mistaken. And we decided 
to take them; we did; and we won. 

At present we say that we cannot maintain these 
positions; we are retreating because we have con- 
quered enough to maintain the necessary positions. 
The entire White Guard crowd headed by the 
Mensheviks and the Social -Revolutionists is trium- 
phant and says: "We told you so! You are re- 
treating." But ve answer them: "You may ex- 
alt — if this gives you any consolation. We are 
quite satisfied if our enemy, instead of doing real 
work, is concerning himself with self -consolation. 
Triumph! You are placing us in a still more con- 
Tenient position, if you console yourselves with 
delusions. We have conquered important posi- 
tions, and if between 1917 and 1921 we had not 
conquered these positions, we would not have had 
a place to which to retreat — either geographically, 
or economically or politically. We are maintain- 
ing the power in alliance with the peasantry, and 
if you do not wish to agree to the terms which 
were offered to you before the war, then after the 
war you will get conditions which are much 
worse." This has been fully recorded in the 
diplomatic, economic and political history from 
1917 to 1921, so that it is not mere boasting. It 
to simply the statement of a fact, a reminder. 

If in November 1917 the capitalists had ac- 
cepted our proposals, they would have at present 
five times as much as they have now. You (the 
bourgeois) were fighting for three years. What 
did you get for it? Do you want to continue 
fighting? We know very well that by far not all 
of you desire to fight. On the other hand we 
know that on account of the terrible hunger, on 
account of the present state of industry we will 
be unable to maintain all the positions which we 
kept from 1917 up to 1921. We have given up 
a great number of them. But we can say now that 
this retreat as far as concessions made to the 
capitalists are concerned, is now ended. We have 



considered our forces and those of the capitalists^ 
We have made a number of investigations con- 
cerning the conclusion of agreements with Russian 
and foreign capitalists and we say — and 1 hope 
and am convinced — that the Congress of the Party 
will declare it officially in behalf of the ruling 
party of Russia: We can stop our economic r»> 
treat now. It is enough. . We will not retreat 
any further, and we now will proceed to a regular 
development and grouping of our forces. 
The Famine and the Financial Disorganizatiou 

When I say that we are stopping our economic 
retreat, this does not mean that I am in any way 
forgetting the incredible difficulties in which we 
find ourselves at present, and that I want to soothe 
and to console you in this lespect. The question 
concerning the limits of our retreat, as well as 
that of whether or not we are going to stop it, 
is not the same question as that of the difficulties 
before us. We know what difficulties we have to 
face. We know what a famine in a peasant country 
like Russia means. We know that we have not 
succeeded yet in remedying the calamity brought 
about by the hunger. We know what a financial 
crisis means in a country which is forced to do 
business and in which such a tremendous amount 
of money has been issued as the world had never 
seen before. We are aware of these difficulties 
and know that they are tremendous. I am not 
afraid to say that they are infinite. But this does 
not frighten us at all. On the contrary, we 
draw our strength from the fact that we frankly 
declare to the workers and peasants: These are the 
difficulties facing us, this is the danger menacing 
us on the part of the western powers. Let us work 
and face soberly the tasks before us. If we are 
discontinuing our retreat, this does not mean that 
we do not know these dangers. We are looking 
straight at them. We say: here is the main danger; 
• the calamity brought about by the famine must 
be remedied. We have not remedied it yet. We 
have not yet overcome the financial crisis. ThuSi 
our words as to the discontinuance of our retreat 
must not be understood as signifying that we 
are of the opinion that we have established the 
foundation of our new economy and that we can 
proceed safely. No, the foundation has not been 
established yet. We cannot yet look calmly into 
the future. We are surrounded by military dan- 
gers, of which I have spoken sufficiently, and wa 
are surrounded by still greater dangers from with- 
in, dangers in the economic field, as expressed io 
the terrible ruin of the peasantry, in the famine 
and the financial crisis. These dangers are very 
grave. We must exert all our forces. But if a 
war is imposed upon us, we shall know how to 
fight. 

But the conduct of war is not an easy matter 
for them either. In 1918 it was easy for ihera 
to start a war, and to continue it, in 1919. But 
many things happened before 1922. The workers 
and peasants of western Europe are by no means 
what they were in 1919. And to cheat them — 
telling them "we are fighting against the Get* 
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mans and the Bolsheviks are only the agents of 
the Germans" — is not possible. We are not 
panicky on account of our economic situation. 
We are at present in possession of a great number 
of agreements that were concluded with Russian 
and foreign capitalists. We know what difficulties 
were and are still confronting us. We know why 
the Russian capitalists have made these agree- 
ments. The majority of these capitalists con- 
clude these agreements as practical men, as mer- 
chants. We, too, enter into such agreement as 
merchants. But to a certain degree the merchant 
takes politics into account. If he is a merchant 
of a country which is not entirely savage, he will 
not conclude an agreement with a government 
which apparently is not stable. A merchant who 
would do that is not a merchant but a fool. But 
among the merchants he does not represent the 
majority because the logic of commercial com- 
petition removes him from the commercial battle- 
field. If formerly we said: "Denikin has beaten 
us, let us prove that we can beat him," at present 
we must say: "The merchant has beaten us, let 
us prove that we can force him to make good terms 
with us." We have proved that. We have al- 
ready a number of contracts with the biggest firms 
of Russia and Western Europe. We know what 
they are after. They know what we are after. 

An End to Concessions — But an End Also to Our 
Inefficiency 

At present the problems confronting us have 

Tisomewhat changed. In connection with the pres- 
ent situation, we must say that after having made 
so many concessions, we are going to stop and 
make no more concessions. If the capitalists think 
that we can be induced to make further and furr- 
iher concessions, we must tell them : "Enougm > 
tomorrow you are not going to get anything." II 
the history of the Soviet Government and of its *• 
victories has taught them nothing, let us leave ; 
them to their fate. As far as we are concerned, | 
we have done what we could and we have an- 1 
nounced it to the whole world. I hope the con- 
ference will also indorse our abandonment of fur- 
ther concessions. The retreat has come to a close, 
and at this stage our activity must change. 

I must point out that up to the present a cer- 
tain nervousness, almost a disease, is noticeable 
in the discussion of this subject; all kind of plans 
are made and all kinds of resolutions are adopted. 
In that connection I would like to relate the fol- 
lowing incident. I accidentally read yesterday 
in Izvestya a poem of Mayakovsky on a political 
subject. I am not among the worshippers of his 
poetical talent, although I fully admit my incom- 
petence in this field. But for a long time I have 
not enjoyed such a pleasure from the political 
and administrative point of view. In his poem 
Mayakovsky thoroughly derides conferences and 
sneers at the Communists for their endless con- 
ferences and conferences. I don't understand any- 
thing about the literary value of the poem, but 
as far as politics is concerned he is perfectly 



right. We are really in the situation of people 
(and it must be admitted that this situation is very 
silly) who are all the time having conferences, 
forming commissions, making plans, ad infinitum. 
There was once a certain character in Russian life 
named Oblomov.* He always lay in bed forming 
plans. Much time has elapsed since, Russia has 
had three revolutions, but for all that Oblomov 
was not only a nobleman, but also a peasant, 
not only a peasant but also an intellectual, and 
not only an intellectual but also a worker and a 
Communist It is enough to consider how we hold 
our sessions, how we work in our commissions, 
in order to be justified in saying that the old 
Oblomov is still alive, and it will be necessary 
to wash, to clean, to pound and maul him for a 
long time, if anything is to be made of him. We 
must consider this thing without any illusions. We 
did not imitate those who write the word "revolu- 
tion" with a capital "R", as do the Social-Revolu- 
tionists. But we may repeat the words of Marx, 
that in the time of revolution not less stupidities 
are committed, but sometimes even more. It is 
necessary to consider these stupidities soberly and 
fearlessly — we, the revolutionists, must learn that 
We accomplished during this revolution so many 
things that will stay, that have finally conquered 
and that are known to the whole world, that at any 
rate you do not have to be disturbed or to be- 
come nervous. At present the situation is such 
that, basing ourselves on the investigation made, 
we may review now what we have accomplished; 
this examination is of great importance; after it we 
may take a further step. And it we are to hold our 
own in the struggle against the capitalists, we must 
decidedly follow a new path. We must establish 
^our entire organization in such a way that at the 
head of our conmiercial organizations there shall 
be no men without experience in this field. Every- 
where, at the head of every department there is 
a communist, a man known for his honesty, tried 
in the struggle for communism, a man who has 
spent' time in prison but who does not understand 
anything about business and who has been placed 
at the head of a State Trust. He has all the 
"necessary qualities for a Communist, but any mer- 
chant can get the better of him, because it is use- 
less to put the most worthy, the most excellent 
communists, whose honesty only a madman could 
contest, in a position to which it would be proper 
to appoint a circumspect salesman, whose attitude 
towards his work is conscientious and who would 
do his work much better than the most devoted 
Communist But here our Oblomov enters. For 
practical work we have nominated Communists 
who, with all their excellent qualities, were abso- 
lutely unfit for that work. 

How many Communists are employed in our 
governmental institutions? We have collected tre- 
mendous materials which would bring joy to even 
the most pedantic German professor; we have 
mountains of papers, and fifty years of work of 
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our Institute for the Party's History, multiplied by 
fifty, would be necessary in order to see one's 
way through it, and in practice you will not get 
anything done in the State Trust and you will 
not find out who is responsible for anything. The 

Eractical execution of the decrees of which we 
ave more than suflkient and which we are pro- 
ducing with that eagerness described by Mayakov- 
sky, is not being checked up. Are the decisions 
of the responsible Soviet workers being carried 
out? Do they know how to organize that work? 
No, that is not the case and that is why we must 
change our internal policy. What is the matter 
with our conferences and conunissions? They 
are often a joke. After we began to clean up the 
party and said to ourselves: "Out with the grafters 
and thieves who have smuggled themselves into the 
the party" — conditions improved. We have thrown 
out one hundred thousand — and this is very well, 
but this is only the bgeinning. At the party con- 
gress we shall discuss this matter at length. And 
then I think those tens of thousands who at pres- 
ent are only concerned with organizing commis- 
sions and are not occupied in any practical work 
and cannot do any, will undergo die same fate. 

Only when we have cleaned up in this way, will 
the party do real practical work and understand 
it in the same way as it understood the military 
struggle. Of course this is not work for a few 
months or even for a year. We must show hard 
determination in this question. We are not afraid 
to say that the nature of our work has changed. 
Our worst enemy is the interior enemy — the Com- 
munist who occupies a responsible (or even an or- 
dinary) Soviet post and enjoys general esteem as 
a conscientious person. He has not learned how 
to fight against inefficiency, he does not know how 
to fight against it, he condones it. We must free 
ourselves from this enemy, and with the help of 
all the conscious workers and peasants we will 
succeed in doing so. The entire mass of the work- 
ers and peasants not belonging to any party will 
follow the advance guard of the Conmiunist party 
in its struggle against this enemy. There must 
be no hesitation as to this point. 

Let me sum up. The game of Genoa, the stage 
play that' is taking place about Genoa will not 
make us waver. They will not "get" us this time. 
We are going to talk to merchants and we are 
ready to make concessions, continuing our policy 
of concessions, but the limits of these concessions 
have already been determined. Whatever we have 
given the merchants up to the present in our agree- 
ments, we have done as a step backward in our 
l^islation, and we will not go any further. 

In this connection there is a change taking place 
in the tasks confronting our internal, and especial- 
ly our economic policy. What we need is not 
new decrees, not new institutions, not new methods 
of struggle. What we need is to verify the ability 
of the people, to check up the accomplishment in 
practical work. The next cleaning up will hit at 
all the Communists who call themselves admin- 
istrators. It would be better that all those who 



conduct these commissions and conferences and 
do not do any practical work, should concern them- 
selves with agitation and propaganda. They get up 
something extraordinary and find an excuse for 
themselves by saying that this is the new economic 
policy and that it is necessary to invent something 
new. But the work which is entrusted to them is 
not being done. They are not interested in saving 
a kopeck wherever possible and in turning it into 
double the amount if possible, but they waste time 
in making plans and estimates for Soviet millions 
and even trillions. It is against this enemy that 
we must wage war. To v erify the abilities o f 
the people and to chec k up the practical executTon 
of the ~ Work— - thg is — we must repeat— the central ^ \^^ 
pomt o rogf^hole work, of our whole polic y. ^ "pC 
This Is hoi a matter ol a lew months, not a matter 
of a year, but of several years. We must officially 
state in the name of the Party, in what the most 
important part of our work consists, and reform 
our ranks accordingly. Then we will be as vic- 
torious in this new sphere as we have hitherto 
been in all the other tasks which the Bolshevik 
proletarian government, supported by the peasant 
mass, has undertaken. 



SOVIET LAWS 

Two pamphlets that should be in the hands of 
every student of Russian institutions are offered for 
sale by the Friends of Soviet Russia: 

THE LABOR LAWS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
with an Interpretative Introduction, as well as an 
article on "Laws for the Protection of Labor", by S. 
Kaplun, of the Commissariat of Labor. 

PaptT Covers, Twenty-Five Cents. 
THE MARRIAGE LAWS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
with ^an Introduction. Full text of all laws on 
Marriage, Guardianship, Divorce, etc. 

Paper Covers, Twenty-Five Cents. 
Special rates for quantities. 

Write to: 
SOVIET RUSSIA 

201 West 13lh St., New York, N. Y. 

Room 31 



WE ARE MOVING 

Our new address is Room 31, 201 West 
13th Sl All mail should be sent to that 
address. We are in the same building with 
the National Office of the Friends of Soviet 
Russia. 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

201 West 13lh St., New York, N. Y. 

Room 31 
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The New Constructive Phase in Russia 

By A. A. Heller 

(The Representative in America of the Supreme Council of National Economy gives the results 
of his studies of Russian industry on the spot.) 

in the labor movement, in exile, in Siberian jailt. 
Such a man is Kaveshnikov, the chairman of the 
executive committee of his village soviet. Kavesh- 
nikov is a peasant, self-educated and fully in touch 
with conditions in his district.- He is a devoted 
Communist, proud of the fact that he raised the 
largest amount in taxes of any county in his 
province. Another typical soviet official is Abra- 
mov, the head of an important department in the 
Siberian Government. Abramov was a Petrograd 
workman. Joining the Red Army he rose to a 
position of leadership in the campaign against 
Kolchak. Now he says he would like to go back 
to his bench, at least for a year, in order to rest 
from the unaccustomed worries of administering a 
large department. 

In all my travels I became firmly convinced of 
two things: the extent and depth of the Revolution 
and the strength of the Soviet Government. In 
spite of the long period of turmoil and civil war 
life and property are as safe in Russia to-day at 
in any so-called civilized country in the world. 

At the same time living conditions in Russia at 
the present time are very hard. Such elementary 
articles as medicaments, soap and sugar are lack- 
ing. Of course most things can be bought in the 
market for money, and trade is steadily increasing. 
When I left Moscow on October 31 the city was 
unrecognizable, compared with its aspect when I 
arrived in June. Stores and shops were open, 
doing a lively business, buildings were being re- 
paired and painted, theatres were filled. But the 
average workman and employe still finds it difficult 
to obtain decent clothing and housing and sufficient 
food. The general food situation is aggravated 
by the terrible famine in the Volga district. The 
calculations of the Government regarding the tax 
in kind, made in the spring, when the new tax law 
was introduced, are upset; and the bread which 
was originally destined for the industrial worken 
must be sent to the famine region. Many in- 
dustrial establishments which were to be put in 
operation this fall will not be able to open; and 
many government departments are sharply reduc- 
ing the number of their employees. Russia is fac- 
ing a serious unemployment situation. 

I found, however, that the general confidence 
in the possibility of Russia's economic recovery 
had been great I v strengthened by the new eco- 
nomic policy, which was formally decreed by the 
Soviet Government last spring, and which was 
gradually receiving practical application during 
the summer and fall. This new policy marks a 
turn in the direction of state capitalism, and im- 
plies the return of some features of the capitalist 
economic system, such as production for profit, 
private ownership of property, use of money, a 



TN the Tretiakov Galleries in Moscow there is a 
painting by Maikov called Vikhr — The Cyclone, 
It represents a young peasant boy and girl danc- 
ing. The picture is hung on the wall farthest from 
tlie entrance. When you first look at it as you 
enter the room you are almost blinded, — it seems 
as if a splash of vivid red had struck your eye. 
You perceive nothing clearly about the picture, 
except that it is full of life, that it is predominantly 
bloodred, that it is powerful. When you approach 
the painting more closely you distinguish the two 
figures in a mad dance, the brilliant red skirt of 
the girl whirling in the air, the man accompany- 
ing her with equal abandon. You make out de- 
tails of the costumes, the faces, the movements, the 
background. When you stand very near the pic- 
ture you are again confused. You see nothing 
but large blotches of paint, apparently laid on in 
meaningless disorder. 

So it is with the Russian Revolution. Some who 
are too far away conceive it as red nightmare, 
while to others, who cannot see the picture for 
the paint, it seems to be nothing but meaningless 
disorder. But neither view is correct. It is a 
tremendous event in the history of the world, too 
big for us to appreciate, just because we are too 
close to it. It is a revolution, great, profound and 
deep, that has toppled over one order and is build- 
ing a new one on the ruins. The work of con- 
struction is going on before our eyes. It seems 
badly organized; there is lack of bricks in one 
place, and of mortar in another; here and there 
parts of the wall are tumbling; but the building 
is making progress nevertheless. Some people may 
like it and others may not; but it is there as a liv- 
ing fact. 

This is the impression which I carried away 
from Soviet Russia after a visit of nearly five 
months, from June to November, 1921. During 
this time I traveled through Russia and Siberia, 
visiting many out-of-the-way places and talking 
with men and women of all classes, peasants, city 
workers, enp:ineers and dispossessed bourgeois. It 
car>not be doubled that the power of the Soviet 
Government is firmly established. Every town, 
every village offers decisive proof of this fact 
The Soviet power reaches the smallest settlements; 
and everywhere it is represented by well organized 
local administrations. In the country districts 
peasants are at the head of the local government 
organs; in the towns the officials are recruited 
mainly from the manual workers. 

These proletarian governors are usually cast in 
a stronff mold; energy and determination are their 
outstanding qualities. Most of them have passed 
through the school of active struggle, either at 
the front in the civil war, or, if they are older men. 
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banking system, credits, interest, inheritance rights, 
civil courts, collection of rent and taxes and con- 
cessions to capitalists. It is expected that many 
factories and houses will be returned to their for- 
mer owners, and individuals and associations are 
encouraged to engage in manufacture and trade. 
The efifects of this change of policy are becoming 
apparent throughout the Republic. Peasants are 
bringing their products to market; factories are 
organized on a basis of self-supply, instead of 
depending upon the government for their require- 
ments; warehouses are being opened; many plants 
are being leased to co-operative organizations. 

The factories are very well' preserved. Their 
equipment is in good order; and they frequently 
possess considerable stores of raw material. I 
inspected perhaps fifty large industrial establish- 
ments; and I was surprised to find them in such 
excellent shape. Most of them are in need of 
repairs; but the defects are usually of a minor 
nature. Such things as repair parts, electric 
lamps, and belting are apt to be missing. While 
production in Russia has fallen sadly, in some 
cases to 2.2 per cent of the pre-war volume, the 
plants themselves seem to have sufifered very little. 

Some interesting figures on Russia's industrial 
production are furnished by E. Preobrazhensky, 
a well-known Soviet economist, in a pamphlet en- 
tilled: Paper Money in the Period of Proletarian 
Dictatorship,* Preobrazhensky's figures are based 
upon the production statistics for the months 
January- July, 1920; but I think they hold good, 
with some minor exceptions, for the present time. 
Naturally, the industries which were least essential 
to the prosecution of the war have suffered the 
most. The production of paint and varnish de- 
clined to 2.2 per cent of the 1913 volume. Soap 
and candles, with 2.8 per cent, showed an equally 
catastrophic falling-off. Glass is reckoned at 13 
per cent, paper at 15 per cent, matches at 16 per 
cent, tobacco at 17 per cent, and oil at 33 per cent, 
of pre-war production. 

The primary causes of Russia's industrial de- 
bacle are the World War, the civil war, and the 
blockade. These are over now; but their evil 
effects remain. During my travels I was especially 
impressed by two outstanding handicaps under 
which Russian industry is now laboring: the short- 
age of skilled workers and the lack of an adequate 
and regular food supply for the industrial popula- 
tion. The decimation of the skilled workers is, 
one of the tragedies of the intervention and civil 
war. It was from this class that the Communist 
Party recruited a large part of its membership. 
It furnished proportionally by far the largest share 
of volunteers for the Red Army. Many of the 
skilled workers were killed in the long civil war; 
niany were called to fill government posts. An 
effort is now being made to give technical instruc- 
tion to as many of the younger workers as possible; 
and this should produce good results in the future. 




•Reviewed in Soviet Russia, May 14, 1921 (Vol. IV, 
p. 487). 



A COAL MINE NEAR CHELIABINSK 
The coal is here taken right off the surface, as in a 
quarry. The terraces in the background show the method 
of worfc 

But just now the absence of skilled men is keenlj 
felt in the Russian factories. 

Equally disastrous is the lack of any effective 
scheme for provisioning the industrial workers. 
Time after time in the Urals I found factories 
with excellent equipment and a large labor force 
closed simply because there was no way of guaran- 
teeing the workers a regular supply of food. If 
the Government could accumulate only six months' 
stock of food for the industrial workers the pro- 
ductivity of the Russian mines and factories would 
increase, I am convinced, at an amazing rate. This 
problem is, of course, complicated by the famine. 
Whatever the Government planned to do in the 
direction of improving the condition of ihe work- 
ers was nullified by the necessity to feed the mil- 
lions of starving peasants in the Valley of the 
Volga. 

In its efforts to re-establish industry the Soviet 
Government is offering very liberal contracts, bolli 
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to foreign and to domestic entrepreneurs. A lessee 
may take over a plant in good condition with avail- 
able equipment and raw materials, and in so)ne 
cases also receive an advance of funds against 
future payments, in return for which he is required 
to turn over to the government a part of his pro- 
duct. The terms and details of thrae contracts 
depend upon the nature of the proposition; but 
generally they are very advantageous to the lessee. 
In the case of concessions the terms may be even 
more liberal: for the government is very anxious 
to build up industry in the shortest possible time, 
and is willing to let the concessionaire have the 
bulk of the gains. 

I happen to be acquainted with the details of 
two concessions which have actually been granted. 
A Swedish company which operated a ball-bearing 
factory at Yaroslav before the Revolution has 
agreed to reopen the plant and restock it with tools 
and equipment. In return it receives a long lease 
of the factory, together with priority in the trans- 
portation of its raw materials, permission to sell 
part of its product abroad, and the assurance that 
the government will pay in gold for a specified 
amount of product. 

An American company has secured a concession 
of some asbestos mines in the Urals. The lease 
is to run for twenty years. The concessionaire 
engages to furnish the necessary equipment, to 
employ Russian workmen and pay them according 
to union standards, and to turn over to the Gov- 
ernment 5 per cent of the gross product of the 
mines. The company is also given transportation 
priority, together wiUi the right to sell part of the 
product abroad. The clause regarding die govern- 
ment's share of the gross production is subject 
to readjustment at the end of five years, and there 




A GROUP OF URAL FACTORY WORKERS 
This photograph of workers in the Shaitanka Seamless Tube Works, near 
Cheliabinsk^ was taken by Comrade Heller, 



is also a provision that the concessionaire may be 
bought out for a sum calculated to cover the in- 
vestment and the anticipated profits. In both 
these concessions the company is obliged to pro- 
duce a certain quantity of goods within a definite 
time limit 

Leaseholds for farm colonies on government 
land are also o£fered. Any responsible individual 
or group, native citizens or foreigners, may apply 
for leases on factories or lands; preference is 
given to those who can demonstrate their ability 
to carry out the contract and establish production 
in a businesslike manner. It may be said in this 
connection that, while the Soviet Government's 
present policy of shutting the frontiers to inuni- 
gration will be continued as a necessary conse- 
quence of the appalling shortage of things in Rus- 
sia, groups and individuals going on definite er- 
rands — leasing factories or farm lands, seeking 
concessions, ofiFering technical service — will be 
permitted to enter Russia. In fact, foreign co- 
operative and industrial associations of all sorts 
and organized farming groups are invited to come 
and take part in the development of Russian in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

Soviet Russia to-day, like the United States after 
the Civil War, is a land of opportunity. A modem 
Horace Greeley might say: "Go to Russia, young 
man, and grow up with die country." Russia is a 
wonderfully rich land. In the Urals, for instance, 
every foot of ground literally covers some hidden 
wealth: coal, iron, copper, gold, platinum, 
graphite, quartz, limestone, asbestos, salt. The 
wealth of Siberia has hardly even been investigat- 
ed. In many localities there are enormous de- 
posits of copper, mountains of coal, silver and 
gold, excellent iron ore — just waiting for human 
hnntJ- r.nd capital to develop 
them. It would take too long 
to describe in detail the mineral 
wealth of the South of Russia, 
of the Caucasus with its oil 
wells, of the North with its 
timber. There are unlimited 
opportunities for agriculture 
and for cattle and sheep raising, 
both in European Russia and in 
Siberia. 

It may seem strange to speak 
of profits, opportunities, grow- 
ing up with the country, in a 
land ruled by Communists, 
where the first phase of a social 
revolution has been accom- 
T)lished. But there can be no 
doubt that both the leaders and 
the rank nnd file of the Russian 
Communist Party are reconciled 
to the ncressity of postponing 
the introduction of complete 
communism and calling in the 
aid of private initiative to re- 
store Russia's productive capa- 
city. Discussing the desirability 
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of interesting the large merchant in the new eco- 
nomic policy, Lenin recently said: 

"He (the merchant) is a type as far removed 

from communism as earth is from heaven But 

this is just one of those contradictions which in 
actual life lead from petty peasant economy 
through state capitalism to socialism; individual 
interest raises production. At all costs, no matter 
how severe may be the pains of the transition 
period, poverty, hunger, collapse, we shall not 
fail in spirit and we shall carry our work to a 
victorious end." 

The Soviet leaders do not regard the new eco- 
nomic policy as an abandonment of their commun- 
ist ideals. Even before the November Revolution 
Lenin predicted in his writings that a period of 
state capitalism must precede the introduction of 
conmiunism in such an economically backward 
country as Russia. It is now generally recognized 
that the "war-time conununism" which was a neces- 
sary characteristic of the struggle against internal 
and external enemies is not practicable in time of 



peace. I also found that many non-Communist en- 
gineers and technical experts believe that the best 
hope for the speedy economic regeneration of Rus- 
sia lies in the continued application to the service 
of the Republic of the splendid drive and energy 
and executive ability which so many of the Com- 
munists displayed in the civil war. 

Whenever I think of Russia I am reminded of 
a good old peasant woman, the mother of one of 
the ablest of the Communist leaders, who is much 
amused to see her son holding a high government 
post. "Look at these boys," she says, referring 
to her son and his comrades, "just a few years ago 
they carried around proclamations, and now they 
want to rule the whole country." It is true that 
the Communists dared much. But they also 
achieved much. The world may not be v^illing 
to concede this yet. But the Russian people, the 
vast majority of them, have consciously . accepted 
the Soviet regime as a government which will be 
theirs for a long time. And they will build up 
the economic system needed by their country. 



Art Under the Proletariat 

By Jacques Mesnil 

(The distinguished French critic takes up in this article the preservation of past beauty; an article 
from his pen in the next issue of Soviet Russia will take up the future of art in Russia,) 



TN speaking of art in present day Russia one 
must guard against a failing common to many 
of the advocates and opponents of the Soviet sys- 
tem, a state of mind altogether too common to-day, 
as in all moments of great convulsion: the tendency 
to expect miraculous things, the belief in marvels, 
not as it was held in the middle ages, in a juvenile 
form, in its direct material aspect, but, in accord- 
ance with the character of our knowing age — ^at 
least such the age considers itself to be — in a 
more abstract, more spiritual, more symbolic form. 
To-day, people believe in the possibility of 
radical and sudden transformations in the psycho- 
logy of an entire nation, in the instantaneous crea- 
tion, by the mere fact of revolution, of an artistic 
renaissance, in the spontaneous generation of works 
of art bursting from a socially convulsing soil. 
And this state of mind is characteristic both of 
the defenders and adversaries of the regime that 
issues from the Russian Revolution. Some time 
ago I read in Le Flambeau, a magazine appearing 
in Belgium, a long article by Boris Sokolov, a 
well-known anti-Bolshevik, who made use of the 
absence of a great rebirth of artistic creation in 
Russia since die November Revolution in order 
to blacken the regime which resulted from the 
Revolution and to prove its sterility from the 
standpoint of general culture. To speak in this 
fashion is to show that one has no historical knowl- 
edge whatsoever, that one has never reflected on 
the past: I do not know of any great artistic awak- 
ening which was contemporary with a violent 
movement of social transformation. Not to go 



too far afield in our search for examples, let us 
ask whether the French Revolution immediately 
produced anything really new or powerful in 
art, comparable with the great social convulsion 
brought about by the Revolution? It did not 
People then admired classic art, the revival of 
the Greeks and Romans; not only their form, 
but even their subjects and myths were imitated 
and adapted more or less to the ideas of the day: 
Republican faiences were manufactured, of no 
greater or less artistic value than most of the 
propaganda posters put out to-day. 

The great change in literature and in art was 
not to come about until thirty years later, and 
was destined to be the work of the new generation, 
bom after the Revolution, yho had breathed its 
air and absorbed its dominant ideas from child- 
hood, who had grown up in the midst of the 
immediate memories of its heroic struggles and 
in the atmosphere of the great events diat followed 
upon it: in France it is the Romantic movement 
which represents the revofution in art. And the 
forces released by the revolution find their artistic 
expression in this movement; when they ceased 
actively to influence the masses and to bring about 
new uprisings, in this moment of calm these 
forces developed all their dynamic power in the 
domain of the spirit. 

Consider also other great social transformations, 
such as the formation of Communes in the middle 
ages, and you will find that there also th<- 
blossoming of art follovrs at a certain distance 
upon the political events, and that they continue*! 
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far beyond the culmination of the economic de- 
velopment 

Particularly when we consider a Conmiunist 
•ociety, as was ihe Commune of the middle ages, 
and as will be ihe society toward which the Russian 
revolution is working, there is a further material 
cause preventing the immediate blossoming of a 
new art; this is the fact that in any Communist 
•ociety the predominant art is necessarily archi* 
lecture, which is the immediate and direct response 
to the common life, while sculpture and painting 
are as it were the adornments of architecture, 
calculated to complete the total impression. And 
the great works of architecture cannot be created 
except in periods of comparative calm, when the 
wealth of the community is large enough and the 
labor forces numerous enough to make die erection 
of buildings possible. 

My task will therefore be limited by the very 
nature of the case, and when I start out to speak 
of the present day art in Soviet Russia I shall 
be obliged to consider particularly the two modes 
of action that are now possible; the preservation 
of the monuments of existing art, and the effort 
to educate, to prepare for the creation of new 
works; preservation of the past and preparation 
for the future, these two ideas fully embrace the 
tasks now facing the guiding spirits of the Russian 
Revolution. I shall take up these two points in 
order. 

I. 

When you travel in Russia you arc struck by 
the fact that the Revolution has destroyed so 
little, even in the places where it was most active; 
there are the traces of machine gun bullets on 
the facades of public structures and even on houses 
that served as shelters for one hostile faction or 
the other; some houses were burned down, very 
few of them to be sure, much fewer than the 
houses that deteriorate and go to pieces because 
of the economic poverty of the country, blockaded 
and unable to make the necessary repairs, even 
such as are indispensable in the case of a city 
built on marshy soil, as is Petrograd. 

But nowhere is there anything comparable to 
the destruction produced by the war, anything 
that would even remotely resemble Reims or Arras. 

The only city in which art monuments have 
been seriously damaged is Yaroslav, and here we 
are dealinjr not with the work of the revolution, 
but with that of counter-revolutionists in the pay 
of the Entente Governments, whose official repre- 
sentatives had leisure to carry on their plots under 
the cover of diplomatic immunity, ready to starve 
the Russian people, in the h^^P^ of overthrowing 
the Soviet Government, as clearly appears from 
the facts as reported by Rene Marchand. 

The iconoclastic tendencies observable in the 
French Revolution are not to be found in the 
Russian Revolution: there is nothing here re- 
tembling the destruction of statues representing 
personages of the Old Testament, in the galleries 
of Notre-Dame-de-Paris, which were destroyed be- 



cause they were taken for statues of the kings of 
France. To be sure, emblems of the tsarist regime 
have been torn down in certain places, but Luna* 
charsky. People's Commissar for Public Instruc- 
tion, has succeeded in having all those objects 
spared which had any historic or artistic value, 
and the double eagles of the Russian Empire are 
still perched over the Kremlin. 

Certain modern statues of Russian generals that 
were particularly hated as representatives of the 
tsarist regime of oppression of the people have 
been destroyed, but none of them was of any real 
artistic value. The painted and carved effigies of 
the former rulers were saved wherever they bad 
any esthetic value, and the losses in this field are 
insignificant 

Even the opponents of the Government recognise 
this fact You should read in this connection the 
curious book of Polovtsev: Art Treasures in Russia 
under the Bolshevist Regime. The author is a 
savage opponent of the Bolsheviki, as is proved 
by that sentence in his book in which he resents 
the excellent good taste displayed by Lunacharsky. 
Polovtsev, visiting the old imperial palace at 
Pavlovsk, cries out: "I could never understand 
how a man of such fine discrimination and such 
highly developed esthetic culture could voluntarily 
become a member of this gang of savage orang- 
outangs who had seized the power and were abus- 
ing it in order to destroy everything that makes 
life tolerable." Polovtsev was in Russia for about 
a year after the Revolution of November, 1917, 
and he was engaged chiefly in guarding the im- 
perial palaces in the neighborhood of Petrograd, 
particularly at Pavlovsk. His testimony is one- 
sided but not dishonest. From the facts which he 
himself observed, and which he recounts with pre- 
cision, it is clear that he always received the assist- 
ance he asked from the authorities, and that his 
petitions to the Bolsheviki, superiors as well as 
assistants, were always finally grante^r *They 
fully understood," the author himself writes, "that 
my work was based on an abstract idea, and they 
always yielded to this idea." Would he have 
found under other systems of government so many 
superior and subaltern officials who were inclined 
to yield to an abstract idea? I doubt it. 

The old palaces and Summer residences of the 
tsars in the neighborhood of Petrograd have there- 
fore not only not been destroyed or pillaged, but 
much encouragement has been given to the work 
of cataloguing their furnishings and collections, 
and the palaces have been turned into museums, 
open to the public since June, 1918. Before we 
take leave of Mr. Polovtsev, let us borrow from 
him also an account of the impressions he r^ 
ceived from these first visits, which are so in- 
dicative of the serious and reflective character of 
the Russian people (pages 273-274) : 

•'In June, 1918, we opened to the public die 
palaces of Tsarskoye Selo, Pavlovsk, Gatchina and 
Peterhof, two or three days each week, and there 
were immense crowds to visit thenu At Tsarskoye 
more than eight thousand persons came on Sundajt 
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and, in order to save the floors, Lukovsky had 
slippers made out of some old matting which 
would fit over any size of shoe, We were afraid 
that the soldiers would never consent to put on 
these slippers, but we were mistaken. Once, when 
a man refused to put them on, all those who were 
grouped around the guide declared that they 
would not enter the museum until this person had 
submitted to the rules. At Pavlovsk, I had broken 
in a certain number of guides, but as they were 
sometimes overworked, I used to help them on 
holidays. We had to remind the public that 
they must not touch objects or furnishings, but 
if there were any infractions they were due only 
to oversight, and I have never met wilh a single 
case of intentional vandalism. In all ^he Summer 
there was only one case when a visitor had to be ex- 
pelled from any of these palaces, and although we 
often heard such exclamations as: That's the way 
they lived,' or: ^I can see that their life must have 
been pretty soft in halls like these!' I was espe- 
cially struck by the number of intelligent questions 
that were addressed to me and the desire to learn 
shown by many persons. Teachers' Congresses, 
Art History courses, organizations of all kinds, ar- 
range excursions to these palaces; but we always 
prepared in advance to receive these floods of vi- 
sitors, and I have often been much touched by let- 
ters from persons whose names I have forgotten, 
who asked me for some information, and who re- 
ferred to the explanations I had given them in the 
apartments at Pavlovsk." Another characteristic 
which distinguishes the Russian Revolution from 
the French Revolution and which has aided in pre- 
serving works of art is the absence of any strong 
anti-religious current; the Revolutionists showed 
themselves to be quite tolerant tov^-\rd the clergy: 
the churches remain open and have retained all the 
ostentatious splendor that is characteristic of the 
orthodox worship: the priests continue to display 
their rich trumpery, and not only the works of art 
but also objects of worship which ttre precious only 
for their material are preserved in a nation which 
could make excellent use of these materials in bar- 
ter with foreign countries. 

' Another cause for astonishment in my eyes was 
to find the personnel of the museums almost un- 
changed. After reading the newspapers in Wes- 
tern Europe, I had imagined that all the intellect- 
uals, the whole "Intelligentsia," had been exiled 
or had refused to cooperate with the new system. 

As far as the custodians of art museums and art 
objects are concerned, this is entirely untrue: the 
first historian of Russian art, the pointer Igor Cra- 
bar, is stationed at the Tretyakov Museum, devoted 
to Russian painting in Moscow, and has charge of 
the whole museum; the staff* of the Ermitage Mu- 
seum at Petrograd is almost intact. *The Master 
of the Ceremonies," Count Tolstoy, who managed 
this museum under Tsar ism, has fortunatelv been 
replaced by the custodian of the section of Cera- 
mics and Goldsmith Work, the young and ener- 
getic Troinitsky, who contiues to devote immense 
ei«rgy to the conservation, increase, and reorgani- 



zation of this museum, one of the finest in the 
world; the Ermitage also has^ obtained an excellent 
addition to its forces in the person of the painter 
Alexandre Benois, who is very well known in 
Russia, the founder of the society Mir Iskusstva 
(The World of Art), who had an exposition this 
Summer in Paris and who also had some pictures 
in the Autumn Salon. Alexandre Benois, who had 
always been unrecognized under the tsarist regime, 
has become the chief custodian of the section of 
painting. Count Zubov, who founded an Institute 
for ,the History of Art in I9II, remains at the head 
of his "Socialist" Institute. I have spoken to all 
these scholars and have had an opportunity to con- 
verse with them at length. I spent a day with 
Zubov at Pavlovsk in the Palace and in the splendid 
park of which Polovtsev speaks at such length; I 
visited the gallery of the Ermitage several times, 
accompanied by its custodians. I may therefore 
speak with full knowledge of the condition of these 
museums, of the changes through which they have 
passed in these latter years, of their present or- 
ganization, and of the circumstances of the cus- 
todians. 

From Petrograd, when it was exposed to an at- 
tack from the sea, when Russia was still at war 
with Germany, a portion of the Ermitage collec- 
tions were evacuated, particularly the precious ob- 
jects and a great number of the Southern Russian 
antiquities. Under the Kerensky regime, it was de- 
cided to transfer all the rest to Moscow. In Sep- 
tember and October, 1917, two trains, bearing more 
than 800 cases, were dispatched from Petrograd. 
A third consignment was to complete the transfer, 
but did not take place because of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, which came at just that time. 

There remained at the Ermitage only the ancient 
sculptures, and almost all the modem sculptures, 
the prints, and the glasses. 

At Moscow, where the cases were piled in the 
Kremlin and in the Historical Museum on the Red 
Square, contiguous with the Kremlin, these master- 
pieces were exposed to great danger during the No- 
vember Revolution, in the midst of street fights 
and bombardments that were concentrated precisely 
on these points, but fortunately nothing was da- 
maged. 

Plan to Divide Up Collections 

Later, the Ermitage collections, in their Moscow 
shelter, were exposed to another risk: that of being 
divided among various Russian cities; in certain 
circles, which had great influence on the Com- 
mission for Museums and Monuments, attached to 
the Commissariat of Public Instruction, the idea 
of decentralization was very strong, with the ob- 
ject of creating a great number of centers of cul- 
ture. It was pointed out, not without reason, that 
the predominance granted to Petrograd as an intel- 
lectual center was quite artificial. Created at the 
whim of an autocrat who doted on Western civili- 
zation, this city had usurped the place of Moscow, 
the ancient capital, and the tsars who succeeded 
Peter the Great had made every effort to accumulatt 
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at Petrograd all the art treasures which they were 
able to purchase with the wealth produced by 
the exploitation of the people. But in 1905, Pe- 
togr'ad had revealed itself as a revolutionary city; 
it had been abandoned by the Court, which no 
longer felt secure in this city, becoming more and 
more modern, and where the industrial element 
was beginning to acquire immense importance, and 
had gone to live in the palaces of the environs 
during the Summer, and on the shores of the Black 
Sea in the Winter. 

A strong feeling was aroused in certain circles 
at that time, in favor of bringing the seat of the 
Government to Moscow, and the Bolsheviki have 
not done anything more revolutionary in this res- 
pect than carry out intentions which in their origin 
were not of a revolutionary nature at all. 

Having become a capital, Moscow, of course, 
sought to obtain institutions of culture, particu- 
larly museums, that were more complete than those 
that they already had, particularly in the matter of 
European art up to the end of the 18th century, for 
the Rumyantsev Gallery of paintings is quite inade- 
quately supplied in this field. 

Furthermore, the Bolsheviki are inclined, as I 
have said above, to multiply the numbers of centers 
of culture and to make of the museums above all 
establishments for popular instruction and educa- 
tion. Among the museum custodians on the other 
hand, there predominates the idea of preserving 
art works and engaging in special studies, to be 
carried out by connoisseurs and technical men: 
they naturally are in favor of an accumulation of 
works in a single place, and to retaining them in 
the place that is traditionally theirs. Besides, there 
is a great number of museum officials in Russia, as 
one may learn from Polovtsev's book, who have a 
certain affection for the historical memories under 
which the collections were accumulated and for 
the princes who collected them. 

The ErmUage Collections Returned in 1920 

The result is two diametrically opposed points 
of view, and a struggle between the custodians re- 
presenting the old regime and the new Central 
power. In the specific case of the Ermitage, more 
for material than for spiritual reasons; there wras 
not sufficient space available at Moscow, any more 
than in any of the provincial cities; it would have 
been necessary to construct buildings, and in viow 
of the famine of materials and foodstuffs, in the 
midst of the political preoccupation with the defense 
of the Government, attacked from all sides, this 
was impossible. It was therefore decided that the 
Ermitage collections should again take their place 
in their traditional home as soon as Petrograd 
should no longer be menaced by bands armed by 
counter-revolutionaries. 

The operation of transfer was carried out effi- 
ciently and with dispatch, thanks to the intervention 
of the Commissariat of War. In two days, No- 
vember 15-17, 1920, all the cases were put on spe- 
cial trains, which arrived at Petrograd on the 18th. 
On the morning of the 19th, the Ermitage was again 



in possession of its treasures, and beginning with 
November 28, the Rembrandt Gallery was again 
open to the public. By January 1, 1921, the gal- 
lery of paintings had been completely restored to 
its former state and has since been regularly open 
to the public on Thursdays and Sundays. 

This shows how much truth there is in the le- 
gends concerning Bolshevik vandalism and the 
uses to which the canvasses of Rembrandt were said 
to have been put. 

As to the attitude taken by the learned staff of 
the museums toward the Central Government, this 
has certainly been much improved by the change 
in government: imder Tsarism their dependence 
was very definite and they were much more subject 
to arbitrary acts on the part of the central author- 
ity. The Ermitage at present has a supervisory 
council consisting of all the custodians, members 
of the Academy, and professors, a body which ap- 
points the new custodians or assistants by election, 
makes transfers, in short, itself regulates internal 
affairs. The custodians enjoy a great degree of in- 
dependence, each in his section, and they are de- 
pendent on the director only in administrative 
matters. 

From the start, the custodians very definitely an- 
nounced their intention not to meddle in politics, 
but to remain independent as to the technical affairs 
in their specific branches. The speculation cher- 
ished by certain artists, after the revolution — as we 
shall see below — to profit by the confusion due to 
the analogous names of certain political and art 
tendencies, in order to have a preponderant influ- 
ence granted them officially, led at first to conflicts 
with the custodians of the Ermitage, who held their 
ground and refused to admit cubists, futurists, or 
suprematists, to install themselves as masters in a 
museum intended primarily for the works of the 
old art (although it has since become accessible 
to 19th century works that were formerly excluded) . 

The socialization of great private estates, the 
seizure of the most important private collections, 
as well as imperial palaces, residences and parks, 
has considerably increased the number and the ex- 
tent of the public museums: the Ermitage has 
grown by two kilometers of galleries borrowed from 
the Winter Palace, permitting a much better hang- 
iig of its collections, which have been increased 
by new specimens, obtained chiefly from the im- 
perial palaces, where many works were buried, and 
from private collections. But in general, the great 
private collections have been retained as charac- 
teristic units, in their former state. Thus die Yu- 
supow and Stroganov palaces at Petrograd havi* 
preserved, in the framework of their 18th century 
architecture, almost all the paintings belonging to 
them, which constitute an integral portion of iheir 
furnishings. 

Private Collections at Moscow. 

Similarly, the very modem collections gathered 
by the great Moscow industrials, Morozov and 
Shchukin, have remained intact, and it is still pf)s- 
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Bible to see the Maurice Denis and Matisse canvases 
in th^ places originally assigned them. 

Moscow thus possesses two really great museums 
of modem French painting, from Manet to Pi- 
casso and the cubists, such as may not be found 
even in Paris, and you must now go to Moscow if 
you would fully appreciate the work of Gauguin. 

The owners of collections who have remained in 
Russia have not been driven from their homes; 
they have remained as custodians of their collec- 
tions on the condition that they make them acces- 
sible to the public at regular intervals; they have 
simply been limited to a smaller number of dwell- 
ing rooms. Morozov himself tells this in an inter- 
view published some time ago by Felix Feneon in 
the Bulletin de la Vie Artistique, issued by the 
Bernheim Galleries, Paris. 

The museums are becoming centers of artistic 
education, connected with the organization of pro- 
letarian culture that will be spoken of later; they 
give courses and lectures; the custodians and assist- 
ants serve as guides to groups of workers and 
pupils. 

All this is necessarily still at a rudimentary 
stage. For the most part the professors and guides 
are people of the old regime who are more in- 
clined to maintain ancient memories than to open 
up the souls of their hearers in the spirit of the 
tasks of the new time. Comrade Nathalie Trotsky, 
who is particularly busy in this department, and 
with whom I had a long conversation on this sub- 
ject, is fully aware of the necessity of educating 
a new staflF, which, while completely equipped with 
the necessary technical knowledge, will have a dif- 
ferent mentality and will not speak to the people 
with melancholy longings for the splendor that 
has been handed down from the old regime, but 
will bring out the full human value of the art works 
and will interest the public in the creative artist 
and in the very source of his inspiration as found 
in the life around him and in the soul of the people. 

Comrade N. Trotsky, who is imbued with the new 
spirit, frequently encounters the resistance and the 
misunderstanding of the "specialists" in this mat- 
ter. Here, as in all other things, the work of revo- 
lutionary creation cannot be accomplished in one 
day nor brought about by any sudden shock. The 
good will of the people will not be found lacking: 
in its desire to obtain instruction and develop its 
mind, it will respond enthusiastically to every at- 
tempt in this direction. Although the population 
of Petrograd has gone down more than half, and 
although the Ermitage is now open only twice a 
week (instead of six times before the war), the 
number of visitors is about ten thousand a month, 
while it was eighteen thousand before the war; in 
other words, the relative number has increased con- 
siderably. 

In spite of economic difficulties, poverty, the 
lowered vitality necessarily resulting from insuf- 
ficient nutrition, the Russian people are hungrv for 
knowledge, for experience, for acquisition of tiie 
things of which they have been too long deprived, 
in the domain of the spirit. 



ENDORSED BY LABOR BODIES 

The past week has brought the endorsement of 
several central labor bodies to the F. S. R. These 
are: Everett, Wash., Central Labor Council; Elyria, 
Ohio, and Lorain, Ohio, Central Labor Union; 
Passaic, N. J., Trades and Labor Council; and the 
L)mn, Mass., Chamber of Labor. 

The support of organized labor to the F. S. R. 
is growing daily. The workers of America are 
realizing more and more that the fight of Soviet 
Russia against famine is the fight of the workers 
of the world. 



WORKING GIRLS RAISE $3,400 
The working class enthused with its work can 
do anything. Thus, the working girls of tlie Unity 
House of New York City raised the magnificent 
sum of $3,400 for famine relief, as the result of 
eight weeks' work on the part of forty girls. 

Having decided that it was the duty of all fellow 
workeis to do their utmost for the suflFering mil- 
lions in Russia, these girls gave up their bedrooms, 
their dining room; they sacrificed every comfort 
for eight weeks. During this time, they worked 
in their shops in the day time, and returned at 
night to work at the many bits of artistic creations 
that later sold at the bazaar for large sums of 
money. 



FROM A LITTLE GIRL 

"Dear little Russian children: I am a little girl 
at eleven years. My name is Lucile Arterbum. 
I am in the sixth grade at school. I am awful sor- 
row you all are on starvation. I wish you children 
were here to go to school. They are making up 
some money for you all here in town. And the 
school is making up some money too so you all 
can get some bread and something to wear. The 
March flowers are in bloom here now. My father 
gave you all $5. I go to school every day.... I hope 
how soon you all get this letter. And I also hope 
how soon you all get the money we have made up 
for you here. We have made up somewhat about 
$60 here in town. You little American friend, 
Lucile." 



THE ROLL CALL 

The Roll Call is becoming the biggest thing 
that the working class of America has undertaken 
in the matter of famine relief. Every week, the 
National Office of the F. S. R. must order more 
Roll Calls. The demand is growing; everybody 
wants to help. Everybody wants to inscribe his 
name on the Roll Call, as a testimonial of sympathy 
and solidarity with Soviet Russia. Ministers, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, engineers and then 
the whole American working class — all in a body 
are doing their utmost at this crucial moment in 
the life of 30,000,000 human beings in Soviet 
Russia. This hour and this situation are the test 
of the sincerity of a man's protestations! 
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O APALLO, fifteen miles from Genoa, is the 
■^ scene of a new treaty signed April 16, Easter 
Sunday, by Soviet Russia and Germany. We can- 
not immediately present our readers with the text 
of this important document, which enlarges and 
replaces the provisions of the treaty signed be- 
tween the two countries at Berlin on May 7, 1921, 
with which our readers already are acquainted 
(see Soviet Russia, July, 1921). But we hope 
that some other periodical of more frequent ap- 
pearance may secure this text and publish it be- 
fore our next issue. Last year's treaty with Ger- 
many was ignored by the general reader for the 
reason that the press was still dominated by a 
desire to print nothing but slanders about Russia 
at that time. The importance of the Genoa Con- 
ference and the impossibility of doing anything 
serious at the Conference without a full considera- 
tion of Russia's position and Russia's claims make 
it probable that the new document may receive 
full and early publication and study in America. 
m m • 

THE scant details printed in the afternoon 
dailies of April 17 permit us to infer that 
the signing of the new treaty is a step in advance. 
In our last issue we were still pointing with pride 
to the modest achievement of the Preliminary 
Trade Agreement with Sweden as a thing of great 
importance. We now face the fact of a full recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia by the Republic of Ger- 
many, while the Republic of the United States still 
carries the name of Boris Bakhmetiev as "Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary" on 
its Diplomatic List, although the government which 
•ent him over died nearly five years ago after an 
existence of but a few months. Many indications 
in the relations between Russia and Germany will 
now be interpreted as harbingers of the full treaty 
just signed. But a few weeks ago the old Tsarist 



Embassy at Berlin was turned over to the Soviet 
Representative and occupied by him and his staff. 
Commercial transactions of great volume have 
taken place between the two countries in recent 
months, and the interference with the business of 
Russian delegates in Germany, once a characteristic 
of these activities, had practically ceased. 

• • • 

"DREST-LITOVSK is annulled. The peace which 
the German people had made with its im- 
perialistic government, over the heads of the Rus- 
sian people, — a peace which Miss Emma Goldman 
the other day declared had been made by the 
Bolsheviki with the German imperialism over the 
heads of the German people — has been replaced, 
in spite of the sluggish course of the German 
workers and the desperate resistance of the Ger- 
man reactionaries, by a peace that begins to ap- 
proach at least the interests of the workers both 
of Russia and Germany. 

* * * 

TPHE Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was forced upon the 
^ unwilling leaders of the Russian proletariat 
at a moment when they knew they were unable to 
ofifer any serious resistance. It was signed March 
3, 1918. It took away from Russia the old 
provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, Kurland, Lithua- 
nia, and Poland, in addition to Ardakhan, Kara, 
and Batum in Caucasia, and obliged Russia to 
evacuate such portions of Anatolia as it had under 
occupation, as well as all of Armenia. Of course 
the Republic of the Russian workers and peasants 
had no intention of forcing its rule on outside 
territories, and therefore had no reluctance to over- 
come in relinquishing the lands of other races. 
The Soviet Government was obliged to clear of 
Red Guards all the territory over which it had 
been forced to retreat during the last German ad- 
vance, to cease all hostilities against Finland and 
Ukraine, and to recognize the treaty of the Central 
Empires with the "Ukrainian Republic**. For the 
Germans were about to aid in wiping out the Red 
Republic of Finland, and wanted their troops to 
encounter no resistance from the Russian Red 
Guards, and Ukraine was to be the catspaw of Ger- 
many and Austria for the purpose of completing 
the economic strangling of Russia. But Soviet Rus- 
sia was forced to renounce all intervention in the 
future organization of the lands detached from 
Russia by the treaty, and Germany and Austria 
rather vaguely declared that they would regulate 
the future lot of these provinces in "agreement 
with their populations'*. Germany was practically 
permitted by the treaty to continue the blockade 
in the Baltic Sea against Russia; Esthonia and 
Livonia (now Latvia) were to continue under Ger- 
man occupation until "the establishment of law 
and order", and a special agreement was provided 
for a later date, between Russia, Germany, Fin- 
land, and Sweden, to which other Baltic countries 
might also be invited. All war indemnities were 
declared waived, it was mutually promised to ex- 
change all prisoners of war, and economic matters 
were set aside as the subjects of later agreementSw 
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D UT the agreement to waive indemnities pro- 
'^ vided by the Brest-Litovsk Treaty turned out 
to be illusory as far as any advantages to Russia 
were concerned. It was not the Brest Treaty itself 
which prescribed certain payments in gold to be 
made by Soviet Russia to Germany, but a set of 
new agreements ratified at Berlin on September 6, 
1918, between the Russian Soviet Government and 
the German Imperial Government, including, to- 
gether with supplementary provisions of a political 
nature and matters connected with exchange, 
patents, and arbitration, also a series of clauses 
constituting practically a **Supplementary Finan- 
cial Treaty'*. This treaty assigned to Germany a 
sum of 6,000,000,000 marks, declared to be due 
(a) for the war losses of German subjects on Rus- 
sian territory or through Russian occupation, and 
(6) for the expenses incurred by Germany in hous- 
ing and feeding her Russian prisoners. Possibly 
for the reason that Russia did not hold an equally 
large number of German prisoners of war, no 

{provision was included for indemnifying Russia 
or the care of such German prisoners. Stipula- 
tions for payment of these 6,000,000,000 marks 
by Russia were made under the following four 
distinct heads: 

1. 2,500,000,000 marks to be floated as a 6 per 
cent Russian loan. 

2. 1,000,000,000 marks to be delivered in 
goods, not later than March 31, 1920 (the cash 
payment being increased by this sum if the goods 
provided for should fail to be delivered). 

3. 1,500,000,000 marks in cash. This sum was 
divided into two portions: (a) 545,000,000 rubles 
in Tsarist paper money, then valued at the rate 
of iy2 marks to 1 ruble; (fc) 245,564 kilograms of 
fine gold, estimated as worth 683,000,000 gold 
marks. The first instalment, 42,860 kilograms in 
gold, and 90,900,000 paper rubles was to be paid 
September 10, and was actually paid on that date. 
The second instalment was declared due on Sep- 
tember 30, after which there were to be three more 
instalments, payable at intervals of one month. 

4. The balance of 1,000,000,000 marks was to 
be paid to Germany by Finland and Ukraine. 

BuJ shortly after these provisions were ratified 
by Russia and Germany, came the abortive Ger- 
man Revolution. After November 8, 1918, of 
course the Soviet Government made no further 
payments to Germany, and even the German im- 
perialists — who remained in the saddle in spite of 
the "Revolution" — had sufficient sense of humor 
not to demand further payments, which would only 
have been appropriated under the Armistice terms 
imposed by the Allies. For now the "scrap of 
paper" practice was being turned against the Ger- 
mans — they were being treated to their own medi- 
cine. But Russian diplomacy was under no obliga- 
tion to oflFer posthumous explanations of why they 
were treating the Brest-Litovsk Treaty as a "scrap 
of paper". The Russians had made it perfectly 
clear in advance that they would honor tne terms 
of this "Peace of Tilsit", the "brigand peace", 
as it was universally designated among Russian 



leaders, only so long as their enemy still held 
them by the throat and still had the power to en- 
force their compliance with its brutal terms. Lenin, 
for instance, less than two weeks after the signing 
of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, declared in a speech 
delivered at Moscow before the Fourth AU-Russian 
Congress of Soviets (March 14-16, 1918), that 
**we have been compelled to sign a Peace of Tilsit; 
we must not deceive ourselves; we must have the 
courage to face the bitter, unembellished truth." 

**We have signed a Tilsit peace. When Napoleon L 
forced Prussia in 1807 to accept the Tilsit peace, the con- 
queror had defeated all the German armies, occupied the 
capital and all the large cities, established his police, com- 
pelled the conquered to give him auxiliary corps in order 
to wage new wars of plunder for the conquerors, and he 
dismembered Germany, forming an alliance with some 
German states against other German stales. And, never- 
theless, even after such a peace, the German people were 
not subdued. They managed to recover, to rise, and to 
win the right to freedom and independence. 

*To any person able and willing to think, the example 
of the Tilsit peace, which was only one of the many op- 
pressive and humiliating treaties forced upon the Germans 
in that epoch, shows clearly how childishly naive is the 
thought that an oppressive peace is ruinous under all 
circumstances, and that war is the road of valor and 
salvation. The war epochs teach us that peace has in 
many cases in history served as a respite to gather strength 
for new battles. The Peace of Tilsit was the great humilia- 
tion for Germany and at the same time the turning point 
to the greatest national awakening. At that time the 
historical environment offered only one outlet for this 
awakening — a bourgeois state. At that time, over a hun- 
dred years ago, history was made by a handful of noble- 
men and small groups of bourgeois intellectuals, while 
the mass of workers and peasants were inactive and inert. 
Owing to this, history could crawl only with awful slow- 
ness. 

"Now capitalism has considerably raised the level of 
culture in general and of the culture of the masses in 

S articular. The war aroused the masses, awakened them 
y its unheard of horrors and sufferings. The war has 
given impetus to history and now history is rushing along 
with the speed of a locomotive. History is now being 
independently made by millions and tens of millions of 
people. Capitalism has now become ripe for Socialism. 

"Thus, if Russia now moves — and it cannot be denied 
that she does move — from a Tilsit peace to a national 
awakening and to a great war for the fatherland — the 
outlet of such an awakening leads not to the bourgeois 
state but to an international Socialist revolution. We are 
'resistants* since November, 1917. We are for the 'defence 
of our fatherland'. But the war for the fatherland towards 
which we are moving is a war for the Socialist fatherland, 
for Socialism, in which we fight as a part of the interna- 
tional army of Socialism.** 

The Allies are perhaps "a portion of that force 
that ever works for ill and yet produces good." At 
any rate, they have worked so hard to reduce both 
Russia and Germany to a condition where there 
was little left for them to do, aside from taking this 
step of making a joint demonstration against their 
oppressors. This step was certainly "disloyal" ac- 
cording to the expression of Lloyd George — who 
had accustomed himself to think of these two coun- 
tries in terms of British dependencies. The treaty 
of Rapallo seems to indicate that Germany and 
Russia have not yet undergone that "change of 
heart" that would enable them to appreciate the 
blessings of real freedom and democracy as ex- 
pressed in British overlordship. 
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Hoover's View on Russian Transportation 

By Paxton Hibben 

(The Secretary of the Near East Reliefs Special Russian Commission here compares Secretary 
Hoover's estimates with those of other relief authorities.) 



M 



[R. HOOVER, it seems, is determined that no 
L one shall save the starving Russians but him- 
self. This might be all right, if he would only 
save them. But the peculiar attitude which he has 
taken recently that the Russian railways either can- 
not or will not deliver the American grain laid 
down in Russian ports for the famine sufferers and 
that therefore it is useless either for Congress to 



Mr. Hoover, will be deliver- 
ed at these same ports dur- 
ing the next thirty days 
and the prospects are that 
shipments will continue to 
pile up at the ports, with 
very little chance of the 
Russian railroads being able 
to transport to the famine 
area much more than the 



Americm Relief Admutis- 
tration publicity release 107, 
March 6: 

"Incoming cablegrams. 

Moscow: FoUomng ad- 
ditional unloadings of corn 
at Novorossiisk Ship- 
ped into Russia: Feb. 23, 
1,383 tons; Feb. 21, 1,269 
tons; Feb. 22, 1,069 tons." 



appropriate further funds for the shipment of food amount shipped during the Telegram from *'Vesmik**: 
.f ij..tL:„'o ofo^.r;r,cr r«illion« fiT for nrivatc relief last thirty days. "Moscow, Feb. 21: j;he 

"The best shipment 



to Russia's starving millions or for private relief 
committees to solicit contributions for the same 
purpose, distinctly is not feeding the starving Rus- 
sians. It is, one might say, rather talking them 
to death. Mr. Hoover's position is the more re- 
markable in that his own representatives in Russia 
do not seem to agree with him as to the service of 
which Russian ports and railways are capable, 
while chairman Albert A. Johnson, of the Russian 
Commission of the Near East Relief, as well as 
myself, testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture as to our own personal observation of 
transport conditions in Russia, put ourselves on 
record as believing that the Russian railways and, 
shortly, when spring breaks up the ice in the Don 
and the Volga, Russian waterways, can handle all 
the food Mr. Hoover's $20,000,000 will buy and as 
much again, besides. 

In this connection there are some very curious 
results to be obtained from a comparison of Mr. 
Hoover's statements to the press with statements 
from members of his own organization, as well as 
from other informed sources. Thus: 



one day into the famine 
area was 1,400 tons. Nor- 
mally the Russian railroads 
to those regions should be 
able to transport 20,000 
tons, Mr. Hoover said, at- 
tributing the diflSculty ex- 
perienced in handling the 
grain in Russia to lack of 
ifuel, dilapidated equipment 
and incompetent manage- 
ment of the railways." 



Mr, Hoover: 

Associated Press dispatch, 

Washington, March 6: 

•*The number of persons 
who will die from starvation 
Ib famine-stricken Russia is 
almost wholly dependent on 
the Russian railways now 
transporting grain jfor the 
American Relief Adminis- 
tration, Secretary Hoover 
dedared today. 

**During the past thirty 
days 100,000 tons of seed 
wheat and foodstuffs have 
been delivered to seven dif- 
ferent ports on the Baltic 
and Black Seas, but only 
25.000 tons has been trans- 
ported over Russia's demora- 
lised rail system. 

"American relief ships 
have delivered the seed and 
foodstuffs to Reval, Riga, 
Libau and Danzig, on the 
Baltic, and Novorossiisk, 
Theodosia and Odessa on 
the Black Sea. From 120,- 
000 to 140.000 additional 
tons of stuff, according to 



American Relief Adminis- 
tration publicity release 10^, 
March 6: 

"Incoming cablegrams 
Moscow: Unloading of 
ships of com at Novoros- 
sii^ and dispatching trains 
into Russia proceeding not 
only satisfactorily but be- 
yond all expectations. S. S. 
Winnebago finished unload- 
ing February 19. No train 
delay. Altogether 8 out of 
18 trains with corn purchas- 
ed with Congressional ap- 
propriation of 120,000,000 
already dispatched into fa- 
mine region. Following lo- 
cation of trains en route: 
Trains 1 and 3 now between 
Penza and Samara; trains 
2. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 
13 between Kozlov and Du- 
basova, which is junction 
point southwest of Penza. 
Trains 10, 12, and 14 are at 
Balashev. Train 16 at Tsa- 
ritftin, train 15 at Likhaya, 
train 17 on way to Rostov 
and 18 on way to Tsaritsin." 



first A. R. A. steamer 'Win- 
nebago* at Novorossiisk, 
in spite of storms, etc., was 
discharged 29 hours before 
the appointed time. The 
A. R. A. eulogises the intel- 
ligent enthusiasm of the 
Novorossiisk dockers for ex- 
erting their utmost to re- 
lieve their Volga brothers. 
A. R. A. steamers are ex- 
pected to arrive at Odessa 
shortly. The G)nstantinople 
authorities have promised to 
advise Odessa of the pas- 
sage of A. R. A. steamers to 
enable their speedy dis- 
charge. The Nikolaiev port 
is fully equipped to accom- 
modate and discharge 20 
steamers simultaneously.** 

It is interesting to note that the ports of Reval, 
Riga, Libau and Danzig, which Mr. Hoover men- 
tions, are, none of them, in Russia. The port of 
Nikolaiev, where according to Russian official in- 
formation, twenty ships can be discharged simul- 
taneously, was not being used so far as may be 
learned from Mr. Hoover's statement. Of Theo- 
dosia, a '*Vestnik" dispatch from Moscow, of Feb- 
ruary 10, quoted Colonel Haskell, after inspecting 
the port, as having "declared himself fully satis- 
fied with the port facilities available, the supply 
of dock labor, the railway connections, etc." Be- 
sides the three Black Sea ports mentioned by Mr. 
Hoover, there are seven others of which he says 
nothing. The Christian Science Monitor on Feb- 
ruary 24 quoted Dr. Nansen as saying that he "had 
computed that, using the full capacity of the rail- 
ways, 600,000 tons of grain could be carried in be- 
' fore May, by which time it must be finished. This 
was enough to save 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 people. 
But from this 600,000 tons must be taken the 
spring sowing, 400,000 tons, which left only 
200,000 for food." On the showing of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration's publicity, Novoros- 
siisk alone, at the average daily rate established at 
the beginning, without improvement, would handle 
more tonnage in a month than Mr. Hoover says all 
the ports used by the A. R. A. handled in February. 
What then is the prospect "that shipments will 
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continue to pile up at the ports", as Mr. Hoover 
puts it? 

But there is a more serious parallel to be drawn 
between Mr. Hoover's position and that of others 
on this head. It is evident in the following: 



American Relief Adminis- 
tration's publicity release 
110, March 6: 

^Incoming cables. Mos- 
cow: Sir Benjamin Robert- 
son, Director of three re- 
cently amalgamated British 
Relief Societies — the Rus- 
sian Famine Relief Fund, 
Save the Children Fund and 
the Society of Friends, and 
(he world's foremost famine 
authority, who for 35 years 
has been with British Gov- 
emment of Central Province 
of India, in a speech at Liv- 
erpool February 25, declared 
that even if the British 
Government gave one mil- 
lion pounds sterling it 
would be impossible to 
spend it usefully in the next 
two months. His visit to 
Russia was with concur- 
rence of British Government 
on behalf of Imperial War 
Relief Fond. He said that 
the Russian railways are 
strained to breaking point 
by American eflfort, and he 
advised leaving the Ameri- 
cans unhampered to get 
foodstuflfa in Russia. He 
further said that America's 
is the big eflfort that is go- 
ing to save Russia." 

Nou: The sum of £1,100,- 
000 has since been appro- 
priated by the British Par- 
liament for Russian relief. 



Christian Science Monitor, 
February 18: 

SIR B. ROBERTSON 
HOPES TO RAISE 500,000 
POUNDS FOR RUSSIA 
London, Feb. 18 (Special 
cable). — Sir Benjamin Rob- 
ertson, interviewed here last 
night on behalf of The 
Christian Science Monitor 
on the subject of his recent 
visit to Russia. . . It is in 
this respect he holds that 
the British eflfort in the Rus- 
sian area has most to learn 
from Americans. The most 
recent news he received 
points out that the Baltic 
ports are now so much ob- 
structed with ice as to in- 
terfere greatly with the im- 
port of grain on that side of 
Russia. In any case, he 
thinks that the entire ca- 
pacity of the Russian rail- 
ways ought to be devoted to 
the heavy task of transport- 
ing 350,000 tons of food 
which Americans are al- 
ready bringing in. This 
must take at least six weeks, 
as the entire Russian rail- 
way system has ben reduced 
by revolution to a lament- 
able state of disorder. He 
is now himself taking up 
the practical work of im- 
proving the organization on 
the British side and hopes 
to raise £500,000 an4 to 
have grain on the spot in 
Russian ports ready for 
transport up country early 
in April, when the Russian 
railways may be sufficiently 
clear to handle it, without 
interfering with transport 
consignments for the Ameri- 
can mission.** 

Of course Mr. Hoover has said nothing about 
ice obstructing the Northern ports — not an unusual 
phenomenon, after all — to which he has consigned 
so large a part of his relief supplies for Russia 
during these winter months. The impression is 
left with the public that it is the Soviet Government 
which is to blame for delays in shipments through 
these ice-bound harbors. But even aside from 
this, there would appear to be something mani- 
festly queer about these two quotations from Sir 
Benjamin Robertson. It is hardly conceivable 
that between February 18 and the Liverpool meet- 
ing of February 25 (which the A. R. A. publicity 
man ingeniously lays in Moscow), Sir Benjamin 
Robertson could so completely have changed his 
mind as would appear from a study of die two 
qujbtations shove. Compajfratively few ' pteople 
read the Christian Science Monitor, but the publi- 



city matter of the American Relief Administration 
is sent at vast expense broadcast to newspapers 
throughout the United States. Technically, per- 
haps. Sir Benjamin Robertson is not misquoted; 
but the purpose is plain to give the copyreader a 
fine opportunity to head the article emanating from 
the Ainerican Relief Administration, 
"USELESS TO SEND FOOD TO RUSSIA 

BRITISH FAMINE AUTHORITY DECLARES" 

or something of the sort By a similar manoeuvre, 
the New York Evening Journal was induced, on 
February 17, to put the head 

"RUSSIAN FAMINE DANGER NEARLY ENDED^' 
on a statement issued by Mr. Hoover on that date. 

It would seem fairly evident that the aim of the 
A. R. A. publicity matter, as the purpose of Mr. 
Hoover's own declaration of March 6, is plainly 
to discourage any attempt on the part of Congress 
to appropriate further funds for famine relief in 
Russia, and the effect is, of course, to discourage 
private individuals all over the United States from 
giving money to save the starving of the Volga 
valley. In carrying out this purpose, Sir Benja- 
min Robertson is quoted in a sense wholly at var- 
iance not only with his own efforts to raise fimds 
in England to feed Russia's starving, but Dr. Nan- 
sen's efforts to the same end. If Mr. Hoover is 
right, then Sir Benjamin Robertson and Dr. Nansen 
are gulling the European public in asking further 
aid for Russia's famine stricken millions. 

But if Mr. Hoover is wrong, and aid can be got 
to the famine region in time to save more than the 
8,000,000 people it is his program to feed, then 
some 11,000,000 others, who will face stanration 
through Mr. Hoover's efforts to discourage further 
relief from the United States, may well haunt Mr. 
Hoover's dreams for the remainder of his days. 

READ OUR NEXT ISSUE 
It will contain several new and striking articles: 
one on the Future of Art in Russia, by Jacques 
Mesnil; another by S. Stepniak, an analysis of the 
great Nihilist movement in Russia, which helped 
to prepare the minds of the people for the Revolu- 
tion. 
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Is Russia Turning Capitalist? 

By Leonid 

Questions are often asked abroad as to whether 
the Soviet Government is preparing for a complete 
reintroduction of capitalism in Russia. The author 
of this article, who is a frequent contributor to 
**Die Rote Fahne'\ Berlin, thinks not, as may be 
learned from the article itself, which appeared in 
his journal on March 16. The fact that Leonid is 
here writing for German workers will not render 
his remarks out of place wher^ read in other 
countries, 

THE bourgeois press is full of reports of the 
"resurrection of private capital in Russia.'* 
Factory owners are reported as again obtaining 
possession of their concerns, the eight hour day 
is to be abandoned, and the Russian worker again 
to become a slave of capital. 

The Social-Democratic and Independent leaders 
in Germany, particularly the trade union leaders, 
are now exploiting this "information" for their 
purposes. In their press, in meetings, wherever 
they have an opportunity, they refer the worker 
to the rebirth of private cpaital in Russia and 
make the remark: "See to what the communists 
have brought Russia in their struggle against 
capitalism — they are now returning to private 
industry. If you do not wish to suffer the same 
fate in Germany, you must cast out the commun- 
ists and follow our advice." These trade union 
leaders, by their false interpretation of Russian 
conditions, are exploiting these conditions in order 
to deter the German workers from any real strug- 
gle against German capitalists, and to induce them 
to join with Slinnes in working out his plans. 

It is therefore urgently necessary to point out 
in all clarity what is the actual state of the workers 
in Russia, and whether the many reports of a 
new enslavement of the Russian working class 
are true or not. 

Why Was Private Industry Encouraged? 
Half a year ago a portion of the Russian in- 
dustries was denationalized and handed over in 
part to the cooperatives, in part to private owners, 
in the form of leaseholds. What is it that induces 
the Russian workers to take this apparently "un- 
communislic?" step? ^ 

The experience of the last few years in Russia 
has shown that a complete transition to socialist 
economy is not possible at the present time. Rus- 
sian industry is far too weak, the semi-capitalist 
peasantry and petty capital are far too strong. 
The Russian working class, left in the lurch by the 
international proletariat, cannot wage war alone 
against capital, with any chance of success. It is 
apparent in Russia that a transition period must 
still be passed through, in which the Proletarian 
Stale will permit private capital to develop freely, 
within certain limits, without however giving up 
the political domination by the proletariat Mean- 



while, large scale industry, which remains in the 
hands of die State, will develop and form a basis 
for the future socialistic economy. Recognizing 
this historical necessity, the Russian proletariat 
grimly determined to lease out a portion of their 
industry, particularly the petty concerns, under 
specific conditions, to private entrepreneurs. This 
was done particularly with those industries which 
could no longer be maintained by the State be- 
cause of the lack of foodstuffs, fuel, and technical- 
ly trained labor, and were therefore doomed to 
an early collapse. In leasing out these concerns, 
the Slate practically attains three ends. In the 
first place, the concerns themselves are preserved 
for the future, i. e., for a future resocialization. 
In the second place, the lessees oblige themselves 
to repair the production instruments and to deliver 
a portion of their product to the State. In the 
third place, the leasing of these small concerns 
relieved the national provisioning organs of a 
certain load and made certain the supply to nation- 
alized industry. 

The Struggle with the New Industrial Capitalists 

A new form of private capital thus arises in 
Russia. He is in error who believes that this fact 
is taken lightly in Russia. On the contrary: the 
significance of a strengthening of private capital 
in the Proletarian Soviet State is by no means 
underestimated in Russia. 

After a defeat, the bourgeoisie always becomes 
discouraged and cowardly. After a victory — and 
it is thus that the bourgeoisie regards the admission 
of private industry to Soviet Russia — it becomes 
impudent and picks up its courage for new efforts, 
for new exploitation. There is no doubt that the 
new private owners will begin to feel their oats 
in Russia. The first form of their new arrogance 
will be a sharpened exploitation of the workers in 
private industries. 

The workers will have to resist most emphatical- 
ly. But how? 

Let us take a concrete case. In a new Russian 

Erivate factory, the owner undertakes to exploit 
is workers more severely. He does not observe 
the Soviet laws, his treaties with the national offices 
and with the workers themselves ("Collective Con- 
tracts"), he does not provide the prescribed safe- 
guards for labor, he does not enforce an eight- 
hour day. The workers prepare to fight these en- 
croachments. At first, they seek protection from 
the Slate. The authorities bring the responsible 
owners before the courts and punish them. 

Several such court procedures against owners 
have already taken place in Russia and will be 
of great interest for every German working man. 
In the Russian Province of Vitebsk, a large num- 
ber of owners faced a grave accusation. The trial 
showed that a number of serious violations of the 
Laws on Labor Protection had taken place.* The 

•An article by S. Kaplun, of the Commissariat of Labott 
on the subject of these laws will be found in ^Labor Laws 
of Soviet Russia**, published by the Friends of Sovid 
Russia. 
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eight-hour day was often exceeded; young workers 
were much exploited. What was the decision of 
the court? It sentenced several owners to prison 
terms, others to heavy fines, half of which sums 
went to the Volga famine sufferers and half for tlie 
erection of vacation homes for the workers. 

This example, taken from a large number of 
such cases, will show the German worker most 
clearly what is the difference between a Soviet 
State and a Democratic German Republic ruled 
by Social-Democrats. In Russia, the owners get 
jail sentences from the State for violations of the 
eight-hour day; in Germany it is the State itself 
which violates the eight-hour day (as in the case 
of the Labor Time Law for the railroads)* and 
leaves the workers to the mercy of their employers. 

But in the struggles against the owners there 
will no doubt also be cases in Russia (for instance, 
when the workers in the private industries make 
new wage demands) in which the conflict will 
assume sharper forms, and the support of the 
State will no longer be sufficient, and will make 
necessary an independent and militant action of 
the workers. What then? Shall the workers then 
stand alone in their struggle, in the private in- 
dustries? No, they will have a powerful support 
in the trade unions. 

New Tasks of the Trade Unions 

Until recently, there was a profound difference 
between Western Europe and Soviet Russia both in 
the content and in the objects of the trade union 
struggle. After the November Revolution, the old 
purpose of the trade union movement, i. e., eco- 
nomic class struggle for the workers, was no 
longer valid. For the rule of the bourgeoisie had 
been eliminated, all industry nationalized, the pri- 
vate owner deposed. Did it follow that the trade 
anions from then on no longer had any right to 
exist in Russia, and should be dissolved? By no 
means. New times mean new tasks. And if there 
no longer remained any private industry in Russia, 
the trade unions still had the task of organizing 
N^,^^^the national industry and taking over the manage- 
\^ment of the entire economic process, hand in hand 
\ with the Proletarian Government apparatus.. And 
besides, the trade unions still retained their old 
task of labor protection, of regulating wage scales, 
etc., in which the trade unions no longer functioned 
. as opponents, but as functionaries, as instruments, 
L^ofjhe State. 

Now that private capital is being resuscitated, 
>^ — the trade unions will lose their government char- 
acter and recover their former significance for 
the most part. As the Russian trade unions are 
again faring an exploiting class, a capitalist class, 
i they will return to the main task still assumed by 
/ the trade union movement in capitalist Europe: 
L the organization and systematic guidance of the 
working class against private owners. The trade 
anions in Russia will see to it that not a single 
worker in any private industry will become a help- 
less victim of capitalist exploitation. They will 
always aid the workers with every means at their 



command in securing their demands. They urill 
even carry out strikes in private enterprises, if 
no other remedy should be of avail. 

The Russian trade unions therefore have the 
same struggle to wage today as have those in Ger- 
many. And yet there is a mighty difference be- 
tween the two countries. In Germany, we behold 
a dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and a persecution 
of all trade union class struggle (for instance, in 
the latest railroad strike). In Russia the prole- 
tariat rules, and the battling trade unions will 
have the most complete' support of the State. In 
Germany: trade union leaders allied and co-operat- 
ing with capital; in Russia: trade union leaders 
are actual functionaries of the revolutionary work- 
ing class, and the trade union organizations are 
a school for the training of a new industrial 
proletariat 



Books Reviewed. 

Although one of the books reviewed below appearod 
several years ago, we think the name of its author will 
still entitle it to the attention of our readers, 

THE JAPS IN SIBERIA: A Record of Repression, Ont- 
rage, and Murder. An Appeal to International Organ- 
ized Labor, by Robert Williams, Ben Tillett, M. P^ 
J. Bromley, Neil Maclean, M. P., J. E. Mills, M. P^ 
Robert SmilUe. London, 1922. 8-page leaflet. 

This leaflet, issued by the English labor leaders enumerat- 
ed above, and circulated by the British '^Hands Off Russia** 
Committee to all Socialist, Labor, Trade Union Central 
Organizations, and to the press of the working class moTO- 
ment throughout the world, is an admirable supplement 
to the interesting article by Max Strypyansky which ap- 
peared in Soviet Russia for March 1, 1922. It will be 
recalled that the material for this article was drawn chiefly 
from two pamphlets issued by the Special Delegation of 
the Far Eastern Republic at Washington, D. C, in January 
and February of this year. Soviet Russia must be defended 
at all costs from invasion both from the West and from 
the East, and in the East the first bulwark the enemy 
will have to surmount is the Far Eastern Republic. That 
Republic, based on a political philosophy far different from 
that of the Proletarian Dictatorship, is nevertheless, in spite 
of its retention of the institution of private property and 
of a number of other time-dishonored vestiges, so great 
an advance over the reactionary feudalism of Japan, that 
the Japanese Covernroent is determined not to tolerate 
it as a neighbor. The Japanese plan to absorb Siberia 
must begin by swallowing the Far Eastern Republic, and it 
is easy therefore to understand that Soviet Russia must 
hope to see this bulwark maintained as long as possible. 
After the Japanese hunger for the fisheries and mines of 
the Maritime Province has dined luxuriantly on these 
littoral resources, the next gulp will probably aim to in- 
clude forei^try and cattle morsels farther to the westward, 
and then Soviet Russia will have to act, for west of Chita 
is Irkutsk, and then you are already in Soviet Siberia. 

J. W. H. 



THROUGH SIBERIA, THE LAND OF THE FUTURR. 
By Fndtjof Nansen, G. C V. O., D. Sc, Ph. D., 
Professor of Oceanography in the University of Chria- 
tiania. (London. Heinemann. 1914). 

Is there a practical all-water route from Petrograd u 
Yeniseisk? In August, 1913, the steamer Correct sailed 
from Tromeo, Norway, carrying three representatiTes of 
the Siberian Company. Their object was '^nothia'- lem 
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than another serious attempt to open up a regular trade 
connection with the interior of Siberia via the Kara Sea 
and the mouth of the Yenisei." Dr. Fridtjof Nansen was 
the company*s guest of honor, though be remarks that it 
was a riddle to him why he was made one of the party 
unless it might be that he was interested in Siberia and had 
*'had soime little experience of going through the ice." 
To us it is no riddle. They wisely invited Nansen — Arctic 
explorer, oceanographer, geographer, ethnologist, states- 
man. We are fortunate in having his account of that 
journey by water and land from Tromso to Vladivostok. 
In wealth of information **Through Siberia, the Land of 
the Future" is premier among works on Siberia, while it 
possesses all the charm of description of those earlier 
books, Tirst Crossing of Greenland" and "Farthest North". 
As a lifelong student of out-of-door Nature Fridtjof Nansen 
sees what he looks at and makes scientific inferences from 
what he sees; his inferences reach into deep waters and 
beneath tundra and mountain; they connect the present 
with a prehistoric past. 

On August 25, twenty days after leaving Tromso, the 
Correct reached the Yenisei Estuary, thirty miles wide. 
^'What a huge broad mass of water flows out into the 
Arctic Ocean here; it makes a powerful impression. It 
gives one the feeling of being at the entrance of one of 
the great water-arteries of the world." Much of this water 
has come all the way from the mountains of Mongolia. 
The Yenisei, including its tributaries the Selenga and 
Angara (outlet of lake Baikal) is about 3000 miles long 
with a drainage basin of 970,000 sq. miles. 

Before going far the Correct met a steamer and two 
lighters from up river with cargoes to be taken in ex- 
change for the cement with which the Correct was loaded. 
On board one of the lighters were two camels from 
Mongolia, two bears from the Siberian forests, a wolf and 
a roebuck, all going to Europe to be sold. "The deck 
of the other lighter was filled with great beams of 
Siberian cedar, deal and pine. In the hold they had 
bales of flax and hemp, hides, wool and hair. Then there 
were quantities of reindeer and elk horns, and about 
thirty tons of graphite, etc. It gave one a sense of 
standing at the gate of an immense country which con- 
tained everything from the tundra and forests of the 
north to the deserts of Mongolia far to the south." Chang- 
ing to a much smaller boat, the Omul, the party 
proceeded on the up-river trip of more than a thousand 
miles. This aflforded Dr. Nansen opportunity to study the 
chief of Siberia's most northern industries: the fishing 
carried on every summer in the lower part of the Yenisei; 
this stream, turbid yet unpolluted, is one of the great 
fishing-rivers of the world. 

On they go through seemingly endless tundra, then 
gradually into wooded land. The first trees are small 
larches in lat. 69^ 43* N., growing in soil underlain by 
permanently frozen earth. But imperceptibly there is 
increase in size and variety; they are slowly gliding into 
the most extensive forest in the world. "From here it 
spreads unbrokenly to the cultivated tracts and steppes 
of the south, and far to the south of lake Baikal — an 
extent of more than 1200 miles in a straight line from 
north to south— and from the Ural Mountains on the west 
to the Pacific and Kamchatka on the east, more than 
3700 miles, a single continuous mantle of forest, only 
broken by the broad waters of quiet-fioiring rivers. This 
is the Siberian tmga." Room, plainly, for the making of 
wide meadow-lands and hence for the rearing of horses 
and cattle. At length an actual agricultural region. "There 
is a splendid deep soil, rich in mould. . . What a rich 
cotmtry, what immense future possibilities." September 
21 Dr. Nansen reached the city of Yeniseisk, where he 
left the river to travel more than two hundred miles in 
a four-wheel tarantass, going — as is usual in Siberian 
travel — anight and day, the horses on a gallop, over good 
roadM and bad; hence a fearful jolting. "I never expected 
to hold together so long." Then by rail to Vladivostok. 
At each important point Dr. Nansen was met by geogra- 
phic societies, oflBciids and crowds of p^dple — ^all interested 



in the object of the journey; for, in spite of the trans- 
Siberian railway, the people feel that their most important 
products are shut in. 'These great rivers seem made for 
the traffic. . . They all seem to point to the Arctic Ocean 
as the solution." Dr. Nansen makes it clear that the 
call of the soil— crying for the plough — is reenforced by 
the lure of mineral wealth, especially in the Ural region: 
gold, iron, copper, silver, lead, coal, and oil; though the 
real gold of Siberia is her rich black soil. 

'Through Siberia" is well indexed, while three maps 
and over 150 illustrations add greatly to the interest of the 
text. It closes with a valuable appendix on the navigation 
of the Kara Sea. In summing up, the author points out 
that "the difficulties of navigation from Europe to the 
estuaries of the Yenisei and Obi lie almost exclusively in 
the ice conditions of the Kara Sea, between Novaya Zemlya 
and Yamal, and we must be prepared in some years to 
find the passage of this sea difficult, occasionally very 
difficult, while the season during which navigation is pos- 
sible is always short." But he indicates that a degree of 
mastery of the Kara Sea may be achieved through a 
systematic study of its oceanographic and meteorological 
features; knowledge so gained — supplemented with con- 
tinuous yearly surveys of ice conditions by means of 
the wireless telegraph and the aeroplane or hydroplane — 
will be indispensable to a successful development of the 
sea route in question. 

One closes this book with the conviction that Siberia is, 
indeed, as Dr. Nansen so felicitously terms it, "The land 
of the future". E. H. 



Branch Activities 

SUPERIOR, Wis., recently held a most success- 
ful tag day, netting $864. When the F. S. R. organ- 
izer reached Superior, and asked permission to 
speak to the high school pupils on the matter of 
relief, the request was readily granted by the prin- 
cipal. 

BALTIMORE, Md., has held a very successful 
bazaar that enlisted the acivity of the whole branch. 

BROCKTON, Mass., conducted a house-to-house 
collection. The comrades received a donation 
from the well-known manufacturers, the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., in the form of 100 pairs of shoes. 

COLUMBUS, Ohio, is conducting a food and 
clothing drive. This is the largest thing that the 
Colmnbus comrades have attempted and they pro- 
mise to excell. 

EUREKA, Cal., held a fine entertainment, and 
reaped a neat simi for relief. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., is arranging a concert 
with volunteer artistic talent. A well-biown Min- 
neapolis painter has contributed a work of art to 
the Minneapolis branch. 

CHICAGO, 111., has an insatiable appetite for 
Roll Calls. The comrades are sending out 37,500 
Calls and promise to make the record during the 
campaign. Chicago has despatched a carload of 
shoes, clothing, seed wheat, medicines, tools, etc. 

The Volkszeitungy New York City, has contribut- 
ed two truckloads of clothing. Clothes continue 
to come in from all parts. Canada is about to 
make a large shipment. 
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Financial Statement, Friends of Soviet Russia 

For Period August 9, 1921— February 28, 1922, 

FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

National Office, New York, N. Y. 
201 West 13th Street 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

From date of organization, August 9, 1921 to February 28, 1922. 

The INCOME of the National Office is received chiefly from Local F. S. R. Conferences and 
Workers' Organizations. Receipts are issued for income received. Receipt Nos. 1 to 3379 
for income received to January 31, 1922 have been previously reported in detail, a total of. . $371,098.26 
(Receipt No. 3380 issued for valuables received, and not for cash, was omitted from the Feb- 
ruary list in error but will be published subsequently). Receipts Nos. 3381 to 4053 for in- 
come received during February are reported in detail in our official organ "Soviet Russia" 
dated March 1 and 15, 1922, a total of 46,864i.60 

Total received and acknowledged 417,962.86 

The above income was deposited in a bank account, and before it was withdrawn for relief pur- 
poses there was received from the bank INTEREST amounting to 183.13 

Making a TOTAL INCOME of 418,145.99 

From which must be DEDUCTED the following items: 

(1) Remittances received as contributions which the bank refused to honor 

(Receipt Nos. 1 and 214) $274.25 

(2) Remittance addressed "Soviet Russia** received by us in error (Receipt 

No. 1900) 17.94 

(3) Checks temporarily returned by bank to be signed (Receipt No. 282(\ 

3364 and 3732) 181.60 

(4) Exchange and discount on checks received 10.94 

(5) Expenses incurred and charged to National Office by Locals 270.93 

(6) Lawyer's fees and bail premium for Local workers arrested for making 

appeals 425.00 1.18a66 

Leaving the INCOME RECEIVED by National Office 416.965.33 

HOW THE FUNDS AND CLOTHES WERE COLLECTED: 
In order to assist Locals and Workers* organizations to collect funds and clothes the National 
Office sent speakers throughout the conttry, published advertisements and literature and sup- 
plied buttons for sale and contribution lists for making appeals to individuals. The amount 
of money which the National Office spent for this purpose is explained in Statement "B** 
below. The National Office could charge most of this amount to Locals making them pay 
for speakers* services and expenses and for literature distributed in their territory, although 
that would mean a lot more office work, more bookkeeping. But it is better for every one to 
know how much the National Office spends to help Locals — probably less than the Locals 
would spend for the same speakers and literature if they incurred these expenses themselves. 
But because this money was spent to help Locals and Workers* Organizations raise the 
money which they send to the National Office it is deducted from the amount which they sent 
In order to show how much the income received by the National Office amounts to after de- 
ducting all expenses paid by Locals and all publicity and appeal expenses paid by the Na- 
tional Office, Thus: Publicity and Appeal Expenses paid by National Office 26,054.00 

Leaving INCOME received by National Office LESS COST OF COLLECTING FUNDS AND 

CLOTHES 390,911.33 

EXPENSES: 

In order to carry on the work of receiving funds, valuables and clothes, making appeals, and 
spending the money for relief, the National Office needs a secretary, office employees and a 
business office. The expenses paid for these needs are explained in Statement "CT* below. 
They represent $2.86 for each $100 of funds remaining after deducting the cost of appealing 
for funds and clothes. They amount to 11,16539 

Leaving a balance AVAILABLE FOR RELIEF of Soviet Russia of 379.745.94 

Moit of this amount has already been SPENT FOR RELIEF, as follows: 

Food Shipments, direct $ 2,185.73 

American Federated Russian Famine Relief 0)mmittee, purchasing agent for 

F. S. R. food and equipment 328,200.00 

Manufacture of 1000 dresses by donated labor of I.L. G. W. U 2^.94 

Freight, express, trucking, warehouse, packing, and cartage charges on old 

clothes contributed 2,493.93 

Federated, International and Russian (inference expenses 825.33 

Bail, Legal fees and relief for delegate from Workers* International Famine Re- 
lief Committee detained on Ellis Island 1,251.25 337,24^.18 



Leaving a balance: ON H\ND of 42,500.76 
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Which is mostly in CASH ready to be spent for RELIEF but is also represented partly by 
OTflER ASSETS to be used for raising funds of FOR EXPENSES of the business office, as 
follows: 

Gash in Bank 34,102.43 

Petty Cash on hand l.OOl.OO 

Advances to Sections, Locals and Speakers 2,970.22 

Office Furniture and Equipment (Cost) 1,165.86 

Deposits for Electricity, Cas, and Lease 245.00 

Books purchased for Sale, less Sales 3,116^ 
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42,500.76 



PUBUQTY AND APPEAL EXPENSES 

•Wages: 

Speakers and Organizers | 3,252.43 

Publicity 480.00 

Traveling— Speakers and Organizers 6590.26 

Postages 2,488.28 

Envelopes and Wrappers 223.95 

Official Organ "Soviet Russia"— subsidy 1,300.00 

Bulletins and Financial Reports printed and distributed 1,422.02 

Advertisements 1,909.70 

Leaflets and folders printed and distributed 2,5%.59 

Posters, window cards, etc 347.00 

Motion Picture and Stereopticon Equipment 2,660.95 

Cuts, mats, cartoons, etc 941.79 

Organization supplies, lists, buttons, etc 1,128.49 

Racial and Language Sections preliminary expenses 625.00 

Printing pamplilets and cards for Sale 886.62 

26,853.08 

Less sale of pamphlets and cards 799.08 

TOTAL $26,054.00 

BUSINESS OFnCE EXPENSES 

•Wages: 

Secretary | 1.280.00 

Office Staff 5312.48 

Office Rent 615,00 

Office Space — Fittings, alterations, maintenance, cleaning, light and heat 779.58 

Office Furniture Rent 20.00 

Office Supplies, etc 718.65 

Printing and Stationery 1,112.82 

Telegrams 319.79 

Telephone 53.77 

Outside *phone calls, carfares, etc 110.05 

Auditor's charges 343.25 

TOTAL $11,16539 

AUDITOR'S CERTinCATE 

I have examined the accounts of the National O.'fice of the Friends of Soviet Russia, New York, N. Y., 
for the period from the date of organization, August 9, 1921 to February 28, 1922, a period of nearly 
seven months. 

I received all the information and explanations I demanded. Any contributor not receiving both an 
official receipt and a published acknowledgment of his contribution should communicate with me. Valuables 
received to be sold for the fund, but not yet sold, are not included in the above statement. Qothes and 
other necessaries received for shipment are not included. Expenses have been paid promptly, but expenses 
incurred and not paid are not included. 

The above statement, **A'', **B'', and "C, are of the National Office only and are not consolidated to 
include receipts and disbursements of affiliated locals. Remittances from locals on account of net income 
are included. Locals are responsible to their own contributors for the acknowledgment and disposition of 
funds collected. 

In my opinion the above statements, "A", "B", and **C are drawn up to present a true and correct view 
of the cash transactions for the period, and of the state of the funds as at the close of the period, February 
28, 1922. 



2764 Creston Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
March 31, 1922. 



(Signed) J. B. Collincs Woods, 

Charttred Accountamt 



* Maximum rate of wages is $40 per veek. 
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Relief Contributions, April 1-15 

Here is a complete list of contributions received by the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia, 
tOl West 13th St^ from April 1 to IS, inclusive. The size of this list make it seem probable that the total for 
April will come up to that of our best month in 1921 (October, $93,000). Is your contribution listed here? The 
following abbreviations will be easily understood: **F, 5. R., Friends of Soviet Russia; RC, Contribution received 
in response to ''Roll CalT. 



MmcN; Contributor§ dmmmt Xee. if*. 

6071 SfmiMtUaer, N. Y. C 1.00 

0072 CaoceUed 

0073 Jobn Zabnik. Lusero*. Pa 2S.00 

0074 C. Umnom, Napoleon. N. Dalu 25.00 
007$ Wm. Speck. RC Buffalo. N. Y. 10.00 
0076 TimoMij Dairchuk.AC Moatreal, 

Canada 7.00 

OOn L. Joba. RC Lfnch Minea. Kj. 86.50 

0078 L. Krena. RC BelUvia. Ohio 9.2S 
6079 R. L. Benainger. RC Succom, 

SMk.. Canada M.46 

6000 Bror Akeraon, ac Uttla Falla, 

Minn 4.75 

0081 M. Kaely. Dagaa Mines. Pa... 5.00 

6082 Lm>. Hoffman. Elyria. Ohio.. 0.7S 

6083 F. S. R. Branch. RC Hartford, 
Conn. 1S.00 

6084 PhiUp Crrrywaiy, RC Nanty 
Glo. Pa 12.75 

6085 Mrs. M. Sembe.t, N. Y. C. 1.00 

6086 F. S. R. Branch, Chicago. lU. lOOO.OO 

6087 F. S. R. Branch. San Franeiaco, 
CaL 150.00 

6088 F. S. R. Branch, Bridgepart, 
Conn. 60.00 

6089 Eraeet Goenter. RC Sanu Cms, 
Cal 50.00 

6090 Enauce Seligman. N. Y. C... 10.00 

6091 Eveljn. N. Hughan. N. Y. C. 10.00 
6002 Erik * Mrs. E. A. Eriksoa, 

Berkeley. Cal 10.00 

6098 Herman Hlntx. RC Bloomfield, 

H. J 10.00 

6094 Joe Dratee. RC Detroit. Mich. 8.00 

6095 J. D. Uscoff. RC N. Y. C 3.00 

6096 Marfarei Dyer. Rockford. lU... 2.00 

6097 Jesnetie C. Classberg. B'klyn.. 
If. Y 2.00 

6098 Nsthan Bialor, n. Y. C 1.00 

6099 ChM. E. Shrum. RC Flora. 111. 1.00 

6100 I. F. Crabill. RC Flora. Ul... .25 

6101 Wa. Quney Jr.. RC Flora. HI. 1.00 
6108 R«Ua W. ChAuc,, liC Flora. lU. 1.00 
6108 R. A. Owen. Ac Flora. Ill 1.00 

6104 £. E. Marshall KC Flora. HI. 1.00 

6105 M. S. Dickenon. RC Flora. UL .50 

6106 1m, Tvllott. RC Flora. Ul 1.00 

6107 n. W. Drebtna. mo Akron. O. 24.50 

6108 T. Tofan, RC Braeaide. Ont. 
^aaAm , 11.00 

6109 T. Kolnogoffuik. Massena. N.Y. 5.00 

6110 W. Yooko. RC Hartshome. 
Okk. 10.40 

6111 P. Kochinoff. Kansas C. Kana. 50.00 
€112 I. Zerchenko. RC E. Hammond. 

Ind 44.50 

6I1S T. Vadlerich. RC Kirklaad 

L«ke» Ont.. Canada 22.00 

6114 F. J. Milepchik. Fsirhope. Ala. 

2 gold wedding rlnc* 

6115 I. Mi»esm»kj, RC, N. Y. C. 25.75 

6116 Heofy Lake, RC Mayger, Ore. 13.00 

6117 A. Booxkc. RC ArUngton. Wash. 10.00 
Ollf L. C £v«l, RC Edmonds. 

y^-li 8.00 

6119 Dan Ksdisn. Great Falls. Mont. 3.00 

6130 £. I. Johnson, Borke. Idsho.. 2.00 

6121 Mr. St Mrs. Geo. B. Nelson. 

G»nter City. Minn 2.00 

6121 Made Molsoter. Seattle. Wash. 1.00 

6123 C.K Holt. RC Brockton. Msss. 10.00 

61J4 Nkk Kasenkow. Nacmine. Alu, 

Canada 10.00 

6U5 Sam Kosenkow. Nscmine. Alta, 

Canada 8.00 

6136 Mrs. Nelly Knsenkow. Nac- 
mine. Alu. Canada 8.00 

6127 Marko Rndyk. Nacmine. Alu. 
Csnada 10.00 

6128 Mrs. M. Rndyk. Nacmine, Alu, 
Csnada 10.00 

6129 Sofron Suslok. t^acmlna. Alu, 
Csnada 10.00 

6138 Leo Panasky, Nacmine, Alu, 

Canada 5.00 

6131 Anna Varm. Roebllng. N. J... 5.00 

6132 F. S. R. Brsnch. aerelsnd. O. 205.05 

6133 F. S. R. Branch. QereUnd. O. 553.51 

6134 J. Nl«ier, RC, New Baden, HI. 50.50 



CamtribiOwt 

6135 Workmen's Edn. Assn., Inc., KG 
San Francisco, Cal 

6136 Ed. SaavUto. lasu 1S643.44-7, 
Eveleth. Minn 

6137 A. Yordock, List 12121, Kulp- 
mont. Pa 

6138 C. CecU Rhodes. RC JanesriUe, 
Wis. 

6139 Dramatic Club & Workers Gym* 
nastic Union. Cleveland. Ohio. 

6140 Lith. Ut. Soc. Br. 62. Stough- 
ton, Maas. 

6141 Ida Wilaon RC liulath. Minn, 

6142 Cancelled, Issueu by mistake. 

6143 F. S. R. Branch. N. Y. C 

6144 C Chrissa&des. RC Newark, 
N. J 

6145 Frank Koos, Terre Haute, .Ind. 

6146 Bert Chata. Terre Haute. Ind. 

6147 A. E. Anderson. Butte. MonU 

6148 M. P. Stone. SilvertM. Tezaa 

6149 W. S. Holcomb, imperial CaL 

6150 H. S. Wilkin. Magnolia Beach, 
Wash 

6151 F. S. R. Branch. Superior. Wis. 

6152 F.S.R. Branch. 4^wrence. Mass. 

6153 Young Peoples Int'L League, 
Lawrence Msssi .............. 

6154 Bro. of* Psinters No. 1251, 
Bklyn, N. Y 

6155 Cloeson * EmiUe Gilbert, Ran* 
dolph Ctr.. Vt 

6156 A. M. Cavari. RC Nakusp. B. 
C. Canada 

6157 John Shrade. RC Oakland. CaL 

6158 F. S. R. Br., Cliffaide. N. J. 

6159 Nels Lofgren. RC Fort Fraser, 
B. C. Canada 

6160 C.A. Bargcr. RC Fair Oaks. Cal. 

6161 W. S. & D. D. F. Br. 338, 
Duquain, 111 

6162 Chas. Donner. RC Wellington, 
B. C, Canada 

6163 J. Lanes. Riverriew. Fla 

6164 Jos. Lindner. RC Sanu Maria, 
Cal 

6165 L. T. Munkachy. RC Zanesrill*, 
Ohio. 

6166 W. Stamenovich. San Francisco, 
Cal 

6167 P. Enrico. AtUntic City. N. J. 

6168 Roby C Day. Meadvilln. Pa. 

6169 L. Crokserts. Downey P.O. CaL 

6170 Dr. Ford Eastman. Erie. Pa... 

6171 Kalle Wesanen. RC GrayUng, 
Bfich 

6172 E. Iraellte RC, N. Y. C 

6173 C Cecil Rhodes, Janesrille. 
Wis. 

6174 A. Kislala. RC Sandoral. IlL 

6175 Wm. S. Daltan. RC Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

6176 Socialist from Tenn., Terea 
Hsute. Ind 

6177 Sbor Ratolest Miraci 65. Neffs, 
Ohio 

6178 Mate Rumors. List 4117. Co- 
Iambus. Ohio 

6179 Herman Helminen, RQ, Green- 
▼ille. N. H. :. 

6180 J. P. Dunseth. Portland. Ore. 

6181 J. Mellnik. RC Sault Ste Marie, 
Ont.. Csnada 

6182 F. S. R. Branch. East Chi- 
cage, Ind 

6183 ConsUntine Matos, RC Harmar- 
Tille, Ps 

6184 Psnl Kopawita. RC Lawrence, 



6185 A. Bonar. RC Brockton. Mass. 

6186 O. Shiemko. Chester. Pa 

6187 N. Rnsio. Cmm Lynne. Pa 

6188 Mike Suchy. RC Pamsssus. Pa. 

6189 L. W. S.. Moline. Ill 

6190 C. DoblinskT. Moline. HI 

6191 A. Obodowsky. RC Big Bsy, 
Mich 

6192 A. Moller. RC Inwood. N. Y. 
1 6193 Stere Pochnesky, RC IseUn, Pa. 



42.75 

82.10 

29.50 

15.50 

15.10 

11.85 
11.70 

8468.22 

6.83 
2.50 
2.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

^000.00 

250.00 

19.06 

100.00 

50.00 

49.00 
27.00 
26.00 

24.00 
20.00 

20.00 

20.00 
15.00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 
19.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 

7.00 
7.00 

5.00 
20.00 
20.00 

3.50 

18.07 
5.44 

145.00 

43.00 

80.00 

20.00 

I2.no 

5.00 
5.00 
36..sn 
16.55 
12.00 

24.50 
16.20 
11.50 



Ace. No, 



ContribtUon 



Amoum 



6194 Taconu Central 4«al>or CoancU, 
Tacoma. Wash 29.50 

6195 F. S. R. Branch. RC Gary. Ind. 85.75 

6196 Workers ReUef Club. PortUnd. 

Or ; 1035.00 

6197 Swedish Aid Society. Portland, 

Ore 25.00 

6198 F. Johnson. RC Port Esdngtoo, 

B. C. Canada 17.00 

6199 Coppersmith's Union No. 95, 

San Francisco. Cal 10.00 

6200 F.rmine Kohn, RC, N. Y. C 10.00 

6201 K. Poluuski. RC New Csstle, 

Pa 20.00 

6202 F. W. Mayer. St. Psul. Minn. 5.00 

6203 E. R. Bobb. Enderly. B. C, 
Canada 5.00 

6204 W. H. Daughs. Princeton. Ida. 5.00 

6205 W. S. & D. B. F. Br. 133, 
Dsyton. Ohio 5.00 

6206 E. M. Curry, Kalamasoo. Mick. 5.00 

6207 Mary E. Miller. CoU.. Miami, 

Fla 7J5 

6208 Albert Keitel. RC Uceombe. 

Alu. Canada 5.00 

6209 J. Etberidge. Lockney. N. M. 5.00 

6210 W. S. & D. o. F. Br. 175, 

Erie, Pa 5.00 

6211 Max Aben, Pnuce Rupert. B. 

C. Canada 5.00 

6212 Aiden P. Ripley. Boston. Mass. 5.00 

6213 Fred A. Smith. Goldfield. Ner. 5.00 

6214 F. J. Eimert. Miles City. Mont. 5.00 

6215 Elsie Msthew, Ridgely. Md. .. 4.00 

6216 F. S. R. Br.. Spokane. Wash. 147.50 

6217 Coll. at masquerade. Cloquet, 

Minn 9.50 

6218 Elinor Teitlinen. Cloquet. Blinn. 5.00 
0219 G. Verhulat, CoUinsville. IlL 4.00 

6220 H. W. L. Dana, Cambridge, 

Mass. 4.00 

6221 Wm. R. Hslland. San Antonio, 
Texas 8.00 

6222 Anih. Korbel. Endicott. N. Y. 3.00 

6223 Mrs. M- E* David. San Fran- 
cisco. Cal IM 

6224 Mrs. Mary Hannon, San Fran- 
cisco. Cal 1.00 

6225 E. McLean. Manchester. N. H. 8.00 

6226 Theodore Bossle. Dsllss. Texaa f.00 

6227 Chas. W. Hadik. PortUnd. Ore. 8.00 

6228 H. Pannkuk, Meservey. lows .. 8.00 

6229 Dom. Zsri, Ssn . rsocisco. CaL XOO 

6230 Harry Peltimsn, N. Y. C 8.00 

6231 Anns Schaarschmidt. Rochester, 

N. Y. 1.00 

6233 M. Ulianitxky. Kenosha. Wis... 5.00 

6233 George Berger. Cincinnati. Ohio 1.00 

6234 Walter Barrett. Abbotaford, B. 

C, Canada 1.0b 

6235 W. S. * D. B, F. No. 80, 
Csmden. N. J 1.00 

6236 F. S. R. Br.. Hibbinc Minn. 103.52 

6237 F. S. R. m.. Rochester. N. Y. 200.00 

6238 W. S. & D. B. F. No. 346, 
Boonton. N. J 80.00 

6239 P.Eablad. RC Westrose. Alta, 
Canada 66.00 

6240 Louis Untermerer. RC N. Y. C 85.00 

6241 G. V. Summer. RC McMunay, 

Wssh 80.00 

6843 P. McDonnel. Lac St. Anna, 

Alberu. Canada 85.00 

6243 J. T. Husgrove. L. Beach. Cal.. 85.00 

62U S. Vaitkus. PhiladelphU. Pa... 25.00 

6245 Chas. Retsky. Chicago. Ill 25.00 

6246 S. Holt. Seal Alu. Can 24.00 

6247 LouU Kardos, RC Oevcland. O. 22.00 

6248 T. Lindberg. RC Milwsukee, 

Wis. 20.00 

6249 A. Lind. RC Chicago. lU... 20.00 

6250 A. Salninen. Berkeley. Cal... 20.00 

6251 Mrs. Anns C. dwenson. Oak- 

Und, Csl 8.00 

6252 F. Whisler. RC rir«>baufh. CaJ. 5.00 

6253 Vern Speigle. hi. Hicksville. O. 5.00 
0264 C. W. Hintoo. RC SaUnevUle, 

Ohio 1.80 
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6355 lUrry Qemnk,* RC HamUamck, 
Mich 

i3S6 Son* & Danghten of Norway, 
Petefabnrg, Alaska 

6257 Joseph Mavrio. RC Chiaholm, 



6258 

6359 

6260 
6361 
6262 
6263 
6264 



6265 
6266 

6267 
6268 
6269 

6270 
6271 

6272 
6273 
6274 
6275 

6276 

6277 
6278 

6279 

6280 

6281 

6283 

6283 

6384 

6285 

6286 
6287 
6288 
6289 
6290 
6291 
6292 
6293 

6294 

6295 
6296 

6297 
6298 
6299 

6300 

6301 

6302 

6303 
6304 

6305 
6306 

6307 
6308 
6309 

6310 

6311 

6312 

6313 
6314 

6315 
6316 
6317 
6318 
6319 
6320 
6321 



Victor MenefhetU, Coll., Loa 

Anffdea, Cal 

Rnaaian Br. F. &. R., St. Paul, 

IfiBO 

Darid Fryer, RC Wing. N. Dak. 
Loind Edwia, RC Bklyn. N. Y. 
Eathonian Publ. Soc, N. Y. C. 

H. D. Deutach, N. Y. C 

I. H3ok for Fin. Soc. Br., New 

Rochelle, N. Y 

J. Hcdbavny. RC Astoria, L. I. 
Nick Povich, RC Rossland, B. 

C, Canada 

J. Junter, RC Hanna. Wyo,/ . 
Henri De Ridder. RC N. Y. C. 
Mrs. Louise McClair, RC Phils- 

delphia. Pa 

P. C. Dane. Al lUartines, Cal. 
Alice C. Erwin, Harbor Springs, 

Mich 

H. C. Vemcr. RC Chicago. 111. 

Indng Jilbert, Tracy, Cal 

M. Sentech, RC Clereland O. 
Ferdinand Qnednan, RC N. 

Tonawada, N. Y 

D. M. Wernicke, Manhattan 

Beach. L. I 

A. Rabinowits. N. Y. C 

N. Feingolu. ManhatUn Beach, 

L. I 

Israel Sallaberg. ManhatUn 

Beach, L. I 

N. Y. Circle of BessarabUn 

Natives. N. Y. C 

Csncelled. Issaed by misUke. 

(1.90) 
Adslbert Gloss, Newton Hights, 

N. Y 

Cancelled. Issaed by mistake. 

(2.00) 

W. Carlson, RC Wssa, B. C, 

Canada 

Mrs. Hansen. Ocean Falla. B. 

C., Canada 

A. Hoakins, RC Bamfield, Can. 
Harry Mendelson, RC N. Y. C. 

Anonymous, N. Y. C 

M. Tlhonets, RC Chelsea. Mass. 
J. Kobemik. RC Chelsea, Mass. 
T. Kapshuk. Rt chelses, Msss. 
Gust Ohm, RC Duluth, Minn. 
£. C. Wslter, mC Minidoka. 

Idaho 

P. Uankowoy, RC Kenoshs, 

Wis. 

F. A. Tingley, RC Danville, 111. 
Silas A. McCulloch, RC Grsnd 

Forks, N. D 

H. Blum, RC Nsps. Cal 

A. Carlson, RC Cusson, Minn. 
Ethel Brooke Sanford. RC Oak- 

land, Cal 

Andrew Sowtza, RC philadel- 

phU. Pa 

Elisabeth Lovett, Asbnry Psrk. 

N. J : 

C H. Dlckmsn, RC Missoula 

Mont 

A, Uher, RC Oakland. Cal.. 
Anton Mara. RC San Francisco 

Csl • 

Anonymous, RC N. Y. C 

L. Besdeka. RC San Francisco, 

Cal 

Tlios. J. Benson, RC Lorain. O. 
Erick Sjolie. RC CuWcr. Minn. 
Samuel Z. Goldfarb. Bklyn. 

N. Y 

W. H. Lyans. RC Brooks, Al- 

herta, Canada 

Lewis Schneider, RC Paterson. 

N. J 

Mrs. Domlnik Waltaer, RC Ps- 

terson, N. J, 

A. Batta, RC San I.eandro, Cal. 
Leonard Kern, RC Richmond. 

Hill. N. Y 

E. Kartten. RC L. I. City. N.Y. 

Louis Teff, RC N. Y. C 

Mrs. A. Waxier. RC N. Y. C. 
Miss HenHetts Gressin. N.Y.C. 
Bessie Mllcy. RC N. Y. C... 
Joseph Podgorny. Chicsgo, 111. 
A. Bammsn. RC B'klyn, N. Y. 



Amount 

22.00 

160.60 

126.10 

3.50 

105.00 
25.00 
16.50 
18.00 
10.00 

42.95 
10.50 

5.00 
5.00 
3.00 

2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

2.00 
2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

38.00 



5.00 



1.90 

2.37 
19.00 
4.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
25.00 

10.00 

12.00 
8.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 
1.00 

l.OO 
2.00 

5.00 
3.00 
3.00 

9.50 

4.75 

1.00 

1.00 
2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 



ConUibutorM 



Amount 



6322 AnonyaioTis. Richmond Hill. 

N. Y 1.00 

6323 D. M. Jenkins, RC CoUinsviUe, 

111 1.00 

6324 Mrs. D. M. Jenkens RC Collins- 

ville. 111 1.00 

6325 Chas. MoUar, RC ColUnsville, 

111 1.00 

6326 Mis. Chaa. MoUar, RC ColUna- 

ville. m 1.00 

6327 J. Schaasler. RC Lincoln, Neb. 1.00 

6328 Samuel LandU. RC N. Y. C. 5.00 

6329 P. Sterkel, RC Uncoln. Neb. 2.00 

6330 Fred Ott. RC Uncoln, Neb... 2.00 
633! D. Spadt. RC Lincoln. Neb... 1.00 

6332 W. B. Greason. Elmhurst, L. I. 2.00 

6333 A. Broun, RC LJncoln, Neb. 5.00 

6334 G. Baideck, RC Uncoln, Neb. 1.00 

6335 J. G. Weber. RC Lincoln. Neh. 3.00 

6336 J. J. Fiacher, RC Uncoln. Neb. 2.0 

6337 John Spamer. RC Lincoln. Neb. 1.00 

6338 J. Dietrich. Ac Uncoln. Neb. 1.00 

6339 A. Bork. RC Uncoln, Neb. 1.00 

6340 H. H. Salxman, RC Uncoln, 

Neb 2.00 

6341 M. Jacob. RC Uncoln, Neb. 1.00 

6342 R. A. Murray & Frank Rossel, 

RC Uncoln. Neb 1.50 

6343 David . Wagenleiter, RC Un- 
coln, Neb 1.00 

6344 Gerge Strathein*. RC Uncoln, 

Neb 2.00 

6345 J. J. Lebsock. RC Lincoln, 

Neb 2.00 

6346 O. Cook. RC Lincoln. Neb. 5.00 

6347 ChrUdna Maria Beck. RC Un- 
coln, Neb 5.00 

6348 W. Erpoleff. RC Uncoln, Neb. 5.00 

6349 A. Erpiloff. Rl Lincoln. Neb. 5.00 

6350 E. Grenimyer, RC Lincoln, Neb. 5.00 

6351 H. B. Amend a J. A. Amend, 

RC Uncoln, Neb 2.00 

6352 Conrad Stransheim, RC Uncoln, 

Neb 3.00 

6353 L. Brealan, RC Lincoln. Neb. 1.00 

6354 J. J.. Salsman. RC Lincoln, 

Neb 1.00 

6355 J. Spaidt. RC Uncoln, Nebr. 1.00 

6356 Ella Weber, Marshalltown, Iowa 1.00 

6357 L. McCoUough, Marshalltown. 

Iowa ,50 

6358 E. Anderson, Marshalltown, la. 1.00 

6359 Sister SophU-Hmbeli, MarshaU- 

lown, la 1.00 

6360 Howland. Marshalltown. la 50 

6361 M. Quirk. Marshalltown. la.. .50 

6362 E. Peterson, Marshalltown. la. 1.00 

6363 A. Graves. M.*«nalltown. la. 1.00 

6364 Ruth Muccke. Marshalltown. la. .50 

6365 P. Usfl. RC Psterson. N. J. 13.00 

6366 S. Duetch. RC Chicago. 111. .50 

6367 F. LIppi. RC Chicago. HI... .50 

6368 F. Kaufman. RC Chicago, lU. .50 

6369 Onnig Googasian. RC Chicago, 

ni 1.00 

6370 H. KantE. RC Chicugo, 111... 1.00 

6371 Otto Baehr. RC Monico, Wis. 30.50 

6372 D. W. Nevlns, RC, N. Y. C. 12.05 

6373 Nsrcisco Faiiat, RC San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 7.25 

6374 Gust A. Carlson, RC Worcester, 

Mass 50 

6375 N. M. Peterson, HC Worcester, 

Mass 1.00 

6376 O. Weinberg. RC Worcester, 

Mass 1.00 

6377 F. W. Majhannus. RC Michi- 
gamme. Mich 15.25 

6378 Cancelled. Issued by mistake. 

6379 Workmen's Sick Bene6t Fund 

Br. 239, Oakland. Cal 12.50 

6380 M. Okin. RC Lss Angeles. Cat. 15.50 

6381 Sergey Egeroff, nC Triadelphia, 

^, Va. 75 25 

6382 P. Stulbo, RC Sioux City. la. 13.30 

6383 S. Young. RC Heybum. Ida.... 24.00 

6384 A. W. Barr, RC Worcester, 

Mass 19.00 

6385 G. Dreuth. RC Ssn Francisco. 

Cal 18.00 

6386 I. Serier, KenewJck. Wash... 15.00 

6387 Wm. Mahon, RC Oakland, Cal. 15.00 

6388 G. Alving. RC Calistogs. Cal. 15.00 

6389 Carlotta C. Kinaley, RC Ken- 

wood. N. Y 15.00 

6390 J. Rogers. San Diego. Cal... 13.00 

6391 E. M. Jonassen, RC Chicago, 

in. 13.00 

6392 Mrs. F. Rascher. RC Ferguson. 

Mo 12.00 



Rec. iVo. ContributorM Amount 

6393 A. Koch, RC St. Louis, Mo. 11.00 

6394 A. M. Lambert, RC Boulder, 

B. C. Canana 10.00 

6395 Joseph E. Badger, RC Sebaa- 

topol, Cal 10.00 

6396 W. S. & D. B. F. Br. 145, 
Fitchberg, Mass 10.00 

6397 Geo. BucsnUk, Ignado. Cal... 10.00 

6398 T. Crosble, Castor, Alu, Can. 10.00 

6399 F. S. R. Br., Frewabutg, N. Y. 10.00 

6400 D. Bingham./tC Tonopah, Ner. 9.00 

6401 W. Bednarcsu^, RC Zanea- 

ville, Ohio 9.00 

6402 Leo A. Wolenik. RC San Frma- 

Cisco, Cal. 9.00 

6403 Wilshire Telephone Operat»ra, 

Los Angeles, Cal 9.00 

6404 E. Jankowaky, RC B*Uyn. N.Y. 7.00 

6405 John Lerch, Dedbam, Mass. .. 6.06 

6406 Andrew Manson, s\V. Nelaon, B. 

C. Canada 6.00 

6407 Chas. Stoeber. Adama, Maaa. 6.00 

6408 W. S. & D. B. F. No. 137 

Alams. Maaa. 5.00 

6409 Samuel Boff, RC, N. Y. C 4.00 

6410 J. Harrington. nC Bellinghaa, 

Waah 4.00 

6411 A. C. Friea, Philo, Ohio 5.00 

6412 C. Fedick, RC Ueveland. 0. 5.00 

6413 Sarah A. Rohser. Canton, O. 5.00 

6414 Geo. L. Turner. Lodl. Cal... 5.00 

6415 *G. W. Dimond, Stratford, Coaa. 5.00 

6416 J. L. Hecachom, Whittier. Cal. 5.00 

6417 Thomas Atteberry, Jr., Aasnmp- 

Uon, lU 5.00 

6418 R. Gorham, Columbus, Ohio.. 5.00 

6419 E. B. Miller, Ashland, Ore... 5.00 

6420 W. S. & D. B. F. No. 154 
Herminie. Pa 5.00 

6421 Jas. P. Dangherty, Tonawaada. 

N. Y 5.00 

6422 Mrs. Robert Beigh, Plentywood. 

Mont 3.00 

6423 H. O. Sydow, Murchison, Tezao 3.0O 

6424 Wm. Urdang. Loa Angelea, Cal. 3.00 

6425 R. Urdang J.3e Angeles, Cal... 2.0O 

6426 Mr. &Mra. Chas. Ksuffald. 
Roalindale, Mass. 3.00 

6427 A. Hammer, Rosimdale, Maaa. 2.00 

6428 O. Clunk, Victoria, B. C, Caa. 2.00 

6429 J. Plomer, Sacramento, Cal... 2.00 

6430 Teter Mataon, .air Oaks, CaL 2.00 

6431 John Saari, Fair Oaks, Cal... 2.00 

6432 A. C. Minor, Worland, Wyo... 2.00 

6433 C. Sykes. Glendive, Mont... 2.00 

6434 I. N. Barsky, Conneat. OUo 2.00 

6435 L. VeUe, WeatEeld, N. J..... 2.00 

6436 L. Brown. Wellesley. Mass.... 10.00 

6437 W. Adolph Zeh, N. Y. C 2.00 

6438 A. M. W. Pennypacker, PhUa- 
delphia. Pa 1.00 

6439 T. Mauui, RC Oakland. Cal. 5.10 

6440 BenJ. Carl, Alliance, Ohio 32.56 

6441 Pavel Ugrinovitch, RC Ottowa, 

OnUrio, Can 42.7S 

6442 Wm. Shipmaker, RC Edgevood, 

B. C, Can 25.6.'i 

6443 Geo. Vanderdassen, RC Silror- 

dale, B. C, Can o 14Jt5 

6444 T. Seamon. Sedalia, Alu, Caa. 10.45 

6445 A. Lcbel. Ontario. Can .95 

6446 Soe. Local Equaty of Seal So- 

dalla. Alta, Cau 20.19 

6447 G. Kurilovich, RC ladiaaa- 

Reed, Pa 81.00 

6418 John Burcovich, RC E. Chieafo, 

Ind 40.00 

6449 T. Baspaly. RC Evesham, Saak.. 

Can 31.00 

6450 L. Kuchmuk. RC Peoria, IB... 29.00 

6451 R. Smith, RC WUkea-Bam, 

Ps 18.00 

6452 Kateryna Pesyk, RC Rochealor, 

N. Y 17.00 

6453 Wasily Kolivecky. RC Wilkeo- 

Barre. Pa. 15.00 

6454 W. Mihal. RC Lyndhnret. N. J. 14.00 

6455 M. Prolisko. RC Akron. Ohio.. 13.00 

6456 K. VinogradsU, RC Ooqaet. 

Minn 6.00 

6457 J. Ralph. RC, Detroit. Mich. 29.50 

6458 S. Stukanoir. RC, Sagamore, Pa. 30.50 

6459 John Bandee, RC Sagamore. Pa. 16.90 

6460 Max Slobodinuk. LewisCoa, Me. 10.5& 

6461 J. Trushinsky. RC Chicago, ID. 8.7S 

6462 M. Maziuk. RC Grand Rapida, 

Mich 5.50 

6463 Herbert Howart, RC Reed Dear, 

Aha., Can 3.2S 

6464 Yusko Rydnst, ArgenUne. Pa.. 2.50 
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6465 Th« Benton Funllj, Crana<U, 
Minn. 2^ 

6466 F. S. R. Branch. Chicago, lU. 1000.00 

6467 F. S. R. Br., urockton. Maa*. 500.00 
646B Ctocho-Slovak Marxian Ferer- 

adon, Stannton, 111 173.00 

6469 F. S. R. Branch, Lynn, MaM. 125.00 

6470 S. Bondaruk, RC Peoria. lU... 76.00 

6471 Biahop & Mra. Wm. M. Brown, 
Gallon. Ohio 50.00 

6473 Clark Johnaon, RC Crantabnrg, 

Wia. 33.00 

6473 J. Yaakewich. RC Toronto, Ont. 

Can. ...; 27.00 

6474 Verne Preecott. RC Big Creek, 

Cal 25.00 

6475 Geo. Maich. RC Ambriilge, Pa. 22.00 

6476 L. AnderaM, RC, MulkUteo, 
Waah. 20.00 

6477 H. Bilterman. RC Hiteman, Pa. 18.00 
647B J. Kaann. RC Wauwato«i. Wia. 15.00 

6479 E. Schwarts. RC N. Y. C 15.00 

6480 SJ. Kicinaki,iiC Detroit, Mich. 12.00 

6481 F. S. R. ChUdrent CoU., Wilm- 
ington. Del 99.96 

6481 Finniah Soc. Br., Glaasport, 

Pa 57.50 

6483 Stanler SaWa, RC * Coll., 
Buffalo. N. Y. 51.50 

6484 F. Henael. RC .^an Antonia St., 

Tex. 41.50 

6485 Mra. Joe Kritx. RC Caaddj, B. 

C, Can 43.20 

6486 M. Roaai, RC Fort Bragg, Cal. 33.50 

6487 Wm. Comoir. RC Sunialaua. 

Cal 32.50 

6488 F. S. R. Branch, VancooTer, 

B. C Can 30.50 

6489 C. L. U., Canton, Ohio 39.02 

6490 Wilho Boman. RC Chicago, 111. 27.25 

6491 Mn. E. Kowkly * B. Argie- 

wica, Uat, Detroit, Mich 23.25 

6492 Matt Marttila, RC Cheater. Pa. 22.95 

6493 C Shaleg. RC Sacramento. Cal. 20.25 
64H M. Repetoaky, RC VandoUh, 

Fla 19.40 

6495 V. Wiru, hJ Winton. Minn. 15.30 

6496 C R. Riddiodgh, RC Ogden, 

Utah 3 14.50 

6497 A. G. Stillman, RC San Fran- 

eiaco. Cal 13.50 

6498 M. Uwriakr. RC Raylor, Pa. 12.50 

6499 Ladiea Sewing Circle, Marengo. 

Wia 12.23 

6580 Jooeph Wagner. RC Anbnrn, 

N. Y 11.75 

6501 Miaa WalberR, Saginaw. Mich. 20.00 

6502 Sarnnd Soodak, o-Ujn. N. Y. 1.35 

6503 Alex Cemlnick. B'klfn, N. Y. 1.00 

6504 Harry Niaenahal. B'kljn, N. Y. 1.00 
6505 Mra. M. Cohen. Bklyn, N. Y.. 1.00 

6506 Sopfe Soodak. B'klyn. N. Y... 2.35 

6507 S. Soodak lat. Bklyn. N. Y, 1.00 
6506 Mra. F. Ntgro. B'klyn. N. Y. 1.00 
6509 I. Bndko. RC B'klyn, N. Y. 26.25 

6516 D. Percoff. N. •. C 6.00 

6511 Nathan Stem, RC N. Y. C. 5.55 

6512 M. Appelman, B'klyn. N. Y. 10.00 

6513 B. MueUer, RC Smithera, B. 

C, Can 4.75 

6514 Mr. & Mra. G| Hallaon. RC 
Vaneonrer, B. C, Can 9.50 

6515 Cancelled. luued by miatake. 
6516 T. A, Barnard. Coll., Nanaimo, 

B. C, Can. ^ 20.45 

6517 J. Haaaeiata. Rt Port Eaaington 

B. C. Can 1.90 

6518 Looia Rocher, Cold Lake. Alta. 

Can. 9.50 

6519 Jaa. Knadaon, RC Standard. 

AIu, Can. 1.90 

•520 Balmoral Barber ahop. RC E. 

Yancoaver, B. C, Can 5.70 

6521 leaoe S. Ellingaworth. 10th Band 

C A. C, Boaton, Maas 2.00 

6522 Anton Martin . in Band C. 

A. C, Boaton. Maaa 2.00 

6523 John Naatemok 10th Band C. 

A. C. Boaton Maaa. 10.00 

6524 C. O. Nelaon, RC Boaton. Maaa. 10.00 

6525 C H. Erikaon. RC San Fran- 

eiaeo, Cal 10.00 

6526 D. Telatynaky, jtC* Hnda n, N. 

Y 5.00 

6527 M. Brectel, RC B'klyn. N. Y. 5.00 

6528 Voonegnt Hard«.are Co., India- 
aapoUa, Ind 2.00 

6529 Sophie Knieger, RC Aatoria. 

L. 1 2.00 

6S3f O. t. Cortia, Newall. Cal. ... 2.00 



Rec, No. 



CoHtributort 



6531 Mikel Frankel. tjoicago. 111. .. 1.00 

6532 Anna M. Sava«e. RC Butte, 

Mont. 1.00 

6533 A. Krauae. Everett, Maaa 1.00 

6534 G. Heller RC B'klyn. N. Y. 1.00 

6535 Mra. Roae Greeutan, RC N.Y.C. 1.00 

6536 Nathan Coatiner. RC Montreal. 

Que., Can 10.00 

6537 E. A. Iroldi, RC N. Y. C... 3.00 

6538 R. V. Warner, RC St. Paul, 

Minn 1.00 

6539 Proceed of aale of 9 os. plain 
jewelry, N. Y. C 100.40 

6540 Chaa. V. Nemedy, RC N.Y.C. 9.10 

6541 M. Taxelaar, RC N. Y. C. .. 2.00 

6542 Mra. S. E. Johnaon & Mra. M. 
McNeill Blanchard, Tuolumne, 

Cal 10.00 

6543 Ed. Fucha. RC B'klyn, N.Y. 3.00 

6544 German B. W. P. RC Akron. O. 6.00 

6545 J. W. Kaaaon. RC B'klyn, N.Y. 5.00 

6546 C. F. Hanaon, RC VaUejo. Cal. 2.00 

6547 W. Mengelaon, RC Long laland 

aty. N. Y 2.00 

6548 C. E. Baker. RC Craw ford arille, 

Ind 2.00 

6549 Anonymoua, N. Y. C 1.00 

6550 R. L. Vance & Margaret Vance, 

RC Gait, Ont.. Can 1.00 

6551 E. F. Pieu RC Bloomer, Wia. 1.00 

6552 C. E. Weren. Cliffaide, N. J. 5.00 

6553 H. Eberle, RC HartrUle, Ohio 1.00 

6554 Mra. S. Young, Heybnm, Ida. .50 

6555 G. Henrich. RC Herelock, Neb. 1.00 

6556 E. BnchhoU. RC Lincoln, Neb. l.OO 

6557 Alex Silken, RC Uncoln, Neb. 5.0O 

6558 M. SUken, RC Uncoln. Neb. l.OO 

6559 R. SUken. RC Lincoln, Neb. 1.00 

6560 M. Silken. RC Uncoln, Neh. 1.00 

6561 N. Silken. RC Lincoln. Neb. 1.00 

6562 V. Silken. RC Lincoln, Neb. 1.00 

6563 Matray SaTochken, RC Lincoln, 

Neb 40.00 

6564 Central Poultry & Feed Co.. RC 
Lincoln, Neb 1.00 

6565 Max Schwartxman, RC N.Y.C. 2.00 

6566 A. Sottell. RC /I'klyn, N. Y... 1.00 

6567 D. Elkio, RC B'klyn, N. Y... 1.00 

6568 I. Feingold. RC B'klyn, N. Y. 1.00 

6569 B. Kitloff. RC B'klyn. N. Y... 1.00 

6570 Jacob Flaton, RC N. Y. C... 1.00 

6571 UeboTitx. HC N. Y. C 1.00 

6572 Roae Levine, AC N. Y. C 1.00 

6573 Abraham Lerine. RC N. Y. C. 1.00 

6574 Jino BartomioU. RC N. Y. C. 1.00 

6575 S. Caixiola. RL N. Y. C 1.00 

6576 Nathan Woolf, KC N. Y. C... .50 

6577 M. Jakobaon. RC N. Y. C.... 1,00 

6578 Juaippe Chinchin./tC N. Y. C 1.00 

6579 Joa. Barlomiola. RC N. Y. C... 1.00 

6580 M. Lery. RC B'klyn, N. Y 50 

6581 W. Sphur, RC B'klyn. N. Y... 11.00 

6582 Gene Wataon. RC N. Y. C. .. 10.00 

6583 Otto Baehr, Monico. Wia 10.00 

6584 A. Malafce. Sharookin. Pa 10.00 

6585 Dr. I. Franklin. Milwaukee. 

Wia 10.00 

6586 P. Zaracondegui, RC San Diego, 

Cal. 10400 

6587 H. B. A K. F. weble. RC N. 

Y. C 10.00 

6588 Frank Taylor, no Center City, 

Minn 10.00 

6589 A. Fitxpatric. RC Newark, N. J. 10.00 

6590 V. E. Newberry, RC Abington. 

Maaa. 10.00 

6591 C. E. Crigga, RC Warren. Pa. 10.00 

6592 F. S. Lowe. Tucaon,, Arix... .50 

6593 J. M. Kahn. RC N. Y. C... 8.00 

6594 A. K. Hermanaon, RC San 
Franciaco, Cal. 7.00 

6595 laid or Gleaer. Ac N. Y. C. .. 6.00 

6596 Miaaea E. T. * L. Becker. RC 
Plainfield, N. i 6.00 

6597 J. A. Anderaon. San Leandro. 

Cal 5.00 

6596 F. H. Hagerman, RC Cincinnati, 

Ohio • 5.00 

6599 J. A. Wbitehom, RC B'Uyn. 

N. Y 5.00 

6600 W. A. Maertx, RC AnUgo. Wia. 5.00 

6601 W. H. Willard. Nampa. Idaho 5.00 

6602 F. HiU. Kanaaa Dty, Mo 5.00 

6603 George Pearl. RC Eureka. Cal. 5.00 

6604 R. Sihlia, RC Eureka, Cal 5.00 

6605 John J. Lenney, RC Waahlng- 

ton, D. C 5.00 

6606 W. S. A D. B. F. Br. No. 48 
Gnttemberg. N. J. 5.00 

6607 OUf E. Ray, Chicago. Ill 5.00 



Ree. No. 



Contributors 



Amount 



6606 John Scalabrino, RC N. Y. C 4.00 

6609 Selma Brown, Ao N. Y. C. ... 4.00 

6610 Date Prim, RC CoaUnga. CaL.. 3.00 

6611 Rev. C. A. Stoppela, . AC Hnd- 
aonriUe, Mich 2.00 

6612 R. Mulder. RC Hudaonville, 

Mich 1.00 

6613 H. Broene. RC UudaonTiUe. 

Mich 50 

6614 H. Moiling, RC UudaonviUe, 

Mich .25 

6615 Rev. A. Blick, RC Jcniaoa, 

Mich $.00 

6616 Gemmen Broa., RC Jeniaon, 

Mich 2.00 

6617 Gcrret Schrotenbocr, RC Weat 
OUve, Mich 1.00 

6618 Abert Potta. RC Jeniaon. Mich. l.OO 

6619 Rxlf Sietaema. RC Jeniaon. 

Mich 1.00 

6620 Jacob Tuitmtra, RC Grand 
Rapida. Mich 50 

6621 J. Kroker. RC Jeniaon. Mich. .50 

6622 Mra. Ueldink, RC Jeniaon. 

Mich .25 

6623 L. Gemmen, RC Jeniaon, Mich. 1.00 

6624 B. Van Dyke, RC Hudaonville, 

Mich 56 

6625 F. Bing. RC Hudaonville. Mich. .50 

6626 Mra. M. Chriatopheraon, RC 
HndaonriUe. Mich. 25 

6627 Henry Holatege, RC Zeeland. 

Mich 1.00 

6628 Evert Holatege, RC ZoeUa4. 

Mich 1.00 

6629 P. Talama, RC ZeeUnd. Mich. .50 

6630 S. Leinatra. RC ZeeUnd, Mich. .50 

6631 M.. Byer, RC Zeeland, Mich.. .25 

6632 J. H. Maraink, HC ZeelanJ. 

Mich 25 

6633 J. Unirtaema. aC ZeelanJ, 

Mich. 50 

6634 John Gebben Jr. .AC ZoeUa4. 

Mich 50 

6635 Harry Vredeveld. RC ZeeUnJ. 

Mich 1.00 

6636 A. Overweg. RC Zeeland. Mich. 1.00 

6637 R. B. DeHaan. RC Zeeland, 

Mich 58 

6638 Geo. MappeUnk, RC ZeelaB4. 

Mich. 1.00 

6639 Herman Olminkhoff. RC Zeeland, 

Mich 50 

6640 H. J. MeppeUnk, RC ZeeUnJ. 

Mich 1.00 

6641 H. Boa., RC ZeeUnd. Bfich. .50 

6642 B. Schout. RC ZeeUnd. Mich. .25 

6643 John Borch. J... RC ZeeUn4. 

Mich 1.00 

6644 Gradua Guerink. RC ZeeUnd. 

Mich 35 

6645 Mra. H. Schouc, RC ZeeUnd. 

Mich 50 

6646 J. Schout, RC ZeeUnd. Mich. .50 

6647 Jacob Steigenga, RC ZeeUnd. 

Mich SO 

6648 W. Overweg, RC zeeland. Mich. 1.00 

6649 Gnat Taama, RC ZeeUnd. Mich 1.00 

6650 John E. Kraa., iCC Zeeland, 

Mich 40 

6651 H. Frankel. RC B'klyn. N. Y. 3.00 

6652 B. Resnlck. RC Mt. Airy, Md. 3.00 

6653 U.J. Dexcnick. RC Chica(0.111. 3.00 

6654 Mra. Mary Frey, N. Y. C 2.00 

6655 Unda Staehle. N. Y. C 2.00 

6656 A. A. Zagal, Ku Detroit. Mich. 2.00 

6657 S. Kaufman. RC B'klyn. N. Y. 2.00 

6658 F. Boorahtein, RC Detroit. 

Mich 2.00 

6659 V. Wendainahi. CrUtobal. Canal 

Zone 1.00 

6660 Ida Stem, RC Bk'lyn. N. Y. 1.00 

6661 Frank Stempikar, Virden, 111... 1.00 

6662 K. Dighton. Hartadale, N. Y... 1.00 

6663 Wm. Schmidt. Curtice, Ohio.. 1.00 

6664 K. Kaanya. RC H. Y. C 1.00 

6665 Signa Halonen. CleveUnd, Ohio 5.00 

6666 C. GittUi, San Franciaco. Cal. 10.00 

6667 A Friend. San Franciaco, Cal. 2.00 

6668 Coll. by Goa Theimer, Elixa-, 

bcth. N. J J.OO 

6669 M. Bryna. RC Springfield. HI. 3.00 

6670 A. W. Croaby. RC Lorain. Ohio 3.00 

6671 Jim Conghlin. RC Meridan P. 

O., Waah 19.50 

6672 F. S. R. Br. Muakegon. Mich. 16.69 

6673 Matt Malner, Uat 13938. CatUn, 

HL 11.25 

6674 J. T. CrandaU, RC Naahville. 

Tenn. 18.75 
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«67S Oaeu Ordurd, RC Sm Fru- 

oUco. O] 10^ 

6676 1). Gold. RC BUya. N. Y 10.10 

6677 T. Jermol. RC Jobiwton Qtj, 

Ul. ».7S 

6678 E. Wagner. RC Chicago. Ul... 9.65 

6679 C, Nieaai, RC Marengo. Wia. 9.50 

6680 Helena Sienlawaka. RC Keaoaha, 

Wla. 9.4$ 

6681 P. W. Smith. New Hop«. Pa. 6.00 

6682 H. J. Qoughertj, RC Straa- 

burg. Va 4.1$ 

6683 B. Sima. RC N. Y. C 8.30 

6684 T. Wynian. Ironwodd, Mich.... 1.25 

6685 S. Lvomalo. RC Kaleva. Mich. 18.25 

6686 F. S. a. Branch. Chicago. Ul. 1000.00 

6687 F. S. R. Br.. Waterbury. Caaa. 130.00 

6688 F. Biddle. Phiiatlelphia. Pa... 50.00 

6689 J. Siegaitia. Leciare Proceeda. 
Amaterdam. N. Y 56.00 

6690 J. Scbajdt. RC Sanger. Cal. 28.00 

6691 K. ZiporUa. RC N. Y. C .... .27.00 

6692 W.Mittiaon. RC OakUod. Cal.. 24.00 

6693 A. Pankow. RC Si. Charlea. Va. 24.00 
^6694 M. H. Suiulker. Ph. C. RC 

Bklyn. N, Y 15.00 

6695 J. E. Normand. RC Eoderely, 

B. C. Can 14.00 

6696 C tCoroatukoff. RC Milwaukee, 

Wla. 12.00 

6697 Mra. Francia H. Cabot. N.Y.C lOM 

6698 Leo Shiflrin. N. Y. C 10.00 

6699 Walter Siat. Streator. lU .... 10.00 

6700 P. J. Paulaen, Chevenne. Wyo. 10.00 

6701 Mra. Michel Kuaik, San Pedro, 

Cal. 10.00 

6702 CoU. by Fred S. Koch. AUea. 

tdwn. Pa 10.00 

•703 Wn. O'Heam, Houaton. Tex... 10.00 

6704 C E. Fay. Sonervillo. Maaa... 10.00 

6705 E. O. E. RUpphaha, Craaa, 
Valley. Cal 10.00 

6706 Aiea Lucy. HiUaida. Aria. 6.00 

6707 H. C Braneati. RC N. Y. C 8.00 

6708 W. J. Sticht. CloveravUlo. N.Y. 8.00 

6709 Mary HareUck. RC Pateraon, 

N. J 6.00 

6710 Crea Smith. Chicago. Ill 5.00 

6711 Dr. M. C. ArgueHea. Ybor. Chy. 
Tampa. Fla 1.00 

6712 H. H. Sweetland. Braih. Col... 5.00 
6715 E. A. Purdy. MinneapoUa, Mlaa. 5.00 

6714 A. Burmeiater. Chicago. Ill 5.00 

6715 F. Lehti. Fort Myera. Ra., RC 5.00 

6716 S. CrimkoiT. WheeUng, W. Va. 50.00 

6717 J. Koako. Coll.. .«neeUng, W. 

Va. SJO 

6718 I. Koako. Adm. TickeU. Wheel. 

Ing. W. Va 12.00 

6719 T. M. Marek. RC WalU Walk, 

WaA 5.00 

6720 Aloia Nick, Colnmbua. Ohio.. 8.00 

6721 C. CoUea. RC N. Y. C 8.00 

6722 S. Tondow. RC Pateraon, NJ. 2.00 
6725 Steve Chemow. RC Browning. 

Moot. 2.00 

6724 Ellen S. Brandatetter, Chicago. 

in 2.00 

6725 Mr. A Mra. Oacar A. KorlT. RC 

N. Y C 2.00 

6726 John Nigra. ColUnaville. III... 2.00 

6727 Victorio Minichillo. RC N.Y.C 2.00 

6728 Mra. Cley. Rankin. Fla 2.00 

6729 Mr. Walker. Ruakln. Fla 1.00 

6730 H. T. « Lee Nalley. RC Naah- 

▼tile, Tenn 2.00 

6731 Mra. B. Rilley. Oakland. CaL.. 1.0* 

6732 P. T. Kiracko. Clendale. L. L 1.00 
6735 Alfred S. Ahlgren. RC OgUvie. 

Minn 1.00 

6734 H. Schcchier. RC B'klyn. N.Y. 2.00 

6735 Edw. A. Wieck a Agnea Burna 
Wieck. Bellertlle. Ill 2.00 

6736 Henry Anderson. RC Swift Cur* 

rent. Sask.. Can 2.00 

6737 Rae Markaoo A Julia Raeuala, 

RC N. Y. C 2.00 

6738 Cunder K. Dale. RC Climax. 

Minn 48.00 

6739 Anaelm Jaronen. RC Finland, 

Ont.. Can 20.75 

6740 AJban Blomqulest. RC Maple, 

Wla. 16.50 

6741 Aug. Vogt. RC New Brightoa. 

S. 1 12.50 

6742 P. CardiJ. RC Wyamo. Pa..... 11.75 

6743 Steve Soluk, RC Wyamo. Pa.. 11.60 

6744 E. B. Ford. RC Faribault, 
1048 
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6745 Ml*. M. QoiaUa, RC BUyrn, 

N. Y W5 

6746 B. F. Walton. RC Geneva. Neb. 2.S0 

6747 Anoaymoua, Mile. AlberU, Can. 25.00 

6748 A. K. * P. W. Whiting. Iowa 

Qty. Iowa 25.00 

6749 Georgette Duitieaflock. Heap* 
•tead. N. Y 20.00 

6750 0. Jager, RC Braddock, Pa... 7.00 

6751 Geo. U. Sauter. Su Lauia. Mo. 2.00 

6752 C. Wagner, tiontingburg. Ind. 2.00 

6753 M. J. Kramer. Bklyn. N. Y... 2.00 
6764 Aaonymoua. Lacanaba, Mich... 1.00 

6755 Mra. Sarah Perciheld. Rich. 
Boad. Ind 1.00 

6756 C Nemerulf. RC B'klya. N. Y. 27.00 
6767 Joaah Critchley. RC Edwarda* 

▼iUe. lU 5.00 

6758 A. koor. RC N. Y. C 4.00 

6759 Clemena Uuilater, RC Bldjn., 

N. Y 5.00 

6760 W. Allen. RC South Bend. Ind. 2.00 

6761 JarvU Kilpatric&. RC B'klya, 

N. Y 2.00 

6762 J. A. Robinaon, «ampa, Fla... 2.00 

6763 Birger Boe. Elko. Virginia 2.00 

6764 Robert M. Johoaoa. RC Weat 
Havea. Cooa 1.00 

6765 R. Schraml. AC N. Y. C ... 1.00 

6766 Mark Sunrak. Valier 111 1.00 

6767 A. F. UMarche. Cohoea. N. Y. 1.00 

6768 F. S. K. Br.. Chicago. 111 1000.00 

6769 F. S. R. Br.. aocinnaU. Ohio. 100.00 

6770 Frank Perpich. RC North Chi- 

cage. Ill 15.00 

6771 U. M. W. of A. No. 3574, 
Klein. Mont. 11.08 

6772 Allen Blornkviat, RC Pocatella. 

Idaho 5.00 

6773 Hannah Dvorcef. RC Pocatllo, 

Idaho 5.00 

6774 Waltera Union No. 30. Saa 
Fraadace. Cal 6.00 

6775 See. Party Local, Maocheater, 

N. H 6.00 

6776 laabel Maaasa. RC N. Y. C. 5.00 

6777 F. W. Spaauth. RC Tafield, 

AlU. Can S.OU 

6778 L. E. Brania. Dallaa. Texaa.. 5.00 

6779 J. J. McDougaU, RC Coacrete, 

Waah 5 00 

6780 A. Sandler. RC N. Y. C 6.'00 

6781 Miaa S. W. Strickler. Charlea- 

towa. W. Va. 5.00 

6782 J. F. Muron, RC Dillonvale. O. 25.00 

6783 Scott Carretaoa, RC DillMvale, 

Ohio 2.00 

6784 Chaa. Raaeo. JIC DilloavaU. O. 1.00 

6785 Luai Craftoo. RC Smlthfield. O. 8.00 

6786 A. Dreaael. RC DUlonvale. Ohio 1.00 

6787 E. O. Garretaon. RC Dilloa- 

▼ale. Ohio 8.00 

6788 O. S. Hooper. RC Dllloavale. 

Ohio 1.00 

6789 Jja. Leajok. RC Dillonvale. O. 2.00 

6790 John L. Barthurat. RC Dilloa. 

vale, Ohio S.00 

6791 John Pleahotea, RC Dillon- 
vale. Ohio 1.50 

6792 Andy Plechaty, RC DillenraU, 

Ohio 1.00 

6795 J. A. RobiaaoM. RC DUloa* 

vale. Ohio 1.00 

6794 C. Soaaati. AC. Danville. Ohio .50 

6795 W. B. Garretaon. RC Dillonvale, 

Ohio 5.00 

6796 Geo.L. Elliott, RC Dilloarale, 

Ohio 5.00 

6797 F. S. R. Br.. Worceater, Maaa. 100.00 

6798 Panu Makera Uaioa No. 174, 
Worceater. Maaa. 10.00 

6799 G. Grafton. RC SmithSeld. O. 2.00 

6800 F. S. R. Branch Minneapolia. 

Minn f7.00 

6801 Louia Zahora. RC Troy. Mont. 84.00 

6802 Sophie Pelkonea. RC Bole De 
Waaoi, Mich 82.00 

6703 Rev. Geo. W. North. Phila- 

delphia. Pa 12.00 

6804 W. R. Dillon. Parka. Texaa .. 5.00 

6805 M. AppelbUtt, RC B'klya. 

N. Y 4.00 

6806 H. OateHorf. RC N. Y. C. .. 8.00 

6807 D. Oatrowsky. RC Chicago. HI. 5.00 

6808 J. Ovmanice, RC Novniger. Mo. 8.OO 

6809 Theo. R. Ord3roff, Hanover, 

Minn 8.00 

6810 Lena L. Fox. Xenix. Ohio.... 8.00 

6811 Electrical Workera Ne. 1023, 
Caatoa, Ohio 8.00 
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6812 F. S. R. Br.. RC Zlegler, UL 206.51 

6813 F. S. R. Branch. Akron. Ohio 52.48 

6814 Rex Wolfe. RC Midvale. Ohio 43.50 

6815 Mra. Schutte. RC Joyce. Waah. 28.50 

6816 O. J. Giarde. Aw Myrtle Point, 

B. C. Can 21J5 

6817 H. SepiU. RC Nolalu. OaL, 

Caa 15J8 

6818 Victor Graaatrom. RC Valhalla. 

Alu. Caa. 10.45 

6819 D. Lockwood. Dewdoey. B. C, 

Can 1.95 

6920 L. Chernoy, RC N. Y. C 4.00 

6821 F. S. R. Br., uetrolt. Mich... 800.00 

6822 H. Senioff. Liaia McKeeaport. 

p, 23.50 

6923 V. Marciaote. RC B'klvn. N.Y. 16.75 

6824 Euiil Mattaon. aC Paaweg^, 
Saak.. Can 16.58 

6825 M. Sumarak. AC. VaUer. UL 8.25 

6826 Morria Ginaberg, AC So. Paaa- 

dena. Cal 7JS 

6827 E. N. Barber. AC Kent. OMo 16.75 

6828 J. Tauk. Dea Plainea. lU 1.00 

6829 F. S. R. Br.. Peabody. Maaa... IqO.OO 

6830 H. Meyer. AC Olympia. Waah. 70.00 

6831 F.S.R. Br.. MinneapoUa. Mian. 66.08 

6832 F. S. R. Br.. Olyphant. Pa... 250.08 

6833 A. Kudrenaky. AC Chicago. UL 48.08 

6834 F. S. R. Br.. Lowell. Blaaa... 40.00 

6835 Thomaa Hughea, AC Bnde 
Mioea. Alu. ('•an 29.00 

6936 E. Endeman. B'klyn. N. Y..., 85.00 

6837 J. E. Weaiberg. Big Piney, Wyo. 25.00 

6838 J. Kuhoach. AC «.:ilwaukee. Wia 20.00 

6839 F. V, O'ReiUy. AC N. Y. C 19.00 

6840 W. S. * D. B. F. Br. 9. E. 
Pittaburg. Pa 15.00 

6841 A. R. Bentley. AC Kamloopo, 

B. C. Can 14.00 

6842 Workmen*a Qrcle. No. 656. N. 

Y. C 13.00 

6843 B. Fratoddi. Birmingham. Ala. lO.OO 

6844 P. McKenna. Hanna. Alu. Caa. 10.08 

6845 F. B. Milea. OL.uagaa Laadiag, 

B. C. Can 10.00 

6846 Cancelled. laaeud by miauke. 

6847 Wm. Reiaa, Coll., Minaeapolie, 

Mian 18.08 

6848 W. S. & D. B. F. No. 109, 
Oaridge. Pa lO.OO 

6849 J. Weiaa. San Frandaco. CaL 6.00 

6850 Sophie Miller. N. Y. C 8.00 

6851 B. of P. D. & P. of A. No. 

350. Albert Lea. Minn 5.00 

6852 C. 0. Hector. Everett. Waah... 5.00 

6853 WilUe Maki. R No. 1. Box 222, 

Plant Qty. Fla S.OO 

6854 R. O. Murachel. Beiaeker, Alta, 

Can 5.00 

6855 E. W. Rigga. Hillaville. Va.... 5.00 

6856 Milton Harbough. Sand Coulee, 

Mont 5.08 

6857 Chaa. E. Sungeland, Thnro pr 
Sveadborg. Denmark 5.00 

6858 C C Everaon. Palmyra. N. Y. 10.08 

6859 Cancelled, check not honored 

6860 Dr. P. L. Bereamo. N. Y. C 3.80 
66861 J. Nagnarewakl. B*Uya. N. Y. 8.08 

6862 Panl Hudak. AC Trainer. Pa. 2.08 

6863 Jack Cirik. CleveUnd. Ohio.. 3.00 

6864 M. Sankey. Philadelphia. Pa... 2.00 

6865 Alei FHedoHn, Afognak. Alaaka 1.08 

6866 A. Wilaoa. Montreal. Can LOO 

6867 J. Suplea. Lookout Mountain, 

B. C. Caa 1.00 

6868 J. Levine. N. Y. C 1.08 

6869 Rob. White. Buffalo. N. Y. .. 1.08 

6870 P. Korria. AC Brooklya. N. Y. 4.65 

6871 Spravedlnoat. Chicago. Ul.... 208 J5 

6872 Coll. Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ. Dayton, O. 196.08 

6873 F. S. R. Branch. N. Y. C .... 575.18 

6874 F. S. R. Br.. Albany. N. Y... 96.50 

6875 J. Cwokonuk. AC Mancheater. 

N. H 89J8 

6876 J. Maeaep. Collection. GUley, 
Alberta. Can 46.73 

6877 F. S. R. Br., oraddock. Pa. 38.58 

6878 H. Jablowaky. AC B*k1yn. N. Y. 34.58 

6879 F.S.R. Br.. Great Falla. Moat. 83.63 

6880 Alex Mohlberg. AC Saa Pedro, 

Cal 80.83 

6881 J. Klein. AC Skagway. Alaaka 28.50 

6882 M. J. Lynch. meeUng. Miaa»U. 

Mont 22J8 

6883 Mike Oreakovich. AC W. Fraak- 

fort. ni. 19.78 

6884 luliaa Sectloa. F. S. R.. N. 

T. C tlJ8 
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an L«M C«Iber, RC 8«a Fna- 

dM«. CaL 16^ 

MM C Crohman, RC Tban*. Alaclui 13.^ 
1887 Ceo. W«lten, RC Prince Rupert. 

B C, Cm. UM 

MM W. N. P. Qob 14S, Wing, 

No. Dak. 1S.8S 

mn C. OUweober. RC N. Y. C... 13^ 

M90 Frita Heinke. RC Riverdale. HI. 11.50 
1891 S. a D. B. Soo. lir. 80. Aber- 

4eea. Waah. 10.70 

1898 John Rank, RC Prince Rupert, 

B. C, Can 10.50 

€898 J. Rohalynaki, RC Waterloo, 

Ont., Can. t.40 

t9H Joaepk Pita. RC Jahnaton Qtr, 

lU. 7.75 

«895 Z. A. Wollan. Riveraide. Cal... 5.00 

5898 F. Heinke. RC Kiverdale. UU 5.50 

1897 Henry C Becker. RC Elwood, 

lad 5.75 

1898 T. B. Oojle, Baton Roufe, La. S.OO 

5899 F. S. R. Br.. Molloe. Ill 163.00 

5900 A. Baglnaky. RC Bridfewater, 

llaaa. 55.00 

5901 P. Fedorcknk. RC Timmina. 

Ont., Can 81.00 

5988 AUoe Deaiaeriek, RC Maynard, 

Maaa. 17.08 

5909 P. Fnaick, RC» Lyon Ifountaia, 

N. Y 47.50 

i985 W. Shankow. RC Wilkea-Barre. 

Pa. 83.75 

005 S. Fedna, RC Sydney. N. S., 

Can. 88.72 

085 FlUf Koval. RC Sydney. N. S. 

Can. 18.50 

5907 W. Yonko. RC Hartabome. Ok. 108 
5988 Victor Kurahuk, RC S. Am- 

kerM, Okie 12.10 

5909 II. Snteff. RC Winnipeg. Can. 10.25 

5910 Kl. Boryo. RC FrankUn Park, 

Dl 5.00 

5911 RMaiaa DiWaion. F. S. R.. Sur 

aty. W. Va 100.00 

1912 V. BofstOT. RC Meadrille. Pa. 44.00 

5918 W. Spokeo. RC Utbbridge. Can 85.00 

5914 Daetro Didocha. RC Weatville, 

111 30.00 

•915 Mike Maickak, JIC Denko. Pa. 25.00 

5915 A. Tbaoa. RC Algoma. W. Va. 25.00 

5917 A. Dulcbewaky, Latoncbe, 
Alaaka 20.00 

5918 Weeeley Pleaka. RC Rodna. Va. 19.00 

5919 A. llerknroff. jcC Winnipeg, * 
Can. 15.00 

«928 V. Hoaur. RC Ckelaea. Maaa... 13.00 

5921 O. Hyrouk. RC, Akron. Ohio... 8.00 

5922 A. Bafnroff. RC Wbarton. N. I. 5.00 
5928 Wotovick Toay. HC Morria, IlL 5.50 
•924 Y. Woroanerak. RC Rentoa. Pa. 7.35 
5925 1. Koaak. RC Nanty Glo.. Pa. 5.50 
5925 Hike Alekaick. RC Ziegler. III. 109.94 
5027 Peter Lagntckik. RC Saa Aa- 

toalo, Texaa 108.50 

5928 D. Kalikovakl. RC Mclntyre, I 

Pa. 75.85 

5M9 K. Oodainaky, RC Franklin. 

llaaa. 53.50 

5988 P. S^okenko,> RC Claagow, 

Coaa. 51.50 

•Ml D. A. Bodaar. RC, New Or- 

leaaa. La 48.50 

59S2 T. Haatiak. RC Aaltman. Pa... 44.95 

•9S3 Paal Zagoaewaky. RC Sajrre. Pa. 28.35 

•984 S. Spivak. RC Raj^ad. Ohio.. 25.35 

5935 P. llokldon. RC Toledo. Ohio 18.50 
•9I5 C. Dreodow. RC Barrackrille, 

W. Va. 14.90 

•987 Sti^ Kaabyt. RC Wyamo. Pa. 13.50 
5988 W. Caerewky, RC Tranacona, 

Maa.. Caa 10.75 

•999 I. Krekel, RC oaenandoab. Pa. 10.50 
5940 T. HoBckamk. RC FrankUn, 

llaaa. 8.25 

5M1 C. Feaenkoir. Ac* East Ckicago, 

Ind. 43.58 

•912 T. Papko. RC E. Chicago. Ind. 13.43 

•943 John Zmewick. Gary. Ind 7.50 

•944 John O. Yeager, WUaon Creek. 

Waak 5.00 

•945 John Bnell. Enuda. Idaho .... 2.50 

•945 F. 5. R. Br.. Chicaao. Ill 1000.00 

•747 F. 8. R. Br., Binghamton. N.Y. 900.00 

•948 F. S. R. Br.. San Fandaco. Cat. 150.00 

•949 F. S. R. Br., careke. Cal 89.70 

•950 Dr. C C Mdotyre. Sierra 

lladre. Ca! 70.00 

•951 T. leaaea. RC Arlington. Waih. 52.00 

•958 P. KHikaaky, RC Aaltmaa, Pa. 48.00 
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6953 A. Champloa, RC Danville, IlL 

6954 Jokn Rcder, Sacramento. Cal... 

6955 C. Bowie. RC Soanleh. B. C, 
Can 

6956 F. S. Chopp, JIC WkifehaU, 
Mont. 

•957 Alex Pennanea. RC Spirit Lake, 
Idaho 

6958 U. M. W. of A. No. 304. 

BelleriUe. Ill 

6959 Z. Rlefer. Kaaaaa Qty. Mo 

6960 F. S. R. Br., Ckieholm. Mina. 

6961 Cancelled, laaned by nituke. 

6962 S. S. J. Oaaatro. RC Nequanoe, 
Mich. 

6963 W. . GriSth. R^ no, BatUeford, 
Saak., Caa 

6964 Ihe luliaa Orciieatra. RC Roa- 
Ijro. Waah. 

6965 Geo. Kaop. Uat. Millbam. NJ. 

6966 Fred Miller. RC San Franciac), 
Cal 

6967 W. S. a D. B. F. Br. No. 229, 
Danbury, Conn 

6968 T. Drobny. RC So. Bend. Ind. 

6969 J. Gradono. RC BUyo. N. Y. 

6970 S. P. Hiadley. Loa Angelea, CaU 

6971 N. W. RaTonacroft. Arapohoe, 
OkU 

6972 M. Airoff. RC N. Y. C . ... 

6973 T. L. Nichola, PhiUdelphU, Pa. 

6974 A. BUck. RC Winnipeg. Can... 

6975 Mra. A. F. Meaaer, RC Long 
Beach, Cal 

6976 V. D. Scndder. Wellealey. Maaa. 

6977 S. Chriatenaea. Oakland. Cal... 

6978 Jokn CtUina. Dillon. Mont. .. 

6979 Anna Nowak, PhiUdelphU. Pa. 

6980 E. J. Flynn. San Franciaco. CaL 

6981 H.H. Williama. Gertrude. Wa^ 

6982 Geo. Keaaier, Lureka. CaL.... 

6983 A. Weicbal. RC Loa Angelea. 
Cal 

6984 J. Zebra, RC AaMteidaai. N. Y. 

6985 S. Silvennaa. RC Auatin. Tea. 

6986 C Wyo. MlnneapoIU. Minn.... 

6987 VaaU RoBaaeck. Melroae, Park. 



III. 



6988 Steire Traaibetea, Simpeoa, Pa. 

6989 L. Uaemer. Grand Rapida, Ohio 

6990 Thoa Broduich. Midvale, Ohio 

6991 Edaoa Rhidea, HamUtoa. CaL 

6992 T. Roota. RC Bojrda. Waah... 

6993 Harvey Koch. IndUnapolU, Ind. 

6994 J. Adanaon. Belfiald. No. Dak. 

6995 Mra. Alice L. Harper Hanby. Mt. 
Vernon, Ind 

6995 W. W. Wkalea. Buffalo. Okla. 

6997 F. M. Kmaa, Ckicago, lU 

6998 D. FerguBoa. New Albaay, Ind. 

6999 A. ElUott. Yeoford. Alu. Can. 

7000 A. J. Beigel. Caaibridge Spriaga, 
Pa 

7001 A. Covacerich. RC Bilox. MUa. 

7002 A. J. Cocee, RC N. Y. C 

7003 lechnical Aid Sddety. Harri* 
aoB,-N. J 

7004 Geo. Bittel. huby. Alaaka.... 

7005 Attguat Pahlke. Ruby. AUtka.. 

7006 M.R. Hnaaey. Anchorage, Alaska 

7007 A. Crowell. RC Melroae, Maaa. 

7008 H. R. Edward. Berkeley. Cal.. 

7009 Mra. EUae Heck, RC Corona, 
L. L 

7010 H. De Bidder, N. Y. C. 

7011 N. Patechnlck. Newark. N. J... 

7012 Jeter Honchamk. Newark, N. 1. 

7013 Betty Kaye. Rt et. Y. C 

7014 Eugene Beat. JtC N. Y. C .... 

7015 R. E. Cox. Danrille. Ill 

7016 Otto Cooper. Danville, HI 

7017 Carl W. Undttrom. RC Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 

7018 G. Storing. RC .^. Y. C 

7019 ElUa Avintxky. B'klyn. N. Y. 

7020 Theodore Raod. N. Y. C 

7021 Fred Heckman. Brnoklyn. N. Y. 

7022 John Micali. B'klyn. N. Y.... 

7023 W. ChonUk, RC Udi. N. J... 

7024 T. D. Jonea. OUahoma Qty, 
Okla 

7025 H. Johannaen. J?C N. Y. C .. 

7026 Emat Rohra. itC N. Y. C 

7027 Anonymoui. N. Y. C 

7028 H. Feulner, RC B'klyn. N. Y. 

7029 Frm) Ekman. B'klyn. N. Y.... 

7030 Italian Section. F. S. R., N. 
Y. C 

7031 A, Z. Ubaak. RC N Y. C. .. 

7032 Scoat Oub No. 10. N. T. C. 



80.00 
8.00 

88.00 

28.00 

26.00 

25.00 
25.00 
57.25 



80.00 

117.00 
15.00 

15.00 

14.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

7.00 
7.00 
4.00 
8.00 

8.00 
9.60 
2.00 
4.00 
S.OO 
2.00 
2.00 
S.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

8.50 
5.00 
5.50 

20.30 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 
.50 

11.00 
10.00 
10.50 
4. 75 
7.00 
7.45 
15.50 

1.00 
16.00 
28.50 
5.00 
5.25 
5.00 

8.25 
7.'iO 
10.08 



Jlee. ft: 



C»miributcn 



7033 F. Valtenko, RC N. Y. C... 82.08 

7834 A Friend. Pompton PUiiw, N.J. 1.00 

7035 Mike Hording Rocheoter. N. Y. 1.00 
7096 Alex Garnowiu, RC PUlnald, 

N. J 18.50 

7037 P. Zanardl. Kanaaa City. Mo... 3.58 

7038 S. Satauk. RC Edgcwaier. N. J. 26.08 

7039 E. Skonara, RC KeUogg. Idabo 10.00 

7040 Canceiled. Itaued by miatake. 

7041 Mary Mateeaun. RC Bridgoton, 

N. J. 5.88 

7042 Sunley Matecauui. RC Bridge- 
ton. N. J 5.00 

7043 J. Bacaynaki. RC lieferiet. N. Y. 9.08 

7044 J. Uweaak. RC CleveUnd. Ohio 5.00 

7045 Ray Levine. JIC N. Y. C 5.00 

7046 N. SvenMU. RC PortUnd. Ore. 5.00 
7047M. Moakowita. RC B'klyn. N. Y. 5.00 

7048 Lyford Pateraou juSwarda. RC 
Annadale. N. Y 5.08 

7049 Otto Minchiryan. VaUejo. Cal. 5.00 

7050 B. Frandt. PortUnd. Me 5.00 

7051 Sylvia Friedenbw.g. N. Y. C... 1.00 
70^ Abraham Trotxky. N. Y. C 1.00 

7053 L HolUnd. N. Y. C 4.00 

7054 B. Billek. RC N. Y. C 4.00 

7055 O. OUen. RC B'klyn. N. Y. .. 4.00 

7056 R. Schwab. RC Mt. Healthy. 

Ohio 2.00 

7057 F. C Sherwood, RC CleveUnd. 

Ohio 2.08 

7058 A. Taraaxcsuk. ilC Wilkea Barre, 

Pa. 2.00 

7059 Max Todfdd, RC N. Y. 1.00 

7060 W. BaumweU. AC N. Y. C 1.00 

7061 Geo C BarUett, RC Tolland, 

Conn 1.00 

7062 H. Scblenger. RC B'klyn. N. Y. 1.00 

7063 M. Kariin. RC B'klyn. N. Y... 1.00 

7064 C. ReaattI, Dulutb. Minn 1.00 

7065 Mra. Ida Rotkeaberg. RC Bro^k- 

lya. N. Y 1.00 

7056 Abraham Wdnatock. RC PhiU- 
delphU. Pa 1.08 

7067 Mr. A Mra. Fred Wiberg. CUa- 

ton. Waah. 1.00 

7068 M. Ragoia. New Haven. Conn. 1.00 

7069 0. A. Amundaen. Underwood, 
Mian. 1.00 

7070 Carl Wnnderle, RC Cincinnati, 

Ohio 1.08 

7071 Alex Sutkovoy, RC So. Wind- 
ham, M 18.08 

7072 A. Karvinen. ^entertainment, 
Wiertbn, W. Va 36JS 

7073 Mra. Hanna Mataon. Coll. A En- 
tertainment. Gebo. Wyo 179.00 

7074 W. E. Butler. RC TncaM. Aria. 5.08 

7075 Mra. Y. S. Morria. Hot Springe, 

Ark 5.00 

7075 W. B. Levick. oan Frandt^, 

Cal 5.00 

7077 P. Johnaoa. RC Sanatone, Minn. 5.00 

7078 W. K. Bryee, RC Riverhurat, 
Saak.. Caa 5.00 

7079 Ed. C. Jonea. RC Hoff. Ore. 5.00 

7080 H. De Block, RC PreempUon, 

la. 5.00 

7881 N. BruaaeU. RC B'klyn. N. Y.. 5.00 

7082 O. Pearaon. RC Hudaoa. Wyo. 5.00 

7083 R. B. Hayea, Redding. Cal... 5.00 

7084 Charlea J. Sullivan. RC New 
Haven, Coaa 12.08 

7085 Chrlea J. SulUvan. RC New 
Haven. Conn 5.00 

7085 Rev. Smith O. Dexter. RC Con- 
cord. Maaa. 5.00 

7087 K. Smith, RC Walah. Aha, Can. 5.00 

7088 Wm. Afaprung. Onclnnati. Ohio 5.00 

7089 W. R. C. Cook, Renton. Waah. 5.00 

7090 F. Sliva. Coll.. Brickaville. Ohio 5.00 

7091 Miaa W. E. Robert. Harvey. U. 5.00 

7092 John G. Hay. RC Winter. Saak., 

Can. 5.00 

7093 C. A. Rader. RC Grand Rapida 

Mich. 5.00 

7094 JuUua Frita. Berkdey. Cal. .. 5.00 

7095 Louis Gniber. milwaukee, Wia. 5.00 

7096 Linton A. Wood. IndUnapolia. 

Ind 5.00 

7097 R. K. Hdmle. RC Oak Park, 

ni 5.00 

7098 J 30 Kript. Chicago. 111. 3.08 

7099 H. O. Sydow. RC Murchiaon, 

Tex 9.00 

7100 P. D. Lith. Br F. S. R.. Pitta- 
burg. Pa 300.00 

7101 E. Cartia Ilkenhana. RC Hamil- 

toa. Ohio 1.00 

7102 J. S. Kdlogg. RC Norfolk. Va. 1.00 
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7103 CancsUed. Iwued hy misUke. 
71M Mrs. Enut De Sauter. RC Lo« 

B«D<M Cal 3.00 

Tlig F. Schamouer, RC N. Y. C... 3.00 

7106 J. M. Henry, RC, N. Y. C... 3.00 

7107 Theresa Carlson, San Franci»c\ 

Cal 3.(j 

71lt V. De Macedo, RC Cermantown, 

Phil., Pa 5.00 

no* M. R. UiLjeT%,RC B*ki.^, N. Y. 5.00 

7110 M. S. Sugarman, RC Meriden, 

Conn, 5.00 

7111 N. Shea, N. Y. C 5.00 

7112 Frederic T. BioletU, RC Berke- 
ley. Cal 5.00 

X113 Dr. Morris Corn»eid, RC Phila- 

delphia. Pa 5.00 

7114 Mrs. F. Lapple. South Pasa- 
dena, Cal 5,00 

7115 J. Unjar, iJC N. Y. C 6.00 

7116 C. Rudquist, RC Boston. Mass. 9!oO 

7117 M. MiUer, RC N. Y. C 9.00 

711i Mrs. Rilley. Oakland, Cal 1.00 

7119 Samuel D. Marchant, RS Silvis, 

lU - 5.00 

712i Mrs. Andrew. RC Berkeley, Cal. 5.00 

7111 P. Danlnck, North Bend, B. C. 

Can. 2.00 

7112 F. S. R. Br.. Ansonia, Conn. 279.00 
7111 F. S. R. Branch, Lorain. Ohio 107.35 

7114 Happy Hour Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 32.50 

7115 W. Thompson, Coleman, Alberta, 

Can 31.33 

7116 First Ukrainian Br. Workers 

Party N. Y. C 40.28 

7117 Carl Kautson, North Bulkley, B. 

C.. Can 9.60 

7111 Tony Popko, RC East Chieaco, 

^nd .* 6.72 

7119 A. Schweiger, Re LJYingston, 111. 31.92 
71S0 U. M. W. of A. No. 4650, BeU- 

Tille, 111 29.40 

Till F. S. R. Br., Mt. Vernon. Wash. 28.35 
7U2 John Siegard. RC Bredenbarg. 

Sask., Can. 27,50 

7133 Mnlno Finnish Library Club, 
Mnlnino, Ore 26.45 

7134 W. S. A D. B. F. Br 54, Suple- 

ton, S. 1 23.55 

7135 Mrs. B. Argewiu tt E. Kowkly, 
Detroit, Mich 21.75 

7136 E. Helbif, RC San Francisco, 

Cal 19.50 

7137 Luke Vauliok, RC Klein, Mont. 19.25 

7138 J. J. Mastin. Guthrie. Ky 19.05 

7139 Cement Finishers Union, RC Los 
Angeles. Cal 18.90 

714* Max Slobodlnnk, RC LewUtone, 

Me 11.50 

7141 Mrs. L. Gottwald, RC San Fran- 

Cisco. Cal 11.50 

7142 F. S. R. Br., New berry. Mich. 8.67 

7143 A. Ojala. RC Marengo, Wis 13.25 

n44 C. Williams, RC Warren. Ohi). 9.50 

7145 N. Krasniauski, RC Fall Rlrer, 

Mass 950 

7146 P. Rutigliano, RC N. Y. C. ... 8.95 

7147 Louis Roblnowiiz. RC N. Y. C. 6.50 

7148 Employees Colonial Cigar Co., 

RC N. Y. C 5.75 

7149 Wm. P. Hunter. Chicago. III... 5.00 

7150 E. A. Thomas, Butte. Mont 5.10 

7151 Coll. Nate T. Rickey, ChrysUl 
Springs. Fla 3.50 

7152 Hyman Tsipan. RC Los Angeles 

Cal ' 6.75 

7153 H. Frucht. RC Ferndale, Cal.. 45.15 

7154 B. Dallard, N. Y. C 2.50 

7155 V. A. Cams, Los Angf'W. Cal. 1.50 

7156 F. S. R. Br., Duluth. Minn... 150.00 

7157 F. S. R. Branch. Lynn, Mass... 65.00 
7151 M. Brecde, RC Dwlham. Mass. 64.00 
7159 H. Hagcmeyer^ RC Berkeley. 

Cal 50.00 

7169 MatU Holmi. RC Suomi, Mich. 25.00 
7161 Mrs. Anna Michels:>n, RC De- 

troit, Mich 26.00 

n62 R. E. Carter RC Whitefish, 

Mont 17.00 

n63 J. T. Belkin. RC B'klyn. N. Y. 16.00 
7164 Scout aub No. 2 Hartford, 

Conn 15.00 

71^ Otto Hasn, RC Groreland. Cal. 15.00 

7166 Fred Elm, RC French Rirer, 

Minn 14.00 

7167 W. S. A D. B. F. No. 59 RC 
B'klyn, N. Y 10.00 

7168 J. R. Reen. RC Portland. Ore. 10.00 

7169 T. P. Merry. RC Berkeley. Cal. 10.00 



Rec. No. 



Contributor* 



Amount 



7170 Mrs. Roaie Poporich, RC Butte, 

Mont 

7)71 Bob Dragan, RC Butte, Mont... 

7172 Nick Balden, RC Butte, Mont. 

7173 J. Varga, RC AlUance. Ohis... 

7174 U. Moes, Yoakum, Tex 

7i75 A. L. Kurts, San Jose, CaL.. 

7176 B. of L. E., Oncko, Div., RC E. 
M. Chunk, Pa. 

7177 E. D. Baker, RC Niagara Falls, 
N. Y 

7178 A. L. HeiuH RC Fairoaks, Cal. 

7179 C. Bishop, RC Fairoaks, Cal... 

7180 F. S. R. Br., Hartford. Conn. 

7181 Central Labor Council ,Tacoma, 
Wash 

7182 M. Tuber, RC Hartford, Conn. 

7183 Wm. A. Turner, RC Hartford, 
Conn 

7184 F. S. R. Br., Brainerd, Minn. 

7185 F. Mandxiak, RC FaU River, 



7186 Ru#. Dramatic Soc., Boston, 
Mass. 

7187 A. Mslushenko, RC Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

7188 Rua. Dramatic Club, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

7189 S. Dolghy, RC San Frandscs. 
Cal 

7190 M. Veremechuk, RC Wioipeg, 
Can 

7191 W. Makovesky, RC Cortland, 
N. Y 

7192 F. Novikoflf, RC Yorkton, Can. 

7193 J. Yanos, RC Manchester, N.H. 

7194 Sam Malt, N. Y. C 

7195 A. R. Zeitlin. Chicago. Ill 

7196 F. S. R. Br.. Los Angeles, Cal. 

7197 F. Dell. Croton-On-Hudson, N.Y. 

7198 B. Marie Gage Dell, Crotoa-On- 
Hudson, N. Y 

7199 F. Lesko. RC Harlan, Ky 

7200 F. S. R. Br., Schenectady. N. Y. 

7201 J. P. Roy, RC Portland, Ore. 

7202 W. S. & D. B. F. No. 19. W. 
Hoboken. N. J 

7203 R. A. Huebner. Springfield, Ohio 

7204 S. Damley. Nelsonville. Ohio.. 

7205 A. Mencke. RC Cleveland. Ohio 

7206 F. Yoshsnis, RC Ml Qemens. 
Mich 

7207 C. Christensen, Rutherford. N.J. 

7208 W. C. Richardson. Bklyn. N. Y. 

7209 M. H. Barber, Auscadcro. Cal. 

7210 M. Broido. Pittabnrg. Pa 

7211 Simon Jalonen. Newton. Mass. 

7212 R. MaUen 

7213 J. Chlnel. RC Hopkins. Minn. 

7214 Helen Barilett. Chicago, III... 

7215 J. B. Applebaum. RC N. Y. C. 

7216 Dr. J. E. North. Rock Rapids. 
Iowa 

7217 Rose Kotyxn, B uyn, N. Y 

7218 Frank Green, Cincinnati, Ohi:» 

7219 Walter Hodgkins. RC Gloucester. 
Mass 

7220 J. C. Sanders. St. Joseph, Mo. 

7221 A. Shahen. RC Cowganda, Ont.. 
Can 

7222 P. Puumala. RC Mac Duff. Ont.. 
Can 

7223 Finnish Worker* Club. Tacoma, 
Waah 

7224 Mrs. M. Frey. *N. Y. C 

7225 J. Berwald. Davenport. Iowa.. 

7226 H. M. Sahl. Denver, Col 

7227 Ben Williams, Butte. Mont.... 

7228 L. C. Valore. E. Akr:>n. Ohio 
7299 Haxel Sandford, Angola. N. Y. 

7230 B. Richter, Portland, Ore 

7231 C. W. Robinson. B'klvn. N. Y. 

7232 F. S. R. Br., .Philadelphia , Pa. 

7233 F. S. R. Br.. EHxabeih. N. J. 

7234 J. J. Masten, Guthrie, Ky.... 

7235 M. R. Nowak, RC Creighton. 
Pa 

7236 H. MicheUe. RC Gary, Ind... 

7237 A. T. W. of A.. N. Y. C 

7238 P. J. Blieka. Easton. Ps 

7239 W. H. Rochl, RC Alhambra. 
Cal 

7240 S. Fichem. RC B'klyn., N. Y. 

7241 J. Holod. RC FaU River. Mass. 

7242 A. H. Heller, liondoras. C. A. 

7243 A. Mier. RC Highland Park. 
Mich 

7244 Carl Brodaky, HC N. Y. C. .. 
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10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
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10.00 

10.00 
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5.00 

.50 
36.25 

5.25 

200.00 

66.00 

50.00 

42.53 

28.25 

19.25 

12.00 

7.85 

1.00 

2.50 
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100.00 
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65.00 
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20.00 
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11.00 
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2.00 

21.12 

12.48 
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1.00 
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28.50 
11.50 
10.65 
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5.50 

10.00 

4.50 
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7245 C. W. Adams, Harbor Springs, 

Mich 1.00 

7246 F. S. R. Br., Chicago, 111... 1000.00 

7247 F. S. R. Br., Brockton, Mass. 200.00 

7248 John Raamussen, RC Tacoma, 
Wash. ..'. 76.00 

7249 Matt Mattaon. RC Hurley, Wis. 60.00 

7250 S. I. M. S., Dorchester, Mass. 50.00 

7251 S. Chapko, RC WaleroUet, N.Y. 7.00 

7252 Joseph O'Dea. RC N. Y. C... 5.00 

7253 Anonymous, Passaic, N. J 2.00 

7254 E. Carr, RC PortUnd, Ore... 2.00 
7235 £. Mttller, RC Ausbury Park, 

N. J 1.00 

7256 Oscar Sjolin, RC N. Y. C.... 1.00 

7257 Vera Buch, RC Dover, N. J... 1.00 

7258 Butchers Union No. 174, N. 

Y. C 30.50 

7259 Mrs. E. H. Wolf, OncinnaU, O. 1.00 

7260 H. H. Bachelder, DanviUe, Dl. 1.00 

7261 Max Elkind. RC B'klyn,, N. Y. 7.00 

7262 Paul Raanak. N. Y. C 5.00 

7263 R. Distefano. RC B'klyn.. N. Y. • 2.00 

7264 C. En«, RC B'klyn., N. Y 15.00 

7265 M. C. Salter, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1.00 

7266 Mrs. Alena Schnctte. RC St. 
Louis, Mo 20.00 

7267 Kathleen Dighton. N. Y. C... 1.00 

7268 Ernst Backroan. N. Y. C. 1.00 

7269 A. Woytuk, RC Brooklyn. N. Y. 2.00 

7270 Z. Wechloluk. RC NanUcoke. Pa 4.00 

7271 M. Teplftxky. RC N. Y. C... 2.00 

7272 A Friend. N. Y. C 2.00 

7273 S. Golovatuk, AC N. Y. C .. 15.50 

7274 John Gauland. N. Y. C 3.00 

7275 F. S. R. Branch. Hudson Co., 

N. J. 112.24 

7276 Cancelled. Issued by mistake. 

7277 Morris Saltxman. N. Y. C. ... 1.00 

7278 Albin A. Hellstrom, RC San 
FranciMo, Cal 41.00 

7279 F. Snajanen. RC W. Concord. 

N. H 33.00 

7280 Robert Schuster, RC N. Y. C. 27.00 

7281 L. W. Myers, RC Rupert. Idaho 26.00 

7282 M. W. Hoar. Troy. Idaho.... 25.00 

7283 L. Collins Stone, N. Y. C 25.00 

7284 Mr. & Mrs. Hinfon White, 
Cambridge. Mass 25.00 

7285 H. B. HciTman. N. Y. C 25.00 

72S6 Julius Meyer, RC San Francisco, 

Cal 23i)0 

7287 P. Kilaspa, RC San Francisco, 

Cal 22.00 

7288 F. S. R. Br., Beech Creek, Ky. 20.00 

7289 A. W. Saarmann, West Burling- 
ton, Iowa 20.00 

7290 Goldman FamUy Society, RC N. 

Y. C 20.00 

7291 M. Vidokovich. RC Zeigler, HI. 19.09 

7292 B. of L. E. Div. 494. RC, Min. 
neapolis, Minn 18.00 

7293 Mathew Minkus, RC Los An- 

geles. Cal 17.09 

7294 G. Nyford. RC Eveleth. Minn. 16.00 

7295 Julius Kaufer. RC N. Y. C. .. 16.00 

7296 C. H. Undner. RC Rochester, 

Pa 12,09 

7297 W. Dedeluk, RC Minneapolis. 

Minn 12.06 

7298 Morris Wdnstein. RC Detroit, 

Mich 12.00 

7299 Mt. Hollywood Cong. Church, 

Los Angeles. Cal 11.00 

7300 Sarah Gregson. Spero. N. C... 3.09 

7301 W. J. Gregson. Spero, N. C... 10 09 

7302 L. H. Bnmes. RC Buffalo. N.Y. 7.50 

7303 J. J. Jansen. Menands. N. Y. 10.00 

7304 Mrs. Ellen R. Naggle. Wesley- 

ville. Pa. 10.00 

7305 N. Y. VegetarUn Society. N.Y. 10.00 

7306 F. A. Newman, Fern Ridge. 

B. C, Can 10.00 

7307 M. Eleftherakit, RC N. Y... 10.00 

7308 M. C. Renter. Chicago. Ill 10.99 

7309 Dr. Wm. Goldman. Bklyn, N. Y. 10.09 

7310 Andrew J. MacDonald, RC Flat 
River. Mo 7.00 

7311 Mrs. R. E. Tyle»-. Kiowa. Kans. 5.00 

7312 S. Ghinsberg. Oakland. CaL.. 5 09 

7313 C. W. Morhoose. B'klyn. N.Y. sioO 

7314 D & S Trimming Co.. N.Y.C. 5.00 

7315 J. Rabinowltx, Phila.. Pa 5.00 

7316 J. Campbell. Ssn Diego. CaL 5.00 

7317 Sol Werner, Bidyn. N. Y.... 5.00 

7318 Chas. Thieman, San Diego, Cal. 5.00 

7319 Dr. Alexander Swett. B'klyn. 

N. Y 5.00 

7320 Geo. A. HkT, Cuba. IlL.... 3.00 
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7321 Dr. Looii Long. RC N. Y. C. 3.00 

7322 C. L. Clumbcra, Eagle Creek, 

Ore 2.00 

7323 £. H. Wolf, anciniuti, Ohio 2.00 

7324 I. B. Hirnruo, Akron, Ohio.... 2.00 

7325 Samuel B. Feinberg. N. Y. C. 2.00 

7326 H. Roaenbaum. B'klyn. N. Y. 1.00 

7327 Mr. A Mr*. M. Ischcn, Bklyn, 

N. Y l.gO 

7328 J. Turnanaky, N. Y. C. 1.00 

7329 Mr. F. Rautoaala. RC Sicamooa, 

B. C, Can 57.40 

7330 F. S. R. Branch, Racine. Wis. 32.48 

7331 D. Rynkewics. Holyoke. Maaa.. 25.64 

7332 Knut StaUnd, RC, Miaaaula, 

Mont 18.50 

7333 Gnat N. Dalberg. RC, MiaaouU, 

Mont 14.50 

7334 Ceo. Houroweta, RC, Fall River. 

M«M 13.80 

7335 J. V. Palmeri, RC, N. Y. C. 13.35 

7336 Bemet Roming, RC, Holberg, 

B. C, Can 12.50 

7337 Alf. Snickera, RC, Albom, 

Minn 11.55 

7338 Andre Montrone. N. Y. C 11.50 

7339 Uberty Window GUsa Workers 
Local, Clarkabnrg. W. Va 9 40 

7340 John Sercl, RC, VaUer. HI. 8.85 

7341 Samaritan Home, RC, N. Y. C. 8.65 

7342 Eva Shamberg. Pittsborg, Pa... 7.50 

7343 D. Artyauk, RC, Pasaaic. N. J. 8.60 

7344 Arthur C. Stanlit, RC, Chicago, 

m : 7.20 

7345 Maoa Tyback, RC, Saginaw, 

Minn 4.00 

7346 Msrgan Casein, RC, Park Bluff. 

Saak. Can 23.ri4 

7347 J. Kalinen. AC, Nootka. B. C. 

Can 20.16 

7348 T. A. Barnard, RC, Nanaimo. 

B. C, Can 12.96 

7349 A. Wakefield, RC, Holberg. B., 

C. Can 4.80 

7350 Tom Slenaon. Dog Creek, B. C, 

Can 4.80 

7351 Heath Munn, Roaaland, B. C, 

Can 96 

7352 T. Norwich, Frankfort Heights, 

ni 10.00 

7353 Alvin Huff, RC, Easton, Pa. 5.75 • 

7354 Students of N. Y. State Agri- 
•oltural School. FarmingdaJe, 

N. Y 5.50 

7355 Dean Tann.. Meta.. Cal 4.75 

7356 O. M. Sonthworth. Benton Har> 

h^r. Mich 2.50 

7357 Dan Parry. Fallon. Ner 2.50 

7358 C. F. Tschannen. Wallace. Ida. 3.00 

7359 Henry Brown, Honaton, Tex. l.OO 

7360 J. M. Sinclair, W. VancouTer. 

Can 10.00 

7361 F. S. R. Branch, Muskegon, 

Mich 500.00 

7362 Alex. Halone, Therm opolis, 

Wyo 50.00 

7363 Herman Hnaman, RC, Minneapo> 

lb. Minn 30.00 

7364 Quo Vadis S. S. Class. Topeka, 

Kan 15.00 

7365 C. I. Pasaorer, Denrer. Col... 10.00 

7366 M. Coniglio. Ft. Worth. Tex. 2.50 

7367 F. Feckaa, San Dle^o, Cal... .50 

7368 A. W. Danashcw, RC Mamaro* 

neck. N. Y 66,00 

7369 C Moiley, RC VancouTcr, B. 

B., Can 37.00 

7370 Peter Hurba,. RC Chicago. III. 27.00 

7371 S. Fnrlett, RC Sydney, NS, 

Can 16.00 

7372 W. Ocowdnik. RC Ripubln. Pa. 16.00 

7373 N. Hilko, RC Melrose Park HI. 15.00 

7374 S. Vogel, RC Detroit, Mich... 10.00 

7375 John Pedojuk, River Herbeft. 

NS. Can 10.00 

7376 John Loboda, South Porcupine. 

Onl., Can 5.00 

7377 Albert Schneider, Diamond. Pa. 5.00 

7378 W. Owcxynikow. Akron, Ohio.. 3.00 

7379 Temofey Astaplnk, N. B. Can. 2.00 

7380 Nick Braneaky. Max. N. Dak... 1.00 

7381 F. Branesky. Yen Hook. N. Dak. 5.00 

7382 P. Kamensky. RC Steubenville. 

Ohio 76.90 

7383 Ignatx Oaaulenko, Plains. Pa... 46.76 

7384 Joe H. Barberich. RC So. 
Omaha, Neb 20.50 

7385 W. Crachnk. RC Cmmlynnfr. Pa. 20.25 

7386 W. Yonko. RC Harttihom.-. Okla. 14.55 
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7387 M. PrsUako, RC Akron, Ohio 13.75 

7388 J. Wolf, RC E. Chicago, Ind... 13.00 

7389 S. Suirochik, RC Montreal, Can. 11.75 

7390 G. Sunderoff, RC Milwaukee, 

Wis 4.25 

7391 F. S. R. Branch, Chicago, III. 1000.00 

7392 F. S. R. Branch, San Franciaco, 

Cal 100.00 

7393 J. Randwer, Coll.. Irma. Wis. 41.00 

7394 Rex T. Stout, RC N. Y. C. ... 33.00 

7395 Finnish Worklngmen's Assn., 
Lanesrille, Maas 32.00 

7396 Nels New^n, RC Madrid, Iowa 30.00 

7397 A I Bushwick. RC N .Y. C 20.00 

7398 F. S. R. Br., Minneapolis, Minn. 20.00 

7399 Mr. & Mrs. Ervin B. Grubb, 
Liberty. Ill 15.00 

7400 Commercial Photographers Aasn., 

San Francisco. Cal 15.00 

7401 F. S. R. Branch. N. Y. C 715.00 

7402 S. Brundage. HC N. Y. C 11.00 

74a3 Mrs. Minnie Van Nappen, Nilea, 

Mich 10.00 

7404 Chas. Neuner, Springfield. 111. 10.00 

7405 D. M. I. Kane, RC U Grange. 

Ill 10.00 

7406 Snake River Public Hall Co., 
Chasaell, Mich. 9.00 

7407 K. Hamalainen, RC Grand 
Rapids. Mich 9.00 

7408 Mrs. P. P. Haugen. Coll.. Little 
Woody, Sas. Can 6.00 

7409 E. P.' Sundberg. RC Portland, 

Ore 5.00 

7410 E. J. Hammond, RC Portland, 

Ore 5.00 

7411 P.J. Dowhan, RC, Detroit. Mich. 5.00 

7412 OtUIia Schriver. St. Peters- 
burg. Fla 5.00 

7413 E. B. Chaffee, RC, N. Y 5.00 

7414 Wade Shurtleff. RC, Cleveland, 

Ohio 5.00 

7415 D. J. Baren, Gardner, N. D. 5.00 

7416 Aage Moller. RC, Dannenbrog. • 

Neb 5.00 

7417 Gus Schmid, RC, fi. Y 5.00 

7418 H. W. Benin. RC, Springdale. 

Pa ; 4.00 

7419 J. A. Bankson A family. RC, 

Sioux Falls. S. D 3.00 

7420 Bryaon. Jas., RC, Nelson. N. Y. 3.00* 

7421 Mrs. R. L. Schlesinger, RC, Far 
Rockaway, N. Y. 3.00 

7422 Emily M.Roaenstein, RC, Bklyn, 

N. Y 3.00 

7423 G. P. Turner, Oklahoma City, 

Okla 2.00 

7424 Louis Paulding. Dea Moines, la. 2.00 

7425 C. H. Becker, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 2.00 

7426 Chas. McCoy, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1.00 

7427 Max Lench. RC, Bklyn. N. Y. 1.00 

7428 F. S. R. Branch. W. Frankfort, 

111 279.20 

7429 F. S. R. Branch, RC, Mlnnea. 

polia, Minn 102.16 

7430 Chaa. Carlson. RC, Port Neville. 

B. C 76.50 

7431 Ny Tid, RC, Chicago, 111 41.25 

7432 Van Der WaU. Fairhope. Ala. 3.00 

7433 Henry Crawford. Fairhope. Ala. 2.00 

7434 R. Sahlitz. Boston. Mass. ..... 30.34 

7435 S.F. Newman. RC, Bklyn, N. Y. 30.02 
?436 Olam KcMionen, RC, Toimf, 

Minn 24.25 

7437 National Croa. Soc. RC, Pitts- 
burgh. Pa 45.50 

7438 F. S. R. Branch. Duluth. Minn. 24.16 

7439 Victor Korppaa, Herbater. Wia. 

RC 21.10 

7440 Coll. Daniel Pylk Kanen. Bab- 
bill. Minn 18.50 

7441 Wm. H. McNulty, RC, Somer- 

ville. Maaa 10.50 

7442 Leonard Kippe. RC, Green. 

Mich 7.75 

7443 R. Dybeogh, RC, San Francisco. 

Cal 6.25 

7444 Jacob Chideke, Chicago, III... 3.75 

7445 Samuel S. Kata, Perth Amboy. 

N. J 3.75 

7446 Marguarite McNally. RC, Rock 
Island, III 1.50 
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7447 Gracl Baron, RC, Minneapolis, 

Minn. l*3i 

7448 Geo. H. Kohls, RC, Pembroke, 

Ont., Can 20.25 

7449 S. B. Ueberman, RC, Pitta- 
burgh, Pa 12.80 

7450 John MacDonald, RC, Pendar 
Harbor. B. C. Can 12.00 

7431 Tom Pctrusoff, Cleveland, Ohi« 2.00 

7452 Tom Todeff. Cleveland, Ohio.. 1.00 

7iS3 P. Karvan. Cleveland, Ohio 1.00 

7434 A. Pavlovich. CleveUnd, Ohio 2.00 

7455 Thoa. Gusdanoviu, Uat, Clevo- 

land, Ohio 200.00 

7456 Steve Halambeck, Qeveland, O. 10.00 

7457 Frank KiveU, Qeveland. Ohio. 5.00 
7468 Ed. G. Nix, HunUngton, Ind. 1.00 

7459 W. T. Whitmore, Huntington, 

Ind 1.00 

7460 Mr. Stout, Huntington, Ind.... 1.00 

7461 S. E. Coble, Huntington, Ind... 2.00 

7462 G. F. Steller, Huntington, Ind. 1.00 

7463 R. S. Berlin, Kouts. Ind 5.00 

7464 W. J. Conarty, Hammond, Ind. 5.00 

7465 V. Hlavaty, Us, New Badea, 

ni. 72.00 

7466 F. Hall, RC Klngfield, Me.... 52.75 

7467 Julius OUon, Ogden, Utah .. 400.00 

7468 S. H. Colwick, Enid, Okla.... 2.00 

7469 Fred E. Stevcna, RC LoulavUle, 

Ky 8J6 

7470 S. S. J. Oaaasto, Milford. N.H. 25.00 

7471 H. B. Cooper. List. Balhon 
Heights. Canal Zone 20.00 

7472 Dr. Sidney B. Levy, N. Y. C. 10.00 

7473 Alice P. Silverman. San Fran- 
ciaco. Cal 10.00 

7474 David Chernick. N. Y. C 10.00 

7475 Agnes E. Andrews. Lynn. Maaa. 10.00 

7476 Coll Olgo Krause. E. Everett. 

Mass 6.00 

7477 Abraham Mailowsky. Pedro Mi- 
guel. Canal Zone. Panama 5.00 

7478 G. M. Parkinson. KC Berkeley, 

Cal 5.00 

7479 G. Tcichman. RC B'klyn. N. Y. 3.00 

7480 Ben Levy. B'klyn, N. Y 5.00 

7481 T. B. Hinton, Caldwell, N. J... 2.00 

7482 Andrew Heidt, RC Rico. CaL 2.00 

7483 W. W. Comas, Sacramento, Cal. 2.00 

7484 W. Weinstein, N. Y. C 2.00 

7585 E. L. Sargent. Boston, Maaa. 1.00 

7486 Jack Ferguson. Challis, Idaha 1.00 

7487 E. Y. Pariaian, RC Gary, Ind. 5.75 

7488 W. S. & D. B. F. No. 18, 

N. Y. C 5.25 

7489 H. E. McDade, Hageraiown, Md. 3.00 

7490 The Althruisi. Hagertown, Md. 1.50 

7491 F. S. R. Branch. Chicago. III. 1000.00 

7492 Samuel R. Stweart. Clay Cen- 
ter, Kansas liO.OO 

7493 Geo. SuUla, RC Lorain, Ohio. 46.08 

7494 Mra. Joe. Melin. Grandy, Minn. 22.00 

7495 G. Prrsaon, RC Seattle. Waah. 20.00 

7496 O. W. Firkins, Minenapolis, 

Minn 15.00 

7497 T. Mikulok. RC So. Bond. Ind. 12.00 

7498 Rebecca M. Shiproan, Southern 
Pines. N. C 10.00 

7499 N. Zhuck. Youngatown. Ohio.. 10.00 

7500 Mrs. A. H. Dennett. RC Rick- 

nail. Ore 10.00 

7501 Women's Section. F. S. R, 
Trenton. N. J 20.00 

7502 J. P. Grim, RC Kelso, Wash. 5.00 

7503 Ben Levinson, RC Chicago. 111. 2.00 

7504 J. A. Robinson, Tampa. Fla... 2.00 

7505 L. Drapela, RC Mill Oty. Ore. 2.00 

7506 L. A. Schepp, RC Eaat Liver- 
pool, Ohio 1.00 

7507 Anonymous, ftC, Brooklins, 

Mass 1.00 

7508 F. Londenslagger, RC Chicago, 

111 1.00 

7509 J. Petscher, RC Otlsville. N. Y. 1.00 

7510 Joe Monek. RC N. Y. C 14.00 

7511 Victor Werany, B'klyn. N. Y. 1.00 

7512 August Werany. B'klyn. N. Y. 1.00 

7513 Mrs. Mary Mouldo. RC Chicago. 

ni 1.00 

7524 Anonymous, N. Y. C 1.90 

7515 F. R. & Sylvester Grammich. 

RC B'klyn, N. Y l.OO 

7516 Carl Chellander, RC Tnrlock. 

Cal 5.00 

7517 Chas. Lutjen. RC Bklyn. N. Y. 5.00 

7518 Steven Szabo, RC N. Y. C. ... S.OO 

7519 Walter Cox, RC Butte, Mont... S.OO 

7520 John J. Donahue, RC N. Y. C. 2.00 
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7S21 Fannie Moore. RC N. r. C... 1.00 

7523 Raphael Lebreecu. RC N. Y. C 1.00 

7523 Simon Zutowskr. RC N. Y. C. 1.00 

7524 Tho«. M. Pieraoo. RC Central 

Sq., N. Y 1.00 

7525 Aosrymoua, Franklin Parle, DL 1.00 

7526 C. KJaUnc. RC Glendale. N. Y. 1.00 

7527 Frank M. Sigward. RC Ifaapeth. 

L. 1 1.00 

7528 S. A., Pfuhl, PhiU., Pa JO 

7529 Iirnac Smarkuckjn, RC Lonia, 

Ohio 10.00 

7530 A. Kroll. RC Seadde Park. NJ. S.OO 

7531 J. Horn. RC Maapeth. L. I... 4.00 

7532 J. W. Osterbolm. RC Grace, 

Mont S.00 

7533 Sol Abraham*. RC N. Y. C... 1.00 

7534 Mra. Solma Nelaon. RC N. Ea- 
Canada. MJcb 1.00 

7535 V. Furxa. RC N. Y. C 4.50 

7536 John XfaiJPT. N. Y. C 8.00 

7537 J. L. Haiijpiwont. RC Browne* 

tille, Te» 1.00 

7538 Eva Sivi*n. San Francisco. Cal. S.OO 

7539 Salo Bonanno, RC N. Y. C... 13.00 



Aec. No, 



Comiribuiora 



7540 


S. Antalnk. RC N. Y. C 


10.50 


7S41 


J. W. Weynooth. RC Taeame, 






Waah 


10.00 


7543 


Henry De Ridder, N. Y. C 


S.OO 


7543 


Mas Freund» RC B'klyn. N. Y. 


1.35 


7544 


Mr. H. Waaeermea, RC Brook- 






lyn. N. Y 


9.00 


7545 


Unenployed. Freeport. N. Y... 


1.00 


7546 


AuE. J. Gleiaaaer, RC Brook- 






lyn, N. Y 


1.00 


7547 


5. Sahanan. RC BUyn. N. Y. 


1.00 


7548 


Chaa. Schant. RC SandnalrT. 0. 


1.00 


7549 


N. C. Walker, Arroyo orandeeo. 






Cal 


1.00 


7550 


T. Oakly. RC Hitenua. la..... 


moo 


7551 


Art WacchtlCT, Racine. Wla... 


1.00 


7552 


Edwin A. iFedderaen, RC Elm. 






burat. N. Y 


1.00 


7553 


John P. Hpdderaon, RC Elm- 
burat. N. Y: 






i.oa 


7554 


Caroline Fedde..un, RC Elm- 






hur«t. N. Y 


1.00 


7555 


Nat Kaplan. N. Y. C 


11.30 


7556 


W. T. Sanl. RC Pittaburg. Pa. 


1.00 


7557 


R. A. Knoff, RC Pittabnrf, Pa. 


1.00 



Jlec. No, C o mtri h ut or$ 

7558 N. Stelaberg. JtC N. Y. C ... ,96 

7559^ T. Stelfferwftld, RC Saa Diege, 

Cal. 4.00 

7560 C. Wyaowaki. RC Elmire, N. Y. 5.00 

7561 Ray F. Netbawa>, Wahoo, Neb. 5.00 
7563 Mra. Florence Spring, Loa As- 

gelee. Cal 8.00 

7563 Tytna Skaiager, RC Norwood, 

Maae. 5.00 

7564 A. C. Walden. RC Troy, 111... 4.00 

7565 J. U Neill. Loa Angelea. Cal.. 1.00 

7566 Anna Horowitx. N. Y. C 1.00 

7567 Union of Ruaalaa Qtiaens, Lieta, 
B'klyn, N. Y 28.00 

7568 Union of Ruaoiaa QtiBana., RC 

So, B'klyn, N. Y 68.00 

7569 Tillie Engel. N. Y. C 1.00 

7570 F. S. R. Br., MUwaukee, Wie. 188.73 



TOTAL 143,716.80 

Toul ReceipU from Appeal to Reaaoa «p to 
April 30 will be indnded in aezt lepert. 
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The Defamers of Soviet Russia 

By L. Trotsky 

The following letter by L. Trotsky is a preface to a book by A. Morizet on Soviet Russia^ 
which has just been published in Paris: 

of the Soviet Republic in the military field. They 
were extremely skeptical with regard to these 
efforts. I do not doubt that their reports to Paris 
always ended with the inevitable inference: nothing 
will come of the whole business. These uniformed 
petty bourgeois saw in the Revolution only de- 
struction, cruelty, disorder, chaos. To be sure, all 
these things are contained in the Revolution. But 
the Revolution is also something more than that: 
it awakens the backward millions of the people to 
life, it endows ihem with great politcal aims, it 
opens for them new paths, it invigorates their 
latent energy. It thus is a performer of miracles. 
It should not be necessary to point these things 
out to a people whose past includes the achieve- 
ment of the Great Revolution. 

In the last few years I have frequently cherished 
the thought of going through the British news- 
paper press at the time of the great French Revolu- 
tion, of studying the speeches of the ministers of 
that day and their political lackeys, of the Clemen- 
ceaus and Herves of that time, merely in order to 
draw up a sober parallel between the reactionary 
calumnies uttered by ruling England at the end of 
the 18th century and the calumnies which the 
Temps and those that babble in its train have cir- 
culated in recent years concerning Soviet Russia. I 
regret to say that I have thus far not had the time 
to do this work. But 1 am certain that there would 
be remarkable coincidences. The radical English 
contemporaries of Robespierre no doubt pointed 
out the then perfectly justified analogies with the 
English Revolution in the 17th century. And this 
would inevitably release the protests of the honor- 
able British reactionary historians who would 
shout: 'The English Revolution in spite of its 
'excesses' was a magnificent event; but the French 
terror is merely a mutiny by an ignorant and 
bloodthirsty rabble." Furthermore, reaction is not 
very ingenious, not very inventive, however mali- 
cious it may be. The semi-official French calumny 
of the Soviet Revolution, in addition to all its other 



Dear Comrade Morizet: 

I was really glad to learn that you are pre- 
paring a book on Soviet Russia for the press. You 
visited Russia as a friend. You were enabled to 
see everything that was worthy of your attention. 
You are serving the cause of the French and the 
world proletariat. As a consequence, you can be 
guided only by the desire to tell the truth about 
the first Workers' Republic to the working masses. 

But this desire is the most important and the 
most valuable thing in the world. 

You know even better than 1 how much has been 
lied about Russia. The capitalist and Sbcial- 
Democratic lies about Russia may be divided into 
two categories. To the first belong the products of 
a malicious and self-seeking imagination: stories of 
the banquets of Soviet dignitaries, of their mutual- 
ly arresting each other, of artillerymen "national- 
izing" the bourgeois women, etc., etc., etc. These 
lies are all full of self-contradictions, are mono- 
tonous and stupid. Only the most backward wives 
of footmen and lackeys and a few Ministers of 
State believe them. To the second category of lies 
belong the pictures that have been assembled from 
individual true elements. These are lies on a high- 
er plane. Their domain is larger, their sources 
more plentiful. Evil intentions, equipped with 
photographic cameras, can take a number of views 
of the life of present day Russia, which, when put 
together, may afford genuine delight to any re- 
actionary bourgeois. The Revolution is a destruc- 
tion in the name of a new creation. Only he can 
understand the Revolution, in its sublime as well 
as in its gloomy sides, who is able to trace its 
internal inevitability, the struggle of its living 
forces, the logical sequence of its stages. I do not 
mean to say that the Revolution is infallible. But 
one must be able to apply a large historical yard- 
stick in order to understand its work and its errors. 

When we approached the task of creating an 
army, there were still quite a number of French 
officers in Russia. They witnessed the first efforts 
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sins, is a literary plagiarism, a wretched theft of 
ideas from Pitt's literary hirelings. 

Merrheim* and the other French "leaders" refer 
with particular delight to our difficulties in the eco- 
nomic field. At present they point out with mali- 
cious glee that we are returning to capitalism. 
Their joy in our discomfiture, their jubilant gloat- 
ing, are premature. The Soviet Republic social- 
ized the banks, the industrial enterprises, the land. 
To return all these things to the former owners 
would require a previous unseating and slaying of 
the Revolution. But we are further removed from 
this condition than ever. You may say with full 
truth to the French proletariat that we are not 
giving up the Revolution, but it is quite true that 
we have changed our methods of socialistic con- 
struction. We maintain the enterprises in the hands 
of the working class, but we are applying methods 
of capitalistic calculation and marketing, in 
order to test their profitableness. It will not be 
possible, until we reach an incomparably higher 
stage in socialistic evolution, to conduct all the 
enterprises from a single center and to distribute 
the necessary workers and resources to them on 
the basis of a previously determined national plan. 
The present period is of preparatory character; 
the market remains. The nationalized industrial en- 
terprises have an independent life within certain 
limits; they buy and sell, and thus create the bases 
for a future unified socialistic economic plan. Thus 
we are simultaneously granting capitalistic con- 
cessions to certain enterprises. The economic back- 
wardness of Russia and its inexhaustible natural 
resources afford a wide scope for the application 
of concessioned capital. The State retains in its 



hands the means of transportation and the most 
important industrial enterprises. We therefore 
admit a certain competition between the purely 
capitalistic concessioned enterprises and the homo- 
geneous enterprises of the socialistic state, in which 
the latter have unquestionably the upper hand. 
The whole question is in the balance of power. 
The reformists at one time thought that the co- 
operatives would gradually absorb capitalism. So 
long as the bourgeoisie, defending private property 
in the means of production, remains in power, 
this hope will be a mere Utopia. As for Russia, 
we may say that as long as the working class 
maintains its power and as long as the State has 
the fundamental industries in. its hands, the "im- 
perceptible and smooth" reconstruction of capital- 
ism, with the aid of concessions, is hardly, more 
capable of realization than the transformation of a 
capitalist order of society into the socialist order 
of society, with the aid of the cooperatives. We 
have no reason to speak of a return to capital- 
ism. We have only altered the methods of social- 
istic construction. Our experience and our results 
on this path will be of great use to the working 
class of all lands. 

We have learned much in these five years of 
revolution. But we have relinquished nothing. I 
think that the capitalist world, as it emerged from 
the hell of war and as it now lives, gives us no 
reason to revise our fundamental views. Capital- 
ism is condemned by history. The future belongs 
to Communism. 

With fraternal Communist greetings! 

L. Trotsky. 



Jacques Sadoul and the Soviet Government 

On February 28 the *' Petit Parisien'* (Paris) wrote that Comrade Sadoul, after having fled 
from Russia, took refuge in Germany, where he was bewailing the shattered dream of liberty and 
peace and was eagerly awaiting a general amnesty tvhich would permit him to return to France 
and to live in peace with his wife and children, Sadoul, who at present is on a mission, replied by 
sending a letter to the editor in chief of the **Petit Parisien'* of which that paper published only a 
few lines, but which "L'Humanite*' published in extenso: 

and to the very great and honest men who are 



<ip\EAR Editor in Chief: 

'^ "Far from France, ?n consequence of a 
sentence of which you have fully informed your 
readers, I am glad to learn through the newspapers 
of my country the judgments expressed b> tije 
journalists about the Russian Revolution and its 
great and modest servants. 1 have particularly 
appreciated the solicitude with which you an- 
nounced my repentance, a solicitude which is as 
generous as it is unexpected, and which deserves 
a reply. 

"I must, however, state that I firmly remain 
faithful to the cause for serving which the third 
court-martial has asked for my death. 

"I persist in my crime, humbly and gladly, pur- 
suing *my dream of liberty and human peace', 
tenaciously faithful to the Communist doctrine 

•French labor leader of the Gompers type. 



defending it. 

"My friends are still at Moscow. 

"You have taken pains to praise my mode of 
life, I am thankful to you for this; it was and is 
still modest and clean, like the life of all revolu- 
tionists; and it is to-day less austere because it has 
to adapt itself to the conditions of the mission with 
which I am charged. My mode of life is not that 
of the Russian comrades who voluntarily renounce 
a part of their food ration in order to help the 
starving on the Volga. And I think, with a great 
reproach to those who are responsible for it, that 
in the moment in which 1 am writing about 'my 
life', thousands of men, women and children are 
dying of starvation. Twenty million human beings 
are perishing or will perish by the fault of the 
capitalist governments who have brought about to 
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many disasters and who remain indifferent in the 
face of the consequences of their doings. Do your 
readers know that? Have you informed them of 
the terrible calvary of Russia without bread? I 
do not think that you have done so, or your read- 
ers would have already contributed to the saving 
of the unfortunate and starving population. 

"You prefer to concern yourself with my per- 
sonality. 

"You generously deplore the conflicts which 
have allegedly separated me from Moscow, the 
hatred which the dictators' have shown me. I 
would like to reassure completely the sensitive souls 
of your collaborators, and of the collaborators of 
the other large newspapers. I know that according 
to the French press I have been already fourteen 
times • arrested, five times shot, twice hanged, and 
murdered just as many times. This legend has 



been going the rounds for four years and I am 
grateful to its authors for the moments of in- 
nocent merriment which it has often afforded mc 
and my Russian friends. My preparation of a 
•History of the Russian Revolution' at present re- 
quires an intensive activity on my part, which at 
the same time is pleasant to me; the work to be 
done is enormous, but I will endeavor to render 
homage in its pages to Lenin, Trotsky, Chicherin, 
Lunacharsky, Kamenev, Rakovsky, Bukharin, 
Zinoviev, and to so many others who honor me 
with their friendship, to the large number of great 
Russians who gladly bear the glorious burden on 
their shoulders, the famished people, to the heroic 
Red Army, to whom I will endeavor to express my 
love and devotion. And this will be my reward. 

"Jacques Sadoul.** 



The Gheka 

By Andre Morizet 

The following chapter on Dictatorship and Red Terror is a portion of a book entitled **In the 
Land of Lenin and Trotsky — Moscow^ 192V\ written by Andre Morizet^ with a preface by Leon 
Trotsky^ which appears elsewhere in this issue. 



CiNCE the November Revolution, since the 
events that I have just traced, Russia, moving 
toward the establishment of a real Communist 
regime, has been living under the rule of the 
"Dictatorship of the Proletariat". 

**The Dictatorship of the Proletariat" — this is a 
phrase that has caused oceans of ink to flow in 
all the polemics that have been written on Revolu- 
tionary Russia. 

As if this were a new idea! As if Marx and 
Engels, when they issued the Communist Manifesto, 
had not already pronounced these words in 1848! 
As if all the parties which have declared them- 
selves as Marxian parties for the last sixty years 
had not always inscribed these words on their 
programs! 

Seriously speaking, is it possible to imagine 
a transition from one regime to another without 
a period of Provisional Government? When we 
are not changing only a political personnel, as in 
the revolutions of the past, but the very bases of 
the social order, as is proposed by our party, 
is it possible to escape understanding that a seiz- 
ure of power — which is what we call "revolution" 
— will be followed of necessity by a period of 
transition in which men enjoying the confidence 
of the victorious proletariat will exercise authority 
with dictatorial methods? 

It should be unnecessary to dis-^uss this point. 
I know very well that it is less the principle of 
dictatorship that arouses discussion — except in 
some anarchist circles where certain words arouse 
terror — than the application that is said to be 
made of this principle. 

"Red Terror" is said to reign in that country, ac- 
cording to our respectable press. The Bolsheviks — 
it it allied — ^have been drowning the country in 



blood. The Cheka, the terrible Cheka, is said to 
be committing crime after crime. And it is de- 
clared that in the Soviet Republic no one lives 
except in constant terror, under the threat of im- 
pending persecutions. 

All popular movements, even those of very short 
duration, even the most peaceful, have been ac- 
cused of cruelty. The same legend has been spread 
by the reactionaries concerning all of them. In 
1848 it was the "soldiers of order" who were sawn 
to pieces between two boards, while in the Com- 
mune of 1871 it was the "petrol euses"; there is 
hardly a calumny that has not been resorted to by 
those who had on their consciences the June assas- 
sinations or the massacres of the month of May. 

It is hardly surprising that the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution should suffer the same misrepresentations as 
its predecessors. The Russian emigres and the 
conservatives of all countries have money with 
which to buy newspapers, and the hatred of Com- 
munism predisposes the imbeciles of all the 
world in favor of their theses. 

The Bolsheviks have executed people. Indeed! 
For four years there has been one plot after the 
other, insurrections and more insurrections. As 
each attempt at invasion was put forth, hands 
were stretched out from the interior to aid the 
White adventurers. And Russia has had to de- 
fend herself. 

In July I myself saw at the fortress of Peter 
and Paul, on the day when I paid a visit to this 
sinister place in which the Decembrists were 
hanged, and where so many Nihilists died in the 
dungeons of the "Ravelin of Alexis" — I saw 
soldiers leading out dozens of men that the Chda 
had arrested. 

And what of it? 
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The question that should be put by serious minds 
is not merely the question as to whether blood is 
being shed. Blood flows in wars; it flows in any 
revolution. The question is to learn whether it is 
shed uselessly, whether the inevitable duty to de- 
fend one's achievements may not cover abuses, 
revenge, or excesses. 

I have come to the conviction, after having had 
conversations with men extremely worthy of faith, 
that the story of the "Red Terror" is one of the 
most shameful mystifications prepared by the ad- 
versaries of Communism, and that the Bolsheviks, 
in the matter of repressions as well as in other 
matters, have done only what was expedient and 
feasible with the means and the elements at their 
disposal. 

The organization created by them, the Chrezvy- 
chaika, or Extraordinary Commission, called for 
short Cheka, bears the full name of: "Extra- 
ordinary Commission for Combating Counter- 
revolution, Speculation, and Crimes Committed by 
Officials in the Exercise of their Functions". 

Its jurisdiction is therefore not limited to the 
suppression of plots. The Cheka collaborates 
actively in the work of economic reconstruction 
of the country. It searches for stocks of raw 
materials or goods that have been hidden, super- 
vises the observation of labor regulations, and pro- 
secutes unscrupulous functionaries. 

These duties occupy this body more and more, 
as the task of defending the regime decreases in 
importance. And it may be seen from the ex- 
ample that I cite in the chapter on "Electrifica- 
tion", that its interferences are of extraordinary 
value. 

There is an Extraordinary Commission connect- 
ed with the Council of People's Commissars; this 
is called the Ve-Cheka. There is also such a 
commission attached to the Soviet of each province. 
Each has at its head a more or less numerous 
presidium, which consists, in the case of the 
Ve-Cheka, of fifteen members, appointed in this 
case by the Council of People's Commissars, and 
in the case of the provinces by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet 

The presidium itself pronounces judgment in the 
cases submitted to it by the preliminary judsres.* 
or it refers them to the revolutionary tribunals 
when it is desired to give publicity to such cases. 
The members of the presidium are well-known 
militants of unquestioned reliability. The presi- 
dent of the Ve-Cheka, Dzerzhinsky, is an ascetic 
of whom it is said that when he was a prisoner 
in Germany he sought out the most repulsive and 
disagreeable tasks in the prison in order to show 
that it is the duty of the Communist to set an ex- 
ample of service wherever he may be. 

He is People's Commissar for the Interior, Pres- 
ident of the Donets Commission, and in charge of 

•The author here uses the French word fuses d*instruC' 
item, for which there is no parallel in Anfi;1o*Saxon coun- 
tries. The juge d'instruction in France draws up indict- 
ments for the courts proper. This judge has no executive 
function, but only the function of transmitting informa- 
tioii. 



Railroad and Water Transport, and is only titular 
head of the Ve-Cheka (All-Russian Extraordinary 
Commission). His functions in the latter position 
are discharged by Unschlicht, formerly a member 
of the Military Council of the western front, an 
old party militant, universally esteemed. 

As for the Provincial Chekas, the following 
figures will show how they are constituted. In 
1920, a conference of their presidents and vice- 
presidents was held at Moscow. Of the 69 who 
were present, there were 45 workers, 13 peasants 
and 11 intellectuals. All were party members and 
28 of them had already been party members tmder 
the Tsar. 

It is not among this personnel of devoted revo- 
lutionists that you will find the undesirable ele- 
ments. Unfortunately, however, the subaltern 
functionaries cannot be recruited quite so scrupu- 
lously. To be sure, there is a large proportion of 
Communists, but there are also those that are not 
Communists. 

We must not forget that, as Zinoviev points out 
jn the address delivered to the Halle Congress, 
before the establishment of the German Commun- 
ist Party, the Bolsheviks lost more than 300,000 
of their number in the wars that they had to fight 
and that their old guard has to a great extent 
disappeared; that they are not numerous enough 
to fill all positions themselves and that they have 
frequently to resort to Communists of recent date, 
who had joined them in order to profit by tha 
advantages of power, or to old officials of the 
former regime. The fact that there are among 
them, among the preliminary judges, the secret 
agents, the employees of all ranks, certain persons 
capable of occasionally abusing their birthright, 
cannot be doubted when we remember that the 
Extraordinary Commission itself has frequently 
had dozens of its own agents shot. 

In spite of the inadequacy of its ranks, which 
is due to the general low standard of popular 
education, to which those abuses which have really 
occurred must be assigned, we could not in full 
justice form that opinion of the Cheka which one 
would hold if one should put faith in all tht 
fables that have been handed out. 

To judee by the sheets published in Europe 
by the Whites, one might imagine that the Bolshe- 
viks have shot people by hundreds of thousands 
from one end of Russia to the other. It is a long 
wav from this fiction to reality. 

Pierre Pascal, of whom I have already said that 
his splendid inteprity is as great as his critical 
intelligence, in 1920 published statistics on the 
supreme penalties imposed during the years 1918 
and 1919.* 

*Throughout Soviet Russia," writes Pascal, '•in 
the course of two years of revolution, after nearly 
500 counter-revolutionary plots of all kinds and 
50 bands of brigands have been exposed by tht 
Extraordinary Commission, after the systematii 
campaign of murder in 1918 against the most 



♦£n Russie Rouse, by Pierre Pascal, a pamphlet pnk- 
liahed by VHumanite in 1921. 
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well-known Communists,* after the attempted 
espionage and treason by thousands of former 
• policemen, army* officers, landed proprietors, with 
full warfare in progress both on the border and 
in the interior, in the midst of perpetual mortal 
danger to the Soviet Republic, the Extraordinary 
Commissions executed 9641 individuals, and the 
revolutionary tribunals passed less than 500 senten- 
ces of death, most of them being conditional 
sentences that were never carried out. 

"But, to judge the matter properly, we must 
consider these figures scientifically. It appears 
that of the 9641 persons shot by the Extraordinary 
Commissions, about 2600 were common law 
criminals, big speculators, dishonest officials, and 
particularly dangerous and incorrigible bandits, 
ihe sad remnants of a poorly organized society, 
more dangerous in a troubled period than at any 
other time, whose merciless extermination was 
demanded by the requirements of revolutionary 
order. 

*There remain then 7068 spies, organizers and 
other artive counter-revolutionaries who were shot 
in all the territory of Russia in the course of these 
two years of civil war." 

Of this number of executions, 5513 took place 
m 1918, and only 1555 in 1919. 

7000 political executions in two years, while 

jssia was being attacked from all sides! 



I have tried to obtain the corresponding figures 
for the two years that followed, but have not been 
able to get anything precise. Approximate esti- 
mates, have been furnished me by men whom I 
consider worthy of confidence. The highest 
of these estimates would give the figure of 12,000 
or 15,000 for the four years of the Revolution. 

Of course even this figure is cause for regret 
We may of course deplore that even a single in- 
dividual should have been shot. But if we make 
any pretense to impartiality, we must consider that 
Revolutionary Russia had but one choice, namely 
the choice between victory and death, and that the 
total population of the country is 130,000,000. 

To those who do not wish to make any effort 
to be impartial, the Bolsheviks may always reply 
by indicating the number of victims that were 
massacred by their enemies. I shall give some 
figures on this head in the chapter entitled "Civil 
War". 

As for my compatriots, who are too much oc- 
cupied in vituperations against "Red Terror", 
forgetting the "White Terror" which in every case 
far exceeded the other, I shall limit myself to re- 
minding them that if the Soviet Revolution shot 
twelve or fifteen thousand Russians in four years, 
the Versailles Army in 1871 laid low 34,000 Com- 
munards on the Paris pavement in eight days. 



Abolishing the Extraordinary Commission 

Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, of February 6, J922. 



TN accordance with the resolution of the Ninth 
"■• All-Russian Con^jress of Soviets on the reorgan- 
ization of the All-Russian Extraordinary Com- 
mission (as well as its local organs) for Com- 
bating Counter-revolution, speculation and crimes 
committed bv officials in the exercise of their func- 
tions, the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
decrees: 

1. That the All-Russian Extraordinary Com- 
mission and its local organs shall be abolished. 

2. That the People's Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs shall, together with the other tasks in- 
dicated in parap^raph 1 of the statutes concerning 
the People's Commissariat for Internal Affairs, 
execute throughout the entire territory of the 
R. S. F. S. R., the following tasks: 

a) Suppression of open counter-revolutionary 
outbreaks, including banditry; 

b) Taking measures to prevent and combat 
cspionaere; 

c) Guarding railroads and water transports; 

d) Combatinqj contraband and crossing; of the 
borders of the Republic without appropriate per- 
missions; 

e) Executing special orders of the Presidium 



♦Against Lenin and Zinoviev, against Uritsky, President 
of the Ve-Cheka, and Volodarsky. The two latter were 
killed, Lenin seriously wounded. 



of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee or 
of the Council of People's Commissars for pro- 
tecting revolutionary order. 

3. For putting into effect these tasks there it 
to be formed in connection with the People's Com- 
missariat of the Interior a National Office, under 
the personal chairmanship of the People's Com- 
missar of Internal Affairs or of his substitute, who 
is to be appointed by the Council of People's 
Commissars, and in the provincial places there are 
to be political sections; in the autonomous re- 
publics and regions they are to be connected with 
the Central Executive Committee, and in the 
provinces with the Executive Committees of tht 
provinces. 

4. The Political Sections connected with the 
Central Executive Committees of the autonomous 
republics and regions remain directly subordinat- 
ed to the National Office for Political Affairs in 
connection with the People's Commissariat of In- 
ternal Affairs, on the same principles as the other 
People's Commissariats and administrations of the 
autonomous republics and regions. 

5. The Political Sections of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committees of the Provinces shall act in ac- 
cordance with a special statute referring to them, 
approved by the Presidium of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Conmiittee. 

Note: Special sections and Transport 
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sections forming part of the National Office 
for Political Affairs and the Political Sections, 
conduct the struggle against crimes in the 
army and on the railroads according to spe- 
cial regulations concerning them, approved 
by the Presidium of the C. E. C. 

6. At the direct disposal of the National Office 
for Political Affairs there are special army de- 
tachments, the size of which shall be determined 
by the decisions of the Council of Labor and 
Defence, and they are under the orders of a special 
staff of the troops of the National Office for 
Political Affairs, of the People's Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs, this staff being part of the 
National Office for Political Affairs. 

7. Owing to the necessity of adopting measures 
for stopping the activities of those who take part 
in counter-revolutionary attempts, in banditism, 
espionage, thefts on the railways and water ways, 
contraband, and crossing the frontiers . without 
permission, the National Office for Political Affairs, 
the Political Sections, as well as their representa- 
tives in the districts have the right to undertake 
searches, seizures and arrests as follows: 

a) In the case of persons caught in the act of 
committing a crime, the arrests, searches or seiz- 
ures by agents of the National Office for Political 
Affairs, or of the Political Sections, may be effect- 
ed without a special decision of the National Office 
for Political Affairs, or the Political Sections, or a 
special order containing the approval of the 
Chairman of the National Office for Political 
Affairs, or the Political Sections within 48 hours 
from the time such procedure was resorted to; in 
all the other cases the arrest as well as the searches 
and seizures are admissible only upon special de- 



cision of the National Office for Political Affairs 
or the Political Sections, over the signature of 
their representatives, according to special orders 
which are issued in the manner stipulated by the 
instructions elaborated by the National Office for 
Political Affairs, and confirmed by the People's 
Commissariat of Justice. 

b) Not later than two weeks after the arrest 
the indictment shall be submitted to the prisoner* 

c) Not later than 2 months after the day ^of 
the arrest the National Office for Political Affairs 
must either free the arrested person or ask from 
the Presidium of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee the permission to continue the isolation 
of the arrested person if this is warranted by 
special circumstances, for a period determined 
by the Presidium of the All-Russian C. E. C, or 
it shall refer the matter to the courts. 

8. All general criminal cases concerning specu- 
lation, offences committed during the performance 
of functions, and other offences which, before the 
publication of this decree, were in the hands of 
the All-Russian Cheka and its organs, shall within 
two weeks be transmitted to the respective Revolu- 
tionary Tribunals or People's Courts, and in the 
future all the cases concerning crimes directed 
against the Soviet system or representing violations 
of the laws of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic shall be exclusively judged by 
courts, either by the Revolutionary Tribunals or 
by the People's Courts, according to the case. 

9. The People's Commissariat of Justice shall 
supervise the execution of articles 7 and 8. 

10. The statutes concerning the powers of the 
People's Commissariat of Internal Affairs shall be 
completed in accordance with this decree. 



Underground Russia 

By Stepniak 

The book '^Underground Russia*' by Stepniak — now entirely out of print — appeared in 1883. 
The author of this epic recital of the romantic epoch of the Russian revolutionary movement — J872- 
1881, was Sergius Kravchinsky — who wrote under the pen-name of '^Stepniak'*. Born in 1850, he 
was killed by a railway train in London, in 1895. He u>as one of the most heroic figures of thai 
period. In 1879 he killed Mesentsev, Police Director of Petersburg and escaped to England, where 
he published several books on Russia. In 1876 he organized the successful flight of Peter Kropotkin 
from the fortress of St. Peter and Paul. The following is one of several chapters of "Underground 
Russia** — each a whole in itself — which will appear in later issues. 



T^HE Russian Revolutionary movement was the 
"' result of the examples and ideas developed 
in Western Europe, acting upon the minds of the 
youth of Russia, who, owing to the condition of 
the country, were predisposed to accept them with 
the utmost favor. 

I have now to trace out separately the influences 
that determined this result, and their respective 
courses, as in the case of a great river, of which 
we know the source and the mouth, without know- 
ing either its precise course, or the affluents that 
have given it such volume. 

The influence of Europe is very easy to in- 
vestigate, its course being so simple and element- 
ary. The communion of ideas between Russia and 



Europe has never been interrupted, notwithstand- 
ing all the preventive measures of the censorship. 
Prohibited books like the works of Proudhon, 
Fourier, Owen, and other old Socialists, were al- 
ways secretly introduced into Russia, even under the 
ferocious and suspicious despotism of Nicholas I. 
But owing to the difficulty of obtaining these 
precious volumes, and to the language which ren- 
dered them inaccessible to ordinary readers, they 
could not directly exercise a decisive influence. 
There was, however, an entire band of very able 
writers who, inspired by the ideas of Socialism, 
succeeded in rendering them universally accessible. 
At the head of these were the most intellectual man 
of whom Russia can boast, Chemyshevsky, a pro- 
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found thinker and economist of wide knowledge, 
a novelist, a pungent polemist, who paid the penal- 
ty of his noble mission with a martyrdom which 
still continues,* Dobroliubov, a critic of genius, 
who died at twenty-six after having shaken all 
Russia with his immortal writings; Mikhailov, a 
professor and writer, condemned to hard labor for 
a speech to the students — and many, many others. 
Hertzcn and Ogarev, editors of the first free news- 

Eaper in the Russian language — ^the "Kolokol" of 
ondon — brought from abroad their precious 
tribute to this movement These were the real 
apostles of the new doctrine, who prepared the 

Sound for the modem movement, having educated 
e entire generation of 1870 in the principles of 
Socialism. With the Paris Commune, which had 
•uch a formidable echo throughout the whole 
world, Russian Socialism entered upon its belli- 
gerent phase, and from the study and the private 
gathering passed to the workshop and the village. 

There were many causes which determined the 
youth of Russia to accept so eagerly the principles 
of the revolutionary Socialism proclaimed by the 
Commune. I can merely indicate them here. The 
ill-fated Crimean War having ruthlessly demon- 
strated the rottenness of the whole Russian social 
edifice, it was essential to provide a remedy as 
expeditiously as possible. But the work of the 
regeneration of the country, directed by the hand 
of an autocratic Emperor, who wished to preserve 
everything: both his sacred "rights'* (the first to 
be abolished), and the prerogatives of the class 
of the nobles, in order to have their support be- 
cause he feared the revolution — such a work could 
only be imperfect, hypocritical, contradictory, an 
abortion. We will not .criticize it, especially as 
there is no need to do so, for all the newspapers, 
including the "Official Gazelle", now repeat in 
various tones what the Socialists have been so 
much reviled for declaring, that all the reforms of 
Alexander II. proved utterly inefficient, and that 
the famous emancipation of the serfs only changed 
their material condition for the worse, the terms of 
redemption fixed for the scrap of land bestowed 
upon them being onerous beyond measure. 

The wretched condition, every day growing 
worse, of the peasants, that is to say, of nine- 
tenths of the entire population, could not fail to 
cause serious concern to all those who had at 
heart the future of the country. It was essential 
to seek a remedy for this, and it may fairly be 
assumed that the public mind would have turned 
to legal and pacific means if, after having liberated 
the peasants from the bondaw of their lords, the 
Emperor Alexander II. had liberated Russia from 
his own bondage, bestowing upon her some kind 
of Constitution which would have made her the 
arbiter of her own destinies, or at least have afford- 
ed her the hope of one day becoming so. But this 
was precisely what he would not do on any 
account. Autocracy having retained all its power, 

•Arrested in 1862 and condemned to hard labor in the 
Siberian mines, he was not allowed to return to Russia 
vntU 1883. He died in 1889. 



nothing could be hoped for except from the good- 
will of the Emperor, and this hope went on 
diminishing as the years passed by. Alexander IL 
as a reformer stood the test only for a few years. 

The insurrection in Poland (1863) stifled with a 
ferocity known to all, was the signal for reaction, 
which grew more furious day by day. There was 
nothing to hope for in legal and pacific means. 
Everything must be uncomplainingly endured, or 
other ways of saving the country must be sought 
for. All those who had a heart in their breasts 
naturally clung to the latter course. 

Thus, as the reaction grew more furious, the 
revolutionary excitement became more manifest, and 
secret societies swarmed in all the principal cities. 
The revolver shot of Karakosov (1866), which re- 
sulted from that excitement, was a terrible warning 
to the Emperor Alexander II. But he would not 
understand. Nay, after 1866, the reaction re- 
doubled its fury. In a few months everything that 
still maintained a semblance of the Liberalism of 
the early years of the reign was swept away. It 
was a veritable "Danse Macabre", a veritable 
"White Terror'*. 

Influence of the First International 

After 1866 a man must have been either blind 
or hypocritical to believe in the possibility of any 
improvement, except by violent means. The revo- 
lutionary ferment visibly increased, and only 
a spark was wanting to change the latent aspira- 
tions into a general movement. As I have already 
said, the Paris Commune supplied it It was im- 
mediately after the Commune, that is to say toward 
the end of the year 1871, that the Society of the 
"Dolgushintsi" was formed at Moscow; and in 1872 
the important society was organized at St Peters- 
burg of the "Chaikovtsy",* which had its ramifica- 
tions at Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, Orel, and Tagan- 
rog. The object of both was to carry on the 
Socialist and revolutionary propaganda among the 
workmen and peasants. I say nothing of many 
small bodies that were formed with the same 
object in the provinces, or of many isolated in- 
dividuals who then went forth "among the people'*, 
in order to carry on the propaganda. The move- 
ment was entirely spontaneous, and was simply 
the necessary result of the condition of Russia, 
seen under the influence of the Parisian move- 
ment, through the prism of the Socialist ideas 
disseminated by Chernyshevsky and Dobroliubov. 

But a most powerful current which came from 
abroad very soon united with this native current 
It was that of the International,! which, as is well 
known, had its own greatest development in the 
years immediately succeeding the Paris Commune. 
Here, also, two separate courses of transmission 
should be distinguished: the first, literary; the 
second, personal and inunediate. Two writers — 
the great Michael Bakunin, the genius of destnic- 

•Named after its founder, Chaikovsky, vrho thirty-six 
years later became one of the heads of the "White" Coun- 
ter-revolution of 1918. — Ed. 

fThe First International, founded in 1864. 
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don, the principal founder of the anarchist or 
federalist International, and Peter Lavrov, the dis- 
tinguished philosopher and writer, rendered great 
service to our cause with their pens; the former 
as the author of a book upon the Revolution, and 
Federalism, in which, with inimitable clearness 
and power, the ardent tribune and daring thinker 
developed his ideas upon the necessity of an im- 
mediate popular revolution; the latter as editor 
of a review, the "Vperiod" (Onward), written, for 
the most part, by himself with unwearied applica- 
tion and erudition. However divergent on certain 
points — Bakunin being an ardent defender of the 
extreme party of the International, and Lavrov 
being rather inclined towards the more moderate 
party — the two writers recognized the popular 
revolution as the sole means of effectively chang- 
ing the insufferable condition of the Russian 
people. 

But the International also had a direct influ- 
ence upon the Russian movement. Here I must 
retrace my steps for a moment, as the revolution- 
ary movement touches at this point the individual- 
ist movement of Nihilism, properly so-called, of 
which I spoke in my Introduction.* The struggle 
for the emancipation of woman having been fused 
with that of the right to higher education, and 
there being in Russia neither college nor university 
which would accept women as students, they re- 
solved to go and seek in distant countries the 
knowledge denied to them in their own. Switzer- 
land was the favorite country of these new pilgrims. 
From all parts of Russia — from the Volga plains; 
from the Caucasus; from distant Siberia — young 
girls of scarcely sixteen, with scanty luggage and 
•lender means, went forth alone into an unknown 
country, eager for the knowledge which alone 
could insure them the independence they coveted. 
But, on arriving in the country of their dreams, 
they found not only schools of medicine there, 
but also a great social movement of which many 
had no conception. And here once more the 
difference became apparent between the old Nihil- 
ism and the Socialism of the modern generation. 

"What is all this knowledge," the young girls 
asked themselves, "but a means of acquiring a 
more advantageous position among the privileged 
classes to which we already belong? Who except 
ourselves will derive any advantage from it; and 
if no one does, what is the difference between us 
and the swarm of bloodsuckers who live by the 
sweat and tears of our poor fellow-countrymen?" 

And the young girls deserted medicine, and be- 
gan to frequent the sittings of the International 
and to study political economy, and the works of 
Marx, Bakunin, Proudhon, and of all the founders 
of European Socialism. In a short time the city 
of Zurich from being a place of study was trans- 
formed into an immense permanent Club. Its fame 



•This Introduction will be printed in Soviet Russia 
•fter the completion of the rest of the series. This was 
the philosophical movement of the sixties, not to be con- 
fotmded with the terrorist movement of the seventies and 
dgfaties, often also — but rather incorrectly — called 
"NUuliam-. 



spread throughout all Russia^ and attracted to it 
hundreds and hundreds of persons, men and 
women. It was then that the Imperial Government, 
as a supreme precaution, issued the stupid and 
shameful Ukase of the year 1873, ordering all 
Russians, under pain of outlawry, to immediately 
abandon the terrible city of Zurich. The engineer 
was hoist with his own petard. Among the young 
Russians assembled tliere, plans, more or leas 
vague, were formed to return home in order t© 
carry on the Internationalist propaganda. Th£ 
Ukase had this effect, that, instead of returning 
separately in the course of several years, almost 
all returned at once in a body. Eagerly welcomed 
by their companions, they everywhere carried on 
the most ardent Internationalist propaganda. 
*'Going Among the People** 

Thus in the winter of 1872, in one of the hoveb 
in the outskirts of St. Petersburg, a number of 
working men gathered round Prince Peter 
Kropotkin, who expounded to them the principles 
of Socialism, and of the revolution. The rich 
Cossack Obukhov, though consumptive and dying, 
did the same upon the banks of his native Doil 
An officer, Leonidas Shishko, became a hand- 
weaver in one of the St. Petersburg manufactories, 
in order to carry on tKe propaganda there. Two 
other members of the same society — an officer, 
Demetrius Rogachev, who afterwards inspired so 
much terror, and a friend* — went into the province 
of Tver as sawyers, for the purpose of carrying on 
the propaganda there among the peasants. In the 
winter of 1873, as a result of information given by 
a landowner of the district, these two were arrested 
After having escaped by the aid of the peasahts 
from the hands of the police, they reached Moscow, 
in order to carry on the propaganda among the 
youth of that city. There they found two women 
who had just arrived from Zurich with the same 
object. Thus the two currents, the home and 
foreign, met each other at every point, and both 
led to the same result. The books said: *Thi5 
hour of the destruction of the old bourgeois world 
has sounded. A new world, based upon the frater- 
nity of all men, in which there will no longer be 
either misery or tears, is about to arise upon its 
ruins. Up and be doing! All hail the Revolution, 
the sole means of realizing this golden ideal." 

The men and women who had come back from 
abroad inflamed the public mind with the recital 
of the great struggle already undertaken by the 
proletariat of the West; of the International and 
of its great promoters; of the Commune and it? 
martyrs; and prepared to go "among the people" 
with their new proselytes in order to put their ideas 
in practice. And both turned anxiously to those, 
who were few then, who had come back from the 
work of propaganda, to ask them what were 
these powerful and mysterious beings — the people 
— whom their fathers taught them to fear, and 
whom, without knowing, they already loved with 
all ihe impetuosity of their youthful hearts. And 
those appealed to, who just before had the same 

*The author, Stepniak, him8elf.r— Ed. 
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mistrust and the same apprehensions, said, over- 
flowing with exultation, that the terrible people 
were good, simple, trusting as children; that they 
not only did not mistrust, but welcomed them with 
open arms and hearts; Uiat they listened to their 
words with the deepest sympathy, and that old and 
young after a long day of toil pressed attentively 
around them in some dark and smoky hovel, in 
which, by the uncertain light of a chip of resinous 
wood in place of a candle, they spoke of Socialism, 
or read one of the few propagandist books which 
they had brought; that the communal assemblies 
were broken up when they came into the villages, 
as the peasants abandoned the meetings to come 
and listen. And after having depicted all the 
terrible sufiferings of these unhappy people, seen 
with their own eyes, heard with their own ears, 
they told of little signs and tokens, exaggerated 
perhaps by their imaginations, which showed that 
these people could not be so dispirited as was be- 
lieved, and that there were indications and rumors 
denoting that their patience was coming to an end, 
and that some great storm was felt to be approach- 
ing. 

All these numerous and powerful influences, act- 
ing upon the impressionable minds, so prone to 
enthusiasm, of the Russian youth, produced that 
vast movement of 1873-74 which inaugurated the 
new Russian revolutionary era. 

Nothing similar had been seen before, nor since. 
It was a revelation, rather than a propaganda. At 
first the book, or the individual, could be traced 
out, that had impelled such or such a person to 
join the movement; but after some time this became 
impossible. It was a powerful cry which arose no 
one knew where, and sununoned the ardent to the 
great work of the redemption of the country and 
of humanity. And the ardent, hearing this cry, 
arose, overflowing with sorrow and indignation for 
their past life, and abandoning home, wealth, 
honors, family, threw themselves into the move- 
ment with a joy, an enthusiasm, a faith, such as 
are experienced only once in a life, and when lost 
are never found again. 

I will not speak of the many, many young men 
and young women of the most aristocratic families, 
who labored for fifteen hours a day in the fac- 
tories, in the workshops, in the fields. Youth is 
always generous and ready for sacrifice. The 
characteristic fact was that the contagion spread, 
even to people in years, who had already a future 
clearly marked out and a position gained by the 
sweat of their brows; judges, doctors, officers, 
officials; and these were not among the least 
ardent 

Yet it was not a political movement. It rather 
resembled a reli^ous movement, and had all the 
contagious and absorbing character of one. People 
not only sought to attain a distinct practical ob- 
ject, but also to satisfy an inward sentiment of 
duty, an aspiration towards their own moral per- 
fection. 

But this noble movement, in contact with harsh 
reality, was shattered like a precious Sevres vase, 
struck by a heavy and dirty stone. 



Not that the Russian peasant had shown himself 
indifferent or hostile to Socialism; quite the con- 
trary. For a Russian peasant who has his old 
"obshchina" (rural commune) with the collective 
property of the land, and his "mir" or "gromada** 
(communal assembly), which exclusively controls 
all the communal affairs, the principles of scientific 
combination and federalism were only a logical 
and natural deduction from the institutions to 
which he had been accustomed for so many ages. 
In fact there is no country in the world where 
the peasantry would be so ready to accept tht 
principles of Federative Socialism as Russia. Some 
of our old Socialists — for example Bakunin— even 
deny the necessity for any Socialist propaganda 
whatever among the Russian peasants, declaring 
that they already possess all the fundamental ele- 
ments, and that, therefore if sununoned to an im- 
mediate revolution, it would not be other than a 
social revolution. But a revolution always requires 
a powerful organization, which can only be formed 
by a propaganda, either Socialist or purely revolu- 
tionary. As this could not be openly carried on, 
it was necessary to have recourse to a secret pro- 
paganda; and that was absolutely impossible in 
our villages. 

Every one who settles there, whethei as artisan, 
or as communal teacher, or clerk, is immediately 
under the eyes of all. He is observed, and his 
every movement is watched as though he were a 
bird in a glass cage. Then too, the peasant it 
absolutely incapable of keeping secret the propa- 
ganda in his midst. How can you expect him not 
to speak to his neighbor, whom he has known for 
so many years, of a fact so extraordinary as the 
reading of a book, especially when it concerns a 
matter which appears to him so just, good, and 
natural as that which the Socialist tells him about? 
Thus, whenever a propagandist visits any of hii 
friends, the news immediately spreads throughout 
the village, and half an hour afterwards the hovel 
is full of bearded peasants, who hasten to listen 
to the new-comer without warning either him or 
his host When the hovel is too little to hold all 
this throng, he is taken to the communal house, 
or into the open air, where he reads his books, 
and makes his speeches under the roof of heaven. 
It is quite evident that, with these customs, the 
Government would have no difficulty in hearing 
of the agitation which was being carried on amonff 
the peasants. Arrest followed arrest, thick and 
fast. Thirty-seven provinces were "infected" by 
the Socialist contagion, as a Government circular 
declares. The total number of the arrests was 
never known. In a single trial, which lasted four 
years, that of "the 193", they reached, according 
to the offi':'ial statistics, about a thousand. 

But legion after legion boldly descended into 
the lists, when, owing to the number of the fallen, 
the battle seemed to be slackening. The movement 
lasted for two years with various degrees of in- 
tensity. But the fact had at last to be recognized 
that it was like running one's head against a wall. 
In the year 1875 the movement changed its aspect 
Individual propaganda amongst the masses was 
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abandoned, and in its place the so-called ^col^n- 
kation" (poselenia) entered the field; that is, the 
grouping together of an entire nucleus of propa- 

Smdists in a given province, or, rather^ in a given 
strict. 

In order to avoid the rocks which had wrecked 
the movement of the previous years, the "colonists" 
proceeded very cautiously, endeavoring rather to 
avoid observation, to make no stir, to carry on 
their agitation only among those peasants with 
whom they were thoroughly acquainted as cautious 
and prudent people. The colonies, being much 
less exposed to the chance of discovery, held their 
ground with varying fortunes for several years, 
and in part still continue, but without any result. 
Evidently, however, they could not do murh owin<]; 
to the immensity of Russia, and the neressity of 
deliberately restraining their own activity, even 
in the districts chosen. 

Disenchantment 

The trials of the agitators which took place in 
the years 1877 and 1878 indicated the end of this 
first period of revolutionary activity in Russia, 
and at the same time were its apotheosis. 

The Russian Government, wishing to follow in 
the steps of the second French Empire, which knew 
80 well how to deal with the Red spectre, ordered 
that the first great trial — that of the so-called Fifty 
of the Society of Moscow — should be public, hop- 
ing that the terrified bourgeois would draw more 
closely around the throne and abandon their liber- 
al tendencies, which were already beginning to 
show themselves. 

But no. Even those who could not but consider 
such men as enemies were bewildered at the sight 
of so much self-sacrifice. 

'They are saints." Such was the exclamation, 
repeated in a broken voice, by those who were 
present at this memorable trial. 

The monster trial of the 193 of the following 
year only confirmed this opinion. 

And, in fact, everything that is noble and sub- 
lime in human nature seemed concentrated in these 
generous young people. Inflamed, subjugated by 



their grand idea, they wished to sacrifice for it, 
not only their lives, their future, their position, 
but their very souls. They sought to purity them- 
selves from every other thought, from all personal 
affections, in order to be entirely, exclusively 
devoted to it. Rigorism was elevated into a dogma. 
For several years, indeed, even absolute asceti- 
cism was ardently maintained among the youth of 
both sexes. The propagandists wished nothing foi 
themselves. They were the purest personification 
of self-denial. 

But these beings were too ideal for the terrible 
struggle which was about to commence. The type 
of the propagandist of the first half of the last 
decade was religious rather than revolutionary. 
His faith was Socialism. His god the people. Not- 
withstanding all the evidence to the contrary, he 
firmly belicNcd that, from one day to the otiier, 
the revolution was about to break out, as in the 
Middle Ages people believed at certain periods 
in thfe approach of the day of judgment. Inexor- 
able reality struck a terrilDle blow at his enthus- 
iasm and faith, disclosing to him his god as he 
really is, and not as he had pictured him. He was 
ready for sacrifice as ever. But he had neither 
the impetuosity nor the ardor of the struggle. 
After the fiist disenchantment he no longer saw 
any hope in victory, and longed for the crown 
of thorns rather than that of laurel. He went forth 
to martyrdom with the serenity of a Christian of 
the early ages, and he suffered it with a calmness 
of mind — nay, with a certain rapture, for he knew 
he was suffering for his faith. He was full of love, 
and had no hatred for any one, not even his exr 
ecutioners. 

Such was the propagandist of 1872-1875. This 
type was too ideal to withstand the fierce and iro» 
minent conflict. It had to change or disappear, 

Already another was arising in its place. Upon 
the horizon there appeared a gloomy form, illu- 
minated by a light as of hell, who, with lofty 
bearing, and a look breathing forth hatred and 
defiance, made his way through the terrified rrowd 
to enter with a firm step upon the scene of history. 

It was the Terrorist 



Russian Trade Realities 



By A. A. Heller 



T^HE subject of Russian trade has been very 
■• much befuddled by propaganda emanating 
from groups of emigres who wished to discredit 
the Soviet Government and to prevent foreign 
jbusinessmen from entering into dealings with it. 
This propaganda has assumed different forms at 
different times. First it was loudly asserted that 
no country would institute commercial relations 
with Soviet Russia. When this prophecy was nul- 
lified by the agreements signed with England and 
other powers there was a campaign to belittle 
the results of these compacts. The statement is 
often made that England has gained nothing from 
the Russian Trade Agreement 



Fortunately the facts about Anglo-Russian trade 
during 1921 are now available; and these far ts do 
not agree with the stories of the propagandists. 
Naturally Russia, a country whose industrial sys- 
tem is just beginning to recover from the stag- 
gering shork of seven years of war and blockade, 
has not proved an economic reservoir; but still 
less has she proved an economic vacuum. Russia's 
purchases in Great Britain during 1921 rea hed a 
value of 4,777,918 pounds sterling, while Russia 
during this period exported to Great Britain goods 
to the value of 1,601,116 pounds. Russia's chief 
imports were food, textiles and clothino^. Next. 
in order of value, come agricultural machines ano 
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SURFACE COAL MINE NEAR CHELIABINSK 

The terraces show the progress of the removal of coal from the surface. 



implements, coal, seed, drugs and chemicals, 
machinery and parts, binder twine and steel ropes. 

By far the most important item in Russi^s ex- 
ports is timber. Oil is second; and flax, hemp 
and tow come third. Among the less considerable 
items may be mentioned bristles, caviar, copper, 
manganese, potash, tobacco, pitch and tar. It is 
interesting to observe that the British imports of 
Russian goods show a striking increase after the 
handing down of the court decision upholding 
the validity of the Trade Agreement and securing 
Russian exports against attachment and confisca- 
tion. The purchases during October, November 
and December, 1921, amount to more than three 
quarters of the total. 

These lists of imports and exports furnish a 
commentary upon the present industrial prostra- 
tion of Russia and upon its commercial possibili- 
ties after it has undergone a period of rehabilita- 
tion. The famine in the Volga region, caused by 
an unprecedented drought, is, of course, respons- 
ible for Russia's food imports. With the intro- 
duction of more scientific farming methods and the 
rebuilding of the shattered transportation system, 
Russia, with its naturally rich soil and its large 
peasant population, should become a great food- 
exporting country. As soon as it is possible to 
repair the wanton damage inflicted upon the mines 
of the Donets Basin by Denikin's retreating army, 
Russia will not be compelled to import coal. And 
the insignificant quantities of minerals exported 
do not by any means reflert Russia's real wealth 
in platinum, copper, asbestos, graphite, etc. Here 
again production is held back by the general dis- 
organization of economic life. 

Russia is anxious to secure the co-operation of 
foreign capital and experience in arranging for 
sales of her export products. In this connection 
the following statement, which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of Russian Information and Review, 
the offi-^ial publication of the Russian Trade Dele- 
gation in London, is interesting: 

"For the larger branches of export and particularly 
those in which Russia is a regular exporter, as, for 
histance. in limber, flax, agricultural produce, etc^ the 
most advantageous procedure would be to establish special 
companies abroad on the limited liability basis and 



secure for them the assistance of foreign 
capital. The organization of such mixed 
Russian foreign companies has already 
been entered upon by the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade. 

The enlistment of foreign capital en- 
sures that the foreign capitalist will take 
an active interest in the successful work- 
ing of such companies, and it may be 
expected that the sale of Russian goods 
through the direct medium of foreigners 
who are familiar with their own country 
and have extensive business connections 
will be effected on more advantageous 
terms than could be secured by the 
agencies or representatives of the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade.** 

Russia's trade with Great Britain 
has so far been chiefly carried on 
through the agency of Arcos, the ab- 
breviated name for the All-Russian 
Cooperative Society. The cooperative societies were 
an important factor in the life of Russia before the 
war. They were hampered in their dealings by 
the general shortage of goods during the period 
of blockade and civil war; but they experienced 
a notable revival after the inauguration of the new 
economic policy. Through their previous experi- 
ence they are especially well qualified for the work 
of securing peasant products through barter and 
exchange. Recently even the more remote districts 
of northern Siberia were opened up for trade 
with the help of Arcos. An expedition set out to 
the Kara Sea, in ships purchased for the Russian 
Government by Arcos, to bring back Siberian pro- 
duce ivhich had been accumulated and conveyed 
to the inlet Nachodka at the mouth of the river 
Ob by the Government economic departments. 

Arcos is a vast organization, spreading through 
Russia, and capable, in time, of absorbing the 
products even of the smallest villages. It is in 
close contact with the peasants; and it is largely 
guided by consideration of their needs in its pur- 
chases on the foreign market. The experience 
of a single village co-operative society, that of 
Novaya Vichuga, is interesting as showing how 
one of the local units of the great national organ- 
ization works. This society expanded its activities 
greatly after the introduction of the new economic 
policy. From a business standpoint its success 
was remarkable. By November the capital had 
increased from sixteen million to 950 million 
rubles. All debts had by that time been paid off. 
At the beginning of November seven shops and 
one warehouse were in use, and the membership 
had increased from 1500 to about 9,000. The 
society at first attempted to carry on its operations 
by barter, but the peasants preferred to deal in 
money. The influence of the society is increasing, 
and at present it can supply all the needs of the 
population in the region of its activity. 

Russia's trade with England forms only part of 
her commercial activities during 1921. Measured 
by the standard of quality England supplied 32.6 
per cent of Russia's imports during the first nine 
months of 1921, Germany 23 per cent and America 
19.3 per cent A large quantity of agricultural 
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and industrial tools and machinery, together with 
railway material, was purchased in Germany, 
while shoes constituted iie chief item among the 
imports from America. An order for 1,000 loco- 
motives was nlaced in Sweden, and 700 locomotives 
were ordered in Germany. 

America's trade with Soviet Russia during the 
first six months of 1921 compares very favorably 
with the rate of American sales to the same country 
in 1914. In 1914 American exports to European 
Russia, including Poland, amounted to $22,260,- 
062. According to a report made public by the 
Department of Commerce, American goods to the 
value of $12,114,062 were sold to European Rus- 
sia, exclusive of Poland, during the first six months 
of 1921. In other words, despite the unsympa- 
thetic attitude of the American Government to- 
ward Russian trade, American exports to European 
Russia in the first half of 1921 exceeded one half 
of the total sales to European Russia, including 
Russian Poland, during 1914. The Department of 
Commerce report unfortunately does not diflFeren- 
tiate between Soviet Russia and the independent 
republics of Latvia, Lithuania and Esthonia. How- 
ever, there is every reason to believe that Soviet 
Russia absorbed by far the largest share of the 
American exports. 

There can be no doubt that American business- 
men would be greatly helped in their commercial 
dealings in Russia by the conclusion of a trade 
compact between the American and Russian gov- 
ernments, along the lines made familiar by the 
British, Italian, German and Norwegian agree- 
ments. According to recent judicial decisions in 



this state, the Soviet Government can be sued, as 
a result of its unrecognized status, but it cannot 
bring suit. It is obviously handicapped in its 
purchasing and selling activities by this total lack 
of legal protection. Following the conclusion of 
the Russo-British Trade Agreement the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company was able to announce 
that it had received a two million dollar ordei 
for tank cars from the Russian Government It is 
safe to predict that American manufacturers of 
industrial and agricultural machinery will receive 
many such orders, as soon as an American-Russian 
trade agreement is concluded. 

Russian trade is certain to be cumulative in its 
growth. Russia must import certain things before 
she can produce for export on a large scale. For 
instance, Russia has almost unlimited timber re- 
sources, her forest lands covering an area of 
1,300,000,000 acres. The amount oi timber which 
she can export is limited only by the condition 
of her transportation and by the number of saws 
and other necessary implements which can be 
secured. Similar considerations apply to flax and 
to the various precious metals in which Russia is 
so rich. Just now Russia's foreign purchases are 
dictated largely by the need of the famine and by 
the general lack of the simplest articles which has 
come as a natural result of the long years of war 
and blockade. FoodstuflFs, clothing and medica- 
ments bulk large in the list of imports. But as 
soon as the present crisis is surmounted Russia 
will be in a position to absorb a large quantity 
of plows, tractors, agricultural implements of all 
kinds, together with industrial machinery and parts. 



How the Soviet Government Works 

VI. Town Soviets 

The following is the sixth of a series of articles on the institutions of the Russian Soviet 
Government which we are reprinting from ^Russian Information and Review^\ published by the 
Russian Trade Delegation^ London. The first was on the All-Russian Central Executive Committee^ 
the second on the Council of People* s Commissars^ etc. 

workers where their consciousness of solidarity 
was highest, and where the feeling that their in- 
terests were sharply antagonistic to those of all 
other classes was most acute. Soviets could not 
spring up spontaneously in the Russian country- 
side, where the primitive conditions of agriculture 
themselves rendered man an individualist, difiBcult 
to organize, and with little political consciousness. 
Similarly in the smaller provincial towns, where 
the population consists of small farmers, shop- 
keepers, and their assistants, oiEce employees, and 
petty artisans, there was no strong coherent force 
amongst the mass of the workers to make their 
participation in the class struggle so advanced 
that it could produce an entirely new political 
organism like the Soviets. It was in large indus- 
trial centers — Moscow, Petrograd, Tula, Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk — with their compact and politically in- 
telligent masses of factory workers, that the need 



<<T17'E find that if only fifteen to twenty men 
" take part in administration, they must even 
against their own will become bureaucrats — how- 
ever much they speak against bureaucracy. The 
wide participation in administration of the workers 
themselves is imperative." In these sentences L. 
Kamenev, reporting at the Seventh All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, in December, 1919, on the 
proposed amendments to the Constitution, summed 
up the fundamental principles upon which the 
Russian Soviet system is built, and which are most 
clearly to be seen at work in the lowest units or 
cells of the Soviet machinery — the local Soviets. 
Of the distinguishnig features which are asso- 
ciated with Soviet practice in Russia since the revo- 
lution, the following are the most important: 
In the first place, the Soviet system as such is in 
its origin a town system. It is the method of self- 
expression adopted by the masses of the Russian 
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for an independent political working class organ- workers, they are assembled at special electoral 
ization first made itself felt, during the general meetings by their trade union; while assemblies of 
strike of 1905 and at the moment of the March housewives, domestic workers, janitors, etc., con- 
revolution in 1917. The example of the capitals vened ward by ward, take part in the elections on 
was rapidly followed by the provincial and coun- a similar basis. Thanks to this system, to take a 
try towns, and these in their turn, during the sum- concrete example, there participated in the Petro- 
mer of 1917, served to waken the countryside into grad elections: 
political activity. We have already seen that this - , , ,^,- oon nnn i 

difference in time between the organization of « J^'y- l^^f 33C,000 workers 

town and country Soviets gave rise to the existence t^ , "^^oon ^ao aaa *« 

of separate All-Russian organizations, and later ^" J""®' ^^-^" bO^OUU 

to a difiference in electoral methods when delegates or practically the entire adult population (253,000 

to Soviet congresses were being selected. workers in factories, depots, hospitals etc.. 142,000 

Secondlv, the Soviets — Councils of Workers* Soviet employees, 114,000 Red soldiers and sailors. 

Deputies — were in their origin fighting rather than 47,000 housewives, and 5,000 students). A similar 

political organizations, and consequently their proportion of the classes participating is shown 

composition, methods of election, regulations, (selecting at random) by the statistics of the first 

methods of work, etc., are only gradually being elections to the Soviet of Rostov-on-Don, in Feb- 

elaborated, in proportion as the Russian working ruary, 1921, after the liberation of the town from 

class passes from a state of perpetual siege con- the yoke of Denikin: 94,000 workers and em- 

ditions, in which work rather than form is de- ployees, 30,000 Red soldiers, 14,000 peasants, and 

manded of public institutions, to a state of political 2,000 housewives. 

calm and mastery in its own home, when it is Not only does the method of election of the 
able to find time for more elaborate rules of pro- Soviets retain and even extend the franchise for 
cedure. This original feature of the Soviets is the widest circles of the population, but by draw- 
brought out still more strongly when we recall that ing them into contact with the administrative ap- 
the Russian working class had no other, form of paratus at the place or in the building where they 
combination at its disposal when Tsarism fell, are employed for the greater part of their lives. 
Even the political parties were underground pro- it makes the Russian administrative apparatus, as 
pagandist organizations, which at best could only has already been suggested, a much more popular 
for a time, at moments of a particularly intense and flexible system than any of its predecessors, 
crisis, assume the direct leadership of mass move- The deputy from any given factory or workshop 
ments — as in the Petrograd strikes of 1895-6. No is constantly under the control of and liable to be 
trade union movement existed in Russia, for all recalled by his electorate, to whom he renders 
practical purposes, before the March revolution periodical reports (in Moscow, for example, out 
in 1917; and this fact was of enormous import- of a Soviet of 1,000 to 1,500. there were 42*^ such 
ance. Had it been otherwise, it is very possible cases of recall in 1918, and 411 in 1919). Within 
that the workers would have asked for no better the Soviet itself, the deputy is not allowed to con- 
protection of their interests than a powerful all- fine himself to the hearing of reports by the Ex- 
embracing trade union congress. As it was, the ecutive Committee, or the making of them to his 
political parties, both in 1905 and in 1917, were constituents; he must participate in the daily work 
accustomed, owing to the illegal nature of their of the administrative apparatus, in some capacity 
work, to carry it on primarily in the workshop or other, to prevent his transformation into a 
and not in the trade union club or at the street "legislator", pure and simple, in just the same 
comer; and they naturally urged the workers to way as his frequent contact with a definite mass 
elect a body for general political purposes which of electorate is designed to prevent him from be- 
should be responsive to the tangible and ever- coming transformed into a "departmental official'*, 
present workshop, rather than to the intangible pure and simple. So strongly was this felt, par- 
electoral district or the still only rudimentary ticularly during the period of the civil war, when 
trade unions. above all it was essential to have in the districts 
This brinirs us to the third important character- public bodies with energy, resource, and contact 
istic of the Russian Soviets — their form of election with real life, that (the case was quoted by the 
— which ensures their constant and intimate con- People's Commissariat for Home Affairs in a lec- 
tact with the working classes. In every Soviet ture at the Sverdlov University) the provincial ex- 
there are a few deputies from trade unions, politi- ecutive comTiittee of Vladimir, in Jul v. 1919 (the 
cal parties, the local garrison, etc., but the bulk beginning of the Denikin offensive), found it ne- 
are elected in the workshops, commercial or edu- cessary to dissolve all the town Soviets of the 
cational establishments, large depots or stores, etc. province. The electorate in these towns were for 
For every 500 employees one deputy is elected, the most part composed of traders, peasants, and 
workers in enterprises with less than a hundred shopkeepers, and the Soviets had actually been 
employees uniting for electoral purposes with the elected bv universal suffrage; with the result that 
workers of other small enterprises. Where the they had fallen into a state of complete quiescence, 
workers are scattered, as in the case of shop assist- leaving all administrative work to be carried oo 
antfl^ teachers in small schools, literary and art by the county executive committees. 
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In the larger towns, from 1920 onwards, the 
practice was adopted of appointing committees of 
the Soviet, into one of which every member must 
enter; and, although under civil war conditions 
only certain of the committees showed real vitality 
(the position may be compared to that of the 
People's Commissariats on the national scale)* 
there can be no doubt that the institution of these 
committees has also done a great deal towards 
making the Soviets a v^orking and not a talking 
institution. This is shown indirectly by the fact 
that, in March, 1920, the regulations of the Mos- 
cow Soviet — which in many ways, as might be ex- 
pected, is the prototype of thousands of similar 
bodies elsewhere— laid down that all members 
were ipso facto members of the Soviets of their 
wards. By February, 1922, the process of drawing 
each individual member into general muni'-ipal 
work, in addition to his sessional duties, had ad- 
vanced so considerably that, at all of the several 
hundred electoral meetings which were reported 
in the press during last month's Soviet elections, 
the assembled workers, having elected a deputy to 
the Moscow Soviet, proceeded to choose otiiers of 
their number for the ward councils. This circum- 
stance, in its turn, brings us to another interesting 
characteristic of the Soviet system, which we have 
already seen strongly marked in the case of the 
congresses — the constant influx of new blood into 
the administrative apparatus, with once again the 
result that little by little that apparatus becomes 
part of the everyday experience of the most average 
worker. Statistics, unfortunately, are not as readily 
available as in the case of the Soviet congresses. 
It is knovm, however, that at the Petrograd Soviet 
elections in July, 1919, 1,570 members out of 
1,836 were elected for the first time; at the elec* 
tions in July, 1920, out of a total of 2,214 elected 
one half were new members; and that in all over 
20,000 workers and employees passed through 
what Zinoviev has called the ^^gigantic political 
laboratory** of the Petrograd Soviet in three years. 
As a symbol of the cardinal feature of the Soviet 
system — its dependence upon and closeness to the 
masses of the Russian working people — we may 
cite the fact that, following the excellent example 
set by Petrograd in 1920, most of the principal 
industrial centres have adopted the practice of 
holding periodical sessions of the executive com- 
mittees of their Soviets in one or another of the 
most important factories of the city, the workers 
being allowed to make their observations in the 
course of the discussion on the departmental re- 
ports submitted. 

The following tables of election statistics at the 
two capitals .during the last few years bring out 
two facts of importance: the ever-growing influence 
of the Communist Party with the Russian factory 
proletariat, and the increasing proportion of work- 
ers whom the Soviet system "draws out", not as 
adherents of this or that party, but as adherents of 
the Soviet system itself, interested in making it an 
efifort at governmental apparatus for the benefit 
of the Russian working class. 
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A NECESSARY DECLARATION 

By Karl Radek 

TOURING my stay in Berlin in January and 
•■-^ February of this year the German news- 
papers of all tendencies printed a tremendous 
number of reports concerning my actual or alleged 
activities, which vied with each other in their 
powers of imagination and their folly. Thus, I 
was represented as aiding the Wirth Government 
to put through the tax compromise, and then as 
seeking to overthrow that government by organ- 
izing the railroad strike, and finally, as attempting 
to save its life by appeasing the revolutionary zeal 
of Dr Breitscheid. Simultaneously I sold Russia 
to Stinnes, then both Stinnes and Germany to 
France. Now the game is starting once more. The 
ball is started rolling by Vorwdrts, which reports 
that I have been in negotiation with Stinnes, to 
whom it is my intention to hand over the Russian 
railroads, on which subject I became engaged in 
altercations with my friend Krassin. 

I have ignored all this idiocy for a very simple 
reason, v^hich is very well known to Vorwdrts, 
but which it is my duty to explain publicly to the 
German working class. The German Government 
made it a condition of my admission to Germany 
that I should refrain from every kind of public 
activity in Germany. This demand was of course 
not in accord with my own personal desires nor 
with my conception of the interests of Russia and 
Germany. But it did correspond to the conceptions 
of the German Government, to which the Social 
Democracy belongs. If now the central organ 
of the German Social Democratic Party, a German 
Government organ in the bargain, publishes com- 
promising reports with provocative intentions, 
speculating on my compulsory silence, everyone 
may judge for himself in what interest these pro- 
vocative statements are being issued. I have de- 
clared that I would not take the pains to deny 
any report in the press, no matter how false it 
might be, even if it should state that it was my 
intention to marry into the Stinnes family. I am 
convinced that the German workers are too well 
acquainted with the lying nature of this type of 
newspaper to pay any attention to machinations 
of this kind. Berlin, March 28, 1922. 
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Vy HATEVER the devastating effects of the Great 
^^ War upon the financial and economic status 
of France — it certainly did not deprive the French 
statesmen of that specifically French brilliancy 
known as Vespril gaulois. This divine gift has not 
deserted them even in their tribulations at Genoa, 
and the risk of offending an absent creditor did not 
prevent them from inserting their little joke on 
America in the conditions that were to be sub- 
mitted to the Russian delegation. These conditions 
included the remarkable clause by which the 
Supreme Court of the United States was — so to 
speak — to be the impartial referee in litigations 
arising between the Soviet Government and the 
Allied powers. We also learned — from a friend 
famed more for his humor than for his accuracy — 
that these powers intended to offer recognition to 
the Soviet Government on condition that Lenin, 
Trotsky, Krassin, Chicherin and Radek should first 
be cleared of their crimes by an impartial jury, 
having equal representation from officers of the 
Ku-Klux Klan, the Knights of Columbus, and the 
American Federation of Labor; but that the Soviet 
Delegation declined this proposal on the ground 
that while they believed in the American fairness 
of the champions of Protestant and Catholic ob- 
scurantism, they could not accept Mr. Gompers, 
whose British pride never could have forgiven the 
Bolsheviks for having driven out the British, that 
is to say the Menshevist "Labor" Government from 
the Caucasian Republic of Georgia. 



B' 



UT Mr. Gompers is loyal not only to England 
^ and to the Russian White Guards — he is also 
loyal to the President of the A. F. of L. Only 
recently he informed the frightened public that "the 
Bolshevist propaganda fund in the United States 
amounts to many millions of dollars,*' the aim of 
which was to bring about the recognition of Soviet 
Russia and to undermine his dominating influence 



in the labor movement Mr. Gompers being in a 
a way a sort of national institution — so much so 
that a merely critical attitude towards that irre- 
concilable champion of labor a few years ago 
caused an issue of The Nation to be declared 
non-mailable — the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and August Belmont's fellow 
member of that millionaire-club, the "American 
Civic Federation", cannot be blamed if in patriotic 
apprehension for the safety of the country he still 
keeps repeating the old canard of "Bolshevik 
gold". His vituperative hysteria may find an ex- 
cuse in the fact that his prestige is on the wane 
and that an ever-growing contingent of native 
skilled workers is gradually turning its sympathies 
towards the Russian Workers' Republic as is ex- 
pressed in an editorial which appeared a short 
time ago in the Locomotive Engineers* Journal, 
and which we are reprinting on the next page. 
• • • 

l-TOWEVER, Mr. Gompers is not entirely disin- 
clined to deal with Russia. He will do it, when 
there is "a Government answerable to the people, 
put in office by the people. Prime requisites are 
elections, free press, free assemblage, free speech, 
none of which has existed since Lenin created his 
autocracy." All of which do exist of course in 
the democratic countries on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, where votes are never bought or stolen, where 
elected members of legislative bodies are never ex- 
cluded because of their political affiliation, and 
where newspapers and meetings are never sup- 
pressed when they become obnoxious to the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Hughes, of the State Department, in his 
statement published only one day after the revela- 
tions of Mr. Gompers, is less exacting than the 
President of the A. F. of L. "Political recogni- 
tion," according to Mr. Hughes, "is dependent on 
the existence of a government that is competent 
to discharge its international obligations." One of 
these obligations being, we surmise, the repayment 
to the United States of the $200,000,000 advanced 
to Kerensky, or rather to Bakhmetiev, and used 
more or less exclusively for fighting the Soviet 
Government, and may be also the payment of an 
indemnity for the expenses incurred by Mr. 
Wilson's administration, in connection with the ex- 
pedition to Murmansk and the intervention in 
Eastern Siberia. We are not sure that Mr. Hughes 
will insist on his formula of March 25, 1922, in 
which he speaks of the "rights of free labor" and 
we wonder whether by this formula he meant that 
the Russian courts are not to issue any injunctions 
against picketing, that foreign workers must not be 
deported for participating in strikes, that the 
owners or concessionaires of factories must not be 
allowed to l^ire private armies of thugs sworn in 
as deputy-sheriffs, and that labor leaders must not 
be imprisoned for life on trumped-up charges. 
Although such a demand might look like a serious 
interference with Russia's internal affairs, we do. 
not doubt that it would nevertheless be readily 
granted. 
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npHE article on the activity of the Cheka which 
^ comes from the pen of A. Morizet and 
appears elsewhere in this issue of Soviet Russia 
gives definite figures for the number of executions 
ordered and carried out by that body. Other 
figures have come from less friendly sources, that 
would make it look as if this instrument of the 
Soviet Government had eflfected a substantial re- 
duction in the population of the country. We have 
not seen the copy of the Paris Gaulois that printed 
the hostile figures, but as quoted by the Mason 
City Globe-Gazeltey Mason, Iowa, April 26, 1922, 
they are as follows: 

**Since October, 1917, bishops of the Russo-Greek church, 
28; priests, 1,212; schoolmasters and professors, 6,775; 
physicians, 8300; army officers, 54,050; soldiers, 200,000; 
officers of constabulary and police forces, 10,500; privates 
of the same forces, 48,500; land owners, 12,950; members 
of the ^intelligent" classes, the so-called 'intelligentsia**, 
355,250; workmen, 193,350; peasants, 815,100." 

This is a pretty good list for a paper like the 
right wing Monarchist daily Le Gaulois^ quite in 
keeping with the discovery made by it during the 
war, according to which the German race had an 
odor peculiar to itself which made Germans easily 
distinguishable from individuals of any other 
nation. But it is a pity that the editor did not go 
a step farther in his atrocious enumeration, so as 
to include also: 1) the number of "nationalized" 
women; 2) the number of fatherless orphans who 
were the consequence of "nationalization"; 3) the 
number of fathers of such fatherless children, for, 
being fatherless, these children must be considered 
as having no fathers, and the fathers may therefore 
be considered as dead; 4) the number of these 
children themselves, who do not exist, as women 
have never been "nationalized" in Russia, and 
whose non-existence must be attributed to the 
Soviet Government's failure to "nationalize" the 
women; and 5), speaking more seriously, the mil- 
lions of real victims of the Blockade and Interven- 
tion, which would not have been undertaken by the 
Allies if the Bolsheviks had not organized a Social 
Revolution. 



'T'HE editorial in the Mason City Globe-Dispatch 
'■• concludes: "We are keenly interested in 
Russia's economic revival. But American self- 
respect is worth more than any money." Unfortun- 
ately American self-respect in the case of its deal- 
ings with Bakhmetiev seems not to have been sold 
for money, but to have been given away together 
with $187,000,000 for no recorded return. What 
could not be obtained for any money, according 
to the Mason City Globe-Dispatch, has been thrown 
into the bargain to sweeten a very substantial finan- 
cial contribution. 

• • • 

1^" R. Gompers will enjoy reading the reprinted 
^^^ editorial in the next colunm. He will perhaps 
understand who is really meant by "Schmidt"; 
we are not certain that it is not another German 
name that is meant, possibly also beginning with 
"Sch". 



MR. GOMPERS* WHACK AT RUSSIA HITS 

AMERICAN WORKERS 
(Reprinted from **LocomoUve Engineers' JoumaT^ 
March, 1922) 
Now comes Mr. Gompers with the leading article in the 
American Federationist emitting a hot blast of hate against 
the Russian government. He is aghast with horror at the 
idea of the '"civilized** nations of Europe meeting the rep- 
resentatives of the Russians at the Genoa conference table. 
He denounces the Soviet Workers* Republic as being io 
league with the capitalists, and willing to barter Russia's 
riches for political recognition. 

We are not concerned with Mr. Gompers* private opinion 
about the Russian government. That is his own affair. 
Nor do we censure him because, in his hatred for that 
government, he gives a personal letter of commendation to 
the famous imposter Schmidt, who was a self-convicted liar 
before he ever went about the country lecturing on Bolshe- 
vik horrors for gullible unions and well-paying Chambers 
of Commerce. Neither is it our business when Mr. Gom- 
pers takes time from his important official duties to write 
a rather unreliable book about the Russian republic and 
the peasants and workers who support it. We are only 
amused by his inconsistency when in one breath he 
preaches disarmament and good will among the nations, 
and in the next he calls for the isolation and extinction of 
the government of the largest country in Europe. Like 
the gold-braided generals of France, he wants peace, but 
first he wants his bucket of Bolshevik blood. But we are 
rightly concerned when Mr. Gompers, claiming to speak 
for American labor, officially urges our government to 
adopt a policy toward Russia that will take bread and 
butter out of the mouths of American workers and sow 
the seeds of chaos in Europe. 

The wheels of idle American factories will begin to 
turn, the products of the American farmer will find a 
profitable market throughout Europe, and the consequent 
demand for transportation will give increased employment 
to railway men, when Europe recovers her credit so that 
she can buy the American food and clothing and machinery 
which her citizens badly need. And Europe's credit can 
only be restored when she curtails military expenditures 
by disarmament and exchanges raw materials and the 
manufactured articles we need for our goods. As we have 
just pointed out, peace with Russia is the first step toward 
this economic reconstruction. Like the multiplication table, 
this is not a matter of sentiment, but a cold fact, upon 
which the well-informed labor leaders, political economists 
and statesmen of Europe are agreed. Opposing them are 
the blood-thirsty Czariet generals, the horde of ex-Russian 
landlords, no-account counts, ignoble nobles, and other 
jobless remnants of autocracy, together with a Russian 
propaganda bureau in New York sponsored by eminent 
Wall Street bankers and labor-haters. Truly Mr. Gompers 
has chosen strange bed-fellovrs. 

Were Mr. Gompers an ordinary citizen, his lack of 
knowledge about Russia would excuse him from severe 
censure. He has never been to Russia. He probably 
doesn't know a half dozen Russian words. He could not 
repeat the ah, heh, veh of the Russian alphabet if his life 
depended on it. His information about Russia is second- 
hand, and often obtained from very unreliable second-hand 
dealers. But in Mr. Gompers' case this ignorance is no 
excuse. The leader who attempts to lead without knowl- 
edge is morally responsible for the consequences of his 
blunders. 

Mr. Gompers may not know much about conditions in 
Russia, but he ought to know and care about the situation 
of labor in the United States. Between four and five 
million American workers are walking our streets search- 
ing for jobs. Miners are starving in West Virginia and 
dodging bayonets in Colorado. The Supreme Court tears up 
labor's safeguards built up by years of struggle. Millions 
of unorganized workers are ruthlessly exploited by the 
Steel Trust and its allies. Groups of organized workers 
are rent asunder by jurisdictional disputes. The open shop 
campaign and the drive to slash wages are in full tilt. 
While American labor is being crucified, Mr. Gompers 
takes time to stick pins into the hide of the Russian bear. 
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Art Tendencies in Soviet Russia 



By Jacques Mesnil 

The distinguished French critic, having shown in his last article {see Soviet Russia for May 1) 
the care devoted by the Soviet Government to preserving and expanding its art museums, notg 
takes up the question of the prospects for a new art under Communism as practiced in Russia. 



\U^ are now prepared to take up another part 
^* of our subject, for this acquisition of new 
knowledge, this clash of ideas, this registry of 
new impressions, this germination of new and 
fertile seeds in virgin spirits, of which we spoke 
in our preceding article, must necessarily also 
awaken the creative faculties. 

In what way has it been attempted to encour- 
age this awakening and what are the first artistic 
manifestations of the great social transformation 
that has acted more or less profoundly on all 
spirits? 

The phase now under observation is still that 
of primitive chaos, in which it is hard to dis- 
tinguish light from shade. We shall necessarily 
meet with much confusion, much mere fumbling. 

At the outset, let us state that even the first 
rudiments of the art in which the Communist 
society would have expressed itself in the most 
direct manner, the most tangible manner — I mean 
architecture — are entirely absent. 

To be sure, in this respect Russia is one of the 
worst prepared countries. Under Tsarism, archi- 
tecture had retained an entirely traditional aspect, 
and was not even national in its character. Since 
Peter the Great, the imported European styles had 
not ceased to reign and to predominate; chiefly 
the Italian and French. In the architecture of the 
mansions of the rich, in that of the administration 
buildings, this double tradition was in force; on 
the one hand there was a style imitated from the 
French Empire* style, on the other, one taking 
its inspiration from Palladio.f With these there 
were joined, particularly in the construction of 
the churches, an imitation of the ancient Russian 
styles, from the Byzantian to the national style 
of the 16th century. 

None of the great problems of modem architec- 
ture had even been touched; banks, department 
stores, cooperative offices, people's houses, railroad 
stations, great educational institutions, none of 
these had been particularly studied; and even the 
German influence, in spite of its proximity and in 
spite of the active propaganda by which it was 
being spread through books, had exerted but a 
slight influence in Russia. Notwithstanding the 
extraordinary development of theatrical art in 
Russia and the particular interest attached to every- 
thing connected with the theatre, the architectural 
problems raised by this art seem to have been 
completely neglected in favor of the problems of 
stage management and scene painting. Here again 
there is not a trace of the continued and fertile 



•Revival of classic units under Napoleon. 

t Andrea Palladio (1518-1580), an Italian Renaissance 
architect, whose plans were much used in England and 
other countries outside of Italy. 



efifort made in this direction in Germany. 

Similarly, the new methods of construction, such 
as reinforced concrete, have been very little used 
in architectural works as such, and have not been 
studied at all from the standpoint of their artistic 
possibilities. Since the Revolution, not only has 
nothing been constructed (which will be under- 
stood), but nothing important has even been 
planned; an over-ambitious attempt to expand tha 
city of Moscow was quickly abandoned. 

Monument of the Third International 
Last Summer there was exhibited at the Technic- 
al Exposition connected with the Trade Union 
Congress a model of a monument of the Third 
International, in my opinion a disjointed work 
devoid of any artistic plan. This monument, con- 
sists of a great spiral of metal, presenting the same 
appearance of a gigantic scaffolding as does Eiffel 
Tower, in the interior of which there are suspended 
geometrical solids of glass, with ribs of iron or of 
brass; below, a cylinder about 80 meters in dia- 
meter, destined to hold the Congress Hall of the 
Third International, rooms for stenographers, a 
library, a restaurant; above it, a pyramid for the 
sessions of the Executive Committee; then a cylin- 
der, somewhat smaller, for the radio station; and 
finally, at the top, an electric light and power 
station, in a hemisphere; each of these solids was 
intend^ to revolve; the great cylinder would per- 
form one complete revolution per year, the pyra- 
mid one every month, the smaller cylinder one 
every day, the hemisphere one every minute. This 
movement was to symbolize the constant move- 
ment of the International, while the glass was to 
stand for the clarity characteristic of this institu- 
tion, and so forth. 

This notion was the work of an artist who was 
not an architect originally, but a painter, Tatlin, 
a young professor of the Petrograd Academy, who 
has played an important part in the artistic world 
since the Revolution. Taking futurism as his point 
of departure, Tatlin finds the machine much more 
interesting than the man, and would like to impart 
to art a mechanical rather than an organic basis; 
he confuses machine technique with art and wipes 
out all the dividing lines between the arts. He has 
substituted for plastic art a sculptural painting, 
inventing what he calls "counter-relief, by the aid 
of which he represents "machine quintessences", 
making use of all possible kinds of substances and 
objects: wood, glass, tin, screws, electric arma- 
tures, microscope lenses, etc. 

Criticism of Tatlin 
As a matter of fact, it is hard to see what con- 
nection all this may have with Communism or 
with proletarian art This fanatical admiration of 
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the machine is quite a "futuristic" trait, derived 
directly from an over-industrial civilization, pro- 
duced by capitalism in the last phase of its evo- 
lution, and from the materialism, in the non- 
philosophical sense of the word, which is the con- 
sequence of this civilization. The Italian futurists 
are much more logical than Tallin, since they 
directly associate with their art their nationalistic 
imperialism and their love of war for war's sake. 
The pyrotechnical hymns of Marinetti would har- 
monize perfectly with the machine quintessences 
of Tatlin. 

At the beginning of the Revolution there was 
a mental confusion, which was inevitable, between 
the so-called revolutionary tendencies in art and 
those tendencies in politics that were designated 
by the same names. This confusion was inevitable 
because it existed before the Revolution, and be- 
cause it has been accepted everywhere in our day. 
In the socialist papers, all precise ideas in the field 
of art are most often absent, and support is given 
to extremist tendencies, to "advanced" art, merely 
because of the verbal analogy, without giving 
thought for a moment to the fact that in reality 
the thing thus designated is in most cases a pro- 
duct, an expression of the system that is being 
fought; and, on the other hand, artists as yet not 
recognized consider themselves to be revolution- 
aries and seek the support of persons who run no 
risk of receiving the stamp of academic approval. 

Lunacharsk/s Attitude Toward Art Innovations 

Lunacharsky, who is admitted, as we have seen, 
to be a man of taste and intellectual refinement 
even by an outright adversary of his political 
ideas, encourages the tendencies to innovation in 
art and apparently hesitates to refuse assistance 
to the young talents. And this is not because he 
is laboring under any illusions as to the real value 
of these artistic movements; he has himself said, 
on the subject of futurism, that it is "a continua- 
tion of bourgeois art with the addition of certain 
revolutionary postures." But Lunacharsky does 
not wish to run the risk of throwing out the wheat 
with the chafif. 

He left a free hand to all the futurists, cubists, 
expressionists, suprematists, imaginists, etc., who 
confused the triumph of the revolution with their 
own triumph. These artists had thus obtained for 
themselves a position of first importance in the 
artistic organization of the new regime, which was 
the easier for them since they were attached to this 
regime, either by conviction, or because they saw 
in it an opportunity to advance themselves under 
more favorable conditions than under any other 
r^ime. They exerted a preponderant influence in 
the Collegium of Fine Arts, of the Commissariat 
of Public Instruction. The former imperial aca- 
demies were suppressed; in the new institutions, 
the professors are elected by the students: as the 
to-called "advanced" tendencies in art predominate 
among the young, the majority of the professors 
elected by them belong to the post-Impressionist 
feneration. 

Umansky, in his book on the '^ew Art in Rus- 



sia" (Neue'Kunst in Russland), defines the artistic 
evolution of Russia in the last few years as fol- 
lows: "From the representation of nature to pure 
artistic creation; from the static to the dynamic; 
from the impressionist disintegration of the object 
to iU increasingly severe analysis; by excluding 
everything that is temporary and accidental, toward 
an architectonic moulding of the image; from the 
empirical world of the phenomenon to the trans- 
cendental world; from the monothemalic to tlie 
polythematic; from the rhythm of nature to the 
modern rhythm of mechanism; from the imitation 
of nature to a personal artistic creation, independ- 
ent of the model." 

In many ways, this program is the antithesis of 
popular art. The so-called vanguard artists had 
every opportunity to develop this program in the 
numerous State expositions organized by them and 
in public festivals to which they had been ap- 
pointed as decorators. 

Fields for the New Artist 

In 1918, the festival of the first anniversary of 
the Revolution (October 25 0. S.— November 7 
N. S.) was organized almost entirely by the guilds 
of "expressionist" artists; the painters produced 
gigantic decorations covering the entire facades of 
buildings, completely changing the character of 
structures and even of parks, substituting the 
violent color-play of Russian toys and stage scenes, 
or ancient church designs in the national style, 
for the facades of uniform tint and European out- 
line, of the modem houses. 

The decoration of propap^anda trains also fur- 
nished them with a pretext for giving free play to 
their fantasy. They organized a special museum 
for their works; finallv, they have had numerous 
expositions: in 1919 there were not less than 13 
such expositions at Moscow, including 28,000 
works, and more than 300,000 admission tickets 
were distributed. 

In May, 1918, a great government competition 
was held for plans of about sixty new monuments 
to the great revolutionists of the world (in the 
scientific and artistic field, as well as in the social 
field). Not much is now left of the plaster casts 
that were set up on the squares of Moscow. No- 
thing was definitely carried out, owing to lack 
of the necessary material, and also because the 
plans were in general of mediocre value. 

Nor has much remained of the festive decora- 
tions, even in the memory of the people, and these 
attempts seem to have left an impression more of 
amazement than of admiration. 

The propaganda posters, the object of which was 
above all didactic, but which might have acquired 
more than a temporary value if executed artistic- 
ally, are not in general of great merit and are 
hardly worth more than the war posters of the 
various countries that were dragged into the great 
World War.* 

The efforts of the artist innovators seem to have 



^Das PlakaU a German monthly devoted to art posters, 
has an interesting article, with colored reproductions of 
Soviet Russian posters (December, 1920). 
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been somewhat more fruitful in the field of decora- 
tive art; there, the element of representation, of 
formulation of the external object, is no longer 
present, or rather, there is no longer any reason 
for conciliating it with the artistic treatment, there 
is no longer an opposition between the object of 
nature and art; the object itself is the substance 
of art and the creative spirit no longer needs to 
conciliate contrary elements of nature, but to har- 
monize its inspiration with the primary motive of 
the work. The decorative art studios, particularly 
the "First Studio of Moscow", under the direction 
of Malyevich, the "suprematist" painter, exhibited 
in July and August, 1919, works in textiles and 

Eottery, the former of which appear really to have 
een quite remarkable. The young expressionist 
artists attempted to make popular among the people 
the decorative motiv^ invented by them, and the 
peasant women executed embroideries from their 
models. 

But it does not seem that these attempts had any 
permanent efifect: the activity of the decorative 
art studios has slowed down; the recent products 
of ceramic art, which I saw last year, particularly 
the cups made for the Third Congress of the In- 
ternational, were not of great artistic value and 
were more attractive by their lively colors than by 
the rhythm of their lines and the general harmony 
of their forms and ornamental motives. 

To-day there is a visible reaction in Russia 
against the preponderant influence of the futurists, 
etc. The recent regulations, issued last year, are 
an evidence of this; an entrance examination has 
been provided for, which must be passed by all 
who entered the Academy after 1918. It is held 
that these students have not given sufficient guaran- 
tee of serious talent. I have heard it said that 
Tallin, who has played an important part since 
the Revolution, has been a disintegrating influence 
in the Academy, even in a material sense. 

The Theatre of Today 

The efl'ect of the Revolution has thus far been 
far more important in the theatre than in the plas- 
tic arts. The Russians are peculiarly gifted for 
the theatre, and this is true in every direction, in 
singing, in acting, in dancing, in scene painting, 
and in dramatic creation. 

We have had a number of echoes of this condi- 
tion in the West: the Russian ballet has had great 
success, as is well known, at Paris and elsewhere; 
the Bat Theatre of Moscow (Chauve-Souris) , which 
divided in two and came to Paris last Winter to 

Sive its performances, has revealed a type of vau- 
eville tneatre far above our own in quality. 
But all this, I repeat, is only a simple reflection 
of theatrical art as it exists in Russia, as it can 
be appreciated only in Russia, in spite of the ob- 
stacles placed by material difficulties in the way of 
actual realization. It is difficult to form an idea 
here of what the theatre is in Russia, not only 
in its most refined manifestations, but also as a 
whole. I was in Russia after the theatrical season, 
I witnessed chiefly popular performances, carried 
on with insufficient means, on stages that were too 



small, with too few performers, a diminished or- 
chestra — when there was any orchestra at all, and 
not merely a piano— -and yet all these performances 
have left unforgettable memories with me, for the 
actors do not play their part, they live it, they enter 
into it absolutely, they are transformed into the 
persons they represent. Never do you feel that they 
are trying to distinguish themselves at the expense 
of the work. This conscience, this religious spirit, 
which is one of the characteristics of the Russian 
people, is observable here also. And this trait of 
character will be the more appreciated by those 
who know what are the conditions under which 
actors now work in Russia. 

Hardships of the Actors 

Exhausted bv material privations, frequently 
fainting with fatigue between the acts, obliged 
to walk miles on foot from their homes to the 
theatre, because of the lack of tramway services 
or the impossibility of sitting down, since the 
cars may be filled with workers, they are ob- 
liged to give lessons or benefit performances, in 
the attempt to increase the insufficient rations fur- 
nished them by the State. They must possess an 
extraordinary love for their art to give themselves 
up to it as they do, body and soul, and to com- 
municate such powerful impressions to us. 

The theatre is truly popular in Russia, not only 
because it draws crowds, but also because it draws 
from the bosom of the people its best elements. 
Some of its greatest actors, such as Shalyapin, 
for example, are a direct offspring of the people. 
And you must have heard Shalyapin sing a work- 
er's song, and carrying away a whole theatre full 
of workers to join with him in the chorus, to be 
able to understand the intimate contact which 
exists between the people and him, and the excep- 
tional artistic gifts ot this people — for nowhere 
could you find an improvised chorus that would 
make such an ensemble effect and sing with such 
depth of sentiment. 

At any moment, the theatrical calling becomes 
apparent in the bosom of the masses; therefore 
the Soviet Republic has done everything in its 
power to encourage the growth and recognition of 
such talent. It is one of the principal tasks of 
the institution destined to develop proletarian cul- 
ture (an institution called for short Prolekult) 
to seek out those of artistic talent and to furnish 
them the means of expressing this talent. 

As soon as artistic, musical, theatrical or other 
aptitude has been discovered in a worker, he is 
permitted to work only in the morning in the 
factory; in the evening he goes to practice in the 
Proletkult headquarters, and if it is considered 
there that his talent is a good one and that he 
should be given permission to devote himself en- 
tirely to art, he ceases to work in the factory, in 
order to complete his education in the Proletkult 

The Number of Russians Theatres 

After the Revolution, a great number of new 

theatres was established, not only in the great 

cities, the capitals of provin'^es, but even in the 

small towns and villages. There are now 2197 
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theatres in the Soviet Republic; 268 People's 
Houses have a theatre attached; besides, there are 
in the villages and country districts 3452 small 
Artistic Soviets, which occasionally give perform- 
ances. In 1916 there were about 70 theatres of 
artistic worth throughout Russia and 130 or 140 
mediocre theatres; the latter have been eliminated. 
To-day, there is a regular theatrical craze; every- 
body wants to learn to dance, to play, to imperson- 
ate. 

Many stage managers and theatrical operators 
of the old regime still remain, either by adapting 
themselves to the new situation, which is less bril- 
liant and lustrous than once it was, or by espous- 
ing it enthusiastically because of the unheard of 
Rrospects it opens up. The latter is the case with 
leyerhold, who on the eve of the Revolution still 
believed the theatre was made for a select minority 
and staged splendid and subtle spectacles at Petro- 
grad in the presence of the Court, while he now 
advocates a theatre of the masses, made for and 
by the people. 

Meyerhold is now one of the most influential 
persons in official circles as far as the organiza- 
tion of the theatre is concerned. He has created 
the "First Theatre of the R. S. F. S. R.", which is 
considered as the revolutionary enterprise par 
excellence in this field. With the greatest care he 
staged Les Aubes, by Verhaeren, which did not 
meet with success with the people; then a piece by 
Maykovsky, entitled Mysteria-Bouffe,^ which bears 
the stamp and at present best represents the ten- 
dencies of Meyerhold; the very title is a synopsis 
of these tendencies; on the one hand there is a 
return to the "mysteries", to the mass theatre of 
the Middle Ages; on the other hand, to give it 
animation, the improvised buflFoonery of the old 
Italian theatre, of the Commedia delV Arte^ is 
resorted to. This piece, as far as the subject is 
concerned, is a bit of propaganda intended to 
present the Soviet Government, as compared with 
all preceding systems of government, as the best 
in existence. Meyerhold flits lightly from subject 
to subject without any strain. The thing that in- 
terests him is stage settings, the great mass move- 
ments. 

The Audience Become Actors 

In Russia there is now a tendency to realize a 
dream that not only Russians are now dreaming: 
to extend the art of the theatre outside of the nar- 
row limits of the atmosphere of a single hall, out 
into the public square; to make the masses par- 
ticipate, to fuse the spectator with the actor. 

Kel, who is at the head of the center for political 
education through the theatre, last Summer stated 
his plan to Andre Julienf as follows: "We must 
create a theatre in which the masses will take part 
in the dramatic creation. The center for physical 
and military education, which is obligatory for 

^Lunacharsky has described this piece at "a dramatic 
poster**. 

♦ From manuscript notes taken by Comrade Julien, who 
also contributed interesting articles on Russia to Villus- 
iration, of August 27, and September 3, 192L 



all, will aid in the preparation of the masses 
toward this end; it is necessary to bring together 
the two currents of physical and artistic culture, 
in order to realize the motto of the ancients: Mens 
Sana in corpore sano. The author will build the 
skeleton of the piece; the stage manager will ad- 
just the ensemble and the general effect. At the 
moment the crowd is to taJke part in the action, 
the spectators will be carried away to sing with 
the actors, to live in the performance; they will be 
seized, as is the artist, with the desire for creation." 

Is this plan feasible, and will it lead to any- 
thing more than disorder and cacophony, unless 
everything has been precisely arranged in advance? 
I must leave to others the giving of a reply to this 
question — the more since I have not had an op- 
portunity to witness any of these open air per- 
formances in which the masses take part, which 
have been described by several of the authors who 
recently traveled in Russia, particularly by Arthur 
Holitscher in his remarkable book, Drei Monate in 
Sowjet'Russland,^ 

Holitscher was present at a performance to com- 
memorate the November Revolution of 1917, which 
featured the taking of the Winter Palace at Petro- 
grad, making use of the very spot at which this 
event took place. Nothing was lacking; neither 
the armed revolutionists, rallying by the thousands 
from all the adjacent streets, nor the rifle shots, nor 
the rattle of the machine guns, nor even, at the end, 
the cruiser firing on the Palace from the Neva. 

And the spectacle was so impressive, the en- 
thusiasm of the crowd so great, the life which it 
emanated so kindling, so infectious, that the pas- 
sive spectators who watched from the windows of 
the neighboring houses felt themselves conquered 
by this formidable force and asked, being seized 
by physical agitation, whether this was not the 
Revolution itself which they were witnessing. 

This final use of brute and material emotion, 
in order to bring reality to the sublimated emotion 
of the dramatic work, which is intended chiefly to 
touch the soul, is it a desirable thing? I do not 
think so, from the artistic standpoint; but it cer- 
tainly indicates ian extraordinary talent on the part 
of the improvised actors, on the part of this entire 
crowd, which enters so thoroughly into the play, 
that it seems to forget that it is merely playing, 
and thus brings back to life the action that it is 
supposed merely to mimic. 

Meyerhold Contrasted with Stanislavsky 
You understand what is Meyerhold's general 
direction. Stanislavsky, who was and is still the 
director of the Art Theatre at Moscow, has not 
been converted to these ideas. He retains his 
respect for the finished work of art, in which 
nothing is left to the chance improviser, and is 
much concerned with a perfection of execution, 
doing full justice to the work, that will be as 
painstaking in the details of stage manas^ement 
as in the play of the actors. In his theatre, in 
which everything is a result of reflection, in which 

*A review of this book and an extract from it anoeared 
in Soviet Russia, Volume V, No. 5 (November, 1921). 
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they live by art and for art, it is not customary 
even to applaud. This is the principle of absolute 
non-participation, physically, of the spectator in 
the dramatic action; we are dealing here with the 
precise opposite of Meyerhold's tendencies. 

I shall not allow myself the vagary of designat- 
ing Meyerhold's tendency as more advanced, and 
Stanislavsky's as more conservative; these are 
terms that have not much meaning in art. But I 
must note that Meyerhold's method, although it 
may appear to be more popular, does not seem 
to meet with any particular favor with the people 
as a whole. The people continue to think much 
of the old masterpieces; when the celebrated actor 
Yuryev, of the Grand Theatre at Petrograd, re- 
sumed performances of Oedipus Rex, in May, 
1918, he had an enormous success, which impelled 
him to restage Macbeth, Don Carlos, Othello^ King 
Lear, all of which met with equal success. 

Leo Matthias, in his interesting study on the 
theatre in Soviet Russia, translated and printed in 
UArt Libre (September, 1921), also points out 
this preference of the public for the old repertoire 
and particularly for the plays of Ostrovsky, the 
most popular of the Russian dramatic authors 
(1823-1886). Ostrovsky is a peculiarly Russian 
writer, who, in plays that have an extremely simple 
plot, put on the stage a great number of character- 
istic types such as one meet^ in every day life, 
types borrowed chiefly from the merchant class 
of Moscow, with which he was well acquainted. 

This tendency of the Russian public to value 
plays for their dramatic quality and not for their 
subject or their o^reater or less timeliness, modern- 
ity or novelty, furthermore speaks in their favor 
and proves that they have a true artistic sense. 

It would be bold to attempt to draw from all 
these remarks and observations, which are neces- 
sarily incomplete, a conclusion of any general 
application, or any prediction as to the artistic 
future of Russia. 

The Future Difficult to Foretell 

But what I have learned, and what I have tried 
to set down here, is the wealth and generosity of 
this human soil, the fertility of this people, the 



multiplicity of the possibilities of these talents 
for the future. 

The Russian people really seem to have tht 
character that is displayed in the works of its 
writers: Tolstoy, Dosloyevsky, Gorky, and so many 
others; their works are capable of moving us far 
more profoundly than the works of French, (Ger- 
man, or English authors. There is a more serious 
voice, more gripping, more sincere, more pro- 
found, more directly human, that speaks to ut 
through them; it is the voice of the Russian people, 
an unspoiled people, uncorrupled by the reading 
of the newspapers, by the flickering of the moving 
pictures, a people whose profound life has not 
been varnished over and hidden by a uniform 
veneer of superficial notions and acquired opin- 
ions. Often, in reading accounts of the life of 
these people, or in hearing tales of the events in 
its present history, I have thought of the peoples 
of the end of the later Middle Ages, whose spirit 
I sought not so Ions: ago to trace in the archives 
and monuments of Florence. Like them; the Rus- 
sian people is capable of brutalities, excesses that 
frighten us, but also of great movements of pity, 
of love, of enthusiasm; like them it is religious; 
like them it is profoundly artistic. 

A movement as formidable as this revolution, 
which has stirred the profoundest layers of ths 
population and called them to political activity, 
which has forced them in some way to take part 
in public affairs, even though they were formerly 
held down tightly by an autocratic power; a revo- 
lution which has brought an entire world of new 
ideas, not in words, not in books reserved for the 
initiated, but in actual living reality, and which 
everywhere has raised passionate discussions, can- 
not but exercise an enormous influence on the col- 
lective and individual life and on the work of art 
which is its expression. 

There is no doubt that art in Russia will reflect 
this convulsion of the social foundation; we may 
expect a magnificent efflores'-ence from the soil thus 
agitated to its depths. But, again, let us not be 
too much in a hurry, and let us not expect the 
miracle of a blossominsj conjured up by charm 
before the new seeds shall have found a soil of 
comparative stability in which to germinate. 
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Russsia: Area and Population 



T^HE All-Russian census of 1920 did not com- 
pletely cover all areas of the R. S. F. S. R. 
and the associated Republics, owing to difficulties 
arising out of the military situation at that time. 
It was therefore necessary in some cases to sup- 
plement the returns with estimates based on the 
most recent statistics available, such as the rural 
census of 1916-1917 and the urban census of 1917. 
In some localities where these sources were not 
adequate, recourse had to be made to the official 
figures relating to the years 1915-1916. The final 
census of 1920, therefore, is not completely pre- 
cise; but it nevertheless provides an accurate 
enough basis for practical purposes. We give 
below the main statistics of area and population 
of the R. S. F. S. R., distinguishing the various 
mutonomoui areas and associated Republics. 

We also give the area and population of the 
countries Which became detached from Soviet 
Russia after the revolution. Small as is their 
area, their population is more than one-fifth of that 
of the R. S. F. S. R. 

i. Euro Dean Russia 

The mam area in Riissia's national and economic 
life covers most of European Russia, and is in- 
habited by a Russian population, havinii; one 
speech, long historical connections, and tendencies 
to a common development Three distinct nation- 
alities inhabit this territory: 



Territory 
square miles 
Great Russians (thirty- 
nine provinces, the 
Don area, and three 
provinces of N. Cau- 
casus) 1,290,440 

Ukraine (9 provinces) 174,510 
Whits Russia 23,290 



Population 
(both sexes) 



65,751,898 

26,001,802 

1,634,223 



Total 1,488,240 93,387,923 

2, Minor Areas 

On the north, south, and east of this central 
■ucleus of Russia lie other areas forming different 
administrative and political units, the population 
of which is often mixed, but with preponderating 
elements which are the basis of their political 
divisions. All of these territories 'mder the Soviet 
regime have complete local autonomy, but are 
united within the general economic plan for the 
whole of the R. S. F. S. R. The following table 
shows the area and population of the various 
territories: 



Labor Communes 
Karelia 



German Volga Com- 



mune 



Territory 
square miles 

28,890 
7,68f 



Population 
(both sexes) 

144,392 

454,368 



Autonomous Areas 

Votiak 

Ziranian ....... 

Kalmuk 

Mari 

Chuvash 



Autonomous Republics 

Bashkir 

Tartar , . ^ 

Crimean 

Mountain (N. 

Caucasus) 

Daghestan 

Kirghiz 

Turkestan 



11,300 

107,060 

38,440 

6,040 

6,720 


686.049 
186,878 
126,256 
300,069 
758,161 


40,420 
25,960 
15,060 

t 


1,268,132 

2,852,135 

761,600 


17,420 

13,730 

843,640 

577,400 


808,480 

798,181 

5,058,553 

7,201,»51 



Total 1,739,760 21,404,805 

3. Siberia 

To these must be added Siberia — nine provinces 
— with a territory of 4,210,420 square miles and a 
population of 9,257,825; bringing the total terri- 
tory of the R. S. F. S. R. to 7,438,420 square miles, 
with a total population of 124,050,553. 

4. Associated Republics, 

Further, the following Republics are closely 
connected by agreements of a permanent character 
with the R. S. F. S. R.: 



Republics Area (sq. miles) 

Azerbaijan 33,970 

Armenia 15,240 

Georgia 25,760 

Far East 652,740 



Total 727,710 



Population 
2,096,973 
1,214,391 
2,372,403 
1,811,723 

7,495,492. 



Thus the immense area which is equal to 

8,166,130 square miles with a population of 

131,546,045 persons forms one united line of 
customs. 

5. Countries Detached from Russia 

Outside the lines traced out above lie the coun- 
tries and peoples which became detached from 
Russia after the war: 



Country Area (sq. miles) 

Finland 127,330 

Esthonia 16,000 

Latvia 27,110 

Lithuania 22.890 

Poland 97,110 

Bessarabia 17,330 

Kars area 7,780 



Population 
3,348,000 
1,750,000 
2,500,000 
2,246.000 
16.022.000 
2,213.000 
492.000 



Total 315,550 28,571,000 

These countries, which have been detached from 
the territory of the former Russian Empire and 
have pot entered into permanent and close politi- 
cal relations with the R. S. F. S. R., form in area 
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3.8 per cent, of p 
of its population. 

6. New Asiatic Connections 

Owing in the main to the intense national feel- 
ing arising out of the long struggle with Tsardom, 
the western nationalities have developed their new- 
found political existence in independence of Rus- 
sia; in the east, on the other hand, there is a definite 
tendency of national s^roups to form a closer 
association with the R. S. F. S. R. 

Bokhara, Khiva, and Mongolia have made 
agreements of a permanent character with the 
R. S.»F. S. R. The area and population of these 
countries is as follows: 

G)unti7 Area (sq. miles) Population 

Bokhara 79,440 3,000,000 

Khiva 24,310 519,437 

Mongolia 5,556,000 645,000 

Total 5,659,750 4,164,438 

7. Nationalities 

It is not possible to reduce the data which have 
been published to exact figures, so as to show the 
number within the national groups. Yet some 
idea is given on this point by the figures given 
above which relate to separate autonomous units. 
It can safely be assumed that the great majority 
of the population of a national administrative unit 
belongs to the basal nationality which gives to the 
commune, area, or republic its designation. 

In consequence of the vast area and number of 
diverse ethnic groups forming the population. 
Tsarist methods could never have developed any 
permanent and friendly relations between the many 
peoples which, since the application of Soviet 
Russia's principles of the fullest autonomy, are 
now united, in various forms, with the Moscow 
Government, and are working in full harmony for 
mutual interests without subjection to any national 
group. 

8. Proportion of Urban to Rural Population. 
The chief characteristic of the whole of this vast 

area is the smallness of the urban population. BuJ 
there are very great differences in this respect 
between the various areas, as the following table 
shows. 

It will be noticed that the Crimean Republic 
has the largest percentage of urban population 
(47.2 per cent.), being followed by Georgia (28,9 
per cent.), and Azerbaijan (21.6 per cent). This 
is due mainly to the various seaports in these 
Republics; and, in the case of the Crimea espe- 
cially, to the concentration of population in the 
seaside resorts which used to be frequented by the 
middle classes from all parts of the interior of 
Russia. 

The Far Eastern Republic* has also a compara- 
tively high urban population (23.9 per cent.) ; this 

•The Far Eastern Republic is not a portion of the Soviet 
Federation — but its population, being essentially Russian, 
feels itself a part of the Great Russian Nation. 



is partly due to its seaports and industrial centres; 
but the real explanation is the extraordinarily 
small rural population — ^forty to 100 square milea^ 
as a later table shows: 

Urban population 

Number Percentage 

Great Russia 9,796,882 15.5 

Ukraine 5,163,828 19.8 

Siberia 1,078,421 11.6 

Turkestan Republic 1,071,151 14.8 

Georgian " 687,632 28.9 

Azerbaijan " 453,931 21.6 

Kirghiz " 396,517 7.8 

Crimean " 360,000 47.2 

White Russia " 352,525 21.5 

Tartar " 246,959 8.6 

Armenian " 132,926 10.1 

Mountain " 114,576 14.1 

Daghestan " 74,423 9.3 

Bashkir " 70,192 5.5 

Votiak area 51,313 7.4 

German Volga Commune 35,326 7.9 

Karelian Labor Commune 31,215 21.6 

Chuvash area 20,138 2.6 

Mari " 9,834 3.3 

Ziranian " 9,553 5.1 

Kalmuk " 1,655 1.3 

Far Eastern Republic* . . . 433,433 23.9 

9. Density of Rural Population 

More important in its economic bearing, how- 
ever, is the great inequality in the density of the 
rural population in the various areas. The Ukraine 
heads the list, with 119.2 rural inhabitants to the 
square mile; but over practical! v the whole of the 
Ukraine the soil is good, agricultural methods are 
— for Russia — comparatively good, and the yield 
is normally more than adequate to support the 
population. In most of the other areas with a 
large number of rural inhabitants to the square 
mile the reverse is the case, and there is a tendency 
to emigrate to the less densely populated areas. 
This tendency is encouraged by the Government, 
especially in connection with emigration from the 
famine area of 1921. There are immense areas in 
the south-east, and, of course, in Siberia, which can 
be opened up for cultivation; but there are material 
diiEculties in the way, as well as the natural dis- 
inclination of the peasants to go to very distant 
areas. 

Number of rural population to one square mile 

Ukraine 119.2 

Chuvash area 109.8 

Tartar Republic 100.0 

Armenian Republic 70.9 

Georgian Republic 65.2 

Votiak area 56.0 

White Russian Republic 54.9 

German Volga Commune 54.4 

Daghestan Republic 52.6 

Azerbaijan Republic 48.4 

Mari area 47.7 
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Great Russia 43.4 

Mountain Republic 42.1 

Bashkir Republic 29.5 

Kalmuk area 26.5 

Turkestan Republic 10.6 

Kirghiz Republic 5.4 

Karelian Labor Commune 3.8 

Ziranian area 1.6 

Far Eastern Republic* 2.0 

All of these statistics show the immense variety, 
not only in the nationalities, but also in the eco- 



nomic conditions of the various parts of the Rut* 
sian Soviet Federation. They also suggest the 
almost infinite variety of problems of administra- 
tion and organization which the Soviet Govern- 
ment is attempting to solve. The establishment of 
new autonomous areas is still proceeding, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the population con- 
cerned; and in this way the former Russian Em- 
pire is being refashioned into a free Federation 
of autonomous units, linked together by their real 
economic interests. 



International Tool Collection Week 



The International Workers* Relief Committee 
has notified the Friends of Soviet Russia that May 
1-7 has been arranged as the International Tool 
Collection Week for Soviet Russia. 

The great scarcity of agricultural implements 
and industrial machinery has led to the proclama- 
tion of a week for collecting tools of every charac- 
ter. But from America there will be the particular 
demand for purchasing tractors and plows, with- 
out which Soviet Russia will not be able to raise 
the crops needed to prevent a famine next year. 

To Raise Production in Russia 

*The struggle against the famine in Soviet Rus- 
sia.** runs the appeal, **has entered upon a new 

phase The worker who has been hardened by 

the struggles and sufferings of his own class is 
touched more by the misery of the Russian prole- 
tariat, though he does not know how to help. The 
famine cannot be fought by charity alone. Some 
hundred thousands of people may be saved, while 
millions are perishing and the catastrophe grows 
from day to day. 

^Comrades, laboring masses of the world! The 
cry for bread, the struggle for bare existence is 
being drowned in the cry for production, for work- 
ing capacity, for labor! Support our reconstruc- 
tion! Assist us in providing bread! Your means 
are small compared with those of world capital. 
Yet you have something which capital lacks, your 
class-consciousness, your solidarity for productive 
assistance, if you, the working class, will under- 
take to assist Russia in its reconstruction.... 

Only the Working Class Can Achieve This Gigantic 
Task 

**With the food that you have collected, we are 
conmiencing to organize and enliven the work in 
the famine-stricken districts. Home industry is 
being reorganized, collective farms are being 
formed, in factories the workers of which have 
fled or died of starvation, work is being started 
again. The farms are being prepared for work 
in the spring. We are lacking not only food for 
t^ose who do the work, but still more, the means 
of production with which bread can be produced. 
The working class should finish what it has set 
about to do. We are now creating centers of pro- 



duction and in the midst of a tired and exhausted 
population are establishing nuclei of production 
which will be the centers of fresh initiative and 
relief for the starving workers and peasants of the 
famine-stricken districts. The working class alone 
can assist us in this work. Otherwise the capitalists 
will coin the famine into profits and turn it into a 
new weapon against the working class, 

^'Workingmen and working women throughout 
the world! Do not forget that your future will be 
decided on the front of the famine in Russia! 
We need tools^ material and tractors for industrial 
and agricultural enterprises^ the reconstruction of 
which we have undertaken. Send us above all 
means of transport one-ton motor trucks. We are 
also in need of fodder for the horses and grain 
and vegetable seed for the spring sowing. But 
not this alone. We are also in need of your labor 
power. Send us specialists, industrial and agri- 
cultural organizers! Fit out groups of workers 
with tools and food and send them to our assist- 
ance. A labor army of the International Workers' 
Relief Committee is being organized. 

The Workers Have a Gigantic Task to Perform 

"Delegate groups of workers from your midst 
to form a living and active bond of solidarity based 
upon you, upon the workers in their shops, upon 
the workers in their industrial centers, and lastly 
upon the workers of the entire country. It is a 
gigantic task that the working class has to accom- 
plish. Yet you will be strengthened by fulfilling it 
It will inspire you with class-consciousness. You are 
now confronted with a new practical task of the 
united labor front on an international scale. It 
will inevitably weld the working-class together. 

No Time Dare Be Lost 

*There is no time to be lost. In spring the 
problem will be decided. Shall we then be able 
to work? Will the masses of workers and peas- 
ants in the famine-stricken districts then be able 
to work? It depends upon your assistance. 

"Do not lose your heads! More courage and 
more confidence in Soviet Russia! And that just 
because the struggle is so hard! Despite every- 
thing!** 
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Relief Contributions, April 16-30 

The following is a complete list of contributions received at the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia^ 
tOl West 13th St,, during the second half of April. Is your contribution listed here? With each name on the list 
appears xhe serial number on the official National Ocice receipt issued to the contributor. For explanation of the 
abbreviations F. S. R., S. T. A. 5. R., RC, see the noU at the head of the Contribution List in the last issue of 
Soviet Russia. 



Jlee. No, 



Contributors 



Amount 



7571 £d. LattsoB. RC, Port Hancy. 

B. C 72 V 

7572 5. S. Local. Herman. Mich.. ya.-. 

7573 Leonard Auberger, RC, LatX 
Liverpool, Ohio 20. r. ' 

7574 Socieiy of Russian Jewish Wu- 

men, Maditon. Wit 14. \ 

7575 Nick Winthcr. RC, Tacoma. 

Wash 14.75 

7576 M. Soltys. Coll. Fulton. N.Y. h 

7577 C. Butler. RC, San Diego. Cal. 1.00 

7578 Peter C. Pcrmie. Jr., Sao Diego. 

Cal 1.0(; 

7579 Frank Tatus. San Diego. Cal. S.iK) 

7580 Fred Fickas. RC, San Diego. 

Cal 2.0.) 

7581 Chaa. N. Surk, San Diego. Cal. 1.00 

7582 Roaj Barney. San Diego. CaK 1.0() 

7583 A. Maher. Vancouver. B. C. 1.00 
T584 C. R. Palmer. AC. Homfray 

Channel. EC, Canada 1.00 

TStS D.H.Nickon. RC, VancMiTer. EC, 

Can 1.00 

fS8i W.CPalmer. RC, Vancoaver. EC 

Can 5.00 

1587 E. Palmer. RC, Vancouver. BC. 

Canada I.OO 

7588 J. Meekaa. Vanvouver. EC. 

Can 1.00 

7589 Roland Johnaton. Vancouver. 

EC. Can 3.00 

7598 C. Sievenrright. RC, Vancouver. 

Can 2.00 

7591 Mylea Nugent. Vancouver. BC, 

Can 2.00 

1592 Chas. Ekelmesaer, RidgeBeld, 

Wash 1.00 

7593 L. G. Taylor. Vancouver. BC. 
Canada 5.00 

7594 J. Sharper. Vancouver. EC. 

Can 2.00 

7595 C. E. Wakefield. Vancouver. 

BC, Canada 10.00 

7596 J. Pollock, Vancouver. BC. Can. 2.00 

7597 E. Roberts. Vancouver. EC. 

Can 1.00 

7598 Jermia Arkko. Cell. Markham. 

Minn 21.45 

7599 N.S.S.Osasto. Nashwauk. Minh. 125.90 

7608 Scandinavian. S. P. Local. Two 
Harbor*. Minn 117.57 

7601 Finnish Workers Assn.. South 
Hibbing. Minn 77.45 

7602 K. Lansonea. RC, Rajmond. 

Wash 7IL6S 

7603 H. Niemela. Port Moody. EC, 
Canada 27.75 

1604 Max GroMman. RC, San Joae, 

Cal XIJS 

1605 Agda Nordlnad. RC, Evaastoa. 

HI W.SO 

7606 Hjalmar Houkanen. RC, B'klya 16.50 

7607 Strickland Grove Church of 
Christ. Georgetown. Tex 5.70 

»608 A. Fery. RC, Chicago. Ill 4.20 

7609 Albert Ericksoa. Pnyallnp. 

Wash 8.75 

7618 Beatrice Diamond. Bklyn.N.Y. 3.20 

7611 J. A. Buck. Coll. Urbana. O. 2.50 

7612 L. Graf. RC, N. Y. C 2.05 

7613 C. E. Reed. Hubert, Minn 2.00 

7614 Louis Berger, Bklyn. N. Y... 2.00 

7615 J. Aronson. N. Y. C 1.00 

7616 F. S. R. Branch. Chicago, 111. 1.000.00 

7617 F. S. R. Br.. Vancouver. BC. 

Can 1.000.00 

W18 A. A. of I. S. A T. W. No. 73. 

Warren, Ohio 100 00 

7619 Rn. Soc. Local. RC, Hwaea. 

Wash 48,QQ 

K20 Mrs. T. M. Negle. Wealeyville. 

P« 40.00 

7621 Central Labor Council. Tacoma» 

Wash SS.00 

7622 Vasilios Saravaloa. RC, Monte- 

•aiM), Wash 15.00 

7623 Anna Brettholx. RC, N Y. C. 12.00 

7624 F.Ila A Marlaa Moatffomety, 
Butte, Mont 10.00 

1«2$ Sara E, Parsons. Boston. Mass. 10.00 



Roc. No, 



Contributors 



Amount 



7626 Katherine S. Smith. Rochester, 

N. Y lO.f'U 

7627 J. E. Lcmnion, Pittsburg, Pa... 10.00 

7628 A. Sinitiky. RC, N. Y. C..... 10.00 
76J9 Polio & Zorzi. Clinton. Ind... lO.OU 
76J0 Joseph Rogers, San Diego. Cal. lO.OU 

7031 Johanne Rac. Great Fal.s. Munt. 10.00 

7032 Llizabcth M. Tompkin. Bklyn. 10.00 

7633 Dr. O. T. Steber. St. Louis. 

Mo. 10.00 

7634 Machinists Local. Williamsport. 

Pa 9.00 

7635 E. Strautin. RC, Butte. Mont. 7.00 

7636 L. J. Pclan. Salt Uke Uty. 

Uuh 7.00 

7637 C. Dreuth. RC, San Francisco. 

Cal 7.00 

7638 J. P. Haven. RC, 'Cosmalia. Cal. 6.00 

7639 Valeria MeLu. So. Holland, 

111 5.00 

7640 T. Aape. Portland. Ore 5.00 

7641 F. H. Schoolcraft. Kansas Oty. 

M) 5.00 

7642 Graca E.Marians. Trinidad. Col. 6.00 

7643 Mrs. M. Mansfield. Trinidad. 

Cal 5.00 

7644 Hungarian Section. Workers' P.. 

N. Y. C 400.00 

7645 David Smulyan. Haselton. Pa.. S.Oii 

7646 Abe Eronatein. N. Y. C 6.25 

7647 Waina Heiin. RC, Finland. Ont.. 

Can 10.56 

7648 Wm. F. Fleming. Vancouver, 

B. C. Can 96 

7649 Mrs. J. V. Marit. Coll. Fife 

Uke. Saak. Can 6.97 

7658 Myrom KoaUnulk. RC, Ont., 

Can 54.80 

7651 Elizabeth Donovan. No. Brook* 

field. Mass 5.00 

7652 G. Peterson. San Leandro. Cal. 5.00 

7653 James Lynch. Tacoma, Wash. 5.00 

7654 Mrs. Ed. Rholde. Lemon Crova. 

Cal 5.n( 

655 Svcn Moe, Los Angeles, Cal.... 5.00 

7656 Charies A. Nelson. RC, St. 
Louis. Mo 5.00 

7657 A. B. Greene. RC, N. Y. C. 4.00 

7658 F. Maxwell. Houston. Tex 3.00 

7659 Chaa. Huemuke. RC, St. Louis, 

Mo 3.00 

7668 A. Lonsenberg. Sointula. BC, 

Can 2.00 

7661 F. L. Waite. Marathon. la.... 2.00 

7662 Robart Danner. Chicago. III... 2.00 

7663 Dr. A. M. Benson. Hartford. 

Wis. 2.00 

7664 E. L. Sveland. Jaliet. HI 2.0c 

7665 Z. O. Ut. N. Y. C 2.00 

7666 F. S. R. Branch. Detroit. Mich. 400.00 

7667 J. G. Eendriek. RC, Tacoma. 

Wash 67.00 

7668 S.N.Kioldjieir. RC, Chilco. Ida. 37.00 

7669 B. Bielostotzkv. Samana. Do* 
mlnican Republic 35.00 

7670 A. Licit. RC, Boston. Mass 30.0(i 

7671 Mr. A Mrs. A. W. Fiman. Para* 

dise. Mont 25.00 

7672 S. Kirshen. RC, Butte. Mont. 25.00 

7673 G. T. Tefcikov. RC, Big Creek. 

Cal 25.00 

7674 W. S. A D. B. F. Br. No. 198, 
Richmond Hill. N. Y 18.00 

7675 Geo. Brown. RC, Hayward, Cal. 16.00 
676 W. S. A D. B. F. Br. No. 105. 

Jersey City. N. J 10.00 

7677 M. J. Kopp. Brooklyn. N. Y.. lO.OO 

7678 Adolf Fergin. Detroit. Mich... 10.00 

7679 Keystone Omamrntal Iron Work* 

ers. RC, San Francisco. Cal.... 9.00 

7680 Church of Christ at Carl. Via- 

son. Okla 8.00 

7681 Napoleon Nolan. Jr.. RC, Beriin. 

N. H 7.00 

7682 L. Toms*. RC, Brooklyn. N.Y. 6 00 

7683 Joseph Fragola. RC. N. Y. C. 6.00 

7684 Anna N. Davis. Brookline. Mass. 5.00 

7685 Edwin O. Erickson. Tacoma. 

ty^-|l ^ ^ ^ 5.00 

7686 W. E. Uusdell. New Ontario. 

Caa 5.00 



Rec. No. 



Contributors 



;><;7 Dr. S. Schiro, Freaiio, Cal.... 5.0t 

TowH Caruliiie McLaou, Iliive. MunK 5.06 
:o;i<> F. J. Ahbol. Fall Kiver M.lls, 

Cal 5.0O 

Ifj'iQ Luella Twinins, B.rk..cy. Cal. 5.00 

7691 t. C. Ross. Oxford.. Ohio 5.0f 

7t>y2 L. S. Olsen, HC, PlemywaoU. 

Mont 5j00 

7693 Joe Gorobcrg. Orient. Ill 5.00 

7b'H Tavncr Tillcry. iicaudry. Ark. 5.00 

7695 Max £. Manig. Oakland, Cal. 5.00 

7696 F. T. Dell, RC, Jopliii. Mont. 4.06 

7697 A. L. Cremasco, RC, Mouo 

Lake, Cal 4.08 

7698 £. O. Myers & Self. RC, Cum* 
berUnd, Wis 2.01 

7699 Sam Kasper. Duluth. Minn....*. 1.00 

7700 M. Borduk. Qiffaide. N. J 1.00 

7701 Rev. L. J. Anderson, Boston, 

Masa. 101.25 

7702 Ceo. P. Deveikis. RC, Hart- 
ahorae. Okla 75.35 

7703 CH.Tabor. RC, Kingman. Aria. 36.25 

7704 P. Becken. RC, Erskine. Miun. 85.58 

7705 O. E. Lindrooa. RC, Reliance. 

Wto 29.94 

7706 Lawrence Brinker. Omaha. Neb. 12.50 

7707 F. W. Koenig. Omaha. Neb. 5.00 

7708 J. H. Taylor. Omaha. Neb... I.OO 

7709 S. Morgulis. Omaha, Neb S.OO 

7710 C. R. Weaver. RC, Miles City, 

Mont 17.50 

7711 S. N. McGee. RC, Pasco. Wash. 16.77 

7712 Sol. Haliexer. Tampa. Fla.... 12.65 

7713 Mrs. C. A. Doyle. RC, Poulsbo. 

Wash 11.58 

7714 Jack Lopau, RC, Fall River. 

Masa 8.58 

7715 Cancelled. lasued by mistake. 

7716 H. T. Ahrens. RC, Mondovi. 

Wash i.OO 

7717 J. F. Forney. RC, Mondovi. 

Wash 1.0t 

7718 J. Alexander, RC, Mondovi. 

Waah 1.58 

7719 Alex Fargen. RC, Bklyn. N.Y. 7.58 

7720 Gusuve Theimer. RC, Elizabeth. 

N. J 5.7.'> 

7721 C. W. Wallace. Jcnner. Cal. 2.58 

7722 A. Michnowatzki. Okron. Ohio 50.08 

7723 Sergy Nrsterenko. RC, Cam- 
bridge. Ohio 49.27 

7724 K. Marmush. RC, Bridgewater, 

Mass 40.58 

7725 Jos. Leako. RC, Dickson City. 

Pa 9.75 

7726 Daniel Pilipieta. RC, PhiU.. Pa. 7.85 

7727 Mike Sheraheao>vich. RC, Pitta- 
ton. Pa S.7t 

7728 Nick Mashtaler. RC, Greenfield, 

Mass. 4.50 

7729 Mike Gripich. Trail. BC. Can. 48.08 

7730 Paul Bitiner, Pittsbureh. Pa... 20.08 

7731 Chas. Dobson, Berton. Man.. 

Can 9.65 

7732 J. Lupal. RC, Taber, AIu. Can. 18.00 

7733 W. Shnakowskl. RC, Easthamp- 

ton. Masa. 16.00 

7734 Pete Tereska. RC, Esmond. R.I. 9.00 

7735 V. L. Torgovistsky, Bklyn. N.Y. 2.00 

7736 Ellen Hayes. Wellesley. Mass. 100.00 

7737 Rnbert Lanier. San Francisco. 

Cal 50.00 

7738 Michael Finker. RC, Pt. Rich- 
mond. Cal 43.08 

7739 Ernest B. Fox. Santa Barbara. 

Cal. 25.08 

7740 Jacob Kotinsky. New Orleans. 

La 25.08 

7741 Dr. A. J. Saylin. Loa Angeles. 

Cal 25.08 

7742 Pa nil Potaielnyko, RC, Detroit. 

Mich 22.08 

7743 W. Paselt. RC. Uwrence. Mass. 19.08 

7744 Oscar Berg. RC, Bklyn. N. Y. 17.08 

7745 Jr.hn N. Carlson. RC, Roundup. 

Mont. 16.08 

7746 Mr. A. Thenrer A Mrs. W. Cor- 

dea, Braoklya. N. Y 13.08 

7747 H. Olsen. RC, Davenport. Fla. 11.08 
7748 Harry DSehl. JIC. Detroit. Mich. 10.08 
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7749 John Knnven, Saa FrancUco, 

Lai 10.00 

7750 Emma Majrer, Pompton Plains, 

N. J 10.00 

7751 Olfin Lecture, thru Liberator, 

N. Y. C 90.69 

7752 Ruth Albert, Coll, N. Y. C... 13.00 

7753 Abraham Zapadinskx, Brooklyn 5.00 

7754 0«»r Wikfora, RC, N. Y. C. 5.50 

7755 Kenneth B. Mcintosh. Hoquiam, 

Wash 20.00 

7756 G«;u. E. Mcintosh. Hoquiam, 
Wash, 1.00 

7757 Fred Davcy, RC, Toleda, O. 5.50 

7758 H. W. YtngUng, RC, Toledo, O. 5.00 

7759 George Gagnon, RC, Fall River. 

Mass. 5.00 

7760 A Friend. Mont 5 00 

n61 K. F. Pinnell, Harvard, Ida. 5.00 

7762 Carl Wikse. Dayton. Ohio 2.00 

n63 M. A. Barlow, RC, Bandana, 

Ky 2.00 

7764 L. Neroeth. RC, Cleveland. Ohio 2.00 

7765 Custav Shuls. RC, Napa. CaL 2.00 

7766 Franklin Voaaegut, AC. Indian- 
apolis, Ind 2.00 

7767 Amos W. Lmicka, St. Johns- 

ville. N. Y 2.00 

7768 Fred. Dnbas. RC, Baltimore. 

Md •. 2.00 

n69 Geo. M. Albury. RC, BUlings. 

Mont 1.00 

7770 L. B. Daane, Billings, Mont... 1.00 

7771 B. of R. T. Lodge 931. RC, 
Chicago, ni 1.00 

7772 Moilie Greenberg, RC, N. Y. C. 1.00 

7773 T. E. Sexton. RC, Grand 
Rapids. Mich 1.00 

7774 Ernest Megerlin. RC, Brooklyn 1.00 

7775 Bernard Esche. RC, Cincinnati. 

Ohio 1.00 

7776 Marion MegerUa, RC, Bklyn. 

N. Y 1.00 

7777 Axel Johnson. RC, Pine River, 

Minn 1.00 

7778 Esther Meinsterman. RC, Elin* 

beih. N. J 1.00 

7779 Jacob Pater. RC, N. Y. C... 1.00 

7780 Morris Silver. RC, N. Y. C... 20.00 

7781 Lonis Chaskin. RC, N. Y. C. 13.00 

7782 Licderufel Egallle. N. Y. C. 5.00 

7783 T. W. Hedberg. RC, Minneapo- 
lis. Minn 15.00 

7784 David Slowak. RC, N. Y. C... 2.10 

7785 Miss E. Wirthwein. Columbus, 

Ohio 1.00 

7786 Emery Cray. Elyria. Ohia 1.00 

7787 E. Miiller. Ashury Park. N. J. 1.00 

7788 Jos. Pesul. RC, Lamar, Col. 1. 00 

7789 L.Hansen. Hngeunot Park. N.Y. 1.00 

7790 George Kellner. RC, N. Y. C. 1.00 

7791 E. H. Pare. RC. McCraw. N. Y. 1.00 

7792 John C. Hess. RC, Buffalo. N.Y. 1.00 

7793 Sam Weiss. RC, Brooklyn. N.Y. 1.00 

7794 N. Kripulevich, RC, Dickson 

City. Pa 9.25 

7795 Max Pidnow. RC, Coney Island. 

N. Y 11.00 

7796 Uco A Marica Cjaich. MidUnd. 

P« 10.DO 

7797 Rsrhel A Adam Getto, Bentley- 

ville. Pa 10.00 

7798 R'>ni. Smith, RC, Charlotte, 

N. C- 10.00 

7799 Roll Call. Hallettsville. Tex. 7.00 

7800 Max Sherov*^. RC, N. Y. C 5.00 

7801 F. W. Godfrimr. Buffalo. N. Y. 5.00 

7802 Samuel Joffe. MD. Philadelphia. 

Pa 5.00 

7803 H. B. Windeman. Forsyth, 

Mont 5.00 

7804 R. F. MixoB. Elkhart. Tex... 5.00 
78n.<> W. J. Basl. San Rafael. Cal. 5.00 

7806 Hrnrv Stola. Los Angeles. Cal. 5.00 

7807 Marion Rosenhstu, Lynbrook. 

N. Y 5.00 

7808 P. SodHkes. Yoiin««town. Ohio 5.00 

7809 R. Barker. Phlladelrhia. Pa. 5.00 

7810 Michael Prnzanskv. Brooklyn. 5.00 

7811 H. Lowenstein . Phtwnix. Arii. 5.00 

7812 Mrs. Anna Baer. York. Neb. 5.00 

7813 Olea Baer. York. Neb 1.00 

7814 Ameilia Mever. Tniunga. Cal. 3.00 

7815 Jpsn G. Pohl. Tunjunf^a. Cal. 2.00 

7816 John Kolpert, Bellingham. 

Wanh 3.00 

7117 Wm. L. Philips. RC, San Fran- 

Cisco. Cal 3.00 

7818 Snmnrl Kaufman. Bklyn. N. Y. 2.00 

7819 Gertrude Schneider, Bklyn. 2.00 
1120 Jm. Milan*. Detroit, Mich 2.00 
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7821 


J. C. F. Brumbine. QeveUnd. 






Ohio 


2.00 


7822 


Elsie Mathews. Rldgely, Md. 


2.00 


7823 


L. Roman, Ashburoham. Masa. 


2.00 


7824 


Abraham Perico. Bklyn. N.Y. 


2.00 


7825 


Waldo J. Wernicke, Los Angeles. 






Cal 


2.00 


7826 


Mrs. A Jessie James. Nelson, 






N. Y 


200 


7827 


E. D. Ellis. HugD. Okla 


2.00 


7828 


W. Schwed. List. Ashley. Pa. 


59.50 


7829 


IndustriaNstin Kannatusrengas, 






Hoquiam, Wash 


62.30 


7830 


F. S. R. Branch, Warren. 0. 


21.07 


7831 


Vaino Ohooius. RC, N. Y. C 


19.00 


7832 


John H.OItmann. Berkeley. Cal. 


25.00 


7833 


J. E. Carlson. RC, Issaquaah, 






Waah 


22.50 


7834 


C. N. Nylund. OakviUe. Wash. 


19.25 


7835 


F. S. R. Hungarian Section, 






N. Y. C 


450.00 


7836 


H. L. Roskey. Whitefish. Mont. 


17.50 


7837 


0. Kuharich, Ust, Cleveland. 






Ohio 


14.70 


7838 


W. S. MacDonald, RC, Hanover. 






Conn 


14.25 


7839 


V. Karapetoff. Ithaca. N. Y... 


7.50 


7840 


Joe Cordelino, Richmond, Va. 


5.50 


7841 


John HauUhan. RC, Fairdale. 






N. D 


5.50 


7842 


Fulton Press Employees. N.Y.C 


4.05 


7843 


E. Kamsol. Lorain. Ohio 


2.00 


7844 


A. W. Onniger, Lorain, Ohio 


1.25 


845 


J. Heslar. RC, N. Y. C 


2.50 


7846 


S. Romanchuk. Endicott, N. Y. 


S50.00 


7817 


Cancelled. lasued by mistake. 




7848 


Ivan Pyslnuf, RC, Plymouth. 






N. C 


48.00 


7849 


Paul Serduchenko, RC, Ham- 






tramck, Mich 


31.00 


7850 


Willie MolUaninofT, RC, San 






Pedro, Cal 


28.00 


7851 


Tony Pestun, RC, Vivisn. W. 






Vs. 


19.00 


7852 


Rev. A. A. Bogustavsky, Denver. 






Col 


15.00 


7853 


A. NickaUchuk, RC, Milwaukee. 






Wis 


10.00 


7854 


Frank Rosansky, RC, Shamo, 






p. 


10.00 


7855 


John Chilinaky. RC, Mollenaar. 






P« 


8.00 


7856 


A. Baranowsky. RC, Susque- 






hanna. Pa 


S.OO 


7857 


M. Boychuk. Shermokin, Pa. 


3.00 


858 


Russian Colony. RC, Edmonton, 






Alia, Can 


384.78 


7859 


F. S. R. Branch, RC, East 






Chicago, Ind 


111.58 


7860 


F. S. R. Br., East Chicago, 






Ind 


78.64 


7861 


F. S. R. Branch. East Chicago. 






Ind 


18.00 


7862 


A. Katelnikoff. RC, Yorkton. 






Sask. Can 


32.80 


7863 


John Kiselosky. RC, Spring- 






field. Ill 


85.04 


7864 


F. S. R. Branch. RC, Plains. 






Pa 


31.50 


7865 


Union of Russisn Immigrants. 






RC, Seattle. Wash 


29.55 


7866 


A. Vergun. RC, Brooklyn. N.Y. 


15.05 


7867 


S. Musienko. RC, Transcona, 






Can 


13.75 


7868 


Russian Br.. W. P.. RC, San 






FranctKCO, Cal 


13.50 


7869 


S. Babij. RC, Waterioo. Ont., 






Can. 


13.25 


7870 


M. Michailovsky. RC, South 






River. N. J 


7.75 


7871 


John Croocks. RC, Wyano. Pa. 


2.75 


7872 


U. M. W. of A. Carbondale 
Local. Coll. Coleman. Alu, 






Can 


134.65 


7873 


Wm. A. Evslenko. RC, N.Y.C. 


60.50 


7874 


A. V. Omelka. RC, Oakland, 






Cal 


46.75 


7875 


F. Suajanen, RC, W. Concord, 






N. H 


39.25 


7876 


F. S. R. Branch. Duluth. 






Minn 1.182.(TO 


7877 


F S. R. Branch. Chicago. 111. 1.000.00 


7878 


B. of P. D. of A. No. 261. 






N. Y. C 


500.00 


7879 


F. S. R. Branch, Boston. Mass. 


200.00 


7880 


F. S. R. Branch. Quincy. Mass. 


197.00 


7881 


F. S. R. Branch. San Diego, 






Cal 


100.00 


7882 


F. S. R. Branch. Everett, Wash. 


27.00 


7883 


P. Roshko. RC, BeUevue. Can. 


26.00 



Contributors 



7884 H. G. Parker. RC, Arlee. Mont. 

7885 J. Jacobs, Deal Beach, N. J. 

7886 Mr. A Mrs. C. E. Yerge. Loe 
Angeles. Cal 

7887 Matth Winkler, RC, Pittsburg. 
Pa 

7888 L. M. Jorch. RC, Coello. HI. 

7889 M. Bokan. RC, San Francisco, 
Cal 

7890 F. M. Wampler, RC, Worthing- 
ton. Ind 

7891 Fishermans Unit, OBU, Peters- 
burg, Alaska 

7892 A. F. Renile. Baltimore, Md. 

7893 W. M. Lathrop, Los Angeles. 
Cal 

7894 Roy Frey A Ethan Alger, 
Lorain, Ohio 

7895 John F. Dore, Seattle, Wash. 

7896 R. Berson. RC, N. Y. C 

7897 G. H. Schelling, Wilkensburg 
Pa 

7898 Philip BarteU. List, Cleveland. 
Ohio 

7899 Theresa Johnson Woolf.N. Y.C. 

7900 Albert Fuchs, Chicaga, HI... 

7901 David Janeu, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

7902 J. S .Bedler. Republic, Waah. 

7903 Geneve Lich ten waiter. Kanaaa 
aty. Mo 

7904 J. Uwrie, Casper, Wyo 

905 A. J. Simmons. Tucson. Aria. 

7906 C. Fliztt, RC, Niagara, N. Y. 

7907 Flemeas Babit. RC, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y 

7908 Jan Peter, RC, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y 

7909 Ksrd Yaraal, RC, NUgara Falls. 
N. Y. 

7910 Hugh Kaman, RC, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y 

7911 J. Konsdidine, RC, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y 

7912 P. Kelley. RC, Niagara Falls. 
N. Y 

7913 J. Suudy, RC, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y 

7914 Stef Nowak, RC, Niagara Falls. 
N. Y 

7915 Chas. M. Danby. RC, Niagara 
Falls. N. Y 

7916 P. C. Morgan, NUgara Falls. 
N. Y 

/917 A. Mann, RC, Niagara Fall*. 
N. Y 

7918 J. Sexton. RC, Niagara Falls. 
N. Y 

7919 Robat Cllam Bal. RC, Niagara 
Falls. N. Y 

7920 Fred Deaek, RC, Niagara Falls. 
N. Y 

7921 Frank J. Boger. RC, Niagara 
Falls. N. Y 

7922 Meckeal Paltorak, RC, Niagara 
Falls. N. Y 

7923 Kssmer Dixyk. RC, Niagara 
Falls. N. Y 

7924 Yoxf Kara. RC, Niagara Falls. 
N. Y 

7925 Warren Dfack, Niagara Falls. 
N. Y 

7926 Bart Donio, RC, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y 

7927 Murtin Walassck, RC, Niagara 
Falls. N. Y 

7928 Peter Fiu. RC, Nisgara Falls. 
N. Y 

7929 Kalenyk Patrishan, RC, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

7930 Basn Gstowko. RC, Niagsra 
Falls. N. Y 

7931 Fred Amsin. RC, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y 

7932 Terenty Stalar. Niagara Falls. 
N. Y 

7933 Sam Teshuk. RC, Niagara Fulls. 
N. Y 

7934 Henry Tuxanski. RC, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y 

7935 Emil Zinkicvich, RC, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y 

936 E. W. Brown. DC, RC, Los 
Angeles. Cal 

7937 C. J. B.. RC, Los Angeles. Cal. 

7938 Wm. Pigott. RC, Mono, Csl. 

7939 Phoebe Peterson. RC, Loe 
Angeles. Cal 

7940 Myron G. Shagle, RC, Lea 
Angeles. Cal 



21.01 
20.01 

15.00 

15.00 
15.01 

12.01 

11.00 

10.00 
10.00 



10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

8.00 

6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

S.O0 

.50 

.50 

1.00 

JSO 

i.oe 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.50 

.35 

JO 

.50 

.SO 

1. 00 

1.00 

S.00 

1.00 

.50 

.50 

r.QO 

.50 
S.50 
s.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
S.00 

.25 

3.00 

10.06 
5.00 
2.00 

1.00 

ff.M 
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Contributors 



Amount 



7941 Met* A. KJeUervp. St. Panl, 

Minn 5.00 

7942 S. Mnmy. Oakland. Cal 5.00 

794S Daniel Job. Goahen. Utali.... 5.00 

7944 Richard Hofman. N. Y. C 5.W 

7945 M. M. Vickrey A Kit Vickrey. 
Joplin. Mo. 4 00 

7946 Mri. H. E. Wrifht, Coll.. So. 
Bellingham. Waali 4.00 

7947 John Klowxick Jr., RC, Wnanuc. 

^ 'nd 4.00 

T948 Victor Lomoff, RC, N. Y. C. 3 00 

7949 Harriet P. Morae. Loa Angelea. 

Gil J^QQ 

7950 Tillle Berger. Brooklyn. * N.y! 2!oO 

7951 Arthur L. Macomber. Chicago, 

I" 2.00 

7952 A. Brandt. Seattle. Wash 2.00 

7953 John Scarborough, Cardena, 

Cal 200 

7954 Mary Frey. N. Y. C 2.00 

7955 W. J. Bamra. Smyrna, Del. 2.00 

7956 Kathleen Dighton. N. Y l.oo 

7957 Varolloe Laube. Omaha. Neb. 1.00 

7958 Frank Schlenker, Buckeye, 

Waah 100 

7K9 Mra. Ceo. Meek. Lima. Ohio 1*00 

7960 Albert Kahlanberg, Croaby, 

Wvo 1,00 

7961 J. Oawald, RC, N. Y. C 26 50 

7962 Walter Paananen, W. Csncord, 

N. H 25.85 

7963 M. R. Nowak. RC, CreighVon, 

Pa, fihe followlnf contributed:) 24.75 
J. Bohal SOc. Mra. Pantuha 50c, 

A. Sobotka 25c, Martin Carle 
25c, S. Patajko 25c, M. Zurai 
25c. Stania Janowaki 25c. John 
Juraa 25c, Kazimiei Skoloaki 
82. J. Morgali. ' 12. Caah f 1, 
Antony Dick fl, R. K. Nom- 
•n 11, Nichola A Nolf 50e, 
Morria Cihen 11. ^Vf. H. Wilaoa 
25c. F. Gracsyk $2, W. Z. Zaj. 
del 11, L. S. F. 11. W. Majew- 
•ki fl. George Pohan fl. B. 
Holiday. Jr. fl, J. GradowaU 
81. G. Collina fl. S. Benecki 
81. F. S. FcderUewica 50c, F. 
Sobotka 50c, J. Klabnik SOe. 

B. Stpowaki 50c, Waail Pohaa 
50o. J. Dollnle 50c, M. Hol>- 
way 50e. 

7964 S. S. Oaaato, RC, Brantwood. 

Wia 19JS 

7965 Frank Herp, RC, N. Y. C 14.50 

7966 S. S. Oaaato, RC, Brantwood, 

Wia 12.73 

7967 Philip Adelaon, RC, N. Y. C. 12.50 

7968 Samuel Gench, RC, N. Y. C... 11.50 

7969 M. Goldwciber. RC, Brooklyn. 9^ 

7970 Harry Williamaon. RC, Muncle, 

Ind 8.10 

7971 Bfra. S. Berg. RC, Brooklyn. 7.50 

7972 W. Couradi. RC, New Bremen, 

Ohio 6.50 

7973 Henry Behrena, RC, Seattle, 

^••h 5.50 

7974 Oecar Swenaon, RC, Brooklyn 3.75 

7975 Karen Anderaon, Powell River, 

Canada 1.00 

7976 W. A. Squirea, ' RC, VancouTcr, 

BC, Can 2.25 

7977 Guaaie Notowiti. N. Y. C 2.10 

7978 U. M. W. of A. No. 916, 

Hiteman. la 7.63 

7979 A. J. Wilaon, RC, Loa Angelea. 

C#I 6.50 

7980 L. H. deLnde, RC, Loa Angelea, 

Cal 5.50 

1981 F. S. R. Branch. Chicago, 111. 1.000.00 

7982 F. S. R. Branch. Detroit. Mich. 400.00 
7963 F. S. R. Branch. Superiar, 

Wia 100.00 

7984 A. Sulhkonen. Maynard. Maea. 159.00 

7985 F. S. R. Branch. Duluth. Minn. 102.80 

7986 Sam Young. RC, Ont.. Canada 24.00 

7987 F. S. R. Branch. Wilmington. 

Del 24.00 

7988 Edward Hodona. Lewiston. Ida. 20.00 

7989 Fred L. Owrn, Lewiston. Ida. 2.00 

7990 P. Viduaich & J. Debunich. RC, 
Detroit. Mich 20.75 

7991 W. A. Beardaley, RC, Minot, 

N. Dak 16.00 

7992 A. Petrin. Preaton. Waah 15.00 

7993 M. Tucker. Newton. Maaa 15.00 

7994 Lonia Miller. RC, Blanford, Ind. 13.00 
199S N. Onaaak, RC, Ont.. Canada 13.00 



Ree, No, Comiribnton dmommt -, Ree. No. 

7996 Theodora Spongel. RC, Cinein- 
naU. Ohio 12.00 

7997 Augnat Heino. RC, San Fran- 
daca, Cal 11.00 

7998 Walter H. Edwarda. Clinton. 
Mont 10.00 

7999 Bertha Gunterman. N. Y. C.... 10.00 

8000 Chaa. H. Cochrane. N. Y. C... lO.OQ 

8001 J. Jaeoba. Deal Beach. N. J. 
2 gold wedding ringa 

8002 J. Gounritch. RC, Mount Cle- 
mens. Mich 10.00 

8003 Richard Schraml. N. Y. C 5.00 

8004 L. B. Hitrick. RC, Elwood. Ind. 5.00 

8005 Otto Ehlera. AC. N. Y. C 4.00 

8006 P. Bauer. RC, Brooklyn. N.Y. 3.00 

8007 Anna Johanaaon. Chicago. 111. 2.00 

8008 C. F. Johnaon, RC, Rockfsrd, 
111 2.00 

8009 E. L. Martin. RC, Munaing. 
Mich 2.00 

8010 Pauline Horowlta. RC, N. Y. C. 1.00 

8011 Gordon T. McGregor, RC, Craw- 
ford Bay, Can. 1.00 

8012 Anonymoua, New Orleana. La. 1.00 

8013 H. M. Kohr, RC, Uhricharille, 
Ohio 1.00 

8014 J. Meyer. RC, Brooklyn. N. Y. 1.00 

8015 Anna Timper, N. Y. C 1.00 

8016 Miaa Thereaa Fox, RC, N. Y. C 20.75 

8017 Mra. W. Stevenett, Psrt Albemi, 
BC, Canada SO 

8018 H. Malenaky, RC, Chelaea, 
Maaa. 20.00 

8019 Victor Belokor, RC, N. Y. C. 2.00 

8020 Tony Towkaniuk, Worceater, 
Mass. 1.00 

8021 H. Rappaport, N. Y. C 1.00 

8022 Jack Edelglaaa. RC, N. Y. C. 10.75 

8023 A. Farber, RC, N. Y. C 6.00 

8024 E. Anderaon, RC, N. Y. C 12.00 

8025 Mra. Roaie Uyer, RC, BUyn. 10.00 

8026 G. Huth, RC, ClereUnd. Ohio 9.00 

8027 John Hogarth, RC, Buffalo. N.Y. 6.00 

8028 Mike Kolor. RC, KenTir, Ky. 1.00 

8029 Katharine Fisher, RC, DenTer. 
Col 1.00 

8030 John P. Tachilda, RC, Su Paul, 
Minn 1.00 

8031 A. V. Ballin, RC, Arrerae, L.I. 1.00 

8032 Louia LagomaraiBO, RC, SanU 
Roaa, CuU 11.20 

8033 Kalle Uhtinen, RC, Kiva, Mich. 10.25 

8034 Julia Harrington. RC, OakUnd, 
Cal 5.00 

8035 E. P. Tiemey. RC, HunUng. 
ton, W. V« 1.00 

8036 A. Wildriua, RC, N. Y. C 19.00 

8037 John Galgoes, RC, N. Y. C... 4.00 

8038 Alexander Doatun. RC, N. Y. C. 19.00 

8039 Michael Raawik, LUU, N. Y. C. 7.00 

8040 Anonymoua. N. Y. C 5.00 

8041 Ludwig Riel. RC, N. Y. C 6.00 

8042 W. S. A D. B. F. Br. 40, 
Detroit. Mich 10.00 

8043 Arvid Wentlla. RC, Brule. Wia. 10.00 

8044 Alex Simpaon. Jeraey Oty, N.J. 10.00 

8045 Alga A Emma Hogland. Oro« 
fino. Ida 8.00 

8046 Quick Salea Co.. RC, Spring, 
field. Ohio 7.00 

8047 M. L. Hawarih, RC, San Joae, 
Cal 6.00 

8048 John Kurall, RC, Panama, lU. S.00 

8049 PalonI S. S. Jagna, RC, Aurora. 
Minn. 5.00 

8050 Joa. Nucklaa. RC, Wilkea-Barre. 
Pa 5.00 

8051 M. A. Kuebbeler. Toledo, Ohio 5.00 

8052 Nathan Rosen. Med ford. Maaa. 5.00 

8053 Jos. Fisher. Medford. Maaa. 5.00 

8054 Anna Rosen. Mrdford. Maaa. 5.00 

8055 K. Bezeroer. RC, Willapa, Wash. 4.00 

8056 Mrs. L. H. Rnpel, Portland. 
Ore 3.00 

8057 J. Kramer. RC, St .Louia. Mo... 3.00 

8058 A. C. Roegner. Troy. Mich... 2.00 

8059 C. M. Gebelein. Webater Gr3Te, 
Mo 2.00 

8060 Abe Anderaon, Tony, Wia 1.00 

8061 O. J. Hanlon. New Orleans. La. 1.00 

8062 Max Heinick, Youngatown, O. 1.00 

8063 Nick Suaiuk. Rochester. N. Y. 1.00 

8064 F. S. R. Br., RC, CleTeland, O. 372.34 

8065 Women's Ditr., F. S. R.. Elitt- 
beth. N. J 48.76 

8066 Mt. Solo Fin. aob, Mt. Solo. 
Wash 42J0 

8067 Fin. Soc. Local, Sault Ste 
Marie. Mich 27.00 



Contributort 



8068 W. S. & D. B. F. No. 134. 
Toledo, Ohio SO.00 

8069 Jaseph Muell, RC, Allentown. 
Pa 28L75 

8070 J. S. Chrystall, RC, VancouTer, 
B. C 27.50 

8071 I. L. Quarterman. Cbicngo, HI. 17.35 

8072 John Jonke. RC, Oakland. Cal. 20.75 

8073 Gust Becquet. Stonington, III. 17.35 

8074 Fred J. Murray. RC, Seattle, 
Waah 10.50 

8075 L. H. deLude. RC, Loa Angelea, 
Cal 10.60 

8076 A. Upidia. Hudson Falla. N.Y. S.00 

8077 Acme Pump & Electrical Co.. 
RC, Shaftcr. ai $.50 

8078 O. Ruckucschel. RC, Oncinnati, 
Ohio S.50 

8079 F. S. R. Branch. Denrer. CoL 250.00 

8080 F.S.R. Branch. Rocheater, N.Y. 125.00 

8081 Ella C. Mclntyre, Los Angelea, 
Cal 50.00 

8082 Finnish People of Bessemer. Pa. 45.00 

8083 T. Robley, RC, Cadogan. Alu. 
Canada 24.00 

8084 W. N. Patteraon. RC, Zaneaville, 
Ohio 24.00 

8085 Jos. Vuytech, RC, Clereland. O. 21.00 

8086 F. Thackeray. RC, Victoria, BC. 20.00 

8087 D.A.MacInaea. Cambridge. Maaa. 20.00 

8088 Mike Colton. RC, Monongah. 
W. Va 17.00 

8089 P. F. Vagenaa, RC, VancouTor. 
B. C 16.00 

8090 Rihts Subscribers of Bloomville, 
Wis., Boston, Maaa 15.00 

8091 Henry Hueladonk. RC, Spmco, 
Waah 13.00 

8092 Ed. Tlla. RC, Kalamaxoo. Mich. 12.00 

8093 Edward Boae. Rutherford. N. J. 10.00 

8094 Arthur S. Gibba. Scranton. Pa. 10.00 

8095 Margerita D. Rdberu. Detroit. 
Mich 10.00 

8096 Sunley Sem, RC, Acme, Wya. 7.00 

8097 Ralph Lowe, Liat, Eaat Lirer- 
pool, Ohio 6.00 

8098 Lillian & Ralph Bullard, Puebla, 
Col 6.00 

8099 Samuel S. Katx, Perth Amboy, 
N. J 6.00 

100 G. 1. A. to the B. of L. E. 

No. 363, Spencer, N. C S.00 

8101 Ceo. Boatel, San Franciaco, Cal. S.00 

8102 Adolf Zappe. San Francisco. Cal. S.00 

8103 Mrs. E.CJamea. Ererett. Waak. S.00 

8104 Richard Hofman. RC, N .Y. C S.OO 

8105 Martea Kelch. Msdeato. CaL.. S.00 

8106 Paul Chamberlain. Yanktoa. 
S. D 4.00 

8107 W. Miknlka. RC, Titnsville. Pa. 4.00 

8108 B. Matuaia. Philadelphia. Pa. 3.00 

8109 Mr.Fullerbam. Philadelphia. Pa. 1.00 

8110 L. L Drake. Boaton. Maaa.... 8.00 

8111 Wm. F. Uttle. RC, PhiUdelphU, 
Pa 8.00 

8112 Finniah SocUlist Local. Arthyde. 
Minn 1.00 

8113 Frank G. Bemia. San Franciaca, 
Cal 2.00 

8114 F. S. R. Branch. N. Y. C 1.881.40 

8115 Math Klinger, RC, Staunton. III. 2.00 

8116 John A. Johnson. Colgan. N.D. 1.00 

8117 L. A. O. Knoph. Colgan. N.D. 1.00 

8118 Harriet Brackett. Boaton, Maaa. 1.00 

8119 S. Ruigia. Edgewaier. N. J... 1.00 

8120 Anonymoua. N. Y. C 1.00 

8121 Harry Stone. N. Y. C 1.00 

8122 Annie Bruce Car Sterrett. Manao- 
field. U 25.00 

8123 F. S. R. Branch. Lists. Canton, 
Ohio 165.38 

8124 United Finnish Brothers and 
Sisters. Astoria. Ore. 118.43 

8125 £. J. Sinisalo, Fitchberg, Mass. 100.23 

8126 Louia Lasky. RC, Ziegler. III. 59.7S 

8127 Glos Robotniczy. RC, Detroit. 
Mich 199.60 

8128 L. Babin. RC, Tacoma. Wash. 25.50 

8129 Finnish Br.. W. P.. Fort Ches- 
ter, N. Y 17.S8 

8130 Stere Cheraon. RC, Browning 
Mont 7J0 

8131 M. Schmidt. RC, N. Y. C 20.00 

8132 Sam Falberg. RC, LisU. N.Y.C. 80.00 

8133 Flowing Wells Sunday School, 
Tucson. Ariz. 13.00 

8134 L. S. Lowe, Tucson. Ariz 2.50 

8135 Ruth Bluhm, BalUmore, Md... S.7S 

8136 Charlaa Teaaitore, RC, Bklya. SJO 
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•1S7 Sol. Iforria. RC, Ksmm Oty. 

Mo 4J0 

•138 r. If. Betsroer. Altnnt, Cal... 3.73 
•139 Ifn. B. Winter. Berkeley. Cal. 2.50 

8140 Appeal to Reaaon. Clrard. Kana. 2.004.44 

8141 P. S. R. Branch. Chicai^o, III. 1.000.00 

8142 Axel Nelaon. RC, Dlacorery. BC, 
Canada 50.00 

8143 M.E.arberry. RC, Caatle Rock, 

Waeh 34.00 

8144 Rudolph Strom. R. C, Battle. 

Lake. Minn 29.00 

•14$ Archie Land. RC, CleTeland 

Hrifrhts. 29.00 

•14C Finnlah Athletic Club. Hanna. 

^To 15,00 

•147 Maiko ZIrojevlch. RC, St. Loula, 

Mo 14.00 

•148 C. Carlson. RC, Briredere. Cal. 10.00 
•149 Aug. Wueralin. RC, Youtrille. 

C«1 10.00 

S1S8 Jaroea Pepper. RC, Beaufield, 

C«n 10.00 

MSI F. C. Takirt, RC, Skldegate. 

BC. Canada 9.00 

•152 Aufuala Mareland. RC, Bever- 

>*y. Can 8.00 

•153 R. Gonzales Soto. RC, Menlo 

Park, Cal 8.00 

•154 Hagea Johnaon, RC, Minnea- 

polla. Minn 6,00 

•155 J. R. Marah, RC, Bridgeporti 

Neb 5.00 

•156 T. H. Payne, Mlaaoula. Mont. 5.00 

•157 H. Courtin. Scotia. Cal 5.00 

•158 N. O. Rahhen. Butte. Mont... 5.00 
8159 C. C. Cunningham, Crawforda' 

Tille. Ind 5.00 

8168 Beaaie Offner. Oereland. Ohio 5.00 
8141 Cancelled. laaued by mistake. 

8162 Quia A. Henninger, Emanna, 

'• 2.00 

8163 Frieda Plekel, Allentown, Pa. 1.00 

8164 A. Rngemer. Corona, L. I. .. 2.00 
8166 Henry Andrraon. Swift Current, 

Sask.. Canada 2.00 

8166 T. T. Denton, RC, Long Beach, 

C«» 2.00 

8167 Lonia N. Schnmmacher, Summer- 

«eld. ni 2.00 

8168 Ceo. Uafelt. Wilton. Cal.... 1.00 

8169 C. D. Thompson. Prather. Cal. 1.00 
8178 C B. Scott. Beekley. W. Va. 1.00 
8171 F. S. R. Branch. Duluth, Minn. 535.22 
8173 P. S. R. Branch. Eveleth. Minn. 430.19 
8173 F. S. R. Branch,, Brainerd, 

Minn 427.40 

•174 Women's Club of Fin. Working- 

men's Assn. Norwood. Maaa..... 82.40 
817$ F. S. R .Branch. Rockford. III. 55.14 

8176 M. Kulpais. RC, Lake Isle. Can. 44.69 
The following were included in 

RC receipt tin. 8176: John 
Peterson 5.00. Fred Alkna^ 2.50, 
lamea Lapin 5.00. Fred Ginther 
S.OO. U. Matseneek 5.00. Emily 
Alkane 2.S0. Fred Mntieneek 
5.00. Litde Kuplais 1.00. Fred 
Upit 3.00, Geo. Sturit S.OO. M. 
Kof>Ui8 5.00, Frita Mutaeneek 
2.00. 

8177 A. Ottelln, RC, Roqulam. Wash. 84.50 

8178 F. S. R. Branch. Springfield, 

111. 192.00 

8179 A. Rooko. RC, Virginia, Minn. 22.75 

8180 Alex Goldring. RC, Brooklyn 21.50 

8181 Mihailo Kopririca, RC, St. 
Looia. Mo 18.50 

8188 M. HaTrishks. RC, Detroit, 

Mich 13.75 

8183 Robert W. Atkinson. Brookliae, 

Maaa 10.00 

8184 E. W. Hardy. RC, Balboa. Cal. 9.25 

8185 A. Kata. RC, Transcona. Can. 3.25 

8186 H. A. Turner. St. Elmo. Ala. 2.S0 

8187 Simon M. JanuUs. Moline. III. 2.50 

8188 N. Chachowx. RC, International 

Falla, Minn 5.50 

8189 S. Bayko. Kent, 3.75 

8190 Aleck S. Darman. RC, Bamfield, 

BC. Canada 2.50 

8191 F. S. R. Branch. Flint. Mich. 65.20 

8192 B. Deryatkin, RC, Winnipeg, 

Can 45.00 

•193 Andry Podterob. RC, Melroao 

Park, ni 29.00 

8194 N. Grech. RC, Montreal. Can. 20.00 

8195 Alik Zarik. RC, Jeaaup, Pa. 18.00 



CoHiributoTB 



Amount Rec. yo. 



8196 F. S. R. Branch. Central Fdla. 

R. 1 31.6ft 

8197 W. Owcxnikow, Akron. Ohla.... 21.51 

8198 S. Dzubryk. Roebling. N. J. 

RC 20.25 

8199 N. Rusin. RC, Cmm Lynne. Pa. 19.60 

8200 K. Kurilchik. RC, Cedar Rapids. 

la 19.50 

. 8201 Trofin Chereshkin. RC, Iron 

Mountain. Mich 18.7S 

8202 Alik Zarik. RC, Jeaaup, Pa... 14.16 

8203 W. Bondarik, RC, South Hirer, 

N. J 12.90 

8204 J. W. Soroka. RC, Warrington, 

Pa 10.45 

8205 Stefen Cuniak, RC, Boonrille, 

N. Y 17.00 

8206 Froma Lacjdich. RC, Lyndora, 

Pa 9.00 

8207 Wasyl Kapitan. RC, Fall Hirer. 

Mans 6.0^ 

8208 Thro. Hamilton, Indianola. la. 200.00 

8209 F. S. R. Branch, Seattle. Wash. 300.00 

8210 Lettish Wirkera Educ. Soc. 
Chicago. HI 150.00 

8211 A. W. Saarmann. RC, W. Bur- 
lington, la 100.00 

8212 Mrs. J. B. McMahon. RC, Loa 
Angelca, Cal 60.00 

8213 F. S. R. Branch. Minneapolis, 

Minn 51.0^ 

8214 J. A. Enatrom. RC, Butte. Mont. 28.0C 

8215 Dr. Walter E. Welx. Detroit, 

Mich 25.0* 

8216 Joa. Bocxulak, RC, Rome, N. Y. 23.0- 

8217 Joe Saile, RC, Tuolumme. Cal. 2.'>.0' 

8218 G. M. Geiger. Hepler. Kana. 20.0i 

8219 A.H.Hcrmanson. Tacoma. Wash. 20.0( 

8220 Lithuanian Sona & Daughtera Aid 

Soc, Grand Rapids, Mich 20.00 

6221 Udiea Aid A Educ Club, 

Eureka. Cal 20.00 

8222 John Soltyaik. RC, N. Y. C. 18.0C 

8223 K. Frilgard. RC, Brooklyn, N.Y. 16.0' 

8224 Emil Haaya. RC, Owen. Wia... IS.V 

8225 Ralph apoxii. RC, N. Y. C 14. V 

8226 Nellie Hifrman. Watsonrille. Cal. 12.0( 

8227 N. Ostorfichuk. RC, Detroit, 

Mich 11.00 

8228 Elma Bagite. Lund. BC. Can. 11.00 

8229 Wm. Markham, RC, New Bed- 
ford. Maaa 10.00 

8230 Paul H. Shepard. South Bay, 

Fla 10.00 

8231 John Schleoer, RC, Loa Angelea, 

Cal 16.00 

8232 George H. Rodenberg. RC, Buf- 
falo, N. Y 10.00 

8233 J. Sobar. Youngatawn. Ohio.. lO.OT 

8234 Julius Schorach. AC, N. Y. C. 10.0( 

8235 N. Meridian. RC, Maspeth, L.L 10.0( 

8236 Generiere M. Fuller, Milton, 

Maas 10.00 

8237 Herman Kata, RC, Oakland, 

Cal 9.00 

8238 A. E. Booth. RC, Barclay. Kana. 8.00 

8239 O. E. F. Smith, RC, Deer Lodge, 

Mont 8.00 

8240 H. Andres, RC, Pnente. Cal... 6.00 

8241 Wm. Scbnidt, RC, Curtice. 0. 6.00 

8242 Mra. M. G. & Edna Good, 
Denrer. Col 6.00 

8243 C. L. Fink, RC, Defiance. O. 6.00 

8244 Oscar Strom, RC, Vaahon, 

Waah 6.00 

8245 Ellen A. Freeman. Troy. N. Y. 5.00 

8246 Aug. Beiamann. San Lnia Obiapo, 

Cal 5.00 

8247 Harry Collina. Philadelphia, Pa. 5.00 

8248 E. Barraclough, Keyaer, W. 

Va 5.00 

8249 J. Chemboy. Pt. Huron. Mich. 5.00 

8250 Rrtty L. Blumberg, Kalamasoo, 

Mich 5.00 

8251 Antonio Terri. RC, N. Y. C 9.25 

8252 Louis & Sarah F. Sacha, RC, 
Minneapolis. Minn 2.00 

8253 Nearhos Petropouloa, RC, Gary, 

Ind 5.00 

8254 Joe Adama. RC, Sulphur, La. 2.00 

8255 H. H. Thompson. RC, Harerhill, 

Maaa 1.00 

8256 Cranrille A. Kelly. RC, Haver- 

hill, Maaa 1.00 

8257 Irving Jilbert. Tracy. Cal 1.00 

8258 D. Rothstrin. RC, N. Y. C... 1.00 

8259 O. N. Meyers. RC, Brooklyn 1.00 

8260 Fritx Wiedman. RC, Bklyn. N.Y. 1.00 

8261 Mra. Chaa. Jacobaon, RC, Rich- 
mond Ulll, N. Y 4.00 



Contributors 



8262 Thro. Green. RC, San Francisco, 

Cnl .50 

8263 Nat Rnao, RC, Saa Franoiaco, 

Cal 1.08 

8264 T. McLaughlin. RC, San Fran- 

cUco. Cal 1.08 

8265 Edmund Penser, RC, San Fran- 
cisco. Cal 58 

8266 Friend. RC, San Francisco. Cal. 30 

8267 Morris Callus. RC, San Fran- 

ciaco. Cal S.OO 

8268 A. Valenxa, RC, San Francisco, 

Cal 30 

8269 A. Loainaky. RC, San Francisco. 

Cal 1.00 

8270 Abr. Caaper. RC, San Francisco, 

Cal 1.00 

8271 W. G. Bartsch. RC, San Fran- 

Cisco. Cal 1.08 

8272 Chas. Drachkar. RC, San Fran- 
cisco. Cal 1.00 

8273 Caiman Kaufman. RC, San Fran- 

ciscD. Cal 1.00 

8274 V.E.Walker. RC, San Francisco, 

Cal 1.00 

8275 J. G. Carieton, RC, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 1.00 

8276 John Poldorp. RC, San Fran- 

ciaco. Cal 130 

8277 I. Cxeiael. RC, San Franciaco, 

Cal 30 

8278 Marrin G. Tatnm. Fayetteville, 

W. Va 1.00 

8279 Joa. T. Tatum, Fayetteville W. 

Va. 1.00 

8280 Andy Yeck, Bowlio. W. Va... 1.00 

8281 Geo. Gill. Bowlin. W. Va 1.00 

8282 Baail Linkaweiler, Bowlin, W. 

Va 1.00 

8283 Geo. Amick, Bowlin, W. Va. 1.00 

8284 Arthur C. Anderson, RC, Loa 
Angelea. Cal 1.00 

8285 Auguat Gamble, RC, Pasadena, 

Cal 2.00 

8286 Salla Argula, RC, Loa Angelea, 

Cal 38 

8287 Nettie Argula, RC, Loa Angelea, 

Cal 30 

8288 Alf. Young, RC, Loa Angelea, 

ai 50 

trm }nry WHn. RC, Paaadena, Cal. 1.00 
8390 John Snndby, RC, Paaadena, 

CaL . .50 

8291 Simon Levy, RC, Paaadena. Cal. 1.00 

8292 Edw. B. Levy, RC, Paaadena, 

Cal 1.08 

8293 Nat C Levy, RC, Paaadena, 

Cal 30 

8294 Hana Hanaoa, RC, Paaadena. 

ai 2.00 

8295 Chaa. Koratian, RC, Paaadena, 

ai 1.00 

8296 A. Knntson. RC, Paaadena. Cal. 2.00 

8297 L. R. Woodhouae, RC, Paaadena, 

Cal 1.00 

8298 W. C Pronty. RC, Paaadena, 

CaL 58 

8299 W. W. Wella, RC, Paaadena, 

Cal 50 

8300 Kari Knn. RC, Brooklyn, N.Y. 10.00 
8:^01 Povilaa Slaiius. Chester. Pa. 3.00 

WB H. Da Ridder, N. Y. C 3.00 

n03 J. BorodUn, N. Y. C 3.00 

8304 F. Deifel. RC, Brsokiyn. N.Y. 3.00 

8305 Emat Beaselmann. RC, Loa 
Angelea. Cal 1.00 

8306 Yan Gath. RC, Rickwall. Ore. 1.00 

8307 A. D. Burnett, RC, Roanoke, 

Va 1.00 

8308 F. A. Fitxpatrick. RC, Roanoke. 

Va. 1.00 

8309 Pat Kane. RC, Roanoke. Va. 1.00 

8310 A. W. Roae, RC, Bluefield, W. 

Va 1.00 

8311 Jeaa« FIckaa, R, C. San Diego. 

v^ 1.00 

8312 Ceo. Fickas. RC, San Diego, 

Cal 1.00 

8313 Freddie A. Fickas. RC, San 
Diego, ai 1.00 

8314 Mrs. Angela Fickaa. RC, Saa 
Diego, Cal . 1.08 

8315 Henry Fickaa. RC, San Diego, 

ai 1.00 

8316 Louis Wyckaert. New Bedford, 

Maaa 1.00 

•317 C:U.Verreth, New Bedford, Maaa. 1.00 

o. o I.. v«4..ci, IV.w tieiltord. Maaa. 1.00 

8319 G. Ciller, New Bwlford, Maaa. 1.08 
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•S20 Ch. Von Vlaender. New Bedford, 

M.M 1.00 

t321 Frlii De Bee. New Bedford, 

M«M. 1.00 

t322 B. Van RoMem. New Bedford, 

Mas. 1.00 

1323 Mr. De Rycke. New Bedford, 

MaM 1.00 

•324 R. Murseman. New Bedford, 

Maaa 1.00 

8325 Air. CIrm. N^w Bn^'nrrl. ^'-..•. 1 "'< 

8326 Frank Creca. RC, Bklyn. N. T. S.00 

8327 F. S. R. Branch. Woonaocket. 

R. 1 52.97 

8328 Jacob Kotiofskr. Bklyn. N.Y. 2.00 

8329 Oacar Olaon. RC, Baring. Wash. 1.00 

8330 W. Johnson. RC, Baring. Wash. 1.00 

8331 W.E.L.Fdent. RC BaHng, Wash. 1.00 
83.12 Chaa. Rook. RC, Baring. Waah. 1.00 

8333 Frcfl Brewer. RC, Baring. Waah. 1.00 

8334 Martin Henrickaen. RC, Baring, 

Waah 1.00 

•335 W. O. WiUUma. RC, Baring, 

Waah 1.00 

•336 Mrs. A. Gulickaon, RC, Baring, 

Waah 1.00 

8337 L. C. Erickaon, RC, Baring. 

Waah 5.00 

8338 O. H. Stone. RC, BrtHng. W'^.h. 5.00 

8339 Walter PaUdge. RC, Buin(. 
Waah. 1.00 

8340 CiMi. H. Williama. RC, Baring. 

Waah 2.00 

8341 W. R. Scripture, RC, Baring, 

Wa* 5.00 

ai42 J. Bnlkwell. RC, Baring. Waah. 2.00 

8343 G. Maitanson. RC, Baring. Waah. 1.00 

8344 Al Modin. RC, Baring. Waah. 1.00 

8345 John Oien. RC, Baring. Waah. 1.00 

8346 Mra. Phil Erana. RC, Baring. 

Waiih 1.00 

8347 M. Patridge. RC, Baring, Waah. 1.00 

8348 Arthur C. Nelaon. RC, Baring. 
Waah. t 1.00 

8349 Mra. Gilbert. RC, Baring. Waah. 1.00 

8350 Donation. RC, BarinR. Wash... .25 

8351 Mra. Robert Gauley. RC, Baring. 

Wash 1.00 

•352 Ammond, Hdhn, RC, Shohomeae, 

Wa-h 1.00 

8353 Barinir Bible CUat. RC, Bw- 

Ing. Waah S.00 

•354 Elmrr Falkner, RC, Baring. 

Wash l.Ot 

SS55 Mra. Jaroea Michie. RC, Baring. 

Wash J59 

8356 Baidar Creek Shingle Cd., RC, 
Baring, Waah 2.00 

8357 Jamea Cleaaby, RC, Baring. 

Waah 1.00 

8358 M. Fiteerald. RC, Baring. Waah. .70 

8359 M. FHneoId. List N v. r., 20.00 

8360 D. R. Steinman. RC, WheeUag. 

W. Va 2.00 

•361 Harrv S. Schwarts. RC, Wheel* 

Ing. W. Va 2.00 

•362 Herman Sweetwine. RC, Wheel- 
Ins, W. Va, 5.00 

•363 Mra.H.B.CopeIand, RC, Wheel- 

in<, W. Va 10.00 

8364 Rosalind « Ar»har Harriaon. 

RC, Edgdale, W. Va 17.80 

•365 Max Caplan. RC, Wheeling, 

W. Va 10.00 

•366 Isidor Block. RC, Edgewood, 

W. Va 10.00 

•367 Dr. H. B. Copeland, RC, Wheel- 

ins. W. Va 10.00 

•368 Bararh & Boyran. R. C, Wheel. 

ing. W. Va 5.00 

•369 F. & S. Shoe Store. RC, Wheel- 

ing. W. Va 10.00 

•370 Brulah B. aibert. RC, Mounda- 

ville. W. Va 5.00 

•371 Ghas. Barrow. RC, Wheeling. 

W. Va io.no 

8372 Mrs. F. Lafgren. RC, N. Y. 13.25 

8373 M. Bover. HC, Brooklyn. N. Y. lu.uo 

8374 Louis K3pacrk. RC, Winfield, 

N. Y 16.15 

8375 Famine Scout Group No. 5, 

N. Y. C 4.15 

8376 TmrkofT's. Boulder. Col. two gold 
wnidinp rings. 

8377 S. E. Srhwaru. RC, San Fran- 
cisco, C«l 10.00 

8378 D. Mocalito, RC, N. Y. C. 5.25 
•879 Patrick C. Howard. RC, Battle 

Creek. Mich 1.80 
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8380 Workers of Grand Trunk Rsnnd- 
bouae. Battle Creek, Mich 3.20 

8381 Alfred Undry, RC, . Seattle, 

Wash 5.00 

8382 B. W. Edwards. San Franciaco, 

Cal 5.00 

8383 Mike NIptnk. RC, Detroit. Mich. 1.00 

8384 Tony Martysink. RC, Detroit, 

Mich 1.00 

8385 Peier Dennia, RC, Detroit, Mich. 1.00 

&386 Aoonymoua. Napa. Cal 2.00 

8.387 F. Davis. RC, Venice. Cal. 2.00 

R388 E. R. & W. R. Brooklyn 2.00 

8389 J. Altrichter. RC, Denver. Col. 2.00 

8390 Antony Lyaciua. RC, Chester. 

Pa 2.00 

8391 John Geriicky, RC, aereland, 

Ohio 1.25 

8392 Henrr Dubb. Eacanaba. Mich. 1.00 
a393 H. Oaeisck. RC, Bklyn. N. Y. 1.00 
8304 Anonvm^ua. Loa Angeles. Cal. 1.00 

8395 S. Klein. RC, N .Y. C 1.00 

8396 R. L.. Cambridge. Masa. 34 

8397 Mra. A Mr. Wra. B. Ridgeway, 

RC, Palmyra. Ill 2.00 

8398 William F. Janke. RC, Mil- 
waukce. Wis 2.00 

8399 Mr. M.. Chicago. Ill 10.00 

8400 Chicago Section, United Toilera 

of America 5.75 

8401 Ruaaian Br., United Toilers of 
America. Chicago, 111 4.50 

8402 Christopher Lang. N. Y. C... 1.00 

8403 John Heller. RC, N. Y. C 8.00 

8404 John Gadomaky, RC, Lackawan- 
na. N. Y 10.00 

R405 J. Andersen. RC, Chicago. lU. 3.00 

8406 G. Lorch. RC, Brooklyn. N.Y. 1.00 

8407 S. Gelman. RC, N. Y. C 7.75 

8408 A. Manx. RC, Br^oUyn. N. Y. 1.00 

8409 Anonymous. Augusta. Me 1.00 

8410 H. Wheeler Chatfield, RC, 
Flushing. L. 1 1.00 

8411 JugoISlsT Workera Org.. RC, 
Brooklyn. N. Y 6.00 

8412 John Smircich. List. Brooklyn 2.00 

8413 Leon & Olga Hill. N. Y. C. 2.00 

8414 W. Martin. RC, Corona. L. I. 3.00 

8415 B. J. Porter. RC, Gloversville, 

N. Y 5.00 

8416 C. F. Churchill, RC, Glorera- 

vllle. N. Y 1.00 

8417 Gustav Hagerth. RC, N. Y. C. 18.00 

8418 Pauline Eiaenstadt & Anna Son- 
ensrhein. RC, N. Y. C 23.10 

8419 Dmytro Sandulak, RC, Learning- 

tin. Can 14.40 

8420 Jack H. Wilder. RC, Cape 
Scott. BC 9.65 

8421 Erneat Hamel. Cloverdale. B.C. 9.6S 

8422 W. Kodarenko. RC, Nanaimo, 

g Q ^ 1.93 

8423 M. SewoliM,kc. Nanaimo. 

B. C 1.93 

8424 W. Grievea. RC, Nanaimo. BC. 1.93 

8425 Women'a Labor League. RC, 
Nanaimo, B. C 4.83 

8426 Pythian Sisters. RC, Nanaimo. 

B. C 19.29 

8427 Wm. Struther. RC, Rock Bay, 

B. C 4.82 

8428 J. R. Robertaon, RC, Rock Bay, 

B. C 4.82 

8429 E. J. Gregory, RC, R>ck Bay, 

B. C 4.82 

8430 J. S. Fishback. RC, Rock Bay. 

B. C 4.82 

8431 Joe Defayette. RC, Rock Bay, 

D p ^ ^ ^ 4 82 

84.32 A. Stewart. WC, Rock fiiy. B.cl 2^92 
8433 W. H. Harvey. RC, Rock Bay. 

B. C 4.82 

843* W. Hurrell, RC, Rock Bay. BC. 2.92 
8433 M. Gustavson. RC, Rock Bay, 

BB. C 5.80 

8436 Charlea Fraser. RC, Rock Bay, 

B. C 1.93 

8437 J. A. MacDonahl. RC, Rock Bay. 

B. C .96 

8438 W. Wilson, RC, Rock Bay. BC. .96 
8»:i9 Wm. Rtdd, RC, Rock Bay, BC. .96 

8440 Jack Smyth. RC, Rock Bay. BC. .96 

8441 D. H. Berry. RC, Rock Bay, 

B. C 96 

8442 W. Buttress, RC, Rock Bay, 

B. C 96 

8443 H. Stantin, RC, Ros^Und. BC. .95 

8444 Joseph Waslowsky, RC, Jersey 

City. N. J 33.00 

8U5 John Pcrveiler. RC, Corona. L.L 11.50 



Rfc. No. 



Contributors 



•446 Mra. Loniae McClare, Phlladel- 

phi.T. Pa 5.01 

8447 Emil Jctzer. RC, Bklyn. N. Y. 5.00 

8448 Robert W. Justa, RC, N. Y. C. 2.01 

8449 B. Dallard, RC, N. Y. C. 1.00 

8450 Richard Schraml. RC, N. Y. C. LOO 

8451 G. Patscheider. RC, Lynn. 

Masa l.Ot 

8452 Mrs. J. Distler. Fox Chaae. Pa. 1.00 

8453 R. Wight. Danbury, Ohio I.OO 

8454 Esther Mieosterman. Elisabeth, 

N. J 25 

8455 Louis G. Koxina. RC, N. Y. C. 2.00 

8456 Labor Church. SS. RC, St. 
Jamea, Can 25.00 

8457 J. W. Godkin, RC, St. Jamea, 

Can 10.00 

8458 Mrs. M. Wheeler, RC, Su 
Jamea. Can. 20.50 

8459 Frank Palmitcr. Stoneboro. Pa. .25 

8460 Cancelled. Issued by mistake. 

8461 Onufry Yakuahik. RC, N. Y. C. 3.00 

8462 Gottlieb Brunner. RC, Ovando, 

Mont 5.00 

8463 Edw. F. Casaidy. RC, N. Y. C. 1.00 

8464 J. E. Carroll. RC, N. Y. C. 1.00 

8465 Aug. Ebert. RC, Pittsburgh. P«. 1.00 

8466 Wm. Pohl. RC, N. Y. C 16.00 

8467 Joseph Froriich. RC, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y .' 15.00 

8468 True Blue Lodge No. 944. B. 

of R. T., Pittsburgh. Pa 15.00 

8469 Joa. Kobylak. RC, Rayland, O. 15.00 

8470 Daniel S. McCorkle, Bear Creek. 

Mont 12.00 

8471 Samuel Griffith. RC, Mirror. 

Alta. Can 12.00 

8472 George E. P. Lodge Jr.. RC, 
Pasaadena. Cal 10.00 

8473 A. H. & H. P. Graham. Illlo- 

polis. Ill 10.00 

8474 F. S. R. Branch, Rorhrster 10.00 
8175 Nicholae Zhuck. Youngatown, 

Ohio 10.00 

8476 A. Rosen. RC, Bklyn. N. Y 11.00 

8477 Louis Simon. N. Y. C 10.00 # 

8478 B. Fine. Cleveland. Ohio 10.00 

8479 Jchn Monelis. RC, Sheboygan, 

Wis 10.00 

8480 Carpenters Union No. 1211, 
Syracuae, N. Y 10.00 

8481 F. Grunthal. RC, Poukeepsie, 

N. Y 10.0i 

8482 W. S. & D. B. F. No. 133. 
Dayton. 10.00 

8483 M. Mardfin. RC, Yonkera. N.Y. 9.00 
IM84 O. B. Emeraon. RC, Allison. la. 8.00 

8485 Albin Younquiat, RC, West Fort 

Lee. N. J. 7.00 

8486 Samuel WuU. RC, N. Y. C... 7.00 

8487 Wm. G. Lishtbowne. RC, Bklyn 6.00 

8488 John A. Hill. RC, MoUne, 111. 58.00 

8489 F. Wcissenberg. RC, Toledo, O. 54.00 
490 Bishop & Mra. Wm. M. Brown, 

Galion, Mo 50.00 

8491 Martha Daughs, Spokane. Wash. 25.00 

8492 Rosa C. Powell. RC, E. Liver- 
pool. O 20.00 

8493 Wm. Marconi Club, Sagamore, 

Masa. 20.00 

8494 Mrs. Chaa Foraman, RC, Juneau, 
Alaska 18.00 

8195 Henry Roenne. RC, Ithaca. N.Y. 18.00 

8496 John Weber. RC. St. Louis. Mo. 18.00 

8497 W. S. & D. B. F. Br. 98. New 
Bedford. Maaa 10.00 

8498 Jos. SchafTer. San Dirgo, Cal. 10.00 

8499 Leighton Haring Smith. N.Y.C. 6.00 

uara, RC, Burns Lake* 

8501 Sclma* v! Rich. Oakiand. Cal. 5.00 

8502 Vivian Eccles Scowcroft. N.Y.C. 5.00 

8503 Samuel Libaohn. RC, N. Y. C. 5.7S 

8504 Alfred Sorcnsen. Salt Uke City, 

Utah 5.00 

a5Q5 S. S. Grange, Ruthven, la S.OO 

8506 Florence Hagar. Wheeling. W. 

Va 5.00 

8507 Mrs. W. H. Daughs. Princeton. 

Idaho 5.00 

8508 V. H. Bales. RC, Deer Lodge, 

Mont. S.Ot 

8509 Mary E. Logue. Buffalo. Okla. 4.00 

8510 J. Scbepte. RC, San Franciaco. 

Cal 4.00 

8511 Max Wender. RC, Bklyn 15.50 

8512 Charles J. Post. RC, Hartford, 

Conn 3.00 

8513 -Gea. Aspden. Grand View. Cal. 2.01 

8514 J ease L. Trickle. Laketon. Ind. •.•• 
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8515 C. W. lUley. HnntingtoQ, Ind. 2.00 

8516 B.W.Kuhnert. AC, North Bend. 

Ore J :>0 

8517 Lee Pritzker, Vancouver, B. C. 2.^0 

8518 J. J. & S. F. Newton. Abilene. 

Tex r.f^ 

8519 Fred Nelson, Sawtelle. Cal :» 

8520 F. S. Lowe. Tucson. Aria 11 

8521 H. E. Leaah. Phoenix. ArJjs... ! -T 

8522 John O. Kecfc, Scdro ValKr, 
Wa*h. v.") 

8523 F. C. Fox, Chicaija, III 1 - 1» 

8524 C. W. Adams. Harbor Spria a, 

Mich 1 ^J 

8525 Martin E. Surface. Cass Lik«. 

Minn l.PO 

8526 Women'* Di?., F. S. R., Butte. 

Mont 3!2 .V» 

8527 F. S. R. Branch, Chelaea, Mnna. Ibl.lZ 

8528 Dr. J. H. Locke. /?C. Loa An- 

felea. Cal 131.75 

8529 Social Study Group, New West- 
minister. B. C 65.26 

8530 Kaspar Bauer. AC, San Jose, 

C«l 59.10 

8SS1 Methodist Episcopal Church. La 

Crosse. Waah 56.83 

8532 Mrs. Hugo Peterson. Deep River. 

Wash $4.95 

•SS3 Christian Reformed Church. Ka. 

■awha. Iowa 48.58 

8534 G. D. Manos. AC. New Castle. 

P« 36.25 

8535 Sol. N. Fertlf. AC, San Fran- 

Cisco. Cal 33.50 

8536 F. S. R. B-anch. Astoria. Ore. 152,72 

8537 F. S. R. Branch. Aatoria. Ore. 72.90 

8538 y. S. R. Branch. Aatoria. Ore. 33.10 

8539 Voice of the Worker. N.Y.C. 28.50 

8540 George Kopko. AC. BentleyTille. 

P« 22.75 

8541 Edward Behring. AC. Alberton. 

Mont 2?.«>0 

8542 F. S. R. Branch. AC. Ogden. U. 21.75 

8543 J. Tuchin. AC, Port Chester. 

N. Y 105.50 

8544 L. Kallianlomi. AC. Engelwood. 

N. J. 14.70 

8545 O. Clicksberg. AC. San Pedro. 

Csl 14.50 

8546 Michael Yurman, AC, Chester, 

Mont 13.50 

8547 Nels Larger. AC. Cloquet. Minn. 10.25 

8548 James Bell, AC. Pacific. B. C. 11.50 

8549 Jas. F. Bell. AC. Troy, N. Y. 11.50 

8550 Nick De Santo. AC, Glengarry, 

Mont. 10.55 

8551 I. J. W. U. No. U. AC. Port. 

land. Ore 10.25 

8552 Frank Straks. AC. N. Y. C 9.25 

8553 H. G. Toraich. AC. Chicago, III. 8.50 

8554 S. J. Allen. A-". N->on. BC. 7.50 

8555 Charles Dum. AC. Schensctadx. 

N. Y 6.50 

8556 A. Apponen, AC, Coleman, 

Alu. Can 6.15 

8557 Andy Oja. AC. G^vser. Mont. 5.50 

8558 V. KmlaiBenoski, AC, Bnnford. 

Conn 5.50 

8559 Nels Young. AC, Payne, Minn. 15.25 

8560 Mrs. S. Smith. AC, ampbell, 

Cal 4.50 

8561 V. J. Banesske. Kamloops. B. C. 3.75 

8562 Regina Swack. Bawland. Minn. 2.50 

8563 Mrs. L. F. Stememann. Hllo. 
Hawaii 2,50 

8564 James T. Wilson. AC. Oakland 
Heights. S. 1 2.50 

8565 Chaa. M.Knimine. AC, Hanover, 

P« 1.50 

8566 F. S. R. Branch, Chicago. HI. 1,000.00 

8567 F. S. R. Branch. San Fran- 
cisco. Cal 2Sn.OO 

8568 F. S. R. Branch. Lynn. Ifaas. 70.00 
SS69 Ch. Donigan. AC, Tapman, CaL 61.00 

8570 M. Dubow. AC. Portsmouth, Va. 47.UU 

8571 George Peari. AC, Eureka. Cal. 37.00 

8572 W. E. Patterson. AC. Puyallup. 

Wash 21.00 

8573 Jeannette S. Taylor A Anne M. 
Couch. Brooklyn. N. Y 20.00 

8574 Emerik Vlncre, AC, Detroit, 

Mich 19.00 

8575 Peari Col anna, AC, Ford City. 

Pa 16.00 

8S7i Mrs. Ida Hoffman, Ust. N.Y.C. 23.50 

8577 Selma A. Weigel, List. N. Y. C. 5.00 

8578 Dr. A. Caspe. N. Y. C 15.00 

8579 H. L. NalsM. Knshequa S.00 
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8580 Borit Bros.. Summit. N. J 5.00 

8581 You Of People's Society. Gran- 

ada. Minn 5.00 

8582 Group of Jewish Comrades, 
thru F. S. R. Branch. Trenton. 

N. 1 152.ro 

8583 Mike E. Karpovich. AC. Lynch. 

Ky 119.50 

8584 Antnn Paudlowsky. AC. Ken- 
osha. Wis 36.60 

OiSS V.Lercowich. AC. Westeriy. R.I. 30.60 

8586 Thcodor Cawdyda, AC, Glrard, 

28.70 

8587 Luke Kucher. List, Woonsocket. 

R. 1 26.:^0 

8588 P. Frenkel, AC. South River. 

N. J 22.2r 

8-B9 Frank EHach, AC. Horrin. III. 15.2 

8590 N. J. Bakly, AC. San Francisco. 

Cal. 10.60 

8591 M. Slabodinuk. AC, Lewiston, 

Me 10.60 

p-"2 K. Ararlnn. AC, Cbel-rn. Mass. 10.2 

8593 M. K. Kulbaba. AC. Edgewater, 

N. J 7.5- 

8594 F. S. R. Branch. Plains. Pa. 2.50 

8595 M. Krisulsky. AC, Hamtramck, 

Mich 34.0r 

8596 S. Gurin. Fall River, Mass. SO.OC 

8597 Alex Krugley. AC, Whidng, 

Ind 25.0' 

8598 C. Feinstein. AC, Chicago. lU. 20.a 

8599 E. Petrov. AC. Chicago. 111... 17.0f 

8600 M. Michailovaky, AC, South 
River, N. J 16.0^ 

8601 B. Kolesnuk, AC. Ont.. Can. 6.0( 

8602 Blacksmith's Unlsn No. 461, 
Moline, III 10.0* 

8603 F. S. R. Branch. Moline. lU. 8.0( 

8604 Chas. Zahradrick. Branchville. 

N. J 5.0^ 

8605 Louis Kudraveta, AC, Norwich, 

Conn 5.0* 

8606 W. Blumberg, Cosmoplis. Wash. 5.0 

8607 M. Majosck, AC. Endicott. N.Y. 5.0 

8608 S. Medwedchuk. AC, Manville, 

R. 1 2.0 

8609 T. Asbiornson. Katalla, Alaska 5.0 

8610 H. S. Mcllvaigh. Tacoma. Wash. 5.0 

8611 Leon Baiter, Bridseport, Conn. 5.0 

8612 F. G. Strickland. Columbus, O. 5.0 

8613 Mra. L. V. Sweesy. Mills Col- 
lege. Cal 5.0 

8614 Plumbers' & Steamfittera' No. 

71. Ottawa, Can 5.0 

8615 Dena Mall, Chicago, III 5.0 

8616 Andrew Turovicb, N. Y. C... 10.0- 

8617 W. S. & D. B. F. No. 212, 
Bloomfield. N. J 5.0- 

8618 Robert Frank. Bloomfield. N.J. 1.0 

8619 Henry Bernbom. Bloomfield.N.J. ].0< 

8620 Ch. Sustny. AC. Bedford. Ind. 5.0 

8621 F. W. Fitsch. AC, Cleveland, 

4.01 

8622 Fred. F. Galey. Bakerafield, aU 2.0 

8623 E. Curtis Ilkenhans. Hamilton, 

Ohio S.O* 

624 L. A. Workman. Boise. Ida... 43.3(> 
The following were Included in 
Receipt Na. 8624: H. F. An- 
dregg. 3.30, A Friend 1.00. A. J. 
Flack 1.00, O. Kunsler 1,00, 
Geo. Doubter 10.00. Wallace 
LeMoine 2.00, L. E. Workman 
25.00. 

8625 Chas. Anderaoa. AC, Livingston, 

Mont 3.00 

8626 F. S. R. Branch. Chicago, 111. 1.000.00 

8627 F. S. R. Branch. Springfield. 

Mass 500.00 

8628 Henry Joki. AC, Fairbanks, 
Alaska 70.00 

8629 John H. Grauman. AC. Dcd- 

ham, Maaa 57.00 

8630 P. D. F. v.. Central Falls. 

R. 1 50.00 

631 Appeal to Reason. Girard. 

Kana 2,083.90 

8632 Spravedlnost. AC, Chicago, III. 322.10 

8633 F. S. R. Branch. O' Fallon. 111. U.43 

8634 World War Veterans, Post No. 

2, AC. St. Paul. Minn 19.50 

8635 Jos. Butkus, AC. Chicago, III. 22.50 

8636 Finnish Farmera Hall Aas'n. of 
Brookston, Minn 44.00 

8637 H. E. Sorensen, Omaha. Neb. 10.00 

8638 Mrs. Haxel W. Lancaster. Omaha. 

Neb 10.00 

8639 Chas. M. Janececk. Scbyler, 

Neb 5.00 



Ree, N; Coniribmtmt Ammami 

8640 Ethna M. Agnew. N. Y. C... 1.08 

8641 Wm. Espenson. AC, N. Y. C. 13.58 

8642 Thos. Pilgrim. AC. East Well- 
ington. BC. Canada 10.58 

8643 Jos. Torio. AC. College Point. 

L, L 8.85 

'^644 Peter Maul. AC. St. Louis, Mo. 8.53 

O'M Frvd W. Fry. Poriland. Ore. 8.23 
rl6 Po'ly Mf'i Co., AC. Milwaukee, 

^i, 46.88 

"^'■M Mis» Rosenthal. Milwaukee. Wis 5.08 

.r.:8 R. C, C!^.^e Park. Mont 21.00 

"A") II. L. A. IIo?man. Chicago, III. 20.00 

^t.'.O Gust Polo. AC. Proctor. Minn. 20.00 

8631 Erick Schmidt. AC. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 18.00 

8632 J. Eihna, Philadelphia, Pa 15.00 

B6S3 J. S. Boyd, Jacksonville, Fla. 15.00 

8654 P. Ustymenko. AC. Chelsea. 

Mass 12.00 

8655 O.Binminger. Anchorage. Alaska 10.00 

8656 Kusti Nikula. Stave Falls, BC 10.00 

8657 Jalo Nikula. Stave Falls. BC. 10.00 

8658 Chas. Werner. AC. N. Y. C... 10.00 

8659 Mrs. Ch. Helm, Sacramento, 

Cal 10.00 

8660 Victory Lodge No. 838. B. ef 

1. T.. Ladd. HI 10.00 

8661 J. Merkl. Abiu Springs, U. 1.00 

8662 F. S. R., Hungarian Section. 

N. Y. C 600.01 

8663 C. Rodin. AC. Calgary, an. 4.78 

8664 Mn. Rodin, AC, Calgary. 
Alberto 1.41 

8665 John Helm, AC, Cali/iry. 
Alberto M 

8666 H. Filisptsuck. AC. Calgary. 
Alberto .H 

8667 W. Dickson, AC. Calgary. 
Alberto .94 

8668 D.PolIitt. AC. Calgary. Alberto .94 

8669 C. Geriito. AC. Calory. Alberto LSt 

8670 W. Furminger. AC, Calgary, 
Alberto M 

8671 K. Grygovicb. AC, Calgary. 
Alberto M 

8672 Mra. K. Grygovicb. AC. Calgary. 
Alberto M 

8673 W. Horovenko, AC, Calgary, 
Alberto 1.88 

8674 C. Luft. AC. Caljtary. Alberta .94 

8675 J. Luft. AC. aigary. Alberta 1.20 

8676 A. Stewart, AC. Calgary. Alberto .94 

8677 W. Rae. AC, Calgary. Alberta M 

8678 L. Luft. AC. Calgary. Alberta M 

8679 F. G. Cotton. AC, Kansas City. 

Mo 2.00 

8680 S. Botwinik. AC, Kansas Cty, 

Mo 1.00 

8681 N. Botwinick. AC. Kansas Oty. 

Mo 1.00 

8682 Louis Gmber. AC. Milwaukee. 

Wis. 10.00 

8683 Ladies Garment Workera No. 28. 
Seattle. Wash 10.00 

8684 P. Rafferty. AC, Green Court. 
Alberto 8.00 

8685 C. Schlegel, AC, San Francisco, 

Cal 8.00 

8686 F. H. Hagerman, ancinnatl. O. S.00 

8687 Ben Dwyer, AC. San Francisco. 

Cal 8.80 

8688 A. Ababurko. San Francisco. 

ai 8.80 

8689 W. D. Norman. Redmond. 

Wash S.80 

8»90 Fred Belmas. White Plaina. 

N. Y 8.00 

8691 Caspar Stanic. AC. Birming- 
ham. Ala S.00 

8692 Mrs. S. F. J. Linn. AC. Bir- 
minpham. Ala 2.00 

8693 C. Serley. Lewiston. Ids S.00 

8694 W. E. Towne. Duluth. Minn. 2.80 

8695 Rose Weiss. N. Y. C 2.00 

8696 W. J. Rogera. Battle Creek, 

Mich. 1.80 

8697 W. S.4 D. B. F. No. 24, NY.C 20.50 

8698 Finnish Local W. P.. AC, W. 
Cnncr>rd. N. H 18.2S 

8699 C.S.OUnger. AC, Cincinnati, O. 15.10 

8700 Lmil Harju, AC, Wawina, 

Minn lS.1i 

8701 Eric Kosse, AC, Graham Is. 
Canada 89.10 

8702 Adelard Becotte, AC, Winter, 
Canada 8S.N 

8703 Sandy Nelson, AC, Canin Lake. 

BC, Canada 4iaB 
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10.42 
10.00 



5.00 
9.70 



8704 Jacob Roaneberg, RC, SedaUa, 
Alberta 

8705 A L D L D Br. 14, Ifinerarille, 
Pa 

8706 John Cirdenea. RC, North Eaat- 
on, Maaa. 

8707 L M P S Br. 36, Mineraville. 
Pa 

8708 A L D L D, Dickaon. Pa 

8709 John Waako, RC, Edwardaville. 
Pa 

8710 

8711 F. S. R. Branch, Chieago, HI. 1,000,00 

8712 F. S. R. Branch, Boaton. Maaa. 275.00 

8713 F. S. R. Branch, RC, Peabodj, 

Maaa 200.00 

8714 Ladiea Aid Soc. of tho Let. 

Bap. Church. Phil., Pa 127.00 

8715 F. S. R. Branch, Scranton. Pa. 100.00 

8716 Lith. Workera Literary Aaa'n. 
No. 216. Hartahorne, Okla 

8717 F. S. R. Branch. RC, Toledo, O. 

8718 John anjar, RC, Rankin, Pa. 

8719 Louia Levine, RC, N. Y. C... 

8720 Mr. A Mra. LouU Majovakr, 
Chicago, III 

8721 Dr. H. M. Wilaon, RC, Wilkina- 
burg. Pa ^ 

8722 Beatrice R. Liebennan, lUnaaa 
City, Mo 

8723 Michael Rupport, RC, Brdoklya 
N. Y 

8724 S. Hera. RC, N. Y. C 

8725 Anna Hollowicko, RC, Ambrldge, 
Pa 

8726 Arnold Zander, RC, Two Rivera, 
Wia 

8727 F. S. R. Branch. Clereland. O. 

8728 F. S. R. Branch, RC, Wolf 
Point, Mont 

8729 Elmer Angell, RC, Cloqnet, 
Minn 

8730 Pietro Zanardi, RC, Kanaaa Qty, 
Mo 

8731 F. S. R. Branch. Chicago. HI. 1.000.00 

8732 F.S.R.Branch, Norwood. Maaa. 220.00 

8733 F. S. R. Branch, Syracnae, 

N. Y 100.00 

8734 Almon DavU. RC, Readville, 
Saak., Can 

8735 U A A & V W of A, Liat, NYC 

8736 F. S. R. Branch. Seattle. Waah. 

8737 F. S. R. Branch, Mt. Vernon, 
W*ah 

8738 Wonien*a Miea. Soc. Community 
Church. Manctte. Waah 

8739 Circle of Light No. 1, Buffalo, 
N. Y 

8740 Catherine Holier, Buffalo, N.Y, 

8741 Oacar Steinmann, RC, Coldfield, 
NCT 

8742 M. Kraua, RC, San Frandaco, 
Cal 

8743 F. S. R. Branch. Hibbiog. Minn. 

8744 George Reed, RC, Loa Angelea, 
Cal 

8745 F. S. R. Branch, Milwaukee, 
Wia 

8746 Joe Koncxiua, RC, Acme. Wyo. 

8747 O. Mergell, RC, N. Tonawanda, 
N. Y 

8748 B of P D & P. Diatrict Council, 
No. 9. RC, N. Y. C 

8749 H. Kabn, RC, San Franciaco. 
ai 

8750 Arthur D. Roaeman, RC, Granite 
City, 111 

8751 laaac Siegel. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

8752 John Burchak, RC, Cleveland, 
O 

8753 J. E. Hangen, RC, Hickaville, 
N. Y 

8754 Ralph A. Prieat, RC, PUce- 
vlile. Cal 

8755 J. R. Robinaan. Tampa. Fla. 

8756 Karl Koch. RC, Salamanca, 
N. Y 

8757 M. A. Wollman. RC, N. Y. C. 

8758 E. A. Lincoln. Arlington. Maaa. 

8759 Anna C. Swenaen, RC, Oakland, 

ai 

8760 Tony Pearaon, Kent. Waah 

8761 Juliua Klerame. Springfield. III. 

8762 O. Nickel, Srhenectady. N. Y. 

8763 Anton Wolf, RC. Chir—o. Til. 

8764 John Kenpica, RC, WbecUag, 
W. Va 

8765 Guataf Broatrom, Bktyn. N. Y. 

8766 A. Carino, RC, Cleveland, O. 



31.00 
26.00 
22.00 
21.00 

15.00 

10.00 

10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 

8.00 
363.48 

76.75 

22.50 

14.50 



15.00 

14.00 
137.80 

52.45 

29.26 

26.50 
2.80 

S2.50 

21.50 
64.19 

50.00 
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8767 R. Wosniak, RC, Cambria, Pa. 10.00 

8768 I. Ronjoin, RC, Creacent City, 

Cal 4.00 

8769 N. Myklak, RC, Coverdale, Pa. 3.00 

8770 Victor Berjinaky, Hartahorne, 

OkU 1.00 

8771 B. Shapiro, RC, BUyn, N. Y. 15.50 

8772 F. Darbellay. RC, San Fran- 
ciaco, Cal 12.00 

8773 Geo. Baachlin, Centralia, Waah. 10.00 

8774 N. T. Herbat. Bklyn. N. Y... 5.00 

8775 Malcon McKinnon, RC, Good 
Spring, Nev 5.00 

8776 Arminu Hoar, RC, Denver, 

Col 5.00 

8777 Carl J. Schmidt, RC, CleveUnd, 

1.00 

8778 John Van Dalen, RC, Cleveland, 

Ohio 1.00 

8779 Chriat Trumm, RC, Racine, Wia. 2.00 

8780 J 3a. Holamann, RC, Racin«, 

Wia 2.00 

8781 S. Nelaon. Eacanaba. Mich 1.00 

8182 A. Laraon, Port Arthur, Tex. 1.00 

8183 Gua. Uncoa, RC, N. Y. C 5.00 

8784 Minnie Mandel, RC, N. Y. C 16.00 

8785 Dora Codkind, RC, N. Y. C. 4.00 

8786 Bruno Goepfert, N. Y. C 5.00 

8787 Mra. M. E. Bogga, Eaat Toledo. 

Ohio 5.00 

8788 Freeman olEce, N. Y. C 3.00 

8789 The following Contributed, 

amonnting to RC 13.00 

N. Micale. Jm. Ippolito. P. 
Pumo, Gaapare Sivrcri, Gind 
Caruao, T. Margulia. F. Dreb- 

man, J. Wiona, MarU MawelU. 
A. Blumatein, A. Kanin. 

8790 George R. Stetoon, Waahington, 

D. C. 5.00 

8791 Arbeiter Kranken A Sterbekaaae, 

RC, Clinton, Maaa 11.00 

8792 Abram Talmud, RC, N. Y. C 7.50 

8793 Sara Talmud. RC, N. Y. C... 7.50 

8794 larael I. Perlatein, RC, N. Y. C 25.00 

o795 Lv. Perlaiein. N. Y. C 5.00 

3796 Bernard Perlatein, RC, N. Y. C. 1.50 

8797 Bluma Garsolko, RC, N. Y. C. 5.00 

8798 Samuel Perlatein, RC, N. Y. C. 20.00 

8799 MoUie Perlatein, RC, N. Y. C. 5.00 
S800 Anna Goraolko, RC, N. Y. C. 5.00 

8801 Pala Herabman, RC, N. Y. C. 10.00 

8802 Oacar Andeivon, RC, Valva, N. 

Dak 5.00 

8803 Rudolph Feige, RC, Velva, N. 

Dak 5.00 

8804 Carl H. Anderaoa, RC, Velva, 

N. D 1.00 

8805 Mra. Hciaelmann, RC, Velva, 

N D. 1.00 

8806 Edward Ohman, RC, Velva, 

N. D 2.00 

8807 Anton Rorback, RC, Sawyer, 

N. D 1.00 

8808 Guatav kaaper, KL, iilag\^^^e, 
Alberta 5.00 

8809 C. H. Axela3n, RC, BingviUc. 
Alberta 5.00 



C€miribul9r§ 



S.88 



1.00 
1.88 



S.08 
3.00 



2.00 
2.00 



10.08 

88.97 
S.50 
5.00 



U.00 
11.45 



83.78 
2.00 



8810 our Olaen, Bingville, Alberu 

8811 R. H. Wedderbum, RC, Boward. 
Alberu 

8812 M. P. Oteragaard, RC, BingviU*. 
Alberu 

8813 Henry A. Soffer, RC, Brooklyn, 
N. Y 

8814 William H. Okny, Bklyn, N.Y. 

8815 Samuel E.Levenihal, RC, Brook* 
lyn, N. Y 

8816 Guatav Hcrold, RC, Long laland 
Qty, N. Y 

8817 Gotthilf Waidolich, RC, Aatoria, 
N. Y 

8818 Internationa! Carpentera Union, 
N. Y. C 

8819 Membera of Int. Carp. Union, 
N. Y. C. 

8820 Antonino Palmeri, RC, Bklya 

8821 P.Perry, RC, San Franciaco, Cal. 

8822 J. Siman, N. Y. C. Stoan ia 
hexagonal aetting. 

8823 Eaibonian Pub. Society. N.Y.C 

8824 Ida Katchka, Scout Club No. 
24, N. Y. C. 

8825 Sam Dubowaky, Bayonne, NJ. 
LiaU 

8826 M. Kerenaki, Liat. N. Y. C 

8827 S. T. A. S. R., Women'a Regi- 
ment, N. Y. C 146.00 

8828 C. R. Morton, Niagara Falb, 

N. Y 2.00 

8829 Francea Paator, RC, Brooklyn l.OO 

8830 Appeal to Reason, Girard, 

Kan 12.636.63 

8831 Appeal to Reason, Girard. Kana. 4,212.20 

8832 Cancelled, laaued by miatake. 

8833 Appeal to Reason, Girard, Kana. 1379.44 

8834 Appeal to Reason, Girard. Kana. 1.693.94 

8835 Appeal to Reason, Girard. Kana. 4.U1.8i 
Not*: The following namea were in- 
cluded in RC receipt No. 6824: 

A. Halgriaon, 1.00. H. Friedman 
1.00, A. Lindgren 1.00, Lund- 
atett Broa. 2.00, A. Auleen 1.00, 

A. Edlund 1.00, L. WalUter 50a 
Geo. A. Johnaon 50. R. R. Lee 
1.00, B. L. Anderaen 1.00. W. 
Bumiaton 50c, J. D. Ronaana 
50c. E. Johnaon 1.00, L. Sigvard- 
aea 50c. S. C. Hedlind 1.00. 
T. L. Matuon 1.00, S. Jahnaoa 
1.00, Emil Mattaon 1.00. 

Hm following namea were included ia 
RC receipt No. 7235: M. R. 
Nowak 5.00, B. Ottowaki 5.00. 
I. Sxcsepanaki 5.00. F. Maanr 
1.00, W.Lewicki 5.00. A. Pityby- 
aewaU 5.00, Z. Cotebiewaki 
2.00, W. Komoainaki 2.00, J. 
Polak 2.00, J. Motyto 2.00, W. 
Granaa 1.00. A. Uaiadek 1.00, 

B. Renda 1.60, Mra. H.Janowaka 
1.00, J. Swanaon 50c, P. Jan- 
owaki 1.00. 

iCSS idiould be Desenecla inatead >f 

TOTAI, for Anrll t1f7,6SS.«l 
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The Russian Railway Commission Abroad 

By M. Skobelev 

The following article on the progress of the railway purchases made abroad by Soviet Russia 
was issued as a pamphlet by M. Skobelev, unofficial representative of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment, 17 rue d'Astorg, Paris. 



The Beginnings of the Commission 
A S soon as it attained power, the present Gov- 
'^^ ernment of the Russian Republic was faced 
by a transportation situation that was seriously 
affected by deteriorated material, as a result of 
the war. The same was the situation, of course, 
everywhere in Europe, except in the neutral coun- 
tries. But the other belligerent countries, once the 
armistice had been concluded, were enabled to set 
calmly about the task of improving their rolling 
stock and, in general, their railroads, while for 
Russia the war was by no means ended with the 
armistice of 1918. The interventions of the Allies 
in various sections of the Republic's territory, the 
Polish aggression, the civil war, all this meant for 
Russia a continuing of hostilities, with all that 
such hostilties involved, an intensified exploitation 
of transport service and rapid deterioration, for 
two years more. 

The civil war did a great deal to weaken the 
transportation service. To the war there were added 
and are still added, the invasions of bands of cut- 
throats, organized or directed from abroad, one 
of whose tactics was to injure the railway lines. 
It will be recalled that not very long ago similar 
bands, launched by "patriots" who had taken refuge 
at Warsaw, caused the derailment of a train car- 
rying foodstuffs and seeds for the peasants of the 
famine region! 

But, in this as in other phases of the national 
economy of Russia, it was the blockade estab- 
lished by the Allies all around Russia which chiefly 
prevented the rehabilitation as far as transport was 
concerned. It was only in March, 1920, that the 
blockade was loosened. Up to that time, Russia 
had had no opportunity to purchase railway 
material abroad, and this fact not only prevented 
it from completing or renewing its reserves of roll- 
ing stock, but also paralyzed the work of its own 
railway shops, through the lack of spare parts 
necessary for repairs. 



It will not be without interest to show in figures 
to what a profound degree the entire ecoMomic 
organism of Russia has been hit by the deteriora- 
tion in transport service, brought about by the 
various causes that have been explained. Deteriora- 
tion, furthermore, was not the only wound from 
which transport service has been suffering. There 
was also the lack of fuel. This situation put the 
transport service in a sort of vicious circle: it could 
not function normally without coal, wood, oil; 
it could not provide itself with these fuels unless 
it was able to run trains. The transport service 
was too sharply hit by the blockade to be able to 
improve itself immediately the latter was relin- 
quished. In fact, the situation brought about by 
the blockade continued long beyond the abandon- 
ment of the blockade. As a matter of fact, it still 
continues, although its acuteness has been con- 
siderably blunted. As an illustration of the facts I 
have stated, it will be sufficient to say that toward 
the middle of June, 1921, the efitire Russian rail- 
way system had only the following total of stocks 
of fuel: wood, reserves for 38 days; coal, reserves 
for 9 days; oil, reserves for 30 days. There were 
times when these reserves could be measured not 
in days but in hours! 

Meanwhile, the deterioration was constantly in 
progress, and repairs did not manage to keep 
abreast with its ravages. The number of "sick" 
cars was constantly increasing. The authorities 
made desperate efforts to maintain the transport 
capacity of the system at a suitable level. But alas, 
they could not do much, and all the palliatives 
that they were able to introduce resulted only — 
and even that is a miracle — in maintaining the 
efficiency of the railroads at a level slightly over 
one-half the preliminary estimates. The work 
carried out during the Spring season is presented 
in the following official figures (not yet checked 
up). 
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Daily Average 



Work actually Preliminary 
done estimate 

Number of cars loaded 

on tracks 7,372 13,147 

Numjbers of loaded cars 
received from other 
railroads 5,843 8,465 



Total 



13,215 



21,612 



Of the total number of 18,451 locomotives, 11,159 
were not in use and 1870 could not work for lack 
of fuel. Therefore there were altogether some 
four or five thousand locomotives that were func- 
tioning more or less well. The productivity of 
the shops so far as locomotive repairs were con- 
cerned bad gone down in May and June, falling 
to 75 per cent of the preliminary program, and 
one of the reasons for this decrease was the lack 
of spare parts. 

Of the total number of sleepers on the railway 
system, 87,000,000 are in such bad condition that 
it is absolutely necessary to replace them with 
new ones. But it will not be possible to renew 
more than 5,500,000 of them this year, at the most 
important points, while the speed of trains at 
other points will have to be reduced. 

Telegraph and telephone apparatus on the rail- 
way system had also undergone serious deteriora- 
tion. Of the 38,000 telephone instruments on 
hand at the end of 1920, 32,000 were out of order 
and required capital repairs; of the 10,250 tele- 
graph instruments, 8,500 were in the same con- 
dition. If the work of repairs in the railway 
shops showed, as we have seen, an increasingly 
imfavorable result, the manufacture of new loco- 
motives presented an even more discouraging pic- 
ture. There were actually manufactured in Russian 
shops: 

In 1913 609 locomotives 

" 1917 410 

" 1920 89 

As to railroad cars, the condition was worse; 
there were manufactured in Russia : 

In 1913 more than 20,000 

" 1914 about 32,000 

" 1917 13,000 

" 1920 1,910 

In the first half of 1921, there were manufac- 
tured 33 locomotives and 620 cars, while the 
manufacture in the second half of 1920 had been 
only 6 locomotives and 202 cars. 

In view of this truly "catastrophic" situation — 
to resort to a term that has for some time been 
in considerable use in Russia — the Government 
very soon ' recognized clearly that there was no 
other way out of this state of things than to buy 
locomotives, spare parts, material, etc., abroad. As 



soon as the blockade was relinquished, the Gov- 
ernment immediately set to work on such purchases. 
One of the first acts of the head of the Russian 
Trade Delegation at London, Krassin, -was to order 
a thousand locomotives for Russia in Swedish 
factories. But it soon became clear that the pur- 
chases and orders of rolling stock abroad were too 
gigantic an enterprise to be included in the work 
of this trade delegation or that. The Government 
then decided to create a special delegation, and by 
a decree of June 17, 1920, about three months after 
the raising of the blockade, it created the Russian 
Railway Commission Abroad, under the direction 
of Professor Lomonossov. 

Difficulties with Swedish Consulate 

Professor Lomonossov and his aides left Moscow 
June 18 for Stockholm. It is not far from Moscow 
to Stockholm, but the Commission, in spite of its 
intention to lose no time on the way, did not 
arrive in Sweden until July 25. If the representa- 
tives of the Russian Government needed five weeks 
for this insignificant trip, it was due to the fact that 
eflforts were being made to raise obstacles in their 
path at every step. Whether intentionally or not, 
everywhere at that time some hostility and fear 
were shown toward the Russian Government. The 
Commission headed by Prof. Lomonossov, when 
it wanted the passports of its members vised at 
the Swedish Consulate at Reval, met with a sharp 
refusal on the part of the Consul, who declared 
that he had not received any instructions from 
his Government on the subject, which furthermore 
was actually the case. Now, Chicherin had tele- 
graphed within the desired time to the Swedish 
Government announcing the departure of the com- 
mission. It was necessary to wait for the instruc- 
tions that the consul had not yet received. Finally 
they came, after a wait of ten days. But the Com- 
mission was not yet enabled to leave Reval for 
all that. The consul declared to it: 

"You cannot enter Sweden until Madam Elsa 
Brandstrom, who was arrested in Siberia, has been 
released and has arrived at Narva." 

After Lomonossov's telegram to Moscow, a search 
was made for Madam Brandstrom in Siberia. She 
was not found, because she had never gone there. 
Nor had she ever been arrested in Russia, having 
left that country, perfectly unmolested, to go to 
Germany. It was only after the Commission had 
furnished all these data to the Swedish authorities 
that it finally received the authorization to pro- 
ceed to Stockholm. 

Once on the job, the Commission first of all 
took up the task of adjusting the negotiations be- 
gun in March by Krassin with the Nydquist & 
Holm Works for the construction of a thousand 
locomotives for Russia, and for the delivery of 
certain quantities of railroad material. Krassin 
had also opened similar negotiations vnth German 
firms. The Special Commission, which, by the 
way, was appointed at Krassin's suggestion, there- 
fore undertook to draw up and make definite all 
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the technical and financial details of the orders 
given or only tentatively outlined by him. 

As for the locomotives ordered in Sweden, there 
were no difficulties. But it was quite different when 
the Commission approached tne questions con- 
nected with the orders to be placed in Germany. 
The drawing up of a technical program and a 
legal contract for these orders took some time, 
but offered no special difficulties. The difficulties 
began to appear only when the following question 
came up between the two interested parties: 

"Who will pay for the orders? How will they 
be paid?" 

The Commission said to the German bankers: 

"Russia will pay the amount of these orders 
in gold; you will transmit paper marks to the 
factories." 

The Germans answered: 

**We cannot do it The Versailles Treaty is op- 
posed to it" 

"Then what is to be done?" 

**You must see the English," suggested the Ger- 
man financiers. They may consent to arrange 
matters between us." 

When they were consulted the English answered: 

"No. It is felt in England that it is yet too 
early to work with the Bolsheviks." 

Despairing of his mission, Lomonossov thought 
of placing his orders for locomotives and inter- 
changeable parts in Germany through the inter- 
mediation of Sweden, in other words, of the Swed- 
ish firm with whom a first order of this kind had 
already been placed. He therefore applied to the 
director of the Nydquist & Holm Worts. 

"I shall place a second order with you, but you 
will forward it to the Germnas in your name. 

"Very well." 

"What do you want in return for this service?" 

"Nothing at all. Of course, it is understood that 
I shall retain your first order for one thousand 
locomotives." 

**Certainly." 

This being done, it was still necessary to make 
arrangements with the Swedish banks on the sub- 
ject of the payments to be made to the Nydquist & 
Holm firm. The contract was drawn up to this 
effect with the Nordiska Handelsbanken, which first 
obtained the guarantee of the Bank of Sweden. 

**The English seem to be quite displeased," 
Swedish financiers said in this connection. "But 
we should worry; our government will support us." 

But the Swedish Government did not remain 
firm very long. The English protests had to be 
considered. But, after somewhat restricting its 
scope, it was found possible to maintain the con- 
tract that had been made between the Commission 
and the Nordiska Handelsbanken. 

The Germans meanwhile did not fail to apply 
promptly to the Commission for further orders. 

**There are difficulties in the matter of locomo- 
tives, but you still have need of other material. 
We are at your disposal to manufacture it" 

Factories in Germany were then shut down, 
and it was quite natural for the German industrial 



capitalists to desire them to resume their activities. 

"As a matter of fact, we do need tires and tubes." 

**We are ready to furnish them." 

"Yes, but how about the financial side? The 
thorny side of every business deal with Germany? 
How would payments be made?" 
^ "Let us for the present disregard the financial 
side," answered the German industrialists. "Place 
your order. Make us a small advance payment. 
You will pay the rest on delivery. By that time, 
some method will have been found." 

And in this way the Krupp firm received an 
order for 16,000 tires and the Henschel* firm an 
order for 22,000 tires, both of which were accepted 
without any conmiercial guarantee by the Commis- 
sion, simply on the word of the Russian Govern- 
ment 

But it was necessary to find a solution for the 
main question, which was that of a locomotive 
order to be placed in Germany. The device pro- 
posed by Lomonossov (orders placed through the 
Nydquist & Holm firm) was not considered by 
Krassin as devoid of risk of foreign confiscation 
of Russian gold. It therefore had to be abandoned. 
A group of Scandinavian and German bankers 
found another method, which was entirely safe. 
But it presented the inconvenience that the com- 
mission asked by this group caused an increase 
of 12 per cent in the cost of each locomotive or- 
dered. Had it been possible to delay, to work 
without haste, it would have been possible to 
obtain more favorable conditions from the same 
group. But speed was just the one thing that 
was necessary. Discussions were held with the 
bankers and a reduction of the commission from 
12 per cent to 10 per cent was obtained, and 600 
locomotives were ordered in Germany. The con- 
tract was signed February 28, 1921; the first pay- 
ment in gold was to be made March 14, 1921. 

It will be recalled that this was just at the time 
of the Kronstadt insurrection. At Paris, at London, 
it was already felt to be certain that the Soviet 
Government was defeated. At Berlin the groups 
which negotiated the locomotive order were asking 
themselves whether the Bolsheviks would pay. 
This question was also of interest to certain other 
governments who were well informed concerning 
the orders in question. 

The Bolsheviks paid on March 11, three days 
before the day fixed. This produced a remark- 
able effect at London. The Anglo-Russian Trade 
Agreement was signed March 16, 1921.* 

Organization of the Commission 

Such were the beginnings of the Russian Rail- 
way Commission Abroad. 

It is not uninteresting to point out how this 
Commission was organized and how it operates. 

Its seat is at Berlin; it also has offices at Stock- 
holm^ 

*A translation of the contract with the Henschel firm 
was printed in Soviet Russia for February 5, 1921 (Volume 
IV, No. 6, pages 133135). 

•Full text in Soviet Russia, April 16, 1921, (Vel. IV, 
No. 16, pp. 37M77). 
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Its internal organization is in brief as follows: 
there is a "center" and a "periphery'*. The "center", 
including several subdivisions, such as "rolling 
stock", "water transport", "materials", "equip- 
ment", etc., draws up contracts for orders and 
forwards these to the enterprises concerned; it also 
has control over the "periphery". As for the latter, 
its task is that of receiving, of verifying, the orders 
that have been executed. The "periphery" is divid- 
ed into sections corresponding to the country or 
territory in which the orders have been or are 
about to be placed. For instance, there are sec- 
tions for the Ruhr, Western Prussia, Eastern and 
Northern Prussia, Silesia, Bavaria, Great Britain, 
Norway and Northern Sweden, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, the Rhine Provinces, Canada, etc., etc.. 

As for its methods of work, we must note in the 
first place the resolution made once for all by 
the Conmiission to make no use of middlemen or 
other intermediaries of any kind. The Conmussion 
conducts its negotiations only with the enterprises 
directly concerned. 

Before placing an order with this house or that, 
the Commission informs itself precisely on the 
conditions of the market in question (German, 
Swedish, English, etc.). Then it proposes to 
several of the most important firms that they 
submit their conditions for such deliveries. When 
in possession of all the data gathered in this way, 
the Conmiission chooses the concern or concerns 
that o£fer most advantages both from the stand- 
point of price and that of quality, etc. 

For receiving the materials that have been man- 
ufactured, the Commission has concluded a con- 
tract with the firm of Briske & Proll, which un- 
dertakes for the Conmiission tests and verifica- 
tions, and receives the delivered articles, under the 
supervision and with the responsibility of the rep- 
resentatives of the Commission, without whose 
signatures and seal the receiving may not be effect- 
ed. The firm of Briske & Proll has furthermore the 
right to supervise the operations of the locomotive 
factories in Germaixy, in all matters concerning the 
construction of locomotives for Russia. This is 
furthermore a right which the Commission has 
expressly reserved for itself in its contracts with 
factories, in order to determine, among other 
things, iiF and to what extent further orders may 
be placed later with the enterprises in question. 

The locomotives are tried out on a wide gauge 
railway line built for this purpose near Hamburg; 
a second trial is then made on the Nicolas Railway 
in Russia. These two trials are preceded by tests 
of the principal parts of locomotives and boilers, 
which are manufactured, by the way, under the 
direct control both of engineers belonging to the 
commission and of those of the Briske & Proll 
firm, with which — as has been said above — the 
Commission has made a special contract to this 
efifect Only after these tests and trials — and pro- 
vided they have turned out satisfactory — are the 
locomotives received by the Conmiission. 

The rolling stock and material ordered by the 
Commission are likewise subjected to such tests 



and trials of engineering and chemical nature as 
are required by their character. 

The contracts concluded with the German fac- 
tories provide that the tests and trials shall apply — 
in accordance with the Prussian laws in railway 
matters, which are very rigid — to a certain per- 
centage of the articles or products delivered. But 
the Commission reserves the right to be even more 
severe than the Prussian laws in this matter, and 
to try or test the entire equipment. And it makes 
frequent use of this right As for boilers, par- 
ticularly, it always uses this privilege, subjecting 
to test every sheet of metal intended for boiler 
construction. 

As for the delivery of the locomotives, the 
Commission has inserted in its contract with the 
German factories two special clauses, one of which 
provides that the locomotives shall not be finally 
delivered until trials have been made not only 
in Germany but also in Russia. The second clause 
prescribes that all the locomotives, whose con- 
struction has been entrusted to a score of different 
firms, shall be interchangeable in the sense that 
any part of one locomotive constructed by a certain 
firm must be capable of being replaced by the 
corresponding part of a locomotive constructed by 
any other firm among those working for Russia. 

The locomotives delivered by the constructing 
concern are all submitted to a trial over a line of 
about 25 kilometers (about 15 miles) ; the object 
of this trial is to determine whether all the por- 
tions of the locomotive work properly. A certain 
number of locomotives is in addition subjected to 
a test over a line of 150 kilometers (about 90 
miles) in which they must draw a train carrying 
a maximum load. The object of this second test 
is to learn how locomotives from various places 
behave. In fact, all the locomotives ordered by 
Russia either in Sweden or in the various German 
factories are of the same type (the "Echo" type). 
The differences between them can therefore have 
no other origin than in the process of manufac- 
ture; and this is what the trials made in a long 
haul are intended to bring out. 

In order to be certain that the locomotives con- 
tracted by the nineteen different German factories 
are really provided with interchangeable parts, the 
Commission undertakes very interesting tests at 
the Schwarzkopf Works, near Berlin. Without a 
previous notification of the works, the Commission 
orders delivery of a separate part to it by each 
factory, so that all when put together shall con- 
stitute a locomotive. The assembling is done by 
the Schwarzkopf Works. 

The engineering world is very much interested 
in this original test, the first of the kind 'ever made 
since the beginning of locomotive construction. 

Orders placed by the Commission and their 
Forwarding to Russia 

The principal orders placed abroad by the Com- 
mission — as we have seen — are orders of locomo- 
tives, 1000 of which were ordered from the Nyd- 
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quist & Holm Works in Sweden, and 700 others 
from various German firms as follows: 

Locomotives 

In the Works of Krupp 68 

" *' " " Henschel 137 

" " " " Hannomag 68 

" " " " Wolf 14 

" " ** " Vulcan 24 

" " " " Orenslcin & Kopp«l 27 

*' ** " *' Linke-HoflFmann 48 

" " " "Karlsruhe 18 

- " *' "Krauss 14 

- " " "Maffey 18 

*• " " **E88lingen 11 

- ** " " Elektrizitatswcrke 17 

" " " •* Boraig 57 

" " " " Hartmann 22 

" " " "Jung 21 

" " " " Rhein-Metall 34 

" " " " Hohenzollem 24 

*•"•*" Humboldt 21 

In addition, the commission ordered 1000 tank 
cars in England from the Leeds Forge Works, 
which is to build them in cooperation with the 
German Linke-Hoflfmann Works. The tanks have 
a capacity of 38 tons each, and are to be delivered 
in Russia, at Novorossisk. Five hundred tank 
cars of the same type were ordered from the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company in Canada.* 

Finally, the Commission placed many orders 
for railway and other material, such as rails, boil- 
ers, tires, springs, tubes, belts, cables, scales, lamps, 
motors, sheet iron, instruments, apparatus, fire- 
brick, etc. 

The value of the orders placed up to January 1, 
1922, is in round numbers about 515,000,000 
Swedish crowns (about $150,000,00). The orders 
are distributed as follows cmiong the various coun- 
tries: 

Sweden 

Swedish Croums 

1000 locomotivest 230,000,000 

Equipment, parts, etc 8,721,165 

Total 238,721,165 

Germany 

Swedish Crowns 

700 locomolives 191,000,000 

Tank cars 12,750,000 

Rails 18,777,500 

Equipment, parts, etc 22,701,255 

Total 245,228,755 

England 

Swedish Crowns 

Boilers 13,557,500 

Equipment : 399,663 

Total 13,957,163 



♦These Caradian cars have been delivered at Novo- 
rossisk, as reported in Soviet Russia for December, 1921 
(Volume V, No. 6, page 273). 

tBy January 1, 1922, the Swedish works had delivered 
to Russia 18 locomotives; the German works, 47. As for 
other orders, they have for the most part been delivered 
entire. 



Austria 

Swedish Crowns 
Equipment 1,295,725 

Czechoslovakia 

Swedish Crowns 
Equipment 2,702^23 

Denmark 

Swedish Crowns 
Equipment 449,950 

Canada 

Swedish Crowns 
Tank cars 9,962,910 

In orders for equipment, an important place is 
held by telegraph and telephone instruments and 
accessories. The firms receiving these orders are, 
in Germany: L. M. Ericksohn & Co. and F. Schu- 
chardt; in England: Automatic Telephone Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The Commission is at present occupied with a 
plan for entrusting the repair of Russian locomo- 
tives to foreign works. Of course, this can be done 
only in the case of capital repairs, as secondary 
repairs may be made in Russia. 

As water transport plays a very important role 
in the economic reorganization of Russia, a role 
that will extend in the future, the Government has 
widened the functions of the Railway Commission, 
entrusting it with the duty of keeping in contact 
with foreign concerns, docks, and shipyards, for 
the purpose of building, rebuilding, or fitting out 
Russian ports or shipyards. The Commission is at 
present engaged in negotiations with the principal 
naval construction yards of Sweden, Ejigland, Den- 
mark and Germany. 

Orders of minor importance have already been 
given to the firm of J. Dreger, in Germany, which 
is to furnish diving apparatus. Chronometers have 
been ordered in Sweden. Other orders are about 
to be made: floating apparatus, nautical instru- 
ments, etc. 

The ""Dendrt^* 

For the purpose of transporting the products 
and articles ordered by Russia abroad, a special 
Russo-German company, called "Derutra", has 
been formed as the result of an agreement be- 
tween the Russian Government and the German 
Hamburg-American Line. This company will trans- 
port to Russia all goods delivered to German ports 
destined for Russia. The "Derutra" has already 
forwarded to Russia a certain number of locomo- 
tives built in Germany as well as several cargoes 
of goodg of various kin^s: rails, agricujturaj 
machinery, etc. 

The Hamburg-American Line is placing at the 
disposal of the "Derutra" as much tonnage as 
may be necessary for the speedy and regular trans- 
portation of Russian orders. 

The Control Commission of the "Derutra" con- 
sists of four members, two of whom represent the 
Hamburg-American Line and two of whom are 
representatives of the People's Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade of the R. S. F. S. R. 
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From Propaganda to Terrorism 

By Stepniak 

(How the Russian revolutionists of the seventies from peaceful propagandists and preachers of 
Socialism became violent and merciless terrorists is the subject of this, the second, chapter of ^^Under- 
ground Russia'*, the publication of which we began in our last issue. Of course the theories ex- 
pressed in this chapter, written forty years ago, essentially disagree with those of the Russian 
Marxists of that and the subsequent period, who did not believe in the efficacy of individual ter- 
rorism and placed their hopes only in the mass action of the industrial working class,) 



TPHE years 1876 and 1877 were the darkest and 
■• most mournful for the Russian Socialists. 
The propagandist movement cost immense sacri- 
fices. An entire generation was mown down by 
Despotism in a fit of delirious fear. The prisons 
were cranmied with propagandists. New prisons 
were built. And the result of so much sacrifice? 
Oh, how petty it was compared with the immense 
effort! 

What could the few working men and peasants 
do who were inflamed by Socialist ideas! What 
could the "colonies" do, dispersed here and there? 

The past was sad; the future gloomy and ob- 
scure. But the movement could not stop. The 
public mind, over-stimulated and eager to act, 
only sought some other means of attaining the 
same end. 

But to find one was very difficult under the con- 
ditions in which Russia was placed. Long and 
arduous was this work; many were its victims; for 
it was like endeavoring to issue from some gloomy 
cavern, full of dangers and pitfalls, in which every 
step costs many lives, and the cries of fallen 
brethren are the sole indication for the survivors, 
of the path to be followed. 

The propagandist movement was a sublime test 
of the power of Words. By a natural reaction the 
opposite course was now to be tried, that of Acts. 

"We did not succeed because we were mere 
talkers, incapable of real work.*' 

Such was the bitter reproach of the survivors of 
the great movement, confronted with the new revo- 
lutionary generation which had arisen to occupy 
the place of the preceding; and the cry of "Let 
us act" became as general as that of "Among the 
people" had been a few years before. 

But what kind of action was to be taken? 

Impelled by their generous desire to do every- 
thing for the people, and for the people only, 
the Revolutionists endeavored, above all things, to 
organize some insurrectionary movement among 
the people. The first societies of the so-called 
"buntari" (rebels) of Kiev, Odessa, and Kharkov, 
the fixed object of which was an immediate rising, 
date from the year 1875. But a revolution, like 
a popular movement, is of spontaneous growth, 
and cannot be forced. One attempt alone — that of 
Stefanovich — ^very skilfully based upon local agita- 
tion and aspirations, succeeded in making some few 
steps, at least, towards the object. The others had 
not even this success. They were discovered and 
dissolved before giving effect to their revolutionary 
projects. 



In the towns the same tendency manifested itself 
in another form; the Revolutionists made their 
first essays in street demonstrations. 

The years 1876, 1877, and the early months of 
1878 were periods of "demonstrations" more or 
less energetic; such as the funeral of Chernishev 
and Padlevsky, the demonstration of the Kazan 
Square which had such a tragical ending, and final- 
ly, that of Odessa, on the day of the condensation 
of Kovalsky, which was a veritable battle, with 
dead and wounded on both sides, and several 
hundred arrests. 

It was evident that by this path there could be 
no advance. The disproportion between the material 
forces at the disposition of the revolutionary party 
and those of the Government was too great for 
these demonstrations to be other than voluntary 
sacrifices of the flower of the Russian youth to 
the Imperial Moloch. With us a revolution, or 
even a rising of any importance, like those in 
Paris, is absolutely impossible. Our cities con- 
stitute only a tenth of the entire population; and 
most of them are only large villages, miles and 
miles apart. The real cities, those for instance 
of 10,000 or 15,000 inhabitants, form only four 
or five per cent, of the entire population, that is 
about three or four millions in all. And the 
Government, which has under its orders the mili- 
tary contingent of the entire population, that is 
1,200,000 soldiers, can transform the five or six 
principal cities, the only places where any move- 
ment whatever is possible, into veritable military 
camps, as indeed they are. 

This is a consideration which should always be 
borne in mind, in order to understand the cause of 
everything that has since happened. 

Demonstrations of every kind were abandoned, 
and from the year 1878 entirely disappeared. 

But a noteworthy change in the revolutionary 
type dates from this period. The Revolutionist 
was no longer what he had been five years before. 
He had not yet revealed himself by any daring 
acts; but by dint of constantly meditating upon 
them, by repeating that bullets were better than 
words, by nourishing sanguinary projects in his 
mind, something of their spirit entered into his 
disposition. Thus the man was formed. And the 
Government did everything it could to develop still 
more these nascent tendencies of his and force him 
to translate them into acts. 

The merest suspicion led to arrest.^ An address; 
a letter from a friend who has gone "among the 
people"; a word let fall by a lad of twelve who, 
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for excess of fear, knew not what to reply, were 
sufficient to cast the suspected person into prison, 
where he languished for years and years, subjected 
to all the rigor of the Russian cellular system. 
To give an idea of this it need only be mentioned 
that, in the course of the investigations in the trial 
of the 193, which lasted four years, the number of 
the prisoners who conmiitted suicide, or went mad, 
or died, reached 75. 

The sentences of the exceptional tribunal, which 
was simply a docile instrument in the hands of 
the Government, were of incredible cruelty. 
Ten, twelve, fifteen years of hard labor were in- 
flicted, for two or three speeches, made in private 
to a handful of working men, or for a single book 
read or lent. Thus what is freely done in every 
country in Europe was punished among us like 
murder.* 

But not satisfied with these judicial atrocities, 
the Government, by infamous orders, augmented 
still more the sufferings of the political prisoners, 
so that in the House of Horrors — ^the central prison 
of Kharkov — several "revolts" took place among 
them in order to obtain equality of treatment with 
those condemned for common crimes. Such was 
their condition! And from time to time, by wa3rs 
which only prisoners know how to find out, there 
came from these men buried alive some letter, 
written on a scrap of paper in which tobacco or a 
candle had been wrapped up, describing the in- 
famous treatment, the vile and useless cruelty, 
which their jailers had inflicted upon them, in 
order to curry favor with superiors; and these 
letters passed from hand to hand, and this informa- 
tion passed from mouth to mouth, causing tears 
of grief and rage, and arousing in the most gentle 
and tender minds thoughts of blood, of hatred, 
and of vengeance. 

The First Shot Rings Out 

The first sanguinary events took place a year 
before the Terrorism was erected into a system. 
They were isolated cases, without any political 
importance, but they clearly showed that the efforts 
of the Government had begun to bear fruit, and 
that the **milk of love" of the Socialists of the 

[previous five years was already becoming changed, 
ittle by little into the gall of hatred. Sprung from 
personal resentment, it was directed against the 
more immediate enemies, the spies, and in various 
parts of Russia some half-dozen of them were 
killed. 

These first acts of bloodshed evidently could not 
stop there. If time be consumed in killing a vile 
spy, why allow the gendarme to live on with im- 
punity who sent him forth, or the procuratorf who 
from the information of the spy obtained materials 
for ordering the arrest, or the head of the police 
who directed everything? The logic of life could 
not but compel the Revolutionaries to mount these 
steps by degrees, and it cannot be doubted that 
they would have done so, for the Russian may be 
wanting in many things, but not in the courage to 

♦Times have changed. — Ed. 
tProsecating Attorney. 



be logical. Nay, one of the most striking peculiar- 
ities of the Russian character is that it never hesi- 
tates before the practical consequences of a chain 
of reasoning. 

There was, however, a fact of primary import- 
ance which gave such a strong impetus to the 
movement, that this step, which otherwise would 
perhaps have required several years, was taken 
at a single bound. 

On January 24 of the year 1878, the memorable 
shot was fired by the revolver of Vera Zassulich 
against General Trepov, who had ordered a politic- 
al prisoner, named Bogolyubov, to be flogged. 
Two months afterwards she was acquitted by the 
jury. 

I need not narrate the details of the occurrence, 
nor those of the trial, nor insist upon their im- 
portance. Every one understood them, and even 
now, four years afterwards,* every one remembers 
that wave of admiration which invaded every heart, 
without distinction of party, of class or of age. 
It is easy to imagine what it must have been in 
Russia. 

Zassulich was not a terrorist. She was an angel 
of vengeance, and not of terror. She was a victim 
who voluntarily threw herself into the jaws of the 
monster in order to cleanse the honor of the party 
from a mortal outrage. It was evident that if 
every infamous act had to wait for its Zassulich, he 
who committed it might sleep in peace, and die 
hoary-headed. 

Yet this occurrence gave to Terrorism a most 

Eowerful impulse. It illuminated it with its divine 
alo, and gave to it the sanction of sacrifice and 
of public opinion. 

The acquittal of Zassulich was a solemn con- 
demnation of the entire arbitrary system which had 
impelled her to raise her avenging hand against 
the bully. The press and the public were unani- 
mous in confirming the sentence of the jury. 

And how did the Government receive the judg- 
ment of the nation? 

The Emperor Alexander II. went in person to 
pay a visit to Trepov, covered with so much igno- 
miny, and ransacked the whole city in search of 
the acquitted Zassulich, in order to put her again 
in prison. 

It was impossible to show a more impudent con- 
tempt for justice, and the universal feeling. 

The general discontent grew beyond measure, for 
to the sting of the outrage was added the pang of 
deception. 

Here I ought to stop for a moment to analyze 
the purely Liberal movement which germinated 
among the cultured and privileged classes of 
Russian society at the commencement of the reign. 
Being unable to do this even briefly, I will merely 
say ^at the event which imparted to it the greatest 
intensity was the war with Turkey, because it laid 
bare, like that of the Crimea, the shameful abuses 
of our social system, and awakened hopes of a 



* ''Underground Russia** from which this chapter ia tak«n, 
was written in 1882.— Editor. 
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new reorganization of the State, especially after the 
Constitution which Alexander II. gave to Bulgaria. 

The return of the Emperor to his capital ex- 
actly coincided with the trial of Zassulich. 

llie Liberals awoke from their dreams. It was 
then that they turned in despair to the only party 
which was struggling against despotism, the Social- 
ist party. The first eflforts of the Liberal party to 
approach the Revolutionaries in order to form an 
alliance with them date from 1878. 

A Life and Death Struggle 

The Government, however, seemed bent on ex- 
asperating not only the Liberals but also the 
Revolutionists. With a vile desire for vengeance, 
it redoubled its cruelty against the Socialists, whom 
it had in its power. The Emperor Alexander II. 
even went so far as to annul the sentence of his 
own Senate, which, under the form of a petition 
for pardon, acquitted most of the accused in the 
trial of the 193. 

What government, tberefore, was this which 
acted so insolently against all the laws of the 
country, which was not supported, and did not 
wish to be supported, by the nation, or by any 
class, or by the laws which it had made itself? 
What did it represent except brute force? 

Against such a Government everything is per- 
mitted. It is no longer a guardian of the will of 
the people, or of the majority of the people. It is 
organized injustice. A citizen is no more bound 
to respect it, than to respect a band of highway- 
men who employ the force at their command in 
rifling travelers. 

But how shake o£f this camarilla entrenched 
behind a forest of bayonets? How free the coun- 
try from it? 

It being absolutely impossible to overcome this 
obstacle by force ais in other countries more 
fortunate than ours, a flank movement was neces- 
sary, so as to fall upon this camarilla before it 
could avail itself of its forces, thus rendered 
useless in their impregnable positions. 

Thus arose the Terrorism. 

Conceived in hatred, nurtured by patriotism and 
by hope, it grew up in the electrical atmosphere, 
impregnated with the enthusiasm awakened by an 
act of heroism. 

On August 16, 1878, that is, five months after 
the acquittal of Zassulich, the Terrorism, by put- 
ting to death General Mesentsev,* the head of the 
police and of the entire camarilla, boldly threw 
down its glove in the face of autocracy. From that 
day forth it advanced with giant strides acquiring 
strength and position, and culminating in the tre- 
mendous duel with the man who was die personifi- 
cation of despotism. 

I will not relate its achievements, for they are 
written in letters of fire upon the records of 
history. 

Three times the adversaries met face to face. 
Three timed the Terrorist, by the will of fate, was 

*The man who killed Mesenteev was Stepniak himself. 
-BdkoT. 



overthrown, but after each defeat he arose more 
threatening and powerful than before. The at- 
tempts against the Tsar by Soloviov and Hart- 
man were followed by the frightful explosion 
at the Winter Palace, the infernal character of 
which seemed to surpass everything the imaRina- 
tion could conceive. But it was surpassed on 
March 13. Once more the adversaries grappled 
with each other, and this time the omnipotent 
Emperor fell dying to the ground. 

The Terrorist had won the victory in his tre- 
mendous duel, which had cost so many sacrifices. 
With a whole nation prostrate he alone held hish 
his head, which throughout so many tempests he 
had never bent. 

He is noble, terrible, irresistibly fascinating, for 
he combines in himself the two sublimities of 
human grandeur: the martyr and the hero. 

He is a martyr. From the day when he swears 
in the depth of his heart to free the people and 
the country, he knows he is consecrated to Death. 
He faces it at every step of his stormy life. He 
goes forth to meet it fearlessly, when necessary, 
and can die without flinching, not like a Christian 
of old, but like a warrior accustomed to look death 
in the face. 

He has no longer any religious feeling in his 
disposition. He is a wrestler, all bone and muscle, 
and has nothing in conunon with the dreamy 
idealist of the previous period. He is a mature 
man, and the unreal dreams of his youth have 
disappeared with years. He is a Socialist fatally 
convinced, but he understands that a Social Revolu- 
tion requires long preparatory labor, which cannot 
}>e given until political liberty is acquired. Modest 
and resolute, therefore, he clings to the resolution 
to limit for the present his plans that he may 
extend them afterwards. He has no other object 
than to overthrow this abhorred despotism, and to 
give to his country what all civilized nations 
possess, political liberty, to enable it to advance 
with a firm step towards its own redemption. The 
force of mind, the indomitable energy, and the 
spirit of sacrifice which his predecessor attained 
in the beauty of his dreams, he attains in the 
grandeur of his mission, in the strong passions 
which this marvellous, intoxicating, vertiginous 
struggle arouses in his heart 

What a spectacle! When had such a spectacle 
been seen before? Alone, obscure, poor, he un- 
dertook to be the defender of outraged humanity, 
of right trampled under foot, and he challenged 
to the death the most powerful Empire in the 
world, and for years and years confronted all its 
immense forces. 

Proud as Satan rebelling against God, he op- 
posed his own will to that of the man who alone, 
amid a nation of slaves, claimed the right of having 
a will. But how different is this terrestrial god 
from the old Jehovah of Moses! How he hides 
his trembling head under the daring blows of the 
Terrorist! True, he still stands erect, and the 
tfiunderbolts launched by his trembling hand often 
fail; but when they strike, they kill. But the 
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Terrorist is immortal. His limbs may fail him, 
but, as if by magic, they regain their vigor, and 
he stands erect, ready for battle after battle, until 
ke has laid low his enemy and liberated the coun- 
try. And already he sees that enemy falter, be- 
come confused, cling desperately to the wildest 
means, which can only hasten his end. 

It is this absorbing struggle, it is this imposing 
mission, it is this certainty of approaching victory, 
which gives him that cool and calculating en- 
thusiasm, that almost superhuman energy, which 
astounds the world. If he is by nature a man 
capable of generous impulses, he will become a 
hero; if he is of stronger fibre, it will harden into 
iron; if of iron, it will become adamant. 

He has a powerful and distinctive individuality. 
He is no longer, like his predecessor, all abnega- 
tion. He no longer possesses, he no longer strives 
after, that abstract moral beauty which made the 
propagandist resemble a being of another world; 
for his look is no longer directed inwardly, but is 



fixed upon the hated enemy. He is the type of 
individual force, intolerant of every yoke. He 
fights not only for the people, to render them the 
arbiters of their own destinies, not only for the 
whole nation stifling in this pestiferous atmosphere, 
but also for himself; for the dear ones whom he 
loves, whom he adores with all the enthusiasm 
which animates his soul; for his friends, who 
languish in the horrid cells of the central prisons, 
and who stretch forth to him their skinny hands 
imploring aid. He fights for himself. He has 
sworn to be free, and he will be free, in defiance 
of everything. He bends his haughty head before 
no idol. He has devoted his sturdy arms to the 
cause of the people. But he no longer defies them. 
And if the people, ill-counselled, say to him, "Be 
a slave," he will exclaim, "No"; and he will march 
onward, defying their imprecations and their fury, 
certain that justice will be rendered to him in his 
tomb. 

Such is the Terrorist. 



Results of the New Economic Policy 

By Leonid 

The Congress of the Communist Party which convened at Moscow late in March and early in 
April this year resolved that Soviet Russia would yield no further ground to the bourgeoisie, 
Leonid, who is not unknown to our readers, contributes the following article on this subject to 
the ''Rote Fahne'\ Berlin, of April 6, 1922. 

save the Soviet Republic from economic collapse. 
This way was found in the "New Economic Policy". 

The Character of ''Nep" 
The most important point was to get bread for 
the cities. This was possible only by a complete 
alteration of the preceding policy of the Soviet 
Government toward the peasants. The "New' 
Course" put an end to the earlier system of requisi- 
tion of all agricultural surplus products; the old 
system made the peasants hostile to the Soviet 
power and took away any incentive for increasing 
their production. Now a "tax in kind" was in- 
troduced, which left the peasants a great portion 
of their surplus production and spurred them on 
to extend their farming. This afforded the basis 
of a slow improvement of Russian agriculture and 
thereby also of the standard of living of the workers 
and industry in general. 

The second task of the new economic policy was 
the transformation of industry. Some of the con- 
cerns, particularly the petty enterprises, which 
could no longer be maintained at State expense and 
threatened to disintegrate, were denationalized and 
leased out, for the mopt part to cooperatives, but 
also in part to national organizations and in part 
to private owners. The greater portion of industry 
— large-scale industry — as well as the entire trans- 
port system, remained in the possession of the 
State. But from now on the chief attention in 
production was given to the matter of results ob- 
tained. In the course of several months a number 
of national industrial trusts arose in Russia, which 



How ''Nep'** Originated 

THE great economic retreat known as "the new 
economic policy" has been in progress in 
Russia for a full year. Much has changed in that 
country smce. We now behold in Russia a private- 
ly owned industry in addition to the nationalized 
industry, we find national banks, exchanges, stock 
corporations; free trade has again appeared, and 
relations with foreign capital are already estab- 
lished. 

Why was this retreat begun? 

In 1921 Soviet Russia faced a condition of 
tremendous economic ruin. First the imperialistic 
war, and then the struggles against the counter- 
revolution, had completely disintegrated the weak 
economic structure. Agricultural production 
dropped to one-half the pre-war level. As the im- 
poverished peasants were sending only a very in- 
sufficient amount of grain to the cities, famine pre- 
vailed among the urban population. Because the 
workers had no bread, because the best forces were 
drawn into the army, because there was lack of 
transportation facilities, fuel, machines, technical 
material, Russian production went down very fast. 
The capitalistic blockade cut off Russian economic 
life from the outer world and prevented any im- 
portation of foreign products. 

It was clear to the Bolsheviki that thmgs could 
not go on this way. A way had to be found to 

*"Nep" is the abbreviated Russian name for the phrase 
'New Economic Policy", and, by a fortunate coincidence, 
may bo understood in English also. 
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united the great establishments of certain branches 
of industry under a single control. Simultaneously 
the Soviet Government also put through a reform 
in the mode of rationing the workers. In these 
establishments there were no longer individual 
wages for individual workers, but a common wage 
fund for the entire force, consisting of money, 
foodstuffs and objects of personal use. This com- 
mon wage fund, called the "Collective Mainten- 
ance Fund", was then distributed among the 
working force in accordance with the performance 
of the individual workers. Each industry also 
received back a portion of its products for a special 
goods fund, which was designated for use in ex- 
change for agricultural products, in trading with 
the peasants. 

The third task of the "New Course" consisted 
in the resumption of economic relations with 
foreign countries. Soviet Russia, starved for com- 
modities, had to make important concessions to the 
foreign bourgeoisie in this matter. A decree was 
issued granting foreign capitalists the right to ac- 
quire certain industrial and economic concessions 
under very difficult conditions, to be sure. The 
center of gravity of the new economic policy in 
international politics did not lie in the distribu- 
tion of concessions, but in the breaking of the 
economic blockade of Soviet Russia by the capital- 
istic world. In 1921 Russian foreign trade began 
again to blossom. 

After these three important matters — agriculture, 
industry, foreign trade — had been more or less 
regulated, the new economic policy continued on 
its path. It removed the prohibition on free trade, 
since the maintenance of this prohibition had be- 
come pointless after the admission of private 
enterprise and private initiative. Russian financial 
life also passed through a corresponding trans- 
formation. Money, which had lost its meaning 
during the first years of the Soviet Republic, re- 
gained a great part of its significance under "the 
new course". The urgent necessity of a credit 
organization to supply industry with money be- 
came at once apparent. The Soviet State in this 
field anticipated the action of private capital, by 
creating a national bank for credits to industry 
and not admitting any private banking establish- 
ments. Similarly, a cooperative exchange was estab- 
lished, whose main task was to regulate commodity 
exchange. 

This in essence was the content of the new eco- 
nomic policy. There was no denying that it repre- 
sented a certain retreat of the proletarian power 
before the bourgeois and petty bourgeois elements. 
But this retreat pursued a goal which justified its 
means: to save Soviet Russia from economic de- 
struction, to maintain the rule of the working class. 

^ ''Thus Far and No Furtherr 

The economic retreat in Soviet Russia continued 
in all fields until 1922. On March 6 of this year 
Lenin delivered a speech at Moscow before the 
Metal Workers' Conference — a speech of historic 
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significance.* In this speech Lenin declared: "It J 
is now time to stop the retreat which began with-^ 
the introduction of the new economic policy. The 
retreat has gone far enough and has now reached 
its limits. From now on there will be no further 
concessions to the bourgeoisie, but we shall re tain 
and work within our present framework. No fur- 
ther retreats!" ^sjj 

Late in March, Comrade Lenin submitted a re- 
port on the political situation to the Eleventh 
Congress of the Conmiunist Party of Russia. The 
Congress unanimously adopted a resoli^on in 
which it was again expressly declared that the 
economic retreat must be stopped and there must 
be no more yielding to private capital. 

The importance of this resolution, taken im^ 
mediately before the Genoa Conference, is tre^ 
mendous. The Bolsheviki thereby declared to the 
entire capitalist world: "Your plans to make 
Russia capitalist once more will not be fulfilled* 
Russia will remain politically and economically 
under the control of the proletariat. Politically — 
becatise the working class is in possession of the 
entire state apparatus and of all military and poli- 
tical resources. Economically — because the work- 
ing class maintains its possession of the most im- 
portant fields of Russian economic life: all the 
large scale industries, the metal industry, trans- 
portation, all stocks of raw materials, foodstuffs 
and fuels, the cooperative system, finances, foreign 
trade, its great influence on agriculture, etc." 

But it would be entirely wrong to assume that 
the stopping of the economic retreat, as resolved 
by the Party Convention of the Bolsheviki, would 
mean something like this: 'The new economic 
policy has done its job, it is time to dispense with 
^t." The "new course" is not being abandoned, 
but merely not being extended. What it has al- 
ready attained, will be retained. And it has at- 
tained much. 

Results of the Policy 

The urban workers in Russia do not yet obtain 
bread in sufficient quantities. One year is not a 
sufficient time for this adjustment, and the crop.^ ]" 
failure of 1921 was too severe a blow. But the j i 
basis for improving agricultural production has I 
finally been found in Russia. The tax in kind \ 
has fulfilled all expectations. The peasants, en- \ 
couraged by the Government's abandonment of \ 
requisitions, are today giving their attention to the \ 

extension and technical improvement of their ^^ 

husbandry. It is now reported from all sides in 
Russia that the peasant is giving up the old fash- 
ioned mode of cultivating the soil (for instance, 
the three-field system) and taking up new methods. 
From the villages that had not been able to renew 
their implements for seven years, there is at least 
a call for new agricultural machinery. And it is 
self-evident that the approaching improvement of 
agricultural production in Russia will redound to 
the advantage not only of the peasants but also 

*The text of this speech was printed with a few minor 
omissions in Soviet Russia for May 1, 1922. 
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{ the cities: first, owing to the natural tax; second, 
o the direct exchange of commodities between city 
and country. The Russian peasants can now be 

ore easily won over to a cooperation with the 
cities than ever before, as the new economic policy 
has now considerably diminished the economic and 
political opposition between city and country 
which was expressed with great sharpness during 
the civil war in Russia. The workers, supported 
by the rural Soviet institutions, Soviet estates 
(former noble estates now transformed into Com- 
munes of city workers), the collective farms, 
and particularly the peasant agricultural coopera- 
tives, may count in the immediate future on a close 
economic relation with the peasants. 

The new economic policy has also had great 
success in the field of industry. Here, in the first 
place, a great increase in the intensity of labor, 
an improvement of production, particularly in the 
fuel industry — an improvement of rationing and 
expansion of all activities — ^are to be recorded. It 
is precisely in the rehabilitation and building up 
of big industry that the Soviet Government finds 
its principal task. For Soviet Russia has no inten- 
tion of remaining forever a backward agricultural 
country and thus being dependent on foreign pro- 
ducts; rather, it will in the near future attempt to 
make itself further independent of foreign capital 
by encouraging its own industrial development 

Only in one field has the new economic policy 
not satisfied all hopes: that of economic relations 
with foreign countries. Except for the slowly 
growing foreign trade, there is very little to be 



observed of any accession of foreign capital in 
Russian economic life. The conditions set by the 
Soviet Government for foreign capitalists have 
turned out in most cases to be "unacceptable" to 
them. For the Soviet Government has not fallen 
for any of the predatory schemes of foreign capital. 

Practical Tasks 

The following economic tasks now face the 
Russian proletariat: 

AgriculturaL To increase production by increas- 
ing cultivated area and improving cultivation and 
the entire agricultural technique; to encourage 
economic cooperation between city and country. 

Industrial. Further to increase production by 
new concentrations in industry (possibly uniting 
jthe already existing trusts into syndicates), to 
improve the standard of living of the workers; to 
improve transportation, and to raise production of 
fuel and raw materials, as well as machinery; to 
combat the first small beginnings of unemploy- 
ment 

Financial. To raise the ruble quotations by 
decreasing issues of paper money, issuing metal 
money, extending activity of the national bank, 
obtaining aid from abroad, etc. 

Economic Relations with Foreign Countries. To 
increase imports and exports, conclude economio 
treaties with individual countries, prevent foreign 
consortiums of any kind from exploiting Russia, 
and, on the other hand, to encourage mixed Russo- 
Foreign trading companies, foreign loans. 



Our Agricultural Relief Unit 

By H. M. Ware 

By this time, the F. S. R. Agricultural Unit, representing an investment of nearly $lOOflOO, 
has probably reached Russia. Comrade Ware, head of the unit, explains its organization and purposes 
below. 



THE long Russian winter is over. It has taken 
its hideous toll and left piles of whitening 
bones throughout the once productive Valley of 
the Volga. 

Weakened and listless the peasants gaze over 
their wasted and barren fields. It is Springtime, 
but the fields are not green with the growing 
grain which would mean the end of famine. Seven 
years of war have taken too many Russian farm- 
ers and their horses from the land. The armies 
of the counter-revolutionists have laid waste their 
fields and wantonly destroyed their agricultural 
machinery. Then came the droughts of 1920 and 
1921. The whole Volga area became a land of 
starvation which has since been swept by pestil- 
ence and death. Throughout the country the same 
drain upon its agricultural resources has proceeded 
until Russia — once the second largest exporter 
of foodstuffs in the world — became a famine 
stricken country. 

Sympathetic organizations the world over sprang 
into existence to fight the Russian famine. Workers 



in every country realizing the menace to their 
Russian brothers responded. In America, the 
Friends of Soviet Russia was organized and car- 
ried the appeal to all corners of the country. 

The immediate necessity was food. And the 
F. S. R. changed the pennies, nickels, dimes and 
dollars given by American workers, into food, and 
sent shipload after shipload to Russia. In the 
few brief months of its existence the F. S. R. has 
sent over $400,000 worth of milk, flour, meats 
and clothing — each bale and box marked — ^*From 
the workers of America to the workers of Russia^'. 

When winter came, clothing drives were organ- 
ized and the workers of America gave their clothes 
— thousands of dollars worth. These measures 
were taken to meet the needs of the famine- 
stricken people who faced not only starvation but 
the rigors of a Russian winter. 

As spring came and the Russian Government 
and relief workers generally were able to take 
the measure of the famine — it was clearly not a 
temporary condition but a tremendous agricultural 
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problem. To prevent the recurrence of famine 
in Russia and even in all Europe depends upon the 
reconstruction of Russian agriculture. The old 
primitive agriculture must be rapidly displaced by 
modem methods of machinery, or famine will 
sweep the entire continent of Europe. 

We have entered the second stage of our famine 
relief work. Our efforts must now be directed 
to permanent relief. We must send modem agri- 
cultural equipment which will enable Russia once 
again to plant its fertile plains and again to become 
the bread basket of Europe. 

There can be no doubt of Russia's ability and 
courage, when one hears of peasants who live on 
acorns and roots and save dieir seed grains for 
planting. Picture, if you can, those Russian farm- 
ers literally starving — yet plowing in the seed — 
hoping against hope for next season's crops. 

It is in answer to the needs of such men that 
the F. S. R. is directing its efforts. These men 
need tools — particularly agricultural tools — and 
they need also comrades who come with fresh en- 
thusiasm to initiate their brother farmers in the 
newir methods of American agriculture. 

The F. S. R. h^ organized its first Agricultural 
Famine Relief Unit. The primary object of this 
Unit is to plow and plant winter grains in the very 
heart of die famine valley. Somewhere between 
Tambov and Saratov — near enough to river and 
railroads to get fuel oil for the tractors. 

The personnel of the Unit is well adapted to the 
work. Most of them come from America's North- 
west — the Dakotas and Canada — broad and husky 
as the West makes them. There is Charlie Heck, 
for instance, as hardy a farmer as ever tamed a 
tractor, and who by the way tamed the old-line 
politicians, as one of the original organizers of the 
Non-Partisan League out in North Dakota in 1916. 
All have been farmers in the grain country, but 
all of them have received their engine and tractor 
experience in different schools; some right on the 
home farm — others from aeroplanes and tanks. 
All together — and that means eleven men, includ- 
ing one doctor, a Russian whose first job in Amer- 
ica was on a farm — they are a husky modem set 
of American farmers whose varied experience and 
cheerful courage fits them for the inevitable hard- 
ships and the job of handling a complete modern 
grain-farming equipment. 

In the organization of this equipment, the F. S. R. 
has kept its primary object strictly in mind — ^that 
is, actual production of food on a large scale. It 
has however equipped the Unit so it may be of 
the utmost service in assisting the Russian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in demonstrating and teach- 
ing modem machine farming. Fifteen thousand 
feet of moving picture films, showing internal 
operation of engines and the construction and 
operation of farm tractors and agricultural machin- 
ery in the United States, are part of the equipment. 

They plan to teach specially qualified Russians, 
by actually working beside them, every detail of 
American methods. It is the replacement plan. 
The Farm which the Unit will establish will at the 



end of the season be turned over together with all 
its products to the Russian comrades who have 
learned to handle its equipment. 

To grasp fully the completeness of this Unit and 
what it is capable of, it is necessary to outline just 
what machinery these Americans take with them. 
First of all come the twenty big farm tractors, 
each pulling three fourteen-inch plows, capable of 
plowing at the rate of 3 miles per hour speed, 
and so turning over 20 acres per hour or 200 acres 
per 10 hour shift. Carbide lights go with each 
tractor, so that it will be possible to run two 
shifts — keeping the tractors in operation at least 
18 hours per day, with an average of 300 acres 
turned over each 24 hours. This can be accom- 
plished, beside the harrowing after each tractor, 
to preserve the precious moisture which the dry 
air sucks out of the fresh furrows. In America 
a sturdy farm team of two good horses and a 
modem walking plow and one man do well to 
tum over an acre and a half per day. In Russia 
the weakened horses and men, with worn out and 
antiquated plows, would do far less. Surely the 
very difference in acres per man accomplished by 
the Americans and the Russians whom they teach 
to run tractors will have great educational effect 
on the community generally. Nor must the amount 
of actual food produced be overlooked — consider- 
ing delays, breakdowns, etc. In fifty days of work 
the Unit should plow fifteen thousand acres. Or- 
dinarily the Russian peasants, with primitive equip- 
ment, average 10^^ bushels per acre. With im- 
proved machinery, deep early plowing and modern 
methods of conserving soil moisture, and lastly, 
with improved seed, the yield will at least equal 
the old figure. On that basis more than twenty 
thousand bushels of grain should be harvested in 
the summer of 1923 from the direct effort of this 
Unit. That means over one million pounds of 
grain — enough to fill the bread ration for eight 
to ten thousand people. 

It is easy enough for a *^Book-taught Bilkens" 
to sit down and push a pencil over a paper farm 
and make wonderful "records". The F. S. R. 
Unit is not organized or equipped for fancy farm- 
ing. The calloused hands of its personnel and 
the aggregate experience of the Unit as a whole 
fits it to grapple with the inevitable difficulties 
to be encountered in Russia. One of its most im- 
portant parts is a complete machine shop-— espe- 
cially equipped for repairing tractors — ^for be it 
known that no other internal combustion motor 
gets the knocks and jars and strains which fall 
upon the farm tractor. Anyone who drives a car 
"in low" knows how hot his engine gets. Add to 
this the strain of heavy pulling, the jars of uneven 
traveling, and it ceases to cause wonder that tract- 
ors are constantly in need of "tuning up". It is 
this necessity for repairs that Russia feels most. 
Almost everyone reports having seen tractors 
standing idle — not in Russia alone but in the 
United States. Spare parts and repairs are in- 
evitable requirements. The Unit is prepared. Tlie 
Tractor Company has sent one of its best field 
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men along as official veterinarian to our iron 
horses. He will have our acetylene welding outfit, 
a lathe, drill press, forge benches and vice and over 
two thousand dollars' worth of spare parts to 
work with. 

Besides the twenty Case 15-27 tractors, modern 
power lift drills, gang plows, cultipackers, disc 
harrows and spike harrows, there are included 
one Ford car and one Ford light truck, also a 
Fordson tractor to pull the fuel tanks and wagons 
about from tractor to tractor as they work in the 
field. 

Tents for sleeping, eating and storage are being 
taken. No matter where the Unit is dropped, it is 
"ready to go". Foods, dishes, medicines — all are 
included in the equipment which is planned to 
feed and house twenty men for six months on the 
job. And that job, as the men understand it, is 
"somewhere in the famine area of Russia" pre- 
ferably between Saratov and Tambov, because on 
reliable information the grain-farming equipment 
as organized is best suited to that region. 

Each man goes fully aware of the personal risks 
involved. Each knows the dangers of typhus and 
cholera. But all are convinced that real famine 
relief on a permanent constructive basis neces- 
sitates a fair demonstration of modem methods. 
In this spirit they go to teach by doing rather than 
by talking. They realize that farmers the world 
over believe only when they see results. 

The several thousand feet of educational moving 
picture films are taken to assist in showing Russian 
farmers how the American farmer farms. 

The entire equipment has arrived in New York 
and when the S. S. "Latvia" sails. May 10, the 
initial F. S. R. Agricultural Relief Unit will ac- 
tually become a factor in the historic fight against 
the worst famine recorded in history. 



CHURCH TREASURES USED FOR 
FAMINE RELIEF 

The following items on the subject of confisca- 
tion of treasures in the churches for the purpose 
of raising money for famine relief, while they are 
fully a month old, are interesting in that they 
show to what extent the Russian population is in 
sympathy with this procedure, and also because ' 
they indicate, in certain instances, the resistance 
oflfered by some of the clergy to this necessary step. 

Kharkov, April 25. — The Ukrainian Council of 
People's Commissars has appropriated 75,000,000,- 
000 rubles for the purchase of seed grain abroad, 
on the basis of the treasures already taken and 
about to be taken from the churches. 

Petrograd, April 26. — In the Province of Petro- 
grad the collection of church valuables has already 
begun. It is proceeding without friction, as most 
of the clergy are giving real cooperation. In 
Petrograd the collection has already been carried 
out in twenty-six churches in the city proper, re- 
sulting in the gathering of seventy poods of silver. 




FRENCH RENAISSANCE CLOCK 

Eighteenth Century Work, with Figure of Diana 

Pskov, April 24. — The Jewish population of the 
Province of Pskov has voluntarily placed the 
treasures of its synagogues at the disposal of the 
Famine Committee. 

Voronezh, April 24. — In the Province of Voro- 
nezh 325 poods of silver and about 2400 jewels 
have already been taken from the churches. 

Petrozavodsk, April 24. — The collection of ec- 
clesiastical treasures in the Karelian Workers' Com- 
mune is proceeding without friction and is finding 
full support in the clergy and the population. 




DRESDEN CHINA VASE, WITH COVER 

Eighteenth Century Work, from the Royal Porcelain 

Factory at Meissen. 
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Moscow, April 23, — ^The Supreme Court has be- 
gun to sit at Ivanovo-Voznesensk in the investiga- 
tion of the disturbance that took place at Shuya 
when the deliveries of ecclesiastical treasures were 
made. Twenty-four persons are accused, including 
three clergymen, two school teachers, and also 
merchants, manufacturers, and former police 
officers. The defense of the accused is in the hands 
of four lawyers. Owing to the great crowds pres- 
ent at the trials, they were held in the City Theatre. 

Moscow, April 25, — It is reported from Minsk 
that the representative of the Catholic Church ad- 
mitted in his declaration that the giving up of 
the church treasures was necessary indeed, but 
that the Church was subject to the Pope and that 
as the latter's representative had come out against 
^uch deliveries, he could not surrender the valu- 
ables in the possession of the Church. But a meet- 
ing of Catholics passed a. resolution in favor of 
surrendering the church objects for the benefit of 
the starving. 

In undertaking to sell precious objects for famine 
relief, the Soviet Government will not limit itself 
to ecclesiastical utensils, but will dispose of some of 
the fine specimens of industrial art now in Russian 
museums. From Zritel we take the pictures of the 
two specimens on the preceding page, to be sold for 
famine relirf. 




Above: Priests Revelling in the Monastery. 

Below: Fooling the People. — From Russian Posters. 
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T^HE direct forerunners of our present European 
civilization, the contemporaries of Demos- 
thenes, that ardent patriot whose one objection 
to the Macedonians was that "we (the Athenians) 
did not even get a decent slave from them", were 
decidedly not fit to survive. They were sophistic- 
ated enough, to be sure, but they lacked sufficient 
understanding for that prerequisite of civilization 
that is as necessary for the existence of every 
parasitic social structure, as mimicry is necessary 
for animals in their struggle against other species. 
They neglected the element of hypocrisy. They 
called things by their right names and in endowing 
their various divinities with specific functions 
made Hermes (Mercury) the god of '^merchants 
and thieves''. Maybe it was then not necessary to 
hide the relationdiip of these two vocations — 
for in those days Goethe's **Krieg, Handel, und 
Pirateref* (war, trading and piracy) was an asso- 
ciation of terms accepted not only as a figure of 
speech, but also as the literal truth. Times have 
changed. Piracy and theft, as well as conquest, 
plunder and enslavement, are no longer offi- 
cially sanctioned by our Christian civilization 
and its brutal content is veiled with a thick layer 
of hypocritical cant about honor, fairness, recipro- 
city, decency and brotherly love. When the Russian 
Delegation at Genoa in its final memorandum re- 
fused to accept the terms of the Allies that would 
have meant for 130 million Russians worse slavery 
than that of the subject peoples of the Roman 
empire, Lloyd George declared that "Europe was 
gradually filling up the gap left by Russia's de- 
cline, but he was sad to see millions of Russians in 
despair and starvation," and that the Russians 
must recognize the Western **prejudices", as he 
sarcastically remarked, as to the paying of one's 
debts. Even if historical precedents in similar 
cases— such as, e. g., in the case of such respectable 
countries as France and America, were of contrary 



implication, Chicherin's answer as to the "pre- 
judices" of the Russian people, to the effect that 
"if a neighbor bums down your house, he must 
pay for 3ie damage", was of course not to the 
point. For to deny the Allies the right to make 
war on Russia, to help the counter revolution and 
to ruin the country would mean an intolerable 
encroachment upon their sovereignty. 
• • • 

Tf'HE "fool propaganda" of Chicherin, as Lloyd 
George's secretary termed the answer of the 
Russian Delegation, has been certainly read by all 
our readers in the daily press and we can there- 
fore dispense with reprinting it. It would be 
carrying coals to Newcastle to attempt to add a 
single word to this magnificent exposition of the 
Russian and international situation. But our read- 
ers may perhaps be interested to read the Memo- 
randum that was submitted by the Russian Delega- 
tion during the first days of the Conference, as 
an answer to the Memorandum drawn up at Lon- 
don (March, 1922) by the Allied experts. Some 
of the arguments propounded in Chicherin's final 
reply are here expanded and illustrated with more 
detailed data. (See pages 298-301.) 



Tl^E have read of cases of condemned men who 
"" had met with serious accidents, nursed to 
health with great solicitude — only that they might 
be done to death as soon as they recovered. Such 
must have been the idea of Lloyd George and the 
other champions of European democracy and civil- 
ization when they suggested to the Russian delega- 
tion terms for the "reconstruction" of Russia which 
meant not only the complete enslavement of the 
Russian population — on the African or Chinese 
model — ^but also certain death to the members of 
the government that would dare accept such stipu- 
lations. But if the European statesmen were pur- 
suing such a policy, they forgot only one thing — 
namely, that tne analogy with the prisoner was not 
perfect For although Russia is sorely wounded, 
she is still far from being a captive, nor has she 
been disarmed. She still is in a position to defend 
herself against all the military and diplomatic 
attempts to enslave her — and her representatives 
will remain equally undisturbed by the impudence 
of French war-mongers, the craftiness of British im- 
perialists, and the arrogance of parvenu "philan- 
thropists". 



CPEAKING of the conferences at Washington 
and Genoa the New York Times of May 12 
uses the happy expression that the various powers 
are "wise enough, meanwhile, to cover the naked- 
ness of national interest with a near-silken gar- 
ment of idealistic language". We are so dreadfully 
shocked at this venomous weed of Marxian thought 
in the intellectual gardens of the chief organ of 
American capitalism that we are incapable of 
haggling over the meaning of the expression 
"national interest" which is also "a near-silken 
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garment of idealistic language", to ''cover the 
nakedness" of the interest of certain capitalist and 
parasitic groups. It is the interest of those groups 
— which are not only not representative of the 
majority of the American people, but not even 
of the majority of the industrial bourgeoisie — 
which stands behind all the juristic and econom- 
ic wisdom so generously exhibited by Messrs. 
Hughes and Hoover on the Russian question. Rus- 
sia and America have the largest deposits of raw 
materials, and are therefore potential competitors 
as salesmen of such materials. The economic re- 
covery of Russia aimed at by a number of European 
powers for the obtaining of cheaper raw materials 
would impair the monopoly enjoyed by the afore- 
said interests in this field. Hence the absolute 
hostility to any scheme that would put the Russian 
transportation and industrial system on its feet 
and would make those natural riches of Russia 
accessible to the world market. But the voice 
of the American workers, as well as of a large 
part of the farming and manufacturing interests, 
which are suflFering from the present situation, 
will no doubt make itself heard sooner or later. 



POUR hundred persons at a gathering in Moscow 
held more than a month ago, founded the 
Deutsch'Russische Arbeitsgemeinschaft (*The Ger- 
man-Russian Cooperative Alliance"), an organiza- 
tion intended to further the interests of a close 
cooperation between Russia and Germany on the 
economic field. Frequently in the first sessions 
of this body the thought was expressed that Russia, 
the great agricultural country, and Germany, the 
great industrial country, should "get together" in an 
effort mutually to supplement each other's work 
and production. A German representative pointed 
out that "the Germans are coming to Russia not 
only in order to obtain raw materials there, but 
also to give assistance of every kind in building 
up the industry of the country. There should not 
be competition between the two countries, but co- 
operation." 

Perhaps so, perhaps not No doubt German in- 
dustrialists would prefer to continue deliveries to 
Russia without any Russian competition, and it 
is possible that Russia may for some time re- 
main predominantly an agricultural nation. But 
the country will be obliged to establish its indus- 
Jrial life on very broad lines, in order to be in- 
dependent, as far as possible, from foreign capital- 
ism. The intentions of leading Soviet statesmen 
on this subject have been clearly expressed. The 
current issue of Soviet Russia shows, in the article 
on the Russian Railway Mission, the readiness of 
the Soviet Government to patronize foreign manu- 
facturers by making necessary purchases abroad, 
but the reader will also learn, from Leonid's article 
on the "New Economic Policy", how much it is 
desired in Russia, in spite of the German expecta- 
tions to the contrary, to have an industrial life 
that may function as an independent productive 
unit. 



'T^HE requisitions of precious metals and gems 
from Russian churches and synagogues have 
resulted in the collection of a substantial sum which 
will be expended for foodstuffs for the famine- 
stricken regions. The wholehearted support given 
everywhere to the Government in this action is 
in sharp contrast with the attitude of the upper 
clergy. The reactionary elements of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, headed by Patriarch Tikhon, 
beheld in these "sacrilegious" seizures an oppor- 
tunity to turn the religious superstitions of the 
ignorant peasant masses against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment A clever scheme indeed — ^but it came to 
nought. The peasants who once before — ^in Nov- 
ember, 1917 — had seized the rich lands belonging 
to the Church — ^had grown accustomed to "sacri- 
leges" — especially when they coincided with their 
interests. The venerable Patriarch had left this 
change in the peasant psychology out of his cal- 
culations. He still thought in terms of the old 
times, when the docility and stupidity of the 
muzhik was practically bottomless. And the only 
consequence of Patriarch Tikhon's uncompromis- 
ing and inhuman stand was — aside from his in- 
dictment for blocking relief work — the revolt of 
the lower ecclesiastical hierarchy in the provinces. 
More in touch with the masses, they felt that 
Tikhon's stand would undermine, better than anv 
atheistic propaganda, the authority of the Churcn 
and religion in the eyes of the peasants, and they 
forced 3ie Patriarch to resign. Soon all will 
understand that backward as the Russian peasant 
may be, he will never again permit himself to be 
used by the Church for counter-revolutionary pur- 
poses. 



Bound Volumes 

of 

Soviet Russia 

All volumes but I and II are still obtain- 
able. The prices, payable in advance, are: 

Vol. Ill »5 

Vol. IV 4 

Vol. V. 3 

Vol. VI 3 

There is no finer collection of Soviet Gov- 
ernment Documents and information obtain- 
able anywhere than in these volumes. Volume 
VI will be complete in a few weeks, and con- 
tains, you will remember, a record of all 
F. S. R. Relief Contributions for the first half 
of 1922. 
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The Russian Delegation to the Genoa Conference 



A Memorandum submitted to the members of the Conference before its sessions opened, 

in the text will be printed in our next issue. 



The Annexes mentioned 



The Resolutions of Cannes 

WHEN, by the decision of the Supreme Council dated 
January 10, Russia was invited to participate in the 
Conference of Genoa, she was informed of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Supreme Council at Cannes, the 6th of 
January preceding, but without the invitation being con- 
ditioned upon the acceptance of these resolutions or upon 
any other demands whatever. 

Nevertheless the Russian Delegation, believing that an 
exact and consistent interpretation of the Resolutions of 
Cannes might furnish a basis for mutual understanding, 
and for the settlement of questions in dispute between 
the republic of Russia and the Western countries, de- 
clared at the first plenary session of the Conference that 
she accepted in principle the stipulations of the Resolu- 
tions of Cannes, at the same time reserving the right to 
oflFer amendments to it and to propose new articles. The 
Delegation was of the opinion that a ground of agree- 
ment for the questions in dispute might be found in the 
three fundamental theses of Cannes: 

1. Respect of the absolute sovereignty of each nation 
in the establishment of a regime of property and an 
economic and administrative system for its own people; 

2. Legislative, judiciary and administrative guarantee 
of the personal and property rights of foreigners desiring 
to go into any country in order to engage in economic 

activities; , „ . . * 

3. Recognition on the part of all the governments ol 
the principl* of reciprocity in the execution of their en- 
gagements, and compensation for injuries suffered by 
foreign citizens— as was stated in tho note prepared for 
the press by the ministers and the experts of Cannes, the 
official character of which was emphasized by the pnme 
Minister of Great Britain in his speech in parliament on 
the 3rd of April. 

The Memorandum of the Experts and the Resolutions 
of Cannes 

Now, the Memorandum drawn up at London between 
the 20th, 28th March, 1922 by the Allied experts, of which 
the Russian Delegation was able to take cognizance only 
at the Conference itself, clearly deviates in its mort 
essential propositions from the theses of Cannes, and 
contradicts in its practical demands the principles enun- 
ciated in its own preamble. While affirming that the 
Russian question has been examined from the point of 
view of "justice" and of the necessity of economic 
reconstruction" of Russia, without "exploitation of the 
Russian people" the Memorandum nevertheless presents 
practical demands equivalent not only to the exploita- 
tion but oven to the complete enslavement of the working 
population of Russia to foreign capital. At the same 
time it passes in silence the essential question of the 
means necessary to obtain the aforesaid economic recon- 
struction of the country. This sUence is aU the more 
incomprehensible, in that without the revival of the 
productive forces of Russia, one cannot even imagine 
an economic renaissance of Europe, in the profund in- 
dustrial crisis which it is now passing through, with the 
shrinkage of tho export market, the scarcity of food and 
of raw materials, and finally with the steadily growing 
number of unemployed, which has not fallen below nine 
millions for Europe and America during these last years. 
England, Italy, France and Germany produced from 1910 
to 1920, 25 millions of tons of wheat a year less than 
before the war. And the prolonged loss of 8 million tons 
which they used to import annually from Russia has 
condemned them to a very serious food crisis, and depnved 
their industry of every possibility of further development. 
American wheat is already today too expensive for Europe. 
The lack of markets and the absence of purchasers capable 
of paying, bring it about that industry operates at the pres- 
ent timo at lees than 50 per cent of iu productive capacity. 



Such is the ailuation which led to the Resolutions of Cannes 
aa well as to the conference of Genoa; and meanwhile, 
although the center of the problem is most obviously the 
reconstruction of Russia and of Western Europe, and not 
the reestablishment of the rights and the revenues of the 
little groups of creditors of Russia, it is upon this latter 
question that the Memorandum of London centers its 
attention. 

The Conditions of Future Work 

According to the general principles set forth in the pre- 
amble of the Memorandum of London, the representatives 
of the governments of Europe assembled at the Conference 
ought to give particular attention to the question of the 
measures necessary to revive the productive forces of 
Russia, and not to the means of satisfying the demands 
of its creditors, as the Memorandum does. 

Valid as they may be in general, the demands of 
isolated citizens of this or that country, ought to pass 
to a second place, in the presence of the enormous prob- 
lems presented, on the one hand by the economic recon- 
struction of Europe, disorganized by the war, the peace 
policy and the universal economic crisis, and on the 
other hand by the amelioration of the conditions of ex- 
istence of the working masses. The sole means of obtain- 
ing a rapid rebirth of the economic power of Russia, is 
an immediate and energetic aid offered to the Russian 
people by European capital and technique under the form 
of long-term credits in money and merchandise; and not 
the plundering of its resources and the retarding of its 
economic development for the profit of a group of foreign 
capitalists. 

Assuming the necessity of reestablishing the economic 
prosperity of Russia by all the means now accessible, the 
government of the Republic, since the adoption of its new 
economic orientation, has reformed the civil legislation 
and the judiciary procedure in a manner which offers to 
foreign capital guarantees more than sufficient, and places 
it in a condition assuring to its interests and to its 
juridical conceptions, within the frame- work of the estab- 
lished order, an atmosphere of fruitful work. 

The demands for guarantees of the rights of foreigners 
which are presented in paragraph 8, and following, of the 
Memorandum of London are evidently based upon an in- 
sufficient knowledge of the new legislation of Russia. 
During these last months the Russian Government has 
already adopted the following juridical measures: 

1. Freedom of internal trade. 

2. Legal guarantees of the freedom of industrial initiative 
and of private capital in the enterprises entrusted by 
the State to private exploitation. 

3. Freedom for everyone to commit himself to the forms 
of industrial and commercial activity not expressly 
prohibited. 

4. Guarantee of the persons of all citizens and particularly 
of foreigners against all illegal requisitions, confisca- 
tions, arrests and so forth. 

5. Special guarantees ensuring to foreign concessionaires 
their contracts of concession. 

6. A civil code and civil courts, involving the services 
of lawyers. 

The workers' organizations of the Soviet Republic have 
decided to give their attention above all to the protection 
of labor, and the regularization of the relations between 
workers and employers by means of collective contracts. 
They have renounced all interference in the management 
of the industries. 

The Russian Delegation, attaching a primary import- 
ance to the placing of foreign capital in the most favorable 
conditions, is prepared to take into consideration all the 
demands which may be submitted to it for the develop- 
ment and consolidation of the guarantees mentioned above. 
The Delegation does not doubt that it will be easy to arrive 
at a practical agreement in all that concerns the work of 
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foreigners in Russia, and the protection of their persons 
and their property. But it must call attention to the 
.fact that the legislative and administrative measures of the 
Government can produce their full effect in protecting 
the interests of foreign capital, within as well as outside 
of Russia, only when the government shall have been 
recognized de jure, and its rights and competence cannot 
be subject to any question. If the foreign business-men, 
who understand better than their governments how import- 
ant and indispensable it is for them to penetrate Russia, 
refrain from it at present, it is not because the Tsarist 
debts have not been paid, but because the formal rights of 
the Soviet Government are still in doubt in the eyes of 
foreign governments, and hence it is possible for new 
conflicts to arise, which would endanger the capital in- 
vested in Russia. 

The delegation considers it necessary to note that the 
authors of the Memorandum of London, indicating in Part 
2 the guarantees they find indispensable to the operation 
of foreign capital in Russia, deviate radically from para- 
graph 1 of the Resolutions of Cannes. They seek to im- 
pose upon Russia an internal legislation repugnant to its 
regime and tending, under the pretext of creating "advan- 
tageous conditions of labor*' for foreign capital, to in- 
troduce a system of capitulations involving an impairment 
of the sovereignty of Russia. The most convincing ex- 
amples are (1) paragraph 24 of the Memorandum, which 
tends to establish a judiciary extra-territoriality for the 
benefit of foreigners; and (2) the entire organization of the 
commission of the Russian debt, the plan of which is 
presented in annex 1 of the Memorandum, and which if 
it should be realized, would undoubtedly change into an 
organ of foreign control over the whole economic life of 
the Republic, following the example of the Reparations 
G>mmi8sion established by the Treaty of Versailles for 
Germany. 

The Soviet Power and Its Contracts 

The Delegation declares that the power of the Soviets, 
issuing from the great Russian Revolution, has always 
fulfilled and intends always to fulfil the contracts which 
it makes, and that the legal guarantees which it ofi'ers 
are no less solid than those of any other sovereign state. 
During these two last years, although the Soviet Govern- 
ment has concluded a number of foreign contracts for 
important advances in gold, not a single case presents 
itself in which it has transgressed or failed to execute 
the engagements undertaken by it. The Delegation de- 
clares in a manner absolutely categorical that all the 
statements to the contrary which appear from time to time 
in the press, are pure inventions. 

If the power of .the Soviets has refused to recognize 
the contracts of preceding governments, or to satisfy the 
demands of persons who have suffered from its measures 
of internal politics, such as the nationalization of indus- 
tries, the municipalization of buildings, the requisition 
or confiscation of private property, it is not because it is 
"incapable" or ^'unwilling" to honor its contracts, but on 
the contrary, for reasons of principle or upon the ground 
of political necessity. 

The Revolution of 1917, from the very fact that it de- 
stroyed from top to bottom the old political, social and 
economic state of affairs, in order to put in its place a 
totally different organization of society, and that it trans- 
ferred the power into the hands of new social classes, in- 
terrupted the continuity of civil contracts. These con- 
tracts were an integral part of the economic regime of the 
disappearing society and fell into forfeit along with that 
society itself. This Revolution was an immense cataclysm 
such as the world hat known only at exceptional moments 
in its history, and its character of force majeure will not be 
questioned by any objective statesman. 

Moreover one can apply to revolutionary Russia, more 
than to any other country subjected to social perturba- 
tions, the opinion of many authorities on international law, 
who deny to the governments of countries whose nationals 
liave suffered from such perturbations the right to claim 
compensation for damages suffered, and still more that 



of employing violence for the satisfaction of thaM claim's 
(Annex 1). 

In rejecting resolutely all responsibility for damages 
caused to foreign property by the economic crisis result- 
mg from the war and its consequences, or by the abandon- 
ment of these properties by their owners emigrating to 
foreign countries, as well as the responsibUity for injuries 
suffered by foreign property in the course of the allied 
ifj.cryention in Russia and the civil war promoted by the 
allied governments, the Russian delegation must call the 
attention of the conference to the fact that even the 
measures systematically applied by the Soviet power, such 
as the nationalization of the means of production and the 
requisition of goods belonging to foreigners, do not put it 
legally under the obligation to compensate the losses 
suffered. The allied governments, and under their pres- 
sure the neutral govemmenU also, were from the begin- 
ning hostile to the Soviet revolution, and refused to enter 
into ofHcial relations with the new government, even before 
It had adopted the first measures of nationalization. 

They did not attempt for a single moment to obuin any 
accord whatever with the power of the Soviets for the 
protection of the rights of their citizens, and the friendly 
liquidation of their property rights in Russia. And this, 
although in every case without exception, where certain 
representatives of foreign governments did enter into 
contact with the Soviet power for the defence of thf» 
interests of their nationals, the Russian Government took 
all measures possible in order to stop the requisition and 
repair the damages caused. 

Such was the case with certain foreign factories whose 
owners or directors put themselves in relation with the 
government, and which for this reason avoided national- 
ization and are still functioning today as private properties. 
Instead of applying themselves to defend the interests of 
their nationals in the social cataclysm which Russia wa-^ 
passing through, the foreign governments, belligerent and 
neutral alike, recalled from Russia not only their diplo- 
matic and consular representatives but even the private 
persons who would respond to the invitation. 

Foreign properties were abandoned to chance, a fact 
which, considering the exceptional importance of many 
of these properties for the economic life of Russia, en 
dangered the entire industry of the country. 
Foreign Intervention 

Far from contenting themselves with this rupture of 
relations with Soviet Russia, the Powers of the Entente 
undertook a military intervention and a legal blockade, 
openly supporting the local uprisings fomented by their 
own agents (the revolt of the Czecho-Slovaks, the Cossacks 
of the Don and of Kuban, the White Guards of Siberia, 
the Yaroslav uprising and so forth), and coming to the 
aid of Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenich, Wrangel and others, 
by the sending of Allied forces into Northern Russia, 
the Black Sea and the (Caucasus. Documentary data 
prove that even in the first months of its existence the 
Soviet Government did not experience any diflSculty in 
triumphing over the local revolts of elements discontented 
with the new regime, and that only where these elements 
were organized by the allied governments, and received 
active aid from them, in money, munitions, military sup- 
plies, and bodies of instructors, did these little sporadic 
revolts give birth to veritable fronts of civil war, with 
their retinue of savage violations, destructions of whole 
villages, pogroms of Jews, and other atrocities. The opinion 
of military experts is categorical on this point: without 
the intervention of foreign powers, the different local 
revolts which took place in Russia would never have 
assumed the character of atrocious civil war, which they 
did assume in consequence of it. The blame and the re- 
sponsibility of the allied governments for the organization 
and maintenance of the civil war in Russia, and for .he 
colossal losses which the people and the State of Russia 
have suffered, are not subject to the least doubt. (Annex 2). 
Part of this responsibility falls equally upon the 
neutral countries which, offering their hospitality to coun- 
ter-revolutionary elements, to organize upon their territory 
plots against Russia, enroll troops for the civil war, pur- 
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chase and transport arms, and so forth, took part also in 
the boycott and blockade. 

Driven by foreign intervention and the blockade to the 
necessity of a desperate defence, the Soviet power was 
constrained to accelerate the naticfnalization of industry 
and commerce, and also to apply to the holders of foreign 
property in Russia the same measures of liquidation, of 
confiscation, or of nationalization without indemnity, which 
where taken, according to international custom among 
belligerents, by the Allies themselves. It is necessary to 
say, however, that the Soviet Government has never ap- 
plied measures abridging the personal and property rights 
of foreigners for the simple reason that the state of 
defence against intervention gave it the right to do so. 

These measures were applied only to the extent de- 
manded by security and the public welfare, and by the 
plan of nationalization of industry and commerce rendered 
inevitable by the new legal and economic regime, and the 
urgent necessity of re-organized production and distribu- 
tion in a State isolated and cut off from the entire world 
by the blockade. And the Soviet Government in so 
doing used only the undeniable right of every state to 
impose public charges upon its nationals and upon foreign 
citizens, as well as to dispose of their goods when the 
highest interest of the State demands it. 

The intervention and the blockade of the Allied powers, 
the civil war nourished by them during more than three 
years, have caused losses to Russia far surpassing the 
claims which foreigners injured by the revolution can 
present to her. Without mentioning the gold, the stocks 
and merchandise sequestered in foreign countries, or 
carried out of Russia, the Russian State demands that it 
be indemnified for the destructions caused by the war, 
for the railroads, the bridges, the rolling stock, the equip- 
ment of ports, the buildings of all sorts destroyed, and the 
ships sunk, as well as for the shops, the factories, the 
mines, and the private goods of its nationals, the farms 
and houses burned and ravaged. It demands, moreover, 
the restitution of its maritime and merchant fleet seized 
by the allied powers themselves, or by the White armies 
under their protection. 

Apart from these claims concerning the damages caused 
directly to the wealth of the nation and of its private 
citizens, there is still to be compensated a long list of 
damages inflicted upon the nationalized industry, or upon 
private property, as a result of military operations upon 
territories occupied by the foreign or White armies, and 
finally the support of several hundreds of 4housands of 
invalids of the civil war, and of the families of its victims. 

These losses suffered by the Russian State and people 
unquestionably have better claims to indemnification %han 
the former owners of property in Russia or of Russian 
bonds, especially since fiie latter belong to peoples victori- 
ous in the world war, who have benefited from immense 
contributions paid by the vanquished, while their de- 
mands are addressed to a country entirely ruined by the 
war and the foreign intervention, and struggling desperate- 
ly for its right to existence within the only forms of 
organization possible to it. 

It is truly strange to hear demands for indemnities ad- 
vanced by citizens of states which have made war without 
success against Russia, and by representatives of gov- 
ernments who throughout the war have applied upon their 
territory the right of confiscation to the nationals of the 
opposing party, and who in the Treaty of Versailles have 
raised tbis right to the height of a principle even for the 
time of peace, imposing upon the entire population of a van- 
quished state the material responsibility for damages caused 
to its victors by the military acts of its governments. 

The Soviet Power Is Disposed to a Mutual Indemnification 
of Damages 

Nevertheless the Government of thf» Russian Republic, 
desiring to find a propitious ground for an agreement 
and for the reestablishment of business relations with 
foreign capital, is ready to admit the right of foreign 
citizens to compensation for the losses which they have 
suffered, on the condition, however, of the complete recipro- 
city demanded by the note to the press of the 11th of 



January, before cited, which spoke of the ^^recognition by 
all countries of their public debts and of the indenmifica- 
tion oi losses and damages caused by the action of their 
governments". The Soviet Government, opposing to the 
losses of foreign citizens due to acts of the Soviet power 
the losses suffered by Russia from the ravages of allied 
troops and White Guards supported by them, agrees to 
discuss them both, and to compensate the former if the 
balance is not in its favor. 

The **War Debts'* of the Russian Government 

It is regrettable that the allied experts, abandoning the 
principles of justice and of reconstruction without ex- 
ploitation, which their memorandum proclaims, have re- 
fused to adhere to this point of view, and propose to meet 
the claims of Russia for the destruction wUch she has 
suffered, by a very special category of allied claims; 
viz. the war debts of the Russian Government. (Paragraphs 
5 and 6 of the Memorandum). 

This desire to eliminate the legitimate claims of the 
Russian people for incontestable damages which the mili- 
tary intervention of foreign governments has caused them, 
by opposing to them what they have agreed to call the 
"war debts"-— otherwise to be described as a category of 
inter-allied engagements, the complete annulment of which 
has been put upon the order of the day by the allies them- 
selves — appears, to say the least, strange to the Russian 
Delegation. It is obliged to reject in the most categorical 
fashion every invitation to pay these debts, as an inadmis- 
sible attempt to charge ruined Russia with a considerable 
portion of the expenses of the war of the Allied Powers. 
What they call the war-debts of Russia represent in 
reality the war material manufactured by the allied fac- 
tories and sent to the Russian front in order to assure 
the success of the Allied armies. The Russian people 
have sacrificed to the common cause of the Allies more 
lives than all the others put together. They have endured 
immense material losses, and the result of this war has 
been the loss of vast territories of primary importance 
for the development of their country. At the very moment 
when the other allies have obtained by the treaties of 
peace enormous increases of territory and great contribu- 
tions, they wish to make the Russian people pay the 
expenses of an operation which has been so lucrative 
for others. The Russian Delegation invites all the mem- 
bers of the conference to appreciate the inconsistency and 
the unreasonableness of such a demand. 

The Desire for the Re-establishment of Private 
Property in Russia 

The Russian Delegation ought finally to point out that, 
in spite of Section 1 of the Resolutions of Cannes, which 
acknowledges each nation's right to establish the system 
of property and economy which it chooses, the memoran- 
dum of the experts raises at many points the question of 
the restitution of the nationalized industries to their ex- 
proprietors, or in other words the re-establishment, open 
or veiled, of the private ownership of industrial enter- 
prises, in opposition to the system of State ownership 
established in Russia. The Soviet Government, desiring 
the most rapid possible re-establishment of industry and 
its maximum productivity, will itself try, in leasing the 
mines, the factories and other enterprises, to give prefer- 
ence to the ex-proprietors, who possess experience and 
knowledge of the country. But it will not permit anyone to 
impose as a condition the restitution of these industries 
as a private property title, or even their obligatory 
leasing to their ex-proprietors, because that would involve 
an impairment of the sovereignty of the republic, and of 
its liberty to dispose of its productive forces according to 
the needs and the best interests of the Russian people. 
It is superfluous to add that the return of private property, 
with the re-establishment of former possessions within the 
bounds of the big industries, such as naptha, coal and 
electricity, would present a serious obstacle to the revival 
of the productive forces of Russia, and the rapid recon- 
struction of its national economy. 
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The Obligations of Russia According to the Memorandum 
of London, and the National Income 
The memorandum does not indicate the possible amount 
of the debts of Russia arising from all her former obliga- 
tions and private claims, but according to the calculations 
made by the foreign economic press, the sum of the debts 
of all the categories enumerated in the memorandum, ought 
clearly to amount to 18^ billions of gold roubles. Deduct- 
ing the debts of war, we have for the pre-war debts and 
the private claims, with interests due up to December 1st, 
1921, a total of about 11 billions. Supposing for a moment 
that the Soviet Government should consent to pay these 
debts in full within the time fixed, the first payment with 
the interest and the amortization of 1.25 per cent of the 
capital, would demand a sum of about 1.2 billions. The 
Imperial Government in imposing upon the population 
the maximum of efiFort, relying besides upon the production 
and upon the foreign commerce of the period before the 
war, with its excess of exports over imports, was in a 
condition, in the last five years preceding the ¥rar, to pay 
on the average 366 millions, or about 400 millions of 
roubles a year of interest and amortization. In order to be 
able to pay the sum indicated of 1J2 billions a year, Russia 
would have not only to attain the rate of production 
which prevailed before the war of 1914, but surpass it three 
times. As the national income of Russia per annum was, 
before the war, 100 roubles per head of the inhabitants, 
and is at present about 30 roubles — that is to say, it has 
diminished more than two thirds — ^the memorandum seems 
to suppose that in the space of five years our national 
income will increase by nine times. One can see to what 
degree this supposition is unrealizable, by the example 
of England, of France, of Germany and of Russia, whose 
national income per head of the inhabitants increased on 
the average by 60% between 1894 and 1913, or by 3% on 
the average, per year. The Russian Delegation agrees that 
under the Soviet regime the productive forces of Russia 
will develop much more quickly than in the capitalist 
States of the West, or than under the Tsarist regime in 
Russia. It is ready even to admit that this income will 
increase twice as fast. But the Delegation, flattering as 
that might be to the Soviet power, nevertheless considers 
unfounded the supposition that the increase of annual 
income between 1922 and 1927 might go sixty times as 
fast as before the war. The Russian economy is pro- 
foundly disorganized. According to the most optimistic 
estimates the net annual national income has fallen from 
12 billions before the war, to 4 billions. If our national 
income increases twice as fast as before the war, and 
doubles in 16 years, it will take 25 years for Russia to 
regain her pre-war level. 

Now, as the country will be compelled before all, and 
with the maximum of promptitude, to pay the interests and 
the amortizations of the new loans which will aid her to 
recover, and as these payments will have to begin long 
before the date indicated, Russia will not have, for as 
long a time as we can foresee, any resource with which 
to honor her other engagements. This conclusion will be 
necessarily confirmed by any impartial and scientifically 
conscientious commission of experts which may have the 
opportunity to study our economic situation. 

How monstrous are the payments demanded of us, the 
following data will show: the Tsarist Government exx>ended 
each year before the war, on account of its debt, a sum 
of 3 3/10 per cent of all the annual national income, 
and approximately 13 per cent of its budget. The memo- 
randum of the experts thinks it possible to exact from 
Russia in 5 years, the annual payment of a sum which is 
equal to 20 per cent of its national income, supposedly 
increased by 30 per cent, and to about 80 per cent of its 
present budget. And these payments are to be made, 
it should be noted, for the profit of countries whose 
national income per head of the inhabitants is 7 or 8 
timet that of Russia. 

The Payment of Former Obligations and the 
Re^stabUshment of Russia 

If the Soviet Government engaged to pay, upon the 

national income of a ruined country, even a part only 



of the sums arising from the obligations enumerated in the 
Memorandum of London, that would not only lead to a 
systematic non-satisfaction of needs, and to a chronic 
pauperization of the population, but it would also fatally 
clog the process of economic revival. Russia would find her- 
self incapable of regaining with the least possible delay 
her role of the chief purveyor of wheat and raw materials 
for Europe, of becoming again an immense market for 
western industry, and in re-establishing her economic 
situation, becoming one of the principal elements in the 
economic re-establishment of the whole world. If the 
obtaining of new credits destined for the economic re- 
construction of Russia, is subordinated to the payment of 
former obligations, and if all the positive results of the 
new loans and the economic revival resulting from them, 
are devoted to the payment of old debts, these new crediu 
will lose all sense for the Russian people, and Russia 
will be obliged to continue by its own means and without 
hoping for the help of foreign capital, the work of its 
economic rebirth, commenced already and naturally pro- 
gressing very slowly. And moreover it is not only the 
Russian people, but all the peoples of Europe and America, 
and even the overwhehning majority of the industrial 
and conunercial classes of all countries, who are interntod 
above everything, not in indemnifying a small number of 
former creditors of Russia, but in renewing economic 
relations with Russia, and putting their capital to work 
there under conditions guaranteeing sufficient advantages 
and at the same time favoring the economic development of 
the country. 

Necessity for the General Liquidation of Financial 
Engagements of the War Period 

As a result of the war all the sUtes of Europe find 
themselves in a state of complete economic impotence, 
and all the interest bearing titles in the hands of the 
possessing classes, dating from before the war or during 
the war (deeds, stocks, bond^ and so forth) no longer 
correspond in any way to the volume of the real 
natio^ income, just as the obligations of the Sute no 
longer correspond to the amounts in the budget. Hence 
the necessity, more and more clearly felt, of putting all 
these titles and obligations into relation with production 
and the national income. And this necessity finds its 
expression both in the bankruptcy towards which several 
Sutes are moving little by little, being obliged to re- 
nounce the payment of their war debts, and in the numer- 
ous failures of banks and of private firms. It finds expres- 
sion also in the constant fall in value of notes and papers 
of every kind. 

While the Govemmenu refuse payment, or exempt them- 
selves from it in practice, while industries and private 
banks declare bankruptcy, while the working masses pay 
with an enormous lowering of their level of existence for 
the disturbances of the war, throughout the world according 
to the memorandum of the experts, one single category 
of indiriduals in going to be indemnified— the creditors 
of Russia. They alone are going to cash the full value 
of their titles, as if the Russian revolution had guaranteed 
them against all the. risks and all the damages endured 
throughout the entire world by the masses of the people 
and by the capitalist groups. 

In consequence of what precedes, the Russian Delegation 
proposes in the matter of debts and mutual obligations, 
the solution of which has been set forth above, and which 
is in full accord with the real economic situation resulting 
from the world war and from the subsequent disturbances, 
as well as with the absolute necessities of the economic 
reconstruction of the entire world. 

The Delegation of Russia once more and with particular 
energy, draws the attention of the pubDc opinion of all the 
States to the fact that the Soviet Government throughout 
these pourparlers, in seeking an agreement, desires to de- 
fend the interests of the future of Russia and the economic 
progress of all Europe, whereas that agreement is in 
danger of being rendered impossible, or postponed, by the 
narrow and egotistical demands of a little group of former 
creditors of Russia, who exercise, unfortunately, too much 
influence upon the policies of the governments. 
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Capt. Hibben and Mr. Lippmann 

Letter I, of May 14, will serve as an explanation why letter II tvas miuen on April 30, 1922. 



I. 
CAPTAIN fflBBEN TO THE EDITOR 

New York, May 14, 1922. 
The Editor of Soviet Russia, 
201 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Sir: 

The New York World of this morning publishes a 
lengthy article which pnrporto to set forth the facu of the 
Russian relief situation and to defend *^he honor of Mr. 
Hoover and of the American Nation" as if the two were 
identical — ^in the order named. The article is signed by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann who wrote it, he says, after in- 
vestigating the matter for a good many weeks. 

The article in question is far from setting forth the 
facts of the Russian relief situation, nor has Mr. Lippmann 
made any investigation whatever worthy the name of those 
facts. An investigation, even of the most casual kind, 
would require of course (1) that the Russian relief organ- 
izations not under Mr. Hoover's direct or indirect control 
be given an opportunity to be heard; (2) that the in- 
vestigator approach the Russian Government directly and 
not through Mr. Hoover's agents for its figures on the 
need in Russia and the relief so far rendered by Mr. 
Hoover; or (3) at least that the investigator make a study 
of the facts available in Russian Information and Review, 
a fortnightly magazine published in London, and take some 
of those facts into consideration. Mr. Lippmann did 
none of these things. His article is therefore merely 
another example of the vast personal Hoover propaganda 
¥rith which every newspaper office in this country is 
familiar through the publicity matter daily sent out by 
the American ReDef Administration at a cost presumably 
borne out of contributions to Russian relief. 

On March 24, Mr. Lippmann approached me in regard 
to the investigation which he said he planned to make 
of the Russian relief situation. He assured me that 
whatever he might write he would be willing to print 
also my reply. On this clear understanding, on March 29, 
I met Mr. Lippmann and Mr. George Barr Baker, Mr. 
Hoover's publicity man, in the American Relief Adminis- 
tration office and for three hours and a half listened to 
Mr. Baker laud Mr. Hoover, while adducing very little of 
real bearing on the situation save his assertions. On 
April 29, I received Mr. Lippmann's article substantially 
as now printed. He gave me 48 hours to make a reply. 
In that brief time I did so, and sent it to him, so that he 
might publish it, as he had promised, in conjunction with 
his own summary of Mr. Hoover's side of the case, f 
enclose my carbon copy of that reply. 

While taking a fortnight in which I presume to syndi- 
cate his own article, Mr. Lippmann has not seen fit to 
print the other side of the story, despite his assurances. 
His article therefore remains what it was evidently intended 
to be from the first — a mere polemic in favor of Mr. 
Hoover. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, then an editor of The New 
Republic, and Mr. Frank I. Cobb, editor of The World, 
were, it will be recalled, the gentlemen who, two years ago, 
launched Mr. Hoover's campaign for the presidential 
nomination. This is now, I doubt not, a new move in the 
same political game, designed to inspire sympathy for 
Mr. Hoover as the maligned great man, persecuted by his 
political enemies. Mr. Cobb and Mr. Lippmann are, of 
course, entitled to their taste in Presidents; but I object 
very much to being used to forward Mr. Hoover's political 
ambitions. 

I have and have had no desire to persecute poor mis- 
understood Mr. Hoover. But my sympathy is all for the 
9,000,000! Russians Mho. according to the eye-witness 
testimony of Mr. W. N. EvrCr, in The Nation of May 17, 
have not been fed by Mr. Hoover. 

Sincerely yours, 

Paxton Hibben. 



CAPTAIN HIBBEN TO MR. UPPMANN 

^ ^ ,. April 30. 1922. 

My dear Lippmann : 

I fear I cannot agree in any particular with your sum- 
maiy of the Russian relief situation as it affecU Mr 
ncrt)ert Hoover. Certainly I cannot accept the capitaj 
role you assigned to me in what you are pleased to teim 

the whole campaign against Mr. Hoover". So far as I 
wn aware, there is no campaign against Mr. Hoover. 
IXeither my speeches, of which you quote only selected 
parts and which were delivered before small audiencea, 
nor my correspondence with Mr. Hoover on the matter 
of Russian relief were reported in full save in Sovibt 
KussiA, a magazine whose circulation is necessarily limited. 
Perhaps a few thousand people out of a hundred million 
ever heard that I had asked Mr. Hoover, publicly, certain 
questions in regard to Uie relief of tiie starving of Russia, 
to which I received no answer— or ever heard of me. 
for that matter. 

When you say, therefore, thjit "the whole criticism of 
Mr. Hoover has drawn its authority, its facta, ito point 
from Captain Hibben", you are, I feel, flattering but 
•carcely accurate. There was, as you point out, criticism 
of Mr. Hoover's attitude towards Russia long before I 
HK)ke or thought of Mr. Hoover in connection with Russia. 
You are, I believe however, wrong to dismiss Mr. Hoover's 
previous position on Russia so lightiy. To be quito frank, 
I did not myself know that he had any previous position 
on Russia until I read what you have written. Then I 
looked it up and found that as far back as January 1921, 
Dr. Judah L. Magnes broached the matter of relief for 
Russia with Mr. Hoover and got no reply to his urging 
that Mr. Hoover ascertain the terms upon which the 
Russian Government would welcome American relief of 
Russian children. A month later, when the Friends re- 
ceived a cable from Moscow saying that the Soviet Gov- 
exTiment would give them "fullest opportunity" to dis- 
tribute relief supplies from America, Mr. Hoover waa 
again approached but could not be persuaded to under- 
take the task. 

I can readily understand that those two facts stick in 
the minds of many people. So also does the Gregory 
incident which you say "though disavowed, has been hard 
to live down". I have seen no disavowal of this incident 
by Mr. Hoover. On the contrary, in her book. The 
Making of Herbert Hoover"— ^i book which I am informed 
was prepared under Mr. Hoover's supervision, and vdiich 
was widely used in Mr. Hoover's campaign for the presi- 
dential nomination — Rose Wilder Lane is quite lyric on 
the head of Mr. Hoover's services in using "a power 
greater than Emperors had dreamed of^ to overthrow the 
Hungarian Government. She says: 

"It was Herbert Hoover in Paris and his man. Captain 
Gregory on the ground, who made the counter-revolution 
in Budapest — ^made it with their tremendous power of food 
control and a skilful handling of the political situation..... 
It was Herbert Hoover who swung him [Archduke Joseph] 
off his throne again, Herbert Hoover, white faced with 
fury in the Council of Four and coldly determined at 
the end of the telcjpaph wire that reached to Captain 
Gregory in Budapest , and so on. It was in the office of 
the American Relief Administration that a well known 
liberal was asked to "meet Captain Gregory — the man 
who changed the map of Hungary!" 

These things are not forgotten in a day. For them you 
must blame Mr. Hoover and his associates, not me. To 
be candid, I did not know of them until now. 

My sole concern in this whole business is starving 
people, not Mr. Hoover. And I cannot pennit you to 
shift the ground of ray contentions to something which 
does not interest me. For this reason I fear I must re- 
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atale the case of my participation in this controversy. The 
facts are these: 

Early in January various persons of standing con- 
nected with Russian relief agencies in no wise radical 
came to me with the following statement: 

"You know of course that Mr. Hoover is interfering 
with the collecting of funds for famine stricken Russia 
by telling people that there is not transportation for any 
more food than the American Relief Administration are 
already sending. He says that even if the capacity of 
the ports is increased, there is a point in the railway 
system beyond which only 4,000 tons a day can be carried. 
This point he compares to the narrow neck of a bottle.*' 

As a matter of fact I did not know that Mr. Hoover 
was doing this, but I made enquiries and found that he 
was. 

Now up until Mr. Hoover had obtained his 120,000,000 
from the Congress, there had been no mention whatever 
of transportation difficulties in Russia. On the contrary, 
Mr. Hoover's publicity bureau, which is the most ex- 
tensive and complete publicity organization this country 
has ever seen, had filled the press with the need of more 
and more money to feed what were variously given as 
anywhere from 15,000,000 to 40,000,000 famine stricken 
people. It was within a few days — a fortnight at most — 
after he had secured the grant of $20,000,000 that Mr. 
Hoover began to tell people that no more food could be 
sent into Russia than the amount his own funds would 
purchase, though at this time not a single ship bearing 
American grain had yet reached a Black Sea port, and 
no trial had been made of the railways running to the 
famine district from the Black Sea. 

All of this came as a distinct shock to me, as to many 
people. I loiew of no '*neck of a bottle" in the Russian 
railway system — know of none now; but it seemed to me 
that if Mr. Hoover had anything of this sort to say, it 
would be placed frankly before the public, and the facts 
be ascertained. So at a luncheon of the Foreign Policy 
Association on January 21st, I brought the matter up, 
adduced such figures as I had as to the capacity of the 
Russian railways — carefully citing my source of informa- 
tion, a fact which you neglect to mention — ^and put the 
plain question as to the reason, if any, for Mr. Hoover's 
sudden discovery that no relief could be transported to 
the famine sufferers save his own. 

I see nothing in this to be disturbed over, but Mr. Hoover 
wrote me at once saying, **I understand that you have 
recently criticized the work of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration in Russia in public and that you have like- 
wise taken occasion to make very disagreeable statements 
in regard to me personally." Of course I had done 
nothing of the sort, and I so informed him, at the same 
time asking him, definitely, to help undo the harm that 
was being done to all independent Russian relief agencies. 
I wrote: 

**Will you not assist those who want to see 100 per cent, 
relief of the Russian people — ^who want to see no child 
that can be saved die— by publicly stating that there is 
need for relief additional to that now going to Russia 
through the American Relief Administration?" 

Mr. Hoover did not make this statement. On the con- 
trary, on the very date my correspondence with Mr. Hoover 
on this subject terminated, there was launched in the 
New York Times, the Chicago Tribune and other papers, 
an amazing atuck on certain G>mmittees seeking relief 
for the starving of Russia, but not controlled by Mr. 
Hoover, in support of which attack a letter signed by 
Mr. Hoover was quoted. This letter implied that relief 
funds and supplies collected by one organization, the 
Friends of Soviet Russia, were not all transmitted to 
Russia, but, presumably, as the newspapers in which the 
letter was printed made clear, were used in this country 
to forward "bolshevist" propaganda. This was false. 
Mr. Hoover likewise wrote that he understood that Dr. 
Dubrowsky states that all supplies collected through the 
Russian Red Cross are dispatched to the Soviet authonties 
for distribution", which was cquaUy false. The Russian 
Red Cross is as distinct an organization as ths American 



Red Cross, and has precisely the same intemaUonal sUnd- 
mg, a fact of which Mr. Hoover is aware. 

The only campaign of which I or any large number 
of people in this country have any knowledge against any 
Russian rehef agency is the campaign, launched by the 
newspapers mentioned, and supported by letters furnished 
by Mr. Hoover. To pretend that this attack did not hurt 
the work of securing aid for the famme stricken Russians 
would be absurd. To pretend that the newspapers con- 
ducting this attack published letters written by Mr. 
Hoover without his knowledge of the use to which they 
were to be put, would be more absurd still. You say 
that the charge of sabotage of Russian relief rests upon 
my assertions. This senseless attack upon those trying 
as earnestiy, if not always as effectively, as Mr. Hoover 
to reheve tiie sufferings of the Russian people was sabo- 
tage, indeed. It rested upon no assertion of mine, thank 
God! 

And now as to what you call my assertions. You say 
that they are "the whole of the charge of Mr. Hoover's 
cntics". On my facts, you say, they stand or fall, be- 
cause admittedly I alone have any direct knowledge of 
the Russian famine. This is ridiculous. People do read 
The World, for example. And when they read in The 
World of December 7, 1921, (editorial) that Governor 
Goodrich had estimated the "population affected by the 
famine at 25,000,000" and in The World of February 12 
the headlines "30,000,000 Total of Russian Hungry", it 
required only a littie rudimentary arithmetic to figure 
that at a pound a day this would mean 3,000,000 not 
275,000 tons of grain to keep the Russian famine victims 
until the harvest was in. And at the minimum price for 
American com of somewhere around $40.00 per ton, 
delivered in Russia, that would mean not $20,000,000 but 
$120,000,000 for Russian relief. Many people preferred 
this simple calculation and confronted with the result, 
afcked themselves why Mr. Hoover had sought only 
$20,000,000 from the Congress instead of say, $50,000,000, 
as suggested in The Worlds editorial of December 1st, 
1921. It was indeed very much this question which I 
myself asked in the speech of January 21, 1921, to which 
you refer. People also read Dr. Nansen's statements 
published by the Newspaper Enterprise Association and 
by the Christian Science Monitor, in which he appealed 
for funds in one country after another in Europe, raising 
over £1,250,000 in about four months. Dr. Nansen ad- 
mitted that transportation in Russia left much to be 
desired, but he insisted that his supplies go there. He 
had much more direct knowledge of the Russian famine 
than either I or Mr. Hoover. People also learned that 
the Friends were still appealing for funds, and getting 
them, and the Friends' supplies also were rpaching the 
starving in Russia. In England, an All-British Appeal 
for the Russian Famine was entrusted to Sir Benjamin 
Robertson. You can see its advertisement in the current 
issue of the Manchester Guardian. Nothing is said about 
inability to get the food purchased by this Committee 
to the starving. Do you or Mr. Hoover imply that tiiese 
people .are obtaining money under false pretenses? 

A short time ago I was in Canada. Col. Herbert J. 
Maclde, former member of the Canadian Parliament, who 
also has first hand knowledge of conditions in Russia, 
was conducting a Dominion-wide campaign for funds, and 
the Canadian Government was printing and handing 
out a ton and a half of circulars a day, free of cost, 
to bring the story of the famine to the people of Canada 
and to enlist their sympathy to send food into Russia. 
Mexico has sent one shipload of wheat and is sending 
another, to be distributed on the Volga by the Russian 
Red Cross. Italy has just sent a mission with supplies 
for 2,000,000 rations, daily, for distribution on the lower 
Volga. The German Red Cross and the Swedish Red 
Cross are doing yeoman service. All of this has been 
recounted in the daily press, where he who runs may read. 
It is not in the least necessary for me to give figures as 
to the transportation system in Russia. People who read 
their newspapers know that supplies are going into Russia 
every day that are not being sent in by the American 
Relief Administration, and they say: *Tf the Canadians 
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and the British and the Swedes and the Germans and the 
Italians and Dr. Nansen can get their liule gifts to the 
starving, so can we get ours there." They want to give. 
They want to help. Why in God's name should they not 
help their su£Fering fellow-men, if their hearts move them 
to it? 

And finally, the questions of the American public as 
to Mr. Hoover's accuracy in asserting that the transporta- 
tion system of Russia could not handle even all the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration supplies were frequently 
answered not by my figures at all, which few saw, but 
by published statements of Mr. Hoover's own men. You 
will recall that it was in January (before any ship carry- 
ing grain bought with the $20,000,000 had reached Russia) 
that the legend got about concerning the utter break- 
down of the Russian railways. Well, on January 28, 
Governor Goodrich, in The Sun^ declared that the trans- 
portation problem had been settled. On January 30, Mr. 
Walter L. Brown, Mr. Hoover's man, informed the Uni- 
versal Service that on transportation "we see our way 
clear to a successful outcome", and Mr. Brown made it 
even stronger to The Herald. On February 6, Col. 
Haskell told Walter Duranty, of The Times, that the Rus- 
sian railroad system was "equal to the task of trans- 
porting American grain to the famine areas." On the 
same date, Col. Gaskell, the A. R. A. transportation 
man, was equally optimistic. Dr. Nansen, on January 27, 
declared that 600,000 tons could be transported by the 
end of May and said of a story that it was impossible to 
transport supplies, "that men who, in pursuance of some 
political intrigue, invented such lies as these took a 
heavy responsibility, for they caused the loss of millions 
of lives." Mr. George Barr Baker spoke of "the astonish- 
ing efficiency with which our food is delivered"; Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge, sent to Russia by Mr. Hoover, admitted 
the transportation difficulties (which no one has 
denied) but added: "No doubt transportation will im- 
prove", going even further with the statement that "we 
have no cause to complain of any loss of our provisions, 
which reach their destination sometimes with disappoint- 
ing delay, but still which get there." 

All of these things naturally created in the minds of 
many people the impression that Mr. Hoover must be 
mistaken in asserting that the Russian railways were 
what stood between the starving of the Volga valley and 
life. And in the creation of this impression I had no part 
whatever. My paU in this whole business was to make 
public what information I had, carefully giving its source, 
so that none might be deceived as to its character. I 
endeavored in the speech to which you refer, to do pre- 
cisely what you say you are trying to do in your article, 
namely, to bring out into open and salutary discussion 
various questions which were being whispered about by 
people as something secret. What I was trying to get at 
was reports and reputed statements, etc., that were actually 
hurting the relief appeals of the Wardwell Committee and 
the Friends, and so were preventing generous people in 
this country from aiding the starving Russian peasants, 
while your article is aimed, 1 take it, at rfPOrts and 
reputed statements that you feel are hurting *the honor 
of Mr. Hoover and of the American people", as you put it. 

Aside from the fact that I cannot quite concede that 
the honor of the American people is necessarily bound 
up with Mr. Hoover's, I certainly feel, and I have felt all 
along, that this is not a personal matter. 1 have been 
interested in saving starving people, not Mr. Hoover s 
feelings; and while on each and every occasion in which 
I have written or spoken about this subject I have given 
Mr. Hoover full credit for his truly remarkable achieve- 
ment in Russia, I have devoted the bulk of my time rather 
to thinking about, working for and worrying over the 
surving people over there, and how to get food to them. 

For this reason, I see nothing gained in taking up your 
analysis of my figures, which were given in round num- 
bers and for the most part plainly stated as estimated, 
or in haggling over a matter of 700 tons a day one way 
or another. I did not say that all the southern ports 
could be used all the time; I merely suggested that they 
were there to be used. You speak of the silt in the Sea 



of Asoff, and yet 3,500 ton ships are now using the Sea 
of Asoff. You may object that this would require trans- 
shipment of cargoes. Well, what of it? If it means that 
the Don can be used to within fifty miles of the Volga 
and thus relieve the railway block, it it worth it, or not? 
As to ports. Naturally our Commission did not cable 
the name of every port in Russia to Mr. Hoover, nor 
did we think it necessary to remind CoL Haskell in our 
report of the existence of a railway wluch he had used 
for a year in 1919-1920— the Batum-Baku railway. When 
you say, therefore, that when in Russia, I thought there 
was only one practicable Black Sea port, Novorossisk, 
and that when I returned to America I took another 
view, you speak without knowledge. If you will get the 
hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture of 
March 2, 1922, you will find on pp. 245-299 some inter- 
esting reading. This document has been on file in Wash- 
ington since October 27, 1921. 

You will find among other things that Mr. Hoover Was 
fuUy aware of the extent of the famine on American 
testimony as far back as August 22, 1921, though he 
appeared before the House Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to ask a Congressional appropriation for relief pur- 
poses only December 13. You will find the whole railway 
situation in Russia discussed in detail, though idi. Hoover 
did not, so far as I know, refer to transportation difficulties 
in asking for his $20,000,000. You will also find that when 
our Commission started into Russia attempts were made 
to stop us and when that failed, to muzzle or censor what 
we might make public as to what we found "as apparently 
we did not understand correctly the viewpoint of the 
American public". It is not clear just what the viewpoint 
of the American public had to do with the facts of the 
famine. 

All of this is, perhaps, beside the point. Yon say, 
"everything turns on the question of transportation". And 
you add that 1 criticized Mr. Hoover heavily for not using 
all nine Black Sea ports. I did nothing of the sort. 
I do think that he might have been using the Black Sea 
ports earlier. You say that on August 8, Mr. Hoover 
proposed to use the Black Sea ports and that Litvinov 
insisted that the only practicable one was Novorossisk. 
Odessa was supposed to be impossible on account of 
brigandage and bad communications. I was in that part 
of Russia at the time. The stories of brigandage were mere 
rumors, and the alleged bad communications have not 
prevented Odessa from being used now. The statement 
that Batum was rejected as a part because there was a 
shorter haul to Tsaritsin is grotesque; if there were any 
truth in the claim of congestion of railways, that would 
be a reason for using another port and railway, not 
for arguing against such a course. The second reason, 
that the railway traverses a country not definitely under 
Soviet control is simply untrue. The XI Red Army is 
very much in control of the two Soviet Republics of 
Georgia and Azerbaijan. I traversed this line four times. 
The advantage of being able to use the Batum-Baku 
route and the Caspian Sea throughout the vrinter, to store 
supplies in Astrakhan, at the mouth of the Volga, so 
that they might be shipped north the moment the ice 
was out, is obvious. Your statement that Rostov, Tagan- 
rog, Kerch and Mariupol would discharge on the same 
railroad lines which are already congested by the^ sup- 
plies moving from Feodosia and Novorossisk, is simply 
fantastic. Sebastopol, Kerch and Feodosia discharge on 
the same main line. So do Berdiansk and Mariupol. But 
Taganrog and Rostov do not and neither do Odessa and 
Nikolaiev. 

You give a great many figures furnished by the A. R. A. 
as to tonnage the railways can handle. In our conference, 
Mr. Baker asserted that Russia lacked both cars and 
engines. There are 349,266 cars and some 7,000 locomo- 
tives in working order in Russia, and relief supplies 
have priority over all other railway traffic whatsoever. 
Today's New York Times contains a photograph of the 
first of the 950 new Swedish locomotives being delivered 
in Russia. Fifty were delivered last November. 

However, when Mr. Hoover persisted in his aisertions 
that the Rusdao railways could not handle all his sop- 
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plies, I asked the Russian Red Cross to cable to Russia 
as follows: 

**G>ntinaed assertions in American press that thonsands 
of tons of cargoes for the starving are held up in Baltic 
and Black Sea ports owing to inadequate internal trans- 
portation facilities are preventing further collections for 
the famine stricken. Cable immediately condition of 
transportation and the approximate daily railroad capacity 
from the ports to the famine region." 

To this enquiry the following succinct reply was re- 
ceived: 

''Statements in American press incorrect. Details by 
letter." 

The letter has arrived. It is most interesting, and I 
attach a translation for the benefit of the readers of The 
World. 

THE RED CROSS SOQETY OF RUSSIA 

63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

London, W. C 2. 

Representative for Great Britain: 

Mrs. V. N. Polovtaev, Ph. D. 

Our ref. 6/124 



understood between us that the whole of the wheat pur- 
chased is to be shipped from Atlantic ports not later than 
the 1st and 6th of March, respectively. 

Your New York office confirmed this understanding in 
their telegram No. 693 of the 17th January, in which they 
state that '*all purchases are for January shipment** how- 
ever, in the same telegram they promise **to get all on its 
way as quickly as humanly possible". 

In accordance with information received from your- 
selves the actual shipment of our Seed Wheat took plaoe 
as follows: 



To Baltic Ports 
carrying 7,563 tons 
7,266 



Dr. Dubrowsky, 
New York. 



Dear Sir: 
In reply to your telegram of March 28, your No. 570: 
The statements in the American press so far as they 
apply to Black Sea shipments are entirely without founda- 
tion. You will find sufficient evidence of this in the at- 
tached letter from A. R. C. 0. S. to the London office of 
the A. R. A. in regard to Hoover's statement on the sub- 
ject of railway transportation in Russia. I am enclosing 
copy of this letter, which has been reprinted in one of 
the English agricultural magazines. 

The statements in the American press, so far as they 
apply to the Baltic ports, have even less foundation. As 
a matter of fact, only one Baltic port has been handling 
American shipments, namely, Reval. Petrograd and Riga 
are ice-bound; Libau has only a narrow gauge railway 
connection with Russia, while the port of Windau is too 
shallow. Reval is the only port left and the following are 
the figures of the movement of caigoet for Roada from 
that port, in English tons: 



S. S. "Acquarius' 
" "Argus" 

" "Gasconier" " 5,606 

" "Castellano" " 6,897 " 

" "Kledo" •* 5,727 - 

" "Eastern Crown" " 5.150 " 

" "Meanticut" " 7,664 " 

" "Tenafly" " 5,521 " 

" "Flangeriand" " 9,783 " 

" "Hinckley" " 5,612 " 

" "Westmead" " 6,531 " 

April 3, 1922. " "Eastern Admiral" " 8,362 " 

To Black Sea Ports 

S. S. "Eastern Ocean" carrying 6,988 tons 

" "Lloyd" " 4,022 " 

" "Eastern Gkde" " 4,671 " 

"Narvo" " 7,198 " 

"Eastern Qty" " 8,024 " 



sailed 24/1/22 
1/2/22 
2/3/22 
" 6/2/22 
" 10/2/22 
" 16/2/22 
" 16/2/22 
" 17/2/22 
" 18/2/22 
" 20/2/22 
" 24/2/22 
" 27/2/22 

sailed 30/1/22 

6/2/22 

" 7/2/22 

" 14/2/22 

" 22/2/22 



Wetk Ending 


Arnved 


Dispatched 


Left Over 


Feb. 4 






8317 


11 .... 


4,350 


9340 


3,027 


18 .... 


515 


3332 


210 


25 .... 


9,484 


4395 


5,299 


Mar«h 4 .... 


43,872 


114806 


37,965 


11 .... 


18,048 


24,736 


31,277 


18 .... 


8,112 


20.382 


19,007 


25 .... 


7,952 


14364 


12,807 


26-30.... 


41322 


14364 


39,765 



It it dear from these figures that despite the very 
difficult situation created by the arrival of cargoes in 
uneven amounts in this way, Reval is handling the 
task satisfactorily. The movement of rail traffic is being 
rapidly adapted to meet the requirements of arriving 
freight. 

It will be noted that during 30 days of March 120,000 
tons of freight arrived, of which amount 82,000 tons were 
dispatched into the interior of Russia. 
Yours truly, 

V. N. PoLorrsiv. 
(Copy) 

March 7, 1922. 
The American Relief Administration, 
67 Eaton Square, S. W. 

Dear Sirs: 

Subject: Shipmerus of Seed WheaL 
U oar negotiations with yourselves re g arding the pur- 
chase of Seed Wheat for our aeoount it was definitely 



Now changed to the Baltic. 

You will see from the above not only was our Wheat 
not shipped during the specified period but the bulk of 
it was actually shipped during the latter half of February 
only. 

It is quite unnecessary for us to point out to yon the 
importance for Russia to get her seeds in time. It was 
through your offices in Moscow, that our friends there 
were advised to purchase seed wheat for arrival in ports 
not later than by the middle of March. As the position 
stands now we can hardly expect a half of the whole 
quantity to reach its destination even by the time specified 
by your own people. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) B. Crysin. 

There is something plainly wrong here. You have the 
official Russian statistics, and you have Mr. Hoover's. 
The latter*8 not unnaturally tend to prove a preconception 
that Mr. Hoover voiced before any American ship carry- 
ing grain bought with the $20,000,0()0 appropriation reached 
Russia. I do not pretend to judge between these two 
statements, but it is obviously inadmissible to say that 
I am talking without sufficient knowledge when I have 
these facts, isn*t it? 

One further point. When the legend of the complete 
breakdown of the Russian railway system did not stop 
the flow of independent relief to Russia, it was suddenly 
found that the famine was all over. Mr. Hoover had 
saved Russia. I would to God he had! But Governor 
Goodrich's statement of April 6 that "no Russian will die 
of hunger after April 20, if the railroads are able to move 
food to the American Relief Administration's distribution 
centers", Col. Haskell's declaration on March 30 that ''the 
peak of the famine has been passed," Mr. Walter Lyman 
Brown's assertion of April 15 that "America has broken 
the back of the biggest famine in the world's history" 
and Mr. Hoover's report to the President that he "now 
had the famine in the Volga vaUey under control" leave me 
unconvinced. All of these gentlemen said last December 
that 15,000,000 people were starving in the Volga valley 
then. On January 24, The World reported that 7,000,000 
children and adults in the Ukraine must be added lo 
this appalling figure. 

Now if all the 575,000 tons of food sent to Russia by 
the American Relief Administration were at this moment 
in its distribution centers and had been there since Feb- 
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niary 1, — ^which was not the case by any manner of means 
—not 6,000,000 of the 15,000,000 whom the President, 
in his message to the G>ngre8S of December 6, 1921, said 
had been ^'plunged into grievous famine'* could have been 
saved. The official famine statistics of Russia are as 
follows, from Russian Information and Review of April 
15, 1922: 

Rural Urban 

Famine stricken .. 20,749,000 2^98,000 23,147,000 
Bad harvest 2,837,000 151,000 2,988,000 



Total 23,586,000 2,549,000 26,135,000 

President Kalinin, of the Russian Soviet Republic, in a 
pamphlet published by the International Red Cross at 
Geneva on March 21, 1922, and circulated by it to stimu- 
late further relief, says: 

**You have the total number of famine-etricken persons 
officially estimated at the present time at 22,000,000. In 
addition to this there are about 3,000,000 officially re- 
garded as on the verge of starvation, but in my estimation 
5,000,000 is a figure more likely to be correct. This means 
that this disaster affects no less than 27,000,000 to 28,000,- 
000 people.** 

In the face of these figures, of Dr. Nansen's declaration 
of March 24 that "the danger of renewed famine — which 
would mean the death in torture of still more millions 
of our fellow men next winter — becomes greater and 
greater**, for the American Relief Administration to send 
out at about that same date, the publicity statement I 
have before me with the heading in capitals, underlined: 
STARVATION IS ENDED! is to accept a frightful re- 
sponsibility. 

I have only one position. I want to see as many pitiful, 
innocent victims of a stupendous disaster saved as it is 
humanly possible to save. Mr. Hoover has done great 
work. I am the first to recognize it. But there is greater 
work still to do. Why rest on our oars? There are diffi- 
culties — terrible difficulties — ^I know. Mr. Hoover has sur- 
mounted others in his life, and can surmount these, I am 
convinced. You may say it will require a miracle. May 
be so. But I believe in miracles. Don*t you? 

Paxton Hibben. 



Our New Address 

is 201 West 13th St 

Room 31 
New York, N. Y. 



Our subscription price is $2.50 per year; 
$1.25 for six months. We appear twice a 
month, on the first and fifteenth. Send us a 
list of friends who would like to receive 
sample copies. 

A pleasant way of making money during 
the Summer is by selling subscriptions for 
Soviet Russia. Write us for information on 
the subject. 



DEBS MAKES NEW REUEF APPEAL 

Asks Machinery and Tools for Soviet Russia 
T N connection with the International Tool Drive 
*■ for Soviet Russia, Eugene V. Debs has just 
issued the following appeal to the American work- 
ers in behalf of the Friends of Soviet Russia, who 
are conducting the campaign in this country: 
All Can Unite Upon This Issue 

"This is the one issue upon which we can all 
unite; the one crying demand to which we can all 
respond; the one supreme duty we are all bound 
to perform. It matters not how we may be at 
variance upon other matters, we recognize a com- 
mon obligation to our starving Russian comrades 
and their families. 

"The Russian revolutionists staked and sacrificed 
everything in the struggle for human emancipa- 
tion; tormented by hunger pangs, they fought in 
rags the combined autocracy of the world; they 
stood their ground and shed their brave blood not 
only in their own defense, but to give liberty to the 
workers of every land on earth; and now that they 
are face to face with grim and relentless starva- 
tion the workers of this and every other country 
on the globe are charged with the solemn respons- 
ibility for their relief and rescue. 

"A splendid beginning has been made here in 
America and all credit is due to the workers with- 
out regard to their affiliation who have imited with 
loyal hearts and willing hands in this great human- 
itarian work. But this beginning must be followed 
up, enlarged, and persisted in to the utmost to 
meet the magnitude and urgency of the demand. 

Tools and Machinery Must Be Supplied Now 

"It is not food alone that is now needed for 
our starving fellow-beings in Russia. Farming 
machinery must be supplied and for this ample 
funds must be collected without delay. We are 
advised that unless everything possible is done to 
combat the calamity, a repetition of the famine is 
possible next year. The necessary seed did not 
arrive in time to supply the full demand for the 
spring sowing. Machinery was painfully lacking, 
while horses and cattle had to a large extent been 
devoured by the famishing natives. 

'To supply the necessary machinery to the Rus- 
sian people in this desperate crisis is peculiarly 
the duty of the workers of the world. They have 
it in their power to provide the means with which 
this machinery, so vitally essential at this supreme 
juncture, may be supplied to the Russian people. 
Call to Share in the Emancipation of the Future 

"With the machinery to cultivate the soil, agri- 
culture can be at once revived and the suffering 
people made secure against future famine. Let 
us at once get into action in every village, town, 
and city throughout the country in responding to 
this final appeal of our famine-scourged, desper- 
ately struggling Russian comrades and fellow- 
workers, and by rescuing them and their loved ones 
from their impending fate, in the spirit of our 
common kinship, prove ourselves wortliy to share 
in the emancipation of the future for which they 
have made the supreme sacrifice." 
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State Salaries Go to Russian Relief 



In the Contribution List, which begins below, we do 
not want our readers to overlook Numbers 9438 and 9564. 
The former of these was accompanied by the following 
letter from Harry Winitsky: 

Dear G)mrades: 

Attached hereto is a check for the sum of $8.48, 
which represents the salary I received from the 
state of New York for the two years and two 
months I spent in prison. I regret that I cannot 
make it more at present but this money represents 
two years of labor for the cause. I appeal to 
every man and woman of the working class to 
gire and give liberally to the cause of Soviet 



Russia. Workers, show yotur solidarity, stand by 
your comrades in Russia who are blazing the trail 
for a better world. Harry Winitsky. 

Contribution No. 9564 came together with the following 
letter from C. E. Ruthenberg and I. E. Ferguson: 
To The Friends of Soviet Russia: 

The 113.11 herewith was earned during a year 
and a half in prison paid for by the State of New 
York at l%c per day. This money has cost us 
more than anything else in our lives. We gladly 
give it to the cause of the Russian workers and 
peasants. C E. Ruthenberg, 

I. E. Ferguson. 



Relief Contributions, May 1-15 

The foUomng is a complete list of contributions received at the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia, 
201 West 13th St„ during the first half of May. Is your contribution listed here? With each name on the list 
appears the serial number on the official National Office receipt issued to the contributor. For explanation of the 
abbreviations F, S, R,, S. T, A. S. R,, RC, see the note at the head of the Contribution List in the May 1 issue of 
Soviet Russia. 



Jl«e. N0. 



CmttribtUors 



Amount Rec. No. 



8836 Yan UrgaUnae, RC, Palmer. 

Man. 7.00 

8837 J. H. Reae. R. C, Washincton. 

D. C 6.00 

8838 Chaa. Zdtelhack, WxMtfield. 

N. J 5.00 

8839 Mr. ft Mrs. W. J. Doran. Cuya- 
hoga Falls, 5.00 

8840 Caapar Wallpe, RC, Elk. Cal. 5.00 

8841 O. R. Barnea, Jefferaon. Ohio lOO 

8842 A. L. Kooperman, Chicago, 111. 5.00 

8843 K. Antothinko, Detroit. Mich. 5.00 

8844 Harry Victor. N. Y. C 15.00 

8845 Ida H. Williams. Greensbnrg. 

Pa 5.00 

8846 Clara A. Slade. Sanu Ana. Cal. 5.00 

8847 Una laaacaon, RC, N. Y. C. 4.00 

8848 Lucile £. Shafer, Pittaburgh. Pa. 2.00 

8849 J. B. I. U. of A.. No. 828, 
Bristol, Conn 2.00 

8850 Dorie Aggers, White Salmon. 
Waah. 2.00 

8851 Mrs. L. Baraelt, N. Y. C 2.00 

8852 L. C. Valera, Akron, 1.00 

8853 Charley Potter. RC, Yuma. Aria. 32.75 

8854 Peter Maczuiak, RC, SUckrille. 

Pa 11.25 

8855 John Sebestyen. AC, West Allis. 

Wis 10.80 

8856 Angelo Conz, RC, Northampton, 

Maaa. 10.50 

8857 Leo W. Pokomy, Lawton, Okla. 1.50 

8858 A- Z. Anderson, Curlew, Wash. 4.19 

8859 W. H. Marcon. Albemi, BC... 3.75 

8860 Walter Somppi. RC» Marengo, 

Wis. ^.. 3.25 

8861 Mike Krsnholm, AC, Bryant, 

Wash 17.75 

8862 Wm. J. Schwanekamp, Eggers- 

Tille. N. Y 12.50 

8863 Louis Upfert. RC, Wilkea-Barre, 

Pa 10.50 

8864 L. E. Sucy, RC, Niagara FaUa, 

N. Y 9.50 

8865 Housewirea Federation, Crooka- 

ton, Minn 8.80 

8866 Sam Walkonen. RC, PennelTille, 

N. Y 7.05 

8867 M. M. Bryan, MarahaUtown, la. 5.00 

8868 J. H. Thoroughnies, Denrer, 

CoL 2.00 

8869 Louis I. Forten, Saa Frandaeo, 

Cal 2.50 J 

8870 John Crawford, Phoenix, Aria. 3.75 I 

8871 Nathan Slegel, RC, ETanatoa, 

ni 4.50 : 

8872 F. S. R. Branch, N. Y. C 321.45 

8873 John MaatU, RC, Marengo, 

Wia. 7.50 ' 

8874 Finniah Soc. Local, Minising. j 
Mich 6.75 i 

8875 S. J. JaiTe, RC, Flint, lAich. 6.50 

8876 Udor Leaonaky, JIC. Brooklyn 5.50 . 



Contributors 



Amount 



8877 
8878 
8879 

8880 

8881 

8882 



8890 
8891 
8892 
8893 

8894 
8895 



8899 
8900 

8901 

8902 

8903 

8904 
8905 

8906 

8907 
8908 

8909 
8910 

8911 
8912 
8913 

8914 
8915 
8916 

8917 
8918 

8919 

8920 



Wm. Lunger. Plainfield, N. J. 5.00 

L. E. Blochman, Berkeley, Cal. 5.00 
Boot & Shoe Workers* Union. 

Paducah, Ky 5.00 

Famina Scout Club No. 7, Hart' 

ford. Conn 5.00 

John Strasser, RC, Onolosko. 

Wash 5.00 

Workmen's Circle No. 36, NYC 5.00 

Louis Musel, Bioghamton. N. Y. 5.00 

E. Israelite, Brooklyn, N. Y... 5.00 

R. B. Hayes, Redding. Cal.... 4.00 

Jacob Plasa, RC, Fairfax, Wash. 3.00 

G. A. Lindauer, Seattle, Wash. 3.00 

Axel Johnaon, Seattle, Waah. 1.00 
Florence Lindauer, Seattle. 

Wash 1.00 

John Kloes, RC, Brooklyn 3.00 

Mrs. Mary Frey, N. Y. C 2.00 

S. Sirotnik, Youngstswn, Ohio 5.00 
Mrs. Rubinowitx, Dorchester. 

Mass 2.00 

N. Rosenberg. RC, N. Y. C..... 2.00 
John N. Bodendick. El Centro, 

Cal 8.75 

EUa. Lindeman, N. Y. C 5.00 

G. Mordhorat, RC, Bklyn, N. Y. 7.25 

Nate T. Rickey, Akron, Ohio 4.25 

Soc. Party, Camden, N. J 2.50 

Frank Makela, RC, Fort Bragg, 

Cal 18.00 

Jos. Murrin, RC, Chlsholm, 

Minn 47.00 

Francia Dimes. RC, Oakland 

Beach. Calif 11.00 

B. K. Wheeler, Esq., Butte, 

Mont 10.00 

Gottlieb Wurst, RC, N. Y. C. 9.00 
Louis Saare, RC, Santa Roaa, 

Cal 5.00 

Geo. Hofmann. Pratt, Kans.... 5.00 

U. Fruch, Belair, Md 5.00 

E. N. Crandell. RC, Radville, 

Sask 4.00 

Friend, Chicago, lU 2.00 

Mrs. R. T. McGinis, Alice, Arm. 

BC 2.00 

H. Finkel, Phila.. Pa 1.00 

Kathleen Dighton. N. Y. C..... 1.00 

A. Denlsrlch, List, Maynard, 

Mass 15.60 

Chaa. Eiaenberg, Rochester ,N.Y. 1.25 

Wm. Gustke, Rochester, N. Y. 2.50 
Richard Boecker, Rochester, 

N. Y 2.50 

Karl Wieatner, Rochester, N. Y. 1.50 
M. A. Rothmund in Memory of 

B. M. R., Rochester, N. Y... 5.00 
Alex Robertson, RC, Wataan. 

Saak. 12.40 

Al. Schneider, RC, San Fran* 

daoo, Cal 11.50 



Roe. No. 



Contributors 



Amount 



8921 A. Schens, RC, Niagara Falla, 

N. Y 8.50 

8922 P. Hlebofsky, East MoUne, 111. 1.75 

8923 Wojdech Rabijak, RC, Chicago 
Heights, 111 30.00 

8924 VacloT Hlayaty. New Badea, HI. 9.10 

8925 Sam Makila, RC, Oxark. Mich. 6.00 

8926 Workera Hall Soc. of MiUwart, 
Arthyde, Minn 10.70 

8927 F. F. Local, Gowan. Mian 66.30 

8928 F. F. Local, Temple, Me 27.95 

8929 F. F. Local, RC, Marquette, 

Mich 41.50 

8930 Mrs. Almo Harja, Gile-Montreal, 

• Wis 18.60 

8931 F. S. R. Branch, Chicago, 111. 3,000.00 

8932 F. S. R. Branch. Portland, Ore. 140.00 

8933 F. S. R. Branch, Quincy, Maaa. 80.00 

8934 F. S. R. Branch, Worcester, 

Mass 60.00 

8935 E. Behuke, RC, Lyons Farms, 

N. J 58.00 

8936 V. Andraieff, RC, Rosenberg, 

Ore 55.00 

8937 P. Dogon, RC, Kingcome Hirer, 

B. C 40.00 

8938 W. E. Kelly, Coll., KetUe Falls, 

Wash 37.00 

8939 Thos. Beattie, RC, Edmonton. 
Alberta 35.00 

8940 F. S. R. Branch. Salt Uke Qty, 

Utah 34.00 

9041 G. F. Young, RC, Washington, 

D. C 31.00 

8942 Jamea Jupanoff, RC, Powell, 

S. D 29.00 

8943 George Ray, RC, Winlock, 

Wash 28.00 

8944 J. Braito, RC, Benicia, Cal.... 27.00 

8945 Martti Salmi, RC, Wilton. N.H. 24.00 

8946 Hungarian Section, F. S. R., 

N. Y. C 750.00 

8947 Friti ft Loniae Lobeck, RC, San 
Franciaco. Cal 21.00 

8948 Mra. Ruth S. Baldwin, Bklyn. 20.00 

8949 M. Voorheea. Berkeley, Cal... 20.00 

8950 F. S. R. Branch, Eyerett, Wash. 20.00 

8951 Edw. O. Stems. RC, Columbus, 

Ohio 19.00 

8952 Too. Rudy, JtC. Chicago, 111. 17.00 

8953 Henry Catoai, RC, Casaidy V. I. 

B. C. 16.00 

8954 Carl Bramln, RC, Dallas, Tex. 16.00 

8955 Serazi Alaane, RC, Superior, 

WiB. 15.00 

8956 F. S. R. Lithuaian Section, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 3,033.92 

8957 F. S. R. Branch. HayerhiU, 

Maaa. 300.00 

958 Waayl Chomey, Lecture ft Ball, 

Amherat, Mass. 150.00 

8959 M. Zaborowsky, JtC. Montreal. 

Can. 22.00 
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Rt€. No. 



CoHtributon 



Amount Ree. No. 



8960 C. Dngoner, RC, QevcUnd, O. 
•961 Dmytro KlMtynaik, RC, Hemp* 

•lead. L. I 

8963 T. Poliichnk, RC, Man 

8963 J. Chnkin, RC, Chicago, DI... 

8964 F. Belyk. RC, Girard. Ohio.. 

8965 P. Motenlco, RC, ChicagoJlL 

8966 N. P. Marin, San Pedro. Cal. 

8967 Teo. Eremeew, N, Y. C 

8968 Paul Schneider, RC, Omaha, 
Neb 

8969 N. Kraaener, RC, San Frandaco, 
Cal 

8970 S. Andreevakj, RC, Shenandoah, 
Pa 

8971 Karl Chop. RC, Pittabnrgh, Pa. 

8972 Pete Balsnn. RC, Pittabnrgh, Pa. 

8973 Daniel RarchulL, RC, Pittabnrgh, 
Pa. 

8974 W. Owcxyaikow, RC, Akron, O. 

8975 John Koahel, RC, Whiting. Ind. 

8976 Feodor Tehako. RC, Chicago, III 

8977 S. Babij. RC, Waterloo. Ont. 

8978 Max Bobreck, RC, Detroit, 
Mich 

8979 Wolter Wojewodzki. RC, Detroit, 
Mich 

8980 M. Homenock, RC, Montreal, 
Can 

8981 John Kachmar. RC, Detroit. 
Mich 

8982 Ann Ballaoah. RC, • Saginaw. 
Mich. 

8983 Frank Renko, AC. Lorington, 
111 

8984 V. BortOT, MeadviUe. Pa 

8985 C. J. Olree. R. C, Bedford, 
Mich. 

8986 Joa. H. Barberlch. RC, So. 
Omaha, Neb 

8987 Workere Hall Concert, Gibaraa 
Landing.. BC 

8988 Carl Johnaon. Davie-Miami, Fla. 

8989 John R. Boyd. RC, MUea aty. 
Mont 

8990 M. A. Raginaki, RC, Plymouth. 
Pa 

1991 W. C. Raymond, RC, Portland. 
Ore 

8992 John Lee, RC, Dulnth. Minn. 

8993 John Viroatek. Pittabniii^. Pa. 

8994 John Janahewita. Seattle. Waah. 

8995 A. M. Coffen, M. D., Bklyn. 

8996 G. G. King, Yarrow, Pa 

8997 Carl Wittke, RC, Colnmbna. O. 

8998 E. S. Cordoio. Richmond. Va. 

8999 B. W. Freeman, CoUineville, HI. 

9000 Dr. Sidney B. Levy, N. Y. C 

9001 D. Broder. RC, N. Y. C 

9002 A. Zaun. RC, N. Y. C. 

9003 Emil Uedtke, RC, N. Y. C 

9004 Katherine B. Bennett, RC, Kato- 
nah, N. Y 

9005 K. Petronia, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

9006 B. Pcderaon, RC, Warren. Ore. 

9007 T. E. Arerill. RC, Rockland, 
Me 

9008 H. De Ridder, N. Y. C 

9009 E. Mailer. Aabnry Park, N. J. 

9010 M. McNeill. RC, Pittabur^, Pa. 

9011 Margaret M. BUir, RC, Bon Air, 
Va 

9012 Otto Makela. RC, Highbridge. 
Wia 

9013 Oacar Wuari. RC, Highbridge. 
^ig 

9014 Helen ' * B. Coldenberg, ' RC, 
N. Y. C 

9015 Marie LutUch. RC, N. Y. C. 

9016 Anton Lotina. RC, N. Y 

9017 Thomaa Umara. RC, N. Y 

9018 Frank VanUcich. RC, N. Y. C. 

9019 John LynUch. RC, N. Y. C 

9020 Jose LuUch. RC, N. Y. C 

9021 Mike Loich, AC. N .Y. C 

9022 Frank Hendch. RC, N. Y. C... 

9023 Peter Koaick. RC, N. Y. C 

9024 Joa. Bonifadch, RC, N. Y. C. 

9025 Frank MilceUch, RC, N. Y. C. 

9026 Anthony Segulja. RC, N. Y. C 

9027 Marion Gardiner. RC, N. Y. C. 

9028 Geo. Spicer. RC, N. Y. C 

9029 Nick Spicer, RC, N. Y. C 

9030 John FabUnch, AC, N. Y. C. 

9031 Andrew Manaam, AC, N. Y. C. 

9032 H. Pantach. AC. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

9033 Looia Zncher. AC. N. Y. C 

90M Saml Finniakeind. AC. Far 

Rockaway. N. Y 

9085 V. MoMnu. AC. N. Y. C... 



22.00 

22.00 
17.00 
16.00 
8.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 

215.25 

22.50 

21.50 
10.60 
22.00 

13.75 
18.43 
16.75 
14.50 
14.05 

13.75 

13.50 

13.50 

12.50 

5.10 

4.75 
1.75 

13.00 

13.00 

12.00 
12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 
11.08 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
7.00 
27.00 
29.00 

15.00 
5.00 
5.00 

3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 

1.00 

.50 

.50 

5.50 
2.00 
.25 
.50 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
.25 
.50 
.50 
.25 
.25 
.50 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
5.25 
1.00 

1.00 
5.00 



Contribufri 



9036 L. Igelheimer. AC. N. Y. C. 

9037 Harry Cohen. AC. N. Y. C 

9038 P. Goldwater, AC. N. Y. C... 

9039 M. Temple. AC. N .Y. C 

9040 Sarah Nutkia. AC. Bklyn. N. Y. 

9041 Mra. Ruth. AC, N. Y. C 

9042 I. Kirschner, AC, Bklyn. N.Y. 

9043 Chairlady Lion Coatume Ca., 
AC, N. Y. C 

9044 B. Pantnck. AC. N. Y. C 

9045 Frank WBchtler. Vananda. Mont. 

9046 Al U16g. AC. N. Y. C 

9047 F. Franklin. AC. Jeraey Qty. 
N. J 

9048 HiUel Newman. AC. Brooklyn 

9049 Harry A Unri Keakinen. AC. 
Ama ja. Cuba 

9050 Viola Keakinen. AC, Omaja- 
Oriente. Cuba 

9051 Era Keakinen. AC. Omaja- 
Oriente. Cuba 

9052 Juan Rubio. AC. Omaja-Oriente. 
Cuba 

9053 Mary DeHaff. AC. Omaja-Oriente. 
Cuba 

9054 Mra. Bloaaer. AC. Omaja- 
Oriente. Cuba 

9055 Mrs. Arter. AC. Omaja-Oriente, 
Cuba 

9056 Nathan WilUams. AC. Omaja- 
Oriente, Cuba 

9057 Felipe Rojos. AC. Omaja- 
Oriente. Cuba 

9058 Angel Femandes. AC. Omaja- 
Oriente. Cuba 

9059 Wm. D. Boitel. AC .Omaja- 
Oriente. Cuba 

9060 Juana Peres. AC. Omaja-Oriente. 
Cuba 

9061 Julia Alvares. AC. Omaja- 
Oriente. Cuba 

9062 Joaeph Adamakl. AC. BufTalo. 
N. Y 

9063 Matt Lehtinen. AC. Ashtabula. 
Ohio 

9064 J. A. Bamea, San Francisco. 
Cal 

9065 Leo. Schersinger. AC, PlainEeld, 
N. J 

9066 Harriet W. Pattecaan. Randolph. 
Vt 

9067 Salome Jackaon. Flonrtown. Pa. 

9068 Albert StoU, AC, andnnad. O. 

9069 R. L. Cambridge. Maaa 

9070 Annie Hanck. AC, N. Y. C... 

9071 O. A. Olaon. AC. Bklyn. N. Y. 

9072 George Biederman. AC. Cindn- 
nati. O 

9073 Anonymous, N. Y. C 

9074 Albert Adama, AC. Grueth. 
Tenn 

9075 Rud. S. Goedecke. AC. Brook- 
lyn. N. Y 

9076 E. Baum. AC. Buffalo. N. Y. 

9077 J. Wegramph. AC. Brooklyn 

9078 Anton Urevitch, AC. Wilton. 
N. Dakota 

9079 A. Korenchuk. A. C. Chelsea. 
Maaa 

9080 Jos. Milay, CoU. Bayonne, NJ. 
9080 The following contributed to thia 

amount: Fred Lohr SOc, Chria- 
tian Fuhrman 1.00. Emil Schwa- 
uk 50c. Aloia Ruater 1.00, Fred 
Velepec 50c, M. Semolich 50c, 
Silvio Petroinio 1.00, Vincent 
Bradeaich 1.00, Looia Lucca 
2.00, Anna Poldrugo 2.00, Mary 
MiUy 2.00. Joa. lAiUy 2.00. 
9061 A. Hordsevich, Diamondville. 
Wyo 

9082 Adolf Lntt. AC. Qeveland. O. 

9083 L Botoa. AC. Bklyn. N. Y 

9064 C. A. Dekker. AC, Rochester, 

Mich 

9085 Fred Waahbum A W. G. Spen- 
cer, Battle Creek, Mich. 

9086 John Rdch, AC. N. Y. C. 

9087 Peter Colaprete, Phila. Pa 

9088 Wm. Green. Orleana. Cal 

S|089 Joa. Buhler. A. C. Woodhaven, 

N. Y 

9090 Jonaa B. Brynjolfosn. Canyon 
Gty, Ore 

9091 Larkin L. Danlela, AC, Clayton. 
N. M 

9092 Dolly F. Hoffmann. Syncnae. 
N. Y 

9093 U. G. Moor*. AC. SwttU. 
Waah 



1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1. 00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.75 
2.00 
3.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

.50 

.60 

.20 

.50 

1.00 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.10 

.40 

.50 

.40 

5.00 

6.78 

5.00 

2.10 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.84 
6.00 
5.00 

5.00 
2.00 

1.00 

2.00 
6.00 
5.00 

20.00 

29.00 
16.00 



10.00 
8.00 
7.00 

43.00 

6.00 
14.25 
2.00 
5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

S.00 

5.80 



Rtc. Ac. 



Contributors 



9094 Dr. Levi Parker. Newton High- 

lands. Maaa. 5.00 

9095 C. F. Stnrman. Detrdt. Mich. 5.00 

9096 Oacar Tannhanaer. Loa Angeles, 

Cal 5,00 

9097 May Walden. Avon Park. FU. 5.00 

9098 P. Maurice McMahon, Hilo. 
Hawaii 5.00 

9099 Fred L. Comstock, Jamaica. 

N. Y 5.00 

9100 Mark Merwin. N. Y. C 5.00 

9101 Jos. Shanta. Vallejo. Cal 5.00 

9102 Benj. Hammerachlag. Brooklyn 4.00 

9103 Harry Melnirk, AC. N. Y. C 4.00 

9104 Fred Fickaa. AC. San Diego. 

Cal 4.00 

9105 Frank Uydebouck. AC. N. Y. C 3.00 

9106 Mra. M.E.David. San Frandaco. 

Cal 1.00 

9107 Max Lehman. AC. Sturgis. So. 

Dak 3.00 

9108 Carl Johnaon. AC. St. Looia. 

Mo 3.00 

9109 Ladtitia Moore Conard. Crin- 

nell. la 3.00 

9110 Ward Kepler. Johnstown. Pa. 2.00 

9111 K. G. Lohre. FaUon. Nev 2.00 

9112 T. Hoffman. AC, Stratford. 

Conn 2.00 

9113 Peter Hinabeiger. Granda Minn. 2.00 

9114 John E. Wieat. Tacoma, Waah. 2.00 

9115 WilUam KauUch, San Frandaco. 

Cal 2.00 

9116 H. C. Weeka. N. Y. C 2.00 

9117 A. Karpi. San Franciaco. Cal. 2.00 

9118 R. W. Bassett. Hood River, Ore. 2.00 

9119 A. H. Lynn. AC. WhiteEah. 

Mont 2.00 

9L20 Henry Morak, St. Paul, Minn. 1. 00 

9121 Rnasian Famine Relief Com.. 
Anaonia, Conn 300.00 

9122 F. S. R. Branch, San Frandaco. 

Cal 100.00 

9123 F. S. R. Branch, Chicago. 111. 2.000.00 

9124 Lucy Hall. Watertown. Wis. 200.00 

9125 F. S. R. Branch. Chicago. HI. 1.000.00 

9126 Theo. Tallay LiaU. Udca. N.Y. 94.45 

9127 F. S. R. Branch. AC. Lowell. 

Maaa 86.49 

9128 B. Levine, New Bedford. Maaa. 97.50 

9129 O. B. U.. AC, Juneau. Alaaka Tt.M 

9130 Hermann W. Herrlich. Scotia. 

N. Y 89.52 

9131 L A. of M. Ns. 112, St. Paul. 

Minn 69.25 

9132 Unity Benefit Aaa'n, Brighton. 

Mass 43.22 

9133 A L D L D. Brighton, Maaa. 12.08 

9134 Finnish AthleUc Club. Painea- 

dsle. Mich 44.65 

9135 Fin. Soc. Local, AC, Woodland. 

Waah 44.50 

9136 S. S. J. Osaasto. AC. North- 

port. Wash 86.50 

9137 W. H. Marcon. Albemi. BC. 

Can 20.51 

9138 J. J. Molyaa. Auburn. N. Y. 23.50 

9139 Wddon Hall CoU.. Weldon. 

Mont 21.87 

9140 Fred Hieber, AC, N. Y. C 21.80 

9141 E.Kawkly A B.Argiewics, Uata. 
Detrdt. Mich 22J0 

9142 E. Kowkly A B. Argewics. Uat, 
Detroit. Mich lO.SO 

9143 E. Kowkly A B. Argiewicx. AC. 
Detroit. Mich 5.00 

9144 John Nigra. AC. CoUinsviUe, 

in 15.65 

9145 WoUy Pswlowski. AC. Roma. 

N. Y 12.20 

9146 J. Faull, AC, Vancouver. BC 10.38 

9147 Centra] Labor Council. Tacoma. 

Wash 9.10 

9148 Carl Ivanatrom. AC. Eaat Molina, 

111 8.25 

9149 L. W. Hammond, AC, Fillmore. 

Cal 7M 

9150 Joe Greavair, AC, Warren. O. 7.50 

9151 A. Korhel. AC. Endicott. N. Y. i.75 

9152 ChrisUne Berg. AC. Bklyn. N.Y. i.S« 

9153 F. S. R. Branch. Spokane. 

Waah IM 

9154 United Tradea Conndl. Watt 
BrownaviUe. Pa 2J6 

9155 Wm. E. Kerr. Chicago. HI... tM 

9156 C. H. SUnaon. Spokane, Waah. MO 

9157 Theoaophical Society. Norfolk. 

Va tM 

9158 O. Krotman. Nntley. N. J %M 
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9159 Don D. McHale. RC, Lot As- 

felet, Cal 2.50 

9160 S. Laalo, RC, Dotroit. Mich... 2.50 

9161 durlM T. Watldna, Bentdn, 

ni 2.02 

9US Jacob Uoaitala, RC, Brantwood. 

Wia. 2.25 

9163 F. S. R. Branch, Syiacaae, N.Y. 50.00 

9164 H. A., RC, Waahinfton. D. C. 28.00 

9165 Dr. S. D. Wooda, RC, Connella- 

TiUe, Pa 25.00 

9166 C. Gray, Grandlawn, Alberta 4.85 

9167 J. Crow. Gibaona Unding. BG. .97 

9168 I. Popka. Jachine Lockey, Que. .97 

9169 R. Champion. Liata, DanrUle, 

ni 20.00 

9170 Matd Woaala, RC, Wdrton, W. 
Virginia 16.00 

9171 L. Nierman, RC, SanU Cms. 

Cal 15.00 

9172 Mary Souknp. Neffa, Ohio.... 10.00 

9173 Albert KotUk. Neffa, Ohio.... 2.00 

9174 Frank Schwab. RC, Weat New 

York. N. J 10.00 

9175 J. Melnick. MD. RC, Portland. 

Me. 10.00 

9176 George Lawrence, RC, Qorer. 

dale. B. C 10.00 

9177 Walter Nelaon, RC, So. Royal- 

aton. Maaa 10.00 

9178 Looia Crokarta. Downey, Cal... 10.00 

9179 J. Wallace Grayaon, RC, San 
Antonio. Tex 10.00 

9180 W. W. Comax. Sacremanto, CaL 2.00 

9181 S. S. Oaaato, RC, Kenoaha, 

Wia. 16.50 

9182 Joacf Moraweti. RC, San Fran- 

ciaco. Cal 16.00 

9183 B. Soger. Coll.. Oakland. Cal. 5.00 

9184 Wm. Machea. RC, Lowell. Maaa. 9.00 

9185 W. S. & D. B. F. No. 1. 

N. Y. C 5.00 

9186 Celia Portnoff. Philadelphia. Pa. 5.00 

9187 W. S. A D. B. F. No. 158, NYC 5.00 

9188 Herman Selnick, Jeraey City. 

N. J 5.00 

9189 Dr. A. Caape. N. Y. C 10.00 

9190 F. Bednaraki. Detroit. Bfich... 5.00 

9191 Ferdinand Werry, RC, Eaat 
Stondaburg. Pa 5.00 

9192 Jamea P. Dougherty, Tonawanda, 

N. Y 5.00 

919S W. S. ft D. B. F. No. 8. Pater- 

•on. N. J 5.00 

9194 Martin Ahem, RC, Minneapolia, 

Minn 5.00 

9195 A. Wynkoop. RC, Chicago, 111. 4.00 

9196 Mra. M. Frey, N. Y. C 2.00 

9197 Frod E. Paul, Tacoma. Waah. 1.00 

9198 Samnel Levinaon. RC, Bklyn. 1.00 

9199 F. S. R. Branch. Qeveland. O. 293.57 

9200 F. S. R. Branch. Qereland. O. 160.48 

9201 F. S. R. Branch. Wadaworth, O. 65.44 

9202 Mae Biahop. RC, Salt Lake Qty. 

Utah 26.50 

9203 A. Vorek. RC, Son Frandaco. 

Cal 23.25 

9204 Ike laaaca. RC, Wllkea Barre, 

P« 13.50 

9i05 Carl Tlngquiat. RC, Becker. 

Minn 13^ 

9206 L Ryricber. /JC, N. Y. C 12.50 

9207 R. Auerbach. RC, N. Y. C... 8.50 

9208 Sam Walkonen. RC, Pennel- 

▼ille. N. Y 3.50 

9209 W. C. Br. 150, N. Y. C 2.50 

9210 J. Maalanyk. RC, Pittabnrgh. 

P« 2.50 

9211 Mr. A Mra. Jamea Wooda. Port 
Hardy. BC 2.05 

9212 D. E. Henry. Spokane. Waah. llsO 

9213 E. W. Krehn. RC, San Jooo, 

Cal 7.50 

9214 H. Dmt. RC, N. Y. C 4.65 

9215 Meu Cohn. Brooklyn. N. Y.. 1.00 

9216 F. S. R. Branch, Lynn. Maaa. 125.00 

9217 U. B. of C. A J. of A.. Local 

No. 1417. Tonspah. Nev 50.00 

9218 Mra. P. Refaeth. RC, MiUbank. 

So. Dak. 30.00 

9219 LShippman. RC, Chelaea. Maaa. 30.00 

9220 F. Andaitia. RC, Helen. W. Va. 22.00 

9221 U. B. of M. of W. Emp. ft R. 

S. Laborera. Terry. Mont 20.00 

9222 Holge Kollgren. RC, Mlnneapo- 

Ha. Minn 19.00 

9223 J. M. Kenan. RC, New Weat- 
winiater. B. C 16.00 

9224 M. Molnar. RC, Lot Angelea. 

Cal 12.00 
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9225 W. S. ft D. B. F. No. 220. 
Brooklyn. 10.00 

9226 Terrence J. O'Reilly. RC, Bklyn 2.50 

9227 E. Gurretch. Waco. Tex 10.00 

9228 A. Srymaniak. RC, Milwaukee. 

Wia 9.00 

9229 C. O. Laine. RC, Palisade. Minn. 8.00 

9230 Norwegian Newa Co.. Chapel. 

RC, Brooklyn. N. Y 8.00 

9231 D.Dibrich. RC, BloomEeld. N.J. 7.00 

9232 Joaephine Cole Bfacy. Modeato. 

Cal 5.00 

9233 A. L. Hanaon. RC, Glenwood. 

Minn 7.00 

9234 Carrie M. Chapman. Boiae. Ida. 5.00 

9235 Leon Haures. RC, DanTille. 111. 4.00 

9236 Oaw. Schmalfuaa. RC, Lawrence. 

Maaa. * 4.00 

9237 R. W. GUea. Bow. Waah 3.00 

9238 A. Wilkomm. San Franciaco. 

Cal. 3.00 

9239 Wm. Heilman. Owoaao. Mich... 2.00 

9240 Mra. Aug. J. Kaiaer. Columbua, 

Ohio 1.00 

9241 Anna M. W. Pennypacker, Phil.. 

P« 1.00 

9242 Kathleen Dighton. N. Y. C... 1.00 

9243 I. C. Straha. Brooklyn. N. Y. 1.00 

9244 M. Graszini, RC. Cicero. lU. 8.25 

9245 Finniah Soc. Local. RC, Wanke- 

g«n. ni 57.50 

9246 F. S. R. Branch. Kent. 40.16 

9247 Rena Mooney. RC, San Fran- 
ciaco. Cal 31.50 

9248 V. Raiaanen, RC, Mirror Land- 
ing. Alberu 31.25 

9249 Finniah Soc. Branch. Wilmerd- 

ing. Pa 25.65 

9250 Finniah Soc. Branch. Fitchberg. 

Maaa 16.50 

9251 A. SlaTik, RC, N. Y. C 10.00 

9252 M. Weinbeig. RC, Brooklyn.... 1.00 

9253 Nat BUnkfield. Uat, Brooklyn.. 1.75 

9254 Paul Sluaarcuks. RC, North To- 
nawanda. N. Y 5.00 

9255 G. R. ZeiUer. RC, Eaat Brady. 

P« 1.00 

9256 R. V. Warner. RC, St. Paul. 

Minn 1.00 

9257 Joe Drilaka. RC, N. Y. C 3.00 

9258 S. Lukeniuk. N. Y. C 17.00 

9259 Woodaide Branch No. 44. Long 
laland Qty 2.00 

9260 Woodaide Branch No. 44. L. I. 

aiy. Coll 5.35 

9261 Otto Jung. RC, Woodaide. L. I. 8.00 

9262 Looia Eichwald. RC, N. Y. C... 6.00 

9263 Chriato Caaich. N. Y. C 7.50 

9264 Store Fody. RC, Cleveland. O. 11.26 

9265 Bakery A Conf. Union No. 39. 

RC, Cleveland. Ohio 8.75 

92B6 Leon Birdaal. RC, Bortbo/ld. 

N. D 7.50 

9267 I. Elaenacher. Brooklyn. N. Y. 1. 00 

9268 Augnat Mencke. Cleveland. Ohio 5.00 

9269 Thomaa Weat. Cleveland. Ohio 1.00 

9270 Mra. M. Spannbnrgh. Cleveland. 

Ohio .25 

9271 Joe Fript. RC, Chicago. III. 4.75 

9272 C. G. Bjurmark, RC, Brooklyn 4.20 

9273 J. M. Olaen. Liat. Blind Slough. 

Ore 1.50 

9274 J. Hovantie. RC, Chicago. HL 20.00 

9275 F.S.R.Branch. Bay City. Mich. 11.00 

9276 Famine Scout Club No. 4. Wil- 
mington. Del .98 

9277 Fin. ft Uth. Groupa. DeKalb. 

lU 87.24 

9278 W. E. Suplea, Boulder. B. C. 5.00 

9279 David St»cy. Maricopa. Cal 5.00 

9280 Jaa. SuIUvan. Maricapa. Cal.... 5.00 

9281 D. L. K. Gedyminko Soc. Hart- 
ahomc. Okla 25.00 

9282 Enyedy Mikloa. RC, JackaonviUe. 

Fla 17.00 

9283 Aug. Sutkua. Detroit. Mich... 10.00 

9284 Coll. W S B ft E F, FareU. Pa. 1.55 

9285 George Tracy. Loo Angelea. Cal. 1.00 

9286 Alexander Warju. Liat. Harxiaon. 

N. J 1.50 

9287 O. G. Guerlac. Ithaca. N. Y... 5.00 

9288 S. CuUer. Providence. R. 1... 5.00 

9289 J. A. Hamilton. RC, Munhall. 

Pa 3.0O 

9290 D. K. HalloweU, Phila.. Pa... 3.00 

9291 G. BuRichelli. Norvinger. Mo. 5.00 

9292 Iffartino Paone. Wheaton. 111.. 2.00 

9293 D. Maaini. AC. N. Y. C 2.00 

9294 B. Sokaloff. RC, Bklyn. N. Y. 3.00 
939S Momi Wolfman. RC, Brooklyn 1. 00 
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9296 Finnish Soc. Club. Jamaica, L.I. 133.15 

9297 Thomas Otzwirk. RC, Livingaton, 

lU 97.50 

9298 A. Mackie. RC, Brooklyn. N. Y. 18.50 

9299 Glos Robotniczy. RC, Detroit. 

Mich 55.30 

9300 Leopold Hoffman. Elyria. Ohio 4.00 

9301 F. S. R. Branch. Seattle. Waah. 200.00 

9302 Nelaon A Und. RC, L3at Creek. 

Waah 14.00 

9303 Matt Jaakkola. RC, Iron River. 

Wia. 7.00 

9304 P.S.Dbradovich. RC, Ambridge. 

Pa 4.00 

9305 John Bottegan. RC, Furnace 

Run, Pa. 2.00 

9306 F. S. R. Branch. Gardner. Maaa. 300.00 

9307 Rnsaian Dramatic Soc. Boaton, 

Maaa. 100.00 

9308 F. S. R. Branch. Akron. Ohio 50.00 

9309 Nick Kutaa. Waahtucna. Waah. 32.00 

9310 Mra. Mary Matulewica. RC, San 
Francisco, Cal 31.00 

9311 TexUle Group of S T A S R. 
Paterson, N. J 29.00 

9312 The Kishon Pharmacy. RC, De- 
troit. Mich 25.00 

9313 Mary Iwaai. RC, Chicago. lU. 19.00 

9314 De Paaquale. List. N. Y. C 3.00 

9315 N. Spodnith. RC, Toledo. O. 19.00 

9316 Fred Samoaervich. RC, Montreal. 

Can. 16.00 

9317 P.Krivoahein. RC, Toronto. Can. 13.00 

9318 H. Mikuc. RC, New CaaUe. Pa. 10.00 

9319 P. A. Paatuchow. RC, Malla 
Walla. Waah 10.00 

9320 A. Klimkowaky. RC, RuaaeU- 

town. Pa 10.00 

9321 Julia A Victor. RC, Canada- 
America 8.00 

9322 H. BUenki. RC, Sydney. N. S. 6.00 

9323 J. Siegel. RC, Loa AngeU. CaL 6.00 

9324 P.Beakorowiny. RC, Chicago. IlL 6.00 

9325 V. Exatov. RC, New CaaUe. Pa. 5.00 

9326 Emelian Gdan. RC, Claremont. 

N. H 4.00 

9327 Sophia Kauk. Brooklyn, N. Y. 3.00 

9328 F.S.R.Branch. Providence. R.L 265.00 

9329 Rnaaian Famine Relief Society. 
Anaonia. Conn 185.00 

9330 F. S. R. Branch. FUnt. Mich. 156.90 

9331 Seymour Relief Committee. Sey- 
mour. Conn 121.75 

9332 P. Kaahubin. RC, Portland. Ore. 75.05 

9333 D.Korop. RC, Honolulu. Hawaii 47.50 

9334 Ignatx OsauUnko. RC, Plaina. 

Pa. 22.85 

9335 Nicholaa Nepokroeff. RC, Mar- 
tinaville. N. Y 20.50 

9336 David Saduk. RC, Bfaynard. 

Maaa. 19.75 

9337 I. HrabovaU. RC, Traaaeona. 

Man. 18.50 

.9538 Peter Baker. RC, CUremont, 

9339 Muim 'WsiMaS^o,''RC,''UMn- 
cheater. N. H 16.75 

9340 Alex Araenty. RC, Chicago. HI. 12.50 

9341 L. Tertycxny. RC, Ford Qty. 

Pa 11.50 

9342 S. Gurin. Fall River. Bfaaa.... 4.65 

9343 Alex Shubin. RC, Saa Frandaco. 

Cal 3.50 

9344 Erik KUnke, Kenaington. Pa... 2.00 

9345 George N. Unday. Evanaton. lU. 5.00 

9346 E. W. Collina. Addy. Waah. 2.00 

9347 A. C. Powell. Qeveland. Ohio 3.50 

9348 Anonymoua. Scotland 3.13 

9349 Hungarian Section. F. S. R., 

N. Y. C 600.00 

9350 George Sahlman. Tag Day. do- 

quet. Minn S90.46 

9351 Nick Sincheff. RC, MadUon. lU. 63.00 

9352 F. S. R. Branch, Madiaon. IlL 141.66 

9353 M. Fabyanchick. Beaaemer. Pa. 60.23 

9354 U. M. W. of A. No. 4639. BeUe- 

viUe. Ill tSJtS 

9355 Albert Moyds. RC, San Fran- 
daco, Cal 24.25 

9356 F. Weiaaenbnrg. RC, Toledo. O. 12.05 

9357 Ona Greblick. RC, Detroit. Mich 10.S0 

9358 MUo Hartman. CoU.. CentraUa. 
WaA. 9.75 

3959 Vallance A. Coma, Loa Angdea, 

Cal 1.S8 

9360 M. J. Maki, RC, Salmon Am. 

B. C IJO 

9361 Co-operative Central Ex.. Su- 
perior. Wia MO.Ot 

9362 F.S.R.Branch. SpringSeld. It. 
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9363 
9364 

9365 

9366 

9367 

9368 
9369 
9370 

^371 

9372 

9373 

^374 
9375 

9376 
9377 

9378 

9379 

9330 
9381 



9383 
9384 

9385 
9386 
9387 
9388 
9389 

9390 
9391 



9393 
9394 
9193 

"1% 

9397 
9398 
9."?99 
9400 
9401 

0102 
9403 
9iM 

9405 
9406 

9407 
9408 
9409 
9410 
^11 
9412 
9413 
9414 
9415 

9416 
9417 

9418 

9419 

9420 

9421 
9422 
9423 

9424 

9425 

9426 

9427 

9428 

9429 



F. S. R. Branch, Stelton. N.J. 100.00 
Henry Joki, RC, Fairbanks, 

Aia»ka 126.00 

F. S. R. Dr. San Diego, Cal. 102.00 

Minn 57 00 

F. S. R. Branch, Minneapolis. 

Minn 57,00 

Rxincy Si!is!>ury, RC, Plenty- 
wood. Mot 51.00 

J. J. Mastin. RC. Cu(hri«, Ky. 50.00 

F.S.R. Pranrh. rvRretf. Wash. 43.00 
F.S.R. Branrh, San Franciaco, 

S»'- • 200.00 

Mrs. S. Ah.'.ihams. S. Norwalk, 

Conn 40,00 

L. Sie^r! & A. Goldberg. RC. 

Detroit, \V\rh 41.00 

Facultv ft .'^tnJf^nt* of Wabash 

Collect. Crawfordsville. Jnd. 35.00 

A. K. TT. Union. Brooklyn.N.Y. 22.00 
A.J.K!»rerkn9. RC, Grand Rapids. 

Jf'j;*»- 16.00 

G.V.Sn-nirpr. MrMurray. Wash. 15.00 
Lonin Clr^'^hi^r^. Mount Vernon. 

^' 7u 10-00 

Lund ?(:h'i- School. RC, Lund. 

;• S' 10.00 

C. Su^-^M. nr^ CiVvpland, Ohis 10 00 

Settinn T^i!. /?r, N. Y. C lo'.OO 

Robert Jnlm^on. RC, Massett, 

f; ^; ••. 10.67 

M. Knrlais. RC, Lake Isle. 

Alberta 388 

R. Mafller. Newark. N. J lo!oO 

Firly T. Wilcox. Florence Villa, 

Fla 10.00 

N. Z>inck. Youncstown, Ohio.. 1000 

Carl O. Roth. RC, Chicafo. lU. 8.00 

L. Vomocil. Gadsden, Ariz 5.00 

Chas. F. Lacmmle, RC, Bklyn 6.00 
Samuel S. Katx. Perth Amboy. 

N' J 6 09 

Y. Sharoff. Coll.. N. Y. C....'. 9.'oO 
Jacob L. Finkolstein. San Fran- 

Cisco. Cil 5 00 

Gir^-iberj; & Wise, Los Aiiilw, 

Cal 5 00 

Waino Lehto, Waiola, MIchV.". 5.00 

L S. Stull. Forbes. Mo 500 

Albert M. Firey. Forest Park, 

Mr. ft Mrs. A. S. Gaaong.' Stur- 

ins, Sask 5 0^ 

Emil Zimmerman. Yaak.**MonV. s'.M 

t. J Redmond, Chicago, m, 5.00 

Mrs. L. M. Stnner. N. T. C... 10.00 

M. T. Siegel, N. T. C §M 

Mrs. Luella T. Robey. Bon Air. 

Va - Hg 

J. Scbwarta, Rc/N.'rVii\\\V,\ 400 

John Waslc, RC, St. Louis, Mo. 1*00 
W S ft D B F No. 147. Fdl 

Rivfr. Mas 3 0Q 

C. J McDonald, Pittsburfh.'pk*. a'oo 
Berths E. Jager. Kingfirfier, 

UkJahoraa 2 00 

C. F. Snyder, Summerland, Cal 2 00 

Rose Weiss. N. Y. C .* 2'cO 

John J. King, Frankfort. Ky.!!! l"00 

Theodore R. Wies. N. Y. C l!oo 

Frances Miller. Bozeman, Mjnt! l!oO 

John Lundblad. Portland, Ore! 1 00 

J<"nny C. Lind, Portland, Ore. 1*00 

Sclroa Lind, Portland, Ore 100 

Faustlne J. Carly. Port Rich- 

mond, N. Y j qq 

Finnish Rl. Assn, ClereUnd* *0. 65!52 
Dr. E. Hillinger. RC. Chicafo. 

' '*• SI 75 

Wester Sillanpaa, RC,. Nanaimo. 

B- C „j^ 

Cacchoslorack Workmen School. 

RC. Chicago, 111 34,45 

Willinm Wainola. RC, West 

Berkeley, Cal 24.50 

W. Christie. RC, N. Y. C... 11.75 

Erich Ficsche, RC, Venice, Cal. 5.50 
A. Krajanskas, RC, Sprinc 

Valley, 111 * 450 

I. M. U. of N. A. No. 20. 

CoTington, Ky 4,40 

Anjclo rellegrinl. Coll., Swat- 

■'■• P» 58.00 

SfbaatLtn Tedde, RC, Nanty, 

CIo, Pa. 3,50 

George Pappas, RC, Washington, 

D; C 20.00 

Finnish Croup, Deer River, 

Minn 27.00 

Ernest Jennings, RC, Call Lake, 
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Swk 15.00 

9430 W. W. Whalen. RC, Buffalo, 

Okla 12.00 

9431 M. J. Backer, List, Cleveland, 

Ohio 10.00 

9432 GustsT WIttmuss, RC, Chicago. 

Ill 10^00 

9433 C. A. Whitney, Oakland, Cal. 10 00 

9434 Jos. Jaroslaw. RC. N. Y. C. 10.00 

9435 V. Cristo, RC, Hammond, Ind. 10.00 

9436 Edmund Rieckehr. RC, Hobo- 

ken. N. J 7.0O 

9437 F. S. R. Branch. Lists. Belle- 

ville. 111 38.00 

9438* Harry M. Winitsky. N. Y. C. 8.48 

9439 Geo. T. Cllne, RC, Fort Bidwell, 

Cal 5.00 

9440 Karl Pendt. Troy. N. Y 5.00 

9441 C. Wacker, RC, San Frandsco, 

C«l 5.00 

9442 W S & D B F No. 22, New- 

ark. N. J 4.00 

9443 John Hoffman, R. C, Watson- 

ville, Cal 3.OO 

9444 Anonymous, Montreal, Can 13 00 

9445 S. S. Asasto, RC, New Castle. 

Pa 7.00 

9446 F.S.R.Branch, Washington, D.C. 245.00 

9447 A. Rabins, RC, Elbnme, BC. 31.00 

9448 F. S. R. Branch, RC, Great 

Falls, Mont 17.00 

9449 A. Rabot, RC, Brooklyn. N.Y. 16.00 

9450 S. A. Fuller, RC, Transconia. 

Man 12.00 

9451 L A. of M. No. 197, Brainerd, 

Minn 10 00 

9452 F. E. Williams, RC, Confidence. 

Cal 1.00 

9453 S. T. RabUn. RC, Standard. Cal. 1.00 

9454 Chris Sauers, RC, Erie, Pa... 3.75 

9455 F. S. R. Branch, RC, Racine, 

Wis 1.50 

9456 F. S. R. Branch. Detroit, Mich. 1,100.00 

9457 F. S. R. Branch. Chicago, 111. 1,000.00 

9458 F.S.R.Branch, Rochester, N.Y. 400.00 

9459 P. D. Lith. Br., F. S. R.. 
Pittaburgh. Pa 100 00 

9«>0 Ella O.Findeiscn, RC, Uwrence, 

Mas 44,00 

: '1461 F. S .R. Branch, N. Y. C 5,041.92 

; 9-162 R. Hradsky, RC, Chicago, HI. 36.00 

; '.'Wis W. C. Br. 94, Stamford. Conn. 35.00 

9 ',64 Thos. K. Dubctz. RC, Troy, 

! Mont 25.00 

9465 J. Schliom, N. Y. C 20.00 

9466 A. Seppahammer, RC, Prince 
Rupert, B. C 18.00 

: 9467 C. Kiselis, Lists ft RC, Racine, 

Wis 22.30 

9468 H. Anderson, Chicago, HI 10.00 

; 9469 F. W. Grand, RC, N. Y. C... 10.00 
I 9470 Samuel A.Harrison. Loo Angeles, 

Cal 10.00 

j 9471 S. E. Coble. Huntington, Ind. 2.00 

; 9472 C. A. Kaley, Huntington, Ind. 2.00 

' 9473 W. J. Conarty, Hammond. Ind. 2.00 

9474 Mrs. D. Ballantine, Prairie du 
Chien. Wis. 2.00 

9475 M. F. Shields, Lansing, Mich. 3.00 

9476 Frank J. Flaig, CincinnaU, O. 5.00 

9477 G. H. Franxen, Minneapolis, 

Minn 5,00 

9478 Mrs. G. Hangen, RC, Oiane Pk. 

L- 1 5.00 

9479 F. Stanze, RC, Chicago, 111.... 5.00 

9480 M. S. Hooke, RC, Boston, Maas. 2.00 

9481 E. P. Hulchins, RC, Boston, 

Mass 2.00 

9482 A. Hammer, Roalindale, Maas. 2.00 

9483 W. J. Rogers. Battle Creek, 

MioN 2.00 

9484 Mrs. J. Forback, St. Louis, 

Mo XOO 

9485 Bmno Richter, Portland, Ore. 1.00 

9486 F. S. R. Branch, Wilmerding, 

P« 156.65 

9487 F. S. R. Branch. RC, W. 
Frankfort, 111 167.48 

9488 Ch. Cajanus, RC, Melrose Park. 

xn- 12.2s 

9489 Beas Gcb. RC, Racine, Wis... 3.20 

9490 Dr. B. M. Sakin, RC, Brooklyn 10.00 

9491 Dr. G. J. Lemer, RC, Brooklyn 10.00 

9492 J. Milslein, Brooklyn, N. Y... 5.00 

9493 R. Chelsberg, Roche Plain, Sask. 1.00 

9494 O. E. Oyen. Waldville, Sask. 1.00 

9495 J. Soderlund, Hsrrisland. Sask. 1.00 

9496 L. Hayee, Harrisland. Sask 1.00 

9497 A. Johnson. Harrialand. Sask... 1.00 

9498 R. J. Johnson. Hjurisland. Sask. 1.00 
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9499 C. E. Johnson. Harrisland. Saak. 1.00 

9500 C. A. Lewis, Harrisland, Saak. 1.00 

9501 J. M. Shultis, RC, Brooklyn. 10.00 

9502 Roae Holland, N. Y. C 2.00 

9503 M. Nacht, N. Y. C 1.00 

504 B. Wcissman, N. Y. C 2.00 

9505 C. Friedenberg. N. Y. C 1.00 

9506 L. Brown. Richmond HiU. N. Y. 1 00 

9507 R. Trotiky( N. Y. C 5.00 

9508 Mr.Skott, RC, Cambridge. Maaa. 4.00 

9509 Z. Stenchenko. RC, JSoaton. 

Mass 2.00 

9510 J. KUnovich. RC, Thorpe. W. 

Va 5.00 

9511 J. Zagowdney, RC, Hartford, 

Conn S.50 

9512 P. Pechersky, RC, St. Louis, 

Mo 1.00 

9513 O. Dierr. RC, St. Louis, Mo... .25 

9514 S. Pechersky. RC, St. Louis, 

Mo ^ 

9515 H. Pecharsky, RC, St. Louis. 

Mo J5Q 

9516 Sol. Abramson, RC, St. Louis, 

Mo 1.00 

9517 H. Slatkin, RC, St. Louis, Mo. 3.00 

9518 R. Hykins, RC, St. Louis, Mo. 3.00 

9519 D. Louis. RC. St. Louis. Mo. 2.00 

9520 Saul Frcedman, RC, St. Louia, 

Mo 1.00 

9521 M. Kraut, RC, St. Louis, Mo. 1.00 

9522 M. Siegel, RC, St. Louis, Mo. 1.00 

9523 S.Freedman, RC, St. Louia, Mo. 1.00 

9524 J. P. Rice. RC, St. Louis. Mo. 1.00 

9525 M. Sloan. RC, St. Louis, Mo. 2.00 

9526 C. Weber. RC, St. Louis, Mo. 1.00 

9527 L. Roochman, RC, St. Louis, 

Mo .50 

9328 L. Weinstein, RC. N. Y. C. !!!! 3.00 

9529 P. Mayaa. RC, Mt. Vernon. NY 7.80 

9530 Julius Miko. RC, Newark, N.J. 4.00 

9531 T. Pollok. Newark, N. J. .. 3.00 

9532 S. Hucknik. RC. Brooklyn, NY 5.00 

9533 C. Le Grand, Montclair, N. J. 19.50 

9534 L. GasUcs, CoU., Astoria, N.Y. 20.00 

9535 J. Domenico, RC. Brooklyn. 3.05 

9536 Ph. Harper. CoU.. N. Y. C... 3.00 

9537 L Siegel. Brooklyn. N. Y 1.00 

9538 J. P. Miller. RC, Anchorage, 
Alaaka 10.00 

9539 H.Ellison. RC Kennecott, Alaska 8.00 

9540 P. Honcarud, RC, Newark, N.J. 1.00 

9541 N. Pasechesik. RC, Newark, N.J. 2.00 

9542 J. W. Booker. RC. Barieyton, 
Tenn. j a 00 

9545 Mrs. J. Gould, N. Y. C 2.00 

9544 R. G. Dunbar, San Francisco. 

QJ. 2.00 

9545 O. S. Curtis. New Hall. Cal. 2.00 

9546 E. T. Coroa, RC, BrookIyn,N.Y 1.00 
K47 H. Hanson. Colorado Springs, 

Col 1.00 

•548 P. Kusbner. RC, N. Y. C 1.00 

9549 J. Serros, RC, N. Y. C 50 

9550 H. Thedofon. RC, N. Y. C... .50 

9551 S. A. Pfuhl. Phila.. Pa 10 

9552 A. F. Tropee. JIC. Youngstown, 

Ohio 5.25 

9553 Donald Amtcr. N. Y. C .34 

9554 Marxian Class in Economics, 
Phila,. Pa 2.50 

9555 Chas. De Kyne, Phila., Pa 1.50 

9656 Fin. Soc. Local, RC, S. Range, 

ers). N. Y. C 28.00 

§557 A. R. Cold. Brooklyn, N. Y.. 1.50 

9558 Mr. ft Mrs. H. Linn. UC.N.Y.C. 2.00 

9559 A. Adanick. Essington. Pa 2 00 

9560 O.Strom. Vathon. Wash.— 1 gold 
wedding ring, alhrer watch-chain 
and 5 coin*. 

W61 A. Sandstrem, RC, N. Y. C 38.20 

9563 Z. Abramowita. RC, Brooklyn. 1.46 

9563 N. HayUn. RC, Brooklyn. N.Y. 13.50 
9664* G. E. Rnthenberg A I. E. Fer. 

guson. N. Y. C 13.11 

9565 C. L. BolU. RC, Weat Hunting- 
ton, W. Va 12.00 

9566 J. Albrccht. RC, Brooklyn. NY 5.00 

9567 Wm. F. Auerswald. RC, Har- 
manrille. Pa 2.00 

9568 Goo. Sarkanj. RC, Harmarvillc. 

Pa 2.00 

9569 S. Villas. N. Y. C 2.06 

9570 V. Wendzinski, RC, Cristobal. 

Canal Zone 7.00 

9571 S. Davidson. RC, N. Y. C 31.00 

9572 V. Martinkevich, RC, N. Y. C. 8.00 

9573 J. W. Kay. Harrisland. Sask.. 1.00 

9574 G. Chelsberg. Roche Plain, 

Saak 1.00 
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9575 Nils Nloolan9n. Roche PUiu. 

S*dc 1.00 

9576 L. E. NeUon. HarritUnd. Saak. 1.00 
9677 W. Asp«land, HarrUUnd, Sask. 1.00 

9578 M. Crowe, Roche Plain, Saak... .50 

9579 H. Tinsdal. Roche Plain. Saak. 1.50 

9580 G. Famsworth, Wadaworth, Ohio 2.00 

9581 O. Janaem. Balfour, N. D 3 00 

9582 Nila Huaeby, Balfour, N. D... 3.00 
958S J. Darp. RC, Wyatt Bay, BC. 3.00 

9584 L. LedweU, RC, Pender Harbor, 

B. C 4.00 

9585 J. CoMtabile. RC, Langley 
Prairie, B. C 4.00 

9586 S. C. Moore, RC, Wyatt Bay, 

B. C S.00 

9587 A. V. BenUey. RC, Wyatt Bay, 

B. C S30 

9588 C. Nelaon, RC, VancouTer, BC. 5.00 

9589 J. MeMiUan. RC, Wyatt Bay. 

B. C S.00 

9590 Ch. AnderMn, RC, Wyatt Bay, 

B. C 5.00 

9591 J. Do Congny, RC, BCaiUaxda. 

Tille, B. C 200 

95«2 P. Zaal, RC, Wyatt Bay, BC £50 

9598 C. Swanaon, RC, VancouTer, BC 2.00 

9594 W. Richards, RC, Victoria. BC. 4.00 

9595 L.Thomson, RC, Vancouver, BC S.00 

9596 H. Wiele, RC, Wyatt Bay, BC. 5.00 

9597 H. Hodson. RC, Wyatt Bay, BC. 1,00 

9598 W. Cowan, RC, Wyatt Bay, BC. 8.00 

9599 Joe Tack, Wyatt Bay, BC. 5.00 

9600 M. Robinson, Wyatt Bay, BC. S.00 

9601 E. Tack. RC, Wyatt Bay. BC. 5.00 

9602 H. Diskrerke, Wyatt Bay, BC 2.00 

9603 J. Ballaoah, P. S. R. Branch, 
Saginaw, Mich 75.00 

9604 I. Nadwenicxny, Detroit, Mich. 29.00 

9605 P. M. Osyka, RC, Detroit, BCIch. 9.00 

9606 M. Michailorsky. South River, 

N. J 8.00 

9607 S. Mamehnr. MonariUe, W. Va. 5.00 
9606 A. Kochanorich, Hempstead, 

L. 1 5.00 

9609 J. Chnkalin. Davenport, la. 5.00 

9610 Mrs. B. Justinorich, St. Johns, 

Ore. 5.00 

9611 A. GrooahkoT, RC, Brooklyn. 5.00 

9612 John Maank. Battle Creek, 

Mich 5.00 

9613 A. Tereahko. aereland. Ohio 3.00 

9614 K. Sanu, RC, Pittaburgh, Pa. 90.75 

9615 A. Brain. RC, Sagamore. Pa. 36.60 

9616 N. Kriauik. RC, Maynard, Masa. 26.60 

9617 A. Slerelcayk, AC, Kenoaha, 

Wis. 21.25 

9618 A. Churchman, RC, Kenoaha. 

Wis 16.50 

9619 T. Mertuck A H. Glasser. RC, 
Bedford. N. Y 15.85 

9620 T. Boronoff. Raymond. Wash. 6.50 

9621 A. Harmatu. RC, Pittaburi^, 

Pa 800.00 

9622 S T A S R. Central Bureau. 

N. Y. C 550.00 

9623 Fin. Soc. Fed.. Chicago. Dl. 170.00 

9624 E. J. Nicholaon. Vancouver. BC. 100.00 

9625 D. Caplan. RC, San Quentin. 

Cal 65.00 

9626 Soc TrigUv No. 48. Barber. 

ton. 50.00 

9627 J. OsoUn. RC, Oakland. Cal. 34.00 

9628 Woman's Div.. F. S. R.. Erie. 

Pa 25.00 

9629 A. W. Dlack. Detroit, Mich... 20.00 

9630 T. Palumbo. RC, Detroit. Mich. 20.00 

9631 A. Undell. RC, Berkeley. Cal. 16.00 

9632 Woman'a Br.. Soc. P.. Mil- 
waukee. Wis 10.00 

9633 Wilbur M. Stone, N. Y. C 10.00 

9634 W. Kolowski. Paterson. N. J. 6.00 

9635 B S of the U S for P of C. 

San Francisco, Cal 5.00 

9636 J. Rasman, Tacoma. Wash 5.00 

9637 K. Eyrich. New Ulm. Minn.. S.CO 

9638 A. C. Travis. Graniteville, Cal. 5.00 

9639 1. Rasheta. West Allis. Wis 5.00 

9640 P. Babich. West Allis, Wis.... 5.00 

9641 L. Lawrence. E. Stanwood, 

Wash 5.00 

9642 M. Sayward, Cleveland. Ohio. 5.00 

9643 R. B. Hayes. Redding. Col... 4.00 

9644 S. A. Bjomdahl. RC, Arlington, 

Wash 4.00 

9645 Dr. H. Klcban, RC, N. Y. C. 100.00 

9646 C Martin. RC, Tonawanda. NY. 4.00 

9647 J. Kotinaky. New Orleans. U. 4.00 

9648 M. Geyppert, New Orleans. La. 1.00 
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9649 S. M. Bowea. Pittaburgh. Pa. 2.00 

9650 Geo. A. Stephena. San Diego. 

Cal 2.80 

9651 K. Serier. Kennewick. Waah... 1.00 

9652 F. S. R. Branch. Gary. Ind. 163.00 

9653 F. S. R. Branch. Ziegler. HI. 45.75 

9654 F. S. R. Branch. Bralnerd. 

Minn 44.40 

9655 Victor Hauta. Coaneaut. Ohie 40.60 

9656 Fin. Soc. Local. RC, S. Range, 

Mich 34.20 

9657 F. S. R. Branch. Warren, O... 24.29 

9658 G. Stavropolus, RC, Tampa, Fla. 16.50 

9659 Fin. Young Peoples Soc. Plnm- 

mer, Minn 16.25 

9660 J. W«b«r. RC, St. Louis, Mo. 13.75 

9661 Famine Scout Club No. 31, 

N. Y. C 13.25 

9662 I A of M Nr. 1305. RC, San 
Francisco, Cal 11.25 

966S C CondrakU, RC, N. Y. C... 8.20 

9664 A. E. Young. RC, San Fran- 
cisco. Cal. 5.75 

9665 T. H. Barberich. RC, So. Omaha, 

Neb 4.50 

9666 H. C Wuerthner, RC, Yjrk. Pa. 8.80 

9667 Wm. Schmidt. Curtice. Ohio... 1.50 

9668 J. Lorensen. Williston. Ohio... .50 

9669 P. Press. RC, Brooklyn. N. Y. 11.30 

9670 Anton Trauner. RC, Newark. 

N. J 15.60 

9671 F. S. R. Branch. Chicago, 111. 1.000.00 

9672 F. S. R. Branch, Yonkers, N.Y. 300.00 

9673 Russian Br., F. S. R., St. Paul, 

Minn 50 00 

9674 Tom AboU, RC, Ocean Falls, 

B. C 26.00 

9675 J. B. Rlneberg, Coll. Discovery, 

B. C 25.00 

9676 H. Tangen. RC .Frederick. S. D. 21.00 

9677 J. Rrastin. RC, S. Shields. Eng. 

land 13.75 

9678 Carl Wihkone. RC, Rezmount. 

B. C 7.76 

9679 David Rutten, RC, MasMtt, BC .97 

9680 D. S. Ryan. Montreal. Can 4.87 

9681 B. Spodo. RC, FaU River. Mass. 16.00 

9682 P. T3rkkel. RC, Jamaica. N. Y. 16.00 

9683 W S ft D B F Br. 27, Elisabeth, 

N. J 10.00 

9684 M. Waldman. N. Y. C 10.00 

9685 A. C BalUrd, RC, Anbum, 

WaA 10^00 

9686 W S ft D B F Br. 124, JIC, New. 

ark. N. J 5.00 

9687 F. J. Jurge. San Francisco. Cal. 5.00 

9688 Geo. Vital. RC, Beloit, Wia... 5.00 

9689 Mr*. B. Messerschnidt, Dei 
Moines. Is 5.00 

9690 Mias Loyh. Des Moines, h... 1.00 

9691 E. Ostergard. Phila.. Pa 2.00 

9692 Mrs. M. Taylor. Buffalo. N. Y. 2.00 

9693 Mary Ragosa. New Haven. Conn. 1.00 

9694 F. Voigt. Fort Lauderdale. Fla. 1.00 

9695 F. S. R. Branch. Madiaon. lU. 26.87 

9696 N. Angelooff. RC, Minneapolia. 

Minn 9.75 

9697 F. S. R. Branch. Clinton. Ind. 305.62 

9698 P. Woimala. Gilbert. Minn 104.84 

9699 F. S. R. Branch, Hartford, 

Conn 47.75 

9700 areola di Coltura Operaia, E. 
Cambridge. Mass 42.02 

9701 I. J. Frank. RC, Denver. Col. 25.00 

9702 Finnish Workers of Lanaing. 

Mich 28.50 

9703 Mrs.V.Ssmuelson. Bovey. Minn. 28.30 

9704 J. Alanen. Floodwood. Minn... 22.55 

9705 S. Kovin, Rock, Mich 20.20 

9706 Sturgeon Town Soc. Local. 
Angora. Minn 10.40 

9707 International Concert. Chicago. 

Ill 320.07 

9708 U. M. W. of A. No. 918. Gir- 
ardville. Pa 185.60 

9709 F. S. R. Branch. Cirard. O. 38.52 

9710 H. Huttstrom. RC, Norwood. 

Mass 13.03 

9711 S. Schwarta. RC, N. Y. C 3.00 

9712 Mrs. J. Greason. N. Y. C 2.00 

9713 J. Pinko. RC, Newark, N. J... 15.00 

9714 H. Johnson, RC, Blackberry. 

Minn 15.50 

9715 P. Mainard. RC, N. Y. C 13.r.0 

9716 J. Ogul. RC, Detroit. Mich... 10.15 

9717 F. S. R. Branch. RC, Wilming. 

ton. Del 9.25 

9718 Famine Scout Club No. 29. Chel- 

aea. Mass. 6.50 

9719 R. MonacD. RC, Bklyn, N. Y. 6.50 
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G. Baracchl. West Hobokea. NJ 5.00 
W. H. Kingery, RC, Spekane. 

Waah 2.50 

P. E. Mischenko, RC, Minnea- 

poUa. Minn 4.50 

P. Pshinka. RC, Timmins, Ont. 19.00 

F. Wilga. RC, N. Y. C 7.00 

Sunley Chopaa, RC, Farming- 
ton, ni 6.00 

M. Kuyawa. RC, Kenosha, Wia. 4.00 

G. Doblinaky, RC, MoUne. 111. 3.00 
VI. Torgovitaky, Bklyn. N. Y. 2.00 
F. S. R. Branch. Passaic. NJ. 268.95 
Rus. Br.. Workers Party. New 

Haven. Conn 106.17 

F. S. R. Branch, Elisabeth. N.J. 138.04 
Cooperative Central Ex. Su- 
perior, Mich >... 300.00 

F. S. R. Branch, Bo«t9n. Maas. 200.00 

J. L. Brewer, Rochester, N.J. 50.00 
P. W. WhiUng ft A. R. Whiting. 

Iowa aty. la 25.00 

H. C Kindred. RC, Lyons. U. 24.00 
J. Linde. RC, Minaespolis. 



720 
9721 

9722 

9723 
9724 
9725 

9726 
9727 
9728 
9729 
9730 

9731 
732 

9733 
9734 
9735 

9736 
9737 

14.00 

WS8 Dr. 5. B. Ury, N. Y. C 10.00 

978f F. PoUretiky, N. Y. C 10.00 

9740 F. S. R. Branch, Saginaw. Mich. 7.00 

9741 C Davidson, Rldgefidd. Waah. l.OO 
9741 M. E. Carbexry, CasUerock. 

Woh. 4.00 

97a J. MehUg, N. Y. C. 5.00 

9744 H. G. ChaM, RC, Hartford. 
Cobb. 4.00 

9745 Mrs. J. E. Cdby, RC, SuuDit. 

8. D. 2.00 

9746 E. F. MoMer. QeveUad, Ohio 1.00 

9747 A.SJUilfr«i, RC, OgUvie, Minn. 1.00 

9748 L. M. MaedakiBg« RC, Swans- 

viUe, Minn. 1.00 

9749 F. S. R. Branch, Saa Fraadseo. 

CW 300.00 

9750 F. S. R. Branch. Chelsea. Mass. 100.00 

9751 Mr. ft Mrs. K. Sabaliauakaa. 

RC, Hartford, Conn 10.00 

9752 Uth. Ut. Soc. 140. Waukeefan. 

Ill 4.00 

9753 Mrs. H. Samson, Dover, Mont. 19.60 

9754 S. Mitsads. Phils.. Pa 10.50 

9755 Wilmington Cooperative Store, 
Wilmington. Del 5.00 

9756 Mrs. S. OfTerdick, RC, Syracnso. 

N. Y lO.Ot 

9757 C W. Hinnenberg, Albany. Cal. 3.00 

9758 B. Ourednik. RC, N. Y. C 8.00 

9759 E. W. Ungley, Escsnaba. Mich. .75 

9760 E. V. Dombierer. RC, N. Y. C. 1.00 

9761 Anonymous. Brooklyn. N. Y... 1.00 

9762 B. Ploen. RC, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1.00 

9763 W. EUand. RC, Duluth, Minn. 1.00 

9764 R. L., Cambridge, Mass 40 

9765 I. Svicek A M. Babinchok. RC, 
OrweU, 22.00 

9766 Montefiore Home Kitchen, NYC 20.00 
•9767 P. Kodack, RC, N. Y. C 5.50 

9768 W. Orobey. RC, Chicago, 111. 4.00 

9769 G. Leone, RC, N. Y. C 2.75 

9770 A. Jensen. RC, Corona, L. I... 10.00 

9771 Moses Qrchette. RC, Milford. 

Maaa 1.00 

9772 J. Monti, RC, Milford. Mass. 1.00 

9773 A. Monti, RC, Milford, Mass.. 1.00 

9774 G. Monti, RC, Milford. Maw... 1.00 

9775 F. Sinopale, RC, Milfonl, Ma»i». 1.00 

9776 A. PerridU, RC. MiKorJ, Mim. .25 

9777 J. Motturno, RC, Milford. Ua«(i. .25 

9778 F. Ferrante. RC, Milford. M.iss. .50 

9779 F. Ccrvone. RC, Milurd. Mass. 1.00 

9780 M. S. Kane, Cbica;;o. Ill 5.00 

9781 F. C. Sherwood, Clcvdnud. Ohio 4.00 

9782 A. Fuchs. RC. Brook' n. N. Y. 1.00 

9783 M. Marcus. RC. Brocklvn. N. Y. 1.00 

9784 Mrs. A. Krupilkoif. i:Xiyn,.N.Y. 1.00 

9785 0. Zander, N. Y. C 50 

9T86 L. Ginsberg, RC. Chio^-c IK l.OO 

9787 S. Levitt. RC, Chica,;. . lil 1.00 

9788 A. Krall. RC. Chin ). il 1.00 

9789 E. Laval. RC, (.liia ..5i! .25 

9790 N. Ginsberg. RC. Chi .>,<.. I!l. 1.00 

9791 E. M. Trotsky, RC. Chiefs. . 

Ill 1.00 

9792 P. Mctnick. RC. Cl.u ,; >. Tl, 1.00 

9793 N. Cordon, RC, Chi. a..). lil. .50 

9794 R. Kraut, RC, Chi n-.. 15.. 1.00 

9795 W. Prince, RC, (hi. .-o. 111. 1.00 

9796 M. Tikotsky. RC, Chi .fo. 111. 1.00 

9797 J. Thomas, RC, Chi .^ .. 111. 1.00 

9798 J. Lash. RC. Chicago, 111 1.00 

9799 R. Ushak, RC, Cbicaso. III. 1.00 
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LITERATURE ON SOVIET RUSSIA 

The following books are on sale at the National Oflfice of the Friends of Soviet Russia: 

The Famine in Pictures and Appeals, a twenty-four page pamphlet on Russia and the Famine. Price 25c. 

An American Report on the Russian Famine, the findings of the Russian Commission of Near East Relief. 
47 pages. Price 15c. 

Ten Days That Shook the World. John Reed's graphic account of the Russian Revolution. Goth bound 11.00. 

Through the Russian Revolution by Albert Rhys Williams. Ten Russian posters in colors, 34 sepia photo- 
graphs, 11 placards — 311 pages. Cloth bound |2.00. 

Communism and Christianism by Bishop William Montgomery Brown. Paper bound 25c, Goth bound 11.00. 

Leaflets for free distribution. No charge. Order as many as you can use. 

Posters to hang in union halls, windows, everywhere. Free. 

Send money order or check with order. Local Secretaries of the Friends of Soviet Russia should do all 

in their power to push the sale and distribution of this literature, as well as to obtain subscriptions to Soviet 

Russia and dispose of copies of its individual issues as they appear. 



201 West 13th Street. 



THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 



New York, N. Y. 



Rmc, J?«. ContributoTM Amount 

9600 H. Velensky. RC, Chicago, 01. 1.00 

9801 M. Kamelgarn. RC, Chicago, 111. 1.00 

9802 F. S. R. Branch, N. Y. C 430.56 

9803 J. B. Kouianidis. RC, N. Y. C. 13.75 

9804 M. Sokolow. AC. N. Y. C 14.00 

9805 O.lilDchliTan. RC, VaUejo. Cal. 5.00 

9806 E. A. Lincoln, Arlington, Mass. 2.00 

9807 M. Bogne, Harrisburg. Pa 2.38 

9808 V. M. Rueger, RC, Bklyn, N.Y. 1.00 

9809 C. A. Prieat. RC, Freano, Cal. 2.00 

9810 Mra. L. Fllnck, RC, Brooklyn 3.00 

9811 Famine Scout Club No. 24. 

N. Y. C 11.60 

9812 P. RoMn, KC. N. Y. C 16.00 

9613 Employcea of National Office of 

F. S. R., N. Y. C 80.60 

9814 F. Reataino, AC. Newark. N. J. 17.00 

9615 F. J. Quinn. Braddock. Pa... 10.00 

9616 A. NielaoB. RC, Oakland, Cal. 5.00 

9817 P. 8. Heaton, AC, Winthrop, 

Waah 5.00 

9818 W. Carlton, Scout Club Chiefs 
Chicago, 111 3.00 

9819 T. Kupegis, AC. Endicott, N.Y. 2.00 

9820 L. H. DeUnde. AC, Loa AngeU. 

Cal 1.00 

9621 J. Billinga, Loa Angeles. Cal. 1.00 

9822 M.BIiddleton, Schenecudy. N.Y. 1.00 



Aec. No. Contributors Amount 

9823 F. Krongniat, AC, Douglaa Qty. 
Alaaka 1.00 

9824 E. W. Harriaon. Hiteman, la. 1.00 

9825 Coll. by Germinal, Danville, III. 60.00 

9826 F.S.R. Branch. Sioux City, la. 50.00 

9827 J. Ponnetta, AC, Lynch Minee. 

Ky 38.00 

9828 C. O. Nelton, AC, Fort Strong. 

Maaa 36.00 

9629 J. Lehtonen. AC, Fort Bragg. 

Cal 27.00 

9830 L. O'Dell. Loa Angelea, ai.... 25.00 

9831 Hung. Sec. F S R, N. Y. C. 500.00 

9832 Workmen's Fur. Fire Ina. Soc.. 

San Francisco, Cal 20.00 

9833 H. B. Cooper. Balboa Heighu. 

Canal Zone 20.00 

9834 H.Bemadt, AC. Schenecudy, NY 20.00 

9835 J. George. AC. Columbus. Ohio 16.00 

9836 Mrs. A. L. Walker. AC, Round 

HiU. Alu 15.00 

9837 B. Steren, AC, Branchendale, 

B. C 15.00 

9838 S. Ticer, AC. Childreaa, Tex. 15.00 

9839 G. II. Kampfer, AC, Canton. O. 12.00 

9840 M. F. Coll, AC, San Fran- 

Cisco. Cal 11.00 

9841 D. Jacobson. AC, Brooklyn. NY 11.00 
9642 Mrs. E. Koukly. List, N. Y. C. 11.00 



A«c. 


No, Contributors 


Amount 


9843 


Ch. J. Schott. Seattle. Waah. 


10.00 


9844 


J. R. Reen. Portland. Ore 


10.00 


9845 


D. Rosimovich, AC. N. Y. C... 


4.75 


9846 


Earl Sheldon. OlympU, Wash. 


5.00 


9847 


Mrs. M. Freiug. Olympia. Wash. 


5.00 


9848 


Dr. M. I. Kane, U Grange. lU. 


10.00 


9849 




10.00 


9850 


A. Friedolin, AC, Afognak, 






Alaska 


10.00 


9851 


S. ColoTos. AC, N. Y. C 


10.00 


9852 


J. I. Whittle. Honolulu. HawaU 


5.00 


9853 


H. Wetter. AC, Dundee, Ohi» 


10.00 


9854 


A. Fergin, AC, Detroit, Mich. 


5.00 


9855 


R. Casperson. Superior. Wia.. 


5.00 


9856 


B. Frmdkin. Worceater. Mass.... 


S.00 


9857 


Jew. Women Welfare League for 






Soviet Relief. Ellenville. N.Y. 


5.00 


9858 


G. P. Turner, OUahoma Qty. 






Oklahoma 


S.OO 


9659 


E. larealite. Brooklyn. N. Y... 


5.00 


9660 


W. Sydor. AC. Endicott. N. Y. 


S.OO 



Note: Receipt No. 7128 for t6.72 
issued to Tony Popks, 4103 
Olcott Ave., Eaat Chicago. lad. 
ahould be changed to J. Zaiko. 
441 W. Notre Dame St.. Moa- 
treal. Canada. 
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Soviet Russians Fight for Socialism 

By Karl Radek 



An article appearing in **Die Rote Fahne" 
of the note mentioned in the first paragraph, 

T^HE note to those conducting the conference at 
Genoa in which the Russian delegation at 
Genoa answered the memorandum of the capitalist 
powers is a document which deserves the attention 
not only of the working class, but of all classes 
of the population of every country: 

Soviet Russia, a Breach Cut in the Capitalist 
World System 

"Russia has not been conquered. The only lan- 
guage which would result in a common agreement, 
is that observed between States negotiating on a 
footing of equality." 

It is not national pride that speaks through these 
words of our note. In the imperialist war Tsarist 
and bourgeois Russia were defeated by German 
imperialism. But the defeated Russia whose 
soldiers had fled from the front drew new strength 
from the proletarian revolution. The working 
class, which had conquered the bourgeoisie 
in Russia, found the moral and material energy 
not only to defend their country with their own 
breasts but also to inspire millions of peasants with 
the will to combat and to win. When the Soviet 
delegation declares that Russia has not been de- 
feated, it says to the capitalist world: "You are 
a thousand times richer than we; but you are not 
able to raise armies of millions against us, for even 
the work^s Who are not communists would not fight 
against us; and your mercenary "White" Russian 
hirelings have been forced to flee although we were 
lacking in every resource. We have replaced our 
lack of equipment, our lack of foodstuffs with the 
will of millions to create a new world, a world 
without capitalist exploitation. And this declara- 
tion of the Soviet delegation means for the inter- 
national proletariat: When a whole people 
is ready to fight and defend itself it is indomitable. 

*'Russia is not defeated", says the Delegation's 
note. This means that if you would force Soviet 
Russia to her knees, if you would banish the ac- 
complishments of the November Revolution from 
the world, you will have to resort to a new war 
and defeat us, but if you have recognized the im- 



Berlin, of May 13, immediately after the delivery 

practicability of such a plan, if you would have 
peace, then know that the first breach in the system 
of world capitalism has been cut, that the first 
state has arisen in which a new construction is to 
take place, based on new, non-capitalist principles^ 
and then you will have to condescend to regard 
Soviet Russia as of equal station with you; you, 
the mighty ones of this earth, you, the old capital- 
ist Europe, must recognize that you must now seek 
a new modus vivendi for the period intervening 
before the moment comes at which the working 
class shall be victorious in all countries, a modus 
vivendi with the first state organization embodying 
the proletarian revolution. 

The Right to Revolution 

Capitalism has transformed the whole world. It 
has burst the bonds of feudal serfdom. It has 
abolished the provincial particularism of nations. 
It has united the world with railroads, steamers, and 
airships. It has taught the continents to speak to 
each other with the voice of the electric spark. 
It has built cities out of steel and glass. Capitalism 
is the greatest revolutionary of the world. But 
the present bourgeois and Uieir capitalist govern- 
ments, are reactionary pigmies. Not only will they 
not admit that the world must pass beyond the stage 
of capitalism, and that in the long run great nations 
that have learned to control nature will not permit 
the means of control over nature, which are equi- 
valent to means of control over men, to remain 
in the hands of a small clique of persons! They 
are even unwilling to remember that they also 
passed through revolutions, in which they threw 
the gauntlet in the face of the old feudal world. 
M. Barthou, the French representative at Genoa, 
once wrote a book on the great orator of the revolu- 
tion, Mirabeau, the same revolution which pro- 
claimed in a Resolution of the Convention, of 
September 22, 1792: "The sovereignty of peoples 
is not bound down by the treaties of tyrants", the 
same revolution which annulled the treaties of the 
old regime and its national debts, and year in and 
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year out the French people, on the anniversary of 
the fall of the Bastille celebrate the memory of the 
French Revolution. 

The Marseillaise is the . national anthem of 
France, but the French Government is a government 
of the petty and big bourgeoisie. Its representa- 
tives take off their hats when the band plays the 
battle song of the sansculottes, but they hate the 
memory and the spirit of revolution. In the name of 
the new world, writhing in terrible pain, in the 
name of the international working class, which 
will place its mark on the epoch that is to come, 
the Soviet delegation calls attention to the 
right of revolutions to break old laws, to shatter 
old alliances, to found a new law of society. At 
the moment when Soviet Russia frankly and plain- 
ly declares that it is obliged by the alignment of 
forces throughout the world, by the tardy develop- 
ment of world revolution, to make a compromise 
with the capitalist world and to grant concessions 
to that world, it proclaims the inalienable right of 
the new order, the indestructible rights of the new 
social class to revolution, to the establishment of a 
new order, as opposed to the old. With unprecedent- 
ed clearness the Soviet delegation declares in the 
face of the whole capitalist gathering of the world : 
**Ye% we are poor and hungry and do not wish 
to see \he sons of the revolution starve before they 
succeed, after years of destruction, in building up 
the new, better system of production. We need the 
technical resources of the capitalist world. Our 
brothers, the proletarian masses of Europe, cannot 
yet give us this resources, for they still are them- 
selves in chains, they are themselves only a por- 
tion of the machine, not the masters of the world 
of steel and iron. Socialism cannot at once put 
through its program. In the November Revolution 
we sent out to all the world the call that can only 
be changed from a program into reality after long 
years of conflict and labor. We are therefore ob- 
liged to make concessions to you. The capitalist 
principle will continue to exist in Soviet Russia 
side by side with the Socialist principle. But we 
have not relinquished this Socialist principle which 
is our birthright; if you would put it down you 
must come to Soviet Russia and crush us.'* 

For the Principle of Socialism 
The note of the Soviet delegation formulates two 
questions as the principal ones. 

We do not give up the nationalization of land 
and large-scale production. The soil must belong 
to the people, for it is their source of life, and 
shall not become an object of barter. The nation 
gives the soil to the peasants for cultivation and 
if it will be able to place at the peasants' dis- 
posal the technical means by which modem in- 
dustry makes their work easier and more 
productive, then the peasant will learn that it is 
better to work the soil jointly than to eke out a 
wretched existence on a small parcel of land. 
The miner penetrates the bowels of the earth in 
extreme discomfort that can hardly be imagined 
by those outside who have not lain doubled up 



in shafts, or worked with picks while lying on 
their backs. Only a consciousness that he is con- 
ferring an immense service on the common weal 
can produce any joy of life in the miner. Coal 
is the basis of the existence of modem nations, 
together with iron and oil. It shall not become a 
means of dominating human beings. A few mag- 
nates shall not have the right to leave great masses 
without light and warmth because there is private 
property in that which is created by the conmtion 
work of hand and brain workers. Wars shall not 
be fought merely that the capitalists may distribute 
coal and steel in cannon and warships instead of 
using it with benefit to humanity. The workshops 
of the nation shall belong to the nation. 

In proclaiming these principles for the future 
world organization the Soviet delegation likewise 
says: **Seven years of imperialistic war and of a 
civil war incited by the imperialists of the whole 
world have made Russia poor. In order that its 
destroyed workshops may again begin to work, 
Soviet Russia is ready to lease out a portion of 
its large scale industry to foreign capital. But if 
the Russian proletarian is to work once more for 
the capitalists in a certain part of Russian indus- 
try, he must be assured that his workshop has only 
temporarily ceased to be an instrument for the 
liberation of labor. He must know that through 
his exertions profit accrues not only to the capital- 
ist tenant but also that the rent paid is buying 
machines and raw materials for the other portion 
of Russian industry, which is working for the wel- 
fare of the whole nation." 

The Soviet delegation fought for loans for the 
first workers' and peasants' state. The fight for 
government loans is — as well as the defense of na- 
tionalization — a fight for Socialism. The capitalbt 
governments decline such a loan not because 
of the insecurity of the investment, but because they 
wish to force our nationalized industry, by means 
of a financial blockade, to capitulate. If Soviet 
Russia receives no loan for the purchase of new 
machines, for the oil industry in the Caucasus, for 
the coal industry in the Donets Basin, for the Iron 
industry in the Urals, for the railroads, it will have 
to lease and sell them to capitalist concerns. That 
is the idea of the representatives of world capital- 
ism. But the battle for Socialism is simultaneously 
a battle for the reconstmction of Russia. "If the 
Russian Government lacks financial resources and 
credits to assist industry and agriculture, restore 
the means of transport and establish a stable cur- 
rency by stopping the issue of continually depre- 
ciating paper rubles, foreign commercial relations 
of any magnitude will be met by very great diffi- 
culties. Moreover measures aimed at the relief 
of Russia can only be applied by the Government 
itself or according to a scheme drawn up in ad- 
vance. The Russian delegation had intended to 
put before the conference such a scheme worked 
out by competent scientific and industrial author- 
ities." These words of the note cannot be an- 
swered by the capitalist powers, for they speak 
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the truth; as long as the Soviet Government con- 
tinues to exist, Russia cannot be rehabilitated un- 
less that government, being the Russian govern- 
ment, obtains the means needed for the creation of 
the general conditions for any economic recon- 
struction. Therefore the question of a government 
loan gives the capitalist world a choice. Do you 
want a real modus vivendi with the only possible 
Russian government, or only an apparent recogni- 
tion and an actual boycott? 

Reconstruction of Europe, or Defense of the 
Spoils of Capitalist War? 

When the Allies at Cannes decided to invite 
Soviet Russia to the Genoa Conference, they took 
the reconstruction of European economy and the 
peace of Europe as the subjects of their negotia- 
tions. And they are now not negotiating on re- 
construction but on how to push back the historical 
evolution that expropriated the bourgeoisie in Rus- 
sia. It is not the question of rehabilitating Russia 
economically that is taken as the subject of the 
negotiations, but the recognition of the old 
legal titles of foreign capitalists, who will use 
them for no other purpose than to sell and haggle 
with them with a few rich concerns. They are not 
negotiating on how to make work easier for the 
Russian people, but how to burden down the Rus- 
sian people with a debt of hundreds of billions, 
which for decades will turn all the work of the 
Russian proletariat into work for the Entente slave 
holders. But Lloyd George, and the capitalist 
powers that be, themselves recognize that without 
the great Russian people, the economic reconstruc- 
tion of the world is impossible. It was not for 
love of these "murderers and thieves" that they 
invited Soviet Russia to Genoa, but because they 
recognized that it was inevitable that Russia would 
again be brought into the system of world economy. 
By now putting in the foreground not the ideas 
of the economic reconstruction of Russia but the 
interests of old creditors and capitalists they are 



sacrificing the rehabilitation of Europe to the in- 
terests of small capitalist cliques. 

Four years have passed since the conclusion of 
the armistice and the world is still bristling with 
weapons and will have no peace, not even an 
armistice, until the capitalists have recognized 
the fact that Soviet Russia lives and has con- 
quered its right to exist. So long as they openly 
or secretly fight against Soviet Russia, the Russian 
people, no matter how great may be its sufferings, 
will continue to bear arms. It will be ready to 
ward off any attacks. And, if it has the opportun- 
ity, it will not wait until it is openly attacked, 
for it is madness to suppose that a great nation 
would starve to death or become a sacrifice to 
pestilence without making any attempt to burst the 
chains that strangle it. Soviet Russia wants peace. 
It has declared its readiness to disarm, provided 
the capitalist powers will also disarm. All talk of 
imperialism is a mere catchword of anti-Bolshevist 
propaganda. The idea of Communism has struck 
deeper root in industrial Western Europe than in 
semi-agrarian Russia. And even though the great 
tree of Conmiunism may take more time to grow 
big and powerful, it is nevertheless growing all 
the time. But it is impossible to desire peace and 
at the same time to condemn one hundred and 
fifty million people to death by starvation. Either 
the capitalist powers will make peace with Soviet 
Russia or Europe will see no peace. Lloyd George 
has the idea of a ten year peace agreement, but 
neither those to whom peace is not granted, nor 
those who will not grant peace, can guarantee 
peace for even a single year. 

All this is said plainly in the answer of the 
Soviet delegation to the representatives of the cap- 
italist world. And all this is also said to the in- 
ternational working class. This answer does not 
admit of any evasion. And in reply the western 
powers, to use the expression of Barthou, will 
have to say yes or no. 



The New Land 

A Story from the Famine Region 



V/f YRON, and Nadka, his sister, lay by the old 
^ cart in the bam, because it was cooler there. 

The air was close all around, like wool. Nadka 
had brought out a scrap of rat's meat for her 
brother. *The old man has hidden everything," 
she said. "He says you don't need food, because 
you're still fat — you have plenty in stock." 

She turned over and whispered: "They have 
brought down Yeffimia from the spring. The water 
has dried up." 

Myron grunted, *'What do I care?" 
Nadka went on slowly: **They say that a new 
land has been opened, beyond the Syr Daria. They 
call it the White Arapia." (Arabia — the Russian 
peasant's word for all the southern lands where 
black folk live.) **The White Arapia The rains 



there, after the sowing, last three whole weeks. 
Everyone is allowed there, free; there's plenty of 
land, too. Yeffimia has told us all this, and she 
speaks so well." 

"Must be lying. Where is she from?" 
*They brought her down from the spring called 
the Eye of Yesterday. If she feels like it she will 
lead the folk to that Arapia. Dad doesn't want to 
go. But in some villages folk have gone. The rats 
are going — you have seen. And so have the birds. 
And here there is a curse, for thirty-seven years; 
neither rain nor grass. After that people will 
come back — if alive. For thirty-seven years they 
have opened the White Arapia, and then they will 
close it again." 
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Men began to make ready for the journey: they 
repaired their carts. Those who had not eaten 
their horses fed them on scraps of hay and dried 
dung. The horseless ones made hand carts as best 
they could. 

The rats had gone — a grey moving blanket of 
them had passed through the village two days be- 
fore. The villagers had killed all they could; 
these were already eaten. 

Myron had to keep his big body out of sight. 
Men's eyes were greedy for meat. He ate little — 
crushed bark, or boiled hide cut from fallen 
animals that made a pinkish stew. But all his 
flabby flesh hung on his bones still, like wet sand; 
his bones found no support in this sand and were 
becoming numb. 

Nadka, flat-chested, with a greenish skin, and 
sore-swollen eyelids, was always near him, saying: 
"Don't show yourself, Myron. Men have gone mad 
before now, particularly of nights. They will kill 
you. You'd better get thinner. Get yourself thin- 
ner, Myron." 

"I can't get thinner," answered Myron hoarsely. 

He shook his dusty, moppy head and sought 
safety in the bam. 

"It's all a fraud, I tell you. It's water, not flesh. 
You just feel it" 

Timidly Nadka felt his legs. 

*True, it's fraud. And what a body you used to 
have. I remember. But they won't believe that, 
and will kill you. You'd better not show yourself." 

Myron slept with open eyes. The nights were 
long and dry like the days. He stretched ropes 
near his shelter so that he might hear any stranger 
bent on evil. 

« • • 

Dry as the day was the voice of Yeffimia, from 
the spring of Yesterday's Eye — ^the spring at the 
Four Birch Trees that men called holy now. 
Yeflbiia could be found, day and night, in a cart 
in the yard of Timokhin, the chairman of the 
village council. Under a dark kerchief one could 
discern a small face, with white hair. In a creak- 
ing, wrinkled voice, almost whispering, she made 
her frantic speeches. 

"Come ye. Christians, from anywhere. For 
a short time the gates of the white Arapian land 
have opened. Go, all of you who will, across the 
sands, first through the Hart land, and thence by 
the Indian mountains. For thirty-seven years have 
the gates been opened. Who gets there first will 
have the nearest land cut out for him. The grass 
is like honey there. Com ripens in three weeks. 
Besides this the Arap men give all that one wants." 

Myron would have liked to see her, but was 
afraid of showing himself in the street. Somebody 
had brought her to these parts to persuade the 
Anisimov farmers, who expected bread from Mos- 
cow and refused to leave their farms. Then, some- 
how, it happened that the farms caught fire, and 
within a night all were burned out. 

When the fire spread to the forests, an orange- 
tinted pall hid the sky. Dust began to creep along 



the dried-up river. And when, a little later, the 
wells also suddenly became dry, the folk took their 
belongings and went to seek the white Arapia. 
Myron went with them. 



The land is all sands — blue sands. And the sky, 
too, is blue sand. The birches crouch timidly, like 
crippled beggars, dry-armed; the birches have lost 
their bark. But it is not the hares who have eaten 
the bark. The hares fled to the Arapian land — 
leaving the bark for men to gnaw. And men gnaw 
the bark with their grey and yellow teeth. 

The hamess leather had all been eaten. Of the 
fallen horses there remained only hollow, knife- 
gouged bones. During the second week a horse fell. 
It belonged to Myron's father, Fadeyev. The 
village ate it in a day. The brains were given to 
Yeffimia. 

Soon there were no horses left. 

Yeffimia's cart was drawn in turn by the men 
themselves, while she, pointing with a beak-like 
finger, stared to the south and kept saying the 
same words about Arapia. 

"Come ye. Christians, from everywhere. For a 
short time the gates of the White Arapian land have 

opened " 

« « « 

One night Myron had a dream. He saw a field 
of yellow, thickly-growing wheat As he tried to 
catch the spikes, they slipped through his finger. 
Suddenly one spike struck out its prickly whiskers 
and began to crawl into his throat 

At this moment Myron woke up. He felt some- 
body was feeling over him. 

"Who's that?" he shouted, pulling his leg away. 
The sand tinkled. Somebody was moving away. 
Nadka woke up. 

'^Something hurts in my belly." 

Myron pulled up his covering and stammered: 

•They feel— feel the flesh!" 

"You'd better lie by my side. I don't sleep well 
and I hear everything." 

And drawing to herself his trembling body she 
stroked his head and murmured in a drooping 
whisper : 

•They say we'll soon get there. Soon we'll reach 
the Hart, and though they have no bread either, 
Yeffimia says they will give us some milk. God be 
merciful. You will get there anyway. And I — I 
think, Myron, I'll die to-morrow." 

"You will pull through, old girl." 

"No, I'll die. That horse stuff I ate— it hurts me. 
I feel it like hot bricks. And it makes me sick. 
It sticks in my throat. And there's nobody to dig a 
grave for me." 

•That'll be all right. Don't worry." 

"Nobody has any strength left in his arms. And 
the earth is shifty." 

She died at dawn. 

Myron started to bury her. Yegorka, her lover, 
stayed also. 

"You go," Myron said to him. "I'll bury her." 
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Yegorka shrugged his shoulders. Tlien spoke out 
of breath. "I — 111 do it — myself — Leave her alone 
— ^ni do it — ^myself — ^I tell you — I wanted to marry 
her — ^I'U bury her — ^You go.** 

By the slurubs, children were sitting around, 
gazing, like hungry dogs. Yegorka shock his stick 
and touted, **Off with you, off.** The boys ran off, 
muttering, "He'll eat her.** 



Myron could not catch up with his villagers. A 
small bit of leather lying by a cart met his gaze. He 
shoved it between his teeth. 

A humpbacked woman with dishevelled hair 
pulled him by the sleeve. 

**I*ve nothing. Want to eat, myself,** said Myron. 

Tlie woman crouching on her crooked legs gave 
a sharp movement with her head. "I know where 
there is some food. Come with me under the cart 
What will you give me?" 

Myron tumea away and ran, his elbows moving 
in rapid jerks. When he looked back, the woman 
and three men whom he did not know were walk- 
ing behind. 

From under a bush a little animal flashed. The 
animal escaped into a hole. Myron began to dig 
at the hole, but suddenly remembered it was dan- 
gerous to remain alone. Tlie four were behind. 
He raised his eyes to the sun; it moved, yellow. 
He felt he wanted to rest There was a cart near 
by; warm wood and hot nails. But he at once 



remembered the four. They walked only a few 
yards behind, holding each other's anns and keep- 
ing their eyes on the distant villagers, vanishing 
in the dust 

Myron increased his pace. 

^They'll kill me. I must catch up with our men, 
or there'll be an end to me here." 

He thought of Nadka who had pitied him, and 
cried. His eyes were as dry as the road. His 
fingers swept only dust from eyelids and brows. 

Myron caught up the villagers at last and lay 
down under a cart Opposite him, imder another 
cart, were lyipg four people: the woman and the 
three men. The woman stared straight at him. He 
thought she winked at him. 

Myron crawled under the next cart, lay down in 
the shade, and looked out. Under the cart which 
he had just left he saw the four. The woman 
winked at him again. Myron moved his head close 
to the wheel ana diut his eyes. Before him quiver- 
ing, winding wheatfields stretched, full of crimson, 
green, and brown ears of wheat Throwing the ears 
aside with its horns a cow with a dull fat muzzle 
stepped out and looked at him. And suddenly its 
eyes grew dark and receded, and over them floated 
a shadowy wolTs snout 

Myron opened his eyes. 

Behind the wheel the woman squatted, and a man 
was pressing a hammer into her hand. 

Myron leant his head against the spokes and 
closed his eyes. 



Newspapers in Soviet Russia 



By Victor Serge 



TN the capitalist countries the inmiediate aim of 
^ the daily newspaper is to sell, and its ultimate 
aim is to mould public opinion to the advantage 
of the money interests, which own the press and 
are its undisputed masters. In order to sell, the 
newspaper must flatter the tastes, or rather the in- 
stincts, of the largest possible, i. e., the least ed- 
ucated number. Hence the private scandals, the 
"social" news, the gruesome murder stories and 
sensational canards on the first page. In order to 
shape public opinion in accordance with the un- 
conf essed interests of the real masters of the coun- 
try, they carefully sift the news, suppress or mis- 
state the truth, resort to lies, inventions, calum- 
nies. Hence all the false news about the war, all 
the stories about the Russian Revolution and the 
"nationalization of women" — as a daily policy in 
which bad faith is only outdone by stupidity. 

The press in a Communist country must be 
something quite different. Its aim is to inform, 
to educate, to discuss. It does not pretend — espe- 
cially in the period of civil war — to be "impar- 
tial"; but it is truthful, for its cause, in its own 
manner, with passion. As the jnatter of first im- 
portance is to initiate the working people in the 
management of public affairs its main business is 



the theoretical and practical popularization of 
science. On the other hand, it is not afraid to 
offend those habits of the readers which it con- 
siders objectionable, e. g., by refusing to furnish 
them with the daily pabulum of criminal records. 
The number of readers being a secondary con- 
sideration, it is not afraid to appear reserved, in its 
seriousness. It is not concerned with advertising, 
either directly or indirectly.* It treats subjects 
which a bourgeois journalist would never think of 
treating; and it is more or less full of contempt for 
what is called "journalism" in the bourgeois world, 
i. e., that pseudo-literary profession, made of cheap 
vulgarization, of clever publicity, of tricks and 
stunts of more than doubtful honesty, of superficial 
cleverness. 

The Russian Revolution, although it has not 
yet succeeded, in the throes of civil war, in creat- 
ing a new press, has at least succeeded in destroy- 
ing completely the old press, and in preserving 
only a minimum of its defects. This may be seen by 
comparing the two. 



•As a consequence of the New Policy, the newspapers 
at present have one page of advertising. But the general 
character of the papers has not been changed. — V. S. 
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The press of Moscow consists of three large 
dailies; the Izvestya ("Official News") of the Soviet 
Government; Pravda (*Truth") of the Communist 
Party; and Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn ("Economic 
Life"), of the Supreme Council of National Eco- 
nomy. We wish to point out right here that no- 
where except in Russia has the attempt ever been 
made to acquaint the whole public with the im- 
portant facts of economic life. In all the other 
countries there are for this purpose special or- 
gans which take up these problems for the benefit 
of specialists. 

In Petrograd the Pravda came out for a long 
time as a morning paper, while the Izviestya ap- 
peared in the evening. In addition, there are 
published: a trade union daily Makhavik ('The 
Fly-wheel") ; a daily for the peasants, Krasnaya 
Gdzeta (**The Red Journal") ; and a daily on art 
and theatrical matters. In general the Communist 
press pursues definite aims and appeals to a definite 
public, instead of being prompted by the desire 
of expansion and of always and everywhere doing 
**good business". 

What is important is not that the papers should 
be sold, but that they should be read. Distributed 
free of charge practically throughout 1921, the 
Soviet newspapers were also posted up in all the 
streets, which was necessary in order to have them 
placed at the disposal of the entire population 
during the paper shortage. 

Let us consider the contents of these Russian 
dailies. Here is the March 21 issue of the Ekonom- 
icheskaya Zhizn ("Economic Life"). Three articles 
on the front page are full of material and have 
the serious character of the better articles in for- 
eign reviews. They treat the following subjects: 
AcUve Policy or Inertia (L. Shapiro), Division of 
Russia into Regions and Administrative Reform 
(Prof. Yasnopolsky) , Wages in Kind (V. Vladi- 
mirsky). Moreover: **The Latest News", informa- 
tion of economic and statistical character (fuel, 
matallurgy, foreign trade, provincial news). Do 
you know among the hundreds of dailies appearing 
in the other European countries, of a single one 
which treats all these subjects so carefully and 
conscientiously? Certainly not. They don't need 
such serious treatment. It is assumed in those 
coimtries that the mechanism of the economic life 
should be known only to business men and, be- 
sides, it would be dangerous to give this informa- 
tion to the exploited classes, because this would 
mean betraying to them all the real bases of the 
thing that is known in democratic countries as 
"politics". 

An issue of the Izviestya or of the Pravda always 
contains on the first page two or three editorials. 
The leading editorial (unsigned in Pravda, signed 
by Yu. Steklov in Izviestya), articles about pro- 
duction, about international policy, party activities, 
polemics, criticisms of abuses, sometimes very bit- 
ter. At least half of these articles are signed by 
the most responsible militants, headed by Lenin, 
Radek, Bukharin, Trotsky, who usually contribute 



to these papers and who are thus ideologically 
in constant touch with the masses. On the second 
page there is information on political matters, with 
important subdivisions, such as ^*Ilie Struggle 
Against the Famine", "Foreign Affairs", "Com- 
munist International", letters from the provinces, 
some sketch on historical or literary matters (but 
never a sensational novel in instalments* or 
a short story of the same character) ; law court 
news, letters from the readers, bibliographic 
notes. There is no ''town gossip" — a very excus- 
able deficiency, because the hard times, the lack 
of space, the paper shortage, make the elimination 
of every matter that is of little practical import- 
ance a thing of necessity. "Miscellaneous News" 
(fait divers) was reduced to the most simple ex- 
pression : three lines of concise news items. 

But there is an element which is very striking 
in all the dailies of the revolution, which are after 
all official organs of the ruling party, an element 
which is not found anywhere else: namely, the 
element of self-criticism. It is a rare thing to find 
a Russian daily which does not contain several 
articles of merciless criticism directed against a 
court, a bureaucratic administration, a village 
Soviet, against a Conmiissariat, the management of 
a factory, a Conmiunist group. Anybody can write, 
as long as he adduces facts which can be checked 
up, and as long as he takes the responsibility for 
what he writes. The most merciless, the most bitter 
truths are published this way, because the Revolu- 
tion is not interested in creating illusions as to the 
difficulties of its tasks — ^the contrary being rather 
the case. And very often counter-revolutionists 
have thought that they might be able to exploit 
arguments taken from our own Russian press, but 
they have really not benefited by this practice. For 
our criticism, even if it is severe, differs essential- 
ly, in its spirit, in its aims, in the forms which it 
assumes, from criticisms written by enemies of the 
Revolution. 

In the struggle against bureaucracy, and in the 
incessant elaboration of the new forms of indus- 
trial organization, the Communist press has thus 
played an important part. 

It is inclined to the use of special issues (for 
the Trade Unions, the Woman's Movement, the 
Young People's Movement, the Red Army, the great 
anniversaries, etc.) arranged in such a way as to 
give complete information on the given subject. 
It publishes regularly pages for the young people, 
.the working woman, on the Trade Unions, the 
famine sufferers, which advantageously replace the 
fashion pages, the comic section, and even the 
literary department of the large dailies of cap- 
italist Europe. 

Unlike the bourgeois press, whose columns are 
open only to insiders, this Soviet and Communist 
press continuously exhorts the peasants and work- 
ers who are its readers, to become its contributors; 
it publishes their letters, articles and recrimina- 



*Genera] custom of practically all European dailies. — ^Ed. 
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tions. **You peasants who arc coming to the city" 
— Krasnaya Gazeta^ of Pctrograd, prints in big 
type — "let us know of your troubles and the com- 
plaints you have to make" 

It is easy to see that the press in Red Russia 
differs profoundly in every respect from the cap- 
italist press; and although I see its numerous de- 



fects, as to basic contents, form, and organization 
— ^it faithfully reflects all the defects of a transi- 
tion period — I can conclude with impartiality that 
the difference is entirely to its advantage and that 
it already affords an approximate view of what the 
press will be in the future, in a society of free 
workers. 



Supplements to the Genoa Memorandum 

The following supplements appeared in th eorigimd copy of the Memorandum submitted to the Genoa Confer* 
ence by ihe Russian delegaUs before the Conference open ed. The Memorandum itself appeared in our last issue. 
These additions support a number of points made in the originaL 



(The Doctrine of Drago by H, A. Noulens) 

In the matter of damages caused by civil wars or revolu- 
tions, I do not know anything better to do than to refer 
to the words of the distinguished professor F. de Martens, 
In the work entitled ''iWugh Justice to Peace**, St. 
Petersburg, 1915, he devotes to the Argentine note a study 
marked with a good will tonrards us for which we can 
never sufficiently thank him. The History of the American 
States of the Latin race," he says, *'is unfortunately full 
of civil wars or insurrections, which brought about not 
only sudden changes in the governments, but even spolia- 
tions and violations of private persons. Among the latter 
there were very often foreigners who were injured in their 
incontestable rights and interests. Nevertheless it seems 
to me impossible to assert that the foreigners could pre- 
tend to a greater security of their person or their property 
in case of civil war or revolution, than the indigenous 
population of the country. In principle, foreigners cannot 
pretend to any privileged position; their sufferings and 
losses ought to be taken into account by the territorial 
authorities in the same measure as those of the natives. 
Unfortunately, very often the foreign governments have 
believed in their right to claim indemnification for their 
subjects who had suffered from a civil war or an insur- 
rection, without taking account of the force majeure of 
which the local government had been the victim. If the 
right to reparation is to be recognized, it is necessary that a 
judicial and competent authority fix the principle and the 
limits of it. It is, indeed, a matter of regret that this 
question of right should be settled by political considera- 
tions and the absence of material forces belonging to the 
defendant nation. In this case it opens a door to the 
most revolting abuses of arbitrary and brutal force** (op. 
cit., page 13). This opinion is shared by a great number 
of authors. 

We cannot do better upon this subject than quote this 
vigorous passage from a speech delivered by the present 
head of the English Cabinet, Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 
man, in the session of the House of Commons in which 
the action of England in Venezuela was discussed.* 1 will 
go so far as to say," he cried, **that there could be nothing 
more pernicious than the simple fact of appearing to place 
ourselves on the side of the doctrine, if it merits the 
name of doctrine, by virtue of which, if it happens that 
our compatriots have invested capital outside the kingdom 
in adventurous enterprises, and the investments are not 
successful, it would be a public duty to save the capital 
thus compromised. Whoever places his money in a country 
like Venezuela knows very well what he is doing. It does 
not seem to me that it would be entirely exact to say that 
to great risks great dividends always correspond. But 
one would be very near to the truth if one affirmed, in- 
terchanging the terms, that great dividends imply, in 
general, great risks. Indeed if all the power of the British 
Empire were placed behind the capitalist, his risk would 
disappear and his dividends ought to diminish in the 

*It must be understood that these English citations have 
been re-translated from the Russian, and that the originals 
may not coincide with the present text. 



same proportion. The rule, caveat emptor, which the 
buyer of titles himself obeys, is becoming more and more 
established in the public conscience.** (Page 27-28). 

After having cited the opinions of a certain number of 
statesmen and examples borrowed from the general practice 
of nations, C^ahro sums up his doctrine and presents the 
foUowing conclusions: 

1. The principle of indemnity and of diplomatic in- 
tervention in favor of foreigners, by reason of injuries 
suffered in the case of civil war, has not been and is not 
admitted by any nation of Europe or America. 

2. The Govmments of the powerful nations who im- 
pose this pretended right upon States relatively feeble, 
commit an abuse of arbitrary force which nothing could 
justify, and which is as contrary to their own legation 
as to international practice and political custouL (Pages 
176-177). 

Dedaration made to ihe French Chamber of Deputies 
by Mr. Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
June 7, 1907. 
There is no doubt that diplomacy cannot be at the heels 
of all the financiers who risk their capital in operations 
more or less adventurous. One cannot risk the forces, 
and involve the policy and the relations of a country, in 
all the speculations lucky or unlucky in which great in- 
dustrialists, traders, and bankers may imprudently become 
involved. 

There are distinctions to be drawn between the conflicts 
which are bom of usurious loans and those which are bom 
of legitimate loans. (Pages 211-212). 

Annex 2, 

(a) THE REFUSAL TO RECOGNIZE THE 
SOVIET GOVERNMENT 

1. Declaration of Mr. Robert Cecil, November 24, 1917. 
''So far as concerns the recognition of these people, 

although it is absolutely impossible to avoid a certain 
number of dealings with them, for example, on the subject 
of the arrest of British citizens, outside of these cases there 
can be no question of diplomatic relations with them. No- 
body has the intention of recognizing such a government.** 
{The DaUy MaU, November 24, 1917) 

2. Declaration of Mr. Robert Cecil to the **Daily MdT of 
the same date: 

''According to our latest information, Petrograd is calm 
and the general attitude of the country towards the ex- 
tremists is apathetic. The sole gleam of hope, seems to 
be what the Cossack Chief, Kaledin, is doing or may 
be able to do.** 

3. Communication of General Berthelot to General 
Dukhonin. 

On November 25, 1917, (^neral Berthelot, chief of the 
French Military Mission in Rumania, addressed to the 
former C>>mmander-in-(]hief Dukhonin, already discharged 
for disobedience to the Central Power, the following com- 
munication : 
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"I have the honor to bring to your attention a telegram 
received from the Prime Minister and Minister of War: 

**I beg you to inform the Russian Command that France 
does not recognize the Government of the Council of 
People's Commissaries, and with entire confidence in the 
patriotism of the Russian command, expects that the latter 
will energetically reject all criminal pourparlers and keep 
the Russian army upon the front in the face of the common 
enemy. France has declared today again more clearly 
that she will not recognize any Russian Government capable 
of concluding an agreement with the enemy.** 

(b) THE MILITARY INTERVENTION OF THE ALLIES 

4. Extract from a telegram of the Charge d* Affaires of 
Great Britain at Petrgorad, Mr. Lockhart, to the Foreign 
Office: 

'1 have had today a long conversation with Trotsky. 
He told me that the Congress of Soviets on March 12 
would probably declare a holy war against Germany, or 
at least act in such fashion as to render inevitable a 
declaration of war by Germany. It is essential, however, 
to the success of this policy, that at least an allusion be 
made to Allied assistance. If the Allies permit Japan to 
occupy Siberia, the situation will be hopeless. In my 
opinion, and the opinion of authorities like Harold Wil- 
liams, a Japanese occupation is in no way indispensable 
at the present moment, even in order to defend the 
Siberian supplies. Fnr^ermore, a Japanese intervention 
in Siberia will do us a great injury in arming the whole 
Russian population against us after the war. I must make 
the same remark as to our own attitude, if the rumor is 
true that we plan to occupy Archangel and Murmansk. 
The situation here is not yet hopeless. Tlie hostility against 
Germany is so strong that the present chaos will dmost 
certainly engender resistance in one form or another. If 
ervents develop as I expect, and if you have some confidence 
in our points of view, I think it not impossible that the 
Russian Government will soon invite the American and 
English Governments to take part in the defence of 
Vladivostok and Archangel." (March 5, 1918) 

5. Extracts from the telegrams to Washington from the 
Ambassador of the United States at Petrograd, Francis, 

I. ''If the Congress ratifies the peace it irill be, I fear, 
in consequence of the threat of Japanese occupation in 
Siberia. Trotsky has declared to Robbins that neither the 
Government nor the Russian people are opposed to an 
American control over all shipments of merchandise from 
Vladivostok to Russia, nor to an effective control of the 
Trans-Siberian. Trotsky has told me likewise that Japan 
would fatally destroy all possibility of resistance to Ger- 
many, would make of Russia a German province. In my 
opinion a Japanese offensive is at the present time utter 
madness. I address this telegram especially to you, in 
order that you may use all your influence to avoid this 
danger." 

n. "I have no words in which to characterize the 
stupidity of a Japanese intervention. It is possible the 
Moscow Congress will ratify the peace, but if Russia re- 
ceives assurances from you that there is no danger from 
the Japanese, I think that the Congress of Soviets will 
refuse to ratify it. The Soviet Government is a force 
capable of resisting the German crime." 

6. Extract from a speech of General Ironside, British 
Commander in Chief on the Northern Front, to an 
assembly of military officers and physicians and ad- 
ministrative officers, at Archangel, November 12, 1918, 

"As you know, the Allies have landed armed forces at 
Murmansk and Archangel. Others will be landed at other 
points. Our purpose is to combat Bolshevism in Russia. 
Each one should understand that the allies have come 
here only to enable the Russians to establish law and 
order among themselves.*' 

7. Extract of a speech of Monsieur Pichon, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of France, in Parliament, December 
30, 1919. 

'The operations of the allies in Russia have no offensive 



character. Their purpose is to dose against the Bolsheviks 
access to the Ukraine, to the Caucasus, and to the East 
of Russia, and also to organize and support a defensive 
front before these territories. If offensive operations be- 
come necessary in order to suppress the Bolsheviks, they 
will have to be organized by Russian forces. It is very 
important that the Russians understand this. Our help 
looks solely toward assuring them a material superiority 
over the Bolsheviks." 

8. Agreement between Petlura, head of the Ukrainian 
anti-Soviet Government, and the French Command^ 
February 5, 1919. 

"1. France receives a concession for 50 years upon all 
Ukrainian railroads. 

"2. Ukraine promises to pay France the part which 
accrues to her of the debts of die former Tsarist Govern- 
ment and of the Provisional Government. 

**3. The payment of interest is guaranteed by that 
portion of the railroad revenues which accrues to the 
Ukrainian Government. 

"4. The Cabinet will organize within one year an army 
of 300,000 men. 

*^. For five years from the date of the signature of 
this treaty, all political, financial, commercial, industrial 
and military affairs of Ukraine are placed under the 
immediate control of the representatives of the French 
Government." 

9. Telegram from the British Minister of War to 
Admiral Kolchak, October 10, 1919. 

"Personal and Secret. 

**The success which has crowned the extraordinary efforts 
of your Excellency's army delights me beyond words. 
Despite the distance which separates us, I am profoundly 
convinced that this success, in conditions so diflScult, has 
been obtained. 

"Some time ago the British Government decided to 
concentrate its help upon the front of General Denikin, 
in consideration (1) of the proximity and greater acces- 
?T . T 2^ ^* ^^®°'5 ^2) of the supposition that the 
Umted Sutes will develop their help to the armies of 
Siberia, it being understood that the greatest respons- 
ibihty rests on them. 

"I am happy to announce to you that the cabinet has 
assented to my demand to devote another half million 
pounds to the despatch of material and armaments to 
General Denikin. 

"The British Mission in the South of Russia will be 
composed of 2,000 officers and non-commissioned officers, 
whose pnncipal duty will be to distribute the material 
rapidly and according to need. 

"Your Excellency will understand that in the state of 
exhaustion of our finances after the effort of the last five 
years, this credit is almost the maximum of material help 
which we can furnish. 

rfc **^* ♦^^''^®* ^^"^® ^^^^ *" ^^^ ^^ ^^^ proximity of 
Denikins army to Moscow and its occupation of the 
fmamg and mining centres of Russia, it is this army 
wliich it can most usefully continue to support. 

**The promise of aid given by the five Great Powers is 
m my opinion a great step towards official recognition. 
I think that on the part of Great Britain this promise has 
been loyally fulfilled, and I permit myself to advise your 
iLxceUency, m his relations with the other Powers, to 
refer to their similar promise." 

10. How the Government of the North-West was estab- 
lished. 
General Marsh, Deputy of General Gough, assembled at 
Keval, on August 10, the most active coUaborators of 
Yudenich: Suvorov, Kartashev, Lianozov, Margulies, Kruz- 
enstem Mid others, and showed them the necessity of 
settling the question of Esthonian independence: 

Immediately and without leaving here, inside of forty- 
five minutes, a Democratic Government wifl be constituted, 
which wiU sign this very day a Treaty of independenIS 
for Esthonia. Otherwise we will abandon you" 
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The collaborators obeyed so far as concerned the con- 
stitution of the Government, which took the name of the 
Government of the North-West, with Lianozov at its head. 
As for the Treaty with the Esthonian Government, the 
latter refused to sign it, especially because already, on 
August 7, Yudenich, as Giief of the Russian authorities 
on the North-West front, had recognized the independence 
of Esthonia on condition that the Esthonian troops should 
participate in the campaign against Petrograd. 

On August 12, General Marsh invited the Government 
of the North-West to convene, at Pskov or Yuriev, a con- 
gress of representatives of the people of the North-West, 
and obliged the minister to sign a declaration prepared in 
advance by the English, saying to Lianozov: '*This paper 
will not go anywhere, it will remain in our pocket.** 

Relying without doubt upon this declaration, Peary- 
Gordon, Chief of the English diplomatic mission in the 
Baltic countries, published a manifesto to the inhabitants 
of Pskov in which he said: 

**The Government of the North-West is using the coun- 
cils and the material aid of the Allies, who have dis- 
charged stocks of food, arms, clothing and equipment, 
giving to the new government the possibility of freeing 
the Russians from the Bolshevik tyranny.** 

The manifesto then announces the immediate convocation 
at Yuriev of a congress of representatives of the people. 

England's assistance to Yudenich attained at that time 
its culminating point. In a letter of August 4, 1919, to 
Yudenich, General Gough wrote: **With the forces at your 
disposal, reinforced by our aeroplanes, our ammunication, 
and our tanks, you will be able to take Petrograd.** 

11. Extract from the Speech of MiUerand to the Chamber 
of Deputies, July 21, 1920. 

"In the note in which the British Government made 
proposals of peace, it declared clearly its intention, in 
case its desire for peace should not be satisfied, to unite 
with its allies for the defence of Poland by all means and 
with all its forces. I permit myself to point out also the 
situation of Wrangel in the Crimea, who is fighting the 
Bolsheviks courageously and with success. He has formed 
there a veritable government assured of the support and 
the sympathy of the population. 

''He is putting in force an agrarian law and dividing 
the land among the peasants; at present he is occupied 
with the drafting of a law upon popular representation, 
and on the day when this de facto government demands its 
recognition as such, we will impose upon it naturally the 
preliminary condition of declararing itself bound and re- 
sponsible for all the engagements entered into formerly 
by Russia towards other countries.** 

12. Agreement between the Allies and AdnUrtd Kolchak, 
January 16, 1919. 

1. General Janin is the Commander in Chief of the 
Allied troops operating in the East of Russia and Siberia, 
and to the East of Baikal. 

General Janin, being invested moreover by the Czecho- 
slovak Government with the function of commander of the 
armies of that State, the Czecho-Slovaks will refer to him 
for the settlement of questions arising from changes of 
organization on the front of which they have up to now 
had charge. 

2. In order to assure unity of action upon the whole 
front, the Russian Supreme Conunand will conform its 
conduct of operations with the directions communicated 
by General Janin, representing the Inter-Allied Supreme 
Command. 

The original texts drawn up in consequence will carry 
the signature of the two parties. 

3. When common plans are arrived at, according to the 
conditions indicated in paragraph 2, the orders and in- 
structions resulting will be issued by the Russian General 
Staff acting by delegation of the Supreme Command. 

These orders and instructions will be presented to Gen- 
eral Janin, who will confirm them so far as concerns the 
allied troops by direct orders. General Janin will likewise 
be kept informed of verbal orders when these are necessary. 




LOCOMOTIVES GOING ON BOARD 

at Stettin, Germany, to be forwarded to Russia. 
See Tables, page 323. 

4. General Janin will have for this purpose a staff 
which will collaborate with the Russian staJf in the matter 
of united operations, and on the other hand will regulate 
directly the operations of the allied troops. 

5. In order to assure the effective collaboration of the 
Russian troops and the Allied troops, and to orient himself 
on questions of personnel to be addressed to the Allied 
governments, as well as upon the use of material. General 
Janin will have the right to exercise a general control 
upon the front and the rear. 

The General will be permitted to have, by agreement with 
the Russian Commander-in-Chief, officers in the staffs, units 
and cantonments. The said officers will be able to give 
technical advice as occasion arises. 

6. General Knox is the collaborator of General Janin 
upon all questions having to do with foreign food supply, 
and has for a general task to unify the allied aid in the 
zone of the rear; in co-operation with the Russian Minister 
of War, he will decide in agreement with General Janin 
what demands of material to make of the Allies, and he 
will assure the arrival of this material at the front, being 
guided in a general way by the indications furnished by 
General Janin upon the principles outlined above. 

General Knox will have moreover the task of helping 
in the zone of the rear in the organization and instruction 
of troops in formation, acting upon the general indications 
given by General Janin. 

Instructors, both English and French, will be put at his 
disposal. 

7. Upon questions of material aid to be furnished 
by the Allied governments, all the original petitions will 
be studied in agreement between General Janin and 
General Knox on the one hand, and the Russian Minister 
of War on the other, with a view to establishing a united 
plan. 

The subsequent demands will be regulated under the 
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same conditions according to the possibilities of trans- 
port; General Knox will be informed and will decide in 
agreement with General Janin. 

8. In order to co-ordinate the commands and vindicate 
them if necessary before their governments. Generals Janin 
and Knox will have to be kept informed of the plans and 
projects agreed upon by the Russian Minister of War and 



the Russian Staff on the subject of the organization of the 
army and its development. 
Omsk, Jcmuary 16, 1919, 

(Signature) Admiral Kolchak 
General M. Janin 
N. R. Petain 
Alfred Knox, Maj. Gen, 



Railroad Material Ordered Abroad 

Our readers will remember the interesting article **The Russiim Railway Commission'\ pub- 
lished in the preceding issue of Soviet Russu. The following figures are a useful supplement 
to those printed in that article. A Swedish crown is worth 26£ cents U. S, gold, and is now quoted 
at hardly more than a cent below gold par. This means that the amounts given below in Swedish 
Crowns should be divided by four to obtain dollar equivalents. 

MATERIALS ORDERED IN GERMANY: 

Number ordered Value in Accepted Sent to Russia 

Swedish up to Jan.I, up to Jan. 1, 

Crowns 1922 1922 

Locomotives 700 191,000,000 100% 47% 

Tank cars 1,000 12,750,000 

Rails and clamps 77,510 18,777,510 100% 100% 

Miscellaneous 22,701,254 100% 100% 

Total 245,228,754 

MATERIALS ORDERED IN SWEDEN: 

Locomotives 1,000 230,000,000 18% 18% 

Locomotive parts and steam chest 

bushings 700 437,000 

Hand cars 100 140,000 100% 100% 

Miscellaneous 9,255,000 100% 100% 

Cylinders 100 168,000 

Total 240,000,000 

MATERIALS ORDERED IN ENGLAND: 

Locomotive boilers 200 13,557,500 

Nails 200 tons 71,995 100% 100% 

Files 15,012 doz. 257,795 100% 100% 

Brick and clay 22,950 

Telegraph & Telephone accessories 46,922 

Total 13,957,162 

MATERIALS ORDERED IN AUSTRIA: 

Injectors 2,000 pairs 850,850 100% 100% 

Sheet iron 150 tons 42,075 100% 100% 

Valves 6,400 pieces 32,000 100% 100% 

Lubricating presses 1,000 370,800 100% 100% 

Total 1,295,725 

MATERIALS ORDERED IN DENMARK: 

Nails 668 tons 162,688 100% 100% 

Pulsometers 100 pieces 86,000 100% 100% 

Spare parts for them 25,000 100% 100% 

Tube expanders 5,000 pieces 136,732 100% 100% 

Telephone & Telegraph accessories 39,250 100% 100% 

Total 449,670 
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MATERIALS ORDERED IN CANADA: 

Number ordered Value in 

Swedish 
Crowns 

Tank cars with spare parts 500 9,962,910 

MATERIALS ORDERED IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

Nails 554.3 tons 779,468 

Roof tin 1,375 tons 1,743,000 

Brick and clay 180,355 

Total 2,702,823 
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Totals 


421,000,000 


13,557,500 


9,962,910 


18,777,500 


14,848,161 



In round figures these orders reach the amount of 578,000,000 Swedish Crowns, equivalent to about 
$155,000,000. 




THE STEAMER 'VDIN'' 
with a cargo of locomotiyes, about to leave Stettin, Germany, for Russia. 
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Steinmetz and Lenin 

From an issue of "The WorkeT**, New York, we take the 
following letters and comment, Lenin*s answer has already 
been grossly misquoted in the capitalist press. 

Revolutions do many peculiar things, but the most inter- 
esting and instructive is the manner in which they expose 
the fundamental difference between creators and exploiters. 

Capitalist society does homage to the accumulator of 
weal&; Communism in even its early stages honors the 
creator. 

The really great creative minds of the world see in the 
coming order the opportunity for constructive endeavor of 
which they have di^amed; die opportunity to harness the 
natural forces to the service of mankind without being 
hampered and throttled by the exigencies of the profit 
system. 

Thus it is that we find the following correspondence 
passing between Charles P. Steinmetz, the greatest elec- 
trical expert in the world, and Nicolai Lenin, the greatest 
revolutionist in the world. 

I. 

From Steinmetz to Lenin: 

Dear Mr. Lenin: 

I am taking the opportunity of the return of Mr. Lussov 
to Russia to express to you my admiration of the great 
work which is dkected to the building up of socialism and 
economic reconstruction— the work which Russia carries 
on under such hard conditions. I wish you full success 
and express my full confidence that you wHl succeed. And 
really the great undertaking started by Russia must end 
with success. For we cannot permit that we should be 
defeated. , . , 

I shall be very glad if I am able in accordance with my 
best abilities to assist Russia in the technical sphere and 
particularly in the matter of electrification in a practical 
way and with advice. 

Yours truly, 

Charles Steinmetz. 

n. 

From Lenin to Steinmetz: 

To Charles Steinmetz, 

Dear Mr. Steinmetz: 
I thank you with all my heart for your friendly letter 
dated the 16th of February, 1922. I must admit to my 
shame that I first heard of your name a few months ago 
from Comrade Kryzhanovsky, who was the chairman of 
our state commission for the preparation of a project for 
the electrification of Russia and who is now the chairman 
of the commission for the preparation of the general plans. 
He told me of the high position you occupy among the 
electric technicians of the whole world. 

Comrade Martens acquainted me now a little more with 
your work since his return. From his information I un- 
derstood that your social and political views made you 
sympathize with Soviet Russia in the beginning. 

On the other hand you are the chairman of the Ameri- 
can Society of Electrical Engineers in one of the advanced 
countries in electrical science. ' j i . 

You convinced yourself in the necessity and the m- 
evitability of supplanting capitalism by a new social order 
which will establish a systematic economic life and vdll 
secure the welfare of the whole mass of the people on the 
basis of electtification of whole nations. The number of 
represenUtives of science, technology, arts, who are becom- 
ing convinced of the necessity of supplanting capitalism ^ 
a new social and political order and whom the terrible diffi- 
culties of the struggle in Soviet Russia against the whole 
capitalist world do not repulse, do not frighten, but on die 
contrary bring them to the conviction of the inevitability 
of the struggle and the necessity to take part as much as 
possible in order to aid the new society to overcome the 



old is growing, more slowly than many of us expected, but 
it is growing irresistibly. 

Especially I should like to thank you for your offer to 
aid Russia with advice, direction, etc. Because of lack of 
official and legally recognized relations between Soviet 
Russia and the United States it is very difficult for us 
and for you to realize your proposition in a practical way. 

I take the liberty to publish your letter and my reply in 
the hope that many people who live in America and in the 
countries bound by trade relations to the United States 
will assist you (by information, through translation from 
Russian into English, etc.) to realize your intention to 
aid the Soviet Republic. 

With best greetings, 

N. Lenin. 



Kuzbas Organization 

The following announcement received from the 
Kuzbas organization, will be of interest to our 
readers. 

The Kuzbas organization is now recruiting work- 
ers to go to Russia and develop the famous Kuz- 
netzky Basin in Siberia, and the North Bogoslav- 
sky district in the Urals. These concessions to 
American labor contain coal mines with a capacity 
of 250 billion tons, iron mines, railroads, chemical 
plants, steel mills, forest and agricultural land and 
all kinds of smaller subsidiary industries. The or- 
ganization in America has already despatched three 
parties of engineers and workers to Russia, and 
another party is leaving on July 21 for Petrograd 
transhipping at Rotterdam, Holland. The Kuzbas 
industries are a Russian State Industry of first 
national importance, and carry with them the close 
and personal approval and backing of Comrades 
Lenin, Trotsky, Bukharin and others. 

For the July sailing are needed particularly Uie 
following types of labor: Underground coal min- 
ing foremen who hold a Pennsylvania State License 
or the certificate of the Experimental Station, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines; master mechanics who are ac- 
quainted with coal mining machinery, upkeep and 
repair; electricians, ditto, master blacksmiths, 
ditto; explosive men, experienced in handling both 
dynamite and powder in bituminous mines; sta- 
tionary engineers and pumpmen; tool-makers and 
helpers, particularly A- No. 1 machinists; sheet 
and plate rollers with three years experience; 
soaking pit and open hearth men; cement kiln 
foremen; shoe factory and tannery foremen; con- 
struction workers and riggers; pile drivers, saw- 
mill foremen and men who have experience in 
splicing wire cable, etc., etc. 

Workers who are in sympathy with Russia and 
desire to participate in person in the reconstruc- 
tion of her great industries are requested to get 
in touch with Kuzbas, at 110 West 40th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. All applications receive 
prompt attention. i . i. • 

Readers of Soviet Russu who send m their 
addresses will receive a monthly Bulletin which 
deals with the many phases of Russian reconstruc- 
tion attempted by the Kuzbas Organization. 
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"Grave Dancer Averted" — Pall MalTs announcement of the shelving of Chicherin's disarmament plan at Genoa. 
7A« Doctor: "My friends, there were a few moments when I thought idl was over, but now I have the pleasure of 
telling you that he is safe. Let us turn our thou^ts to God." 




THE GENOA TEA PARTY 

The Russian Bear: "And they invited me to come only if I was "on my good behavior'!" 
(These ttoo Cartoons are taken from recent issues of "The Communist" ^ London) 
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"DUSSIA'S population is stiH undernourished, 
^^ in many spots still suffering actual famine 
conditions, as repeated communications from that 
country point out in full detail. But the spirit of 
the peasants is one of harmony with and devotion 
to the Soviet Government An article in Ekono- 
micheskaya ZJiizn (Moscow), of May 3, 1922, has 
following interesting little paragraph: 

.''In a number of cases, peasants in the famine districts 
starve, fall sick, and die, and while dying reveal the 
hiding places in which they have kept grain for seed, 
exacting a promise under oath, however, that the seed 
ynU. be preserved for plan tingy -From "The First Signs of 
Recovery", by A. Teitel. 

Such is the stuff the peasant heroes are made of. 
Dying, they want Soviet Russia to live. Though 
The Times assures us that the Soviet Government 
will collapse within six months for lack of ready 
cash, there yet seem to be forces working in its 
favor for whom cash means little. 



TN our last issue we remarked jokingly that if 
''• the Russians should present counterclaims for 
damage done by foreign intervention, this "would 
mean an intolerable encroachment upon their (the 
Allies') sovereignty". While our issue was in 
press, Mr. Lloyd George, with all the powers of 
his eloquence, presented the same thesis — ^but in 
dead earnest. To quote his words exactly: . 

•They said the damage was done by Kolchak, at Ar- 
changel, and by Wrangel. And they put forward a bill of 
which I think the House will get a copy by and by. 
It is a very interesting document. I think it is a trifle of 
five thousand million sterling for damage done in these 
various operations. 

•"WeU, we had to tell them we could not acknowledge 
that under any circumstances. It is an unsound proposi- 
tion because in revolutions in the past assistance has been 
given by other countries to one or the other of the parties. 
Assistance was given by France to the Royalist Party in 
our civil war, and the assistance that was given by 
France kept the thing going much longer than it would 



otherwise have gone on. There might have been a bill 
for redemptions. Instead of that Cromwell made terms 
with France as soon as he could. On the other hand, we 
gave every assistance to the anti-Revolutionary Party in 
France and I never -heard of France bringing a biU of 
reparations to the minister of the day who was responsible 
for intervention."— iVeu; York Times, May 6, 1922. 

Cromwell made terms with France as soon as 
he could — for England had been ruined by civil 
war, and France was the most powerful nation of 
that epoch. But as far as we know — Liouis XIV 
did not ask England to pay for the expenses in- 
curred by the French in helping the English royal- 
ists — while apparently the Soviet Government is 
expected to pay even for all the advances made 
to Kolchak and all the other *'local" governments. 
And as to the second historical example — concern- 
ing English ^'assistance to the anti-Revolutionary 
Party in France" — it would have been rather nasty 
on the part of Louis XVIII, who had been imposed 
upon France as a result of this '^assistance", if he 
had asked England for damages incurred in the 
process of putting his dynasty back on the throne 
of France. Thus Mr. Lloyd George's historical 
analogies are by no means perfect, not to mention 
the fact that when France, after the reestablish- 
ment of the monarchy, finally came to terms with 
England, English troops, along with those of Prus- 
sia were in possession of Paris, while at present 
the English and French are not yet within cannon- 
shot of Moscow. 

But while Mr. Lloyd George's purveyor of his- 
torical material is so well posted on things that 
took place centuries ago, and do not properly bear 
on the subject imder discussion at all, he seems to 
have '^forgotten" the only really analogous histor- 
ical event — the case of the "Alabama" during the 
American Civil War, as a result of which England 
was obliged to pay the United States every cent 
of the damages she had caused by her interven- 
tion in the internal struggles — in favor of the 
South of course — of this country. 
• • • 

TIT'HILE the spokesman of British imperialism 
^^ was at least kind enough to "prove" by 
historical references why the EInglish government 
"could not admit liability in respect of any coun- 
ter claims", Mr. Poincare — as befits a great con- 
queror, the master of a whole chain of vassal states 
— simply declared: "They (the Russian claims) 
were founded on the most inadmissible pretentions 
and most silly calculations. Nothing can come of 
them." 

The Russian pretensions indeed were not only 
inadmissible — they also denoted a profound lack 
of every sentiment of gratitude, for as is stated 
in the first paragraph of the note: 'The Russian 
delegation refused to restore foreign property, to 
pay for damage done such property, and recognize 
Russia's debts, without appearing to comprehend 
the movement of human solidarity which impelled 
the democracies of Western Europe to help the 
Russian democracy , For those who are not versed 
in diplomatic language we may explain that the 
"movement of human solidarity" means help ex- 
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tended to counter-revolutionary destroyers of Rus- 
sia, and that ''Russian democracy" means Kolchak, 
Denikin, Wrangel, and the Polish imperialists. 

Speaking of recognition of debts, Poincare de- 
clares that "no doubt ought to exist upon the en- 
gagement by the Russian Soviet Government to 
recognize the debts of its predecessors; that is a 
principle of public law and honor about which 
there can be no bargaining." And he adds a few 
passages later: 'This recognition should extend to 
all the financial engagements of all Russian au- 
thorities, provincial and local, as well as those of 
public utility in Russia" — which of course refers 
not to the predecessors but to all the counter-revolu- 
tionary governments or even individual gangs of 
cut-throats of the Semionov type. The payment of 
all these expenditures is requested on the same 
"principle of law and honor" on which Germany 
is recmested — and forced — ^to pay indemnities that 
include even expenditures for the establishment 
of separate brothels for white and black soldiers 
serving under the French colors in the occupied 

territory. 

• • • 

i^NE of the champions of French idealism and 
^-^ altruism, Andre Tardieu, in whose eyes 
Wilhelm's partner in starting the war, Poincare, 
is a pacifist mollycoddle, the other day charged 
the English-speaking nations with being prompted 
by "economic materialism". It is possible that the 
New York World, of May 28, is right when it 
asserts that in saying this he had in mind the fact 
that "Britain and America are more interested in 
the restoration of trade, while France was most 
interested in the consolidation of political power 
in Central and Eastern Europe." But is possible 
also that by using this contemptuous term he was 
thinking of the $400,000,000 which his country 
now owes annually to these two countries, and 
which these countries, shylock-fashion, would like 
to get back. At a moment when French diplomats 
led the (Jenoa Conference in berating the Russian 
Delegation, an account of its stand on the subject 
of the old Tsarist and War debts, it would have 
been bad policy to indulge in the frank language 
of Stephen Lauzanne, the editor-in-chief of the 
Paris Matin, who candidly declared that France 
would never pay her debts. 

Whatever Mr. Tardieu. had in mind, he was ob- 
viously mistaken in making such a sweeping state- 
ment. For America, at least, was certainly not 
prompted by any materialistic motives when it de- 
cided to keep aloof from Genoa and the Russian 
problem. Not even Mr. Hoover's statement that 
before the war Russia took but one per cent of 
America's exports and that therefore the physical 
welfare of America does not depend upon Russia, 
not the policy of the former and present admin- 
istration to which a complete economic decay of 
the European continent was preferable to the pos- 
sibility of a survival of the nightmare of a workers' 
republic — ^will induce us to accept this unjust word 
of M. Tardieu. In our opinion it was Mr. Thomas 
R. Marshall, Vice-President of the United States, 



under Woodrow Wilson, who expressed the real 
motive of America's attitude towards Russia, by 
saying that "the United States, still a religious 
nation, had declined to enter a conference with the 
Russian Bolshevist Government, which had broken 
up the family, slain the righteous and attempted 
to dethrone God." But was it not only out of pity 
and sympathy for a "dethroned God" that the 
participation in Genoa has been declined — it was 
also out of consideration for the feelings of the 
working class, for Dr. Charles W. Elliot said in the 
yV. y. Times that the Soviet Government has 
"robbed and enslaved labor". American and Rus- 
sian labor will certainly appreciate this idealistic 
attitude of the President Emeritus of Harvard 
University, whose famous definition of a scab as 
"the real hero of American industrial life" has 
certainly been forgiven him by Mr. Gompers and 
the other idealistic representatives of American 
labor, who this year, as at their previous Conven- 
tions, will refuse to endorse the demand for recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government because, as one of 
the leading spirits of the A. F. of L., Mr. Frey, 
Secretary of the Committee on Resolutions, charg^ 
in 1919 {Report of the Proceedings of the 39th 
Convention of the A. F. of L., p. 333) : 'The offi- 
cial claim of that Government is that they represent 
the workers and only the workers, and for that 
reason your Committee recommends that such a 
form of government should not receive the endorse- 
ment of the Convention until the people of Russia, 
voting in a popular election, decide for themselves 
that that is the form of Government they want" 
And after such a proof of detachment and disin- 
terestedness on the part of the legitimate represen- 
tatives of American labor, Mr. Tardieu has the 
impudence to speak of economic materialism and 
lack of idealism! 

• • • 

in^HEN Senator Borah in his speech in the 
** Senate emphasized the necessity of the rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Government, he was an- 
swered by Senator Fletcher of Florida. Like the 
aforementioned spokesman of the A. F. of L., 
Senator Fletcher charged, according to the A^. Y. 
Times of June 1, that "It (the Soviet Government) 
is not democracy," adding that a socialistic or 
communistic government could not be a "Govern- 
ment of the Russian people, for the Russian peo- 
ple, and by the Russian people." Which reminds 
us of the old story of a Southern gentleman — 
perhaps from the same State as the honorable 
Senator — who in the good old times before the 
Civil War, during a stay in London, bitterly com- 

f Gained of the complete lack of freedom in Eng- 
and, where a "gentleman has not even the right to 
whip his own nigger." The people in Russia are 
not free and their government is certainly not a 
"Government of the people" if by "people" we 
are to understand Senator Fletcher's people — ^the 
former slave-holders and their retainers. 

Senator Fletcher's remark that "American char- 
ity amounting to over $50,000,000 had saved 
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10,000,000 lives" (we wonder where the Senator 
got these round numbers) was answered by Senator 
Borah with the words: "Our charity has saved 
10,000,000, but our policy has starved 20,000,000." 
Which may be perfectly correct— but Senator 
Borah's Bolshevist prejudices — or was it tainted 
Russian money? — ^made him completely forget that 
those 20,000,000 starved Russians died gladly, 
grateful to America, with the proud consciousness 
that their death was necessary to hasten the estab- 
lishment in Russia of a government "of the people, 
for the people, by the people", after the pattern of 
Kolchak, Denikin, Wrangel, Bakhmetiev, and their 

backers. 

• ♦ ♦ 

ONE of the Hapsburg Emperors during the re- 
ligious wars declared that he vvrould rather 
have his subjects exterminated than have them be- 
come victims of Protestant contamination. He 
was a man of principle, one of those saviours of 
mankind for whom human beings do not emst in 
order to be happy, but for the sake of "higher" 
purposes, for the realization of certain "prin- 
ciples". This worshipping of the "idea", of the 
"holy principle", has for a long time infected the 
labor movement There has not been a single cur- 
rent in Socialism which has not shown this theo- 
logical frame of mmd — this subordination of the 
living human flesh to dead principles. Marx once 
sneered at these "holy principles" and wrote the 
memorable words to the eflfect that the working 
class has no ideals to carry ai*f— meaning that the 
struggle was not for "ideals" or principles", but 
for interests. But this view of his vvras disr^arded 
by many disciples, for it was in their interest— the 
interest of the job-hungry intellectuals— that the 
workers should fight for *^rinciples", for "democ- 
racy", or do homage to the far-away ideal of 
Socialism instead of actively struggling for their 
own stomachs. A classical example of this was 
Kautsky— the great champion of pre-war Socialism. 
When, after November 7, the Russian workers un- 
der the leadership of the Bolsheviks dispersed the 
Constituent Assembly that stood in the way of 
their interests, he decried the shameful disregard 
of those democratic principles which ordained the 
recognition of the "will of the majority of Ae 
people"— even if this will ran counter to the life 
interests of the victorious working class. 

This adoration of the holy principle is quite 
comprehensible in die case of those bourgeois 
Socialists for whom democratic institutions withm 
capitalism, plus the liberty of propagaiuia for 
Socialism, give ample opportunity to satisfy their 
bodily needs comfortably, in the capacity of poll- 
ticians or preachers. But it is pathetic to find the 
same attitude taken by those who pretend to be 
opposed to the bourgeois falsifications of Social- 
ism. We have often seen Anarchists who m prm- 
ciple were opposed to all strikes for higher wages 
or shorter hours arguing that in asking for a 
higher wage scale, the workers thereby recognized 
the wage svstem and the capitalism which was to 
be abolished. Or they opposed mafc ng any de- 



mands upon the government for the improvement 
of the conditions of the workers or the unem- 
ployed, for such a demand would imply the rec- 
ognition of the "State". We have seen Anarchists 
like the old Russian revolutionist, Cherkezov, who 
wrote an open letter to Chicherin in Genoa, asking 
for the evacuation of Georgia, in the Caucasus — 
in the name of the principle of national liberty and 
self-determination, and defending the Georgian 
Mensheviks, the tools of French and British im- 
perialism, as the "lovers of individual and nation- 
al liberty". We have seen such sincere revolu- 
tionists as the aged Malatesta join in the demand 
for the liberation of the counter-revolutionists 
calling themselves *'Social-Revolutionists", **be- 
cause we want liberty and justice for all", and 
assert in his Umanitd Nuova^ an Anarchist daily 
in Rome, that he sees no di£ference between the 
present Soviet Government and any other that 
would replace it. For, according to the holy prin- 
ciple of the Anarchist, government, armies, jails, 
executions, are always bad — even if they are used 
for the benefit of the working class, and even 
though any man with his five senses can hardly 
imagine how the workers' revolution could have 
survived without them. 

But in the pages of this very same Umanitd 
Nuovay which carries a big headline against the 
Soviet Government every day, we have found a 
statement from H. Sandomirsky, an Anarchist of 
long standing, which puts in their proper place all 
the childish attacks of his own comrades who have 
taken an openly hostile attitude to Russia. From 
his article, which is an answer to Malatesta's com- 
ments on an interview with Sandomirsky,* we wish 
to translate only one paragraph, which for all those 
believing in the cause of the workers and not in 
mere abstract principles, gives in a nutshell the 
significance of Soviet Russia for the working class: 

^AUow me to tell you of a little thing that happened 
to me about three months ago in Poland. I had to get 
some information at the raibroad station in Warsaw and as 
I did not speak Polish well I asked a working man to get 
the information for me from the station-master. The 
answer did not seem clear to me, and for that reason I 
asked the worker to go back to his chief. But the man 
looked at me with a significant smile and said: 'One can 
see that you must be from Russia. You do not understand 
that it is very risky for an ordinary worker to trouble 
his chief twice with the same question. It is only in 
Russia that a worker speaks to everyone as to an equal.* 
I have not forgotten the words of that good fellow. I 
have seen many *free' countries and have convinced my- 
self that this old Polish railroad worker was right." 
• • • 

/CONSIDERATIONS of space have obliged us to 
^^ omit from this issue the text of an interesting 
address by Captain Paxton Hibben, delivered on 
May 12 at the Meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, held at Philadel- 
phia. This authoritative speech, which will appear 
in our next issue, makes short work of the various 
objections that have been raised against American 
recognition of the Soviet Government. 

♦This interview ¥fill be reprinted in our next issue. 
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Revolutionary Portraits 

By Stepniak 

Two interesting pictures, from "Underground Russia", of now little remembered figures of the 
revolutionary movement in Russia a generation ago. Both have since died, after returning from Siberia 
and retiring from revolutionary activity. 

JACOB STEFANOVICH, MAN OF ACTION 
Tn the summer of 1877, the district of Chighirin, 

in the Province of Chernigov, Ukraina, was all 
in commotion. 

The police ran hither and thither as though 
possessed; the *'Stanovie"* and the "Ispravnik"t 
had no rest night or day. The Governor himselif 
paid a visit to the district What was the matter? 
The police, through the priests — ^who, violating the 
secret of die confessional, turned informers — got 
scent of the fact that a terrible conspiracy had been 
formed among the peasants, at the head of which 
were the Nihilbts, daring people, capable of every- 
thing. There were no means, however, of penetrat- 
ing further into the secrets of the conspiracy; for 
the peasants, learning that the priests had betrayed 
them, resolved no longer to go to confession. Mean- 
while, there was no time to lose. The conspiracy 
continued to spread, as was shown by clear and 
alarming signs. To avoid betraying themselves 
when in a state of drunkenness, the conspirators 
absolutely abstained from the use of brandy, and 
in the communes where they were in the majority, 
even resolved to shut up the kabaki, that is, the 
taverns where brandy, the only spirit used by the 
people, is sold. There was thus an infallible sign 
by which to recognize the progress of the move- 
ment But how discover and thwart it? Summary 
searches were made, and hundreds of arrests, but 
nothing was discovered. 

The peasants said not a word; not even the stick 
made diem open their mouths. An armed rising 
was imminent. It was reported that the conspira- 
tors were already secretly manufacturing pikes, like 
the Sansculottes of Paris, and purchasing axes and 
knives. The Ispravnik sent a number of vendors 
of axes and knives to a fair in order to see who 
would buy them. But the conspirators guessed his 
object, and no one went near them. 

The police were in despair, and did not know 
which way to turn. But one night there came to 
the ispravnik the owner of one of the kabaki, 
a certain Konograi, who stated that a peasant 
named Prikhodko had come to his house, and, 
being very tired, had drunk a glass of brandy, 
which immediately intoxicated him, as he had eaten 
nothing all the morning. In this drunken state he 
had cried out that in a short time everything would 
be overthrown, that he had already been "sworn" 
and had seen a "paper". It was evident that he 
belonged to the conspiracy, and Konograi there- 
upon conceived the idea of joining the conspiracy 
himself through Prikhodko. But the oath was re- 



quired, and he came to ask if the Ispravnik would 
authorize him to take it The latter could not con- 
tain himself, he was so overjoyed. 

He authorized the man to take as many oaths as 
he liked, encouraged him, and promised Idm money 
and land. In a word, Konograi took the oath, and 
Prikhodko showed him the papers, which were 
nothing less than the plan of the conspiracy. 

After reading it, Konograi turned to the other 
and said to him point blank: "Listen. You know 
the names and everything. Now choose. Either 
we go together to die ispravnik with these same 
papers, and you will be pardoned and have as 
much money as you like, or it will be all over with 
you, for these papers are light, and I can carry 
them by myself." 

In this dilema the poor wretch, instead of kill- 
ing him, turned traitor. 

He himself did not know all, but having given 
the clue, it was not difficult to follow it up. In a 
short time the police had in their hands all the 
threads of the conspiracy, and the names of the 
conspirators. 

It was a most threatening matter. The number 
of the affiliated was about three thousand; they 
extended through several provinces; and they were 
organized in a military manner; the signal of in- 
surrection, and of civil war, was about to be given, 
at a popular festival. 

All this marvelous edifice was constructed in 
about eight months, and was the work of one man 
alone. That man was Jacob Stefanovich. He con- 
ceived a plan of unparalleled audacity. It was 
based not only upon the aspirations, but also upon 
the prejudices, of the people whom he knew thor- 
oughly, having spent all his early days among 
them. It was only partially approved by die party, 
and the method was never followed again.f 

The scheme failed. The Government, having in 
its hands all the documents, arrested more than a 
thousand persons, including all the leaders. The 
others escaped. Some time afterwards Stefanovich 
was also arrested by a stratagem, as he was going 
to a meeting, with the remaining members of the 
conspiracy, and with him his friend, Leo Deutsch. 
The printer of the papers and of the proclamations, 
John Bokhanovsky, was arrested some days before. 

They were imprisoned at Kiev, and how secure 
that prison is I need scarcely say. Their trial was 
to take place in the summer of 1878. 



^Commissary of the rural police. 

tOfficer corresponding to the **Sheriff** in America. 



tProceeding from the muzhik's religious veneration for 
the emperor, Stefanovich had forged a manifesto of the 
Tsar in which the peasants were given land. The revolt 
was thus to be directed against the land-0¥mers, who were 
thought by the peasants to be resisting the Tsar*8 will. — Ed. 
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II. 

I spent that summer in St Petersburg. I was 
very often at the house of Madam X., an able 
painter, and one of the most fervid adherents of 
our party. I had no duties to perform there, for 
Madam X., although she rendered important ser- 
vices to the common cause, worked in a branch of it 
to which I did not belong. But it was impossible 
to resist the fascination of her artistically elegant 
presence, and her spirited conversation full of im- 
agination. And I was not the only one of the 
"illegal"* men to commit this little oflFence. 

Thus, I used to go there. One day, having gone 
somewhat early, I did not find the lady, and re- 
mained waiting for her. Shortly afterwards Madam 
R., who was a great friend of the "buntari"t 
(rebels) of Kiev and also a friend of mine, came 
in. We chatted. Half an hour passed thus. Sud- 
denly there came a violent ringing at the bell of 
the ante-chamber. It could not be the mistress of 
the house, for I knew her mode of ringing the bell, 
nor could it be one of our members, for "ours" 
do not ring in that manner. It must be some 
"government" person. It was a telegraph messenger. 
The telegram was addressed to Madam X., but 
Madam R. opened it, which did not in the least 
surprise me, knowing their friendship. 

But after having glanced at it she started up, 
clapped her hands, and indulged in manifestatipns 
of the most unbridled delight 

I was utterly amazed, for I knew that she was 
not of an excitable disposition. 

"What is the matter?" I asked. 

"Look! Look!" she exclaimed, giving me the 
telegram. 

I read it; the address, and then four words only, 
"Rejoice, boy just born", the signature and nothing 
else. 

"Are you so fond of boys," I asked, "or of the 
mother who has given to one?" 

"Mother! boys!" exclaimed Madam R. waving 
her hand. *They have escaped from prison." 

"Who? who? Where? How?" 

"Stefanovich, Deutsch and Bokhanovsky. From 
Kiev." 

"All three?" 

"Every one of them." 

I, too, then started up. 

A few days afterwards a letter came announcing 
the approaching arrival of Stefanovich and Deutsch 
in St. Petersburg. I was very anxious to make the 
acquaintance of these worthy friends of ours, 

♦Once for all I must explain that this generic term is 
applied in Russia to everything that exists in despite of 
the law. Thus we have the illegal, that is, the secret press, 
and the Ulegal men, those who, having compromised them- 
selves more or less seriously, can no longer live under their 
true names, as they would be immediately arrested; and, 
therefore, changing their names, they live with a passport 
either false or lent by some friend who still preserves his 
"legality". 

t"Buntari'' was the name given to the Russian revlou- 
tionists of the later seventies who believed in organizing 
armed revolts of the peasants in the hope of thus bringing 
about a general peasant insurrection. — Ed. 



especially Stefanovich, with whom some years be- 
fore I had had business relations.* 

I begged the friend who was to meet him at the 
railway station to bring him to my house, if pos- 
sible, on the night of his arrival. I was living with 
the passport of a high personage. I had an un- 
occupied room, and I was in the odor of sanctity 
with the dvomik-f and the landlady of the house. 
There was not the slightest danger. 

On the day fixed I awaited him. The train ar- 
rived at ten o'clock. I knew that he would first 
have to go somewhere else to change his clothes, 
and purify himself, that is, throw the spies oflF his 
track in case they should have followed him from 
the station. He would, therefore, be unable to 
arrive before midnight. But even at eleven o'clock, 
I could not contain my impatience, and looked at 
the clock every minute. The time passed very ^low- 
ly. The house where I lived was so situated that 
they could only reach it by one long road, a very 
long road. I went out to see if they were coming. 

It was one of those wondrous bright nights which 
are among the greatest beauties of St. Petersburg, 
when the dawn and the sunset seem to embrace 
each other in the pallid starless sky, from which 
streams forth a rosy, soft, subtle and fantastic 
glow, and the light golden clouds float in an 
atmosphere of enchanting transparency. How I 
used to love those nights in times gone by, when 
alone in a little boat and with a single oar, I glided 
in the middle of the immense Neva, suspended be- 
tween the arch of heaven and that other arch 
reflected in the black waters, which seemed of 
fathomless depth; and how I began to hate them 
afterwards, those accursed and dangerous nights! 

It was impossible to remain out; I might be ob- 
served by a wandering spy or a policeman on duty 
and have them at my heels, which was not a pleas- 
ant thought on such a night I returned more im- 
patient than ever. But when midnight struck and 
no one came, my impatience changed into an actual 
anguish, unknown to other men, but which is the 
most agonizing torture, and, so to speak, the daily 
torture of a Russian Revolutionist, who, parting 
with his friends or his wife for half an hour, is not 
sure that he will ever see them again. I was a prey 
to the gloomiest suspicions, when, ten minutes after 
midnight, I heard the street door open. Then came 
steps upon my stairs; I opened Uie door. They 
were there. I immediately recognized Stefanovich, 
for, while he was in prison, the police took his 
photograph, as they do with all political prisoners. 
After his escape these photographs were distributed 
to the agents who had to search for him, and 
some of them naturally fell into our hands. 

I welcomed him without saying a word, and 
long pressed him in my arms. Then I warmly 
thanked my friend, and led Stefanovich into my 

♦With us everything relating to the Revolution is called 
"business". Of course, we do not mean commercial or 
such-like business. 

tJanitor. In the Tsar's day all janitors were police 
informers. — ^Ed. 
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room, regarding him with a look of aff^tion. I 
could scarcely believe my eyes when I saw before 
me, restored, to the light of day, and to our cause, 
this man who had already had the hangman's rope 
around his neck, and whom we all mourned as 
dead. 

By a tacit agreement we at once began to treat 
each other as old friends. We recalled our former 
intercourse. He told me that he did not expect to 
find me in St. Petersburg, for he had heard it 
rumored in the country that I was at Geneva. Be- 
ing already acquainted with the details of his 
escape, I asked him in what manner he had 
traveled, as the stations were full of spies in search 
of him. 

He smiled and at once told me. I looked at him, 
this terrible man, who, defying everything alone, 
without any other aid than his indomitable energy, 
had succeeded in rendering himself the absolute 
arbiter of so many thousands of those obstinate 
peasants, and who was on the point of becoming 
the leader of a terrible insurrection. He was of 
midde height, and somewhat slender, hollow chest- 
ed, and with narrow shoulders. Physically, he 
must have been very weak. I never saw an uglier 
man. He had prominent cheek-bones, a large 
mouth, and a flat nose. But it was an attractive 
ugliness. Intelligence shone forth in his gray eyes. 
His smile had something of the roguish and the del- 
icately playful, like the character of the Ukrainian 
race to which he belongs. When he mentioned 
some clever trick played oflF upon the police he 
laughed most heartily, and showed his teeth, which 
were very fine, and white as ivory. His entire 
countenance, with his wrinkled forehead, and his 
cold, firm look, expressed a resolution and, at the 
same time, a self-command which nothing could 
disturb. I observed that, in speaking, he did not 
use the slightest gesture. 

We spoke of the common friends whom he had 
visited on the way, of the projects about which he 
had come to St. Petersburg, and of many other 
things 

I could not but appreciate the soundness of his 
judgment, upon many questions, which he always 
looked at from a very original and very practical 
side, but especially his knowledge of men, whom 
he could size up after a few days' acquaintance, 
though I observed that he always showed a some- 
what pessimistic tendency. 

The day was far advanced when we finished 
our conversation in order to take a little rest. 

HI. 

Stefanovich remained for a whole month in St. 
Petersburg. We saw each other very often. I 
afterwards had many opportunities of seeing him 
and of becoming acquainted with him, which is 
the same as saying, of loving him. He is a man 
of a very original and very complex disposition. 
He has great force of mind and character; one of 
those who under favorable circumstances, become 
prophetica? ■ He has the extremely rare faculty of 



understanding how to direct the masses, as he 
showed at Chighirin. But his force is not that which 
goes straight to its object, as a ball from a cannon, 
smashing and overthrowing everything that opposes 
it No, it is a force that delights in concealment, 
that bends, but only to stand firm again afterwards. 
He is said to be, and is believed to be, very astute. 
He is an extremely reserved man, entirely concen- 
trated in himself. He speaks little; in public meet- 
^igs, never. He always listens quite doubled up, 
with his head bent as if asleep. He never enters 
into any theoretical discussion, which he despises, 
and when he is compelled to be present at the 
reading of a "programme" or "memorandum" he 
sleeps in very truth, and snores loudly. 

He is a man of action exclusively; but yet not 
of immediate action, like those whose hands itch 
to be at work. He knows how to wait. He is a man 
of far-reaching plans; he is the finest type of the 
organizer whom I have ever known. His clear and 
eminently practical mind, his firm and cautious 
character, his knowledge of men, and of the art of 
dealing with them, which he possesses in marvel- 
lous perfection, render him particularly adapted 
for this highly difficult office. He is very sceptical 
with regard to men, but at the same time is capable 
of a friendship which borders on adoration. His 
most intimate friend is L., from whom he is never 
separated except when absolutely compelled by 
"business", and then they write long letters to each 
other every day, which they jealously keep, show- 
ing them to no one, affording thus a subject of 
everlasting merriment among their friends. Notwith- 
standing all the vicissitudes of his life, he has never 
broken off his intercourse with his father, an old 
village priest; a somewhat dangerous thing in the 
case of a man who has thrown whole cities into 
commotion, when it was suspected that he would 
be found in them. He greatly loves and venerates 
his father and often speaks of him, relating with 
especial pleasure anecdotes of him, and quoting 
passages from his letters, which show his rude 
intelligence and his honest and upright heart. 



DEMETRIUS CLEMENS, ELOQUENT 
PERSUADER 

I. 

He is no longer so very young; he is one of the 
oldest "Chaikovtsy"*, and is now about thirty- 
seven years of age. He was arrested in March, 
1879, and is now in Siberia. 

There is nothing of the conspirator in his bear- 
ing. He is a straightforward man, an excellent 
companion, an unrivalled talker; his language is 
fluent, full of imagination and piquancy, adorned 
with all the treasures of the rich popular Russian 
tongue. 

He is perhaps the best of our popular propa- 
gandists. He has a manner peculiar to himself, 

•Revolutionary group founded in 1874 by N. Chaikovsky 
(see Soviet Russia, No. 9, p. 256). 
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absolutely inimitable. It is not that of Katherina 
Breshkovskaya, passionate and prophetic, nor is it 
Socratic and searching like that of Michael Kup- 
rianov, a young man of genius who died in prison 
at the age of nineteen. Demetrius Clemens carries 
on his propaganda in a facetious spirit He laughs, 
and makes the old peasants, generally imperturb- 
able, split their sides with lau^ter as they listen 
to him. He so contrives, however, that with all 
^is laughter some serious thought is hammered 
into their heads and remains there. He was one 
pf the most successful in obtaining adherents to 
Socialism during the period of going among the 
people (the* peasants) and the town workmen. 

His addresses in some village kabak, or humble 
tavern, were genuine masterpieces. I remember 
that, when I went with him upon some propagan- 
dist journey I very often had no heart to introduce 
myself, and interrupt his inexhaustible flow of 
brilliant improvisation, and, in spite of myself, 
instead of being a propagandist, became a mere 
listener and admirer of a work of art. His face is 
not at all handsome, somewhat ugly, but is one 
of those which once seen cannot be forgotten, so 
peculiar is it The upper part, with that broad 
forehead of the thinker, and those chestnut-colored 
eyes, soft, vivacious, piercing, from which the lighl 
of a restrained acuteness shines forth, show him to 
be a European and a man of cultivated and ele- 
vated mind. From the eyes downwards, however, 
he might be taken for a Kalmuck, a Kirghiz, a 
Bashkir,* it may be, but not for a representative 
of the Caucasian race. Not that there is anything 
in it of the savage or deformed; nay, his mouth 
with his thin and carved-like lips is very fine, and 
his smile has something very sweet and attractive. 
What strikes one, however, at first sight, and gives 
such a strange character to his entire countenance, 
is a nose that cannot be subjected to any definition; 
broad, somewhat turned up, and so flat that, in 
profile, it is almost imperceptible — a veritable 
freak of nature. 

If we wanted to find two men to personify by 
their characters, a complete antithesis in every- 
thing, we should find them in Jacob Stefenovich 
and Demetrius Clemens. 

The one is the type of a powerful organizer; the 
other never organized any circle or secret society, 
and never tried to do so, in all his life. The one 
with his look always fixed upon some great object, 
full of that cold fanaticism which stops before no 
human consideration, would have held out his 
hands to the devil himself, if the devil could have 
been of any use to him in the execution of his vast 
designs. The other, tranquil and serene in his de- 
votion to the cause of Socialism, recognized no 
compromise, and was never led away by any con- 
siderations whatever of immediate utility. 

The former, gifted with an immense energy, and 
an immovable will, bent men and masses to an 
object selected and determined by himself alone. 



^Mongolic tribes in Eastern Russia and Siberia. 



The other never bent any one. He was absolutely 
incapable of it, and he even disliked those who 
seemed disposed to sacrifice their own will to his. 

Notwithstanding this, there was no man who had 
such unlimited influence over all around him, both 
individuals and circles, as Demetrius Clemens. 

A word of his terminated the bitterest discussion, 
settled differences which seemed irreconcilable. 
This tmstudied influence which arose, so to speak, 
spontaneously, wherever he entered, especially 
showed itself in his personal intercourse. I have 
pever known, or even heard of, a man who could 
arouse in so many persons a feeling, so profound, 
of friendship, or rather adoration, as Demetrius 
Clemens. I have seen several letters written to him 
by various persons. If I had not known from 
whom they came, and to whom they were addressed. 
I should have taken them for love letters. 

This feeling was not that transient enthusiasm 
which certain brilliant types are able to inspire, 
which glows with splendor for a moment, like fire- 
works, leaving behind it the darkness more pro- 
found. Demetrius Clemens is never forgotten. A 
heart once conquered by him, is his forever. Nei- 
ther time, nor distance, can destroy, or even weak- 
en, the feeling experienced for him. 

What is there, then, about this extraordinary 
man which enables him thus to fascinate every 
heart? 

He has a heart as boundless as the ocean. 

Not that he forms friends very readily. No; like 
all men of deep feelings he is very slow to open 
his heart Nay, all unconscious of his own quali- 
ties, he considers himself harsh and cold, and thus 
the feelings of devotion which he unwittingly 
arouses, oppress him, trouble him. Perhaps he 
believes himself incapable of responding to them. 
They appear to him like stolen objects to which he 
has no right. 

No reproach of this kind, however would ever 
be uttered by any of his many friends, for his 
moral gifts are such, that even the smallest which 
he bestows are treasures. 

The affection felt for him counts for nothing in 
the love which he feels for every one. He is truly 
incorruptible. But there is no gift of mind or 
heart, among his friends, which he fails in his gen- 
erosity, to discover and exaggerate. He never re- 
gards a person for the use he may be to the party. 
Among so many conspirators he remains a man. 
When he accosts any one he does not do so with 
any hidden object, as all organizers and conspir- 
ators are compelled to do; for they have of neces- 
sity to turn all men to account as instruments of 
their designs. Every one, therefore, feels at ease 
and confident with him. All are ready to give up 
their whole hearts to him, and blindly follow his 
every word, being certain that he will attentively 
watch over, and be the first to warn them if they 
run the slightest risk. 

And should he wish to send any one on any 
dangerous work, it would be undertaken without 
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a single moment's hesitation. If but Demetrius 
Clemens says so there is no room for doubting that 
life must be risked; otherwise he would not have 
advised it 

Demetrius Clemens has, however, never acted 
thus. He himself has gone forth into danger, very 
>villingly, but not one man has he ever sent into 
danger in all his life. Even those little risks which 
an illegal man is compelled to avoid as they 
often might cost him his life, while a legal man is 
only in danger of some few days' arrest— even 
these he has always taken upon himself, never 
allowing any one to place himself in jeopardy for 
him. Neither the remonstrances nor the most bitter 
reproaches of his best friends have ever availed 
to shake this determination, or induce him not to 
risk his life so lightly — a life too precious to the 
cause. This was precisely what Clemens would on 
no account recognize. He is modesty itself, al- 
though he has nothing of that degrading Christian 
humility bequeathed to us by ages of slavery 
and hypocrisy which often conceals the most un- 
bridled arrogance. He, on the contrary, is in- 
dependent, proud of his dignity as a man, incapable 
of bending his head before any one. 

Modesty seems in him the most natural thing in 
the worldL He does not recognize in himself any 
of those marvelous gifts which have made him 
one of the most popular and most esteemed men 
of all the party; a party certainly not wanting in 
firm minds, upright characters, or generous hearts. 

Owing to an optical illusion, not yet explained 
by scientific men, he sees all these qualities, not in 
himself but in his friends. 

n. 

Demetrius Clemens was bom upon the banks of 
the Volga, where his father was a land steward, 
and pa^ed all his youth in the midst of the rough 
population of the nomadic herdsmen of the im- 
mense steppes, so well described in one of his 
poems, which I hope he will finish some day. 

From this adventurous life, face to face with 
nature, wild and imposing, his character derived 
that poetical sentiment, and that love of danger, 
which he has preserved all his life. 

His courage, however, is as original as his man- 
ner of carrying on his propaganda. He laughs 
at danger, not like a warrior who finds in it a 
stimulant, but like an artist who, so to speak, en- 
joys it placidly, especially its humorous side. 

His heart seems really incapable by nature of 
faltering. Amid the greatest danger Clemens is not 
the least excited. He keeps quite cool and laughs 
and jokes as though nothing were the matter. Hence 
arises really extraordinary presence of mind. He 
extricates himself from the greatest perplexities 
with a marvelous dexterity, often with a comic turn, 
which shows that he thought nothing whatever of 
the danger, but delighted rather in certain situations 
which lend themselves to the humorous. He is 
capable of grave imprudence, not from brag- 
sradocio, for he has not the least trace of it; but 
from mere love of waggery. 



Thus, at the commencement of his revolutionary 
career being already "wanted" by the police, al- 
though he had not yet taken a false passport, he 
went in person to the Procurator* to beg him to 
set at liberty, provisionally, a political prisoner, 
Anatol Serdinkov, ofifering his own bail. Fortun- 
ately the Procurator, who was new in office, knew 
nothing about him, and Clemens played his part so 
well that the official granted his request But for 
a change in the arrangement of the trial of Serdin- 
kov, a political prisoner would actually have been 
released on the bail of a man who was himself a 
fugitive from justice. 

At other times his enterprises assumed the most 
humorous character, and he bestowed upon them 
a profusion of detail, and a diligence of elabora- 
tion, the work of a true connoisseur. To relate one 
among so many, I will cite his juvenile escapade of 
ten years ago; the liberation of a certain Telsiev, 
compromised, but not gravely, in the trial of Ne- 
chayevf and exiled by administrative order to Pet- 
rozavodsk, one of the towns of Northern Russia. 
Clemens went there with false papers, as an en- 
gineer employed to jnak^ certain geological re- 
searches in Finland. He presented himself to all 
the authorities under the pretext of asking for the 
necessary information, and succeeded in fascinat- 
ing all of them. For a whole week he remained at 
Petrozavodsk, and was the town talk, people rival- 
ling each other in entertaining him. Having quietly 
organized the escape of Telsiev, he departed in 
company with the latter, so as not to subject him 
to the risks of traveling alone. Notwithstanding 
this, Clemens played his part so well that no one 
at Petrozavodsk in the least suspected that he had 
anything to do with the matter. A year afterwards, 
in fact, one of his friends was passing through the 
same town, and the ispravnik asked him whether 
he knew a certain engineer named Sturm, and, 
after having told the most marvelous stories re- 
specting his stay at Petrozavodsk, added: 

"A very worthy man. He promised to pay us a 
visit when he returned from Finland, but we have 
not seen him since. More's the pity. Perhaps he 
returned by sea.'* 

What would he have said, had he known who 
that engineer named Sturm was? 

It is not, however, gifts of mind, nor those of 
heart, which form the most striking part of his 
individuality, so fertile and diversified. The most 
striking part is intellect Clemens has one of the 
most powerful intellects to be found among our 
party. Notwithstanding the active part he has 
taken in the movement from its conmiencement, and 
all the tribulations of an "illegal" man, he has 
always kept up to the level of European intellectu- 
al progress, and, although naturally inclined to- 
wards economic science, has never confined him- 
self to that branch alone. 

Eager for knowledge, he wished to know every- 



•Prosccuting attorney. 

tFamous revolutionist, tried and convicted in 1871. 
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thing, without heeding whether he could derive 
from it any immediate advantage. 

I remember how delighted he was with Helm- 
holtz's lectures on physics, which he attended in the 
year 1875, while he was staying in Berlin. I had 
some trouble to make him discontinue sending 
abstracts of them to me in the letters which he 
wrote to me at St Petersburg. 

His views were as wide as his eagerness for 
knowledge was ardent. 

He is not a party man. A Socialist of profound 
convictions, as a man so versed in economic and 
social science could not fail to be, he brought to 
the service of our cause both his vast learning and 
his clear and perspicacious intelligence. But he 
was not made for the narrow limits of the secret 
society. For him the society to which he belonged 
could not become country, family, everything. He 
always lived somewhat apart. He had no trace of 
that party ambition which is one of the most 
powerful motives of the conspirator. He loved the 
whole world, and neglected no occasion of taking 
part in its life. Thus he wrote not only for the 
secret press, but even more for the ^'legal'* press, 
in various St. Petersburg reviews, under different 
pseudonyms, and did so, not only because he 
wished to be more independent, and to live only by 
the fruits of his own labor, but because he wanted 
a larger audience, and wider subjects than the 
secret press could furnish him with. 

He has never displayed the fanaticism which 
has so often divided revolutionaries into hostile 
camps. Full of faith in Socialist principles, in 
general, he was very sceptical with regard to the 
different means which at various times the Revolu- 
tionists looked upon as universal panaceas. This 
scepticism evidently paralyzed his strength in an 
underground struggle, in which, owing to the nar- 
row limits of the ground, only very exceptional 
means and methods can be adopted. 

As a conspirator, therefore, he was never of great 
importance. With his irresistible personal fascina- 
tion, he could attract to the Revolutionary cause a 
large number of adherents from all classes, espe- 
cially from among the young. But once they entered 
the party, he was absolutely incapable of guiding 
them to any fixed object; others had to do that. 

Not that he was wanting in that force of charac- 
ter which makes a man arbiter of the will of others. 
On the contrary; of this power he gives the most 
important proof in his magnetic personal fascina- 
tion. Nor was he wanting, even, in the power of 
making his own ideas* prevail, when necessary. 
Without the slightest tinge of ambition, or vanity, 
he possesses in the highest degree the rare courage 
of going against the opinions and feelings of every- 
body, when they appear to him unre^onable. I 
remember well how often he stood alone in op- 
posing the opinion of the entire party. 

But he has neither that authoritative spirit, nor 
that severity of mind, which spring from a pas- 
sionate f aidi, and are necessary in leading a group 
of men to an undertaking, often desperate. 



In the revolutionary movement, therefore, he 
did not do the hundredth part of what, by his 
natural gifts, he should have been capable of do- 
ing. 

He is a splendid example of the thinker, with 
all his merits, and all his defects. 



RUSSIAN NATURAL RESOURCES AND 
CONCESSIONS 

By A. A. Heller 

T^HERE is a general conviction in Russia that 
concessions must play an important part in 
the rehabilitation of the country's economic life. 
And a foreign observer, after investigating Russian 
industrial conditions, is inclined to agree with this 
viewpoint Russia at the present time is at once 
extremely rich and desperately poor. The poten- 
tial mineral and agricultural wealth of the country 
is amazing. The coal and iron resources of the 
Urals and Western Siberia are enormous. In the 
Urals I saw a literal mountain of iron, glittering 
in the sunlight It is estimated that the Kuznetsk 
coal basin, in Western Siberia, contains 250,000,- 
000,000 tons of coal. The Urals are also rich in 
precious metals, as well as brown coal and copper. 
Over 95 per cent of the world's laiown supply of 
platinum is located in th^se mountains; and there 
are also large quantities of asbestos rock. Before 
the war, Russia ranked second only to Canada as 
a producer of asbestos. Russia is also known to 
contain rich deposits of mica, tungsten, lead, zinc, 
silver, aluminum, nickel and manganese, lie oil 
in the Caucasus region, around Bdni and Grozny, 
is equalled by still unexplored deposits in other 
parts of Russia and Siberia. 

The agricultural possibilities of Russia are 
equally impressive. Great stretches of Siberia and 
the Ukraine are extremely fertile, capable of pro- 
ducing all the ordinary grains in large quantities. 
Cotton and silk are cultivated in Turkestan in 
Asiatic Russia; and flax is grown in the northern 
and central provinces of European Russia. The 
timber resources of the country are vast enough to 
supply the needs of the whole world. 

And yet, in the midst of all this natural wealth, 
the city population is underfed; and the peasants 
lack the simplest articles of daily use. On our 
railroad journey through Russia we obtained food 
from the peasants at the way stations by giving 
them buttons and needles in exchange. 

There are several reasons for this economic mal- 
adjustment. In the first place the World War 
placed a great strain upon die fragile Russian 
industrial system, stopping or curtailing non- 
military production, withdrawing skilled men from 
industry, cutting off the essential supplies of 
machinery which Russia had becai accustomed to 
import from abroad. This condition was aggra- 
vated by the civil war and the Allied blockade. 
On my trip through the Urals and Western Siberia 
I was repeatedly impressed with the idea that 
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Russia's industrial recovery was being held back 
for lack of a year's secure food supply for the 
industrial workers. During the war the needs of 
the army came first, and the city workers were 
compelled to go on short rations. Then, after 
the war, came the famine; and all available food- 
stuffs had to be rushed to the afflicted districts. 
As a result I often found factories in good physical 
condition, with adequate stocks of raw material, 
standing idle simply because it had been found 
impossible to provision the workers adequately. 
So the Russian economic situation may be brief- 
ly summed up as follows: An enormous amount 
of wealth in the shape of natural resources is 
locked up in a country that cannot develop them 
because it has been stripped bare by a long period 
of war and isolation from the outside world. The 
obvious remedy is to call in the assistance of 
foreign capital; and this is just what the Russian 
Government is doing. The text of the following 
official decree on concessions indicates the prin- 
ciples which will govern the Russian Government 
in its attitude toward foreign concessionaires: 

"'^n order to apply the principle of concesdonB in the 
broadest sense for the purpose of rehabilitating and 
strengthening the industries of the Republic, the G>uncil 
of People's G>mmissars has resolved to publish the fol- 
lowing general economic and legal conditions for con- 
cessions, as well as to enumerate the obje<;to of the con- 
I cession agreements which may be concluded with sound 
! ^d trustworthy foreign industrial corporations and asso- 

Y **1. The concessionaire receives as profit a part of the 
* product, fixed in the agreement, which he may export 
abroad. 

**2, If the concessionaire introduces improvements on a 

large scale, he will be o£Fered trading privileges (special 

^(reements in regard to large orders, etc.) 

/ **3. Dependent on the nature and conditions of the 

I case, concessions will be granted for long terms in order 

to guarantee full compensation to the concessionaire for 

the risk involved and for the investment. 

**4. The Government of Soviet Russia guarantees that 

the investments made by the concessionaire shall not be 

. ^sub jec t to nationalizatio n. rAnfiBrntio,n. u)r requisition. " 

~ 5. The concessionaire has the right to hire workmen 

and employees for his undertakings in the territory of 

Soviet Russia in accordance with the code of Labor Laws, 

or by special agreement, guaranteeing the observance of 

^ labor regulations covering the life and health of the 

^^jorkmen and employees, 

II **6. The Government of Soviet Russia guarantees the 
/ concessionaire against one-sided changes in the terms of 
I the agreement by any subsequent rules or decrees of the 
4— Govengnent.** 

The Russian Government may be said to have 
taken economic rehabilitation as its permanent 
campaign slogan. All classes of the people, in- 
cluding many former opponents of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, are co-operating vigorously in the great 
task of national reconstruction. Outside of the 
obvious difficulties inherent in the rebuilding of 
any war-wrecked country, the outlook for com- 
mercial relations between Russia and the outside 
world is excellent. The Russian Government is 
welcoming offers of capital for the development 
of its natural resources, in the shape of conces- 
sions, as well as proposals for large-scale trading. 



The interests of the foreign trader or concession- 
aire in stimulating production and exchange coin- 
cide precisely with those of the Russian Govern- 
ment and people. 

The objection to commercial relations with 
Russia on the ground that the Soviet Government 
cannot be relied on to carry out its contracts, rests 
upon a complete misreading of Russian facts. The 
men who control Russia's political destinies at the 
present time have a very clear appreciation of the 
economic realities of the situation. They see Rus- 
sia for what it is: a country of enormous poten- 
tial wealth in agricultural and mineral resources, 
temporarily reduced to acute poverty by the acute 
strain of seven years of foreign and domestic war- 
fare. They realize that outside aid is essential 
for the reliabilitation of Russian industry and 
transport. And they know that the co-operation 
of foreign capital can only be secured by fair and 
considerate treatment Putting aside all questions 
of good faith, it is simply absurd to suppose that 
the Soviet Government would defeat its own pur- 
pose of obtaining larger and more efficient pro- 
duction with the help of outside capital by sub- 
jecting foreign traders or concessionaires to harsh 
or impracticable conditions. 

There can be no question that all the energy of 
the Russian Government and people is now being 
concentrated upon what is called the economic 
front, upon the task of building up the shattered 
industrial life of the nation. With Uiis end in view 
/he Soviet Government radically changed its eco- 
nomic policy last spring. A definite tax was sub- 
stituted for the requisitioning of the peasant's 
whole surplus produce. Provision was made for 
the leasing to individuals or associations of in- 
dustrial establishments which the state could not 
operate economically. Every possible stimulus was 
offered to increased production, both in agriculture 
and in industry. 

To be sure the development of Russian natural 
resources is a big job; but it is not as big as the 
opening up of the Far West of the United States 
after the Civil War. Much of the preliminary work 
has already been done. Russia has mines, fac- 
tories and railroads; and its whole industrial equip- 
ment, so far as I observed, is in fairly good physi- 
cal condition. What is needed is an infusion of 
foreign capital to effect necessary minor repairs, 
to ensure an adequate labor force and to initiate 
the work of exploiting Russia's great sources of 
untapped natural wealth. The Russian Govern- 
ment is prepared to pay for this outside help by 
granting concessions on the most liberal terms and 
by affording the concessionaire all possible eco- 
nomic assistance. For the sake of its own prestige 
it is bound to hope that the foreign capitalist will 
be able to show large production figures. The 
American business men who take up Russian con- 
cessions, individually or in groups, have every 
opportunity to make a rich profit, provided, of 
course, that they are equipped with the requisite 
capital and experience. 
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Financial Statement, Friends of Soviet Russia 

For Period August 9, 1921— March 31, 1922. 

Statement '*A'* 
FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
National Office: 201 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From dau of organization, August 9, 1921 to March 31, 1922, 

The INCOME of the National Office is received chiefly from Local F. S. R. Conferences and Workers* 
Organizations. Receipts are issued for income received. Receipts Nos. 1 to 4053 for income received to 

Febmary 28, have been previously reported in detail, a total of $417,962^ 

Receipt Nos. 4054 to 6070 for income received during March are reported in detail in our official organ 

Soviet Russia dated April 1 and 15, 1922, and Receipts No. 8830 and 8831 in May 15 issues, a total of 85,480.04 

(Receipt No. 6055 for $5 published in error, since cancelled). 

Total received and acknowledged .<. .$503,442.90 

The above income was deposited in a bank account, and before it was withdraifn for relief- purposes 
there was received from the bank INTEREST amounting to 400.69 

Making a TOTAL INCOME of $503,843.59 

From which must be DEDUCTED the following items: 

(1) Remittances received as contributions which the bank refused to honor (Receipt Nos. 

1 and 214) $274.25 

(2) Remittance addressed **Soviet Russia** received by us in error (Receipt No. 1900) .... 17.94 

(3) Checks temporarily returned by bank to be signed (Receipt No. 2820, 3732, 3959, 

4078, 4327, 4293. 4450, 4111, 5956) 541.91 

(4) Exchange and discount on checks received 6.65 

(5) Expenses incurred and charged to National Office by Locals 270.93 

(6) Lawyer's fees and bail premium for Local workers arrested for making appeals 425.(X) 1,536.68 

Leaving the INCOME RECEIVED by National Office $502,306.91 

HOW THE FUNDS AND CLOTHES WERE COLLECTED: 
In order to assist Locals and Workers' organizations to collect funds and clothes the National Office sent 
speakers throughout the country, published advertisements and literature and supplied buttons for 
sale and contribution lists for making appeals to individuals. The amount of money which the National 
Office spent for this purpose is explained in Statement "B" below. The National Office could charge 
most of this amount to Locals making them pay for speakers* services and expenses and for literature 
distributed in their territory, although that would mean a lot more office work, more bookkeeping. It is 
better for every one to know how much the National Office spends to help Locals — probably less than 
the Locals would spend for the same speakers and literature if they incurred these expenses themselves. 
But because this money was spent to help Locals and Workers' Organizations raise the money which they 
sent to the National (}ffice it is deducted from the amount which they sent in order to show how much 
the income received by the National Office amounts to after deducting all expenses paid by Locals and 
all publicity and appeal expenses paid by the National Office, Thus: Publicity and Appeal Expenses 
paid by National Office 44,053.16 



Leaving INCOME received by National Office LESS COST OF COLLECTING FUNDS AND 
CLOTHES • $458,253.75 

EXPENSES: 

In order to carry on the work of receiving funds, valuables and clothes, making appeals, and spending 
the money for relief, the National Office needs a secretary, office employees and a business office. The 
expenses paid for these needs are explained in Statement "C** below. They represent $3^ for each 
$100 of funds remaining after deducting the cost of appealing for funds and clothes. They amount to 15,047.70 

Leaving a balance AVAILABLE FOR RELIEF of Soviet Russia of $443,206.05 

Most of this amount has already been SPENT FOR RELIEF, as follows: 

Food Shipments, direct $ 2,185.73 

American Federated Russian Famine Relief Committee, purchasing agent for F. S. R. for 

food and equipment ^ 358,200.00 

Manufacture of 1000 dresses by donated labor of I. L. G. W. U 2,288.94 

Freight, express, trucking, warehouse, packing, cartage, and shipping charges on old 

clothes contributed 3>999.41 

Federated, International and Russian Conference expenses 1,372.92 

Bail, Legal fees and relief for delegate from Workers* International Famine Relief (Commit- 
tee detained on Ellis Island 1,251.25 369,298.25 

Leaving a BALANCE ON HAND of 73,907.80 
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Which is mostly in CASH ready to be spent for RELIEF but is also represented partly by 
OTHER ASSETS to be used for raising funds or FOR EXPENSES of the business office, 
as follows: ^ 

Cash in Bank 66,208.42 

Petty Cash on Hand 1,797.15 

Advances to Sections, Locals and Speakers 2,060.22 

Office Furniture and Equipment (Cost) 1,455.71 

Deposits for Electricity, Gas, and Lease ' 145.00 

Books purchased for Sale, less Sales , 2,241.30 73,907.80 



Statement **B** 
PUBLICITY AND APPEAL EXPENSES 
From date of organization, August 9, 1921 to March 31, 1922. 
♦Wages: 

Speakers and Organizers | 4,416.87 

Publicity 720.00 

Traveling-— Speakers and Organizers 7,415.44 

Posuges 5,250.79 

Envelopes and Wrappers 1,016.28 

Information Service 62.85 

Official Organ "Soviet Russia"— subsidy 3,000.00 

Bulletins and Financial Reports printed and distributed 1,476.38 

Advertisements 6,754.65 

Leaflets and folders printed and distributed 3^32.23 

Posters, window cards, etc 748.00 

Motion Picture & Stereopticon Equipment 3,055.54 

Cuts, mats, cartoons, etc 1,412.55 

Organization supplies, lists, buttons, etc 4,114.01 

Racial and Language Sections preliminary expenses 625.00 

Printing pamphlets and cards for sale 1,260.30 

45,160.89 

Less sale of pamphlets and cards 1,107.73 

TOTAL I 44,053.16 



^Maximum rate of wages is $40 per week. 

Statement "C* 
BUSINESS OFFICE EXPENSES 
From date of organization, August 9, 1921 to March 31, 1922. 
♦Wages: 

Secretary % 1,440.00 

Office Staff 8,564.81 

Office Rent 805.00 

Office Space-Fittings, alterations, maintenance, cleaning, light and heat 984.96 

Office Furniture Rent ^. 20.00 

Office Supplies, etc 905.09 

Printing and Stationery 1,292.69 

Telegrams 360.87 

Telephone 67.13 

Outside 'phone calls, carfares, etc 159.90 

Auditor's charges 447.25 

TOTAL $ 15,047.70 



* Maximum rate of wages is $40 per week. 

Certificate 
AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE 

I have examined the accounts of the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia, New York, N. Y., for the 
period from the date of organization, August 9, 1921 to March 31, 1922, a period of nearly eight months. 

I received all the information and explanations I demanded. Any contributor not receiving both an official 
receipt and a published acknowledgment of his contribution should communicate with me. Valuables received to 
be sold for the fund, but not yet sold, are not included in the above statement. Gothes and other necessaries 
received for shipment are not included. ^ Expenses have been paid promptly, but expenses incurred and not paid 
are not included. 

The above Statements, "A", "B** and "C, are of the National Office only and are not consolidated to include 
receipts and disbursements of affiliated locals. Remittances from locals on account of net income are included. 
Locals are responsible to their own contributors for the acknowledgment and disposition of funds collected. 

In my opinion the above statements, "A", "B" and **C" are drawn up to present a true and correct view of the 
cash transactions for the period and of the state of the funds as at the close of the period, March 31, 1922. 
2764 Creston Avenue, (Signed) J. B. Colungs Woods, 

New York, N. Y. Chartered Accountant. 

May 20, 1922. 
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Relief Contributions, May 15-31 

Here is a complete list of contributions received by the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia, 201 West 
13th St^ New York, during the second half of May, It will be noted that the total {far May) is $78, 085M, Have 
you sent in a contribution to bring the total to that figure? A blank on page 344 will make it easy for you to send 
something for insertion in next month's list. 



jr«c. N», 



C0ntribut0r$ 



Amount 



9661 C. E. Berglen. RC, Two Har- 

bora. Minn. 36.30 

9662 S. Hacknik. Coll.. Bklyn 26.56 

9863 Jamea Cheleppia. RC, N. Y. C. 8.20 

9864 F. S. R. Branch, Madiaon. 111. 20.00 

9865 OUrer Swedohl, RC, SqnlrreU 

Core, B. C 97 

9866 A. P. Johnaon. AC. Silrerton. 

B. C 12.00 

9667 Mra. W. R. B«nton. Granada. 

Minn 10.00 

9668 A Friend. Milbank. S. D 10.00 

9669 A. Newman, AC. Fort Bra^g. 

Cal 8.00 

9670 F. J. Akbol. Fall Rirer MiUa. 

Cal 5.00 

9871 Ch. Hartkopp, RC, Inrington. 

N. J 5.00 

9872 Art Coyle. Fall Rirer Milla. 

Cal 5.00 

9873 C. J. Hanaon. AC. Cook. Mian. 3.00 

9874 A. Louaenberg. Sointala. B. C. 3.00 

9875 J. H. Parker. CarroUtoa. Mo. 2.00 

9676 Wilkinaon & Horge, Hondo. Tex. 2.00 

9677 J. A. Teit, Spencera Bridge. BC 2.00 

9678 C«o. ChoUa. Denrer. Col 2!oO 

9679 R. Metcalf. Davenport. la 1.00 

9888 J. DaTia. Montrale. N. J 1.00 

9681 Tnrlock. Cal 5.00 

9682 Arthur W. Lather. Santa Crux, 

C*l 1.00 

9683 M. HaiBiek. Yonngatown. 1.00 

9884 P. S. R. Branch. Milwaukee. 

▼i^ 763.25 

9885 F. S. R, Branch. N. Y. C 3.438.19 

9886 A. Rnnaka (tag Day) Virginia. 

Minn 188.40 

9887 F. S. R. Branch. Minneapolia. 

Minn 139.31 

9888 A. Elixnit. Coll.. Seldoria. 
Alaaka 93 50 

9889 Workera Party, Springfield. Maaa 82!20 
9690 F. S. R. Branch. Butte, Mont. 80.75 

9891 Fin. A Slorick Workera Party. 
Chiaholm. Minn 63JK 

9892 V. Kanlina. Uit. Eaaton. Pa. 37.15 

9893 Spiro Radman. AC, Tac3ma. 

Waah 33.75 

9894 S. LnomaU. AC. Kalera. Mich. 18.60 

9895 F. S. R. Branch. AC. Lynn. 

Maaa 16.09 

9896 A. Domenbnrg, Berkeley. Cal. 10.50 
9697 A. A. Stillman. AC. San Fran- 

daco. Cal 8.50 

9898 N. Voyiaa. AC, N. Y. C 8.50 

9899 V. Meltx. S. HolUnd. Ill 5 00 

9900 E. Jackson. AC. N. Y. C 4.40 

9901 M. Leconte. San Franciaco. Cal. 2.50 

9902 F. S. R. Branch. Binghamton, 

N. Y 150.00 

9903 A. Elixnit. Coll., Seldovia. 
Alaaka 103.00 

9904 S. Undaner. Doming. N. M... 20.00 

9905 C. I. Paaaorer. Denrer, Col... 20.00 

9906 F. S. R. Branch. AC. Toledo. O. 16.00 

9907 B.M. Denuch. AC Pittahurg. Pa. 15.00 

9908 F. S. R. Branch. ErereU, Wash. 10.00 

9909 J. Kadla, AC, N. Y. C 11.00 

9910 Mra. B. C. Rogera. BelUngham, 

Waah 6.00 

9911 L. Kosdembra A Family, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa 5.00 

9912 V. J. Baneoake, Kamloops. BC 5.00 

9913 L. Jordaly. AC. Los Angelea. 

Cal 4.00 

9914 H. NiemeU. AC. Port Moody. 

B. C 14.50 

9915 J. Eaaila, AC, Ely, Minn 4.00 

9916 A. KoatoUnyi. AC. N. Y. C .. 3.00 

9917 1. Jilbert. Tracy. Cal 2.00 

9918 Workera Party. Chelaea, Masa. 182.60 

9919 A. Sappos, AC. Philadelphia. 

P* 20.75 

9920 F. Caaaena. AC. Yonkera. N. Y. 18.50 

9921 Central Labor Council. Tacoma. 

Waah 9.76 

9922 Rubin Efroa, AC. El Paao. Tex. 8J25 

9923 S. SkalaU. AC. Utica. N. Y. 3.45 

9924 C. M. Diehr. AC. CoUege Point. 

N. Y 13.00 



Ree. Vo. 



C0ntribufrt 



AmouMt 



9925 M. Eianer. AC. Braoklyn. N. Y. 7,50 

9926 L. Undaner. N. Y. C 2.15 

9927 WoBen*a IMt.. F. S. R.. Elixa- 

beth. N. J 52.00 

9928 Famine Scout Club 4. CAC. WiL 
mington. Del 5.48 

9929 Women'a Division F. S. R., 
Everett. Masa 11.25 

9930 F. S. R.. Lower Bronx Branch. 

N. Y. C 262.00 

9931 J. WiUUma. Brooklyn. N. Y... 5.45 

9932 J. L. Buma. AC. Bagley. Minn. 1.00 

9933 O. Furaaeth. AC. Bagley, Minn. 1.00 

9934 O. Mossefin, AC, Bagley. Minn. 2.00 

9935 G. Buck, AC, Bagley. Minn... .50 

9936 A. C. Lnkhaaaon, AC. Bagley. 



9937 

9938 
9939 
9940 
9941 
9942 
9943 
9944 
9945 
9946 
9947 
9948 
9949 
9950 
9951 
9952 
9953 
9954 
9955 

9956 

9957 
9958 
9959 

9960 

9961 
9962 
9963 
9964 

9965 

9966 
9967 
9968 
9969 

9970 

9971 
9972 
9973 
9974 

9975 

9976 

9977 
9978 
9979 

9960 
9981 

9982 

9983 
9984 



9986 
9967 



9969 



,50 
P. H. Pederson, AC, Bagley. 

Minn 5.00 

J. Olson. Lewiston. Ida 2.00 

Dr. O. PicheU. Lewiston, Ida. 3.00 

E. Han»rn, Lewiaton, Ida 1.00 

J. J. Bily, Lewiaton, Ida 1.00 

C. Serley, Lewiaton, Ida 1.00 

G. H. Seriey. Lewiaton. Ida 1.00 

J. Sobol. AC. N. Y. C 1.00 

S. Krufka, AC. N. Y. C .50 

M. Roaenberg, AC, N. Y. C. 1.00 

Mrs. Relcer, AC, Bayonne, N.J. 1.00 

M. Reicer, AC, N. Y. C 1.00 

M. GUckaman, AC, N. Y. C. .50 

S. Odin, AC, N. Y. C 1.00 

J. Wolaon, AC, N. Y. C 1.00 

J. Chemiak. AC. N. Y. C 1.00 

M. Lax. AC, N. Y. C 1.00 

J. P. Havin. AC. Caamalia, Cal. 8.00 
Ch. Silverman. AC. Seattel. 

Waah 8.00 

J. L. NeiU. AC. Loa Angelea. 

Cal 2.00 

O. Bachr. AC, Monico, Wia. 31.10 

F. S. R. Branch, Trenton, N.J. 250.00 
Fin. Soc. Branch, Fitchberg, 

Masa 82,00 

H. J. Brunk. AC, San Franciaco. 

Cal 36.00 

Miaa E. Berke. Phila.. Pa 10.00 

Dr. A. P. Schulix. Bklyn, N.Y. 10.00 

Wm. Christy, AC, N. Y. C... 4.00 
L. I. F^rtin, AC, San Franciaco, 

Cal 3.00 

Ed. Crandell, AC, Radville, 

Saak 10.00 

H. Redman. Dinuba. Cal 10.00 

C. V. Hunter. AC, Sloat, Cal. 5.00 

Mrs. M. Prey, N. Y. C 2.00 

H. S. Wilkin, AC, MagnoUa 

Beach. Wash 1.00 

Fin. Branch W. P., Lanesville. 

Mass 94.51 

K. Haarflla. AC, Lebanon. N.H. 40.00 

S. S. Osasto. Lebanon. N. H. 37.90 

J. Dekker. Elk Grove. Cal.... 8.00 
Finn. Soc. Br.. AC, Clasa- 

port. Pa 31.50 

Italian Sec, F. S. R., E. Wey- 

mouth. Maas 28.50 

Ch. Carlaon, AC, White Pine. 

Mont 17.35 

Matti Lehto, AC. Beaaemer, Pa. 13.02 

H. Hudaon, AC, Toledo. O.... 11.30 
H. W. Wingood. AC. LoweU. 

Mass 8.50 

I. Ryvicher, AC, N. Y. C 7.25 

C. Burnett, AC, East Sooke, 

B. C 4.88 

N. L. Kirk, South Vancouver, 

B. C 4.87 

C. Lamont, Vancouver, B. C... 1.95 
P. W. Biahop, Bishops Landing, 

B. C 97 

Plumbers & Fitters No. 496. 

Calgary, Can 7.80 

F. S. R. Branch. Chicago. Ul. 1,000.00 

1. Winitxky. Qeveland. Ohio.... 12.00 
U B of C A J of A No. 504. 

Chicago. Ill 137.00 

Fin. Branch, W. P., Waukeegan. 

m 61.00 
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9990 B. Bieloatotxky. Coll., Samana 

Dom. Rep 35.00 

9991 W S & D B F No. 32. Buffalo. 

N. Y 25.00 

9992 A. N. La Boakey, AC. Bayonne. 

N. J 7.00 

9993 C. Leuthold. MUwaukie. Ore. 3.00 

9994 J. E. Weber. MUwaukie. Ore. 1.00 

9995 Chr. Banmann, PortUnd. Ore. 1.00 

9996 C.A.Vandenburg, Grand Rapida. 

Mich 5.00 

9997 Dr.A.C. Heintxe. Camden, N.J. 5.00 

9998 G. PhiUipa, Beloit, Wia 5.06 

9999 H. Holtx, Loa Angelea, Cal.... 5.00 

10000 A. Alban, Coll.. Samana Rep. 

Dom 4.00 

10001 Dr. A. Clarke. AC. Sparau. 

Mich 1.00 

10002 K. Dighton. N. Y. C 1.00 

10003 M. Rubinaon. AC. Bklyn. N. Y. 1.00 

10004 1. Bentivegna. AC, N. Y. C... 11.00 

10005 Bubien, Wallingfvd, Conn. 
1 gold wedding ring. 

10006 Workers of Hotel Lucerne, 

N. Y. C 10.00 

10007 E. K. Goldsborongh, AC, Wash- 
ington, D. C l.OP 

10008 G. Panneoa. AC, N. Y. C U.OO 

10009 S. Nash. AC, Patcrson. N. J. 6.50 

10010 S. Poxemsky, AC, Bklyn, N.Y. 13.00 

10011 Mrs. F. Roaenthal, N. Y. C. 4.00 

10012 A. Scalabrin, AC. New Haven. 

Conn 3.00 

10013 F. Hubik. AC, N. Y. C 2.00 

10014 E. Gray, Elyria. 1.00 

10015 A. Pelkonen, Bale De Wasai. 

Mich 24.95 

10016 A. Reich, AC, Brooklyn. N. Y. 11.00 

10017 M. Zafirion, AC, N. Y. C 5.75 

10018 A. Kaxlauskaa, AC. N. Y. C. 21.50 

10019 L. Barkin, AC, N. Y. C 9J25 

10020 H. Koiviato. AC. Duluth. 

Minn 12.00 

10021 S. Hnrwitx, Los Angeles, Cal. 5.00 

10022 F. S. R. Branch. BelUire, 0. 224.38 

10023 F. S. R. Branch. East Liver- 
pool,, 62.95 

10024 K. Okraaka. Neffa. 27.12 

10025 J. B. Hanchart. Coll. Charieroi, 

Pa 19.40 

10026 G. Becqnet, Stonington. 111.. 2.50 

10027 F. S. R. Branch. Racine. Wia. 19.40 

10028 J. Bubien. AC, WaUingford, 

Conn 16-90 

10029 Mrs. M. Rae. AC, Chester, Vt. 13.25 

10030 E. Gunther. AC. Vallejo. Cal. 12.50 

10031 W. H. Mann, AC. Elyria. O. 9.50 

10032 W, T. Roberts. Barton, Ohio 9.10 

10033 M. Papns. AC, Biddeford, Me. 5.60 

10034 Voice of the Worker. N. Y. C. 8.00 

10035 L. Puttonen. AC. Port Moody, 

B. C. 4.46 

10036 A. Helin A A. Solka, Gile, 

Wia. 4.34 

10037 Mrs. T. M. Nagle, Wesleyville, 

Pa 30.00 

10038 J. Machulaky, Akron. Ohio.. 20.00 

10039 S. Anagnostis, AC, AtlanU, Ga. 7.00 

10040 A L D L D Soc. Nanty Glo., 

Pa 2,15 

10041 F. S. R. Branch, South Bend, 

Ind 125.00 

10042 Don Taboff. Raymond, Wash. 50.00 

10043 P. Ramensky. AC, Steubenville, 

Ohio 39.00 

lOOa Thco. Tallay, Liat, Utica, N. Y. 19.00 

10045 W. Bondarik, AC, South River. 

N. J 8.00 

10046 M. Smerten. AC PortUnd, Ore. 7.00 

10047 N. Andriak, AC. Beverly, 
AlberU 6.00 

10048 W. Shewchuk. AC, Detroit, 

Mich 2.00 

10049 F. S. R. Branch. Eaat Chicago, 

Ind 69.07 

10050 F. Bulbach, AC, New Britain, 
Conn. 31.06 

10051 Relief Committee. Bridgeport, 

Conn 17.35 
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10052 S. N. KJoldjief . RC, Chilco, 

Ma 21.50 

10053 J. Toma«i. New Brighton. Pa. 4.00 

10054 J. Indyal. AC, Joyce. Wash. 4.00 

10055 C R. Becker. Ft. Wayne. Ind. 2.00 

10056 F. S. R. Branch. Boaton. Maaa. 500.00 

10057 Mothera League. Brockton. 

Maaa. 200.00 

10058 EUen Hayea. Wellealey. Maaa. 100.00 

10059 F. S. R. Branch. Lynn, Maai. 50.00 

10060 Wm. Teichlanf. RC, Brooklyn 25.00 

10061 Fin. Co-op. Trading Aaan. Inc.. 
Brooklyn. N. Y 8.00 

10062 Wm. H. Kleinfelder. RC, Au- 

bum. R. I 6.00 

10063 Carlotta C. Kingaley. Kenwood. 

N. Y 6.00 

10064 Altman Roman & Co.. AC. 

N. Y. C 600 

10065 Br. No. 2, S. P.. Weatficld, 

N. J 6.00 

10066 V. Viaacek. RC, Saunton, III. 6.00 

10067 J. H. Smith. Monteauma. Ca. 5.00 

10068 A. Sicberg, Uata, N. Y. C 56.10 

10069 Weat. Reaerve A. A. of L. 
Lodge. Warren. Ohio 20.00 

10070 E. J. Sonviney. RC, Everett. 

Waah 10.00 

10071 F. S. R. Branch. TiflSn. Ohis 5.00 

10072 O. LoflJng. AC. Coenr d'Alen«. 

Ida 34.25 

10073 J. Bukaal. Yorkville, Ohio... 31.75 

10074 W. M. Frank. AC. MinneapoUa. 

Minn 5.25 

10075 J. Braito. Llat, Benicia. Cal. 2.00 

10076 F. S. R. Branch. Waterbary. 

Conn 75.00 

10077 W. J. Guthrie, AC, Delhi, Cal. 1.00 

10078 Manuel R. George. AC. Tur. 

lock, Cal 1.00 

10079 T. Waltermire. AC, Delhi, Cal. .50 

10080 H. L. Deckwa, AC, Delhi. Cal. 1.00 

10081 W. Hood, AC, Delhi, Cal.... 1.00 

10082 E. A. L. Baron. AC. Liringaton. 

Cal 1.00 

10083 N. A. Potter. AC. Delhi. CaR 1.00 

10084 Delhi Grocery. AC. Delhi. Cal. 1.00 

10085 E. T. Conner. AC. Delhi. Cal. 1.00 

10086 R. L. Snelling. AC. Turlock, 

Cal 1.00 

10087 Silreratone. AC. Turiock. Cal. .50 

10088 K. Knutaon. AC. Turiock. Cal. 1.00 

10089 S. Aboudara. AC. Turiock. Cal. 1.00 

10090 C. G. Palmer. AC. Turiock. 

Cal 1.00 

10091 J. Koepkcy. AC. Turiock, Cal. .25 

10092 E. J. Lynoa, AC, Turiock, Cal. 1.00 

10093 D. M. LeBaron, AC, Turiock, 

Cal 1.00 

10094 L. S. Sirakia, AC. Martena 
Ferry, Ohio 15.00 

10095 N. Yeracopouloa. N. Y. C 2.00 

10096 F. S. R. Branch. AC. Bing. 
hamton. N. Y 100.00 

10097 R. C. Day. AC. PhiU.. Pa. 15.00 
10096 M.Comatoek. New Haven, Conn. 5.00 

10099 B. Feigin, Brooklyn. N. Y 5.00 

10100 P. laenman. Maiden, Maaa.... 5.00 

10101 T. D. FeUce, Radnor 6.00 

10102 R. P. Henixen, Boaton. Maaa. 3.00 

10103 A. Stokea, Liat. OeveUnd, O. 2.00 

10104 K. Dighton. White Plaina. N.Y. 1.00 

10105 F. S. R. Branch, CleveUnd. O. 642.27 

10106 F. S. R. Branch, Herrin, 111. 34.57 

10107 Franz Geran Manner Chor, AC, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 28.50 

10108 F. S. R. Branch, SchenecUdy. 

N. Y 10.72 

10109 Mendelaaohn. Montreal. Can. 1.25 

10110 M. Vardomataky, AC. Rock- 

away. N. J 105.00 

10111 S. Mamchur, AC, MonaviUe, 

W. Va 17.00 

10112 J. Papchenko, AC, Sur City. 

W. Va 56.50 

10113 F. S. K. Branch. Haverhill. 

Maaa 50.29 

10114 Serb. Orthodox Church, Johni- 

town. Pa 41.71 

10115 Yugoalav Orcheatra. "Zoro". 
Johnatown. Pa 29.00 

10116 Mra. S. Lewicka & M. Czajkow. 

aka. AC. New Kenaington. Pa. 13.75 

10117 J. Sunffl, SchenecUdy. N. Y. 10.00 

10118 L Pink, Brooklyn, N. Y 5.00 

10119 F. S. R. Branch. Vancouver.BC 500.00 

10120 F. S. R. Br. Rockford. lU. 450.00 

10121 F. S. R. Branch, AC, Seattle. 

Waah 300.00 

10122 F.S.R. Br, San Frandaco. Cal. 160.00 
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10123 F. S. R. Branch. Duluth. Minn. 70.00 

10124 F. S. R. Branch, andnnati. O. 70.00 

10125 P. EV<blad. AC. Weateroae. 
Alberu 35.00 

10126 A. Legar, AC, Seattle. Waah. 29.00 

10127 E. Sandner. AC. Utchfield. lU. 17.00 

10128 Miaa J. Bartlett. Kanaaa Qty. 

Mo 15.00 

10129 United Preabyt. Church, Bir- 
mingham, Mich 15.00 

10130 BoUer Makera Union No. 144. 

Cedar Rapidi. la 15.00 

10131 E. E. Ulrich. Detroit, Mich... 13.00 

10132 F. S. R. Branch, Jameatown, 

N. Y 10.00 

10133 E. G. Wedler, Loa Angelca, Cal. 10.00 

10134 Theo. Sucharaky, AC. Grape- 

ville. Pa 10.00 

, 10135 A. Rarooa, AC. Oakland. Cal. 10.00 

10136 G. C. BUckall. Rocheeter. N.Y. 10.00 

10137 L. Wyckoert. AC, New Bedford, 

Maaa 9.00 

10138 J. Albert, AC, Detroit, Mich. 8.00 

10139 G. Waachke. Bellingham. Waah. 5.00 

10140 J. Hoatc. Detroit. Mich 5.00 

10141 F. Ledyard. C. Kitchelt, Hart- 

ford. Conn 5.00 

10142 M. C. Chaae, Anaheim, Cal.. 10.00 

10143 A. Tilp. AC. Elmhurat, N. Y. 5.00 

10144 P. C. Monell, Pateraon, N. J. 5.00 

10145 J. G. Hay. Winter. Saak 4.00 

10146 F. S. R. Branch, N. Y. C 1,106.46 

10147 E. R. Noldin. AC. Loa Angelea. 

C«l 4.00 

10148 J. NichoUa, SeatUe, Waah 3.00 

10149 L. Gallagher. El Paso, Tezaa 1.00 

10150 G. Mazxarella, Rozbury, Maaa. 1.00 

10151 G. Tracy. Loa Angelea. Cal. 1.00 

10152 F. S. R. Branch, Eureka. Cal. 74.56 

10153 E. Haanpaa. AC. Ironwood. 

Mich 61.01 

10154 A. Maki. Angora, Minn 50.01 

10155 F. S. R. Branch, Mt. Vernon. 

Waah 23.10 

10156 F. S. R. Branch. Two Harbora. 

Minn 113.19 

10157 J. Jedynak. AC. MUwaukee. 

WU 7.60 

10158 F. LehU, Fort Myera, Fla.... 6.00 

10159 F. Breibenbach, Brooklyn. N.Y. 50 

10160 J. Breibenbach. Brooklyn. N.Y. !50 

10161 E. Grubler. Brooklyn, N. Y. .50 

10162 F. Schmidt. Brooklyn. N. Y. .50 

10163 E. Wcinig. Brooklyn. N. Y. .50 

10164 Wm. Cordea. Brooklyn, N. Y. 1.00 

10165 Suesamann, Brooklyn. N. Y. .50 

10166 Ch. Heim. Brooklyn. N. Y... .50 

10167 1. Reanlck, AC, N. Y. C 10.00 

10168 T. Jokilehto. CAC, Aahtabula. 

Ohio 2.20 

10169 L. Jokilehto. CAC. Aahtabula. 

Ohio 2.25 

10170 S. B. Wiig. Northampton. 

Maaa 10.00 

10171 P.Wedderien. Loa Angelea, Cal. 10.00 

10172 A. Brandt, Coll.. Frankfort. 

Waah 10.00 

10173 Woman'i Diviaion. F. S. R.. 
Everett. Maaa. 3.16 

10174 B of P D A P of A. No. 261. 

N. Y. C 500.00 

10175 F. M. Caaaidy. AC. Buffalo, 

N. Y 15.00 

10176 R. Kosokow. AC. SdenceviUe. 

Ohio 13.00 

10177 M. T. Javea. Brooklyn, N. Y. 2.00 

10178 E. C. Ilkenhaui. AC. Hamilton. 

Ohio 6.00 

10179 E. J. Sonn, AC. Brooklyn. N.Y. 2.00 

10180 C. M. Doerinc. Canon Qty. 

Col. 2.00 

10181 P. W. Danner. Akron, Ohio.. 2.00 

10182 G. C. Gilbert, Baltimore. Md. 1.00 

10183 May Day Meedof. Houston, 

Tex 32.75 

10184 F. S. R. Branch. AC. Jamea- 
town. N. Y 25.25 

10185 J. P. Reid. Hlua. Lee, Pro- 
vidence, R. 1 37.54 

10186 F. S. R. Branch. Newark. N.J. 500.00 

10187 F. S. R. Branch. Chicago. Ul. 1.000.00 

10188 Woman*a DIv. F. S. R.. Erie. 

P» 25.00 

10189 L. Levi. AC, St. Paul. Minn. 28.00 

10190 W. W. Carruth. Oakland, ai. 3.00 

10191 J. & M. Pope. AC, Loa Angelea. 

Cal 41.60 

10192 F. S. R. Branch. Youngatown. 

Ohio 22JJS 

10193 J. Fox. AC. N. Y. C 12.75 
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10194 J. Nygren. AC. Eltingville. 

Su. 1 8.40 

0195 S. Fleohler, AC, Bklyn. N.Y. 4.50 

0196 J. Rohl. AC, Buffalo. N. Y. 29.00 

0197 Ch. H. Cochrane, N. Y. C 15.00 
10198 J. E. HiUebrandt. AC. Suten 

IsUnd 2.00 

0199 F. S. C. No. 4, CAC. Wil- 

mington. Dd 4.21 

,0200 L. M. Bruahingham. Alexandria, 

Va. 2.54 

0201 R.Miller Sterlin, AC, Montreal, 

Can. 20.98 

2 W. N. Giegerich. AC. Maaaett. 

B C 1 9S 

0203 Th. Tdlay. Lii't*'utica,*N. Y. 23.03 

0204 M. Lehtinen. AC. Aahtabula. 

Ohio 14.25 

,0205 O. Tuomaala. AC, Ontonagon, 

Mich 7.25 

0206 M. Mervin. AC. N. Y. C 6.50 

0207 J. Kacavakia. AC. N. Y. C... 3.50 

0208 W. Haddad. Twete. Mont 2.50 

0209 G. Sahlman (Ug day) Cloquet. 

Minn 3.00 

0210 Union Local de Barberoa No. 
537. Mayaguez, P. R 2.00 

10211 Mr. A Mra. Wm. B. Ridgway. 

Palmyra. Ill 50.00 

0212 F. S. R. Branch. AC. Gary, 
Ind 150.00 

0213 P. Koahuba. AC. Auburn. N.Y. 20.00 

0214 W. C. No. 94, Stamford. Conn. 14.00 
10215 I. H. Horn, AC, Blarahfidd, 

Ore 12.00 

0216 J. Peter, Brooklyn. N. Y 10.00 

0217 B. Fried. AC. N. Y. C 8.00 

0218 F. Humphrey. AC. Plymouth. 
Maaa 8.00 

} Hung. Sick Benef. Soc.. Lana- 

downe, Md 5.00 

10220 M. Sitera. Omaha. Neb 5.00 

0221 Wm. Hairgrove. AC. Jackaon- 

viUe. ni 7.00 

0222 C. Spade. AC. Kokomo. Ind. 3.00 

0223 L. F. Weiaa. Sr.. Worceater, 

Maaa. 5.00 

0224 Mra. L. F. Weiaa, Sr., Wor- 
ceater, Maaa. 4.00 

0225 C. G. Weiaa. Worceater. Maaa. 1.00 
,0226 C. Antonopouloa. AC. Lowell. 

Maaa 11.00 

0227 Wm. M. Raine, Denver, Col. 10.00 
10228 Dr. F. IngUa (Inglia Children) 

Gibaon Landing. B. C 10.00 

0229 L. Blayer, N. Y. C 10.00 

0230 G. Uubner. AC. Bklyn. N.Y. 10.00 
10231 J. Ginaburg. Worceater. Maaa. 5.00 

0232 B. Fradkin. Worceater, Blaaa. 10.00 

0233 N. Willia, Worceater. Maaa.... 1.00 
,0234 Boot A Shoe Workers Union. 

No. 275. Avon. Maaa 5.00 

0235 P.Kaahubin. AC. Portland. Ore. 27.00 
,0236 C. Punapu. AC. Pr. Rupert, 

B. C 5.00 

0237 F.S.R.Branch, Manville. R.I. 64.75 

0238 Prog. Railway Lodge No. 695, 

I A of M, Rock laUnd. lU. 68.25 
;0239 Rusdan Club, Newton Upper 

Falla, Masa. 27.60 

I V. BiUda, AC. GranitviUe. 

Maaa 26.40 

0241 A. Kuahner, AC, Muakeegon. 

Mich 21.50 

0242 K. Otwinovaky. AC. Toronto, 

Can 13.75 

0243 F. S. R. Branch, Loa Angelea, 

Cal 2,000.00 

0244 F. S. R. Branch. AC. Seattle. 
Wa^ 200.00 

0245 Lith. Br., F.S.R., Pittahurgh. 
Pa 100.00 

0246 F.S.R. Branch, Farrdl, Pa. 100.00 

0247 E. Greenberg, AC, Phil., Pa. 43.00 
\ M. Ranaen, AC, Seattle, Waah. 27.00 

0249 G. Papaganopouloe, Jcraey City. 
N. J 21.00 

0250 D. Schulman. AC. Bklyn. N.Y. 19.00 

0251 A. Tenia, AC, Linden. N. J. 16.00 

0252 Mr. A Mra. Zupan, N. Y. C. 9.25 

0253 Dr. A. Carpenter, N. Y. C. 5.00 

0254 F. A. Wire. AC. San Diego. 
Cal 5.00 

0255 H. De Bidder, N. Y. C. 2.00 

0256 A. Peterdt. AC. N. Y. C l.OO 

0257 Mra. Brown. AC. N. Y. C 1.00 

0258 M. M. Stdner, AC. N. Y. C. 10.00 

0259 M. Tldliua. AC, N .Y. C... 6.75 

0260 J. Benea, Dillonvale, Ohio.... SS.SO 

0261 N. P. Spafford, Paaadena. CaL 1.00 
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10252 If. Tedul. PaMdeu. Ol. 
Piece of PUtinum iHxl 

10263 Famine Scoot dob No. S, 
Bethel. Conn 

10264 T. ConsUnUnoQ, RC, N. Y. C 
0265 H. Avtroe. RC, N. Y. C... 

10266 J. Drotda. RC. Mollenaner. Pa. 

10267 Woman's Relief Com., Hart* 
ford. Conn 

10268 M. Enoch. RC. N. Y. C 

10269 M. Fiachbein. Newark. N. J. 
0270 A. Schlecel. Newark. N. J... 
10271 E. MuUer, Aabury Park, N. J. 
0272 L. M. Manbeck. RC, Lewiaton, 

Pa 

10273 N.Smith, RC, Washington. D.C. 

10274 L.Schuhhea. RC, Jamaica. N.Y. 

10275 S.Cottlieb, RC, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

10276 Mrs. G. SntherUnd. Coenr 
D'AIenc. Ida 

10277 Friend, ClereUnd, 

10278 N. T. Herbst. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

0279 Friend. N. Y. C 

0280 F.S.R.Branch. W. HobokenJ«<.J. 
.0181 M. Sakovidh, RC, Chels*«, 

MaM 

.0282 Upton Sinclair. Pa»jd?«na. Cal. 
10283 F. S. C. N. V. C 

0284 Mrs. Brritd. P'^oklvn, N. Y 

0285 F. 0. Lo«h. HC, rhila.. Pa*. 

0286 Mrs. I. ITofrmnn, RC, Nc-.f 
Haven, Conn 

0287 Ch. Akrum, VHiite Plains. 
N. Y 

0288 F. Delmas. White Plain*. N.Y. 

0289 Hanken, Waukegon, 111 

0290 A. Drskn. RC, N. Y. C 

0291 J. M. MiUer, RC, N. Y. C 

0292 M. Alderman, RC, Napa, Cal. 

0293 F.S.R. Br. Jamestown, N.Y. 

0294 W. H. Edward, CUntoa, Mont. 

0295 B. Fine, aereland. O 

10296 S. Afflter, N. Y. C 

0297 Union of Russian Qtixens, 

Brooklyn. N. Y 

10298 T. Kroni9tit, RC, N. Y. C... 

0299 H. lacncd, RC, BulTalo. N.Y. 

0300 C. CrikeUs. RC, N. Y. C... 

0301 K. Kaauros. RC, N. Y. c!.... 

10302 C. P. Smith. RC, Lonisrille. 
Ky 

10303 Ch. TUemaan, San Diego, Cal. 

0304 L Sandler, Phil., Pa 

0305 I. S«rier, Kennewick, Wash. 

0306 Mrs. H. M. Schweppe, Alton, 
m. 

0307 P. S. C. Na. U. Lafayette, 
Col 

10308 Mrs. M. Fwy, N. T. C 

0309 WasUnfton Comrade, Oiioaco, 



ni. 

0310 H. Znrirahla. List. EJyria, 6] 

10311 Z. Reifer, Kanaas Qty, Mo... 

10312 United Csechodorak Workers 
Org., Chiesfo, HI 

0313 A. Hokari, Hood Hirer, Ore. 

0314 nn. Branch, RC, Monson. 
Me 

0315 J. Sherman, RC, Pituburgh, 
Pa 

0316 Mrs. E. R. Nagle. WeslerrUIe. 
Pa. 

10317 Arrid Niemi. RC, Sax. Minn. 

0318 O. Hinta. RC, Warren. O 

0319 B. Halpera. RC, N. Y. C... 

0320 F.Peteraon. RC, San Franelaco. 
Cal 

0321 Mrs. H. Upsker, RC, Alameda. 
Cal 

0322 C. Anton. RC, Biddeford, Me. 

0323 B.PhiUpps, RC, Biddeford, Me. 

0324 A. Mikas, RC, Pr. Albert, Sask. 

0325 S. Karanabas, Canton, Ohio. 

0326 M. E. Floakia, RC, Proridence, 
R. I 

0327 C. Calanoa. N. Y. C. ' 

0328 C. Leondopoolos, RC, N.Y.C. 

0329 F. S. C. No. 53. CRC, Stelton. 
N. J 

0330 E. Hjort. RC, Hitcman. la 

0331 F.S.R. Branch. Chicago. III! 

0332 F.S.R. Br. Maskegon. Mich. 
10333 Mrs. A, Peck, HsTerford. Pa. 
0334 S. Comly. AtUntic Qty. N.J. 
10335 A. D. Schoch. RC, Chicago, 111. 

0336 B. Celfand, RC, Minneapolia. 
Minn 

0337 C. Cuerrieri. RC, Phila.. Pa. 

0338 P. Margotto, RC, New Britain. 
Conn 
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.12 

9.00 

1.00 

17.00 

20.00 

10.00 

10.00 

7.00 

18.50 
10.00 
8.00 
6.80 
4.25 

6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

S.00 

i.00 
2M 

LOO 

1.00 
20.00 

2.792.49 
112.40 
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22.00 

10.00 
22.25 
15.56 
13 J5 

9.00 

8.2s 
8.50 
6.05 
8.00 
5.00 

4.00 
1.00 
5.50 

1.95 
2.55 
1.000.00 
75.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 

9.00 
8.90 

7.25 



0339 Domenioo Parisi. RC, Camden, 
N. J 

0340 L D. Ra«M, RC, Johnstown, 
N. Y 

0341 Rer. Goo. W. North. Phila. Pa. 6.00 

0342 J. P. Daoffherty. Tonawaada. 

N. Y 5.00 



0343 C R. Hanpt, Wabash. Ind.. 

0344 J. D. Pearmain. Framingham. 



10345 M. O. Wright. Bath. Me 

0346 J. Creidenberg, N. Y. C 

0347 L. KapUn, Reading, Pa 

10348 Ch. W. Gardner. Grass VaUey, 

Cal 

0349 F.S.R. Branch, RC, Eliiabeth, 

N. J 

10350 B. A. Green, Portland. Ore. 

10351 F.S.C. No. 2, Hartford, Conn. 

0352 F.S.R. Branch. DenTOt. Col. 

0353 F.S.C. No. 33, Albany. N. Y. 

0354 A. Goldring. RC, Bklyn, N. Y. 

0355 C. Athas. RC, Richmond. Va. 
10356 Kostos B. Ziagoa. RC, Lowell, 



8.00 



8.00 



0357 Rer. J. R. Larson. Great Falls. 
Mont. 

0358 P.Mettleberg. Nora Scotia, Can. 

0359 B. F. Roepneck, Arrada. Col. 

0360 J. Jacobson. Boston. Mass... 

0361 L. E. —Grace A Panl Work- 
man. Boise. Ida 

10362 Geo. Coggin. Victoria. Ansralia 

0363 H.D.Eberly. WaterriUe, Wash. 

0364 F.S.R. Brsnch, Detroit, Mich. 

0365 Geo. KsTas, RC, WilaaU. Mont. 

0366 L. Genavese, RC, Rochester. 
N. Y 

0367 J. Uess. RC, Maaitowac. Wis. 

0368 M. Winkler. RC, Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

10369 B. Halvorsea, RC, Detroit. 
Mich 

0370 I. McRae, RC, Detroit, Mich. 

0371 P. Karpick. RC, Qoqnet. 
Mian 

0372 B. Derfcar. RC, Cloqaet. Miaa. 

0373 M. A. White. RC, Wko, Ner. 

0374 T. E. A. A D. Uaioa No. 33, 
RC, Qevelaad. Ohio 

0375 H. GeUMnm. Bayside. L. I. 

0376 A. Kins, Donors. Pa 

0377 Dr. S. B. Lery, N. Y. C 

10378 K. H. Hodgina. RC, Ererett. 
Wash 

10379 A. Rajewica. RC, Bklyn. N. Y. 
0380 A. Gianakonntsos. Ipwich, 



0381 
0382 
0383 



K. Dighton. Hartsdale, N. Y. 

L. Leir. St. Panl. Minn 

J. Sapalas A J. Waiksinor. 
Coll. Mahanpy City. Pa 

0384 W S A D B F No. 196. Maiden. 
Maaa. 

0385 H. E. Read, St. Lonis, Mo. 

0386 D. H. Pierce, Elmirs. N. Y... 

0387 F.S.R. Branch, Racine, Wis. 

0388 F.S.R. Br., Mt. Vernon. Wash. 

0389 Bray Lake Local U F A No. 
1103. Alberta. Can 

0390 C. A. Morrow. RC, Valley Junc- 
tion, la 

0391 N. Aronson, RC, St. Joseph, 

Mo. 

The following contributed to 
No. 10391: Th. Roth 2.00, G. 
Gross 1.00, H. Hyman 1.00. 
Mrs. H. Hyman 1.00, Mrs. 
Silver 1.00. D. F. Slemello 1.00, 
P. Bomstein 1.00. M. Fine 1.00. 
F. Crooks 1.00. Mrs. N. Aron- 
son 1.00, Mrs. A. E. Rosenthal 
1.00. T. Silver. PhU Bumstein 
1.00. A. Rose 50c, S. Nash- 
comis 1.00 

10392 Ph. Glcmby. N. Y. C 

10393 Mrs. Lawrence, N. Y. C 

10394 Gntcheon Nash A Co., N. Y. C. 

10395 Friend. N. Y. C 

10396 M. Axelrod. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

10397 Italian Section. F.S.R.J*.Y.C. 

10398 Fin. Local, RC, Tacoma, Wash. 

10399 J. AUikka. RC, Waakatenan. 
Alu 

10400 I. Koivnla (entertainment) Ket- 
tle River. Minn 



5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
2.00 

1.00 

283.72 
37.50 
32.75 
28.98 
15.40 
6.75 
4.20 

3.50 

1.50 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 

15.00 

3.00 

.50 

450.00 

47.00 

33.00 
12.00 

11.00 

10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
1.00 
3.00 

3.00 

1.00 

12.25 

10.00 

5.00 
3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

28.00 

20.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
61.80 
22.88 

26JiS 

16.75 

16.50 
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20.00 
25.00 
50.00 

100.00 
5.00 

220.80 
60.00 

3C00 

26.45 



10401 Fin. Groap, So. Prarie, Wash. I'^.SS 

10402 Matt. Aro. W. Towaaead. Maaa. 1S.8S 

10403 J. Martia. Jnaeaa, Alaaka.... LOO 

10404 F.S.R. Braach, Spokaae. Wash. 273.55 

10405 F.S.R. Braach. RC, Baltimore. 

Md 49.2s 

10406 G. A. Chroviayaa, Saa Fraa- 

Cisco. Cal 26.50 

10407 P. Kesterlis. RC, N. Y. C. 13.75 

10408 P.Mariaai. RC, Sharoa Spriags. 

N. Y 11.20 

10409 J. Hadses. RC, Saa Fraadsco. 

CaL 9.75 

10410 P. Metro, RC, lad. Harbor, 

lad 8.40 

10411 A. O. Looa, RC, E. Portcheater, 

Coaa 10.50 

10412 A. Almeida, RC, FaU River, 

Mass. 6.15 

10413 Wm. R. Lyle. Plum Creek, 

So. D 3.75 

10414 So. Slavic Br. WP, Chisholm. 

Mian 2.50 

10415 S. Rubinstein. RC, Los Angeles, 

Cal 6.50 

10416 Luigi Moscato, RC, Chelsea, 

Mass. 6.25 

10417 E. Warner, RC, Rockfard, Dl. 4.50 

10418 V. GraveU, RC, New Goahia, 

lad 1.50 

10419 Fiaaiah Soc. Br., RC, Buffalo, 

N. Y 48.00 

10420 Uthuanian National Soc. 1, 
Chicago, m 25.00 

10421 J.Lindstrom. RC, Stella. Wash. 23.00 

10422 P. McKercher. RC, White Sal- 
mon, Wash. 20.00 

10423 J. L WhitUe. RC, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 19.00 

10424 J. Marcoa, RC, St. Louia. Mo. 19.00 

10425 W. Sillaapaa. RC, Naaaimo. 

B. C 13.00 

10426 Wm. Jarri. RC, Seattle, Wash. 12.00 

10427 G. Haasea. RC, Oceaa Falls, 

B. C 11.00 

10428 F. S. R. Br., Fresao, Cal.... 95.21 

10429 K, L. RoaseU. Rockford, Nab. 2.50 

10430 Heleae von Holland, Chicago, 

ni 1.00 

10431 F.S.R. Br., Sioux Qty. la.. 50.00 

10432 A. Edelsut. RC, Butte. Mont. 40.00 

10433 M. Novicoff. RC, Lincoln, Nab. 11.00 

10434 E. Lemke, Taft. Cal 10.00 

10435 B. H. Mautaer. Saxmaae Lake. 

N. Y 10.00 

10436 Wm. S. Faaaiag. RC, Detroit. 

Mich 10.00 

1MS7 L D. Ra«M. RC, Johaaowa. 

N. Y 10.00 

10488 G. GartUag. Los Aagelea. Cal. 10.00 

10439 C Short. RC, Saa Fiaadaco. 

Cal 10.00 

10440 Wm. Calish. Glendale .Cal.... 7.00 

10441 Caaadiaa Braache*. F S R. 
Toroato. Caa. 4.912.50 

10442 Harry Sydor. RC, Wiaaipcc. 

Caa 4.91 

10443 G. P. Bfaachester. Berkelay. 

Cal 7.50 

10444 E. E. Lemke, Oaaia, Cal 2.50 

10445 J. Freese, Oasis, Cal 2.50 

10446 Al Lemke, OaaU, Cal 2.50 

10447 A. L. Stewart. Jr. Oaaia. CaL 2.50 

10448 O. A. Anderson. E. Boston. 

Maaa. 5.00 

10449 J. Kespohl. Qnincy. IH 5.00 

10450 L. Gallagher. RC, ElPaao. Tex. 5.00 

10451 E. D. Tittmaaa. RC, El Paao, 

Tex 2.00 

10452 H. H. Hudson, Ithaca, N. Y. 2.00 

10453 D.Van duZee, Cambridge, Mass 2.00 

10454 J. G. Ekhoff, Talmage. Neb. 2.00 

10455 S.E. Coble. Huntington. Ind.. 2.00 

10456 C A. Kaley. Huntington. lad. 2.00 

10457 W. J. Conarty. Hammond. lad. 2.00 

10458 P.S.R. Branch, Endicott, N. T. 280.00 

10459 F.S.R. Branch. Sagina^. Mich. 25.00 

10460 M. Komechok, Lansing. Mich. 5.00 

10461 J. Komechuk, Lanaing, Mich. 5.00 

10462 Finnish Youth's Party, New- 
port, N. H 87.67 

10463 L. Sokolin, RC, Detroit. Mich. 27.50 

10464 S. Kasperovich, RC, Meriden. 

Conn. 20.75 

10465 Uquidated Soc. Br., of Bath. 

Me. Boston. Mass 14.45 

10466 O. Paduuluk. RC, Royalton. 

Ill 2.00 

10467 P. Denisevich. RC, Maynard. 

Mass 116.50 
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Mse, No, Comtributors Amount 

10468 A. Bannoff. RC, Raymond, 
Waah. 63.05 

10469 Karl Man Singiiic Society. Paa- 

aaic, N. J 20.25 

10470 J. Sacheo. RC, Milwankee. Wis. 7.50 

10471 Alek. iCirilak. RC, HaUfaz. NS 3.00 

10472 WaaUy Kakunisa, RC, HaUfaz. 

N. S 5.00 

1047S A. ChlepeatuD. RC, HaUfaz. 

N. S 1.00 

10474 S. HUadehat. RC, HaUfaz. NS 5.00 

10475 S. Semenonko. RC, HaUfaz. 

N. S. .50 

10476 N.Kommehak. RC, HaUfaz. NS 2.00 

10477 D. Kreoor. RC, HaUfaz. N. S. 2.00 

10478 P. Horlak. RC, HaUfaz. N.S. 1.00 

10479 G. Roaech. RC, HaUfaz. NS 1.00 

10480 M.Shacknore. RC, HaUfaz.NS 2.00 

10481 M.Klemekko. RC, HaUfaz. NS 2.00 

10482 S.Aiitonak. RC, HaUfaz. N.S. 2.00 

10483 S. Knvlnk. RC, HaUfaz. NS. 2.00 

10484 P. Krawchuk. RC, HaUfaz.NS 2.00 

10485 N. Carielko. RC, HaUfaz. NS 2.00 

10486 W. Kecke. RC, Halifaz. N. S. 1.00 

10487 F.S.R. BraDch. N. Y. C 406.14 

10488 Liberty Lodge No. 91. A A of 

I S A T W. Warren. Ohio.... 25.00 

10489 M.Cronahore. RC, Fayette City, 

Pa 20.00 

10490 Flaniah SodaUat Group. New 
Haren. Conn 15.00 

10491 T. KnrUo. RC, Toledo. Ohio 13.00 

10492 A. Bayer. RC, FarreU. Pa. 11.00 

10493 W. C No. 266. RC, St. Paul, 

Minn 5.00 

10494 J. Fine. RC, St. Paul. Minn. 5.00 

10495 A. Peat. Norwood Park. lU. 5.00 

10496 J. Golden. Portland. Ore.... 5.00 

10497 Workingmen'a Home. Newark. 

N. J 5.00 

10498 S. FriedUnd. Brooklyn. N. Y. 5.00 

10499 H. Kragovieh. Hanna. Wyo... 5.00 

10500 G.Schieckenberger. RC Glorera- 

▼ille. N. Y 4.00 

10501 G. H. Serley. Lewiaton. Ida. 1.00 

10502 N. Welter. San Frandaco. Cal. 3.00 

10503 Dr.VJ.Rowe. Pittabarg. Kana. 2.00 

10504 F.S.R. Br.. Uth. Sec. Blyn 929.54 

10505 D. Caapansano. Corona. N. Y. 1.00 

10506 Y. Sharoff. RC, N. Y. C 17.00 

10507 F. S. R. Branch. N. Y. C 453.50 

10508 S. Manberg. RC, N. Y. C 12.75 

10509 D. Taachak. International FaUa. 

Minn. 25 
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VOLUME VI of 
SOVIET RUSSU 

ends with this issue. It will 
be sent you by mail, durably 
bound in cloth, with title- 
page and index inserted, for 
three dollars. Send money 
(M. 0. or check) with order. 
Volumes III, IV and V are 
still in stock (price five, four 
and three dollars, respec- 
tively) . 
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New York, N. Y. 

Room 31 



10510 F. Vonnegut. Indianapolis. Ind. 

10511 L. N. DeViney. RC, Oakland. 
Cal 

10512 W. A. Roae. RC, Oakland. 
Cal 

10513 O. Olsen. Ridgeficld. N. J 

10514 P. Gold, N. Y. C 

10515 F. aarda. RC, N. Y. C 

10516 M. FaM. Brooklyn. N. Y 

10517 Mr*. E. Horwath. Binghamton. 
N. Y 

10518 E. A. Lincoln. ArUngton. Maaa. 

10519 Union of Rnaa. Citizena. Blyn 

10520 A. WoUnaky. N. Y. C 

10521 D. BUek. Brooklyn. N. Y.... 

10522 J. Chanzer. N. Y. C 

10523 E. Zaharoponloa. Brooklyn. NY 

10524 Cancelled. 

10525 Lettish Br. WP, N. Y. C 

10526 Ch. Hatyoponloa. N. Y. C 

10527 O. S. Cnrtia. Newhall. Cal. 

10528 M. Cardoai. RC, Lacca. Italy 

10529 luUan Sec. LUta, N. Y. C... 

10530 P. Knleaar. RC, Loa Angelea. 
CaL 

10531 H. A. Brown. RC, Onrego. NY 

10532 L. Beck. Brooklyn. N. Y 

10533 C. P. Pafort, N. Y. C 

10534 S A D B F No. 160. N. Y. C. 

10535 V. Colombns. N. Y. C 

10536 I. Fordond. JtC, Addy. Waah. 

10537 N. Dorio. List, N. Y. C 

10538 F A C Kroker. N. Y. C 

10539 J. Vehorec. RC, Waukegan. 111. 

10540 Z. Stepchenko. Boaton. Maaa. 

10541 G.Blomberg. RC, Boatm. Maaa. 

10542 S. Silveramith. QereUnd. Ohio 

10543 I. Kokkinn. RC, Chicago. 111. 

10544 F. A. Tingley. DanriUe. 111. 

10545 J. Lanywo. CilC. Buffalo. N.Y. 

10546 F. C. Sherwood. Qeveland. O. 

10547 L JUbert. Tracy. Cal 

10548 Anonymona. N. Y. C 

i0549 E. E. CarUn. Concord. Bfaes. 

10550 R. B. Hayea. Redding. Cal.... 

10551 M.Yarman. RC, Cheater. Mont. 

10552 F.S.R. Br., E. Chicago. Ind. 
10^ S. Sethen. RC, KetcUkan. 



Amount 
2.00 



10554 N. Sherchak. RC, Roebling. 
N. J 

10555 W. F. Morley. RC, Seattle. 
W««h 

laSSe F. S. R. Branch, RC, Wilwau- 



1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
3.00 
22.75 
1.00 

5.00 

2.00 

135.16 

.25 

.25 

.50 

4.15 

133.40 
5.00 
4.00 
2.00 
4.10 

2.00 
1.00 
5.00 
5.00 
9.55 
7.00 
2.00 
7.95 

20.00 
6.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
5.80 
6.00 
1.00 

10.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

87.10 

19.50 
13.20 
9.50 



Roe. No, Comtribmt0r$ 

kee. Wia. 217.70 

10557 K. Lanronen. RC, Raymond, 

WaA 6.50 

10558 S. Hmkowits. San Diaco. CaL 25.00 

10559 K. Hillman. RC, Fort Bragg. 

CaL 25.00 

10560 S. S. Osaato. Green. Mich... 32J20 

Total contribntiona for May.... $78,085.80 
CORRECTIONS 

6055 CaaceQed 5.00 

5918 Caacelled 16.00 



To be deducted from AprO total 821.00 
8710 PnbUafaed in error, aame waa 
canceUed. 
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A Striking Feature of this Issue will be the publication of 
the Famine Play, "Hunger", by Alexander Neverov, trans- 
lated from the Russian especially for Soviet Russia. 

A feature of past issues that has been absent for some 
time is "Books Reviewed", v^rhich will again appear in the 
July 1 issue, and will include notices of recent Russian 
publications of some importance. Other interesting articles. 
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Here is Our Chief Danger 

Speaking before the All-Russian Congress of Metal Workers in Moscow on March 
7th, Lenin said: 

'*When I say that we are done with economic retreat, that does not mean that I 
have in any way forgotten the diabolical diflSculties in which we are at present, nor am 
I attempting to calm your anxieties on this account We are aware of these difficul- 
ties. We know they are tremendous, but I do not fear to say that they are not insuper- 
able. They do not terrify us We face them steadfastly. We say: Here is our 

chief danger, the dire want produced by the famine ; that we must cure, and we have 
not cured it yet " 

Comrade, *'our'' danger also means your danger, because any peril that menaces 
the Soviet Republic also threatens the present status and future welfare of every work- 
er in the world. The fall of this first workers commonwealth would be an incalculable 
loss, morally and materially, to international labor. Its survival and prosperity, on the 
other hand, are bound to inspire and lead the workers of all lands to great victories. 

Therefore, every member of the working class should contribute to the limit to- 
ward the elimination of famine conditions, our chief danger now. And the relief should 
consist not alone of bread, but also of tools and machinery to enable the Russian work- 
ers and peasants to help themselves and prevent future famines through their own 
efforts. 

In rendering this aid to Soviet Russia let no worker get the impression that he is 
going to the rescue of a weak organization on the point of collapse. Quite the con- 
trary. The Soviet Republic is full of energy and desire and hope to do great things for 
the working class of the world. One proof of this vitality is the significant fact that, 
though hard presed by many other needs, the Soviet Government has supplied at least 
three fourths of the famine relief materials, besides furnishing transportation, hospital 
service, agricultural implements, etc. What a striking contrast to the black record of 
the Tsarist government in past famines 1 

The workers of every country should draw the utmost pride and courage from the 
fact that this first labor government has been able to beat oflf a world of powerful, ruth- 
less enemies; and that, having been burdened with the dilapidated and demoralized 
system inherited from Tsarism, it has produced the organizing genius and the forti- 
tude to come victoriously through the severest ordeal faced by any people in modem 
times. 

The Soviet Republic has defeated and shattered the capitalist policy of * 'Blood 
and Iron*'. Now it is for the workers of the world to institute their policy of ** Bread 
and Iron'*. Do your part now. Give bread to complete the conquest of the famine, 
and give **iron" (tools and machinery) to enable the workers and peasants to recon- 
struct their industrial and agricultural life. 

INTEBNATIONAL TOOL DRIVE FOB SOVIET RUSSIA 

Authorized by the All-Russian Relief Committee, Moscow, and the Workers International Russian Famine 
Relief Committee, Berlin (Friends of Soviet Russia, a£BIiated.) 
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I want to enforce the workers' policy ot "Bread and Iron*' toward 

Soviet Russia. Here is my contribution of to buy bread 

and tools for Russia. 
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S.R. 61522 
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Who are the Traitors? 



By L. Trotsky 

This and several other articles in the preserU issue deal with the timely subject of the trial of 
the so-called *^ Socialist-Revolutionists'' at Moscow. 

for the lives of Tsarist dignitaries. We criticized 
this method for we were of the opinion that the 
Sazonovs* and the Kalayevsf would have been more 
useful to the cause of the revolution if they had 
combined their energy with the energy of the work- 
ing masses instead of increasing their individual 
force by the explosive force of dynamite. But our 
work among the masses, our criticism and our 
interpretation of terror converted these terrorist 
acts into external incentives for the revolutionary 
activity of the masses. It often happened at de- 
monstrations that the most self-sacrificing Marxist 
workers went hand in hand with the self-sacrificing 
"Narodnik"! workers in order to oppose the Tsarist 
police and Cossacks by armed force. Later on 
these met in the wastes of Siberia, on the way to 
prison and in exile. Among the humbler sections 
of the party there were always excellent, deter- 
mined and self-sacrificing elements to be found, 
in spite of the theoretical vagueness of their ideas. 
Already at that time a chasm was beginning to 
separate the young Petrograd textile worker be- 
longing to the Social Revolutionary Party, who at 
any moment was prepared to sacrifice his life for 
the cause of the working class, from the intellect- 
uals of the Avksentiev type, from the Heidelberg 
and other students, philosophers, Kantians, Nietz- 
scheans, who at that time diflfered in no way from 
the petty-bourgeois radicals of France, except for 
their greater illusions and their inferior culture. 
At that time it was clear to the Marxists how widely 
these two groups would diverge from each other; 
the workers who had not freed themselves yet from 
the influence of the "Narodnik" ideology and the 
future parliamentarians and political job-hunters 
who for the moment were in no hurry to surrender 
their Socialist phraseology. 



T^HE Social Revolutionary Party at present oc- 
•■" cupies the centre of attention, but quite dif- 
ferently than at the time of the March Revolution. 
It often happens in history that some party or 
other, some man or other, is at first obscured from 
view, is forgotten for some time and then is again 
remembered. The Social Revolutionary Party suc- 
ceeded in a few months, one might say in a few 
weeks, in getting into power over the whole of 
Russia — so it seemed at least — and afterward? lost 
its influence just as quickly and faded into insigni- 
ficance. The approaching trial affords us the op- 
portunity of reviewing the strange fate of the Social 
Revolutionary Party. This explains the interest 
it arouses; it is produced by the necessity for un- 
derstanding and arriving at certain conclusions. 
I will only touch on one side of the question 
here, which it seems to me has not received suffi- 
cient attention in our press and which is neverthe- 
less of great importance: the position which the 
humbler sections of the party, the rank and file, 
its minor officials respectively held or now hold 
in the party. 

At the beginning of the present century Plekha- 
nov called the Social Rjevolutionafies, *^ocial 
Reactionaries". This was appropriate in so far as 
it described the petty-bourgeois, reactionary com- 
ponents of its world outlook, which threatened 
to convert the party into a tool of bourgeois 
counter-revolution and did in fact so transform it. 
As soon as the petty-bourgeoisie separates itself 
from the proletariat it always inevitably becomes a 
tool of the bourgeoisie. In the struggle against 
Tsarism and feudalism the party played a revolu- 
tionary role. It aroused the peasants, it stirred 
large groups of young students to political activity, 
it assembled around its standards considerable 
groups of workers who were not yet either materi- 
ally or mentally separated from the village and 
who considered the revolution not from the pro- 
letarian class point of view, but from the amor- 
phous point of view of the "toiler". The terrorists 
went into the fight and gave their lives in exchange 



^ Yegor SazonoY killed Minister Plehve in 1904. 

tlvan Kalayer killed the Grand-Duke Serigus in 1905. 

i^Narodnik** (Popnlitt) was the designation of the 
early Russian Socialists of the Serentiea — many of whose 
ideas were later taken up by the Party of the ^'Social 
Revolutionaries**. 
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In consequence of the war and the revolution 
the dissolution of the Social Revolutionary Party 
was enormously accelerated. The complete politic- 
al and moral decay of the upper sections of the 
party was accelerated by the fact that the great 
events compelled clear and exact answers and did 
not permit of vacillation. Thus we see Chernov 
at Zimmerwald unexpectedly adhering to the Ex- 
treme Left, thus renouncing the idea of the 
"National Party", and later on sitting in a bour- 
geois cabinet and recommending the July offensive, 
hand in hand with the Entente countries. This 
monstrous zig-zag course of the leader of the party 
already foreshadowed its approaching final eclipse. 

A great quantity of trained energy, however, 
still existed in the party. The heroic past of the 
party (its sacrifices, the death sentences, Siberian 
hard labor, deportations) kept, as a result of our 
backward social conditions (the peasant major- 
ity!), the honest, subjectively revolutionary parts 
of the rank and file of the party under the party 
banner at a time when the stultified upper circles 
of the party had become perfectly ripe for open 
official fluiJceyism to imperialism and counter- 
revolution. All the trifling of the Central Com- 
mittee with the members of the fighting organiza- 
tions, from the political and moral aspect, took 
place at the time of the transition period; the rank 
and file seriously accepted the slogans of the 
party, proceeded in the old direction and kept on 
courageously to the end. They were prepared to 
kill, to sacrifice their lives against other lives. 
Their subjective motives were revolutionary. They 
were only behind the times, they did not see the 
enormous change that had taken place in the whole 
world situation. The upper circles saw this. They 
knew all too well thiat the terrorist campaign 
against the Soviets was financed from the same 
monetary sources which but yesterday financed 
Nicholas II. against us and against the Social 
Revolutionaries. The upper circles of the party 
could not be ignorant of this. They did not act 
merely under the influence of their traditions and 
of inertia. They speculated upon gaining advan- 
tages; they were, therefore, carrying on a diplo- 
matic game with themselves, with history, with the 
imperialist Allies, and above all with their own 
party and the rank and file. The Chernovs and the 
Avksentievs profited by the heroism of the Sazon« 
ovs and Kalayevs, and placed the honest and self 
sacrificing members of die organization at the dis- 
posal of Noulens and Lockhart. When these 
members of the fighting organization grasped the 
significance of the historical events in the new world 
situation, when they became convinced that they 
were throwing their bombs at the behest of the 
French Embassy and the Roumanian Embassy, 
they shrank back from their ovm deeds. The more 
determined and self-sacrificing they had previous- 
ly been in their fight against the Bolsheviks with 
the methods which the Social Revolutionaries 
learned during the time of suppression, the greater 
now was their indignation and resentment 

Some of them hesitated longer than others, some 



went abroad, some placed their lives at the disposal 
of the Workers' Republic and carried out the most 
dangerous tasks on the front in the civil war. Some 
are still wavering. With a sort of unfailing instinct 
however, the bourgeois press of the whole world 
denounced the stand taken by Semionov and Kono- 
pleva with the cry of "Renegades". At the time 
of the blockade of Soviet Russia it came to the 
final opinion that the Social Revolutionaries, of 
whom it previously had known nothing, were only 
the Left Wing of the anti-Soviet front or a trans- 
mitting fighting mechanism for the terrorist meas- 
ures ordered from Paris and London. And then 
one suddenly met with a revolt, a direct stroke of 
treachery on the part of this Left Wing! A be- 
trayal of the cause which at present unites Chernov 
with Poincare. The spiritual revolt of Semionov, 
Konopleva and others against the Central Com- 
mittee of the party and against the real masters 
working behind the scenes of this Central Com- 
mittee, against the Social Revolutionary Party in 
its present attitude, is in reality the inmiediate 
consequence of all that the past of the Social 
Revolutionary Party has to show in revolutionary 
spirit and in heroism. There is only one clear 
answer to the great and simple question : which and 
what cause were all the Social Revolutionaries 
serving who were killed in terrorist duels and in 
street battles, or who died in Siberian hard labor 
and exile; die cause which is espoused by the 
Chernovs together with the Noulens, the Poincares 
and the Lloyd Georges, or the cause of the Russia 
of the Workers and Peasants which, as Genoa 
demonstrated, is fighting alone against the raging 
imperialist bloodhounds! Those Social Revolution- 
aries who have stood up against the corrupt clique 
which is still attempting to profit by the revolu- 
tionary traditions of the party can declare with a 
calm conscience that they are the trustees of all 
that the past of the Social Revolutionary party 
has to show in heroism and greatness during the 
time of suppression and illegal work. 

KARELL\N REPRESENTATIVE'S 
CREDENTIALS 
On another page of this issue the reader will 
find a photographic reproduction of the Mandate 
recently brought back from Karelia by Comrade 
George Halonen, who has been functioning as 
representative of the Karelian Workers' Commune 
in this country for more than one year. In July 
of last year Soviet Russia printed an illustrated 
article from his pen, dealing chiefly with the re- 
sources of his country, which is inhabited by a 
people who speak Finnish, but who, unlike the 
people of Finland, have succeeded in establishing 
a government of the workers and peasants. As a 
result they were subjected for some months to 
savage depredations from the Finnish border (to 
the West of Karelia) which now, owing to the 
excellent work of the troops of the army of the 
Russian SocialiA Federi^l Soviet Republic (of 
which the Karelian Workers' Commune is a part) 
have entirely ceased. 
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"Social Revolutionist" Crimes 



Victor Chernov is taking legal action against the newspaper **Novy Mir*\ appearing daily in 
Berlin until recently, because it maintained that he was an accessory to the deeds of the forty-seven 
Social-Revolutionists who are now on trial at Moscow before the revolutionary tribunal. Mr. Chernov 
was a minister of the Kerensky Cabinet and still considers himself to be President of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. He can therefore have no objection to our addressing the following questions to him 
in the form of an interpellation. 



T^OES Mr. Chernov know that Colonel Makhlin 
•^ toward the end of 1921 published an article 
in Revolutsionnaya Rossiya on the mode of organ- 
izing an armed peasant insurrection against the 
Soviet Government, of blowing up railway tracks, 
of massacring Red Army troops? {Revolutsion- 
naya Rossiya is Chernov's newspaper.) 

Does Victor Chernov know that Revolutsionnaya 
Rossiya at the time of the sailors' revolt in Kron- 
stadt printed an article from the pen of Victor 
Chernov in which he incited the Russian peasantry 
to insurrection? "And you, despots, Bolsheviki, 
your days are numbered", this article said. "If 
your lives are dear to you, get out while you still 
can!" *The people are coming — the sentence will 
be pronounced!" (It is the Social-Revolutionists 
who are now awaiting sentence.) 

Does Victor Chernov know that his paper had 
the following to say on the Kronstadt insurrection: 
"Anyone who does not support the Kronstadt rebels 
is an ally of the blood-stained Field-Marshal 
Trotsky and his hangmen. We have made our 
choice. We are on the side of the men of Kron- 
stadt against their oppressors and hangmen."? 

Does Victor Chernov know that the 9th Congress 
of the Social-Revolutionist Party passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: "An armed struggle of the 
party against the Bolshevist power is inevitable, 
and the active forces must be organized'?' 

Does Victor Chernov know that Victor Chernov 
wrote in his own newspaper to the following effect 
concerning this party decision: **The Social Revo- 
lutionist party is taking up the struggle against 
the Bolshevist despots on all fronts"? 

Does Victor Chernov know that the French Gov- 
ernment is financing the Social-Revolutionary 
Party movement and that the intermediary was the 
Danish Embassy on Soviet soil and is now the 
Czecho-Slovakian Government at Prague? 

Does Victor Chernov know that his Party sup- 
ported Antonov's* rebellion and that Antonov had 
hundreds of revolutionary workers shot? 

Does Victor Chernov know that in Samara and 
Kazan, when the power was in the hands of the 
Social-Revolutionaries, they exterminated the Bol- 
sheviki with savage cruelty? 

Does Mr. Chernov know that the Social-Revolu- 
tionist Party with the consent of its Central Com- 
mittee committed robberies and expropriations and 
handed the stolen money to a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee (Raov), and that the 8th party 
congress approved of these expropriations? 

Does Mr. Chernov know that the Social-Revolu- 

*Oii June 30, 1922, Antonov and his brother were cap- 
tnred by Red troops and shoU — ^Ed. 



tionist Party received explosives from the French 
military mission for the purpose of blowing up 
railway lines of the Soviet state? 

Does Mr. Chernov know that the "shock troops" 
of the Social Revolutionary Party prepared an at- 
tempt on the lives of Trotsky and Zinoviev and 
that the Central Committee of the party approved 
of individual acts of terror? 

Does Mr. Chernov know that Volodarsky was 
killed with the consent of the Central Committee 
of the Social-Revolutionist Party and that the mur- 
derer Sergeyev, a member of the Social-Revolution- 
ist Party, was instructed to perform this deed by 
Gotz, a member of the Central Committee? 

Does Chernov know that the Social-Revolutionist 
Party was in negotiations with the counter-revolu- 
tionary organization of Ivanov with the purpose of 
inducing the German Northern Army to take Petro- 
grad and to hand over the power in that city to a 
bourgeois government? 

Does he know that the Party appointed Colonel 
Postnikov as its representative in these negotiations 
and that Colonel Postnikov opened negotiations 
with the commander of the German Northern Army 
to obtain information? 

Does he know that the Party also received finan- 
cial support from the counter-revolutionary organ- 
ization of Ivanov? 

Does Mr. Chernov know that the Social-Revolu- 
tionary Party worked together with the counter- 
revolutionary organization of Filanenko and also 
received financial support from that organization? 

Does Mr. Chernov know that the Social-Revolu- 
tionary Party organized party groups in the Red 
Army and several times fomented military insur- 
rections, for instance, after the November Revolu- 
tion, when the members of the Party sent an army 
against Petrograd? Does he know that among the 
participants in these movements were Avksentiev, 
Kerensky and Chernov? 

Does Mr. Chernov know that Lydia Konopleva 
submitted the plan of an assassination of Lenin 
to the Central Committee of the party? Docs he 
know that Chernov and Gotz negotiated on this 
subject with Konopleva? Does he know that the 
Central Committee approved of the plan? Does 
he know that the Central Committee delegated its 
member Richter to prepare the assassination? 

Does Mr. Chernov know that the press organs 
of the Social-Revolutionist Party approved, ha^ed, 
and lauded the attempt on Lenin's life? 

Does Mr. Chernov know what punishments arc 
provided by the laws of capitalist states for crimes 
of this kind? 

Can Mr. Chernov give a satisfactory answer to 
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these questions? Can he prove that this is not 
counter-revolution? If he cannot, have the Second 
and 2^ Internationals any right to take the Social- 
Revolutionary Party under ^eir protection? 

Will Mr. Chernov be able to make any reply to 
these questions that will really satisfy the truly 



international, the truly revolutionary proletariat? 
For these are among others the indictments in the 
trial of the Social-Revolutionists, and they can 
hardly be evaded even by the cunning legal trickery 
of Vandervelde and his colleagues. 

International Press Correspondence. 



An Official Statement to the Foreign Lawyers 

By A. KuRSKY 

Vandervelde, Theodore Liebknecht and Rosenfeld, who ewe among the attorneys of the **Social 
Revolutionaries*' now on trial in Moscow, recently protested agcdnst certain restrictions placed upon 
their activities in that city. The People's Commissar of Justice, Kursky, thereupon issued the follow- 
ing answer to the complaints of these eminent gentlemen. The nature of their protest will be appar- 
ent from the text of the answer itself. 

/^ITIZENS! Your protest against the conditions 
^^ under which you are living in Russia is un- 
tenable through and through. 

First: In the present trial you are not only 
counsels for the defense, but you are also leaders 
of dominant political parties in countries to which 
the citizens of Soviet Russia have either no access 
at all, or very limited access. Citizen Vandervelde 
is to be considered first of all as a former Minister 
of Justice of the Royal Belgian Government, as a 
representative of the governing circles of a country 
which took a most extreme position in the struggle 
against our country, both at the time when Citizen 
Vandervelde directly participated in it as well as, 
recently, in the negotiations at Genoa. The policy 
of the Belgian governing class toward revolution- 
ary Russia was and is a policy of hate, intervention, 
blockade, usurious demands. All this calls forth 
among the class-conscious population of our coun- 
try certain definite feelings, all directed against the 
main leaders of official Belgium, as well as against 
these attorneys, who are in full sympathy with the 
latter in all things, particularly in the matter of 
the recent protest. 



Second: The reference to propaganda carried on 
by the Soviet press is in the opinion of our Govern- 
ment entirely out of place. It is absolutely true, 
however, that there is in this country no freedom 
of the press in the bourgeois sense of the word, 
which means that we afford neither a direct nor 
an indirect opportunity for capitalists, bankers, 
millionaires, to issue ^^dependent*' newspapers 
for poisoning the minds of the people. On the other 
hand, however, our press reflects the actual feel- 
ings of the workers, including hatred for the for- 
eign imperialists who were willing to expose our 
country to starvation, as well as for all who direct- 
ly or indirectly supported them. In the opinion 
of our Government there is no reason at all why 
our press should be limited in the expression of 
diese righteous and readily understood feelings. 

Third: Our Government considers it self-evident 
that it must concern itself with your personal secur- 
ity and with giving you a full opportunity to carry 
out your functions in The court Under the above 



mentioned circumstances this is possible only by 
placing you under the protection of tried and able 
workers who will discharge their task without con- 
sulting their feelings. You have yourselves admit- 
ted in your documents that in their work they gave 
evidence of a tactful and conciliatory spirit Can 
you ask more of us? 

Fourth: You complain of certain superfluous 
measures in the arrangements for your protection. 
We do not doubt however that the slightest incident 
provoked by the accomplices of the accused against 
you or other White Guards would be made the 
point of departure for a new wave of propaganda 
alleging cruelties against you, threats on your lives, 
etc., in which agitation, as usual, your party press 
would play a leading part 

Fifth: You complain of difficulties placed in the 
way of your intercourse with the authorities of the 
trial and particularly that you were not enabled 
to arrange an interview of Citizen Vandervelde 
with the English representative at Moscow. We 
again point out that Citizen Vandervelde is not 
only an attorney as far as the trial is concerned, 
but also an actual representative of one of the Gov- 
ernments most hostile to us. We have no reason 
to trust the intentions of thb Government or the 
political steps taken by Citizen Vandervelde. In 
view of the entire recent past we cannot doubt the 
hostility of the intentions and disposition of Citizen 
Vandervelde toward the Russian Workers' and 
Peasants' Republic. We must take all possible 
measures to safeguard the republic without violat- 
ing your rights as attorneys in any way. 

Sixth: The People's Commissariat of Justice has 
repeatedly ordered that only such measures be tak- 
en as are rendered necessary by the demands of 
your personal protection, or by the interests of 
the republic. 

Seventh: The Soviet Government reserves the 
right to point out to the European workers that the 
Soviet Government has afi'orded you every oppor- 
tunity to discharge your duties in court while your 
governments would not think of admitting Soviet 
representatives to defend the accused in trials of 
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Gennan and Belgian rebels or Communists, and 
that you, instead of recognizing this fact, are sign- 
ing a baseless protest, which can be considered as 
nothing more nor less than a continuation and ex- 



tension of your political struggle against the 
Russian revolution beset by world imperialism. 
(Signed) KuRSKY, 
People's Commissar of Justice. 



The Crisis in Russia and Abroad 



By E. Varca 



I^OR some years past, Russia has been in the 
throes of an unparalleled economic crisis. 
We will here attempt to disclose the connection 
between the Russian crisis and the general world 
crisia and to inquire into the reason behind the 
unusual extent of the former. 

Like the other warring countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe, Russia is su£fering from an ab- 
solute underproduction resulting from the war. 
Russia's economic basis has always been very weak. 
The expenditure for the upkeep of the modem 
state apparatus and especially of the expensive 
army already in pre-war times exceeded by far 
what a primitive economic system could reason- 
ably be expected to support Agriculture, the basis 
of die national economy, was backward; its yield 
was — in spite of the fertile soil — ^the smallest in 
Europe, due to the poverty and ignorance of the 
Russian peasant. The existence of extensively large 
landholdings did not change matters, because the 
greatest part of the land was rented to the peasant- 
ry in small leaseholds. Only the chronic hunger of 
the Russian peasant (which we meet with in the 
writings of Tolstoy and other authors) madv; pos- 
sible that export of foodstuffs whose proceeds went 
ta pay the interest on the foreign debts and the war 
material purchased abroad. The young large in- 
dvstry, which for the most part had been built up 
with foreign capital, had not grown out of the 
needs of the country; it was propped up by Gov- 
ernment contracts for war material, high protective 
tariffs and low wages corresponding to the meagre 
standard of living of the Russian peasant llie 
productivity of labor was very low: 25 per cent 
and even 10 per cent of that of highly developed 
countries. The country was very poor in accumu- 
lated goods. 

This primitive economy could not bear the pres- 
sure of the world war. Russia was the first of the 
great powers to collapse. How far the decay of 
economy had already advanced in the Kerensky 
period can be gathered from the small booklet of 
Lenin: *TAe Impending Catastrophe: How Can 
We Avoid It?'' 

The accession to power of the Bolsheviki did not 
put a stop to the downward movement of the 
national economy; on the contrary, the latter 
gathered headway. And this for two reasons: The 
peace of Brest-Litovsk, though it marked the close 
of the foreign war, was not a harbinger of peace. 
A number of counter-revolutionary attacks, sup- 
ported by the European bourgeoisie, carried the 
war year after year into the interior of Russia. It 
was followed by the great defensive war against 



Poland. The year 1921 was the first to see the 
return of what after a fashion can be considered 
a period of peace. But the fact of her isolation as 
the only proletarian power in the capitalist world 
is compelling Russia even today to use her best 
energies for the maintenace of a big army — at the 
expense of economic reconstruction. The blockade 
intensified Russia's crisis, because it barred her 
way to the advantages derived from the economic 
achievements of the world. And because before 
the war Russia had chiefly imported means of 
production, it was her production that was hit 
hardest by the blockade. 

So far there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween Russia's economic crisis and that of the 
capitalist countries in the field of underproduc- 
tion. There are causes, however, which, inmianent 
as they are in the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
tend to intensify the crisis of underproduction in 
Russia. It would be futile to deny tnis. The first 
stages of every revolution are always accompanied 
by a dwindling of labor discipline resulting in 
a decrease of production. Dealing with this prob- 
lem elsewhere,* I wrote: 

**Becau8e in every class society, the discipline of the 
workers during working-hours is enforced by means of 
class rule, every revolution means a profound loosening 
of labor discipline. A bourgeois revolution is no exception 
to the rule; it shakes the masses* belief in authority and 
thus weakens labor discipline. The old methods of forcibly 
keeping the workers at their work, the methods of class 
discipline, lose their meaning once the workers themselves 
administer the shops and government and armed power 
is in their hands. The difficult task of evolving a new 
and free labor discipline corresponding to the changed 
social relations arises.** 

But the evolution of this new and free labor 
discipline is not a matter of a day or two. The 
great mass of labor is slow to recognize the differ- 
ence in principle between working for the profit 
of capitalism and working for the common good. 
Hence the wane of labor discipline and the con- 
sequent decay of productivity and production is 
unavoidable in the first stages of every revolution. 
And in order to safeguard the interests of labor 
itself, the proletarian State is often compelled to 
resort to coercion against those sections of the 
workers which cannot be made to do an adequate 
amount of work by the usual methods of free labor 
discipline. The transition from the old to the new 
labor discipline in Russia was rendered especially 
difficult since the best elements of the Russian pro- 
letariat have been up to now required for the Red 

1. E. Varga, "The Economic Problems of the Proletarian 
Dictatorship,** Second Edition, Press of the Comintern, 
pp. 80-81. 
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Army and the fight against the counter-revolution. 
Thus the shops lack the nuclei which would con- 
sciously undertake to carry through the new labor 
discipline and by their example fire the slow- 
moving masses. 

The second important factor responsible for the 
intensification of the crisis of underproduction 
(which is also due to the dictatorship) was the re- 
striction of agricultural production by the peas- 
ants, the strong tendency to return to self-contained 
household economy, a tendency which was also 
present under capitalist conditions in the peasantry 
of Central and Eastern Europe during the war. 
The well-known necessities of "Military Commun- 
ism'*^ tended to intensify these tendencies con- 
siderably in Russia. 

Although Russia's soil is in principle the collec- 
tive property of the workers, it is a fact that every- 
one of the 30 million Russian peasants is the inde- 
pendent master of his own farm.^ He decides, 
subject to the terrible shortage of technical im- 
plements, what and how much is to be produced. 
But the interests of the defense of the country and 
of the dictatorship compelled the Soviet Govern- 
ment to requisition all agricultural products of 
the peasants which were not essential to the main- 
tenance of his farm and the upkeep of his family. 
In principle the Government was to furnish in re- 
turn all necessary commodities. During the first 
two years this was actually^ done. But with the 
progressive decay of industrial production it be- 
came impossible. The peasant was compelled to 
hand over his grain without receiving anything in 
exchange. He answered by returning to a self- 
contained household economy. That is to say, he 
merely cultivated what was necessary for his own 
needs.^ He cultivated all plants which the climate 
permitted: tobacco, hemp, vegetables, etc. He re- 
turned to the most primitive form of self-contained 
household economy. He made molasses out of 
sugar beets; he tanned the skins of slain animals; 
he spun and wove cloth out of his own hemp. The 
contradiction between individual production 
and collective acquisition was fatally balanced by 
a rapidly progressing decay of the whole national 
economy and by a nearly complete cessation of the 
exchange of commodities between town and coun- 
try. 

The war and the refusal of the Russian capital- 
ists to produce under the dictatorship of labor 
(they still hoped at that time to be able to over- 
throw the workers* government by their economic 
sabotage) compelled the Soviet Government to ex- 
tend state ownership further than was justified by 
the weak organizing forces of the Russian prole- 
tariat. (Under the capitalist system the proletar- 
ians are not in a position to develop their ability 



2. See article by Nikolai Lenin in Soviet Russia, Vol. 
V. No. 1 (July. 1921, page 2). 

3. We shall refrain from dealing with the actiyities 
of the Seed Committees for Regulating Agriculture which 
conunenced actiTitlei in 1921. 

4. Compare PopoT, "Grain Production in Soviet Russia** 
published in Russian. 



in the field of economic organization. The capital- 
ists do not give them occasion to do so. The neces- 
sary knowledge must first be acquired under the 
dictatorship. This also is one of the reasons of the 
crisis of production in the first days of dictator- 
ship.) There was called into being a gigantic 
bureaucratic apparatus which acted as a brake on 
the exchange of commodities and did not even 
permit a utilization of those possibilities of pro- 
duction which the impoverished and devastated 
country still possessed. 

The new economic policy inaugurated one year 
ago is to remedy these evils. This purpose is 
served : 

1. By replacing the compulsion to surrender 
the whole surplus of foodstuffs by the tax-in-kind. 
(The necessity of this has in a highly admirable 
manner been shown by Lenin in his booklet on the 
tax-in-kind.) This measure does away with the 
previously outlined contradiction between indivi- 
dual production and collective acquisition; it 
restores to 30,000,000 Russian peasants the stimu- 
lus for increased production. 

2. By reducing collective ownership to the 
degree which can be taken care of. The restoration 
of free trade is the natural supplement of both 
measures. Without free trade the tax-in-kind 
would be of no use to the peasantry, and the fac- 
tories excluded from state ownership and leased 
to private owners can also produce only if they 
are enabled to dispose of their products. 

These two measures involve the principle of a 
change in the State's position. Under the former 
system of Military Communism, state economy 
embraced in principle all inhabitants of the coun- 
try. Every citizen was to work for the State and 
in return was entitled to maintenance by the State. 
The single economic entities were fused into the 
state economy. The new economic policy makes 
the State's attitude as an economic body towards 
the various individual economic entities resemble 
that under capitalism (with the difference that the 
part of industry remaining under the immediate 
control of the State is much greater.) Now the 
State claims part of the products of its citizens in 
the form of taxes. But apart from this, its inter- 
course with the single economic entities is carried 
on on the basis of equality. It sells, buys, trans- 
ports, makes banking transactions, etc. 

3. In order to carry this through successfully, 
the state enterprises were reorganized and put on a 
commercial basis, that is, they must show a sur- 
plus which can be expressed in gold value. Th« 
measures to achieve this end were the following: 

a) Restoration of the principle of fixing 
wages according to labor performed. This 
resulted in extensive reductions in the num- 
ber of workers and in the discharge of all 
superfluous labor. The State maintains only 
those laborers who are entitled to it by their 
work; the others must shift for themselves. 

b) The price of goods and the output of the 
Government enterprises are compiled on the 
basis of the cost of production. On th^ 
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market all government enterprises function 
as private economic formations. They buy 
and sell and strive to realize as great a 

Erofit as possible. 
1 order to make this possible, the enter- 
prises are being regrouped along economic 
lines. State trusts have been formed, freed 
from the shackles of the former bureaucratic 



administration, and adapted to make the 
best of opportunities on the free market 
And because the new economic policy natur- 
ally abolishes the former limitations on 
profits, the road has been cleared for the 
formation of ^^mixed economic enterprises'* 
(corporations whose shares are taken up 
by both the state and the capitalists). 



Life in Soviet Russia 



/. Enforcement of Laws for the Protection 
of Labor. 

In Moscow: In order to safeguard the situation 
of the workers in the industries a special Institu- 
tion of Labor Protection was created in Soviet 
Russia. In January, the Moscow inspectors went 
through 688 works, including two-thirds of the 
recendy leased private institutions. Those fac- 
tories in which night work was being carried on 
legally or illegally were of course visited not only 
by day but also by night Violations of legislation 
for labor protection were ascertained in a number 
of Moscow factories. Particularly there were cases 
of infraction of the eight hour law, employment 
of the young, poor sanitation and technical con- 
ditions in the factories. Against these evils a 
Bumber of severe measures were taken. Quite a 
hat of private shops were simply closed. Thirty 
owners of private factories were handed over to 
the People's Court. A number of them were fined 
amounts aggregating 150 million rubles. In all, 
644 measures were adopted in 239 establishments 
of all kinds in order to improve the situation of 
the workers. In 37 establishments technical de- 
fects endangering the lives of the workers have 
been corrected. In 18 privately owned works the 
workers have been drawn into trade union activi- 
ties. After these experiences the owners of private 
works have been so intimidated that they at once 
made large payments to the Social Welfare Funds 
of the works. 

In Petrograd: In this city all factories, work- 
shops and business enterprises have been divided 
into four groups. Group I includes all Soviet 
institutions, credit and banking houses, central bu- 
reaus and private offices. The working day in this 
group is from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. without inter- 
ruption. Group II includes all stores, workshops, 
industrial enterprises, distribution centers^ etc. 
The working day in these establishments is from 
9 A. M. to 6 P. M. with an hour off at noon, or 
from 9 A. M. to 7 P. M. with two hours off at 
noon. In order to provide the employees with a 
recreation period of 42 hours, work stops two hours 
earlier on Saturdays and begins two hours later on 
Mondays. The third group consists of all estab- 
lishments for the sale of foodstuffs, restaurants, 
coffee houses, libraries, clubs, bathing establish- 
ments, etc. These enterprises are not open before 
7 A. M. and must be closed at 12 midnight, with 
the result that two shifts of workers are engaged 



in them. Group FV includes hospitals, drug stores, 
hotels; they employ three shifts of workers. Work- 
ers engaged in Groups III and FV have other days 
of rest as a substitute for Sundays. 

//. The Labor Organizer 

Ivan Semionovich Markelov is the head of the 
production section of the Second National Tobacco 
Section at Moscow. He is also a member of the 
Shop Conmiittee and the Ej^ecutive Committee of 
the Conmiunist nucleus, also chairman of the work- 
ers' cooperative, and a member of the relief com- 
mittee for the starving on the Volga. There is 
apparently no portion of the life of the factory 
from which he keeps aloof. 

Wherever he goes there is evidence of his or- 
ganizing ability. Once he was only a plain me- 
chanic in the factory in which he has now for some 
time been occupying the responsible post of head 
, of its production section. And all the workers 
know very well the part he has played in produc- 
tion. In party work, in work for the workers' 
clubs, in the cultural and educational problems, 
he has always been intensely interested. A workers' 
cooperative organization was called for — and Ivan 
Semionovich, who had never been a business man, 
turned out to be not inferior to a real merchant 
The workers' cooperative is expanding. The work- 
ers get good dinners, prepared in an efficiently run 
conunon kitchen, and the entire deficit of this com- 
mon kitchen is now covered by the cooperative's 
receipts. 

The question of famine aid came up and Ivan 
Semionovich was the first to propose to sacrifice the 
20 million rubles that had been set aside for the 
Christmas trees of the children. ^Xhir children 
will get along all right and there they are dying 
of hunger." 

Ivan Semionovich is always busy. When the 
workers see him inactive for a few minutes they 
are genuinely surprised. Among the workingmen 
and working women Ivan Semionovich enjoys much 
popularity. But the workers will warn you, "Don't 
tell him we have been praising him. He doesn't 
like it" 

///. Career of a Russian Working Woman 

Comrade Rodionova is a member of the Moscow 
Workers' Soviet At the age of six she was driven 
from her home by poverty and misery and had 
to work as a children's nurse all through her child- 
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hood. At the age of fourteen Rodionova entered 
a spinning factory in the Bassmann District, in 
which she worked at a loom for sixteen years. 
The terrible working day of twelve hours, the 
coarse, often brutal treatment bestowed on the 
workers by their masters, — these things awakened 
early in her a feeling of hatred for the oppressors. 
Rodionova played a part in all the repeated con- 
flicts with the masters, particularly in all protests 
of the workers against die owners. 

The Revolution of 1917 found her at the loom 
in the same factory, working under intolerably 
difficult conditions of work and existence. The 
collapse of the old regime, the creation of a new 
form of life, caused her class-consciousness to blos- 
som to maturity.' She became intensely active in 
the political field. Inmiediately after a section for 
agitation among women was formed, Rodionova 
was elected a delegate by her factory. By her 
efficient activity, her energy, her courage and good 
practical sense, she rapidly gained the sympathy 
of the working women in the factory. 

In 1921 Comrade Rodionova, in spite of the 
hard circumstances of her family, enters the Com- 
munist Party. In the same year she is elected to 
the shop committee and to the district workers* 
Soviet. She is now concerned chiefly in cultural 
and educational work. But she continues working 
as before in the factory, a plain working woman. 

IV. Proletarian Agriculture, 

What is meant by this high sounding term? 
When in the first months of the revolution the 
distribution of land to the Russian peasantry was 
begun, extensive tracts still remained in the pos- 
session of the Soviet state (former noble estates. 
Tsarist crown lands, etc.). For the most part this 
land was used for the establishment of Soviet 
estates and Communes, but in part it was ^assigned' 
to the industries. This was done in the follow- 
ing way: an unoccupied parcel of land of farm 
was attached to some factory at no very great 
distance, i. e., the factory was entitled to cultivate 
it; the factory now assigns its unoccupied hands 
to its "assigned" estate, all quantities produced by 
the estate going to make up the supplementary 
rations of these factories. In 1919 there were over 
211 of these factory lands (with an area, of 5,300 
hectars) ; in 1920 there were 412 (26,500 hectars) ; 
in 1921, 810 (60,300 hectars). It is estimated 
that there are about 1080 such factory farms in 
1922 with a total area of 130,000 hectars. 

What is to be attained by such farming done 
by industrial workers in Russia? In the first place 
an improvement in the rations of the workers all 
along the line; in the second place a certain lessen- 
ing of the economic dependence on the peasants; 
in the third place a strengthening of the collective 
spirit among the workers. But if workers abroad 
should assume that the Russian factory farms have 
anything in common with the so-called "garden 
cities" of western Europe, this would be an en- 
tirely erroneous assumption. While the garden 
cities in western Europe serve to strengthen the 



petty bourgeois psychology among the workers, 
the factory farms in Russia are a basis for a col- 
lective cultivation of the soil in the Soviet state 
of the future. 

V. ^Combating Illiteracy 

One of the greatest obstacles in the evolution of 
Soviet Russia is the fact that a great portion of 
the Russian population is illiterate, i. e., can nei- 
ther read nor write. This condition was even en- 
couraged by the Tsarist government before the 
war, for that government had an interest in keep- 
ing the people in a condition of political ignorance. 

.The Soviet Government directed its main efforts 
from the very outset to an elimination of this 
baleful legacy of the Tsar. Each mend)er of the 
Workers* and Peasants' State must be culturally 
and politically well educated! The Soviets went 
to work diligently. A number of books was issued. 
Materials for teaching were obtained and a suffi- 
cient number of teachers was recruited, with the 
result that recently it was found that 5,500,000 
illiterates out of a total of 29,000,000 such had 
been endowed with the ability to read and write. 
At the same time it was also undertaken to combat 
political illiteracy. The periods of instruction 
were not only devoted to imparting a knowledge 
of reading, writing and arithmetic, but the pupils 
were also prepared to read newspapers and easy 
books, and encouraged to join clubs and libraries 
and to continue their studies. The "AU-Russian 
Conmiission for Combating Illiteracy" trained 

. 25,000 teachers for this task. 

The Red Army is an instance of how favorable 
conditions are tor such education. On May 1, 
1922, the Russian people celebrated the day on 
which all Russian soldiers and sailors had already 
learned to read and write. The elimination of 
illiteracy among the races of the East went hand 
in hand with the first work of political enlighten- 
ment that was done in this field. Among the races 
of western Russia this cultural work is also of 
great importance. The return of the Polish prison- 
ers of war who learned to read and write in Russia 
will not fail to make a profound impression on 
the Polish proletariat. 
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Foreign Workers Aid Russian Reconstruction 

By Willy Munzenberg 

The author of this article is the secretary of the foreign committee of the Intematiojud Workers* 
Aid movement^ with headquarters in Berlin. The Friends of Soviet Russia is the American branch 
of this organization. Four delegates of the Friends of Soviet Russia are now at Berlin attending a 
conference of the International Workers* Aid. We expect soon to be able to print the reports of 
these delegates on the work done at Berlin. 



"PVERYTHING done hitherto in a practical way 
•"-^ to aid production in Russian territory by the 
International Workers' Aid has been accomplished 
by the workers and with the means obtained by our 
representatives in Russia, as well as by the dele- 
gates of the International Workers' Aid Committee 
themselves in that country. This fact explains why 
the work done thus far has been so slight, as far as 
any international aid was concerned in the recon- 
struction of Russian economy. Without receiving 
any direct financial appropriations or assistance 
from the .international proletariat, and by using 
only the workers and the organizational talent ob- 
tained in Russia, together with some advances in 
money from the Russian Government on projects 
submitted to it, the International Workers' Aid 
^Committee 9UCC:^<}ed in taking over a number of 
enterprises and factories on Russian territory and 
proceeded to improve them. Until very recent- 
ly the foreign proletariat has taken a purely ac- 
ademic attitude on the question of productive eco- 
nomic aid and has expressed its interest and its 
support usually in the form of meetings and 
demonstrations only. Only in the last few days 
did the Foreign Conmiittee for Organizing Work- 
ers' Aid for the Starving in Russia succeed in ob- 
taining means for support or reconstruction work 
in Russia from abroad. Thus, for example, the 
steamer "National", which left the port of Stettin 
for Reval, on May 8, 1922, carried with it, in addi- 
tion to articles of clothing and shoes and other 
relief supplies, the following machines and tools 
necessary for the enterprises of the Foreign Com- 
mittee in Russia: 



1. 



3. 
4. 
5. 



Machines and material (complete equip- 
ment) for a shoe factory capable of turn- 
ing out 700 pairs of shoes a day; 
A furniture factory with threefold equip- 
ment; 

A machine repair shop; 
A locksmith factory; 

A number of small metel- working machines, 
tools, materials for the stamping factory 
of the International Workers' Aid at Mos- 
cow. 

6. Five auto trucks; 

7. Three tractors. 

With this consignment there went a number of 
German workers, to be employed as bookkeepers, 
mechanics or foremen in the factories in Russia. 
As Russia has a sufficient quantity of hides, which 
need only to be tanned to leather, the Foreign 
Committee sent a large consignment of tannmg 
substances to Russia, thus securing a sufficient 



supply of raw materials for the shoe factories 
whose operation it has taken over. As machinists 
and repairmen are already working in the Moscow 
shoe factory, it will be possible to begin produc- 
tive work in the near future, perhaps as early as 
the end of May. 

About the same time that these machines and 
tools left the German port for Russia, a second 
consignment by the Foreign Committee for Organ- 
izing Aid for the Starving in Russia was shipped 
from New York, namely, the "shock battalion" for 
agricultural work. On May 8 the steamer "Latvia" 
left New York with twenty tractors, a number of 
plows and auto trucks, agricultural implements 
of all kinds, food for the working force, and 
fodder for the animals. With this shipment go 
ten American workers, destined to be instructors 
and managers of the work in Russia. Another 
agricultural expedition is being equipped in Ger- 
many and by this time has probably already left 
Stettin for Russia, on the steamer "Helmwige". 
This expedition also will have a full equipment 
of machines, tools and workers, in order to take 
over the cultivation of a large estate as soob a» 
the expedition arrives. At present a delegatioB 
of engineers and specialists is already in Moscow 
conducting investigations on the spot as to the 
methods in which the international proletariat can 
most swiftly put forth its best efforts in the inter- 
ests of the Federated Soviet Republic, against its 
imperialistic enemies. The delegation will also 
conduct negotiations with the Russian Government 
to secure a concession to be used as a guarantee 
for the issue of a loan or of bonds for the enter- 
prises of the International Workers' Aid in Soviet 
Russia. 
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The Party Gleaning In Russia 



An analysis of th€ work done in weeding out UTidesirable Communists in Russi(L 



Why the Cleaning Up Was Necessary 
'pOWARD the end of 1921 a general cleaning up 
•■• of the Communist Party was undertaken in 
Russia. In city and country districts special party 
committees were appointed to inspect the member- 
ship of the local groups. The direct outcome of this 
examination was the exclusion from the party of 
several tens of thousands of members, some indefi- 
nitely, some for a specific period. 

The sad fact is generally admitted that the 
Russian Communist Party had been permeated by 
many undesirable elements who made use of the 
prestige this party enjoyed in Russia for their 
personal purposes, or for obtaining certain pri- 
vileges. Thus, the Russian Communist Party in 
the course of the last few years has admitted far 
too many petty bourgeois elements, having no- 
thing in common with Communism, who entered 
the party merely because that step was necessary 
in order to enable them to occupy some official 
post The Russian Communists have been continu- 
ally struggling vrith certain adventurers, climbers, 
bureaucrats, even criminals, who had in some way 
or other wormed their way into the ranks of the 
party and who were a source of discredit to the 
organization among the masses of the people, and 
who in other ways inflicted injuries on the move- 
ment. Should the Russian Communists be held re- 
sponsible for this condition? Of course not. For 
even in Western Europe, where activity in the 
revolutionary parties, owing to all the persecution 
and man-hunts, is by no means a source of pleasure, 
and involves dangers and disadvantages rather than 
privileges and advantages, — even in the Western 
European parties we often encounter parasites who 
have nothing in common with Socialism and revo- 
lution, and are only pursuing their own dirty 
games (let us recall only the case of Sepp Oerter 
in the Independent Socialist Party of Germany). 
The danger is of course incomparably larger in 
the case of a governing party like die Russian 
Communist Party. 

Did the weeding out in Russia mean the exclu- 
sion from the party of members lacking in a cer- 
tain political training? This was by no means 
the case. The task of the Communist Party is 
precisely, to a very great extent, the task of rally- 
ing to its banner the backward workers, imbuing 
them with class consciousness and political train- 
ing, inciting them to more advanced activities. 
Quite different from the Communist Labor Party 
of Germany, which advocates a small nucleus of 
politically well trained workers, whose influence 
may extend to only one or two men, the Conmiun- 
ists in Russia, as elsewhere, are carrying on a 
policy of a proletarian mass party. This concep- 
tion of a 171055 party should not be interpreted, 
however, as involving the admission of an un- 
limited number of petty bourgeois and adventurer 
elements in th« Communist organization. To liber- 



ate the party from such elements is not mere ^sec- 
tarianism", but a process that is necessary in order 
to preserve the proletarian character of the Com- 
munist Party. 

How the Cleaning Was Done 

The "cleaning" was not understood in Russia 
as merely an official revision of the membership 
of the party. The real idea was much larger; the 
process of weeding out was to furnish a new path 
by which to reach the great "non-partisan" masses; 
a close contact was thus to be obtained between 
the Communist Party and the government officers 
on the one hand and the workers and peasants 
from shops and barracks who were still outside 
of the movement on the o^er hand. How could 
this be done? In the first place, by conducting the 
purification of the party not only as an affair of 
the Communist Party, but as a matter concerning 
the entire working population. 

As is well known, the Communist Party in Rus- 
sia consists of many nuclei in shops, military units, 
and villages. The cleaning committees everywhere 
summoned full sessions of the nuclei and called 
upon all members to give an account of diem- 
selves. Every single member of the party was 
questioned most carefully concerning his activities 
and his career; everyone present in the meeting 
was given the opportunity to express himself frank- 
ly and plainly on this member of the party and 
that But the most important point is the fact 
that all the cleaning up meetings of the party were 
attended also by large crowds of non-partisan 
workers. The fate of a communist has thus often 
been decided by the verdict of a non-partisan col- 
league. The following sometimes took place: a 
few "communists" whose consciences were not 
quite clear would agree among themselves before 
the meeting to keep quiet about certain things. 
This calculation, however, was usually upset by 
the honest workers who, without having become 
members of the Communist Party, were neverthe- 
less disinclined to tolerate corruption in the party. 
The result of the elimination has therefore be<m 
that the "non-partisan" has become directly inter- 
ested in the character and the membership of the 
Communist movement. This has made possible a 
better understanding between the leaders and the 
masses of the proletariat, between the heads and 
the citizens of the Soviet State. 

In all Russia the purification, as has already 
been said, eliminated several tens of thousands of 
"false Communists". It became absolutely clear 
that a Communist Party, particularly a ruling Com- 
munist Party, can never consist of saints alone, 
and in fact, that a very sharp and systematic sift- 
ing of the membership of the party is necessary, 
as well as a greater severity in the admission of 
non-working elements. The cleaning up eliminat- 
ed not only these elements that were directly harm- 
ful, such as usurers, bribe-taking Soviet employees, 
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disguised counter-revolutionists, but also such ele-, 
ments as indirectly injured the prestige of the party 
and the Soviet power in the eyes of the people, 
such as drunkards, idlers, etc. The great mass of 
those excluded, however, consisted of petty bour- 



geois elements who had been in the party but a 
short time. The Communist Party of Russia 
emerged from this purification fresher and strong- 
er. Tlie influence of the Communists was strength- 
ened everywhere. — Rote FahnCj Berlin. 



The Russian Emigres in Germany 

By Leonid 

Frequent reports coming from Berlin concerning the activities of Russians in that city make it 
desirable for us to reprint from **Die Rote Fahne** of May 21, 1922, the following analysis of the 
political affiliations of the many Russians now living in that city. The author has appeared in our 
columns before this, and our readers are acquainted with his excellent estimates of current situations. 



THE murder of the Russian politician Nabokov, 
which took place recently in Berlin, the arrest 
of the reactionary White Guard leader Savinkov 
at Genoa for conspiring against the Russian Dele- 
gation, the presence in Berlin of the head of the 
Tsarist movement in Ukraine, Vyshivanny (the 
Austrian Archduke Wilhelm), the most recent 
machinations of Wrangel in Yugo-Slavia, Bul- 
garia and Rumania, all these have turned the gen- 
eral interest to the Russian emigres living abroad. 
There is no doubt that the main center of this 
exiled population is in Germany. 

Here is an example that will show how firmly 
the Russian counter-revolutionists have established 
themselves in Germany. In Berlin alone there are: 

a) About 150,000 Russian emigres; 

b) More than twenty political and other or- 
ganizations of emigres, consulates and rep- 
resentatives of several kinds; 

c) Three daily newspapers as well as a num- 
ber of weeklies, monthlies, and other pub- 
lications; 

d) More than twenty Russian publishing 
houses and a large number of bookstores; 

e) Innumerable cafes, theatres, clubs, places of 
amusements, etc. 

The entire West End of Berlin is at present a 
city colonized extensively by Russian emigres. 

Outside of Berlin there are Russian colonies 
in a great many German cities, particularly in 
Bavaria. 

1. Monarchists, constituting a distinct major- 
ity of the emigres. In Berlin there is a monarchist 
central council for the entire Russian monarchist 
movement of western Europe, headed by the old 
leaders of the Russian Black Hundred. The mon- 
archist group includes all the former Russian aris- 
tocracy, who have fled from Soviet Russia, the 
clergy, the military cadets, all the officers, and a 
considerable portion of the "liberal professions". 
This monarchist central office has many sections: 
military, ecclesiastical, espionage, civilian, etc. 
The Russian monarchists in Berlin are in active 
communication with the German reactionaries, 
particularly with Count Reventlow and Generals 
Hofi'mann and Ludendorfi", also with the monarchist 
circles of Munich, with Horthy and the "Awakened 
Hungarians", with Yugoslavia and Rumania. The 



remnants of the former Wrangel army are re- 
garded by the Russian monarchists in Germany as 
the nucleus of a future great army to be used for 
the purpose of liberating Russia from the Bolshe- 
viki. 

To be sure, the monarchists are the most im- 
portant and the most dangerous of the Russian 
colony abroad, as they are for the most part men 
trained in political and military affairs, determined 
men who know what they want and who will stop 
at nothing to carry out their intentions. The 
attempt on Miliukov, who was politically in their 
way, was carried out by these elements. 

The Russian monarchists consider as their first 
task not only a systematic military preparation 
for a monarchist coup d'etat in Soviet Russia, but 
also an immediate election of a new Tsar under 
whose name the entire propaganda among the 
Russian peasantry may then be conducted, as well 
as a military campaign begun. In Soviet Russia 
itself the Russian monarchists living abroad have 
a powerful support in the clergy, who, incensed 
by the recent requisition of ecclesiastical vessels 
for the benefit of the starving, have begun to carry 
on a powerful monarchist and anti-Semitic pro- 
paganda among the backward layers of the city 
and country population. 

2. The group among the Russian emigres that 
is most closely related with the monarchists is that 
of the so-called *'Cadets", who are about equi- 
valent to the former German National Liberal 
Party.* At the head of this group are liberal 
personages, professors, lawyers, etc., who were 
well known as such in the old Russia. While the 
Russian monarchists represent chiefly the class in- 
terests of the landed aristocracy, the feudal renm- 
ants of old Russia, the Cadets are a political ex- 
pression of the Russian capitalist bourgeoisie, the 
industrialists, financiers and the upper layers of 
the intelligentsia. 

The Cadets may be divided into two rather 
sharply distinguished groups: 

The group of the right, which issues a Russian 
daily paper at Berlin, **Rur\ published by the 
Ullstein house, and edited by the former ^tor- 
in-chief of the old Russian Cadet newspaper, 
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**Ryech*\ J. Hessen, together with Professor Kamin- 
ka, and formerly also the now murdered Nabokov. 
This group favors the idea of constitutional 
monarchy. The group of the left, who advocate a 
democratic republic, and correspond approximate- 
ly to the left wing of the German Democratic 
Party,t is comparatively weak in Berlin. These 
men are politically more astute than the Cadets 
of the right; their favorite political theme is the 
Russian peasantry, through whom they are hoping 
for the overthrow of the Bolsheviki in Russia, and 
to whom they are therefore promising for the 
future a number of concessions in the matter of 
property and land. The heads of the left Cadets 
are not in Berlin, however, but in Paris, where 
they are in rather close relations with the French 
Government They are led by the well known 
politician Milyukov. They have a great deal of 
money, emanating from Russian national property. 
The influence of the Cadets, both abroad and, more 
particularly, in Russia itself, has been considerable 
of late. 

3. The third center of the emigres is formed by 
the so-called **Socialists", i. e., in the first place 
the well-lmown Social Revolutionaries headed by 
Chernov, Sukhomlin, Zenzinov, and others, and the 
not less well-known Mensheviki, headed by Martov, 
Abramovich and Dan. We need not say much 
about their activities, since these are reported daily 
in the columns of Vorwaerts and Freiheit. 

While the Socialist-Revolutionists — an old 
Russian petty-bourgeois party calling itself social- 
istic — ^are inclined more toward the Second Inter- 
national and the German Socialist Party, the Men- 
sheviki are members of the 2^ International and 
good friencls of Hilf erding.* The Social-Revolution- 
ists, as well as the Mensheviki, have no very great 
influence, either in Russia or abroad. While, on 
the one hand, the Mensheviki are particularly oc- 
cupied in anti-Bolshevist agitation among the Rus- 
sian workers, the Social-Revolutionists have chosen 
peasant insurrections as their specialty. 

In addition to these two "parties" there is also 
a so-call«l "foreign delegation of the party of the 
Left Social-Revolutionists", characterized particul- 
arly by the fact, admitted by themselves, that they 
are inclined to favor simultaneously the 2^^ Inter- 
national as well as the so-called "Fourth Interna- 
tional" of the Communist Labor Party of Germany. 
We need not dwell any further on this party, 
which consisto of about 10 or 20 anarchistically 
disposed intellectuals. 

4. Recently more and more importance has 
been acquired by an entirely new group among the 
Russian emigres calling themselves "Smyena 
Vyeldi", and advocating a "break with the past" 
and a rapprochement with Soviet Russia. This 
group includes particularly the intellectuals and 
specialists among the emigres, who were the worst 
enemies of the Soviet Republic only a year ago. 



As a matter of fact these people are nothing more 
or less than the most nationalistic of the so-called 
"national Bolsheviki". They behold in the Soviet 
Government the only possible government in Rus- 
sia which can restore the former prestige of the 
Russian nation. For this reason they call upon 
all the emigres to cooperate most actively in the 
restoration of Russia, to conciliate with the Bolshe- 
viki. There is no doubt of the honesty of this 
group; their chief quality, as above indicated, is 
an ardent* nationalism, in pursuit of which they 
would honestly extend their hands even to the devil 
of Bolshevism. This group is important for Soviet 
Russia in that it may attain the assistance of many 
specialized talents that are absolutely necessary 
for Russia. At present they issue in Berlin a daily 
paper, Nakanunye. 

What may be expected for the future from the 
Russian emigres? Doubtless the right element, 
first of all the monarchists, will extend their ac- 
tivities. They will organize abroad a new army 
against Soviet Russia and they will attempt in 
Russia proper to support the clergy and the former 
Tsarists, effect a coup d'etat, and establish a mili- 
tary dictatorship and a new Tsarist rule. In closest 
connection with the German reactionaries they will 
endeavor to secure another international monarch- 
ist front, whose chief headquarters will be in 
Bavaria, Hungary or Yugoslavia, and whose main 
task will be to combat Soviet Russia, to suppress 
the proletarian movement, and to prepare a mon- 
archist restoration in other countries. 

On the other hand we may expect that the left 
element of the Russian emigres will sooner or later 
dissolve in one way or o^er under the influence 
of the work of reconstruction now going on in 
Soviet Russia. Particularly, it is certain that the 
numerous Russian specialists now living abroad 
will return to Russia in order there to work to- 
gether with the Bolsheviki in the reconstruction 
of the country, in spite of the fact that they are 
politically in the opposition. 



tCorresponding to the "Progressives" or the "Group of 
48** in America. — ^Ed. 

^Leader of the German "Independents*^. — ^Ed. 



Soviet Russia 

is now a semi-monthly, appearing on the 
First and Fifteentfi of each month. The next 
issue will be a particularly good one. It will 
be dated August 1, and will have a large 
amount of new material on the Red Army. 
Price Fifteen Cents, at all newsstands. 

Many of our correspondents are still using 
the address of our former oflke. We are now 
at 201 West 13th St., New York, Room 31, 
to which address all mail should be sent 
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• • • 

'pEMPORARILY, at least, the worst need in 
^ Russia is past Nearly a year ago, the first 
indications of approaching crop failure began to 
pour in from regions in which the May and June 
rains had been totally absent For nearly a year 
great masses of Russian peasants have lived in 
constant fear and danger, many have suffered the 
pangs of starvation or semi-starvation for months 
and months, and hundreds of thousands have ac- 
tually perished of hunger and its consequences, 
after having been reduced to the eating of un- 
heard-of foods, including in some cases the corpses 
of human beings. Present indications are that this 
stage of the famine is over, at least for the moment 
But do not forget that there has been under- 
feeding and relative famine in Russia ever since 
the beginning of the Revolution, not to mention 
the underfeeding and frequent famines among the 
peasants, under the Tsar, even when crops were 

f;ood — for most of the grain was taken away in the 
orm of taxes and mortgages and exported for the 
profit of capitalists. The Russian people, even 
though the harvest for 1922 promises to be a good 
one, are likely to continue to suffer for many years, 
owing to the generally backward condition of the 
country, economically speaking, and to the fact 
that in spite of all their tremendous efforts in that 
direction, the Soviet authorities have not yet suc- 
ceeded in bringing industrial development to the 
point where it would be possible to manufacture 
a sufficient number of agricultural implements for 
the entire rural population, or, for that matter, 
even to keep trains in sufficiently regular operation 
to enable them to deliver implements and seeds 
to the places that need them, if the implements 
and seeds were — what they are not — available. 
It it for this reason that the Friends of Soviet 



Russia are now concentrating on the Tool Drive, 
which has, moreover, the approval of the Soviet 
Government and is ardently endorsed by the 
Workers' Aid, Foreign Committee, with Headquar- 
ters at Berlin, and by all the affiliated bodies in all 
countries. Our work for the starving in Russia 
was not merely a sentimental philanthropic enter- 
prise. We have never failed to point out that the 
workers of the world were sending food to Russia 
because Russia represents the only real accom- 
plishment the working class can point to anywhere 
in the world. If our work had been merely human- 
itarian, it might now cease, as the kindly impulse 
of the benefactor ceases after he knows that the 
recipient of his alms has invested them in a cup 
of coffee and a bun. The desire to make the 
beggar a real man, independent of any need ever 
again to ask for charity, is completely absent from 
the mind of the generous giver. But we want the 
workers of Russia to be in a position where others 
may go to them for aid, where they will never 
again need to ask help for themselves. We are not 
content to know that for the present they are not 
to starve — in fact, we are not even certain of that, 
for the modicum of food that has gone to Russia 
cannot all be distributed everywhere, owing to 
poor railroad facilities, and that condition is due 
to bad technical equipment — but we are going to 
supply them with all the machinery they need tc 
build up a great workers' industrial system: first 
of all with tractors and with the necessary tools 
and equipment to keep tractors in good repair. 
We shall show the Russian workers that we mean 
to stop their hunger, but also that we mean to make 
them truly free, which they cannot be without 
efficient instruments of production in their hands. 

• • • 

iiDUT the Republic still found champions and 
-" defenders. Although it had no reason to 
put any faith in the fidelity of its functionaries, 
it could count on the devotion of the manual 
workers, to alleviate whose misery it had done 
nothing, and who, to defend it in the days of 
danger, issued forth in crowds from their barracks 
and dens and paraded interminably, displaying 
their wretched, grimy, and sinister appearance. 
They would all have died for the Republic, for 
the Republic had given them hope." Anatole 
France did not write these words of the German 
Republic and the demonstrations by the workers 
in the streets of Berlin on July 4, 1922. They are 
taken from his Penguin Island, published in 1908, 
and reflect the auAor's impressions of the anti- 
Boulangist manifestations in Paris in 1884. 

• • • 

T^HE German workers marching through the 
^ streets of Berlin in a platonic manifestation 
in favor of the republic that gave them "hope", 
recall another picture. It was exactly four years 
ago that the Russian protagonists of a Republic 
on the French- American model resorted to the same 
weapon as that employed at present by the Ger- 
man monarchists. After killing Uritsky and Volo- 
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darsky — two of the most devoted champions of 
the Petrograd workers, they finally made an almost 
iucceasful attempt on the life of Lenin. But the 
Russian workers were made of ruder stuflf than 
their civilized brothers of Germany. They did not 
protest peacefully — but treated their enemies to 
a dose of their own medicine. Several hundred ac- 
complices of the murderers were lynched on the 
following day by the angry Petrograd workers. 
Truly, by doing so they gravely offended many a 
sensitive soul that would have retained its sym- 
pathy for the Soviet Republic if the latter had 
permitted itself to be slain, without staining its own 
hands with blood, but the Russian workers— east- 
em savages that they were, unfamiliar with the 
gospel of Leo Tolstoi and Romain Rolland — pre- 
ferred a blood-stained survival to a ^'clean and 
honorable" death. And besides, they were fighting 
for more than a mere *'hope" of freedom and wel- 
fare in the future: by the November Revolution 
their hopes had come close to becoming realities 
and they had no use for those who with the aid 
of assassins' bullets and foreign invaders were go- 
ing to feed them with "hopes" once more. 
• • • 

A S we go to press the cables report that in many 
-^*^ German cities bands of workers led by "out- 
and-out Communists" have attacked the various 
fortresses of monarchist counter-revolution, with 
many casualties in their wake. Such things hap- 
pencKi also two years ago, on the occasion of the 
monarchcist KKapp coup — ^but the republican gov- 
ernment, headed by "Socialists" of course, con- 
sidered it to be its main duty at that time to drown 
in blood all the attempts of those "overzealous" 
defenders of the Republic. We should be very 
much surprised if the same thing should not hap- 
pen again now. Sandwiched between two oppos- 
ing forces, that of the counter-revolutionary mon- 
archists whose bullets are killing one of their lead- 
ers after the other, and the civil war that might be 
started by unloosing the hitherto fettered energies 
of a hypnotized working class, a civil war that 
might deprive them of their status as a privileged 
class, the republican bourgeois — true and admir- 
able martyrs of the capitalist principle — will 
rather lose their lives, or rather, the lives of their 
champions, than lose what is dearer than life itself 
— their property and riches. For after completely 
and radically downing the monarchist reaction it 
would be rather hard to stop the workers from con- 
tinuing their struggle against all their other mas- 
ters. The present attitude of the German progres- 
sive bourgeoisie reminds one almost of the atti- 
tude taken by the Jewish bourgeoisie, and espe- 
cially its Zionist ideologists, headed by Dr. Pas- 
manik, during the campaign of Denikin's White 
Army in South Russia in 1919. Although Deni- 
kin's men were murdering Jews wherever they 
found them, the Zionists nevertheless gave their 
preference to the "Whites", for, although the 
"Whites" deprived them of their lives, the "Reds" 
did infinitely worse than that— they robbed them 
of their capital 



lyi'R. A. J. SACK, the mouthpiece of Kerensky, 
-■• Kolchak, Denikin, Wrangel, Bakhmetiev and 
Semionov, and editor of Struggling Russia, has 
finally closed his so-called "Russian Information 
Bureau". The reason for the closing, as stated 
in his final declaration to the press, is that "every 
moment brings us nearer to the realization of the 
aim for which generations of the best representa- 
tives of the Russian people have fought and died." 
This was really well said and it is a pity that 
Kaiser Wilhelm did not employ the versatile Mr. 
Sack as his press-agent, for Mr. Sack could have 
explained the withdrawal to Doom by the fact that 
the Kaiser's services were no longer necessary, as 
the glorious aims which the German imperialists 
had set themselves were not far from realization! 
Bakhmetiev really seems to have a good head for 
business. He has apparently not left much money 
with anyone in America. 



T^HE following news article in The New York 
^ Times of July 6, by Walter Duranty, is "fit 
to print": 

It has been repeatingly said abroad that the peasants 
hate the Soviet Government, and would be glad to see it 
fall. This seems to have little basis. To begin vrith, the 
last thing they want is a renewal of turmoil or fighting of 
any kind. Second, they are utterly weary of pofitics and 
want to be left to cultivate the land undisturbed. Third, 
they are aware that after seven lean years there is hope 
of better times ahead. 

''When the tooth stops aching it is better for the poor 
man than a gold piece,** is a proverb a peasant quoted 
to The New York Times correspondent the other day. An- 
other saying which illustrates the present situation is, 
*'Flea8 never grow fat on a dog that is always scratching.** 

One gets a strong impression that the Soviet hostility 
to the Church, which is being cited abroad as a reason 
why devout peasants should revolt, has not affected them 
to anything like such an extent. The peasant is a highly 
superstitious creature, but the vast number of moc^g 
anecdotes about the Greek clergy show that in Russia, 
as in the Europe of Boccaccio or Rabelais, much of the 
apparent devoutness is due to habit or compulsion. 

Just so as one hears about the devotion of peasants to 
the Tsar, sometimes one hears them grumble, '^things were 
better in the time of Nicolai Romanov.** 

But if one asks, do they want him and the landlords 
back again, they buret into a negative. 

A factor of great importance in the peasant situation is 
the influence of the returned prisoners from Germany, 
who cannot number less than a million, and may be as 
many as 3,000,000. One such established in the nieghbor- 
hood of Moscow said that he returned in 1919 pexmiless. 
Now he has three acres of good land, two cows, and a 
horse. He reckoned that he would get enough crop this 
season, after paying his taxes and retaining sufficient for 
himself, family and cattle, to buy an American plow. Then 
he would bring two brothers from the country and they 
would farm ten acres together. 

He said that he learned in Germany how to farm, which 
he thought Russians didn*t know. 

He had found that good implements paid the best. He 
had learned about fertilization, and could now read and 
write. 

Such success will speedily bring imitation, especially 
as the Red Army through which the young peasants pass 
is abolishing illiteracy at a rapid rate. 

In conclusion, the peasants cannot revolt if they wish, 
for the Communist organization is much too strong. But 
it is the general opinion among foreign investigators, and 
even the non-communist Russians, that they do not want to. 
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CcTk AM aoiiOTa mto6 x/ie6 npHsearb? 30/iOTo ecTbt 



rPA)K/|AHE!noHi 

Xne6a hct. HaAO Ha 3onoT0 < 

Mbi HHiuH. A B uepKBax H co6( 
xpHCTHane, a seepH re, kto CKawyT t] 




3to • OAHOM co&ope, a CKO/ibKo hx? b Pocchh 4 /laepu. 800 MOM^CTbipcM h 
MOOO xpaMoa h co6opHbi)G m npMxoACKMx, h aomobux- 



Eom see kmioto co6epeM n norp^Hi% 




Cidsens! Jiut get this! The famine has become frightfnl. There is no breed. 
It has to be gotten from abroad for gold. We are beggars. And in the churches 
and eaUiedrals there are plenty of Jewels. Not Qiristiana, bat beaats are thoae 
who say now **we won't ^ve gold— let them die.*' (1) Is there any gold to bay 
grain? There lal (2) For instance, in the Troitaky Cathedral there is a tabernacle 
containing 4 ponnds of gold and 6 pooda of allTer— an entire villace coald be fed 
every day on the eoat of it. (S) This is the case in one cathedral, and how many 
such are there? In Rnssla there are 4 great monaateriea. 800 monasteries and 
60.000 chorches of all kinds. (4) If we should gather all the gold and laad it on 



ears, it would make a train seven versta long. (5) If this gold were given far 
bread, we should have enough bread for two years. And if we should bay drought- 
proof seeds, we should have enough for all Russia for 10 years. There weald be 
enough grain for aeed and fo>d; we ahould buy 1000 tractors besides, aad build 
ISOO farm achools. (6) The Tears more than once robbed the lurches: Te get 
eannona, Peter I had the copper bella melted down. The troops of Andrei BofO** 
lubsky marched on Kiev, pillaged all the lurches, toak the sacerdotal Testmeats 
and die priests had nothing bu*. praise for the Tear for this acdoa. (7) Fenserly 
they took gold in order to kill people, that the Tsacs might drink aad eat; tliea 
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IHIE;KI HAKOHEU 
LCAjlAAOilAIbECIb* 

sro H3-3arpaHHUbi npHsearb., 

)pax-4paroueHHOCTeft Bopox. He 
rr-„He Aa^Hivi 3o;iOTa-nycTb Mpyi". 




HanpHMep, b Tpomukom co6ope cctl „ceHb" 4jyHTa 4 aofloia ab cepc6pa 
n»OB mecTb-uc/ioe ce/io KaNgtUH Aewb «or/io 6 Ha ceMb Ha aiy ecru. 




llw6«pcM HewyMHoe Jonoro. 6cpeH jiah ronojiHMZ— HMKTOCM«3«Tb He ciieer, hto ito 

•OT—flfMrrMa BCpW XpMCTMaMCMOfi MACT. B nCUICpaX ACAHIINaMM NtM/IM OCHOBarCAH BCpW 

•auMfi. CcprnA pJAOMcmcNHH ciiyaiH/i ■ xo/iuicaoA pMjc* npMHSiuaA ni AcpeanMHoR h«uih. 



HeCTHbie noHfiiiH, He ao paarosopoa ryr a cene AaB^AOBKe. Menn- 
Tono/fbCKoro yesAa. co6pa/iHCb* peiuHnM h ace Apai'oueHHOCTH CAaKsr. 




^ 3HaeT» ecAH Kynubi mepTBOBa/iM naujH, ec/iH 
^^ STOro rpa6H/iMCb npaAeAu HaiUM- a/ir aroro 




HbiH*ie napoA a HyMAe- HapOA no npasy Momer sanTb h3 xpana h pnay h onpasy. _ 
6epeM 6ecno/ie3Hoe 6oraTCTBO, Mbi ronoAHbiM hhiuhm asamm x/ie6. 9to Me 'NOuiyHCTBOi a 
Hcno/iHeHHe Xphctobb aaaeTa 



why ihoiild not we take for the ttarTliigf Ererybody mnat aactifice for thia high 
puipooel (8) We are taking the onneceeaary fdld, we are taking it for ^e 
atarring— nobody darea aay that thia ia againat the Chriatian faith. The found era 
of yoor faith lired aa poor men in eavea. Sergey Radoneihaky officiated in a linen 
▼eatment and gave conunnnion in a wooden chalice. (9) The honeat onea have 
reaUaad that thia ia no time for arguing. In the village of David svka, eonnty of 
Melitopol, they cam* together, decided, and gare np all Talnabloa. (10) It waa not 
the Bdaheriki who decided on the aeianrea. It ia the atarring Volga popnlation that 
beg it. **We ia the name of the atarring, langutahJng in tortnre, we beg yon to 



deliver, for the atmggle with famine, all the gold, diamanda and other ^ordi reaanla 
which are not indiapenaihle to the aervlcea, but are mere diurch luxoiiea** (TAe 
fcer* 0/ Me SimbirMk P««mi»I«). (11) Every worker and peaaant knowa diat if 
the li^ merchanta donated chalicea, if the big landholder adorned the ieonoataaia 
with gold — for that pnrpoae oar forefathera were robbed — for dwt purpaee they 
forced na to aUve. (12) For the atarriag. Today the people an la need aad 
have a right to take aaeerd«tol veetmeata and veaaela from die ehorehea. We are 
taking the naeleaa treaaorea, we will give bread to the atarring. Thia ia not a 
Modlage, bnt the ezeeatioa of Chxiat'a command. 
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Saint, Martyr and Terrorist 

By Stepnuk 

Of the three figures presented in the present instalment of Stepniak's "Underground Russia** 

Vera Zassulich the Terrorist, alone survived the epoch described in this series. After fleeing from 
Russia in 1878 she became one of the founders of the Marxian group ^^Emancipation of Labor** and 
took a prominent part in the Russian Social Democratic movement. Although she did not approve of 
the November Revolution, she remained in Russia and died there in 1919. 



DEMETRIUS LISSOGUB, THE SAINT 

I. 

IN December of the year 1876 I was present one 
day at one of those ^^Students* meetings'*, as 
they are called; one of the best means of propa- 
ganda among the young, and very character- 
istic of Russian life. It need scarcely be said that 
they are rigorously prohibited. But sQch is the 
abyss that separates society from the Government, 
that they are held, and were always held, in the 
worst periods of the White Terror. Sometimes 
they are very large meetings, almost public, and 
extremely stormy. 

The danger by which they are surrounded com- 
municates to them a special attraction for the 
young, giving to the discussions that passionate 
character which contributes so much to transform 
an idea into a war-like weapon. 

The meeting of which I speak, however, was not 
a large one, and was very quiet It was occupied 
with a project so frequently brought forward and 
«o frequently ending in nothing, for uniting in a 
single organization all the secret circles established 
among the young. The thing being evidently im- 
practicable, owing to the great variety of those 
.circles, the project might be regarded ai still-bom. 
Even the promoters of the meeting seemed half 
4;onvinced of this. The discussion therefore dragged 
on wearily, and had no interest 

Among Uie few persons present, there was, how- 
ever, one who succeeded in arousing the general 
attention, whenever during the languishing discus- 
sion he made some little observation, always spirit- 
ed and slightly whimsical. He was tall, pale, and 
somewhat slim. He wore a long beard, which gave 
him an apostolic appearance. He was not hand- 
aome. It is impossible to imagine, however, any- 
thing more pleasant than the expression of his 
large blue eyes, shaded by long eyebrows, or any- 
thing more attractive than his smile, which had 
^something infantile about it His voice, somewhat 
slow in utterance and always pitched in the same 
key, soothed the ear, like the low notes of a song. 
It was not a musical voice, but it had the power 
of penetrating into the very heart, so sympathetic 
was it 

He was very poorly clad. Although the Russian 
winter was raging, he wore a linen jacket with 
large wooden buttons, which from much wear and 
tear seemed a mere rag. A worn-out black cloth 
waistcoat* covered his chest to the throat. His 
trousers, very light in color, could be seen under- 



*Thp Russian rubashka (shirt) is meant 



neath the black line of his waistcoat every time 
he rose to say a word or two. 

When the meeting broke up and those attending 
it went away, not all at once, but in groups of 
three or four persons, as is always the case in 
Russia upon similar occasions, I left with my 
friend together with this stranger. I observed 
that he had only a thin jacket, an old red com- 
forter, and a leather cap. He did not even wear 
the traditional "plaid" of the Nihilists, although 
the temperature was at least twenty degrees below 
zero. 

After bowing to my friend, whom he evidently 
was slightly acquainted with, the stranger went on 
his way, almost running, to warm himself a little, 
and in a few moments disappeared in the distance. 

"Who is he?" I asked my friend. 

"He is Demetrius Lissogub," was the reply. 

'lissogub, of Chernigov?" 

"Precisely." 

Involuntarily I looked in the direction in which 
this man had disappeared, as though I could still 
discern traces of mm. 

This Lissogub was a millionaire. He had a very 
large estate in one of the best provinces of Russia, 
and houses and forests; but he lived in greater 
poverty than the humblest of his dependents, he 
devoted all his money to the cause. 

II. 

Two years afterwards we met again in St Peters- 
burg as members of the same revolutionary or- 
ganization. Men know each other ai thoroughly 
in such organizations as in the intimacy of family 
life. 

I will not say that Demetrius Lissogub was the 
purest, the most ideal man whom I have ever 
known, for that would be to say too little of him. 
I will say that in all our party there was not, and 
could not be, a man to compare ¥rith him in ideal 
beauty of character. 

The complete sacrifice of all his inunense wealth 
was in him the least of his merits. Many have done 
the same in our party, but another Demetrius Lis- 
sogub is not to be found in it 

Under an aspect tranquil and placid as an un- 
clouded sky, he concealed a mind full of fire, of 
enthusiasm, of ardor. His convictions were his 
religion, and he devoted to them, not only all his 
life, but what is much more difficult, all his 
thoughts. He had no other thought than that of 
serving his cause. He had no family. Love did 
not disturb him. His parsimony was carried to 
such an extreme, that friends were obliged to in- 
terfere in order to prevent him from falling ill 
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from excessive privation. To every remonstrance 
he replied, as if he foresaw his premature end: 

^^Mine will not be a long life." 

And in truth it was not. 

His determination not to spend a single farthing 
of the money with which he could serve the -cause, 
was such, that he never indulged in an omnibus, 
to say nothing of a cab, which costs so little with 
us that every workman takes one on Sunday. 

I remember that one day he showed us two 
articles, forming part of his dress suit, which he 
wore when, owing to his position, he was compelled 
to pay a visit to the Governor of Chernigov, or to 
one of the heads of the Superior Police. They were 
a pair of gloves and an opera hat. The gloves 
were of a very delicate ash color, and seemed just 
purchased. He, however, told us that he had al- 
ready had them for three years, and smilingly 
explained to us the little artifices he adopted to 
keep them always new. The hat was a mucn more 
serious matter, for its spring had been broken a 
whole year, and he put ofif the expense of purchas- 
ing a new one from day to day, because he always 
found that he could employ his money better. 
Meanwhile, to keep up his dignity, he entered the 
dra¥ring-room holcbng his opera-hat under his 
arm, his eternal leather cap, which he wore sum- 
mer and ¥rinter alike, being in his pocket When 
he passed in to the street, he advanced a few steps 
with his head uncovered, as though he had to 
smooth his disarranged hair, until, being assured 
that he was not obsCTved, he drew the famous cap 
from his pocket 

This money, however, that he endeavored to save 
with the jealous care of a Harpagon, was his de- 
termined enemy, his eternal torment, his curse: 
for, with his impassioned disposition and with his 
heart so prone to sacrifice, he suffered immensely 
from being compelled to remain with his arms 
folded, a mere spectator of the struggle and of the 
martyrdom of his best friends. 

Subjected to a rigorous surveillance, having been 
denounced for participation in the Revolutionary 
movement by his relations, who hoped, if he were 
condemned, to inherit his fortune, he could do 
nothing, for at the first step, his property would 
have been taken away from him, and his party 
would thereby have been deprived of such indis- 
pensable assistance. Thus his fortune was, to him, 
like the cannon-ball atUched to the leg of a galley 
slave; it hindered him from moving about. 

His involuBtary inaction was not only an an- 
noyance, a cruel vexation, as it could not fail to 
be to a man who united in himself the ardor of a 
warrior with that of a prophet, it was also a source 
of profound moral suffering. With the modesty of 
a great mind« he attributed to himself not the 
slightest merit for what seemed to him the most 
natural thing in the world, — ^the renunciation of 
his wealth, and his life of privation. 

Merciless towards himself, as a cruel judge who 
will not hear reason, and refuses to consider any- 
thing but the crime pure and simple, he regarded 
his inactivity, which was only an act of the highest 



abnegation, as a disgrace. Yet this man, who at 
the sacrifice of his own aspirations, sustained for 
a year and a half almost the whole Russian revolu- 
tionary movement; this man, who by his moral 
qualities inspired unbounded admiration among all 
who knew him; who, by his mere presence, con- 
ferred distinction on the party to which he be- 
longed; this man regarded himself as the humblest 
of the very humble. 

Hence arose his profound melancholy, which 
never left him, and showed itself in his every word, 
notwithstanding the sorrowfully whimsical tone he 
was accustomed to adopt, in order to conceal it. 

Thus, resigned and sad, he bore his cross, which 
sometimes crushed him beneath its weight, through- 
out his whole life, without ever rebelling against 
his cruel lot 

He was a most unhappy man. 

He was arrested at Odessa in the autumn of the 
year 1878, on the accusation of his steward, Drigo, 
who was a friend, but who betrayed him because 
the Government promised to give him what still 
remained of the patrimony of Lissogub, — about 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Although a veritable White Terror was prevail- 
ing at that time, and in Odessa, where he was ta 
be tried, the hero of Sebastopol, and of Plevna, 
the infamous rufian. Count Todtleben, ruled with 
the utmost bestiality, no one expected a severer 
punishment of Lissogub than transportation to 
Siberia, or perhaps some few years of hard labor; 
for nothing else was laid to his charge than that 
of having spent his own money, no one knew how. 
The evidence of Drigo, however, left no doubt upon 
the very tender conscience of the military tribunal. 

Amid universal consternation, Demetrius Lisso- 
gub was condemned to death. Eye-witnesses state 
that, after hearing his sentence, his jaw fell, so 
great was his astonishment. 

He scornfully refused the proposal made to him 
to save his life by petitioning for pardon. 

On August 8, 1879, he was taken to the scaffold 
in the hangman's cart, with two companions, Chu- 
barov and Davidenko. 

Those who saw him pass say that not only was 
he calm and peaceful, but that his pleasant smile 
played upon his lips when he addressed cheering 
words to his companions. At last he could satisfy 
his ardent desire to sacrifice himself for his cause. 
It was perhaps the happiest moment of his un- 
happy life. 

Stefanovich was the Organizer; Clemens the 
Thinker; Ossinsky the Warrior; Kropotkin the 
Agitator. 

Demetrius Lissogub was the Saint 



JESSY HELFMAN, THE HUMBLE MARTYR 

There are unknown heroines, obscure toilers^ 
who offer up everything upon the altar of their 
cause, without asking anything for themselves. 
They assume the most ungrateful parts; sacrifice 
themselves for the merest trifles; for lending their 
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names to the correspondence of others; for shelter- 
ing a man, often unknown to them; for delivering 
a parcel without knowing what it contains. Poets 
do not dedicate verses to them; history will not in- 
scribe their names upon its records; a grateful 
posterity will not remember them. Without their 
labor, however, the party could not exist; every 
struggle would become impossible. 

Yet the wave of history carries away one of these 
toilers from the obscure concealment in which she 
expected to pass her life, and bears her on high 
upon its sparkling crest, to a universal celebrity, 
l^en all regard this countenance, which is so mod- 
est, and discern in it the indications of a force 
of mind, of an abnegation, of a courage, which 
excite astonishment among the boldest 

Such is precisely the story of Jessy Helfman. 

I did not know her personally. If I deviate, 
however, in this case from my plan of speaking 
only of those whom I know personally, I do not 
do so because of the fame which her name had 
gained, but because of her moral qualities, to which 
her celebrity justifies allusion. I am sure the read- 
er ¥rill be grateful to me for this, as her simple 
and sympathetic figure characterizes the party 
which I am depicting, better perhaps than an ex- 
ample of exceptional power; just as a modest wild- 
flower gives a better idea of the flora of a country, 
than a wonderful and rare plant. 

Jessy Helfman belonged to a Jewish family, 
fanatically devoted to their religion, a type un- 
known in countries where religious persecution has 
ceased, but which is very common in Rusisa. Her 
family regarded as an abomination everything de- 
rived from the gentiles, especially their science, 
which teaches its disciples to 4^pise the religion 
of their fathers. Jessy, excited by the new idea, 
and unable to bear this yoke, fled from her parents' 
house, taking with her, as her sole inheritance, 
the malediction of these fanatical believers, who 
would willingly have seen her in her coffin rather 
than fraternizing with the "goi". The girl pro- 
ceeded to Kiev, where she worked as a seamstress. 

The year 1874 came. The Revolutionary move- 
ment spread everywhere, and reached even the 
young Jewish seamstress. 

She made the acquaintance of some of the women 
who had returned from Zurich, and who after- 
wards figured in the trial of the fifty, and they 
induced her to join that movement Her part, 
however, was a very modest one. She lent her 
address for the Revolutionary correspondence. 
When, however, the conspiracy was discovered, 
this horrible "crime" subjected her to two years, 
neither more nor less, of imprisonment, and a sen- 
tence of two more years' detention at Litovsk. 
Shut up with four or five women, confined for 
participation in the same movement, Jessy for the 
first time was really initiated into the principles 
of Socialism, and surrendered herself to them body 
and soul. She was, however, unable to put her 
ideas into practice, for, after having undergone 
her punishment, instead of being set at liberty she 
was by order of the police interned in one of the 



northern provinces, and remained there until the 
autumn of the year 1879, when, profiting by the 
carelessness of her guardians, she escaped and went 
to St Petersburg. Here, full of enthusiasm, which 
increased in her all the more from having been so 
long restrained, she threw herself ardently into the 
struggle, eager to satisfy that intense craving to 
labor for the cause which became in her a passion. 

Always energetic, and always cheerful, she was 
content with little, if she could but labor for the 
benefit of the cause. She did everything: letter- 
carrier, messenger, sentinel; often her work was so 
heavy that it exhausted even her strength, although 
she was a woman belonging to the working classes. 
How often did she return home, late at night, worn 
out, and at the end of her strength, having for four- 
teen hours walked about all over the capital, throw- 
ing letters into various places and comers with the 
proclamations of the Executive Committee. But on 
the following day she rose and recommenced her 
work. 

She was always ready to render every service to 
any one who needed it, without thinking of the 
trouble it mig^t cost her. She never gave a single 
thought to herself. To give an idea of the moral 
force and boundless devotion of this simple, un- 
educated woman, it will suffice to relate the story 
of the last few months of her revolutionary activity. 
Her husband, Nicholas Kolotkevich, one of the 
best known and most esteemed members of the 
Terrorist party, was arrested in the month of 
February. A capital sentence hung over his head. 
But she remained in the ranks of the combatants, 
keeping her anguish to herself. Although four 
months pregnant, she undertook the terrible duty 
of acting as the mistress of the house where the 
bombs of Kibalchich* were manufactured, and re- 
mained there all the time, until, a week after March 
13, she was again arrested. 

On the day of her sentence she stood cheerful 
and smiling before the tribunal which was to send 
her to the scaffold. She had, however, a sentence 
more horrible, that of waiting four months for her 
punishment This moral torture she bore during 
the never-ending months without a moment of 
weakness, for the Government, not caring to arouse 
the indignation of Europe by hanging her, en- 
deavored to profit by her position to extract some 
revelations from her. It prolonged, therefore, her 
moral torture until her life might have been en- 
dangered, and did not commute her sentence until 
some weeks before her confinement 
• • • 

VERA ZASSULICH, THE FIRST TERRORISTf 

In the whole range of history it would be diffi- 
cult and perhaps impossible to find a name which 
at a bound has rben into such universal and un- 
disputed celebrity. 

* Chemist who prepared the bombs with which the Tsar, 
Alexander 11, was killed. 

tBy shooting at the Police Prefect Trepov (1878) who 
had ordered the whipping of an imprisoned student — 
unknown to her — ^Vera Zassulich had inaugurated the ter- 
roristic epoch of the revolutionary struggle. 
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Absolutely unknown the day before, that name 
was for months in every mouth, inflaming the gen- 
erous hearts of the two worlds, and it became a 
kind of synonym of heroism and sacrifice. The 
person, however, who was the object of this en- 
thusiasm obstinately shunned fame. She avoided 
all ovations, and, although it was very soon known 
that she was already living abroad, where she 
could openly show herself without any danger, she 
remained hidden in the crowd, and would never 
break through her privacy. 

In the absence of correct information imagina- 
tion entered the field. Who was this dazzling and 
mysterious being? Her numerous admirers asked 
each other. And every one painted her according 
to his fancy. 

People of gentle and sentimental dispositions 
pictured her as a poetical young girl, sweet, ecstatic 
as a Christian martyr, all abnegation, all love. 

Those who rather leaned towards Radicalism 
pictured her as a Nemesis of modem days, with a 
revolver in one hand, the red flag in the other, 
and emphatic expression in her mouth; terrible 
and haughty — the Revolution personified. 

Both were profoundly mistakeif. 

Zassulich has nothing about her of the heroine 
of a pseudo-Radical tragedy, nor of the ethereal 
and ecstatic young girl. 

She is a strong, robust woman, and, although 
of middle height, seems at first sight to be tall. 
She is not beautiful. Her eyes are very fine, large, 
well-shaped, with long lashes, and of gray color, 
which become dark when she is excited. Ordinarily 
thoughtful and somewhat sad, these eyes shine 
forth brilliantly when she is enthusiastic, which 
not infrequently happens, or sparkle when she 
jests, which happens very often. The slightest 
change of mind is reflected in the expressive eyes. 
The rest of her face is very commonplace. Her 
nose somewhat long, thin lips, large head, adorned 
with almost black hair. 

She is very negligent with regard to her ap- 
pearance. She gives no thought to it whatever. 
She has not the slightest trace of the desire, which 
almost every woman has, of displaying her beauty. 
She is too abstracted, too deeply inmiersed in her 
thoughts, to give heed continuously to things which 
interest her so little. 

There is one thing, however, which corresponds 
even less than her exterior with the idea of an 
ethereal young girl; it is her voice. At first she 
speaks like most people. But this preliminary stage 
continues a very short time. No sooner do her 
words become animated, than she raises her voice, 
and speaks as loud as though she were addressing 
some one half-deaf, or at least a hundred yards 
distant. Notwithstanding every e£Fort, she cannot 
break herself of this habit She is so abstracted 
that she immediately forgets the banter of her 
friends, and her own determination to speak like 
the rest of the world in order to avoid observation. 
In the street, directly some interesting subject is 
touched upon, she inunediately begins to exclaim, 
accompanying her words wi£h her favorite and 



invariable gesture, cleaving the air energetically 
with her right hand, as though with a sword. 

Under this aspect, so simple, rough, and un- 
poetical, she conceals, however, a mind full of 
the highest poetry, profound and powerful, full 
of indignation and love. 

She is incapable of the spontaneous friendship 
of young and inexperienced minds. She proceeds 
cautiously, never advancing to supply with imagin- 
ation the deficiencies of positive observation. She 
has but few friends, almost all belonging to her 
former connections; but in them is her world, 
separated from every one else by a barrier almost 
insurmountable. 

She lives much within herself. She is very sub- 
ject to the special malady of the Russians, that of 
probing her own mind, sounding its depths, piti- 
lessly dissecting it, searching for defects, often 
imaginary, and always exaggerated. 

Hence diose gloomy moods which from time to 
time assail her, like King Saul, and subjugate her 
for days and days, nothing being able to drive 
them away. At these times she becomes abstracted, 
shuns all society, and for hours together paces her 
room, completely buried in thought, or flies from 
the house to seek relief where alone she can find it, 
in Nature, eternal, impassible, and imposing, which 
she loves and interprets with the profound feeling 
of a truly poetical mind. All night long, often 
until sunsrise, she wanders alone among the wild 
mountains of Switzerland, or rambles on the banks 
of its immense lakes. 

She has that sublime craving, the source of 
great deeds, which in her is the result of an ex- 
treme idealism, the basis of her character. Her 
devotion to the cause of Socialism, which she 
espoused while a mere girl, assumed the shape in 
her mind of fixed ideas upon her own duties, so 
elevated that no human force could satisfy them. 
Everything seems small to her. One of her friends, 
X. the painter of whom I spoke just now* who had 
known Zassulich for ten years, and was a very 
intelligent and clever woman, seeing her only a 
few weeks after her acquittal, a prey to these 
gloomy humors, used to say: 

"Vera would like to shoot Trepovs every day, 
or at least once a week. And, as this cannot be 
done, she frets." 

Thereupon X. tried to prove to Zassulich that 
we cannot sacrifice ourselves every Sunday as our 
Lord is sacrificed; that we must be contented, and 
do as others do. 

Vera did so, but she was not cured. Her feelings 
had nothing in common with those of the ambitious 
who want to soar above others. Not only before, 
but even after her name had become so celebrated, 
that is, during her last journey in Russia, she 
undertook the most humble and most ordinary 
posts; that of compositor in a printing office, of 
landlady, of housemaid, etc. 

She filled all these with unexceptionable care 

♦In "Revolutionary Portraito", Soviet Russia, VoL VI, 
p. 352. 
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and diligence; but this did not bring peace to her 
heart. 

I remember that one day, relating to me how she 
felt when she received from the President of the 
Court the announcement of her acquittal, she said 
that it was not joy she experienced, but extreme 
astonishment, immediately followed by a feeling of 
sadness. 

"I could not explain this feeling then,** she ad- 
ded, *'but I have understood it since. Had I been 
convicted, I should have been prevented by main 
force from doing anything, and should have been 
tranquil, and the thought of having done all I was 
able to do for the cause would have been a con- 
solation to me.'* This little remark, which has re- 
mained as though engraven upon my memory, 
illustrates her character better than pages of com- 
ments. 

A unique modesty is only another form of this 
extreme idealism. It may be called the sign of a 
lofty mind to which heroism is natural and logical, 
and appears, therefore, in a form divinely simple. 

In the midst of universal enthusiasm and true 
adoration. Vera Zassulich preserved all the sim- 
plicity of manner, all the purity of mind, which 
distinguished her before her name became sur- 
rounded by the aureole of an immortal glory. That 
glory, which would have turned the head of the 
strongest itoic, left her so phlegmatic and indif- 
ferent, that the fact would be absolutely incredible, 
were it not attested by all who have approached 
her, if only for a moment 

This fact, unique perhaps in the history of the 
human heart, of itself suffices to diow the depth of 
her character, which is entirely self-sustained, and 
neither needs nor is able to derive any inspiration 
or impulse from external sources. 

Having accomplished her great deed from pro- 
found moral conviction, without the least shadow 
of ambition, Zassulich held completely aloof from 
every manifestation of the sentiments which that 
deed aroused in others. This is why she has al- 
ways obstinately avoided showing herself in 
public 

This reserve is no mere girlish restraint It is 
a noble moral modesty, which forbids her to re- 
ceive the homage of admiration for what, in the 
supreme elevation of her ideal conceptions, she 
refuses to consider as an act of heroism. Thus this 
same Vera, who is so fond of society, who is fond 
of talking, who never fails to enter into the most 
ardent discussion with any one who appears to her 
to be in the wrong; this Vera no sooner enters any 
assembly whatever, where she knows she is being 
regarded as Vera Zassulich, than she immediately 
undergoes a change. She becomes timid and bash- 
ful as a girl who had just left school. Even her 
voice, instead of deafening the ear, undergoes a 
marvelous transformation; it becomes sweet, deli- 
cate, and gentle, in fact an "angelic** voice, as her 
friends jestingly say. 

But that voice of hers is rarely heard, for in 
public gatherings Vera ordinarily remains as silent 



as the grave. She must have a question much at 
heart, to rise and say a few words about it. 

To appreciate her originality of mind and her 
charming conversation, she must be seen at home, 
among friends. There alone does she give full 
scope to her vivacious and playful spirit Her 
conversation is original, exuberant, diversified, 
combining racy humor with a certain youthful 
candor. Some of her remarks are true gems, not 
like those seen in the windows of the jewellers, 
but like those which prolific Nature spontaneously 
scatters in her lap. 

The characteristic feature of her mind is origin- 
ality. Endowed with a force of reasoning of the 
highest order, Zassulich has cultivated it by earnest 
and diversified studies during the long years of her 
exile in various towns in Russia. She has the 
faculty, which is so rare, of always thinking for 
herself, both in great things and in small. She is 
incapable by nature of following the beaten tracks, 
simply because they are the tracks of many. She 
verifies, she criticises everything, accepting nothing 
without a serious and minute examination. She 
thus gives her ovm impression even to the tritest 
things, which ordinarily are admitted and repeated 
by everybody without a thought, and this imparts t# 
her arguments and to her ideas a charming fresh- 
ness and vivacity. 

This originality and independence of thought, 
united with her general moral character, produce 
another peculiarity, perhaps the most estimable 
of this very fine type. I speak of that almost in- 
fallible moral instinct which is peculiar to her, 
of that faculty of discernment in the most perplex- 
ing and subtle questions, of good and evil, of the 
permitted and the forbidden, which she possesses, 
without being able, sometimes, to give a positive 
reason for h^r opinion. This instinct she admir- 
ably evinced in her conduct before the court on the 
day of her memorable trial, to which, in great 
part, its unexpected result is to be attributed, and 
in many internal questions. 

Her advice and opinions, even when she does 
not state her reasons, are always worthy of the 
highest consideration, because they are very rarely 
wrong. 

Thus Zassulich has everything to make her what 
might be called the conscience of a circle, of am 
organization, of a party; but great as is her moral 
influence, Zassulich cannot be considered as a 
model of political influence. She is too much con- 
centrated in herself to influence others. She does 
not give advice, unless she is expressly asked t# 

g*ve it She does not, on her own initiative, inter- 
re with the affairs of others, in order to have 
them arranged in her ovm manner, as an organizer 
or an agitator endeavors to do. She does her duty 
as her conscience prescribes, without endeavoring 
to lead others by her example. 

Her very idealism, so noble and so prolific, 
which makes her always eager for great deeds, 
renders her incapable of devoting herself with all 
her heart to the mean and petty details of daily 
labor. 
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She ii a woman for great decisions and for 
great occasions. 

Another woman presents to us the example of 
an indefatigable and powerful combatant, whose 
imposing form I will endeavor, full of fear and 



doubt of my capacity, to delineate in the following 
article.* 

•The next article in this series will be on Sophia 
PeroTskaya, who organized the successful attempt on the 
life of Tsar Alexander II in 1881. 



The Metal Workers and the New Policy 

By W. Debiar 



/. The New Task of the Russian Trade Unions 

npHE new economic policy established by the 
'*' Soviet Government in the territory of the 
Russian Socialist Federated Republic has for some 
time been a subject of interest and discussion 
among the Western European proletariat. The 
new tack is a temporary retreat. But not every 
retreat may be considered a flight The new eco- 
nomic policy of the Soviet power is an organized 
deflection, a temporary concession to the bour- 
geoisie of the world, whose forces were not suffi- 
cient for the task of shattering the Soviet Republic, 
but are nevertheless able to continue for a while 
the existence of capitalism, and by this fact alone 
to inflict considerable damage on the working class 
and on Soviet Russia. 

The Soviet power, headed by the Communist 
Party, in the execution of this new policy is in a 
position to take all necessary measures in order 
to reduce to a minimum any possible evil influ- 
ence of the consequences of the new policy on the 
economic life of the working class. For this reason 
the trade union organizations, as soon as the new 

Solicy made its appearance, and without limiting 
lemselves to the existing Soviet legislation (Code 
of Labor Laws, etc.), undertook certain entirely 
concrete innovations, intended for the so-called 
transition period, in their theoretical and practical 
program. Communists differ from the Social-Demo- 
cratic bureaucrats of the western trade union move- 
ment in the fact that they never propose to the 
proletariat any immutably rigid forms of organ- 
ization, but always attempt to adapt the organiza- 
tions of the working class to the concrete condi- 
tions of the epoch in question. 

But the trade union organizations are now faced 
not only by these tasks alone. We must admit that 
the economic Soviet organs are not yet free from 
defects, in fact they could not be so. Particularly 
under the circumstances of the "free play of eco- 
nomic forces," under the conditions of the com- 
petitive struggle, the negative side of our working 
organs must frequently come to light. For this 
reason the trade union organizations must be 
opposed not only to private capital, but must also 
in specific cases bring their forces to bear on the 
national administration. But (since the Russian 
trade union organizations are based on the founda- 
tion of the Soviet system, it will be much easier for 
them to eliminate the evil consequences of capital- 
ism than it will be for the Amsterdamers* to resist 
the capitalist offensive, for the Amsterdamers are 
putting their hopes on capitalist reconstruction. 



//. Organizational Measures. 

In order to do their best with the new tasks, our 
trade imion organizations have carried out two 
fundamental alterations in organization: 1) they 
have adopted the principle of voluntary member- 
ship; 2) they are re-organizing the trade union 
mechanism. During the past years of the Revolu- 
tion, membership was obligatory for all workers 
and employees engaged in production; at present, 
however, we are returning to voluntary member- 
ship, since this method is better adapted under 
the present circumstances to elevating the activities 
of the working masses and bringing life into the 
trade union work. As for the reorganization of the 
trade union apparatus, this was attempted first by 
the All-Russian Metal Workers Union, whose pro- 
jects, as elaborated by its Central Committee and 
approved by the All-Russian Metal Workers' Con- 
gress (March 1-15, 1922), have already been car- 
ried out in practice by the newly appointed Cen- 
tral Committee. In introducing the new and sim- 
plified mechanism of the Central Committee, the 
main object was to select a trained instructing 
force and to reduce the total number of trade 
union oiEcials by 50 per cent 

///. Relations to Private Owners and to the 
Wage Policy 

Whenever a private manufacturer acts in viola- 
tion of the legal provisions for workers' protec- 
tion, or does not pay the minimum wage provided 
by the state, the imion summons him before a 
judge. Whenever a private capitalist fails to ob- 
serve the collective agreements concliided between 
him and the trade union, the trade union will ac- 
tively intervene, going even as far as to call a 
strike, if no adjustment has been secured by the 
conmiittee on regulations. 

The imion gives its attention not only to the 
regulation of wages, as dictated by the continued 
devaluation of money, but also to the concluding 
of collective contracts, both with private capital- 
ists and with state economic organizations. As long 
as the industry of the republic was centralized in 
sufficient measure the national wage fund (money 
and supplies) was distributed according to a defi- 
nite plan and with the cooperation of the union 
administrations. At present, however, now that 
many nationalized enterprises have been deprived 
of their regular national rationing, and also owing 
to the fact that the industrial management has 
been largely decentralized, the questions connected 

•The so-called "Yellow" Trade Union InternationaL 
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¥dth the determination of wages for work, and 
the methods of pay, have become somewhat more 
complicated. 

The organization for distributing the wage fund 
under the new circumstances becomes an institu- 
tion that decrees a national minimum wage. The 
trade union, however, tries by concluding wage 
agreements and collective contracts to adjust the 
wages policy, considering in each case the material 
resources of this national enterprise or that, or of 
a whole group of such (national trusts) , and also 
the market conditions of the district in question. 

IV, General Observations 

One of the most important tasks of the new 
organization under present circumstances is that 



of protection of labor. In this matter the local 
sections of the organization are developing an en- 
ergetic activity, particularly with the object of 
preventing any violation of the existing laws by 
the private proprietors. 

It is not possible at present to support the above 
statement with actual figures, as the new registra- 
tion of trade union members under the principle 
of voluntary membership is only beginning. But 
the provisional results of the new listings permit 
us to judge that the number. of members in the 
trade unions is not decreasing owing to the transi- 
tion from obligatory to voluntary membership and 
that the union will presumably retain its present 
membership of ball a million organized metal 
workers. 



An Open Letter of A.Tolstoi to Nikolai Ghaikovsky 

Correspondence between the Russian writer Alexei Tolstoi and N, Chaikovsky, of revolutionary 
and counter-revolutionary fame. 



"T^EAR Count Alexei Nikolaievich Tolstoi: 
-■^ I am writing this letter to you by order of 
the Executive Bureau of the Committee for Aid to 
Russian Writers and Scholars in France. In this 
letter I beg to ask you, as a member of the com- 
mittee, to explain to us how we are to understand 
your contributions to the newspaper Nahanunye^ 
which, as is generally known, is being published 
with Bolshevist money, and which has apparently 
set itself the task of fighting against the Russian 
refugees to whom all the members of the Commit- 
tee, including you and myself, belong. You are 
well aware, of course, that the Committee for Aid 
to Russian Writers and Scholars according to its 
by-laws has as its aim *'to help the victims of the 
events in Russia", that is, of Bolshevist terror. Is 
the attitude which you are taking at present to be 
understood in the sense that you are going over to 
the banner of that usurping power to which all 
the sufferings and humiliations and misery of those 
victims of the terror in Russia are due? 

Nikolai V. Chaikovsky. 
II. 
Dear Nikolai Vassilievich: 

I am addressing you as the chairman of the 
Committee for Aid for the Writers, which has asked 
me to explain my collaboration with Nakanunye. 
I am most anxious to give you this explanation. 

In your letter the question of why I joined this 
movement is directly connected with an almost 
prejudged indictment of myself. Therefore I must 
first answer the indictment itself, and then I shall 
answer you. 

The newspaper Nakunanye which, **as is gener- 
ally known, is published with Bolshevist money*' 
is in reality published with the money of a private 
person who has absolutely no connection whatever 
with the present Russian Government Nakanunye 
is ah independent newspaper. The editorial staff 
consists of members of the group "Smyena Vyekh** 
(The Change of Landmarks). The contributors 
are recruited from those who are in general sym- 



pathetic to that current The basic condition of 
my collaboration with this paper was the fact that 
Nakununye is not an official paper. Furthermore, 
the task of the paper Nakanunye is not, as you 
write, the struggle against the Russian refugees, 
but the struggle for the Russian state. If, in the 
course of this struggle, a fight against this or that 
political party within the camp of the emigres 
should take place, this struggle should not be con- 
sidered as the aim of the newspaper, but as the 
tactics which are applied in the course of its poli- 
tical struggle. 

As a contributor to that paper, who took up this 
work on the basis of the greatest possible inde- 
pendence, I did not engage in any political strug- 
gle, for I consider that a writer who exploits his 
real occupation, that of artistic creation, in the 
service of political struggles, is acting improperly 
and thus does harm to himself as well as to his 
cause. 

Now allow me to explain to you the reasons 
which have induced me to become a contributor 
to a paper which has set itself the task of strength- 
ening the Russian State, of reviving the economic 
life in disorganized Russia, and of re-establishing 
Russia's status as a great power. In the present 
existing Bolshevist Government the newspaper 
Nakanunye sees the real and only power that at 
present is defending the Russian frontiers from 
the attacks of her neighbors, which maintains the 
unity of the Russian State, and which at the Genoa 
Conference is the only one to defend Russia from 
possible enslavement and spoliation by other coun- 
tries. 

I am one of the representatives of the typical 
Russian emigre, that is, of a man who went through 
the whole sad history of sufferings during the 
epoch of the great struggle between the Whites 
and the Reds, at which time I was on the side of 
the Whites. I had a physical revulsion for the 
Reds. I considered them the destroyers of the Rus- 
sian State, the cause of all its miseries. During 
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those years, two of my brothers 
perished. One of them was killed 
in action, the other died of his 
wounds. Two of my uncles were ex- 
ecuted, eight of my relatives died 
from hunger and disease. I really 
had reason for my hatred. 

The Reds have won, the civil war 
has come to a close, but we, the 
Russian refugees in Paris, have still 
continued to live under the inertia 
of the past struggle. We fed our- 
selves on wild rumors and fantastic 
hopes. Every day we fixed a, new 
term within which the Bolsheviki 
would unquestionably fall, and we 
observed irrefutable symptoms of 
their end. Life in Paris began to be 
a sort of madness. Awake, we yet 
had nightmare visions at all times — 
in the trolley cars and on the streets. 
The French were afraid of us as if 
we were insane. A few words of tele- 
graphic news, in most cases fabric- 
ated on the spot in the editorial 
offices, brought us to a state of 
ecstasy; we bought trunks for the 
trip to Moscow, which was at any 
moment ready to fall. We were 
ghosts tramping about in a big city. 
There were many who could not 
stand this continuous clash of ex- 
cited imagination with reality, who 
could not stand these continuous 
violent shocks. We were simply un- 
happy human beings, torn away 
from their country, birds thrown out 
of their nests. Perhaps when we 
come back to Russia those who re- 
mained there will compare their suf- 
ferings with ours. Ours were not 
less; we were eating the bitter bread 
of exile. 

Then there happened two events 
which inflamed the hopes of some as to the fall of 
the Bolsheviki but which influenced others in quite 
with the Poles. I could not wish that the frontier 
and the famine in Russia. 

I was one of those who could not sympathize 
with the Poles. I could not wish that the Frontier 
of 1772 should be reestablished or that there 
should be delivered to the Poles the city of Smo- 
lensk which four hundred years ago was similarly 
defended by the Russian Voyevod Sheyin against 
the Polish army which had appeared before the 
walls of this Russian city, summoned thither also 
by Russians. With all my heart I wished that the 
Reds would be victorious. What a contradiction! 
I was still half in a delirious condition. There 
came a new visitation — the apocalyptic period of 
the famine. Russia was dying. Whose fault was 
it? Does it matter who is responsible? When the 
corpses of little children are rolling down the 
streets like logs at railway stations, when people 
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are reduced to eating human flesh, we are jointly 
and severally responsible. But of course there 
appear the irreconcilable ones; they said: '^Hunger 
is terrible, but with the robbers who have usurped 
the power in Russia we will not make peace; we 
will not send bread to Russia to help keep the 
Bolsheviks in power for one day longer.*' Fortun- 
ately the number of such was not very great. In 
spite of all this, bread was being shipped to Russia 
and the starving were being fed with it Finally, 
a third extraordinary event was the change of the 
internal and later the external policy of the Rus- 
sian Bolshevik Government. Every Russian who 
comes from the west, eastward to Berlin, becomes 
aware also of the following: the idea of Russia as 
a completely neglected desert, covered with graves, 
and nests of robbers, i. e., of the Bolsheviks, this 
fantastic idea gradually undergoes a change and 
assumes an aspect nearer to the truth. Russia is 
not entirely ruined. One hundred and fifty millions 
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are living on her plains — they are living of course 
badly — hungry, infested with vermin — but in spite 
of such a life they do not desire either an invasion 
by foreigners, or the ceding of Smolensk, or their 
own death and ruin. The population absolutely 
will not take into consideration the question of 
whether its attitude in Russia is convenient to the 
various political groups living outside of Russia. 

Now imagine, Nikolai Vassilievich, what must 
be going on, at the present time, in the conscience 
of a Russian emigre, e. g., myself. You must admit 
that thinking of the lot of one's country, and com- 
ing to the conclusions of conscience and reason, is 
not a crime. Thus I saw but three ways to the same 
end, the preservation and maintaining of the Rus- 
sian State; (I do not say to the overthrow of the 
Bolsheviki, because: first, the moment of their 
overthrow is at present no longer synonymous with 
Russia's recovery from its present infirmity; sec- 
ond, nobody can show me the real forces which 
could overthrow them; third, if such a force could 
be found, I am still convinced that the population 
of Russia would not want their overthrow and their 
replacement by men coming from outside.) 

The first way is: to collect an army of emigres, 
add to them the last remainder of the dispersed 
White armies, invade Russia through the Polish 
and Rumanian borders, and take up the struggle 
against the Reds. It is possible to begin something 
of this kind, but those who do it should say to 
themselves: "I am taking upon my conscience the 
blood of those Russians who will be killed and 
tormented to death." My conscience is not suffi- 
ciently robust to take upon itself the blood of 
other people. 

The second way: to kill the Bolsheviki through 
the famine, feeding those who are particularly 
hungry, however. This way would have the fol- 
lowing consequences — I) the increase of mortality 
in Russia; 2) the diminishing of Russia's power of 
resistance as a state. But I lack the conviction 
that the Bolshevist Government, protected as it is 
by a splendid army, and living — as every Govern- 
ment does — under better material circumstances 
than the common citizens, will be starved out be- 
fore the whole population of Russia. 

There is a third way — to recognize the reality 
of the existence in Russia of a government, i. e., 
the Bolshevist Government, to admit that there 
is no other government, either inside or outside. 
(To admit this would be equivalent to recognizing 
diat outside of the window there is a heavy storm, 
although, standing at the window, we should prefer ^ 
to have it a beautiful May day). After recogniz- 
ing this it is necessary to do everything in order 
to help the last phase of the Russian revolution 
to move in the direction of enriching Russian life, 
in the direction of getting out of the revolution 
all that is good and just, and of maintaining these 
conquests in order to destroy all that' is bad and 
unjust that was brought about by this revolution, 
and finally, in the direction of strengthening our 
position as a great power. I am choosing this 
third way. 



There is still {mother road — not even a road, 
but merely a little path: some time ago there ar- 
rived, by way of Paris, a young writer, and he 
came straight from the railroad station to see me. 
"Well," said he, "the end is obviously very near," 
and in his glittering eyes was sparkling the flash 
of the well-known Parisian insanity. "In our set 
(in Paris) they say that the Bolsheviki will soon 
be at the end of their rope." I began to talk to 
him more or less about the three roads mentioned 
above. He frowned as if he had scented some evil 
odor. "I shall never make peace with the Bolshe- 
viki." 

"And if they recognize them?" 

"Alexander Hertzen lived fifteen years in exile, 
and I will wait until they fall. No, I shall not 
return to Russia." 

When he heard that my contributions were be- 
ing printed in Nakanunye, he literally ran away 
as he was, and I had to catch him on the staircase 
in order to hand him his hat and cane. He ran as 
if I were plague-stricken. 

The fourth road is of course not dangerous — it 
it clean, it is quiet. But unfortunately in our times 
it is the road of the oyster, and not of human 
beings. Hertzen did not live in exile, but in the 
world, but we would have to rot in obscurity. 

Thus, Nikolai Vassilievich, I have chosen the third 
road. They tell me that I am making my peace with 
murderers. Well, it was not easy for me to enter 
upon this third road. In the past the Bolsheviki 
were exercising terror. But the war and the terror 
are in the past That it will not happen in the 
future depends on our good will. It would cer- 
tainly be my wish that the government should be 
in the hands of men to whom one would not have 
to say, "You have killed." 

But in order to put into the government such 
unstained men it would be again necessary to start 
killing, to start war, to cause starving, etc. It is 
a vicious circle. And again I repeat: I cannot say 
that I am innocent of the spilled Russian blood, 
that I am pure and that there are no stains on 
my conscience. We are all responsible for every- 
thing that happened. And my conscience tells me 
not to seclude myself in the vault of exile but to 
go to Russia and to enter my little eff'ort into the 
Russian ship that was so horribly hit by the storm. 

As for the question of what political conditions 
are to be desired in Russia, I do not understand 
anything about this; what is better for my country, 
a constituent assembly, a king, or anything else. 
I am convinced of only one thing, that the form 
of government in Russia now after four years of 
revolution, will grow up from the soil, from the 
root itself, and that it should be formed in the 
empirical, experimental way, and in this experi- 
mental choice there will express itself the wisdom 
and the wishes of the people. But it is impossible 
to begin anew by applying to the open Russian 
wounds abstract ideas elaborated in cabinets. There 
has been already too much blood and vivisection. 

Alexei Tolstoi. 
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BR. MED. GINSBURG: Das Russische Kindersterben. 
Berlin S. W. 68, 1922. A pamphlet. 

A woman physician. Dr. Ginsburg, has written this 
pamphlet: "Russia's Perishing Oiildren". You would im- 
agine that a woman doctor, a lady of philanthropic in- 
clinations, would depict in warm words the wretchedness 
and suffering of the poor little ones who are dwindling 
more and more to mere skeletons in the famine regions. 
You would imagine this kind lady would challenge the 
whole world to open its eyes and come to the support of 
the proletarian government of Russia, which is sacrificing 
ererything and doing all in its power to organize the 
combat with hunger. But no, the kind lady is not in- 
terested in relief work. Being a counter-revolutionary she 
regards the famine sufferings of the Russian children in the 
parched steppes as only another count in the mass of evidence 
that she aims to pile up against the cultural activity of the 
"unscrupulous" Bolsheviki. This material, for the most 
part reports in which the various commissariats frankly 
practice self-criticism, expose their own defects and mis- 
takes, in order to discover possible remedies, is exploited 
by this woman in the most perfidious manner, by a gen- 
eralization of individual cases and a concealing of the 
valuable attainments already made by the Bolsheviki, par- 
ticularly in the field of education. 

For all who have eyes to see, it is evident that the 
counter-revolution in Russia and in the world in general 
kears the chief blame for the catastrophe of the famine. 
But for this Menshevik lady the catastrophe of the famine 
is only an additional argument against Bolshevism. S • 
indulges in recriminations against the Soviet Government 
for having assumed the care of all those thousands 
neglected and deserted children, the victims of war, civil 
war, or the impoverishment or death of their parents, and 
fathered them in homes, without having sufficient re- 
sources to nurse and feed all of them sufficiently! To be 
sure, there are official reports stating cases of children 
in these homes who got nothing but bread and water and 
who were obliged to suffer hunger and cold, not to mention 
the fact that their evenings were spent in darkness. But 
Dr. Ginsburg does not tell us that these children had 
been no better off "at home**, in fact, had suffered still 
worse conditions, and that all Russia was then living on 
bread and water and getting along without wood and 
coal, and she conceals the fact that there were neverthe- 
less thousands of institutions in which the children re- 
ceived the best that was available under the circumstances, 
in support of which statement she could also have found 
officiid reports, and furthermore the confirmation of all 
who have been in Russia. But why were not conditions 
favorable everywhere? Was it really due to the incom- ^ 
petence or malice of the Bolsheviki, as this Menshevik 
elector says, that they were not able to put through their 
ideas everywhere? Were they the guilty ones? Not by 
any means! G>unter-revolution at home and on the bor- 
der was blockading Russia, cutting off its means of sus- 
tenance and production, occupying precisely those regions 
that were the source of fuel for light and heat. In addition, 
most of the teachers at that time were counter-revolutionary 
and were sabotaging the children's institutions. Was it a 
crime for the Soviet Government in spite of these diffi- 
culties to undertake to organize the backward and totally 
corrupt national life which they had inherited, which 
had no institutions for children or for the poor, no 
universal education or other institutions of the kind? 
Was it a crime for them to put through their program 
on instruction, culture, hygiene, agriculture, in shor 
on all useful activities? By no means! They would have 
been guilty of a crime if they had not taken up this struggle 
on the internal front, in spite of their understanding tir 
they could not under any circumstances carry out their 
full program. 

To be sure a capitalist government, in the same plight in 
which Russia was situated, would never have thought of 
cultural work at all. It simply would have found that 
then was no money available for the care of children. 



schools, homes, hygiene, or other cultural purposes, as is 
the case all over the world. Children's suffering and hun- 
ger, the undernourishment and neglect of proletarian 
children, are international phenomena, like unemployment, 
and the proletariat of the entire world has every reason to 
be interested in the famine in Russia and to investigate 
its true causes. Why is Russia starving? Why is the 
mortality of Russian children so "frightful", as the Menshe- 
vik lady moans? From time immemorial there have been 
great steppe regions in Russia visited by periodic droughu 
and famine. Why has this been the case? Because a 
backward government did nothing to introduce progressive 
modes of work, or a modem cultivation of the soil, for it 
was cheaper to live on the exploitation of primitive peasant 
labor. But why does the famine catastrophe now assume 
such frightful proportions? Because the counter-revolu- 
tion, the saviour of the old system of government, has 
systematically and consistently been blockading the Bolshe- 
vist Government during the five years of war and has 
blocked the Soviet Government in all its efforts at a 
reconstruction of Russian economic life. And yet Bolshe- 
vism, with a truly titanic power that can flow only from a 
proletarian state, has succeeded in attaining a cultural ac- 
complishment such as Russia never knew before. The 
books of Arthur Holitscher and Leo Matthias give informa- 
tion on this cultural work as do also bourgeois eye- 
witnesses. And the organizations of the bourgeois famine 
aid (A. R. A., Nansen) unanimously admit that the Soviet 
Government is exerting all its powers, is doing everything 
that can possibly be done in present-day Russia, to combat 
the famine. In fact, it is already pretty clear that none but 
the Soviet government can effectively cope with the famine 
conditions in the long run, and that it has thus far borne 
the lion's share in all the famine work. Statistical material 
obtained from the famine exposition in Moscow shows 
how an entire government mechanism is being placed in 
the service of a social-economic task, and it is clear from 
these figures that only a^ proletarian nation could accom- 
plish such results. All energy is there concentrated on 
the struggle against hunger, and no power in history, no 
other government, has ever been able to put forth such 
effort as is now being displayed by the Soviet Russian 
population in the famine work. The companion-piece of 
this picture may be seen in the fact that capitalist powers 
are permitting their subjects to bum up their surplus 
grain as fuel while thousands of proletarians are starring 
in the same countries. It must be clear to everyone 
that only the proletariat of the world can effectively combat 
not only the Russian famine but also the threatening 
world famine catastrophe that must come if Russia is 
permanently excluded from world economy. But the ac- 
tivity of the counter-revolutionists is shameless; they have 
sabotaged the cultural work of the Bolsheviki and now 
dare cry out, as does this Menshevik lady, against the 
neglect of certain defects in education, and against other 
shortcomings, and they now hold the Bolshevik Government 
responsible for the "perishing children of Russia" who 
are really on their own consciences. 

G. G. L. Alexander. 



THE RESTORATION OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 
FAMINE AREA OF RUSSIA, being the Interim 
Report of the State Economic Planning Commission 
of the Council for Labor and Defence of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. Translated from 
the Russian by Eden and Cedar Paul. Published 
for the Information Department of the Russian Trade 
Delegation by the Labor Publishing Co., Ltd., 6, 
Tavistock Square, London, 1922. Qoth, 167 pages. 

This official volume is a collection of studies of the vari- 
ous problems raised by the famine situation. These will 
be of great interest to the agricultural specialist and to 
the active collectors of relief funds who wish to equip 
themselves with the intellectual material needed in pre- 
senting the case of the starving to those who would h% 
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willing to help them if they knew the need. The first 
essay, by Professor V. N. Bushinsky, entitled 'The Charac- 
teristics of the Soil in the Area Suffering from Failure of 
the Crops in the Year 1921", reviews the agricultural re- 
sources of the various provinces affected by the drought 
and the famine and arrives at the inference, ¥rritten long 
before the actual famine period set in: **A11 the foregoing^ 
considerations lead us to the conclusion that, in the above- 
named sub-areas, and especially in Lower Volga, the 
population will suffer terribly from the dearth of food 
and fodder, and that in certain places there will be positive 
starvation. In the struggle with famine the population 
will necessarily have recourse to substitutes. In part they 
will compensate for the lack of bread by eating meat. 
This will lead to a still farther reduction in the number 
of the farm beasts, all the more seeing that these, as we 
have just learned, are already in part doomed to de- 
struction owing to the insufficiency of fodder.** All this 
has now changed from mere prophecy to bitter experience, 
which can be said also of many other contributions to 
the volume, which were all written immediately after the 
first alarm of drought and famine danger was sounded. 
(In fact the Preface, written by S. P. Sereda, President 
of the Section for Rural Economy of the State Economic 
Planning Commission, and then still People*s Commissar 
for Agriculture, was signed as early as September 10, 
1921.) Other articles in the book are: **The Agricultural 
Characteristics of the South East and the Extent of the 



Crop Failure", by J. V. Blyaher; The Future of Agri- 
culture in the South East and the Methods of its Organ- 
ization**, by Professor N. Tulaikov; 'The Probable Yield 
of the Crops When the Agriculture of the South East Has 
Been Rationalized**, by Professor V. N. Bushinsky; ''Soviet 
Farms in the South Eastern Area**, by N. V. Turchaninov; 
The Necessary Improvements in the South East**, by 
Professor A. N. Kostyakov; "Irrigation Works for the 
South East in the Basins of the Great Uzen, the Little 
Uzen, and the Kushum**, by Professor R. P. Sparro; 
"Improvement Schemes in the Volga Delta and in the 
Alluvial Strips of the Volga and the Akhtuba**, by Gvil 
Engineer B. H. Shlegel; "Electrification in the South 
East**, by Gvil Engineer A. V. Vinogradov; etc., etc 
Particularly interesting at present is the article by Pro- 
fessor A. V. Can, "Agricultural Machinery Required", 
which reviews the needs in tractors, ploughs, and other 
farm implements that would be of value in the famine 
area. This article is now timely, in spite of the fact that 
it was ¥rritten nearly a year ago, because it serves to em- 
phasize the appeal now being made for money with which 
to buy tools and tractors for Soviet Russia, an appeal 
to which we hope every reader of Soviet Russia will lend 
a willing ear and respond with a generous hand. To aid 
in securing this result, we shall print the article "Agri- 
cultural Machinery Required*' as one of the features of 
our next issue. 

J. W. H. 
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The Trial of the ^*Social Revolutionaries 

By L. SosNOVSKY 

An interesting imaginary conversation between a Russian Communist and a Germxm Social- 
Democrat, which requires no special comment. 

I. 

The Communist: Well, the Commission of Nine 
is dissolved after all. The leaders have gone home. 
But what are we to do? We can't go home. We 
work in the same factory. We suffer under the 
same enemy, we suffer the same misery. We are 
forced to pay taxes regardless of party-creed. The 
traders on the market do not famine our mem- 
bership cards either; all they are interested in 
is how to skin us alive. The shareholders oppress 
us with burdens just as great What are we to do? 

The Social Democrat: The united front is a ne- 
cessity, for without it we shall be stripped to the 
bone. But it is you Communists who are respons- 
ible for the breaking-up of the united front. I 
read in the Berlin Vorwdrts that it was absolutely 
impossible to organize the united front with you, 
because the Russian Government prevents such an 
action through its persecution of the Mensheviks 
and the Social Revolutionaries. Just now, the 
Social Revolutionary trial is beginning in Moscow; 
there must be an end to all this. 

Communist: Listen, friend, your Vorwdrts is 
again lying, as usual. In the republic of your 
party-comrade Ebert, thousands of Communists 
and independent workers are languishing in prison 
for their revolutionary activities. Yet we do not 
make the liberation of these workers a condition 
for the united front. We are working for their 
freedom in other ways. But the united front of 
the working class is by far more important than 
the fate of a number of workers. The united pro- 
letarian front will bring them much nearer to the 



hour of freedom. But tell me^ do you really be- 
lieve that the fate of the revolutionary workers can 
be compared with that of the Mensheviks and 
Social Revolutionaries in Russia? 

Social Democrat: I must admit, I can see no 
distinction between the two; in both countries 
people are persecuted for their convictions. 

Communist: I see that you are not acquainted 
with the truth. If you will listen I will tell you 
what I know about the Social-Revolutionaries. 
Shall I? 

Social Democrat: Go ahead. 

Communist: To begin with, tell me whether you 
approve of the Russian workers' struggle against 
the capitalists and large landowners; against the 
Denikins and Wrangels? 

Social Democrat: Of course. Do you think for a 
moment that I sympathize with these monarchistic 
dogs? 

Communist: You recognize therefore the right 
of the Russian proletariat to defend itself against 
the counter-revolution and to attack it? You grant 
them the right to put the counter-revolutionaries 
into prison and even to shoot the most dangerous 
among them? 

Social Democrat: Of course I recognize this 
right But what has that to do with the Social 
Revoliitionaries? Aren't they Socialists and 
Revolutionists? 

Communist: Now Ibten, friend. The Social 
Revolutionaries are double faced; one of their 
faces is turned towards Europe, the other towards 
Russia. You see the first face, and we see the 
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other face. The capitalists are attempting to over- 
throw the Russian Soviet Government by force. 
Do you or don't you consider such an attempt as 
counter-revolutionary ? 

Social Democrat: I certainly do! 

Communist: Well then. The Social Revolution- 
aries have been working for just this aim since 
the 7th of November, 1917, and they are still at 
it today; they want to overthrow the Soviet Gov- 
ernment by force. Haven't you heard, don't you 
know, that for some time the Social Revolution- 
aries actually had some success on the Volga, 
in Siberia, in Archtmgelsk, and in the Ukraine; 
that they succeeded in overthrowing the Soviet 
Government and in substituting another govern- 
ment for it? At Archangelsk, the Chaikovsky 
government of the Social Revolutionaries was or- 
ganized, in Samara and in Siberia, the Consti- 
tuent Government, in the Ukraine, the Government 
of the so-called Rada. 

Social Democrta: First of all, this happened 
a long time ago, and secondly, the Social Revolu- 
tionaries displaced the Soviet Governments with 
democratic and Socialist ones. You can't call this 
a counter-revolution. 

Communist: But didn't your Vorwdrts tell you 
the whole story up to the end? Aren't you ac- 
quainted with the following facts: On the 3rd of 
May, 1918, the Social Revolutionaries, aided by 
the Czecho-Slovak troops that were paid by France, 
succeeded in overthrowing the Soviet Power on 
the Volga. On the 18th of November of the same 
year, Kolchak very easily drove out the Social 
Revolutionaries, declaring himself regent and dic- 
tator. In Archangelsk, at about the same time, 
the Social Revolutionary Government of Chaikov- 
sky, Ivanov and Ignatiev, was arrested by General 
Miller, and displaced by the dictatorship of this 
same General. As a mater of fact, it was the 
Entente Generals that ruled there and that stood 
behind Miller, the English Generals Ball, Ironside, 
and others. In the Ukraine, the **Socialist" Rada 
was driven asunder by German bayonets, and dis- 
placed by -the dictatorship of the Hetman Skoro- 
padsky, a dummy of the Hohenzollems. In Azer- 
baijan, the rule of the Mensheviks and Social 
Revolutionaries lasted a few weeks after the over- 
throw of the Soviet Power; then the bourgeois 
Mohanmiedan Musavat Party came into power. 

Social Democrat: It is too bad that the demo- 
cratic Socialist power of the Social Revolutionaries 
could not withstand the onslaught of reaction. But 
that is not the fault of the Social Revolutionaries. 

Communist: No, they consciously aided the bour- 
geoisie in overthrowing the Soviet Power; they 
entered into an alliance with the Entente, and re- 
ceived money and weapons from it In the first 
period of the revolution, when the reaction was 
beaten, the Social Revolutionaries helped to or- 
ganize White Guard armies by secretly transport- 
ing monarchist officers from Moscow into the bor- 
der regions, where the fronts of attack against the 
Soviet Government were organized. The Russian 



Bolsheviks always pointed out that the Social Revo- 
lutionaries make the preliminary preparations for 
the counter-revolution. As to the methods of their 
so-called 'Socialist" activities, permit me to ask 
you a few questions. 

Social Democrat: Please. 

Communist: Just now, the Social Democrat Ebert 
is at the head of the German Republic. Tell me 
then, would you approve of the vicious assassina- 
tion of Ebert, Scheidemann, Noske, Branting of 
Sweden, Vandervelde of Belgium, would you ap- 
prove the organization of such attempts by our 
Communists? 

Social Democrat: Why these questions? Every- 
body knows that the Social Democrats are against 
terroristic tactics, even when these are applied 
against the monarchistic governments. 

Communist: To the great joy of the world bour- 
geoisie, the Social Revolutionaries made attempts 
against the lives of Lenin (failed), Volodarsky 
(killed) , Trotsky (they failed to blow up the train 
in which he was traveling). 

Social Democrat: No honest workers would ap- 
prove of such deeds, if what you say is true. 

Communist: We shall come back to this later, 
and see whether it is true or not. Now tell me: 
if any Conununist or Communist group in Ger- 
many had organized an attempt against the life 
of a Social Democratic Minister, what would have 
happened to them? Would the guilty one be 
brought to trial or not? 

Social Democrat: What a question! Of course 
he would have been tried. 

Communist: I also think so. And what's more 
I think that Trotsky and Zinoviev would not have 
been allowed to appear for the defense of the 
prisoners before a German court. The Russian 
Bolsheviks, however, have premitted the appear- 
ance of Vandervelde, Rosenfeld, Modigliani and 
others. Another quest: What do you think of the 
following acts? The Central Committee of the 
Social Revolutionaries organizes an attempt against 
Lenin's life, and creates a special terroristic fight- 
ing organization for this purpose. After the at- 
tempt has been made, the Central Conmiittee shirks 
all responsibility for the criminal act 

Social Democrat: But why should we not believe 
that the Central Committee of the Social Revolu- 
tionary Party did not participate in the attempt, 
and that it was only individual persons who acted 
upon their own initiative? 

Communist: The trial of the Social Revolution- 
aries will clear up this matter. But what is your 
opinion? 

Social Democrat: To send men to kill, to en- 
danger the lives of the perpetrators, and then to 
wash one's hands of the whole matter is, I think, 
morally reprehensible. 

Communist: You will soon see that was the case. 
Yet another question: What would the German 
Social Democrats say if we Conununists had or- 
ganized the plundering of government treasuries. 
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of cooperatives and even private homes for private 
purposes? 

Social Democrat: These would have been com- 
mon crimes, pure and simple. 

Communist: And what if we had broken into the 
safe of a Food Committee? 

Social Democrat: That would have capped the 
climax. 

Communist: And what, if under the pretense of 
being detectives, we had broken into the house of 
a citizen, and then under the pretext of making 
a search, we had cleaned out his safe for party- 
purposes, causing the death of the owner through 
apoplexy? 

Social Democrat: But devil take it, what dirt.... 
Why do you tell me all this? Are the Social Revo- 
lutionaries guilty of anything like that? 

Communist: Yes, indeed. These facts will be 
examined at the public session of the Moscow 
Tribunal, in the presence of several thousand 
citizens and under the participation of the Euro- 
pean Right Socialists, with Vandervelde at their 
head. What will you say when everything is 
proved true? 

Social Democrat: 1 would say that for such 
people there is no room in the Workers' Interna- 
tional. 

Communist: Well then, should such a gang of 
criminals stand in the way of the united proletarian 
front, although the menace of the capitalist reac- 
tion is immense? What's more, the Russian Social 
Revolutionaries left the Second International in 
1920, and decided to join the 2^^ International. 
But two years have passed and they have not as 
yet been accepted into the 2^ International It 
seems that there they know the adventures of these 
gentlemen much better than you, an average 
worker. 

Social Democrat: All this is peculiar. To tell 
the truth, I am not fully satisfied with your ex- 
planations. I am not very clear as to the tactics 
of the Social Revolutionaries in the past few years, 
their present tactics, and how the party-members 
react to the tactics of their leaders. 

Communist: We can speak of this another time. 
At any rate, think over the following: Are your 
leaders right in sabotaging the united front on 
account of such a party? Should not we workers 
begin all together, to build up the united front 
for the struggle against capitalism, from below? 

Social Democrat: This woul dnot be bad at all. 

Communist: Well then, good-bye. 
II. 

Social Democrat: Oh yes, last time I forgot to 
ask why the Russian Bolsheviki are trying the 
Social Revolutionaries in 1922 for acts commited 
in 1918. Are the Social Revolutionaries right atfer 
all when they say that the only purpose of this 
trial is to clear opponents out of the way? 

Communist: As to the "clearing out of the way", 
the naivite of this presumption is only too ap- 



parent. For the last two or three years all the de- 
fendants have been in the hands of the Soviet 
Government Had the latter only desired to vlear 
them out of the way, it would have had no diffi- 
culty whatever in finding a good reason. For have 
not the Social Revolutionaries committed numer- 
ous crimes against the Revolution? Don't you 
understand that the Social Revolutionaries, whose 
lives were spared at a time when the Revolution 
was in the greatest danger, need not be nervous 
over their lives in 1922? They are not in danger 
of death. They are, however, in danger of a 
moral death, the pitiless verdict of the world pro- 
letariat. 

Social Democrat: But why have you instituted 
this trial only now? 

Communists: It was just now that new material 
was discovered, illuminating the dastardly policy 
of this party. The Social Revolutionary leaders 
succeeded in fooling everybody: the Bolsheviks, 
the Mensheviks, the Independents, the Internation- 
al and their own party. When the leader of the 
Petrograd workers was assassinated and Lenin 
was wounded, the Central Committee of the Social 
Revolutionary Party issued a statement on the day 
following the attempt, in which it washed its hands 
of all guilt. And everybody believed that it had 
actually nothing to do with these criminal acts. 
Now, however, die direct perpetrators of these acts, 
Semionov and Konopleva, have issued a statement 
in which they clearly say that they had acted upon 
the orders of the Central Committee of their party, 
and that this Central Conmiittee had created a 
special organization for the assassination of the 
leaders of the proletariat. They also point out that 
besides Lenin and Volodarsky, Trotsky and Zino- 
viev were also to be killed. Trotsky was to be 
killed by blowing up the entire train in which he 
rode. The details have been published in Berlin 
in Semionov's pamphlet. These will be investigat- 
ed at the trial. 

Social Democrat: Does Semionov claim that the 
Social Revolutionary leaders conmiissioned him 
and other comrades with the assassination of Com- 
munists, and then denied all connection with the 
perpetrators, thus branding the murderers as com- 
mon criminals? 

Communist: Yes. In the struggle against Tsar- 
ism, when the Social Revolutionary Party applied 
the terror against the Tsar and his servants, it 
declared soon after the terroristic act had been 
perpetrated, that it had organized the act in ques- 
tion, and gave the reasons for it Although if ar- 
rested the terrorist faced death, he nevertheless felt 
proud of his deed, of which the whole world would 
learn on the next day; he felt proud of his name, 
which would go down in history. But here it was 
exactly the contrary that took place. The party 
in a disgraceful and cowardly manner denied any 
connection with those whom it had commissioned 
to commit the murderous acts, thereby deceiving 
everybody, including its own membership. 
(To be concluded in next itive^ 
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Relief Contributions, June 15-30 

Here is a complete list of contributions received by the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia^ 
201 West 13th St^ New York, during the second half of June, It is unfortunate that the total for these fifteen 
days is so low. Have you sent in a contribution to help raise our relief funds? A blank on page 64 will make it 
easy for you to send something for insertion in next month* s list. 



Mm.N: 



CiHributor* 



Amount 



11086 Appeal to Rtmson, Girard. Kan. 50.00 

llOe? FSR Branch. Su Paul. Minn.. 425.00 

11088 Anonjmoua 5.00 

11089 Italian-American Family Aat'n, 
Clifton. N. J 45.00 

11090 N. KnahnMr. CUcago. HI... 10.00 

11091 Joa. S. Obradcrrich. RC, Hal* 
Ldij, N. Y 2.00 

11092 Antoni Byra. Phila.. Pa 2.00 

11093 L. Leatherman. Roaaton. Okla. 2.25 

11094 Lola Fnrgaaon. BuiTalo. Okla. 2.00 

11095 W. W. WhalMi. BuiTalo. OUa. 2.00 

11096 O. Pfarschinff. CRC, Loniarille. 

Ky 3.50 

11097 S. Kucher. RC, Gary. Ind 30.00 

11098 Cancelled. 

11099 Relief Committee. Akron. Ohio 25.00 
lllOQ Ukrainian Singinff Society. 

Toledo. Ohio 19.00 

11101 R. Smimofr. RC, Toledo. O. 16.00 

11102 S. Cnrin. CoU.. Fall Rirer. 

Maaa 15.00 

11103 H. Victor. RC, N. Y. C 15.00 

11104 S. Boyko. RC, Kent. 7.00 

11105 A. N. SatkoToy. RC, So. 
Windham. Me 6.00 

11106 Ph. MoatoYoy. Eureka. Cal 5.00 

11107 V. Torgorilaky. Bklyn. N. Y. 3.00 

11108 FSR Branch. Steubenyille. O. 71.55 

11109 RuMian Branch. W. P.. N. S. 
Pitteburgh, Pa 39.5$ 

11110 M.Balaeff. RC, Beverly. Alberta 30.50 

11111 M. E. Karporich. Lynch. Ky. 27.7S 

11112 Joe Mazur. RC, Montreal. Can. 21.61 

11113 Nick Rothka. RC, StenbenTille. 

Ohio 18.0S 

11114 RuMian Club. Newton Upper 

FalU. Maaa 14.48 

11115 M. Proliako. RC, Akron. O. 9.00 

11116 A. Jorkowaky. RC, Detroit. 

Mich 12JBS 

11117 FSR Branch. Detroit. Mich.... 300.00 

11118 M. Maichok. RC, Denba. Pa. 8.00 

11119 K. FUuk. RC, New CaaUe. Pa. 2.75 

11120 L. Jeeephaon. Trenton. N. J. 5.00 

11121 FSR Branch. Warceater. Maaa. 45.00 

11122 FSR Branch. RC, Bayonne. NJ 140.00 

11123 FSC. CRC, Sanu Roaa. Cal. 2^.00 

11124 H. B. Cooper. RC, Balboa 
HeighU. Canal Zone 16.00 

11125 F. Deach. Enreka. Cal 8.00 

11126 I A of M, St. Paul Lodge.. 

No. 112. St. Paul. Minn 7.00 

11127 Greu C Colman. Cambridge. 

Maaa. 5.00 

11128 J. BoSobonikoff. Aatoria. L. I. 10.00 

11129 P. Polaretaky. RC, N. Y. C. 12.50 

11130 V. NIcolopoulM. RC, N. Y. C. 8.10 

11131 A. Eira. RC, Unden, N. J. 6J5 

11132 J. ZaUnkanakaa. RC, Umdn, 

N. J 4J5 

11133 A. Norico. Eureka. Cal 2.50 

11134 G. Signund. Eureka. Cal S.OO 

11135 P. Mich. Samoa. Cal 5.00 

11136 G. Buluck. Eureka. Cal 3.00 

11137 F. Noriecoff. Eureka. Cal.... 2.00 

11138 Fred. C. Weber. RC, SeatUe. 

Waah 5.00 

11139 R. E. Hegner. RC, Homer. 
Alaaka 2.50 

11140 E. Hegner. Homer. Alaaka.... 2.50 

11141 F S C No. 109. N. Y. C 7.1S 

11142 Henry Wiaaotdcy. FSC No. 63. 

N. Y. C 9.10 

11143 FSR Branch. Erie. Pa 50.73 

11144 G.Daubeneck. RC, Caapar. Cal. SS.S0 

11145 Fred.Moare. RC, Fort William. 

Ont MJS 

11146 Mra. A. Milner. RC, Brooklyn 15^ 

11147 Ruaaian Branch. W. P., Chel- 

aea. Maaa. 165.00 

11148 H. Dreyer. Brooklyn. N. Y. 8.00 

11149 J. D. Weinatein. RC, Straitoa. 

B. C 21.30 

11150 FSR Branch. RC, UUca. N.Y. 52.45 

11151 FSR Branch. Seattle. Waah... 100.00 

11152 Jewiah Workera League for 
Culture. Habana. Cuba 50.00 

11153 W S A D B F No. 2. Jeraey 

aty. N. J 25.00 

11154 B. Fine. RC, aereland. Ohio 20.00 



Rte, No, 



CoHtributors 



11155 FSC No. lis. CRC, BrooUyn 21.54 

11156 Wm. M. Raine. RC, Denver. 

Col 20.00 

11157 FSR Branch. SeatUe. Waah. 19.00 

11158 J. Pidperyhoror. RC, Ont.... 15.00 

11159 Otto Baehr. Monico. Wia. 10.00 

11160 F. G. Shallenberger. RC, San 
Franciaco. Cal 8.00 

11161 J. Lambrecht. RC, MUwaukee. 

Wia 7.00 

11162 Mary C. Traak. N. Y. C 5.00 

11163 Wm. Schoonmaker. RC, Ur- 
ingaton Mansr. N. Y 5.00 

11164 H.Stols. TD, Loa Angelea. Cal. 5.00 

11165 E. laraelite. Brooklyn. N. Y. 5.00 

11166 A. Fergin. Detroit. Mich 5.00 

11167 Martin Sitera. Omaha. Neb... S.OO 

11168 Nick. Papalezaton. RC, So. 

Bend. Ind 5.00 

11169 Fred C. Sarrice. RC, Dayton. 

Ohio 1.00 

11170 H. S. Fox. RC, Mantica. Cal. 1.00 

11171 R. White. HamiltoD. Canada.. 1.00 

11172 N. Vlahoa. RC, Salt Uke Dty. 

Utah 1.00 

11173 Gaapar Lito, RC, Kanaaa City. 

Mo 16.00 

11174 G. Fransen. RC, Minneapolia, 

Minn 16.00 

11175 A. Engman. RC, Minneapolia. 

Minn 11.00 

11 176 Union Liboratadora Venesolau, 

Sa Jose, Coata Rica 5.00 

11177 S. Wallter. San Franciaco. Cal. 5.00 

11178 V. M. Johnson. Riveraide. Cal. 2.00 

11179 J. B. Milgram. RC, Sheepahead 

Bay. N. Y 1.00 

11180 A. Ehlenberger. RC, Aatoria. 

L. 1 1.00 

11181 J. Sooa. TD, Canton. 1.00 

11182 B. Bieloat3txky. Coll.. Samana. 

D. R 15.00 

11183 E. Palaut. RC, Woodridge. NY 3.00 

11184 H. Baaner. RC, Woodridge. NY 2.00 

11185 Workmen'a Circle. RC, Wood* 

ridge. N. Y 10.00 

11186 FSR Branch. Everett. Waah. 11.00 

11187 A. Albam. CRC, Samana. Dom. 

Rep 2.00 

11188 Wm. ManUoff. CRC, Samana. 

Dom. Rep 5.00 

11189 Joel Teaaitore. RC, Wilming. 

ton. Del 2.00 

11190 L. Jonea. RC, Wilmington. Del. 1.00 

11191 A. Robert. RC, Wilmlngtan. 

Del 1.00 

11192 W. J. Roberu. RC, Phila.. Pa. 1.00 

11193 Zella Smith. RC, Modale. la. 3.00 

11194 J. Palin. RC, Newport. N. H. 35.30 

11195 F S C No. 4. CRC, Wilmimng. 

ton. Del 3.08 

11196 H. Huennekea. RC, N. Y. C. 9.85 

11197 FSR Branch, N. Y. C 412.90 

11198 Finniah Socialiat Branch. Claaa- 

port. Pa 30.40 

11199 L. Marka. N. Y. C 1.00 

11200 G. Shoene. RC, Hiram. Alberta 2.90 

11201 Appeal to Reaaon. Girard. Kan. 4.225.01 

11202 FSR Branch. RC, Indiana- 

polia. Ind 125.00 

11203 Wm. Schnidt. RC, BUyn. N. Y. 5.00 

11204 Womaa'a Diriaion. FSR. CRC, 
Pittaburgh. Pa 4.25 

11205 Woman'a Diriaion. FSR. PitU- 
burgh. Pa 2.00 

11206 J. Lucev. San Franciac9. Cal. 8.75 

11207 H H M Williama. RC Gertrude. 

Waah 5.00 

11208 P. Goormana. Brooklyn. N. Y. 2.50 

11209 P. Goorman. TD, Brooklyn. 2.50 

11210 K. Dighton. N. Y. C 2.00 

11211 Geo. Meaaemer, San Franciaco, 

Cal 10.00 

11212 L. Zolucki, RC, Hartford. 

Conn 5.50 

11213 J. Dubeu. RC, Minneapolia. 

Minn 34.00 

11214 F. Friedman. San Diego. Cal. 3.00 

11215 P. Grant. Kellingworth, NSW, 

So. Auatralia 1.77 

11216 A. Sager, Aaacortoa, Waah.... 8.00 



Rte, No, CoHtribuUr$ Amount 

11217 E. Bond. Anacortea. Waah... 2.00 

11218 FSR Branch. VancouTer. BC. 300.00 

11219 Wm. A. Evalenko. N. Y. C. lt).00 

11220 W. G. Daniela. Davenport. la. 1.65 

11221 Mra. A. Cohen. RC, San Fran- 

daco, Cal 9.00 

11222 L. C. ForUn. Jr., San Fran- 
ciaco. Cal 3.00 

11223 P. Keama. Forka. BuiTalo. NY 1.00 

11224 A. Sturm. RC, Chicago. 111. 1^.00 

11225 G.Sunic. TD, Birmingham. Ala 2lOQ 

11226 W. A. Prentice. TD, Elmira, 

N. Y 10.00 

11227 O. Kocer. RC, SquanCnm, Maaa. 19.00 

11228 Women'a Club. RC, Squantnm. 

Maaa 10.00 

11229 M. Zieper, TD, Worcoater, 

Maaa 2.00 

11230 Shop of Max Goldberg. NYC 14-.00 

11231 FSR Branch. Aberdeen. Waah. 348.20 

11232 S.Fabijanovic. RC, Loa Angelea. 

Cal 8.60 

11233 Dr. Cari S. Jorgena. TD, Min- 
neapolia. Minn 5.00 

11234 A. Ottelin. RC, Hoquiam. 

Waah 3.00 

11235 L.T.Mation. Bay Village. Ohio 2.00 

11236 Chaa. TUeman. TD, San Diego. 

Cal 5.00 

11237 Pedro Beope. TD, San Diego, 

Cal 5.00 

11238 W. C. No. 548, N. Y. C... 194.25 

11239 W. GoloobdT, RC, Milwaukee. 

Wia 2.00 

11240 Nick FediUa. RC, BCUwaukee. 

Wlf. 1-00 

11241 H. Hopp. RC, Blilwaukee, Wia. 2.00 

11242 U T of A. RC, Milwaukee 

Wic 2.00 

11243 Bishop A Mra. Wm. M. Brown, 
Calion. Ohio 50.00 

11244 Bishop A Mra. Wm. M. Brown, 
Womeb'i Div., Gallon, Ohio.. 50.00 

11245 Bishop A Mra. Wm. M. Brown, 

FSC, Gallon. Oiho 50.00 

11246 FSR Branch. Waterbury. Conn. 120.00 

11247 International Concert. Chicago, 

111 21.00 

11248 Chaa. Haeckl. Hamilton. 0... 10.00 

11249 H. Jobnaon. TD, CrUtobal. CZ 10.00 

11250 W. Sillanpaa. RC, Chaae River. 

B. C 6.00 

11251 P. J. Blieka. Eaaton, Pa 5.61 

11252 FSR Branch. Boaton. Maaa... 250.00 

11253 FSR Branch. Springield. Maaa. 150.00 

11254 Wm. Pitach. RC, Muakegen 
Heighta, Mich 10.00 

11255 Inter. Pub. A Printing Society 
A Woman'a Lith. Prog. Ssdety. 
Kenoaha, Wia. "2.00 

11256 FSR Branch. Cortland. N. Y. 64.00 

11257 FSR Branch. FUnt. Ifich 50.00 

11258 O. Paaikoff, RC, Rochoater. NY 26.00^ 

11259 Z. Gumowitx. Coll., Norwich. 

Conn W.OO 

11260 Max Slobodinuk. RC A CRC, 
Lewiaton. Me 12.00 

11261 Sam Mamchur, RC, Holden. 

^, Va 8.00 

11262 E.* Smolorchuk, JoUet, HI... 3.00 

11263 P. Supmn. RC, Winnipeg, Can. 3.00 

11264 G. DobUnaky. RC, Molina, lU. 3.00 

11265 FSR Branch. Anaonia. Conn.. 100.00 

11266 Anaonia Relief Committee. An- 
aonia. Conn 75.70' 

11267 Ruaaian Relief Society, Denver, 

C«l. 63.26 

11268 FSR Branch. RC, Akron, O. 21.75- 

11269 Jojhn Chimiy, RC, Mancheater, 

N. H 16.5<r 

11270 S. Dnbryk, RC, Roebling. NJ 15.50 

11271 Kalen ZogalaU. RC, Indiana 
Harbor. Ind 13.2* 

11272 Steve WyaocU. RC, So. River. 

N. J 13.25 

11273 BeU Angelo, N. Y. C Stf 

11274 N. Karuba. RC, Hegewiach. 
CkSeaffo. IQ. 12.50 

11275 Wm. Koliako. RC, Jewett Oty. 

Conn 10.55 
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11276 Qement Critsko, RC, Chelsea, 

Mai*. 8JS 

11277 D. tftiiieliak. RC, Detroit, 

Mich 6,50 

11278 D. SaloboT* AC, Timnins, 

Ont. 6.S0 

11279 J. Miechenko, RC, MinneapolU, 

Mini. 6.25 

11280 Th. Haetnik, RC, Anltaua, Pa. 2.00 

11281 V. Bileda. Uat, CraateriUe. 

Mmu 3.95 

11282 N. Yoarkevich, RC, Pittaborih, 

Pa S.7S 

11283 J. Arooaen, RC, Minneapolia, 

Minn 4.75 

11284 H. Karpaahin. RC, Chelaa*, 

Maaa. 15.00 

11285 S. Borodko, RC, Chicaffo. HL 10.00 

11286 M. Giinberf, RC, Lewiatoa. 

Me 3.00 

11287 FSR Branch. Wilmerdinff, Pa. 141.60 

11288 Mena Cooioony, RC» Saa 
Frandaco, CaL 15.00 

11289 C. E. Gamble, TD, Tncnmeari, 

N. Mexico 5.00 

11290 FSR Branch, RC, Maaon Oty, 

la. 8.S0 

11291 Paaqnale Celll, AC, Boffalo. 

N. Y 9.00 

11292 P. Santanfalo, Thoraaa, W. Va. 2.00 

11293 Howard Harria. Allegan, Mich. 10.00 

11294 H. Pfeiffer. Detroit, Mich... 100.00 

11295 FSR Branch. Eaat Chicago, Ind. 25.00 

11296 J. Le Panrre, RC, Zanearille, 

Ohio 19.00 

11297 Wm. Lavine, RC, New Orleans, 

U 1.00 

11298 J. Suhl. RC, New Orleana, U. 2.00 

11299 B. Haberman, RC, New Orloana, 

U 1.00 

11300 A. Aaailbarc, TD, St. Louis. 

. Mo 1.00 

11301 L. Sidorakia, RC, Warren. O. 7.00 

11302 E. C. Unn, BrookUne. Bfasa. 5.00 

11303 H. Ungldch. RC, Syraenae. NY 5.00 

11304 Mrs. L. Henker. RC, N. Y. C 7.68 

11305 C. Tirllng. RC, N. Y. C 11.50 

11306 K. Rttblnateln, N. Y. C 2.00 

11307 FSC No. 10, Coll.. N. Y. C. 14.53 

11308 N. Amo. RC, BrooUyn. N. Y. 18.25 
1130P G. V. Summer. McMurray. 

Wash 1.00 

11310 Employeea of Expert Ladiea 

Shoe Co.. Brooklrn. N. Y.... 47.00 
The following contributed: A. 
Cohiai. Cohen, J. Cohen. G. 
Dimartlno. N. Zemoi, A. Sairl< 
^. Umaant .Chiaodino, Condi, 
R. Eapodto, Philip, Gralbo, B. 
Rosenblatt, N. Rabinowits. S. 
S. Rivkind, B. Mark. B. Stnl- 
man, L. Blnm, D. Farber, M. 
Hein, A. Tamaao. I. Oamaa. 
Max, F. Deck, D. DiMunde, 
L. Schittino, ZHberg, Roth. 
Spierer, Anthonj, Waltar, 
Krana, Lipteh. S. Cohen, Rabl* 
nowlta, Hirdiman. Rothenbeig, 
Samari, Bosxiaky, R. Dostzifir, 
Pur, B. Hdn, Pine, Doktoror, 
Muchnick, Anna TaatlUo, K. 
K. Schaechter. 

11311 Mrs. L. MeCate. TD, €Mmgo, 

ni 1.00 

11312 Anonymona. N. Y. C 1.00 

113U S. Naada, RC, Atlantic Oty, 

N. J 8.00 

11314 Stephan Heraa, RC, Atlantic 

aty, N. J 1.00 

11315 Angeloa Bataia, RC, Atlantic 

aty, N. J 2.00 

11316 Mike Burditin. RC, Atlantic 

aty, N. J IM 

11317 Audrey BlariJ, RC, Adnatie 

aty, N. J 1.00 

11318 Kate Opal, RC, AtUntio Oty, 

N. J 1.00 

11319 G. Maarapas. Chicago. ID.... 1.00 

11320 FSR Branch. San Frandaco, 

Cal lOOcOO 

11321 FSR Branch, Peabody, Bfaaa... 100.00 

11322 FSR Branch, Superior, Wis. 50.00 

11323 Youth Day Committee, N.Y.C. 8.75 

11324 FSR Branchc. Binghamton, NY 50.00 

11325 FSR Branch, RC, Erie, Pa. 50.00 

11326 Sugar lalaad Flaniah Faimen, 
Payment. Mich 17.00 

11327 FSC No. 56, Duluth, Mian... 1S.0O 

11328 Theo. Shegaa, RC, Saa Pedro. 

Cal 8.00 

11829 M. Bergman, RC, Uadeakurst. 



R*e,N0, 



Contributors 



L. L 5.00 

11330 Prodncera A Conauraera Co'Op. 

Aaan. TD, Maacutah. 01 5.00 

11331 J. Faafaronl, TD, Norfolk, Va. 5.00 

11332 S. W. Keaton. Agnew. Cal. 5.00 

11333 Fred. Belmaa. White Pldna. 

N. Y 5.00 

11334 Harriet P. Morae. Los An- 

gelea. Cal ^. 2.00 

11335 S. SiiTonen. Sointula. B. C. 2.00 

11336 E. L. Flue. TD, Phil.. Pa. 2.00 

11337 Uthuanian Sec. FSR. BUyn 806.94 

11338 N. Odeaa. Kanaaa City. Mo. 10.00 

11339 M. L. GUckman. RC, Loa An- 

gelea, Cal 5.00 

11340 T. Lomo. RC, San Frandaco, 

Cal 3.00 

11341 Lucy GUI. Portland. Ore 2.00 

11342 Miller Bakery. Lewiaton. Ida. 1.00 

11343 Dr. E. A. Schilling, Lewiaton. 

Ida 1.00 

11344 J. Olaon. Lewiaton, Ua 1.00 

11345 E. Hansen. Lewiaton. Ida 1.00 

11346 L. L. Ditrick, Lewiaton. Ida. 1.00 

11347 C. Serley. LewUtown. Ida... 1.00 

11348 L. Bidiop. Lewiaton, Ida 1.00 

11349 Jease. Lewiaton. Ida 1.00 

11350 Dr. Obrea Picheta, Lewiaton, 

Ida 2.00 

11351 Hungarian Sec, FSR, N. Y. C 91.31 

11352 FSR Branch. TD, MUwankoo, 

Wia. 119.12 

RC 70.60 

11353 Creek Fed, WP. N. Y. C. 100.60 

11354 FSR Branch. Syraenae, N. Y. 57.75 

11355 FSR Branch. RC, Rockf9rd, 

lU 30.10 

11356 FSR Branch. RC, Gary. Ind. 19.85 

11357 Ella Souknp. RC, Chicago. lU. 17.55 

11358 Mike Pohauka, RC, Oakland. 

Cal 10.75 

11359 S. Rubin, Milwaukee, Wla... 10.50 

11360 K. J. Bfalmatrom, RC, Molina, 

HI 8.25 

11361 FSC No. Ill, N. Y. C 2.06 

11362 FSC No. 113. N. Y. C 1.50 

11363 FSC No. 114. N. Y. C 93 

11364 S. Sttbinaky, RC, Holliatoa. 

Maaa 1.00 

11365 J. CodUnd. N. Y. C 1.00 

11366 A. Karpataky. RC, N. Y. C 4.50 

11367 FSR Branch, N. Y. C 292.52 

11368 I. Ldchtman, RC, San Diego. 

CaJ 4.50 

11369 L. Schwarts, RC, N. Y. C... 4.50 

11370 S. Wainionpaa, RC, Irmulco. 

Cal 34.75 

11371 Art Coyle, RC, Fall RiTsr 

Mills. Cal 24.25 

11372 FSC No. 120. Roxbury. Maaa. 17.50 

11373 P. Statena, RC, Newark. NJ 7.75 

11374 H. Leria, Winnipeg. Man 3.(i0 

11375 Jack Vdody, Winnipeg. Maa. .25 

11376 L. Wyckert. Uat, New Bedford, 

Maaa 8.00 

11377 FSC No. 86. Brooklyn. N. Y. 1.02 

11378 A. Mahr. RC, Brooklyn, NY 9.50 
The following contributed: J. 
Gamer. C. Sigmnnd, B. Hirah- 

fdd. W. Charlea. A. Weber. 
Zdler. W. Lange. A. Bfake, 
J. Glatxd, J. Kefer, H. LdUn, 
F. Kasberger, B. Fine, F. 
Schubert. 

11379 E. Cariton. RC, Yaak. Mont. 5.00 

11380 L. Piatt. N. Y. C 1.00 

11381 J. M. Belger, RC, Highwood, 

Cona 2.00 

11382 Wm E. White, RC, New HaTen, 

Conn 3.00 

11383 FSR Braoch. Baltimore. Md. 60.04 

11384 Geo. Ray, (Leraer Lecture) 

Winlock, Waah 52.05 



Roe, No. 



Comtribmfn 



1U8S Jufo-Slar Br. FSR, Milwaakaa. 

Wia. 5.45 

11386 FSR Branch, Stelton, N. J. lOOUW 

11387 Finalah Sodaliat Sodety. RC, 
Muade, Ind 50.00 

11388 U. Frueh, Bd-A!r, Md SM 

11389 Joha L. NdU. Loa Aagdea. 

CaL S.00 

11390 D H ft A R Howell. RC, Quay, 

Fla. 2.00 

11391 FSC No. 89. Bklya, N. Y. U.50 
11891 Coataa N. DougUa, RC, Saata 

BariMra, CaL 16.00 

11393 Joaeph Huxa. RC, New^ York 9.00 

11394 CoU., A. Heikkila. Flor«nton, 

Minn 14.25 

11895 J. Ploadumia, Waltham, Maaa. 1.00 

11396 J. Elonen, Priace Gooive, BC 10.00 

1U97 A. Paarola, Priace CMMrgo, BC 100)0 

11398 U. Vflcauakieae, Radne, Wia. 10.00 

11399 J. W. Burchard, Undeaharat, 

N. Y 24.50 

11400 W. C No. 320. RC, Albany, 

N. Y 8.90 

11401 A. Winogradow, Freehold. NJ 5.00 

11402 Famine Scout anbs, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 20.24 

11408 Jaa. W. Brooka. Van HiU. 

Tenn. 1.00 

11404 L. Sim^Uunaa. RC, Bingham- 

tOB. N. Y 50.00 

11405 Dr. A. Riadler, TD, DaTeaport. 

lofKa 1 .00 

11406 FSR Braach, Aatoria, Oregoa 246.28 

11407 I. Palada, RC, New CaaUe, 

Pa 32,75 

11408 Era N. Rntanen, RC, Wiag, 

No. Dak 12.75 

11409 Wm. Haddad, Harlem Twete, 

Moat 1.50 

11410 E. M. Braune. RC, N. Y. C 50.00 

11411 F. Mder. TD, N. Y. C 10.00 

11412 Geo. Aabd. Saa Fraadaeo, 

CaL 2.00 

11413 FSR Braach, Graad Rapids, 

Mi<li 50.0^1 

11414 R. Boecker, Rochester. N. Y. 1.00 

11415 Wm. Guttke, Rochester, N.Y. 2.00 

11416 A. Nltsch. Rochester, N. Y. 1.75 

11417 J. Nitsch. Rochester. N. Y. 1.00 

11418 Chaa. Eiaeaberg, Rocheatar, 

N. Y 1.00 

11419 M. A. Rothmand. ia memory 

of B. M. R., Rocheater, N.Y. 2.00 

11420 FSC No. 91, Brooklya, N. Y. 8.50 
11481 FSC No. 107, N. Y. C 7.40 

11422 FSC No. 52, Chdsea, Mam... .10 

11423 Wm. F. Westerfidd, (F. S. R. 
Branch). Paterson. N. J.... 500.00 

11424 E. R. May. BrookUne. Maaa. 15.00 

11425 A. Plaaert. RC, Saa Fraadaeo, 

CaL lOM 

11426 FSR Braach. Albany. N. Y... 10.00 

11427 B. Fine, aerdand. Ohio 10.00 

11428 Haaa Skog. TD, Detrdt, Mich. 5.00 

11429 Johanna Rae, Great Falla, 

Mont. 5.00 

11430 E. C. Haabaeh, PhiU.. Pa. 2.00 

11431 A. Hammer, Roalindale, Maaa. 2.00 

11432 J. BueU, TD, Ann Arbor. 

Mich 15.00 

U48S S. Sehaddar. RC, Saa Fraada- 
eo, Cal 14.00 

11434 CoU. A.Wynkoop, Chicago, lU. 6.00 

11435 E. D. Elder, RC, Worthing- 

tan, Ohio 5.00 

Totd for June.... 833345^ 

CORRECnONS: 
Recdpt No. 10649 for 8500.00 was can- 
ceUed aad recdpt No. 11423 wai 
instead. 
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The Hague Conference 



By Karl Radek 

Although the Hague Conference terminated without effecting its cams, the following statement 
of Russia's hopes from the Conference will be read with interest. 



'T^HE French memorandum of June 2 as well as 
-"- the English answer of June 12 aroused a dis- 
cussion in the French press, which together with 
the ahove mentioned notes, throws a certain light 
upon the conference that is to take place at the 
Hague. 

First of all it is interesting to note that the Euglbh 
memorandum emphasizes the sovereign rights of 
the Russian Soviet Government, and warns France 
to make no encroachment upon these rights. We 
greet this part of the English memorandum as a 
significant step forward from the first memorandum 
which was presented to the Russian Delegation in 
Genoa, and which would have meant nothing more 
than the capitulation of Russia, that is, the at- 
tempt to make Russia a colonial country. The 
unmistakable language of the Soviet Delegation 
finally convinced the English Government that 
Soviet Russia was neither Old Turkey, nor Old 
China. The English Government defends the sov- 
ereign right of the Soviet Powers to nationalize 
every sort of property, and it announces that any 
encroachment upon these rights is a contradiction 
to the conditions of Cannes. 

The Paris Temps, the leading organ of French 
imperialism, answers that the sovereign right of 
every Government to nationalize involves also the 
right of foreign capitalists to be indemnified for 
their nationalized property. If the existing Gov- 
ernment has no means of paying these indemnities, 
then its sovereignty must bow to the moneybags. 

We have here a classical example of capitalistic 
"right" in general, whether it concerns a person, 
citizen or nation. ^*Where there is money, there is 
right," announces the Paris Stock Exchanpje sheet. 
We shall not waste anv time answering the capi- 
talistic metaphysics of right with revolutionary 
metaphysics. Instead of discussing the differences 
between proletarian and capitalist **right," we will 
rather talk business, for we think that even the 
French capitalists are interested not so much in 
the abstract right as in concrete interests. 



It is true that at present the Soviet Government 
is not able to pay cash to the French capitalists 
for their offended innocence, even if such an act 
were motivated by the desire to be "just" in the 
capitalistic sense. But if we are unable to pay 
indemnities in cash, you gentlemen are unable to 
support your beautiful rights, your "holy" rights, 
by force. You have been sufficiently convinced of 
that. 

You are able to support your claims only by 
means of a financieU boycott. But in the first 
place your financial boycott will not last forever, 
for if Russia is in need of foreign capital, foreign 
capital is also in need of Russia. For this reason 
foreign capital will not for the sake of past profits 
shut the door to future profits, and the English 
Government is right when it points out in its 
memorandum that if no business relations are es- 
tablished with Soviet Russia in the name of the 
bourgeois governments, various capitalist groups 
will enter into business with it for the sake of 
concessions. 

Secondly, Soviet Russia is an agricultural coun- 
try. One or two good harvests, and its position 
will be strengthened; then it will be less disposed 
to make concessions than it is today. 

In such a case there is no need of a debate on the 
rights of capitalist humanity which were offended 
by the proletarian revolution in Russia, whose con- 
ceptions of right, as expressed in the memorandum 
of May 11, the French Government simply seeks 
to reject and the English Government kindly to 
ignore (as befits noble lords). At the Hague the 
facts must be learned and practical conclusions 
drawn from them. And here is what the facts 
teach us: 

In the first place, although the Soviet Govern- 
ment possesses no bagfuls of gold, it will not 
agree to the restoration of property that was in 
the hands of foreign capitalists. The greater part 
of the Russian metal, coal and oil industries was 
in the hands of foreign capital. The restitution 
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of these industries would mean that the Russian 
Government would be left without coal, without 
iron and without oil, and that it would have to 
buy all these things. This would mean in turn 
that the Russian Government would have to burden 
the Russian peasant with a huge taxation. The 
return of the former foreign-owned industries to 
the foreign capitalists would destroy the industrial 
foundation of the Soviet Government, the basis 
which enables the Soviet Government to direct 
the economic development of Russia. It is use- 
less to make demands which your opponent cannot 
satisfy except by conmiitting suicide. TTie ene- 
mies of Soviet Russia have made every possible 
and impossible accusation against her, but no one 
has yet claimed that Russia intends to commit 
suicide. For this reason, it is better to drop all 
talk of restoration. 

Secondly, such a restoration is impossible be- 
cause in many cases the property in question either 
has been destroyed or would be absolutely worth- 
less to the owner. It is not rational from a tech- 
nical point of view. Thus, for example, the cen- 
tralization of management in the coal mines of 
the Don basin and in the oil industries in Baku, 
which before the revolution were distributed in a 
chaotic manner, may be looked upon as a great 
technical step in advance, which may become such 
a source of income as to render compensation pos- 
sible later on. For this reason, the demand that 
these be returned to their former foreign capitalist 
owners seems to be an act of stupidity or the game 
of banking interests that seek to buy out the rights 
of the former property owners in Russia and at the 
same time to negotiate with the Russian Govern- 
ment and get concessions from it favorable to their 
respective Stock Exchanges. That is why it is 
impractical from an economic point of view even 
to speak of a return of these individual former 
properties. 

Thirdly, the question of indemnity as well as the 
question of debts are rather questions of the pos- 
sibilities and the paying capacity of the Russian 
Government in the future. If the experts of the 
capitalistic countries wanted to distinguish them- 
selves from the diplomatic know-nothings who un- 
fortunately so often speak in the name of these 
countries, instead of wasting time in idle talk 
about property rights, they would ask the Soviet 



Delegation: ^'What branches of industry does the 
Soviet Government intend to keep for itself and 
what other branches of industry is it ready to 
lease?" Secondly, they would ask the Soviet 
Delegation for the most favorable conditions upon 
which the former foreign property owners in Rus- 
sia could receive their old undertakings on a con- 
cessionaire basis, if the Soviet Government were to 
oecide to keep these in its own possession; or on 
what basis it would grant new concessions. It 
should be clear that the Soviet Government, being 
interested in the attraction of foreign capital, 
would not proceed to boycott the old owners who 
are already well acquainted with their former ac- 
tivities, lliirdly, the experts would state on what 
conditions and to what extent the capitalist groups 
which they represent would be willing to furnish 
credit to the Soviet Government If they really 
desire to do business with Russia and not merely to 
receive '*rights*' which would become the object of 
speculation on the Stock Exchange, they will and 
must understand that even for dieir own benefit 
it is necessary to improve Russian transportation 
and the Russian financial apparatus. 

Fourthly, in the question of debts concrete lan- 
guage should be used, based upon concrete facts. 
Russia is financially bankrupt A bankrupt always 
pays only a certain percentage of his debts, and he 
pays them not at once, but only after a certain 
time has passed, during which his creditor helps 
him get on his feet, for otherwise the creditor, vdth 
all his **rights," would have about the same chance 
of getting his interests paid as a normal mortal has 
of seeing his own ears without looking into the 
mirror. The Soviet Delegation is going to the 
Hague to talk business for 3ie very reason that it is 
a Delegation sent by a proletarian Government, 
and that it consists of Communists. It knows that 
it is useless to argue with capitalist representatives 
about principles. It did announce the principles 
at Genoa, namely at the moment when the capital- 
ist representatives, instead of avowing their 
predatory appetites, proclaimed their principles. 
At the Hague, however, the Soviet Delegation will 
only talk business. The only question is whether 
the representatives of the capitalist world will 
display as much interest in business. In such 
case it vnll be possible to come to a settlement 
while each party retains its principles. 



The Trial of the "Social Revolutionaries" 

By L. SosNOVSKY 

An interesting imaginary conversation between a Russian Communist and a German Social- 
Democrat, which requires no special comment, and of which the first instalment appeared in our 
Uist issue. The Semionov mentioned here is not to be mistaken for Ataman Semionov of Siberia. 

Social Democrat: But are the statements of eign attorneys will be present, must show whether 

Semionov true? I heard that he was a renegade, Semionov has told the truth, and whether Chernov 

Cheka agent, a traitor. and Co. are guflty of slander. I personally know 

Communist: The main public trial, at which for- that all the allegations made by Semionov have 
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already been corroborated by about a dozen of the 
defendant Social Revolutionaries. The Social Revo- 
lutionary leaders have simply continued their old 
lies and this time they fooled their friends, Van- 
dervelde, Rosenfeld, Theodore Liebknecht and 
others. 

Social Democrat: Wherein does the great decep- 
tion lie? 

Communist: Chernov and Co. have apparently 
succeeded in convincing Vandervelde and others 
that the entire Bolshevik prosecution is based sole- 
ly upon Semionov's pamphlet Furthermore, that 
Semionov's allegations deserve no confidence, be- 
cause he is a deserter, a renegade, a traitor. Should, 
however, at the main trial a single person, Semion- 
ov, say "yes", and 47 defendants say *'no", then 
the impression would be made that Semionov's 
allegations are nothing more than a false denun- 
ciation, a disgraceful slander. Chemow counted 
upon the old pre-revolutionary tradition, that the 
defendants would refuse to make any de- 
clarations whatever before the tribunal. At the 
main trial, he hoped that they would pronoOnce 
thundering denunciations against the Bolsheviks. 
But only three or four members of the Central 
Committee have refused to give evidence. These 
were the leaders of the terrorists (Gotz, Donskoy 
and others). All the terrorists, however, those 
who left the Social Revolutionary Party, and those 
who remained in it, made detailed declarations, 
which corroborate those of Semionov in all par- 
ticulars. Some of these terrorists are old members 
of the Social Revolutionary Party, workers who 
under the Tsarist regime spent a dozen years in 
Siberia at hard labor, because of their party mem- 
bership. I believe one of them has been in the 
Social Revolutionary movement since 1899. 

Social Democrat: But why do those who re- 
mained in the Social Revolutionary Party make de- 
positions so ruinous to their leaders? Moreover, 
don't they run the danger of being punished by 
the tribunal on the basis of their deposition? 
Could they not all, like Gotz, refuse to make any 
declarations whatever? 

Communist: Two sorts of men will appear be- 
fore the tribunal. On the one hand, brave fighters 
who attack their enemy with bomb or revolver, but 
who also boldly sacrifice their own lives for the 
cause which they think just. On the other hand, 
there will appear miserable politicians, cowardly 
hyenas, who send others to death only to repudiate 
their own comrades for fear of consequences. The 
former were of the opinion that the Bolsheviks 
were causing the ruin of the country, and that for 
this reason, the Bolshevik leaders must be killed 
even at the cost of their own lives. To this group 
belong: Semionov, Konopleva, Yefimov, Kono- 
nov, Ussov and others. When they read in the 
newspapers of the cowardly repudiation by the 
Social Revolutionary Central Committee, immedi- 
ately after the terroristic acts had been perpetrated, 
they asked themselves: // the assassination of Volo* 
darsky was beneficial to the revolution, why does 



the Central Committee repudiate this revolutionary 
act? If the assassination of Volodarsky was no 
revolutionary act, why did the same Central Com- 
mittee order the assassination? But they received 
no frank or honest answer from the leaders. Their 
position then became uncertain. And when they 
saw how great the indignation of the masses was 
against the attempts on the lives of Lenin and 
Volodarsky, they understood that the Central Com- 
mittee had commissioned old revolutionary fight- 
ers with a counter-revolutionary deed. For this 
reason they decided to tell the truth. 

Social Democrat: But who is this Semionov? 
Why is he so slandered? 

Communist: Semionov is still a young man. He 
played no important part in the party until the 
Revolution came. But in his fourteenth year he 
joined a revolutionary organization. At fifteen he 
already sat in a Tsarist prison. After this arrest 
he dedicated himself wholly to revolutionary work. 
He worked chiefly in the fighting-division (not 
literary or agitational work) . So, for example, he 
organized the escape from the Riga prison, etc. The 
November Revolution roused his indignation. The 
dispersion of the Constituent Assembly made him 
an irreconcilable enemy of the Bolsheviks. There- 
after he organized the illegal groups that used 
armed force against the Bolsheviks. Being very 
energetic, brave and trustworthy, he enjoyed the 
unlimited confidence of the party. The party ap- 
pointed him leader of the central fighting organ- 
ization. Such posts were filled by the Social Revo- 
lutionary Party with absolutely trustworthy men. 
In 1918, after the repudiation by the Central Com- 
mittee of the terror organized by itself, Semionov 
decided to quit the party. At that time a whole 
group, Narod (People), quit the Social Revolu- 
tionary Party. In 1919, he, together with a group 
of comrades, proposed to the Soviet staff to send 
them to the Southern front against General Deni- 
kin. At that time they demanded in the most ener- 
getic manner that they be assigned the most danger- 
ous tasks; for example, to get behind the enemies' 
lines, to organize explosions, attack higher com- 
mands, etc. After the liquidation of the Denikin 
front, Semionov went to the Polish front Here 
too he reached the enemies' lines. There he was 
arrested. He gained the confidence of Soviet Rus- 
sia's worst enemy, the White Guard Savinkov,* 
learnt his plans, and returned to Russia with im- 
portant information. In 1920 he decided to join 
the Communist Party. As an honest and brave 
man he first related his counter-revolutionary past, 
at the same time revealing the past of his party. 
Only after he had staked his life several times for 
the cause of the Bolsheviks, did he feel that he had 
acquired the right to membership in the Commun- 
ist Party. Judge for yourself whether Semionov 
is a man to be bought or bribed, or who can be 
forced to make a false affidavit. 



♦Through a strange coincidence seventeen years ago this 
same Savinkov occupied the same position of chief or- 
ganizer of the terrorist activities of the Social Revolution- 
ary Party, then fighting against the Tsar. — ^Ed. 
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Social Democrat: Indeed, he is a very interest- 
ing person. A marvelous fate. First he organizes 
an attempt on Lenin's life, then he joins the ranks 
of the Leninists. 

Communist: It is a fact that the great majority 
of those who have shown that they fight and die 
for their ideas, have left the Social Revolutionary 
Party. All that the Social Revolutionary Party 
can boast of now are miserable scoundrels and 
petty intriguers who receive their pay from the 
Paris and Prague Exchanges. 

Social Democrat: Are there other men like 
Semionov on trial? 

Communist: A very interesting case is that of 
Gregory Ratner. He was a high official in the 
Social Revolutionary Party (Secretary of the Mos- 
cow Committee and member of the Party Central 
Bureau). His sister, Eugenie Ratner, member of 
the Central Committee of the Social Revolutionary 
Party, is one of the chief defendants. Like Sem- 
ionov, Ratner was a bitter enemy of the Soviet 
Power. Later, he realized his mistakes, and volun- 
teered as a Red Guard for the front. There he 
turned Communist. Being a man of rare modesty, 
he refused to accept any office in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and in spite of his high education, he now 
works as an ordinary railroad worker. Just now, 
Ratner has made depositions not only against the 
members of the Central Conmoittee of &e Social 
Revolutionary Party, but also against his sister, 
revealing the participation of the Central Commit- 
tee in the assassination of Volodarsky. 

Social Democrat: Will Semionov and others 
also have to defend their past activities, or will 
they be spared because of their Communist mem- 
bership? 

Communist: Semionov, Konopleva and Ratner 
are also among the defendants. Ratner even de- 
clared that only upon this condition would he 
make any depositions. This group, however, will 
not be defended by Vandervelde and Co., but by 
the leading Communists, Bukharin, Pokrovsky and, 
if I am not mistaken, also by Clara Zektin. Be- 
sides these, there is another category of defend- 
ants; for example, one of the persons mentioned 
in Semionov's pamphlet was arrested because he 
had participated in a military conspiracy against 
the Soviet Power; at present this person is a non- 
partisan and serves faithfully in the Red Army. 
He declared that everything diat Semionov alleges 
against him in his pamphlet is true, and that he is 
ready to su£Fer the consequences for his past ac- 
tivities. He refused, however, to say anything 
against other persons. But when he was confront- 
ed with the Berlin organ of the Social Revolution- 
aries, Golos Rossiyi (the **Voice of Russia"), this 
man was filled with indignation against the down- 
right lies of Chernov, and declared himself ready 
to furnish evidence and to tell the truth about the 
Central Committee of the Social Revolutionary 
Party. 

Social Democrat: It seems therefore that the 
position of the foreign attorneys for the defense 
is not one to be envied. They had simply been 



deceived and persuaded to take over the defence. 
They think that the Moscow trial is a mere mockery 
and that they can beat the Bolsheviks with ease. 

Communist: Neither do I envy the attorneys. 
Thousands of Red Guard workers of Moscow will 
be present in the court-room. Their glances of 
contempt alone will make the lawyers nervous. 
Just think this over: You are a Social Democratic 
worker, and I'm a Communist worker; I ask you 
how many Social Democrats are to be found in 
the prisons of the bourgeois countries of Europe? 

Social Democrat: I must admit that I have not 
heard of any such cases. 

Communist: But have you heard that thousands 
of Communist workers in every "democratic" coun- 
try are languishing in prison? 

Social Democrat: Yes, I have heard of this. 

Communist: Now, listen. The workers of Mos- 
cow will ask Vandervelde and Co. why they do 
not appear for the defense of the true revolution- 
ary workers of Western Europe, and why they 
raise no finger to free them from the bourgeois 
prisons. Why did they come to Russia to defend 
the counter-revolutionaries, the enemies of Uie 
Soviet Power, the enemies of the Proletarian Revo- 
lution, the murderers of Volodarsky? Why? 

Social Democrat: Indeed, I do not envy Van- 
dervelde. But perhaps the policy of the Social 
Revolutionary Party has become more revolution- 
ary than it used to be in 1918? 

Communist: No! The form has perhaps changed, 
but the counter-revolutionary spirit has remained 
the same. But of that we shall speak another time. 



Telegram on the Trial 

The following radio relating to the attorneys of 
the Social Revolutionaries has been received from 
Moscow: 

In the trial of the Social Revolutionaries, Zetkin, 
Muna and Bokanyi will represent the Executive 
Council of the Communist International; Sadoul 
and Kohn will represent those former Social Revo- 
lutionaries now supporting the Soviet Power; 
Frossard, Smeral, Sadoul, Bell and Jordanov will 
act as experts. 

Radek, Kohn. 



Telegram to Anatole France 

Anatole France, 

c/o Humanite, Paris. 

On the eve of the opening of the trial of the 
Social Revolutionaries, the Soviet Government, 
with which you interceded on behalf of the ac- 
cused on the ground of one-sided information 
whose purpose was to take advantage of your good 
faith, invites you to attend the proceedings. The 
Soviet Government would be pleased to be able to 
welcome you here, and the representatives of the 
French Communist Party in Moscow join in this 
request of the Russian proletarian government. 
Moscow, June 5th. ZiNOViEv, Frossard. 
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Four Years of the Red Army 

A Short Historical Sketch. 



OETWEEN the workers* groups of the Red 
^^ Guard in Petrograd, Moscow, the Donetz 
Basin, and in the Urals, in the months from 
March to May, 1017 — to the regular divisions of 
die Red army of the present day there lies a 
path of hard experience, a path that finally led 
through victories and defeats to the termination 
of all internal and external fronts. 

The Tsar's army was overtaken by the same 
fate as all of the old Russia; the germs of dis- 
int^ation were present in it long before the 
March Revolution. The peasantry, tired of the 
war, whose aims were unsympathetic to them, 
were already beginning in May and June 1916 to 
leave the trenches and to fraternize with and 
desert to the enemy. The revolution gave the 
final blow to the old army as an organization, 
which proceeded to crumble into the elements of 
which it was composed; the working class, how- 
ever, which had inherited not only the govern- 
ing power but also the questionable legacy of 
the old regime, found itself facing the task of 
creating a Red Army of workers and peasants, 
under the immediate pressure of the events of war. 
What is the history of the formation of this army? 
What are the results of the four years of revolu- 
tion? 

First Stage: from March to November 

On February 24, 1917, strikes broke out in 
Petrograd; after short encounters with the police 
the troops went over to the people. The Red 
flag of revolution was raised over the palaces of 
the Tsar. But at this time the army, constituted, 
in the main, of peasants, which had so unanim- 
ously rebelled against its "Supreme Master ' had 
;no revolutionary organization. The proletariat, 
which in reality was the driving power in this 
revolutionary blow, had no mass party; the only 
power of organization lay in the hands of the 
liberal bourgeoisie, to whom the power now pas- 
sed. The general enthusiasm could, to be sure, 
smooth over all antagonisms for a time, but it 
could not eliminate the conditions making for 
class war; the formation of an armed force of its 
class was the chief task of the proletariat. The 
workers at Petrograd and other industrial centers 
already began to arm themselves on the day after 
the March Revolution, and to form the first troops 
of the workers' guard. The protests of the gov- 
ernment and of the Soviet still dominated by the 
Mensheviks can no longer hold up the course of 
events, and already the number of Red Guards 
has risen to ten thousand. When in the July days 
the Bolshevik party meets with defeat, this work 
suffers an interruption; but immediately after the 
Komilov insurrection new workers' batallions are 
formed, drills are held in the factories and works 
and in November the Red Guard, together with 
with the sailors, knock Krassnov and 



Kerensky on the head before the gates of 
Petrograd. Moscow and the provinces do not lag 
behind Petrograd; in the Urals there have been 
"Fighting Organizations of the People" since 
June, which have their own staff, subject to the 
party committee, and a firm basis is thus afforded 
for the passing of the power into the hands of 
the workers; Odessa and Moscow already have 
their Red Guard divisions in April. Parallel with 
this spontaneous movement there proceeds among 
the most advanced workers, beginning as early as 
March, 1917, the formation of a military organ- 
ization of the Petrograd Committee of the Bol- 
sheviki; commimications have been established 
between all the regiments and detachments of the 
Petrograd garrison, as well as groups formed 
and revolutionary work among the masses begun. 
Earlv in May connections with the provinces and 
the Iront have been made and the Petrograd Mil- 
itary Commission becomes an All-Russian Center. 
The inability of the Kerensky Government to help 
the provinces, their treasonable agrarian policy 
and the desire of the masses for the termination 
of the war, create a situation in which the military 
organization has the greatest difficulty in prevent- 
ing a premature uprising. In the July days 
after the unsuccessful Bolshevik revolt, the 
organization is destroyed. But the work of mili- 
tary preparation is continued and strengthened 
"illegally" and, simultaneously with the arming 
and grouping of the masses of the proletariat, 
as well as of the soldiers, a far-reaching, success- 
ful campaign is inaugurated at the front and also 
in the rear. November approaches. The Military 
Organization draws up the plan for an uprising, 
sends Commissars to the troops of the Petrograd 
garrison, with the aid of the latter takes possession 
of the stores of arms and munitions, and retains 
control of the insurrection. 

The Red Guard, which arose everywhere dur- 
ing this first period of the organized armed pro- 
letariat, constituted a firm nucleus for the forma- 
tion of the future Red Army. These troops were 
prepared, steeled in the fire of insurrections, for 
a hard task of battle. 

Second Stage: From November to the Decree 
Creating the Red Army 
The street fights in Petrograd and the still more 
bitter fights in Moscow, where the revolutionary 
garrison had to force the yunker* troops out of 
die Kremlin and drag them one by one from 
houses in which they had taken refuge, ended 
with the victory of the revolution. Kerensky is 
able to recall only a few Cossack regiments from 
the front, under the command of General Krass- 
nov. They are beaten by the Red Guards out- 
side Petrograd in stubborn encounters. About the 

♦Cadets (young military students) were called **yttn- 
kers". 
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middle of November the headquarters are taken 
over by Comrade Krylenko and the counter-revol- 
utionaries attempt to gain a foothold in the border 
regions. Kaledin gathers together regiments of 
officers in the Don region, Dutov occupies Oren- 
burg, Petliura and Vinnichenko convoke the Uk- 
rainian Rada, Semionov is in Siberia and Dovbor- 
Musnitski in White Russia. The workers' troops of 
the Red Guard rush into serious battles. Petersburg 
alone sends ten thousand men to the Don front; 
the Moscow and Ural workers are not outdone 
by those at Petersburg; revolutionary enthusiasm 
spurs these masses on to battle against the well 
organized enemy, whose forces consist frequently 
of officers only, and are led by famous military 
specialists. Poor training, weak discipline, and 
unorganized actions by small indepenent units — 
these peculiarities of the first stage of any pop- 
ular army — were also characteristic of our first 
volunteer detachments. But these defects are neut- 
ralized by an iron will to conquer, by obstinacy, 
by the initiative of the fighters and by the support 
of the workers and peasants who join them in 
masses. After four months of combat our troops 
take Kiev (January, 1918), occupy Orenburg, de- 
feat Kaledin's forces at Taganrog, Alexeyev's 
troops at Rostov, and Dovbor-Musnitski at Rog- 
achev and Shlobin, and before the middle of April 
all the Ukraine, and the Don region, the Urals and 
Siberia are in the power of the Workers' and 
Peasants' Government. The latter now issues in 
rapid succession a number of decrees on peace, on 
the abolition of private property, as well as on the 
abolition of differences of rank and station; peace 
negotiations begin with Austria and Germany. 

What has meanwhile been going on in the Tsar's 
army? 

The commanders for the most part, especially 
those of higher rank, were enemies of the workers' 
revolution. The soldiers take demobilization in 
their own hands. The army was crippled from 
within, and no armed force of the revolutionary 
proletariat could be built up upon it. Every 
soldier, whether he was a worker or a peasant, 
exhausted by the four years of warfare, necessarily 
had to be brought back to his accustomed work and 
to be remade in it before he could enter the new 
army that was to be built in the interests of the 
workers and peasants; the troops remaining at 
the front were completely disorganized; only a few 
Lettish regiments and detachments, in which the 
influence of the Bolsheviks was particularly strong, 
formed the sole strength remaining from the 
old army, upon which one could depend. The 
great masses were pouring back to their homes, 
and on their way destroyed the already feeble 
transportation facilities of the Republic. 

On February 18 the Germans unexpectedly re- 
sume their advance and occupy Dvinsk; early in 
March they take Pskov and advance rapidly on 
Petersburg. The troops at the front flee without 
offering the least resistance. The Red Guard of 
the Petersburg proletariat in a single night calls 
into life whole regiments of workers. In the 



Smolny Institute a general staff is created. Twen- 
ty-four hours later armed trains and artillery pro- 
ceed to the front, and after two days more the 
first cavalry division sets forth. "The Socialist 
fatherland is in danger," Comrade Lenin announ- 
ces in his proclamation. Red Petersburg receives 
its baptism of fire and forces the German advance 
to halt. An armistice is called, which leads to the 
peace of Brest-Litovsk. The entire situation of 
the Republic indicated the urgent necessity of 
creating a regular Red Army. The 'principle of 
universal military service was not in accord, how- 
ever, with the attitude of the masses for the 
moment; as a provisional measure the principle 
of voluntary military service is applied and the 
local Soviets display the greatest initiative. After 
this question has been elaborated in the All- 
Russian Collegium for Organizing a Red Army, 
and after the fundamental points of the decree 
have been approved by the Soldiers' Sections of 
the Third Congress of Soviets, the Council of Peo- 
ple's Commissars issued the Decree on the Organi- 
zation of the Red Army, the army of the workers 
and peasants. 

Third Stage: The Red Army and Voluntary 
Military Service {February to June, 1918) 

The decree issued on February 23, 1918, in- 
cludes the following statement: 

'The new army is to be created from the con- 
scious and organized elements of the working 
class. It is to be the foundation on which the 
standing army is to be succeeded in the near future 
by an arming of the entire population, and is to 
serve as a support for the approaching social revo- 
lution in Europe." 

With this decree the foundations are laid for a 
regular army of the proletariat The workers and 
Red Guards constituted the kernel of the new for- 
mation, and gathered about them volunteers from 
among the working masses; thus there arose, si- 
multaneously with the military operations, in- 
creasing more and more in extent, the first sec- 
tions of the Red Army. At the same time local 
organs of supervision are formed, without which 
a transition to Universal Military Service would 
be impossible; furthermore, schools are estab- 
lished to prepare instructors for the workers' and 
peasants' army; old, experienced military special- 
ists are engaged for the work. The All-Russian 
Executive Committe, on the basis of Comrade 
Trotsky's report of April 22, sanctioned the de- 
crees on the organization of War Conmiissariats 
in the villages, counties, provinces and cities, for 
the purpose of carrying out an efficient military 
training of the workers and peasants, and pro- 
vided that the volunteers shall be obliged to un- 
dergo a training period of one-half year in the 
Red Army; at the same time the right of the 
troops to elect their officers is abolished and the 
number of instruction courses for army officers is 
increased. Finally, the Fifth Congress of Soviets 
establishes the necessary centralization of military 
organization, and war is declared against all 
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independent military actions (June 5, 1918). 

The formation of the Red Army continues to 
progress during the bloody struggle in Ukraine 
and on the Don. The bourgeoisie of the entire 
world hastens to the aid of its Russian brothers. 
Petlura, with the aid of German and Austrian 
regiments, takes possession of the Ukraine and 
Crimea; the vacillating policy of the irresponsible 
Petlura soon compels the Germans to replace him 
with Hetman Skoropadski. Krassnov, who had 
taken Kaledin's place, occupies Rostov, Novoros- 
sisk and the entire Donets Basin. In Georgia and 
Baku, with the benevolent approval of the English 
garrison, the Mensheviks take charge of affairs. 
Our troops, as yet insufficiently supplemented by 
volunteers, wage a stubborn fight; the detachment 
of Comrades Sivers and Kividze — ^both die the 
death of heroes — acquire eternal fame in the fight 
against the Haidamaks* and Krasnov. The Czecho- 
slovak uprisings in Tambov and Kozlov are the 
links in the chain forged by the Entente to throttle 
the Russian workers' revolution. The external and 
internal fronts require reserves and replacements. 
The principle of voluntary service does not suffice 
to fill these demands. The organs of control have 
now been organized, and officers are present in 
sufficient numbers, and therefore the first order of 
mobilization is issued on July 28, 1918. From 
the standpoint of the conduct of afifairs during 
recent events, this entire period, up to the creation 
of the Revolutionary Council of War of the Re- 
public, as well as of the single field staff attached 
to it, is characterized by a multifarious division 
of power, by duplication, by great powers in the 
hands of single groups, commanders-in-chief, heads 
of individual detachments and sections, etc. Al- 
ready in February, at the time of the German ad- 
vance, the Supreme Council of War had been 
formed as an administrative center of organiza- 
tion against the enemy in the West It was con- 
cerned only with the events in the west. The 
creation of internal fronts and lines of defense 
made it imperative to create a new strategic body 
from the operative section of the staff of the 
Moscow War Area. If we add to this the staff 
of the Field Headquarters and finally also the 
All-Russian Supreme Staff, together with the still 
existing administration of the General Staff, the 
necessity for concentration becomes apparent, and 
this concentration was effected by the creation of 
the Revolutionary Council of War; this period is 
therefore characterized at the Center by a lack of 
unity and decision, and in the provinces by a burn- 
ing initiative of the lower organs and the creation 
of more or less isolated sectors. 

Fourth Stage: From the Czecho-Slovaks to 
Kolchak (July, 1918— March, 1919) 
The Czecho-Slovak army, consisting of 30,000 
men and eight batteries of three-inch guns, armored 
trains, and an air squadron, was to be transported 
to the French front by way of Vladivostok. The 
causes of the Czecho-Slovak insurrection were suf- 



* Ukrainian nationalists. 



activity of the French and Elnglish Governments 
in supporting this army, particularly its officers, 
is not open to dispute. On May 29 the Czecho- 
slovaks took Penza; reinforced by all the counter- 
revolutionary forces of the Urals and Siberia, they 
then occupy Samara, Simbirsk, Ufa, and Yeka- 
terinburg; thereafter their advance on Moscow 
begins. On July 28 they take Kazan, where our 
gold supply and great powder stores fall into 
their hands. At about the same time, Anglo-Amer- 
ican detachments seize Murman and the Whi:e Sea 
region and send their flotillas up the Dvina. A num- 
ber of insurrections in our rear, and the attempt 
of the Left Social-Revolutionaries, displeased by 
the Brest peace, to seize power in Moscow as 
well as Muraviev's adventure at the front, put 
the republic in an extremely grave position. Con- 
nections between the front and rear were proven 
in this period to be quite firm. The country was 
transformed into a military camp. Conscriptions of 
workers are made in Moscow and Petrograd and 
later in the provinces, masses of non-commissioned 
officers and former officers formed the necessary 
kernel of the army; the mobilzation of all party 
forces raised the morale of the Red Army men; 
the army loses the last vestiges of its improvised 
character and under the leadership of General 
Tukhachevsky (conmiander of the First Army), 
the first Red divisions march eastward. The re- 
covery of the Volga and the Urals from the Whites 
was quickly accomplished, and on January 22, 
1919 our troops united after the fall of Orenburg 
with the troops of Red Turkestan. 

The mass mobilizations made it necessary to 
expand all the central provisioning organs and to 
create extraordinary military supply organs. The 
central provisioning administration, the national 
army administration, the national military super- 
vision, the National Quartermaster's Department 
and the central economic administration were 
reconstructed, placed in charge of a specialist and 
two commissars, and immediately began organiz- 
ing a planful provisioning of the divisions in 
process of formation. The Supreme Military In- 
spection and the Bureau of Military Commissars 
develop the greatest energy; the former in the con- 
trol and organization of military affairs in the 
localities, the latter in the distribution of the 
mobilized political workers and in guiding the 
activities of the commissars. The Chief Commis- 
sar for Military Schools speedily creates a system 
of short time courses. Hundreds, nay, thousands 
of workers, who passed through the fire of the first 
revolutionary struggle completed their military 
training in these schools. The first Red com- 
manders appear on the Czecho-Slovak front as 
early as August 15; later they arrive at all the 
other fronts. In the severest moments that the 
Republic was obliged to undergo, they were the 
strongest prop and imbued our army with the 
necessary aggressiveness. After the East and 
South fronts had been formed, the Revolutionary 
ficiently explained at the time, and we may be ex- 
cused from dwelling further on them now. The 
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Council of War of the Republic was established 
6n September 2 under the chairmanship of Com- 
rade Trotsky; all questions of national defense 
are centered in this institution. It organizes the 
northern and western front, liquidates countless 
centers of operation and consolidates their func- 
tions in the Field StafiF of the Republic. The 
formation of new military units corresponding to 
the country's resources, technology and transporta- 
tion — in a word the entire military and peace work 
of the General StafiF— is a heavy burden on the 
Republic's StafiF. In order to increase the per- 
formance of all the economic institutions of the 
country as much as possible and to strengthen its 
military forces, the Council of Labor and Defense 
was established under the chairmanship of Com- 
rade Lenin late in October; on the fronts and in 
the armies appropriate revolutionary councils of 
war are created which contribute in great measure 
to the raising of the authority of the commanders 
and to the utilization of local resources for the 
army's requirements. This internal organizing 
process m the army coincides with new successes 
of the Red arms. Toward the end of November, 
after the fall of William II, the German troops 
begin to evacuate our territory. Without encoun- 
tering any resistance the Red Army occupies Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Lithuania, White Russia and then 
also Ukraine. At the end of the period we are 
now considering there is at our disposal an army 
of more than one million men, of whom six hun- 
dred thousand constitute the fighting strength; in 
the provinces supplementary divisions were formed, 
but the following situation developed at the front: 
in the east, Kolchak, after dispersing the remnants 
of the Constituent Assembly, proclaims himself 
ruler of Russia (November 2, 1918). He do^ 
not limit himself to enrolling officers and Cossack 
detadmients, but also conscripts the Siberian peas- 
antry, obtains money and weapons from the En- 
tente and prepares an ofifensive against Moscow 
for the Spring. In the south, Krassnov threatens 
Tsaritsin more than once during the Summer and 
Fall of 1918, finally pushes back our troops and 
threatens Voronezh; in the north, Chaikovsky, 
aided by the English troops, occupies Archangel, 
proceeds southward along tfie railroad line and 
the Dvina to give aid to the Czecho-Slovaks and 
occupies the northern shores of Lakes Onega and 
Ladoga; in the west the advance guard of the En- 
tente, consisting of Letts, Esthonians and Poles, 
takes Riga and Narva, and later also Pinsk, Vilna 
and Baranovichi. The ring of the blockade tightens 
on all sides. The worst days of the Republic are 
at hand. Kolchak is the first to attempt to seize 
the power. 

Fifth Stage: Kolchak and Denitdn 
In March, 1919, Kolchak advances rapidly to 
the Volga with 300,000 bayonete, 6,000 sabres, 700 
guns and 2,500 machine guns. Soviet Russia s 
peasantry very quickly grasped the significance of 
this oflFensive; behind Kolchak stood the big landed 
proprietor and behind him the tsarist uriadnikf; 

tVillage constable. 



the Communist Party sends its best party workers 
to the Volga. "All to the East!" is the slogan of 
defense. All the available forces are placed at 
the disposal of the Commander on the East front, 
S. S. Kamenev*; on April 25 (encounter at Bugu- 
ruslan) begins the retreat of the shattered divi- 
sions of the "Supreme Ruler," who had been rec- 
ognized by all the nations of Europe. The Red 
volunteers have done much to bring about this 
result; they occupy Irkutsk, capture Kolchak and 
shoot him (February 7, 1920). 

At the moment of the greatest exertions of our 
forces gaainst Kolchak, Denikin puts in his ap- 
pearance as Krassnov's successor. He is superior 
to us in his technical equipment, particularly ar- 
tillery and tanks, presents from our former "Al- 
lies." He has under him a well organized, pow- 
erful and able cavalry, is favored by the general 
situation (the attitude of the wealthy peasants 
of southeastern Russia), and thus he advances 
(beginning May, 1919) in order to unite as rap- 
idly as possible with Kolchak on the Volga, and 
to take Moscow. Red Tsaritsin, on the flank of the? 
southern front, was a reliable support for the? 
armies fighting Kolchak and Denikin; the latter 
encounters increasingly stubborn resistance as his 
advance proceeds. The mobilization in Ukraine 
and the attitude of a great many of the landed 
proprietors in the region create a new Red front 
in that region, which engages much of Denikin's 
strength. Hoping to accelerate his advance, he 
determines to strike a blow at the heart of the 
Soviet State by means of a cavalry attack. Ma- 
montov commits great depredations and tempo- 
rarily occupies Kozlov and Tambov. "Proleta- 
rians to horse!" is Comrade Trotsky's slogan in 
the formation of a great cavalry army, which is 
enthusiastically complied with. Already on Oc- 
tober 19, Budenny's armies crush Mamontov at 
Voronezh. On the 20th our troops take Orel. 
Budenny's army advances into the center of the 
enemy's forces, cuts them in two and forces them 
to retreat with enormous losses and without ofiPer- 
ing resistance. The eastern portion falls back on 
the White capitals, Rostov and Novorossik, the 
western to the Crimean peninsula; the interven- 
tion of Curzon and of the Entente fleet help Gen- 
eral Wrangel, and we have had to pay heavily for 
not eliminating him at the proper moment. 

The destruction of Yudenitch, near Petrogard, 
the elimination of the northern front and the ab- 
sence of military operations on the Polish fronts 
a£Ford us a short breathing spell lasting until the 
spring of 1920. This period is characterized from 
the standpoint of organization by the great crea- 
tive work of shock-troops, cavalry masses, the 
better training of the new formations, improve- 
ment in the command and technical equipment. 
From the operative standpoint Comrade Kame- 
nev's idea of a thoroughgoing liquidation of the 
fronts is fully carried out in this period. 

* Commander-in-Chief and one of the first organizers of 
the Red Army; not to be mistaken for L. KaBMoer, Chair- 
man of the Moscow Soviet. — Ed. 
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Sixth Stage: Polish War, Wrangel, Internal Fronts 
The fruits of the work of the Red Army on 
the internal labor front do not have time to ma- 
ture. Supported in the most far-reaching manner 
by the Entente, the Poles, together with Petlura 
hasten to utilize this breathing spell by launching 
an offensive on Ukraine, hoping to find us too 
weak to fight; our army had only one-fourth the 
numerical strength of the Polish Army and had 
to retreat at the end of April and to relinquish 
Kiev, Zhitomir and Berdyansk. 

"On to the fight with the Polish Pans*" was the 
battle cry of the Government all through the Rus- 
sian Republic; it found an echo everywhere in 
the country; the Communists set forth in masses, 
followed by tens of thousands of volunteers, while 
trusted regiments and divisions are fetched up 
from all the fronts. The Polish "Pans" receive their 
first blow on the northern section of the Polish 
front; our counter-offensive in Ukraine recaptures 
Kiev; then our armies pierce a line of fortified 
positions 110 versts long, advance, and occupy 
Minsk, Vilna, Molodechno, Bobruisk; Comrade 
Gay's army corps on July 19 destroys powerful 
Polish detachments at Grodno, and advances to 
envelop Warsaw, taking possession of the Polish 
corridor. But the farther we advance the more 
stubborn becomes the Polish resistance; our rear 
does not keep pace with the front; on the other 
hand, the Polish "Pans" conduct a violent agitation 
among the peasant masses against our offensive 
and seek to awaken a national enthusiasm; they 
form fresh infantry and cavalry divisions and on 
August 14, under the walls of Warsaw, after a 
short and powerful drive, take the counter-offen- 
sive, penetrate our front in the north, throw the 
Gay Corps and the Fourth Army into German ter- 
ritory, and our troops are obliged to fall back 
to approximately the position of the present na- 
tional boundary. 

The conclusion of the Polish campaign per- 
mitted us to devote our best energies to fighting 
Wrangel, who had issued from Crimea through 
the isthmus in the spring. There was danger that 
the Donets Basin would be seized by him. By a 
series of crushing blows at Nikopol and Kakhovka, 
Wrangel's forces are smashed and the powerful 
Red Army storms the impregnable fortifications of 
the isthmus of Perekop and the Sivash. Again the 
Soviet flag waved over Crimea. 

The R^ Army proved just as powerful in put- 
ting down mutineers and bandits. Kronstadt, the 
Makhno episode, the Tambov affair, the Savinkov 
and Petlura bands on the western boundary, the 
Finnish adventure in Karelia, all this is torn up 
by the roots and can no longer obstruct the econ- 
omic reconstruction of the country. 

During the four years of war the army, in spite 
of its organizational defects and its weak technique, 
threw back all the onslaughts of world imperial- 
ism. It has forced if not a formal recognition 
(which is also not far off), at least a de facto 
•"Pan" (in Polish "mister" or "lord") is used in Rns- 
sian in the meaning of Polish nobleman. — Ed. 



recognition of the Soviet Republic; it is a perma- 
nent inspiration for the world proletariat in its 
struggle against its oppressors. 

Let us not take up the specifically tactical and 
strategic problems, but simply review briefly what 
has been said: 

In spite of the far-reaching support of the En- 
tente the power of the White Guard generals dis- 
appears as soon as they begin to mobilize masses 
and draw them into their armies; as these armies 
were formed exclusively of officers, they disinte- 
grated as soon as the latter were destroyed. The 
Red fronts in the rear of our enemies were one of 
the decisive factors in our victories. A second 
factor determining the outcome of the struggle 
was the manner in which the Communist Party 
was able to stimulate and increase further and 
further the enthusiasm in the ranks of the Red 
Guard masses. In this enthusiasm we must also 
look for the cause of the irresistible and rapid 
nature of our operations and the elemental force 
of our attack. 

At present our army has been reestablished on 
a peace footing, reduced by one-third, and made 
into a frame for future operations. "When there 
are no fronts, danger is nevertheless not far off," 
Comrade Trotsky said at the Ninth Soviet Con- 
gress. The present events sufficiently prove the 
truth of these words; the adventure in Karelia, the 
attack on the Far Eastern front, the disarmament 
farce in Washington, the cabinet crises in Western 
Europe, all these events are followed with interest 
by the Red Army. "Danger is at hand," there- 
fore there must always be a strong armed force 
ready to give battle at any moment. 

While Soviet diplomacy is straining every means 
of securing a condition of peace, the army is not 
less tensely engaged in improving its quality. 

The strengthening of the technical equipment, 
the growth of the Communist influence, the pre- 
paration and training of soldiers as well as com- 
manders of Red divisions, the amelioration of our 
material situation — ^these are the tasks approached 
by the Ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
and requiring solution to the greatest possible 
extent It is a task that is clearly outlined, de- 
manding great energy, great perseverance, great 
patience. A glorious past is behind us, but a still 
more glorious future awaits us. 

The Great Northern Route 

'T'HE shortest and cheapest way from any 
European port to the markets of Central Asia 
is by the North Cape of Norway, through the 
Kara Straits, and along the mouths of the immense 
rivers of Siberia — the Ob and the Yenisei. This 
route has been known for some centuries now and 
many attempts have been made to use it for com- 
mercial purposes, but the corruption and indiffer- 
ence of the Tsarist Government were formidable 
obstacles in the past, and nothing could be done. 
With the advent of the Soviet Government the 
question became an important business proposition. 
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The first attempt, since the revolution, to make 
practical use of the north sea passage was in 1.918, 
when the Chief Water Transport Commission fitted 
out at Archangel an expedition to the mouths of 
the Ob and the Yenisei, chiefly for the purpose of 
obtaining grain. Then came the work of preparing 
definitely for the commercial use of the sea route. 
To begin with, an organizing body, the "Northern 
Route Committee," was set up and began its work 
in Siberia. This committee consisted of a group 
of specialists and some members of the Communist 
Party interested in the attempt Plans were drawn 
up and a series of radio stations erected along the 
route to help passing shipping with weather reports 
and advice as to direction. At the same time, 
very successful land expeditions were organized to 
explore the northern regions, and to carry out 
scientific research over the whole area. An expedi- 
tion under the direction of Professor Osipov dis- 
covered deposits of graphite to the extent of over 
3,000,000 tons along the river Kureika, a tributary 
of the Yenisei. These deposits could supply the 
whole world requirements of graphite for several 
score years. 

Along the banks of the Stony Tunguska vast 
deposits of coal were found, containing not less 
than 5,000,000 tons of coal. Shipping can get up 
to the very source of the coal. 

Another expedition under Engineer Urantsev 
explored Norilsk, and fpund a very favorable coal 
bed for working, with deposits of 75,000,000 tons 
of coal of a quality equal to the best Cardiff. 
(See Russian Information and Review, No. 7, Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, page 157.) Deposits of copper and 
nickel ores and graphite have also been discovered 
in this district. 

The results of these expeditions have made it 
possible for S. Obruchev, the geologist, to make 
an estimate as to the area of the Tungus coal basin 
and the total quantity of coal to be found there. 
The basin covers all the right bank of the northern 
Yenisei and the valleys of its tributaries, the 
Angara, the Stony and the Lower Tunguska, the 
Kureika, the upper waters of the Piasina, 
Khatanga, and Anabara rivers, right up to the 
western tributaries of the Lena, only a few score 
miles from Lake Baikal. The area covered is 
nearly 400,000 square miles, and the coal bed is 
the richest in the world — three times as large as 
that of North America and more than forty times 
bigger than the Donetz basin. 

The work of the railway building expedition at 
the mouth of the Yenisei is progressing steadily. 
About sixty miles of line is to be laid down between 
Norilsk and Dudinsk to link up the coal basin with 
the quays on the bank of the Yenisei. All the 
necessary surveying has been carried out, the 
sleepers are prepared, and the rails have been 
brought up by river. The timber for building huts 
for the workers and for telephone posts is carried 
to Dudinsk on reindeer sleighs. An expedition was 
sent under the direction of the celebrated polar 
explorer, K. K. Neupokoyev, to investigate port 
and landing conditions in the estuary of the Ob. 



Twenty-five miles north of Nakhodka Bay they 
found another bay — Novyi Port — which is better 
sheltered from the wind; it is a safe and convenient 
anchorage where the work of transshipment should 
be easy. The port of Ust Yeniseisk is being fitted 
up and improved. The harbor has a depth of 
twenty-two fee^ (and warehouse accommodation 
for 4,150 tons of goods. 

Thus the work of establishing the northern sea 
route is going on with energy. The most acute and 
urgent question is that of constructing coaling sta- 
tions on the sea route and on the Ob and Yenisei. 
Foreign firms have begun to make proposals to 
the Commissariat for Foreign Trade for using this 
route; if their plans can be carried out it will be 
to the commercial advantage of Russia and of 
Europe. The business holds out lucrative promises 
and should be safe. The profits made by the 
Norwegian "Siberian Shipping Company for Trade 
and Industry" (1912) were very considerable, and 
the results of the two Kara Sea trading expeditions, 
one from Archangel and one from England, have 
been satisfactory. It is certain that many tempt- 
ing offers will be forthcoming from western Eu- 
rope for use of the shortest water route, from 
western Europe to the very heart of Siberia, China, 
and Mongolia. 

In view of the great commercial possibilities 
presented by this route another Kara Sea expedi- 
tion is about to be undertaken. (For the previous 
expedition from England, see Russian Information 
and Review, No. 3, November 1, 1921, pp. 64^5.) 
Large stores of raw materials — wool, hiiles, 
bristles, etc. — have been accumulated along the 
rivers Ob and Yenisei. The Northern Route Com- 
mittee has been supervising the repair of the river 
fleet which will take cargoes down the Ob to Novyi 
Port, where the cargoes will be loaded on steamers 
for export. The expedition will, as formerly, be 
controlled by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade 
jointly with the Supreme Economic Council, the 
Centrosoyus, and the Ural Foreign Trade Commis- 
sariat 

It is proposed to send abroad, via the Kara Sea, 
10,000 tons of raw materials, in exchange for which 
imports needed by Siberia will be sent in: agri- 
cultural machinery, guns, powder, small shot, axes, 
and other things needed by the peasants. Last 
year the work of purchasing goods for import was 
splendidly carried out by Arcos,* which will do the 
purchasing this year. There will be four or five 
cargo ships from those recently chartered by the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade — the "Trotsky," 
"Yakov Sverdlov," "Arcos," "Vneshtorg," and 
"Brann." 

Last year's Kara Sea expedition tarried 10,000 
tons of goods into Siberia and brought out 5,000 
tons. It will probably be possible to carry out 
the expedition at a lesser cost than that of last 
year; and since its political and economic impor- 
tance is very great there is every reason for under- 
taking it and every hope of its success. 

♦ All-Russian Cooperative Society with Foreign Head- 
quarters at London. 
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Agricultural Machinery Required 



Professor V. G. Gan 



Ploughs 
'T'HE term of service of a plough is generally 
■■• reckoned at ten years. 

For the ten-year period 1906-16 the number of 
ploughs manufactured in Russia and imported 
from abroad was about 8,300,000 in all. This 
number, therefore, would represent the actual num- 
ber of ploughs fit for work in Russia in the year 
1916. At that date, the amount of land under 
the plough in Russia was about 100,000,000 
desyatinas.* 

Since there are no data as to the local distribu- 
tion of ploughs throughout Russia, we have to 
assume a uniform distribution, and that the eleven 
hunger-stricken provinces have the same propor- 
tion of ploughs as the rest of the country. Even 
though we may suppose that there must be local 
diflferences (so that the numerical distribution of 
the ploughs will vary a little from place to place), 
when we are dealing with very large areas and 
very great numbers of ploughs, these differences 
cannot be considerable. 



If we base our estimate as to the actual number 
of ploughs in certain localities in the year 1916 
upon the average amount of land worked by one 
plough, we find, according to the reports of the 
year 1916, that we obtain the following data for 
the hunger-stricken provinces: 



• 1 desyatina equals 2.7 acres. 





Area 




Approximate 




Sown in 


Number 


Number of 


Province. 


Desyatinas. 


of Farms. 


Ploughs. 


Samara . . 


4,098,000 


512,804 


340,000 


Saratov . . 


2,489,000 


435,076 


208,000 


Astrakhan 


730,000 


198,492 


61,000 


Uralsk ... 


279,670 


43,275 


23,000 


Turgai . . 


1,013,000 


140,992 


90,000 


Kazan . . . 


1,634,000 


445,888 


135,000 


Simbisrk . 


1,346,000 


305,513 


112,000 


Ufa 


2,446,000 


500,543 


204,000 


Orenburg 


2,291,000 


344,592 


190,000 


Vyatka . . 


3,003,000 


593,561 


250,000 


Stavropol 


2,092,000 


1784213 


175,000 




21,421,670 


3,698,949 


1,788,000 




ASSEMBLING LOCOMOTIVES FOR RUSSIA 

A photograph taken in the Nydqvist & Holm Works, Trolhatlan, Sweden, where hundreds of locomotiyes were 
made for Russia, with very beneficent effects on Swedish industrial and labor conditions. See also cuts on pages 
77 and 78. 
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The supply of ploughs began to fall ofiF at the 
beginning of the war. During the years 1916- 
1921 inclusive, the supply of new ploughs was 
reduced to the inadequate amount of 900,000 
ploughs for the six years. The average supply 
was 150,000 ploughs per annum, this being only 
20 per cent, of the normal yearly supply of 
ploughs, of the amount which is essential if the 
stock of ploughs in Russia is to be mainlained 
at the 1916 level (assuming that the supply for 
the years 1916-1921 ought to have been the same 
as that for the years 1906-1911). During the last 
five years, the supply of ploughs for the whole of 
Russia has fallen short by the amount of 3,400,000 
ploughs. In other words, the stock of ploughs in 
the country is now 40 per cent, less than the stock 
at the beginning of the year 1916. 

In conformity with these suppositions, we may 
calculate that in the eleven hunger-stricken prov- 
inces the shortage of ploughs at the present date 
is as follows: 

Province. Number of Ploughs. 

Samara 136,000 

Saratov 83,000 

Astrakhan 24,000 

Uralsk 9,000 

Turgai 36,000 

Kazan 54,000 

Simbirsk 45,000 

Ufa 82,000 

Orenburg 76,000 



Vyatka 100,000 

Stavropol 70,000 

Total 715,000 

As regards type of ploughs and eflBciency of 
ploughs, the prevailing need is everywhere the 
same,, if we exclude Vyatka province, and parts 
of Kazan and Simbirsk provinces. Any inequali- 
ties in respect to the distribution among the prov- 
inces can be ascertained when fuller and more 
accurate details have been secured by the local 
councils of the People's Commissariat for Agricul- 
ture. 

In this matter of type and efficiency the require- 
ments for certain kinds of ploughs are as follows: 

No. 
Required. 

Anglo-Bulgarian, the Gena No. 30,000 

Anglo-Bulgarian, the Gena No. 1 55,000 

Anglo-Bulgarian, the Gena No. 2 10,000 

One-shared Plough made in the Ryazan 

Factory, Trademark R Shch 20,000 

Sachs swing Plough, Trademark R 6. . . 30,000 
Sachs Plough with Fore-Beam, Trade 

mark DM 7 45,000 

Sachs Plough with Fore-Beam, Trade- 
mark DM 8 5,000 

The Citizen 25,000 

The Reform and the Ideal, Trademarks 5-8 20,000 

Total 240,000 
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SKETCH MAP OF SOUTHERN SWEDEN 

to show how far-reaching have been the effects of the 
Ruaeian orders for locomotives. Material flowed into 
Stockholm and Trolhattan from all the poinU shown on 
the map. 



Tractors 

In estimating the number of tractors needed 
for the famine-stricken provinces,^ we are guided 
by the following considerations. 

The general cultivated area of these provinces 
was estimated at 24,000,000 desyatinas for the year 
1916. For the tilling of this area, taking the esti- 
mate of Professor M. I. Pridorogin, that one horse 
is required for 6 desyatinas, the number of tractile 
units needed would total 3,938,000. According to 
the reports of the year 1916, there were then 
5,986,000. Again following Professor M. I. Pri- 
dorogin in the estimate that the decline in the 
number of horses from 1916 to the present time 
has been 50 per cent., we realize that the actual 
number of tractile units at the present time must 
be approximately 2,990,000. Consequently, if 
the land of the famine-stricken provinces is to be 
tilled to the same extent as in 1916, there is a 
shortage of about 1,000,000 tractile units. At the 
rate of one horse per 6 desyatinas, the correspond- 
ing cultivable area amounts to 6,000,000 desya- 
tinas. This area, in our view, must be tilled with 
the aid of tractors. 

In the South East, the period when tractors can 
plough amounts to 100 working days per annum. 
The type of tractor best suited for this purpose 
is one of 20 to 30 H. P., such as the Cletrac, the 
Fordson, the Titan, or the Mogul. The amount of 
land which these tractors can plough in a working 
day is from 2 to 3 desyatinas, and tiieref ore during 
the whole ploughing season each tractor can plough 



from 200 to 300 desyatinas. It follows that, for 
the ploughing of 6,000,000 desyatinas, from 20.- 
000 to 30,000 tractors of the before-mentioned 
types will be needed, with the appropriate num- 
ber of ploughs, or adapted for the coupling of 
ploughs to them. 

In the famine area at the present time, accord- 
ing to the information received by the People's 
Conmiissariat for Agriculture, there are only 177 
tractors with a total power of 7,105 H. P., this 
being less than 0.02 per cent, of the requirements. 
Harvesting Machines 
In pre-war days the annual supply of harvest- 
ing machines for Russia consisted of 166,000 ma- 
chines, of which 111,000 were manufactured in 
Russia and 55,000 were imported. Thus the num- 
ber of harvesting machines is approximately 18 
per cent, of the number of ploughs, consequently 
we have to allow one harvesting machine for every 
5.5 ploughs. 

Since the term of service of a harvesting ma- 
chine is on the average equal to that of a plough, 
namely 10 years, we can estimate the needs of 
the famine area in respect of harvesting machines 
as follows: 

Samara 25,000 

Saratov 15,000 

Astrakhan 4,500 

Uralsk 1,700 

Turgai 6,500 

Kazan 10,000 

Simbirsk 8,000 

Ufa 15,000 

Orenburg 14,000 

Vyatka 18,000 

Stavropol 12,700 

Total 130,400 

These harvesting machines must be of the fol- 
lowing kinds: 

50 per cent cutters-and-binders of the McCor- 
mick type. 

50 per cent harvesters of the Deering type. 

Additional Requirements 
For the tractor ploughing of 6,000,000 desya- 
tinas there will be needed: 12,000,000 poods of 
gasoline or kerosene (reckoning two poods per 
desyatina) ; 1,500,000 poods of lubricants (reck- 
oning 10 poods per desyatina) ; 30,000 skilled 
workers (each tractor needs 3 workers, of whom 
one must be skilled) ; for the work of 65,200 
cutters-and-binders (taking the efiFective work of 
1 cutter-and-binder to be 50 desyatinas in each 
year) there will be needed 489,000 poods of 
Manila twine estimating at 6 pounds per desya- 
tina. (1 pood equals 36 lbs.) 

Financial Outlay 
The cost in gold roubles of the before-men- 
tioned machinery and materials will be as follows: 

Roubles. 

715,000 Ploughs 17,875,000 

65,200 Cutter and Binders . 29,340,000 
65,200 Harvesters 9,780,000 
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30,000 Tractors 300,000,000 

489,000 Poods of Manila 

Twine 3,420,000 

Total 360,415,000 

The number of drilling-machines required in the 
famine area can be deduced from the ordinary 
numerical relationship in agricultural work be- 
tween drills and ploughs. 

Assuming that one 11-drilI machine corresponds 
to eight ploughs, the number of drilling-machines 
required will be as follows: 

Samara 17,000 

Saratov 10,000 

Astrakhan 3,000 

Uralsk 1,200 

Turgai 4,500 

Kazan 6,800 

Simbirsk 7,400 

Ufa 10,000 

Orenburg 9,700 

Vyatka 12,400 

82,000 
The cost of the^e will be approximately 10,- 
000,000 gold roubles. 

The need for hay-mowers is calculated, in ac- 
cordance with data in the possession of the Samara 
Statistical Bureau, to be for Samara province 
16,500; for the same province, 15,500 horse-rakes 
are needed. Assuming that the requirements of 
Samara province are approximately one-sixth of 
those of the whole famine area, we can deduce 
that the total need of the area in thsee respects 
will be: 

Hay-mowers 100,000 

Horse-rakes 90,000 

The cost of these machines will be about 
19,000,000 roubles. 



New Books 

The Friends of Soviet Russia are about to 
issue a series of ten new pamphlets on vari- 
ous subjects connected with Russian history, 
conditions, needs, etc., to be sold at a low 
price, proceeds for Famine Relief. 

The names and contents of these pamphlets, 
as well as prices and other data, will be 
announced in an early issue of Soviet Russia. 

No important phase of Russian life will 
fail to be treated in these pamphlets. 
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Combined List of the Requirements of the Eleven 

Provinces of the Southeast in Ploughs, 

Tractors, Harvesting Machines, etc. 
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ON the day when the Hague conference finally 
adjourned, Holland's foremost actor, Louis 
Bouwmeester, gave to the conference delegates 
and the visiting newspaper representatives a speci- 
men of his sense of humor by a gala performance 
of— "Shylock." We hope the delegates of the 
various countries that did not succe^ in getting 
their pound of flesh (as a matter of fact they 
coveted all the flesh) took this taunt gracefully, 
especially as the final proposal of Litvinov to deal 
directly with all the claimants and creditors al- 
ready proved rather strong for their delicate 
nerves. As an "Associated Press" cable of July 
19 reports: 

Apparently they (the delegates) do not vrish to appear 
as opposing any legitimate project for the small Euro- 
pean investors to get their money back. At the same 
time they are opposed to the Bolsheviki working over the 
heads of their Governments and establishing organized 
relations with their citizens, which they consider would 
be too much like aiding and abetting the Bolshevist cause. 

Some of the European representatives, however, speaking 
unofficially, pointed out what they termed the grave danger 
to the social and government systems of Europe, which 
they deemed an inevitable accompaniment of the Russian 
project, if put into operation. They contended that it 
offered untold opportunities for the dissemination of Bol- 
shevist propaganda because it meant that every small bond- 
holder in Europe henceforth would have a direct interest 
in the welfare of the Soviet Government and would be 
put into direct communication ivith it. Their hope of 
eventual payment would lie in the perpetuation of the 
Soviet regime. These people would be interested in having 
their Governments help the Russian Government into per- 
manent power. 

**Thus it opened," said one of the delegates, "a very 
subtle means of Bolshevist propaganda, through the direct 
establishment of a community of material interest between 
the Moscow Government and millions of people of Europe 
whose small savings are invested in Russia. This is par- 
ticularly true of France." 

Which almost literally confirms the words of 
Chicherin in Genoa that the capitalist governments 
are ready to sacrifice the interests of innumerable 



small investors for the sake of a small number 
of millionaire concerns, which may have to re- 
main unindemnified. But we never expected that 
the representatives of the Western governments 
should so frankly expose the real interests served 
by the "free democracies" of Europe and else- 
where. 

• • • 

tN the last issue of Soviet Russia we printed the 
•■- correspondence between the Russian author 
Alexis Tolstoi and the counter-revolutionist Nikolai 
Chaykovsky. of Archangel sk fame. In his letter, 
A. Tolstoi dramatically describes how the Polish 
war, and especially the famine, brought him — 
once a fanatical enemy of the Soviet Government — 
to the realization that his duty was to forget the 
past and to collaborate in the reconstruction and 
rescue of his country. But while Tolstoi is ready 
to forget the bulk of the intellectuals in Russia, 
those who consider themselves the salt of the 
earth and its bom teachers and uplifters, still sulk 
and refuse to help as long as the Government they 
hate has not been overthrown. ^Referring to this 
attitude, Semashko, People's Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Health, wrote the following remarks in the 
Pravda of Moscow: 

**At the recent Soviet Congress, Kalinin pointed out 
the splendid response to the appeal of the starving, 
which was made by the masses of the workers and peas- 
ants. Though suffering themselves from hunger they 
help their starving brothers to the utmost of their ability. 
The educated classes, on the contrary, render very little 
assistance in our fight against the famine. We only know 
of isolated humanitarian relief actions undertaken by 
groups of doctors and others. The bulk of the intellect- 
uals, however, content themselves with fair words and 
give but little actual help. However it may grieve us to 
have to make such avowal, we still must admit that the 
staff of our medical service is quite inadequate for relief 
to the starving. Our appeals to come to the assistance 
of the heroic staff of our health service on duty in the 
famine-stricken areas has been re-echoed even abroad, 
and only the Russian physicians remained deaf to the 
call of their colleagues. From Moscow and Petrograd, 
which are crowded ivith physicians, and where people 
like so much to talk about the **ethics of the medical 
profession,** not a single sanitary detachment has left 
for the famine-stricken provinces to stand by the local 
staff of the medical service, who threaten to break down 
under the burden of their heavy task. 

**Let the intellectuals take for a model the woxkers and 
the peasants, and let those who will not do it voluntarily, 
be compelled to do their duty. The fight against the 
famine is also a war, and in a war corresponding methods 
must be applied. 

'*The working class will always discriminate between it» 
true and false friends among the inteUectnals, those who 
cooperate ivith the workers and share their grief <and joy,, 
and those who decline to do so. We shall do all in our 
power to alleviate the life and work of such intellectuals, 
because without them we cannot erect the great fabric 

of Conmiunism.'' 

• • • 

pROFESSOR Edwin R. Seligman of Colum- 
-■• bia University, belongs to that group of 
enemies of the Soviet Government that does its 
work in a "decent" manner, without resorting to 
the methods of Gompers, Walling, Brasol, Spargo 
and Ole Hanson. His method is "scientific", 
and in one of the literary supplements of the 
Evening Post (Jtme 24, 1922) Professor Seligman 
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gives, under the caption "The Bolshevist Experi- 
ment/' in an article free from all vituperation, a 
review of a book by Professor Zagorsky, prefaced 
by Emile Vandervelde, and "based entirely upon 
official documents and communications". We 
shall not argue with the learned professor about 
the question of whether the retreat from the Com- 
munist positions is due to the impracticability 
of Socialist theories, or to the fact of Russia's 
isolation; we point out only two sentences 
in this article which are sufficient to characterize 
the genuineness of those "official documents, ' and 
the good faith of the scholars that are using them, 
pretending to give them credence. ^^The trades 
unions were prohibitecT' (the learned professor 
probably considers counter-revolutionary politic- 
al parties as "trade unions") ; and further: "The 
population of Russia fell from 180 to 130 mil- 
lions." We are to surmise that the population was 
actually reduced by 50 millions through starvation, 
suicides, illness, etc. — while as a matter of fact 
this reduction simply means that large parts of 
the former Russian Empire, such as Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Esthonia, Finland, Bessarabia, and por- 
tions of Eastern Siberia, have become colonies of 
British, French and Japanese imperialism, and that 
the military aid sent by all the Allies to the ene- 
mies of the Soviet Republic was the only cause 
that brought about this "reduction" of the popu- 
lation of Russia. 

This is the way the growing generation in Amer- 
ica is taught the unadulterated historic truth about 
Russia — and about many other things — by the 
representatives of the higher learning. 

A SHORT cable report of hardly six lines pub- 
•^*' lished recently in the press had it that a 
French Red Cross mission will go to Russia early 
in July aboard the steamship California, which is 
now being loaded with 9,000 tons of supplies at 
Dunkirk. The mission expects to land at Petro- 
grad. A few executives will precede the vessel in 
order to establish headquarters. 

On its face the report sounds like any other 
famine relief item, if we forget that it was exactly 
nine months ago that the French parliament voted 
credits in the amount of six million francs, to be 
spent for relief in Russia. This decision was 
simply disregarded by the Government — proving 
once more how much reality there is in the "demo- 
cratic" principles which are supposed to be su- 
preme in the "civilized" Western countries. But 
it is interesting to ask why the French Govern- 
ment disregarded the decision of its own Parlia- 
ment. It did so simply because it had not given 
up its hopes to induce its Polish and Rumanian 
vassals to start a new war against famine-weakened 
Russia. But it so happened that while Pilsudski, 
the "Socialist" President of Poland, with his ret- 
inue of job-hungry intellectuals of the Polish So- 
cialist Party (P. P. S.) were ready to start anew 
a merry war for a "Greater Poland" with 20 per 
cent Poles and 80 per cent Ukrainians and Rus- 
sians, the outright capitalist and landholdnig class- 



es represented by the National Democrats, who 
had more to lose by defeat than the jingoistic, 
pseudo-socialistic intelligentsia, were not at all en- 
thusiastic to venture upon such an enterprise. Espe- 
cially as they knew diat the Polish workers and 
peasants have lost very much of their patriotic en- 
thusiasm since 1920. And as this party has now the 
upper hand in Poland, and as other circumstances 
— such as the prospects of a good harvest — point- 
ed also to a survival of the Soviet Government — 
the French Government consented to announce that 
it will magnanimously send supplies to Russia, 
now that the worst need seems to have been over- 



come. 



'pmS attitude of the Polish "Socialists" gives 
'■' color to the statement made not long ago by 
Victor Chernov, in his daily paper Golos Rossiyi 
(Berlin). In this pQblication (No. 972) this leader 
of the "Socialist Revolutionists" — a party which 
is as "Socialist" as Comrade Millerand and as 
"Revolutionary" as Comrade Noske, made an ap- 
parently very paradoxical statement He said that 
while the present bourgois governments, for van- 
ous reasons, are abstaining from intervention 
against Russia, a Europe governed by Socialists — 
of his kind, of course — ^would most likely be more 
inclined to take up the interrupted task of 1918- 
1920. Strange as it sounds, this statement is quite 
plausible. For the Western European gentlemen of 
Chernov's brand, who so splendidly contributed 
to the saving of the bourgeois order during the 
war and in the first years after the November 
Revolution, the very existence of the Soviet Re- 
public is undoubtedly a perpetual reminder of 
their noble achievement and of the fate that might 
befall them should the workers of their countries 
/ollow the example of a reconstructed Soviet Re- 
public. But although their conception as to what 
is due to traitors may be correct, they are really 
mistaken in their fears. The victorious working 
class would certainly be merciful and would not 
pursue a policy of vengeance. Especially as the 
administrative talents of the leaders of the various 
"Socialist" paiities would undoubtedly be very 
useful in the work of reorganization. Provided, 
of course, they accept their defeat and do not 
enter upon the road of counter-revolution — or- 
ganizing insurrections, robberies and terrorist acts. 
In that case the story may be di£Ferent. And if 
there is some truth in the newspaper reports that 
Maxim Gorky has expressed dissatisfaction with 
the trial of the bettors of Kolchak, the assistants 
of Denikin and Yudenich, and the murderers of 
Volodarsky and Uritsky — on the theory, as the 
New York Times, of July 8, 1922, quotes, that 
"Russia needs to preserve what little intellect she 
still has" — (even if that intellect is bent upon 
murdering the workers* revolution) — ^then we are 
sorry to say that the great writer at present be- 
trays the same lack of political understanding 
which he showed during the first eight months of 
the Soviet Republic, before he grasped the real 
significance of the great overturn. 
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Sophia Perovskaya, Organizer and Terrorist 

The present instalmerU of StepnuJi^s **Vnier ground Russuf* gives a portrait of Sophia Perov- 
skaya, whose heroism and greatness of spirit have given her a place for all time in Humanity's 
Hall of Fame. 



C HE was beautiful. It was not the beauty which 
^ dazzles at first sight, but that which fascinates 
the more, the more it is regarded. 

A blonde, with a pair of blue eyes, serious and 
penetrating, under a broad and spacious forehead. 
A delicate little nose, a charming mouth, which 
showed, when she smiled, two rows of very fine 
white teeth. 

It was, however, her countenance as a whole 
which was the attraction. There was something 
brisk, vivacious, and at the same time, ingenuous 
in her rounded face. She was girlhood personi- 
fied. Notwithstanding her twenty-six years, she 
seemed scarcely eighteen. A small, slender, and 
very graceful figure, and a voice as charming, 
silvery, and sympathetic as could be, heightened 
this illusion. It became almost a certainty, when 
she began to laugh, which very often happened. 
She had the ready laugh of a girl, and laughed 
with so much heartiness, and so unaflfectedly, that 
she really seemed a young lass of sixteen. 

She gave little thought to her appearance. She 
dressed in the most modest manner, and perhaps 
did not even know what dress or ornament was 
becoming or unbecoming. But she had a passion 
for neatness, and in this was as punctilious as a 
Swiss girl. 

She was very fond of children, and was an ex- 
cellent schoolmistress. There was, however, an- 
other office that she filled even better: that of 
nurse. When any of her friends fell ill, Sophia 
was the first to offer herself for this difficult duty, 
and she performed it with such gentleness, cheer- 
fulness, and patience, that she won the hearts of 
her patients, for all time. 

Yet this woman with such an innocent appear- 
ance, and with such a sweet and affectionate dis- 
position, was one of the most dreaded members 
of the Terrorist party. 

It was she who had the direction of the attempt 
of March 13th*; it was she, who, with a pencil, 
outlined on an old envelope the plan of the local- 
ity, who assigned to the conspirators their re- 
spective posts, and who, on the fatal morning, re- 
mained upon the field of battle, receiving from 
her sentinels news of the Emperor's movements, 
and informing the conspirators, by means of a 
handkerchief, where they were to proceed. 

What Titanic force was concealed under this 
serene appearance? What qualities did this ex- 
traordinary woman possess? 

She united in herself the three forces which of 
themselves constitute power of the highest order: 
profound and extensive talents, an enthusiastic and 
ardent disposition, and, above all, an iron will. 

* Tsar Alexander 11 was killed on March 13, 1881. 



Sophia Perovskaya belonged, like Kropotkin, 
to the highest aristocracy of Russia. The Perov- 
skys are the younger branch of the family of the 
famous Rasimiovsky, the morganatic husband of 
the Empress Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, 
who occupied the throne of Russia in the middle 
of the eighteenth century (1741-1762). Her grand- 
father was Minister of Public Instruction; her 
father was Governor-General of St. Petersburg; 
her paternal uncle, the celebrated Coimt Perovsky, 
conquered for the Emperor Nicholas a consider- 
able part of Central Asia. 

Such was the family to which this woman be- 
longed who gave such a tremendous blow to Tsar- 



ism. 

Sophia was bom in the year 1854. Her youth 
was sorrowful. She had a despotic father, and 
an adored mother, always outraged and humiliat- 
ed. It was in her home that the germs were de- 
veloped of that hatred of oppression, and that 
generous love of the weak and oppressed, which 
she preserved throughout her whole life. 

The story of her early days is that of all the 
young in Russia, and, at the same time, of the 
revolutionary party. To relate it would be to pre- 
sent in a concrete form, what I have narrated in 
an abstract form in my preface.* For want of 
space I can only, however, indicate its chief feat- 
ures. 

Sophia Perovskaya commenced, like all the 
women of her generation, with the simple desire 
for instruction. When she had entered her fifteenth 
year, the movement for the emancipation of woman 
was flourishing, and had even impressed her eldest 
sister. Sophia also wished to study, but as her 
father forbade her, she, like so many otherd, ran 
away from home. 

Concealed in the house of some friends^ she sent 
a messenger to parley with her father, who, after 
having raged in ymn for some weeks, endeavoring 
to find his daughter by means of the police, ended 
by coming to terms, and consenting to provide 
Sophia with a passport. Her mother secretly sent 
her a small sum. Sophia was free, and began to 
study eagerly. 

What, however, did the Russian literature of that 
period impart to her? A bitter criticism of our 
entire social order, indicating Socialism as the 
definite object and the sole remedy. Her masters 
were Chemyshevsky and Dobroliuboy — the masters 
that is, of the whole modem generation. With such 
masters eagerness to acquire knowledge quickly 
changed in her into eagerness to work according 
to the ideas derived from what she had read. The 



*This preface iinll be printed in a later issue of SovdET 
Russia. 
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same tendency arises spontaneously in many other 
women who are in the same position. Community 
of ideas and aspirations develops among them a 
feeling of profound friendship, and seeing them- 
selves in numbers inspires them with the desire 
and the hope of doing something. 

In this manner we have a secret society in em- 
bryo; for in Russia everything that is done for 
the welfare of the country, and not for that of the 
Emperor, has to be done in secret. Sophia Perov- 
skaya became intimate with the unfortimate family 
of the Komilov sisters, the nucleus from which 
was developed, two years afterwards, the Circle 
of the ChaQcovstij which I have several times men- 
tioned. Perovskaya, together with some young 
students, among whom was Nicholas Chaikovsky, 
who gave his name to the future organization, 
was one of the first members of this important 
Circle, which at first was more like a family 
gathering than a political society. 

The Circle, which at first had no other object 
than that of propaganda among the young, was 
not a large one. The members had always to be ad- 
mitted unanimously. There were no rules, for 
there was no need of any. All the decisions were 
always taken by unanimity, and this not very 
practical regulation never led to any unpleasant 
consequences or inconvenience, as the reciprocal 
affection and esteem among the members of the 
Circle were such that what the genius of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau pictured as the ideal of human 
intercourse was attained; the minority yielded to 
the majority, not from necessity or compulsion, but 
spontaneously from inward conviction that it must 
be right 

The relations between the members of the Circle 
were the most fraternal that can be imagined. 
Sincerity and thorough frankness were the general 
rule. All were acquainted with each other, even 
more so, perhaps, than the members of the same 
family, and no one wished to conceal from the 
others even the least important act of his life. 
Thus every little weakness, every lack of devotion 
to the cause, every trace of egotism, was pointed 
out, underlined, sometimes reciprocally reproved, 
not as would be the case by a pedantic mentor, 
but with affection and r^ret, as between brother 
and brother. 

These ideal relations, impossible in a Circle 
comprising a large number of persons united only 
by the identity of the object they have in view, 
entirely disappeared when the political activity 
of this Circle was enlarged. But they were cal- 
culated to influence the moral development of the 
individual, and to form those noble dispositions 
and those steadfast hearts which were seen in 
Kuprianov, Cherushin, Alexandra Komilova, 
Serdinkov, and so many more, who in any other 
country would have been the honor and glory of 
the nation. With us, where are they? Dead; in 
prison; fallen by their own hands; entombed in 
the mines of Siberia, or crushed under the im- 
mense grief of having lost all— everything which 
they held most dear in life. 



It was among these surroundings, austere and 
affectionate, impressed with a rigorism almost 
naonastic, and glowing with enthusiasm and devo- 
tion, that Sophia Perovskaya passed the first three 
or four years of her youth, when the pure and 
delicate mind receives so readily every good im- 
pression; when the heart beats so strongly for 
everything great and generous; it was among these 
surroundings that her charatcer was formed. 

Perovskaya was one of the most influential and 
esteemed members of the Circle, for her stoical 
severity towards herself, her indefatigable energy, 
and, above all, for her greater abilities. Her 
clear and acute mind had that philosophical qual- 
ity, so rare among women, not only of perfectly 
understanding a question, but of always seizing it 
in its philosophical connection with all the ques- 
tions dependent on it, or arising out of it. Hence 
arose a firnmess of conviction which could not be 
shaken, either by sophisms or by the transient 
impressions of the moment, and an extraordinary 
ability in every kind of discussion — theoretical and 
practical. She was an admirable "debater", if I 
may use the word. Always regarding a subject 
from every side, she had a great advantage over 
her opponents, as ordinarily subjects are regarded 
by most people from one side alone, dictated by 
their dispositions or personal inclinations. Sophia 
Perovskaya, although of the most ardent tempera- 
ment, could elevate herself by the force of her 
intellect above the promptings of feeling, and saw 
things with eyes which were not deceived by the 
bias of her own enthusiasm. She never exagger- 
ated anything, and did not attribute to her activity 
and that of her friends greater importance than 
they poaeessed. She was always endeavoring, 
therefore, to enlarge it by finding fresh channels 
and means of activity, and consequently became 
even an initiator of fresh undertaldngs. Thus, 
the change from propaganda among the young, 
to one among the working men of the city, effected 
by the Circle of the ChaikovsH in the years 1871 
and 1872, was in great part due to the initiative 
of Sophia Perovskaya. When this change was ac- 
complished, she was among the first to urge that 
from the towns it should pass to the country, clear- 
ly seeing that in Russia if a party is to have a 
future it must put itself in communication with 
the mass of the rural population. Afterwards, 
when she belonged to the Terrorist organization, 
she made every effort to enlarge the activity of 
her party, which seemed to her too exclusive. 

This perpetual craving, however, arose in her 
from the great reasoning powers with which she 
was endowed and not from romantic feeling, which 
generally springs from a too ardent imagination. 
Of such romantic feeling, which sometitoes im- 
pels to great undertakings, but ordinarily causes 
life to be wasted in idle dreams, Sophia Perov- 
skaya had not the slightest trace. She was too 
positive and clear-sighted to live upon chimeras. 
She was too energetic to remain idle. She took 
life as it is, endeavoring to do the utmost that 
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could be done, at a given moment. Inertia to her 
was the greatest of torments. 

For four years, however, she was compelled to 
endure it 

IL 

On November 25, 1873, Perovskaya was arrested, 
together with some working men among whom she 
was carrying on the agitation in the Alexander 
Nevsky district She was thrown into prison, but, 
in the absence of proofs against her, after a year's 
detention was provisionally released on the bail 
of her father, and had to go into the Crimea, where 
her family possessed an estate. For three years 
Sophia remained there, without being able to do 
anything, as she was under strict surveillance, and 
without being able to escape, because she would 
have thereby compromised all those who had 
been provisionally released instead of waiting 
their trial "of the 193" in which almost all the 
members of the society of the Chaikovtsi were im- 
plicated as well as Sophia Perovskaya. 

Here it may not be out of place to notice a 
special incident in connection with her first ap- 
pearance in public, which affords an illustration 
of her character. 

The accused in this trial not wishing to be mer^ 
playthings in the hands of the government, which 
fixed the sentences before the proceedings com- 
menced, resolved to make a solemn demonstra- 
tion. But of what nature this demonstration should 
be was not settled before the final day. 

Sophia Perovskaya being out on bail, went to 
the trial without knowing the designs of her 
friends, who were in prison; and was purposely 
brought before the court first, as it was thought 
she would be taken unawares, and that the in- 
fluence of her example might be turned to ac- 
count This hope, however, was completely frus- 
trated. Sophia, seeing herself quite alone, de- 
clared, directly her first surprise was over, that 
she would take no part whatever in the trial, as 
she did not see those whose ideas she shared, and 
whose fate she wished to share. 

This was precisely, what had been resolved upon 
at the same moment, in the cells of the prison. 
Sophia was acquitted, not released, however, as 
might have been expected, but consigned to the 
gendarmes, in accordance with a mere police order 
to intern her in one of the northern provinces. This 
is how all political offenders in Russia who are 
acquitted by the tribunals are treated. 

Henceforth, however, no moral obligation any 
longer weighed upon her. She resolved, there- 
fore, to escape, and profiting by the first occasion 
which offered, she did escape, without being aided 
by any one, without even apprising her friends. 
Before any one, indeed, had heard of it, she re- 
turned to St Petersburg, smiling and cheerful, 
as if nothing had happened, and related the story 
of her flight, so simple, innocent, and almost 
charming, that, among the terrible adventures of 



her life, it is like a rhododendron blossoming 
among the wild precipices of the Swiss Alps. 

In 1878 she again took an active part in the 
movement. But when, after an absence of four 
years, she returned to the field of battle, every- 
thing was changed there — men, tendencies, means. 

The Terrorism had made its first appearance. 

She supported this movement, as the only one 
to which owing to the conditions created by the 
Government, recourse could be had. It was, in- 
deed, in this tremendous struggle that she dis- 
played her eminent qualities in all their splendor. 

She very soon acquired in the Terrorist organ- 
ization the same influence and the same esteem she 
had had in the Circle to which she previously 
belonged. 

She was of a voracious energy. Indeed, she 
could do alone the work of many. She was really 
indefatigable. She carried on the agitation among 
the young, and was one of the most successful in 
it; for, to the art of convincing, she united the 
much more difficult art of inspiring enthusiasm 
and the sentiment of the highest duty, because 
she was full of it herself. Directly the opportunity 
offered, she carried on the agitation among the 
working men, who loved her for her simplicity 
and earnestness, which always please the people; 
and she was one of the founders of the working- 
men's Terrorist Society, called Rabochaya Dm- 
zhina, to which Timothy Mikhailov and Ryssakov 
belonged. She was an organizer of the highest 
order. With her keen and penetrating mind, she 
could grasp the minutest details, upon which often 
depends the success or failure of the most im- 
portant undertakings. She displayed great ability 
in the preparatory labors that require so much 
foresight and self-command, as a word let slip in- 
opportunely may ruin everything. Not that it 
would be repeated to the police, for the secluded 
life led by the Nihilists renders such a thing al- 
most impossible; but by those almost inevitable 
indiscretions, as, for instance, between husband 
and wife, or friend and friend, by which it some- 
times happens that a secret, which has leaked out 
from the narrow circle of the organization through 
the thoughtlessness of some member, in a moment 
spreads all over the city, and is in every mouth. 
As for Sophia Perovskaya, she carried her reserve 
to such an extreme that she could live for months 
together with her most intimate personal friend 
without that friend's knowing anything whatever 
of what she was doing. 

From living so long in the revolutionary world, 
Perovskaya acquired a great capacity for divining 
in others the qualities which render them adapted 
for one kind of duty rather than another, and 
could control men as few can control them. Not 
that she employed subterfuges; she had no need 
of them. The authority she exercised was due to 
herself alone, to her firmness of character, to her 
supremely persuasive language, and still more, 
perhaps, to the moral elevation and boundless de- 
votion which breathed forth from her whole being. 
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The force of her will was as powerful as that 
of her intellect. The terrible toil of perpetual con- 
spiracy under the conditions existing in Russia; 
that toil which exhausts and consumes the most 
robust temperaments like an infernal fire; for 
the implacable god of the Revolution claims as a 
holocaust not merely the life and the blood of its 
followers — would that it were so — but the very 
marrow of their bones and brain, their very in- 
most soul; or otherwise rejects them, discards 
them, disdainfully, pitilessly; this terrible toil, I 
say, could not shake the will of Sophia Perovskaya. 

For eleven years she remained in the ranks, 
sharing in immense losses and reverses, and yet 
ever impelled to fresh attacks. She knew how to 
preserve intact the sacred spark. She did not 
wrap herself up in the gloomy and mournful 
mantle of rigid "duty". Notwithstanding her 
stoicism and apparent coldness, she remained, 
essentially, an inspired priestess; for under her 
cuirass of polished steel a woman's heart was al- 
ways beating. Women, it must be confessed, are 
much more richly endowed with this divine flame 
than men. This is why the almost religious fervor 
of the Russian Revolutionary movement must in 
great part be attributed to them; and while they 
take part in it, it will be invincible. 

Sophia Perovskaya was not merely an organizer; 
she went to the front in person, and coveted the 
most dangerous post. It was that, perhaps, which 
gave her this irresistible fascination. When fixing 
upon any one her scrutinizing regard, which 
seemed to penetrate into the very depths of the 
mind, she said, with her earnest look, "Let us go". 
Who could reply to her, "Not I"? She went 
willingly, "happy", as she used to say. 

She took part in almost all the Terrorist enter- 
prises, commencing with the attempt to liberate 
Voynaralsky in 1878, and sometimes bore the 
heaviest burden of them, as in the Hartmann * at- 
tempt, in which, as the mistress of the house, she 
had to face dangers, all the greater because un- 
foreseen, and in which, by her presence of mind 
and self-command, she several times succeeded in 
averting the imminent peril which hung over the 
entire undertaking. 

As to her resolution and coolness in action, no 
words sufficiently strong could perhaps be found 
to express them. It will suffice to say that, in the 
Hartmann attempt, the six or eight men engaged 
in it, who certainly were not without importance, 
specially entrusted Sophia Perovskaya with the 
duty of firing the deposit of nitro-glycerine in the 
interior of the house, so as to blow into the air 
everything and everybody, in case the police 
should come to arrest them. It was she, also, 
who was entrusted with the very delicate duty of 
watching for the arrival of the Imperial train, in 
order to give the signal for the explosion at the 
exact moment, and as is well known, it was not 
her fault that the attempt failed. 

I will not speak of the preparation for what 
took place on March 13, for it would be repeating 

♦In 1879. 



what everybody knows. The Imperial Prosecutor, 
anxious to show how little power the Executive 
Committee possessed, said the best proof of this 
was that the direction of a matter of so much im- 
portance was entrusted to the feeble hands of a 
woman. The Committee evidently knew better, 
and Sophia Perovskaya clearly proved it 

She was arrested a week after March 13, as she 
would not on any account quit the capital. She 
appeared before the court, tranquil and serious, 
without the slightest trace of parade or ostenta- 
tion, endeavoring neither to justify herself nor to 
glorify herself; simple and modest as she had 
lived. Even her enemies were moved. In a very 
brief address she simply asked that she might not 
be separated, as a woman, from her companions, 
but might share their fate. This requset was 
granted. 

Six weary days the execution was postponed, 
although the legal term for appealing and peti- 
tioning is fixed at only three. 

What was the cause of this incomprehensible de- 
lay? What was being done to the condemned all 
this time? 

No one knows. 

The most sinister rumors soon circulated 
throughout the capital. It was declared that the 
condemned, in accordance with the diabolically 
Jesuitical advice of Loris Melikov * were subjected 
to torture to extract revelations from them; not 
before but after the sentence, for then no one 
would hear their voices again. 

Were these idle rumors, or indiscreet revela- 
tions? 

No one knows. 

Having no positive testimony we will not bring 
such an accusation, even against our enemies. 
There is one indisputable fact, however, which 
contributed to give greater credence to these per- 
sistent rumors; the voices of the condemned were 
never heard again by any one. The visits of rela- 
tives, which, by a pious custom, are allowed to 
all who are about to die, were obstinately for- 
bidden, with what object, or for what reason, is 
not known. The Government was even not 
ashamed to have recourse to unworthy subterfuges 
in order to avert remonstrance. Sophia Perpv- 
skaya's mother, who adored her daughter, hastened 
from the Crimea at the first announcement of the 
arrest. She saw Sophia for the last time, on the 
day of the verdict. During the five other days, 
under one pretext or another, she was always sent 
away. At last she was told to come in the morning 
of April 15, and that then she would see her 
daughter. 

She went; but at the moment when she ap- 
proiiched the prison the door was thrown open, 
and she saw her daughter, in truth — but upon the 
fatal cart. 



♦ **By a special ukase all administrative authorities, in- 
cluding the ministers, were subjected to the "Supreme 
Commanding Commission under the command of Adju- 
tant-General Loris Melikov.** (Modem Russian HisMry, 
Komilov, Vol. n. p. 241). 
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It was the mournful procession of the con- 
demned to the place of execution. 

I will not narrate the horrible details of this 
execution. — '*I have been present at a dozen ex- 
ecutions in the East," says the correspondent of 
the Kolrusche Zeitung^ ''but I have never seen such 
a butchery (Schinderei) " 

All the condemned died like heroes. 

''Kibalchich and Zheliabov* were very calm, 
Timothy Mikhailov was pale, but firm, Ryssakov 
was liver-colored. Sophia Perovskaya displayed 
extraordinary moral strength. Her cheeks even 
preserved their rosy color, while her face, always 
serious, without the slightest trace of bravado, 
was full of true courage and endless abnegation. 
Her look was calm and peaceful; not the slightest 
sign of ostentation could be discerned in it." 

So speaks, not a Nihilist, not even a Radical, 
but the correspondent of the Kolnische Zeitung^ 
(of April 16, 1881), who cannot be suspected oJF 
excessive sympathy with the Nihilists. 

At a quarter past nine Sophia Perovskaya was 
a corpse. 

The above had already gone to press, when I 
received, from her friends, the copy of a letter 
from Sophia Perovskaya to her mother, written 
only a few days before the trial. The translation 
which follows will not, I think, be unacceptable 
to my readers. I am far indeed, however, from 
flattering myself that I have preserved the warm 
breath of tenderness and affection, the indescrib- 
able charm, which render it so touching in the 
Russian language. 

Being under no delusion as to the sentence and 
fate which awaited her, Sophia endeavored to gent- 
ly prepare her mother for the terrible news, and 
to console her beforehand as far as possible. 

"My dear, adored Manmia, — ^The thou^t of you 
oppresses and torments me always. My darling, 
I implore you to be calm, and not to grieve for 
me; for my fate does not afflict me in the least, 
and I shall meet it with complete tranquility, for 
I have long expected it, and known that sooner 
or later it must come. And I assure you, dear 
mamma, that my fate is not such a very mournful 
one. I have lived as my convictions dictated, and 
it would have been impossible for me to have 
acted otherwise. I await my fate, therefore, with a 
tranquil conscience, whatever it may be. The 
only thing which oppresses me is the thought of 
your grief, oh, my adored mother! It is that 
which rends my heart; and what would I not give 
to be able to alleviate it? My dear, dear mother, 
remember that you have still a large family, so 
many grown-up, and so many little ones, all of 
whom have need of you, have need of your great 
moral strength. The thought that I have been un- 
able to raise myself to your moral height has al- 
ways grieved me to the heart. Whenever, however, 
I felt myself wavering, it was always the thought 



of you which sustained me. I will not speak to 
you of my devotion to you; you know that from 
my infancy you were always the object of my 
deepest and fondest love. Anxiety for you was 
the greatest of my sufferings. I hope that you will 
be calm, that you will pardon me the grief I 
have caused you, and not blame me too much; 
your reproof is the only one that would grieve my 
heart 

"In fancy I kiss your hand again and again, and 
on my knees I implore you not to be angry with 



me. 



* Zheliabov and Perovskaya were the leading spirits in 
the terrorist activities of their day. — ^Ed. 
tA German capitalist newspaper. 



"Remember me most affectionately to all my 
relatives. 

"And I have a little commission for you, my 
dear mamma. Buy me some cuffs and collars; 
the collars rather narrow, and the cuffs with but- 
tons, for studs are not allowed to be worn here. 
Before appearing at the trial, I must mend my 
dress a little, for it has become much worn here. 
Good-by till we meet again, my dear mother. Once 
more, I implore you not to grieve, and not to afflict 
yourself for me. My fate is not such a sad one 
after all, and you must not grieve about it 

"Your own Sophia. 
"March 22 (April 3), 1881.'* 

Send Roll Call Sheets 

HP HE Tool Drive conducted by the Friends of 
Soviet Russia is now on and it is desired that 
the sheets we used to circulate in connection with 
the old Roll Call should not continue going 
around. It would be unfortimate to approach the 
same people with sheets for both collection meth- 
ods. For that reason the organizations which 
have been presenting Roll Calls for signatures 
through their members should recall them. The 
sheets, together with the amounts collected on 
them, should then be forwarded by the organiza- 
tions to the national office of the Friends of Soviet 
Russia, 201 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Even in cases where the sheet does not bear any 
signatures, in other words, even where no money 
has been collected, we want the sheets anyway. 
Do not fail, therefore, to get back and send in all 
the Roll Call pages. 

The following conununication is being sent out 
by the San Francisco Branch of the Friends of 
Soviet Russia, in order to accelerate the return of 
these sheets. Other organizations might perhaps 
find it useful to use this method of urging that Roll 
Call sheets be returned: 

Comrades: The famine is not yet over, and there arc 
still people who are hungry in the valley of the Volga. 
We have sent out the Roll Calls to many people in San 
Francisco, and, while many have responded, there are 
some who still have Roll Calls in their possession. We 
are urging those who have the Roll Calls to return them 
at once to our branch office, together with the money 
they have collected on the same. If no money has been 
collected on a Roll Call, we should nevertheless like to 
have the sheets returned to us without delay. 

San Francisco Branch, 
The FtoNDS of Soviet Russia, 
225 Valencia Soreet, 
San Francisco, CC. 
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Crop Prospects 



T T was a remarkable feature of last year's harvest 
^ that the failure of crops occurred just in the 
"producing" provinces of die southeast — ^the prov- 
inces which normally have a surplus for export 
to the "consuming" provinces of the northwest. 
It was this feature that made the drought so 
catastrophic. 

This year the position is more normal — ^the 
best crops are in the southwestern "producing" 
provinces — precisely those provinces which suf- 
fered an almost complete failure of crops last 
year. On the other hand, where the harvest was 
good last year, in the northwestern half of Russia, 
this year the forecast is of a harvest only average 
and in some parts below average. 

The accompanying map illustrates the general 
position of the crops at June 1; the heavy broken 
line, running from the Urals to the Crimea, indi- 
cates the area of last year's crop failure. It will 
be observed that this area is almost identical with 
the area of "very good" crops this year. 

Taking the country as a whole it is satisfactory 
to note that the harvest will be more evenly dis- 
tributed than last year — a most important point 
in a country of Russia's size. There are likely 
to be very few, if any, very bad areas. A rather 
poor harvest may be expected in the western 
provinces from the Olonetz and Karelian provinces 
in the north to Vitebsk in the south. Here the 
weather conditions were extremely unfavorable for 
the autumn crops. The success of the spring crops 
in this area, however, may somewhat compensate 
for this. 

The condition of various crops was reported on 
June 10 as follows: 

Autumn wheat is bad in the northwestern, cen- 
tral, and western districts, satisfactory in the 
north black earth district and the Volga provinces, 
and good in the southwestern, Kuban, and in part 
of the central black earth district. 

Spring wheat is good in the Volga, southeastern, 
and particularly in western Siberia. In other prov- 
inces it is satisfactory. 

Oats varies from satisfactory to good except in 
the western provinces where the cold weather has 
retarded its growth. 

Barley is good in the Volga provinces — satisfac- 
tory in the rest. 

Millet is good in the Volga provinces, but below 
average in the rest 

Rye, buckwheat, and flax are, on the whole, 
somewhat above average. 

The following tables (on the five mark system 
— 2.5 equals average) illustrate the condition in 
the various regions of the grain crops at June 1 
as compared with the same date for 1921: 

Consuming Provinces: 1922 1921 

Northern and western... 2.4 .. 2.9 

Central 2.6 .. 2.9 



Producing Provinces: 1922 1921 

Ural group 2.8 .. 2,2 

Central Volga: 

Ufa 3.6 .. 2.2 

Tartar 2.9 .. 1J5 

Simbirsk 3.2 . . 1.4 

Penza 2.8 .. 1.9 

Saratov 3.4 .. 1.2 

Lower Volga: 

Samara 2.9 . . 1.7 

German Commune 3.5 . . 2.0 

Tsaritsin 3.7 .. 2.2 

Astrakhan 3.6 . . 1.9 

Crimea 3.5 . . 2.0 

Southeast provinces 3.3 . . 2.3 

Siberia 3.1 .. 2.6 

Ukraine: 

West 2.9 .. 3.6 

East 3.2 . . 2.8 

South 3.2 .. 2.4 

These figures are based on the data furnished 
by the local population, and tend, therefore, to be 
below the real values. If we apply the necessary 
correction as estimated by the Central Statistical 
Department we get for the prospective 1922 har- 
vest: 

Consuming provinces 2.8 to 3.0 

Producing provinces 3.3 to 3.5 

Southeastern provinces 3.5 to 3.7 

Siberia 3.5 to 3.7 

Ukraine 3.4 to 3.6 
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Sir Paul Dukes, K. B. E. Red Dusk and the Morrow. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Co., 1922. Qoth, 
322 pages. 

To those of oar readers who would like to get an idea 
of the treachery and sabotage with which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had to cope, and of the extent of the help which 
the British Government gave to every counter-revolutionary 
movement within and without Russia, we recommend ^'Red 
Dusk and the Morrow.** It is a narrative of the experiences 
of Sir Paul Dukes, chief of the British secret service in 
Russia from August, 1918, to December, 1919. While 
operating as a British agent in Russia, Sir Dukes had the 
assistance not only of avowed counter-revolutionists, but 
often also of corrupt employees of the Soviet Government. 
On one occasion. Sir Paul wished to release from prison 
the wife of a British merchant who was held by the Cheka. 
He accomplished her release by bribing an employee of 
that body and escorted her safely to Finland. Through 
the connivance of another official of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, a coomiander in the Red Army, Dukes succeeded 
in enlisting in the Red Army. His commander very 
obligingly sent him on long trips to purchase supplies in 
order that he might have the leisure and the opportunity 
to secure the information which he desired. Sir Paul 
tells a rather amusing story In connection with this com- 
mander. When Yudenich was attacking Petrograd, the 
commander was ordered to blow up a certain bridge in 
order to check the White advance and cover a Red re- 
treat. He ordered his regiment, however, to blow op 
another bridge which would facilitate the White advance 
and make it impossible for the Reds to retreat. But the 
soldiers blunder^ and blew up the bridge originally 
intended, thus actually making the White advance impos- 
sible. Dukes says that not only was the commander in a 
rage at the mistake and its consequences, but he was 
even more chagrined when as a reward for his supposed 
good generalship he received an invitation to join the 
Communist Paity and a letter of commendation from 
Trouky. 

There are parts of **Red Dusk and the Morrow^ which 
are as interesting as a detective story, for the business of 
the spy is an exciting one. Sir Dukes describes very 
entertainingly his many dangerous trips across the Rus- 
sian-Finnish border, his juggling of passports, and the 
various disguises which he assumed. 

Nevertheless, interesting as the adventures were which 
he relates in this book, we feel that Sir Paul Dukes 
hasn*t done himself justice. The British Government did 
not knight Sir Dukes for these comparatively simple feats. 
Some day, perhaps, he will write a "Now It Can Be Told" 
book, in which he will — we hope — tell us something about 
his negotiations with cotinter-revolutionary generals, how 
he procured the maps and the military information with 
which the inteUigence bureau which he organized kept 
Yudenich so well supplied when that gentleman was ad- 
vancing on Petrograd. And about the armed gangs of 
hooligans who were organized to be ready to 4ud the 
Whites the moment they should enter the city. Also, we 
should like to know how he managed to circulate the 
rumors of an impending food shortage with which he kept 
the population of Petrograd in a state of constant alarm. 
There is no doubt that Sir Paul as an agent for the 
British Government was a source of considerable embar- 
rassment to the Soviet Government. He himself states 
emphatically that England must not be blamed for not 
having overthrown the Soviet Government. "Although,** 
he says, "the Allies and America all participated in mili- 
tary intervention, it was England who for the longest 
time, and at the greatest cost to hereslf, furnished the 
counter-revolution with funds and materiaL** A significant 
statement in view of England's refusal now to compensate 
Russia for the damage done by counter-revolutionary inva- 
sions. 

In the latter half of his book Mr. Dukes puts down 
some of his impressions of the Soviet Government. He 
attaches special importance to the fact that the Com- 



munist Party in Russia numbers but 500,000 members. 
But he neglects to mention the fact, of which he most 
be equally well aware, that membership in the Communist 
Party in Russia is by no means a sinecure. It is true 
that Communists in Russia may have certain special privi- 
leges, but from the moment they join the party they are 
subjected to rigid discipline. Communists are always sent 
to posts of great responsibility and danger, and offenses 
which, if committed by a layman, would be considered 
mere misdemeanors, are punishable by death when com- 
mitted by a Communist. Communist regiments are sent 
to the most dangerous positions. Besides, the Communist 
Party is not open to everyone. When Yudenich was at 
the very gates of Petrograd, the party sent out a call for 
new members, feeling certain that anyone who would join 
at a time of such danger would surely prove a desirable 
recruit. Under the circumstances, 500,000 is a large mem- 
bership. 

Why does the Soviet Government endure? Mr. Dukes 
tries to explain. Behind every White army, he says, the 
peasant sees the landlord. And then he goes on to say: 
"One of the generals of the White Army operating against 
Petrograd issued an order to the peasant population to 
the effect that "this year the produce of the land might 
be reaped and sold by those who had sown and tilled it 
(that is, by the peasant who had seized it), but next year 
it must be restored to iu rightful owner.** Dukes says 
that this proclamation was mercilessly exploited by the 
Bolsheviks, who published it on every front for the pur- 
pose of influencing the peasant soldiers. Very inconsid- 
erate of them! 

Mr. Dukes insists that there is an immense spiritual 
gulf between the Soviet Government and the Russian 
people. Maybe so, but apropos, we should like to know 
how enthusiastic the average British citizen would have 
been about Mr. Dukes* activities in Russia had he been 
informed of them. The fact remains that in spite of the 
powerful financial backing and prestige of the British 
Government, and in spite of the disaffection and treachery 
irithin Russia, which Mr. Dukes exploit^l to the utmost,, 
his mission in Russia was a failure. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has known how to inspire confidence in the great 
masses of Russian workers and peasants, for only in this 
way has it been able to maintain itself. 

Doubtless the more congenial atmosphere of the United' 
States — and possibly a mission in tlus country that in- 
cludes no instructions to that effect— has prevented Mr. 
Dukes from practicing very extensively in the last year 
the peculiar talents whose application in Russia makes 
such interesting reading. But it is to be hoped that he 
took at least a few opportunities to assume some of the- 
uncouth aspects with camera counterfeits of which he has 
so obligini^y studded his illustrated pages. M. H. 

BecTHHK rxaBHoro ynpaRieeHH MeTajuonpomnnxeHHOCTH, 
B. C. H. X., MocKBa, J^ 1, Hofl6pb, 1921 ; ^ 2, 
^eKa6pB, 1921 ; J\6 3, flHsapB, 1922 ; J6 4, ^sBpaiB, 
1922. EaceMeca^Hoe Ha^aHHe. — Journal of the De- 
partment of Metals Industry, Supreme Council of 
National Economy, Moscow. No. 1, Nov. 1921, 80^ 
pages. No. 2, Dec. 1921, 80 pages. No. 3. Jan. 1922, 
88 pages, No. 4. Feb. 1922, 96 pages. 
MerajuonpoMuniieHHOcTB Peciiy6iHKH b ee Hy3Rxu« Moc- 
KBa, 1922. —The Metals Industry of the Republic 
and Its Needs. 127 pages, 5000 copies printed, with* 
3 large statistical and graphic charts. 
Among the far-reaching results of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, is the fact that 
the great transformation penetrated into and undermined* 
the citadel of that class of the bourgeois intelligentsia, 
of which the Russian scientists, engineers, and t^hnical 
experts were the mainstays. The Russian Revolution cat 
short their capitalistic activities, disorganized their asso- 
ciations, and abolished their scientific organs, llie tran- 
sition from the old to the new labor spirit in Soviet Riiaaia« 
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was rendered especially difficult for them. They could 
resume activities only in conformity with this new spirit, 
or cease to function. They chose the latter. As a result, 
Russian science and engineering, like other fields of Rus- 
aian activity — agriculture, industry, transport — suffered 
much during the catastrophic years of revolution and civil 
war. The anxieties of the Russian scientists and engineers, 
separated from their usual fields of endeavor, and keenly 
aware of the danger involved in their isolation from the 
scientific progress of Europe and America, can only be 
faintly imagined. 

Scarcity of native technologists made the Russian engi- 
neers, even in the old days, **big guns" in the industrial 
life of the country. They received fine hotlses, high sal- 
aries, high royalties, private carriages. Even those of 
them who were engaged in revolutionary activities were 
opposed to the proletarian direction of the Russian Revo- 
lution. Their activities of sabotage and in the camps of 
the counter-revolutionaries now are a matter of history. 
And yet the disruptive forces of the Revolution are not 
without their benefits. The events which have taken place 
in Russia since 1917, though in part of a chaotic aspect, 
are a creative process of the masses of the people. The 
**Smyena Viekh" (Change of Landmarks) finally came, 
and the Russian technologists, after about four years of 
scientific and engineering passivity, reappeared on the 
scene of industrial activity and resumed their leadership 
in the development and management of production. Under 
the capable leadership of the CommunisU, the Russian 
scientists and engineers were finally whipped into a most 
useful force in the economic reconstruction of the country. 

One of the first industries in Russia, and one which 
was nationalized soon after the decree on nationalization 
in March, 1918, was the metal indusrty. In its nationalized 
form, it was established, and is now still, under the con- 
trol of the Supreme G)uncil of National Economy, as the 
Department of Metals Industry. The five issues of the 
Journal here being reviewed are the first official publica- 
tions of the Metals Department. Their contents are purely 
scientific and technical and deal with the status, economic 
progress, and scientific development of the metals and 
metallurgical enterprises of Soviet Russia. The Journal 
of the Metals Industry is edited by a Board of Editors, 
of which B. E. Stiinkel, a well-known engineer, is the 
Chief-Editor. There is also a Technical Council, a Col- 
legium, a Committee on Concessions, etc., which together 
with S. C. N. E. appointees administer the affairs of the 
Department. The Journal has a fixed schedule, which 
includes articles on eight different subjects, as follows: 

1. Science and technique; 

2. Economics and production; 

3. Statistics; 

4. Competitions and prize offers for original plans and 
projects ; 

5. Bibliography and reviews; 

6. Information ; 

7. Official news, orders and decrees; 

8. Announcements and advertisements. 

The scientific articles in these issues deal with: The 
Production of Carborundum and Graphite in Electric Fur- 
naces, Desulphurization of Steel in Martens and Electric 
Ovens, the Application of Electricity to Metallurgical 
Processes, the Diesel-Electric Engine, Mensuration in Ma- 
chine Construction, and Wartime and Present Fuel Econ- 
omy of Germany. Among other important articles are 
the following: The Metallurgy of the Republic During 
the Eight Year Period, 1913-1920; Standardization in 
Shipbuilding and the Possibility of Applying it to Rus- 
sian Industry; Standardization in Machine Construction 
in Russia and Abroad; Technical Inspection at Metals 
Factories; The Russian Metals Industry during the World 
War; Labor and the Metals Industry; National Require- 
ments in Metals Manufactures, Our Production Possibili- 
ties and Prospects for Future Development; Technical Life 
and Success of the Russian Metals Industry in the Last 
Few Years. 

All the articles contain much new information about the 



metals industries and, though technical in substance, make 
very interesting reading. The Chief-Editor*8 greetings to 
his colleagues, in the first issue of the Journal^ state that 
the situation in the industry is not in the least hopeless, 
in spite of the insurmountable difficulties endured by it. 
He bespeaks confidence in the abilities and courage of his 
colleagues to solve the numerous problems arising from 
the economic chaos of the country. This sort of opti- 
mism, indeed, augurs the success of the proletarian revo- 
lution and victory on the economic front in Soviet Russia. 

The authors of the articles make references to very 
recent foreign scientific and technical journals, showing 
that the intellectual blockade has partly broken down, 
and with these publications as a start, the old machinery 
for the exchange of publications with the scientific institu- 
tions of the world is being reestablished. 

Perhaps the most serviceable section of the Journal is 
the one devoted to encouraging the Russian technologists 
to submit original plans and projects for the most efficient 
machine construction, the utilization of waste products, 
and the conservation of natural resources. The first num- 
ber of the Journal carries an announcement of an offer 
of substantial money prizes for the most practical plan 
for the construction of an efficient furnace to bum peat, 
containing 35-40 per cent, moisture and up to 12 per cent, 
ash, in two types of boilers. No doubt this will stimulate 
many an engineer and will be productive of beneficial 
results for a most important industry. 

The wealth of natural resources in Soviet Russia — ^prac- 
tically every known metallic ore is found in Russia — 
makes possible the development of the largest metal in- 
dustry in the world. Russia aspires to be, and must 
become, self-sustaining in metals. To make her so is 
precisely the policy of the Metals Department. Formerly 
the native Russian engineer held but a secondary post 
in industry, usually as assistant to some German, Belgian 
or English chief-engineer, to whose interest it was to stifle 
every effort to develop Russian industry. The lethargy of 
mental laziness and lack of initiative on the part of the 
Russian engineers permitted this outside control of the 
metals industry and the formulation of such policies as 
were afterwards detrimental to the interests of the Russian 
people. This resulted in failure to develop many sound 
engineering projects. Soviet Russia is now free from such 
evil domination and the present leaders among the Russian 
scientists and engineers, steeled in the revolutionary strug- 
gles, know what to do with the unprecedented sources of 
power now at their command. On every hand the lesson 
is plain to them, that in man*8 intelligence — ^not in his 
muscular power — lies the key to progress. 

A glance at the contents of these journals gives one a 
picture of the arduous and stupendous tasks confronting 
the rebuilders of Soviet Russia, among whom the scientist 
and the engineer will take the lead. The absence of 
instruments and materials is just now very prejudicial to 
immediate and rapid reconstruction. It is quite possible 
that relief, either from good crops or from trade relations, 
will soon make up for the arrears and delays. 

Russian inventive genius and engineering abilities have 
a way out of this economic ruin — build a machine industry 
in Russia, harness the potentially available mechanical 
and electrical power, with minimum waste, abolish the 
huge wastage of man-power — and create an engineering 
industry in Russia similar to that of Germany, Sweden, 
and the United States. 

Readers of Soviet Russia will be interested to know that 
L. C. A. Martens, formerly Representative of the R. S. 
F. S. R. in the United States, and the first publisher of 
this periodical, is now Director of the Department of 
Metals Industry in Russia. An engineer by profession 
and experience. Comrade Martens, soon after his arrival 
in Russia eighteen months ago, was placed in charge of 
this work and is in a great measure responsible for the 
good work accomplished by this Department. His speech 
before the 9th Congress of Soviets in December, 1921, 
which is printed in one of the Journals, reaffirms his faith 

in the proletarian accomplishments of Soviet Russia. 

J. R. M. 
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A New Disarmament Proposal by Russia 

The following note was addressed on June 13 by the Acting People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
Soviet Republic, Maxim Litvinov, to the foreign ministers of Latvia, Poland, Finland and Esthonia. 



Dear Mr. Minister : 

The Genoa Conference has not fulfilled the hopes placed 
in it by the great masses of the population of Europe. 
Summoned under the slogan of aiding economic recon- 
struction and securing the peace of Europe, the Genoa 
Conference as a matter of fact devoted almost all of its 
energies to a stubborn defense of the material interests 
of the comparatively small group of persons who have 
suffered losses in Russia owing to the European war, the 
revolution, and the intervention; on the other hand, the 
conference has entirely neglected to discuss the solution 
of the problem proposed, which might really in consider- 
able measure have eliminated the causes of the economic 
crisis now manifest all over Europe and even beyond its 
boundaries, as well as the danger of new wars. 

The initiators of the conference could not have been 
in any doubt as to the fact that one of the causes of 
the European economic crisis, and of the general political 
insecurity, is to be found in the excessive armaments of 
Europe, which prevent hundreds of thousands of persons 
from taking up productive work and impose immense tax 
burdens on the rest of the population, obstructing the 
attempts of most countries to restore their financial sol- 
vency, and creating an atmosphere of suspicion between 
peoples, which is the source and support of a constant 
expectation of new collisions. The initiators of the Con- 
ference have nevertheless — in view of the selfish interests 
of a few countries — considered it advisable to exclude 
from the order of the day of the Conference not only 
the question of complete disarmament, but also the ques- 
tion of a partial limitation of armaments. 

Although it is not long since Russia repulsed an inva- 
sion from abroad, onslaughts by foreign forces, and in- 
cursions by foreign banc&ts; although the remnants of 
counter-revolutionary armies are continuing to hold their 
positions not far from its boundaries, supported by foreign 
money, and ready to break into Russian territory again 
at the first favorable opportunity, in order there to piactice 
their senseless devastation and destruction of property; 
although several states are stubbornly opposed to any 
restoration of normal relations with Soviet Russia and 
continue, hoping for a new intervention, to carry on their 
intrigues; although Russia, having introduced a new social 
system within its borders, still remains an object of hatred 
for almost the entire capitalistic world; in spite of all 
this, the Russian delegation — ^in the interest of all nations — 
at the very first session of the Genoa Conference called 
the attention of the participants in the Conference to the 
necessity of putting the question of general disarmament 
on the order of business. 

Unfortunately, the resistance of the French delegation to 
this proposition resulted in its rejection; and the question 
of disarmament found no place in the order of business 
of a "conference for the securing of peace and economic 
reconstruction in Europe." 

The Russian Government sees no reason why the partial 
fulfillment of this task that has been neglected by the 
Genoa Conference should not be undertaken by those 
states that are most interested in such a fulfillment, that 
wish to live together in amity and are genuinely convinced 
that disputed questions arising between them inay be set- 
tled in an amicable manner, to the elimination of the 
necessity of maintaining unusually large armies. 

Faithful to its peace-loving policy — which has found 
expression, among other places, in the proposition of the 
Russian delegation as recorded in the minutes of the Riga 
Conference of March 30, 1922, as well as in the above- 
mentioned proposition to the Genoa Conference, and in 
the effort further to fortify its friendly relations with 
its nearest neighbors, the Russian Government has re- 
solved to turn to the Governments of Latvia, Poland, Fin- 
land and Esthonia, with the proposal that these countries 



appoint their authorized representatives for the purpose 
of consulting with the representatives of Russia on the 
subject of a proportional reduction of the armed strength 
of the armies of the countries represented at the Confer- 
ence, in accordance with the relative size of the various 
countries. 

The Russian Government makes the present proposition 
to the governments of such neighboring countries as are 
in normal diplomatic relations with the Russian Govern- 
ment, but considers it necessary at the same time to point 
out that the Russian Government is ready to enter into 
negotiations on this subject with those neighboring coun- 
tries also with whom there are still disputed territorial 
and other questions to be adjusted; and also, with other 
more distant countries. 

Being convinced that the proposition made in this note 
is fully in accord with the desires for peace of your Gov- 
ernment and that the carrying out of this proposition would 
advance the interests of the Russian people as well as of 
the peoples of Poland, Latvia, Finland and Esthonia. I beg 
you, Mr. Minister, kindly to inform me of the attitude 
your government takes in principle to the proposed ques- 
tion, as well as to give your suggestions as to the most 
proper time and place for such a conference. 

Kindly accept, etc., etc 

Acting People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

Signed, Litvinov. 
Moscow. June 13, 1922. 



Gratitude to the International 
Proletariat 

Moscow, June 9. 

nPHE Central Committee for Famine Aid, con- 
'^ nected with the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee, in its session of June 7, after hearing 
Comrade Miinzenberg's report on the activity of 
the Foreign Committee for the Starving in Soviet 
Russia, states with satisfaction that owing to its 
energetic activity — in spite of the very bad eco- 
nomic conditions and the many difficulties, the 
international working class succeeded in obtaining 
great results in fighting the Russian famine. 

The Central Committee forwards through the 
Foreign Committee in Berlin its heartiest thanks 
to the workers of all countries for their brotherly 
aid. In view of the continuing bitter need in 
Soviet Russia the Central Committee addresses 
itself to die workers and the workers' organizations 
of the whole world with an appeal not to tire in 
their efiforts to help, but to continue their assist- 
ance with ever increasing energy. First of all, it 
is necessary to place and feed thousands of orphan 
children, and to feed the workers, who are suffer- 
ing greatly, and to reconstruct agriculture and 
industry — which have been destroyed by hunger — 
with the help of productive economic assistance. 
The Central Committee is certain that the call of 
the starving Russian workers and peasants for help 
will be heard. 
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lUIDIT OF miCAN FEDERAe MM HMNE RfUEf CONMIM 

(Purchasing Agent for Friends of Soviet Russia, etc.) 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS Statement "A" 

From date of Organization, September 20, 1921 to May 31, 1922. 

The INCOME of this Committee oonsisu principally of certain of the amounte which the FRIENDS OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA, National Office, spends for Relief, but it also includes appropriations by OTHER 
organizations and contributions from individuals. Receipts are issued for income received. The income 

received to May 18, 1922, is summarized in Statement "B" below, showing a total of $439,997.29 

The above income was deposited in a bank account and before it was withdrawn for relief purposes there 
was received from the bank INTEREST amounting to 106.30 

Making the TOTAL INCOME $440,103.59 

EXPENSES: 
In order 'to carry on the work of receiving funds and expending them for Relief the Com- 
mittee needs a secretary, office employees, and a business office. The expenses paid for 
these needs are explained in Statement "C* below. They represent less than $1.00 for each 

$100.00 of income and amount to $4^049.34 

Also the Committee organized a FOOD DRAFTS DEPARTMENT as an additional means 
of purchasing food to send to Russia, to enable people in the United States to send packages 
to friends and relatives in Soviet Russia. The scheme was discontinued after incurring the 
following expenses: 

Salaries $1,058.55 

Office Expenses 698.45 1,757.00 

The Committee also made advances to the TRADE UNION NATIONAL COMMITTEE for 
RUSSIAN RELIEF of New York and Chicago in order to assist in its organization. That 
Committee addresses its appeal to organized labor. The advances amount to 7,500.00 

Making TOTAL EXPENSES equivalent to $3.02 of each $100.00 of income 13^0634 

Leaving a balance AVAILABLE FOR RELIEF of $426,797.25 

Most of which has ahready been SPENT FOR RELIEF as follows: 
The Committee expended the money when it was received for shipments addressed to **CEN- 
TROKREST, MOSCOW (Central Office of the Russian Red Ooss) and ♦*ARBEITER 
fflLFEAUSLANDS KOMITTEE (Berlin) REVAL" (The Workers' Aid-Foreign Commit- 
tee, Headquarters in Berlin, Distribution Center in Reval). The Committee sent the kind 
of food and equipment requested, at a coat of: 

Food $286,398.62 

Ford Trucks and Ambulances 15,400.00 

Ommissions and Brokerage 1,419.63 

Moving Picture Equipment \\ 6,851.88 

Ocean Freight and Marine Insurance Cartage, and dock charges on above 45,549.^ 

Ocean Freight and Marine Insurance on Shipment maJe up by Soviet Karelian Relief 

Committee 2,446.10 

The Committee also equipped and transported to Moscow "m AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 
UNIT as a means of helping Soviet Russia increase production. The unit cost $60,449.66 
as follows: 

Machinery and Equipment 42,164.25 

Household and Camp equipment and supplies \\ 5,002.21 

Oew outfit, supplies, traveling, passage and allowanc^' Vo 'd^p^dents 4,965.89 

Moving Picture Equipment for demonstration purposes, etc 2^40.24 

Freight, insurance, etc \ 1,874.72 

Office Expenses in New York !.!.!!!!!.!.! 20235 

Advance for Crew Expenses through Russia and Bor j^r ' States 2,000.00 

Deposit for Return Fares of Crew ' 2,000.00 

Total SHIPMENTS and UNIT $418,515.09 

Other Payments for Relief: 
To Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia, 

Tailors' Group 3,400.00 

Shoemakers' Group 3,287.00 

Capmakers' Group ] 200.00 

Expenses: International Cllonnections: 
Cables 26w85 

TOTAL RLUEF 425,428.94 

Leaving a BALANCE ON HAND of $ 1,368.31 

Which is represented by 

Cash in Bank $ 582.58 

Petty Cash 1.51 

Due from Friends of Soviet Russia for Moving Picture Film 374.46 

Advance to Agent 334.76 

Office Typewriter (Cost) 75.00 
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UST OF CONTRIBUTORS 

From date of Organization, September 20, 1921 to May 31, 
1922. 

Name and Address of Contributor Amount 

Statement **B" 

Friends of Soviet Russia, N. Y. C $413,784.46 

GM>perative Socialist Publishing Co. (Volks- 
zeitung; exclusive of $1,000 donated for and 
forwarded to an a£Bliated relief organization), 

N. Y. C 11.500.00 

United Qoth Hat and Cap Makers of North 

America, N. Y. C 4,000.00 

Joint Conference Russian Relief Association, 

Springfield, Mass 3^02.20 

Joint Board of Furriers, N. Y. C 1,732.12 

Workingmen's Mutual Aim Association, N. Y. C. 1,500.00 
Int. Fur Workers Union of U. S. & Canada, Long 

Island Gty 1,262.00 

Children's Milk Fund, N. Y. C 1,000.00 

St. Nicholas Society, Kenosha, Wis 800.00 

Workmen's Circle No. 457, Grand Rapids, Mich. 100.00 
Perfection Lodge No. 1033, A. F. & A. M., Chi- 
cago, 111 10.00 

Community Service League, So. Orange, N. J... 10.00 

B. Morsoff Employees, N. Y. C 202.56 

Wallace Advertising Service, Halifax, Canada. . 175.00 

R. C. Williams & Co., N. Y. C 125.00 

Remitted through Wm. Rempfer, Cashier, First 

National Bank, Parkston, S. D 52.00 

William Stake & Co., N. Y. C 50.00 

John J. Sullivan, San Francisco, Cal 50.00 

Mrs. A. G. Eddy, Berkeley, Cal 25.00 

N. NepokroflF, Martinsville, N. Y 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thereon P. Cooper, Chicago, 111.. . 10.00 

Vera L. Moyers, Washington, D. C 10.00 

B. J. Sweeney, Wichita, Kansas 10.00 

Sam Schwartzman, N. Y. C 10.00 

Wolf & Stanley, N. Y. C 5.00 

B. Blau, N. Y. C 5.00 

Temple Israel Sunday School, Cambridge, Mass. 5.00 

George Qifton, N. Y. C 5.00 

A. Eckerle, Cheyenne, Wyo 5.00 

H. Kosokow, Scienceville, Ohio 5.00 

Morris Lipshitz, Dovmers Grove, 111 5.00 

A. Arensen, Jacksonville, Fla 5.00 

Ben Farbstein, St. Joseph, Mo 5.00 

Anonymous, N. Y. C 4.85 

Eliz. Guerini, Ardmore, Pa 3.00 

J. W. Bissell, Cambridge, Mass 3.00 

L. G. Arnold, Genesee, N .Y 2.00 

H. J. Arens, N. Y. C 2.00 

J. Ryan, Los Angeles, Cal 2.00 

Miss S. A. Pf uhl, Philadelphia, Pa .10 

$439,997.29 
Statement "C* 

BUSINESS OFFICE EXPENSES 

From date of Organization, September 20, 1921 to May 31, 
1922, 

Wages $ 2365.00 

Rent 492.01 

Oflfice Space Expenses 39.68 

OflSce Supplies 39.58 

Printing, Stationery, Multigraphing 77.83 

Telephone 134.18 

Telegrams and Messengers 77.72 

Carfares and Outside Telephones 77.33 

Postages 35.75 

Traveling Expenses 594.03 

Exchange 2.23 

Accountant's Charges 114.90 

Total $ 4,04934 



AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE 

I have examined the accounts of the American Federated 
Russian Famine Relief Committee for the period from the 
date of organization, September 20, 1921, to May 31, 1922. 

I received all the information and explanations I de- 
manded. Any contributor not receiving both an official 
receipt and a published acknowledgment of his contribu- 
tion should communicate with me. Expenses have been 
paid promptly, but expenses incurred and not paid are 
not included. 

In my opinion the above Statements, "A," **B^ and "C 
arc drawn up to present a true and correct view of ^ the 
manner in which the funds entrusted to the Committee 
by its affiliations were disbursed during the period ended 
May 31, 1922. 

(Signed) J. B. Collinc Woods, 
Chartered Accountant. 
20 Nassau Street, 

New York, July 10, 1922. 



The Czech-Russian Agreement 

Prague, June 2. 

'T* HE main points of the agreement are as fol- 
•*• lows: Article 1 provides for the establishment 
of mutual commercial representatives, and de- 
clares that these shall be the only mutual repre- 
sentatives. Accordingly, both governments obli- 
gate themselves to breaJc off official relations with 
representatives and organizations aiming at fight- 
ing either party. Article 2 guarantees to the head 
of the mission and to two members each of either 
commercial mission the rights of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. Article 6 grants to the representa- 
tives the right to issue vises, passports, identifica- 
tion papers, etc. In Article 9, the citizens of Rus- 
sia in Czecho-Slovakia and vice versa are guaran- 
teed the general civil rights which have been or 
may later be granted to the citizens of any other 
foreign country. In Article II, Czecho-Slovakia ob- 
ligates herself to grant to her citizens who went 
to participate in the economic reconstruction of 
Russia any assistance, and Soviet Russia guaran- 
tees them every legal protection of their persons 
and property. 

The final articles, 20 and 21, provide for six 
months' notice of abrogation, and for an additional 
liquidation period of six months for the commer- 
cial missions of both contracting states. 

The Czecho-Slovak agreement with Ukraine 
is identical with the agreement concluded with 
Russia. 

In its official statement the Czecho-Slovak 
Government declares that the agreement does not 
imply de jure recognition. The Bohemian Com- 
munist paper. Rude Pravo, makes the following 
comment concerning this agreement: "The repub- 
lic came too late. Two years ago, even one year 
ago, this agreement would have had great impor- 
tance. But today Russia has already concluded 
commercial agreements with Germany and Eng- 
land. Only the clause concerning mutual neutral- 
ity would have some meaning if such clauses, pro- 
nounced by bourgeois governments, are to be given 
any credence.** 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

For Period August 9, 1921— May 31, 1922 
National OflBce: 201 West 13th Street, New York. N| Y. 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From dau of organization, August 9, 1921, to May 31, 1922. 

Statement "A*' 
The INCOME of the National OflSce is received chiefly from Local F. S. R. Conferences and Workers' 
Organizations. Receipts are issued for income received. Receipt Nos. 1 to 8835 for income received 

to April 30, have been previously reported in detail, a total of $594,181.24 

Receipt Noa. 8836 to 10560 for income received during April are reported in detail in our official organ, 

••Soviet Russia," dated JJune 1 and 15, 1922, a total of 78,063.86 

Totol received and acknowledged $672,265.10 

The above income was deposited in a bank account, and before it was withdraum for relief purposes 
there was received from the bank INTEREST amounting to 400.69 

Making a TOTAL INCOME of $672,665.79 

From which must be DEDUCTED the following items: 

(1) Remittances received as contributions which the bank refused to honor (Receipt Nos. 

1 and 214) $274.25 

(2) Remittance addressed ''Soviet Russia** received by us in error (Receipt Nos. 1900 and 

5000) ' 42.94 

(3) Checks temporarily returned by bank to be signed ( Receipt Nos. 2820, 3732, 3959, 4978, 

4327, 4293, 4450, 5956, 6139. 6877, 8534. 6394, 8956, 8872, 9826) 789.24 

(4) Exchange and discount on checks received 6.69 

(5) Expenses incurred and charged to National Office by Locals 270.93 

(6) Lawyer's fees and bail premium for Local workers arrested for making appeals 1,250.00 2,509.(6 

Leaving the INCOME RECEIVED BY NATIONAL OFHCE $670,156.74 

HOW THE FUNDS AND CLOTHES WERE COLLECTED: 
In order to assist Locals and Workers* organizations to collect funds and clothes the National Office 
sent speakers throughout the country, published advertisements and literature and supplied buttons for 
sale and contribution lists for making appeals to individuals. The amount of money which the National 
Office spent for this purpose is explained in Statement "B** below. The National Office could charge 
most of this amount to Locals, making them pay for speakers* services and expenses and for literature 
distributed in theri territory, although that would mean lot more office work., more bookkeeping. It 
is better for every one to know how much the National Office spends to help Locals — probably less 
than the Locals would spend for the same speakers and literature if they incurred those expenses 
themselves. But because this money was spent to help Locals and Workers* Organizations raise the 
money which they sent to the National Office it is deducted from the amount which they sent in 
order to show how much the income received by the National Office amounts to after deducting all 
expenses paid by the National Office. Thus: Publicity and Appeal Expenses paid by National Office 65,962.1b 

Leaving INCOME received by National Office LESS COST OF COLLECTING FUNDS AND 

CLOTHES $604,194.64 

EXPENSES: 

In order to carry on the work of receiving fund<s valuables and clothes, making appeals, and spending 
the money for relief, the National Office needs a secretary, office employees and a business office. The 
expenses paid for these needs are explained in Statement "C* below. They represent $4.21 fro each 
$100 of funds remaining after deducting the cost of appealing for funds and clothes. They amount to 25.45837 

Leaving a balance AVAILABLE FOR REUEF of Soviet Russia of $578,736ir7 

Most of this amount has already been SPENT FOR RELIEF, as follows: 

Food Shipments, direct $ 2,185.73 

** American Federated Russian Famine Relief Committee, purchasnig agent for F. S. R. 

for food and equipment 413,784.46 

Money in process of transmission (German Marks) J 54,800.00 

Manufacture fo 1.000 dresses by donated labor of L. L. G. W. U 2,288.94 

Freight, express, trucking, warehouse, packing, cartage, adn shipping charges on old 

clothes contributed 8,014.54 

Federated, International and Russian Conference expenses 10,796.90 491.870.57 

Leaving a BALANCE ON HAND OF $86,865.70 



** From the date or organintion to May 31, 1922, each $100 of relief fanda received by the American Federated Rnaaian Famine Relief 
Committee from the Friends of Soriet Rnsaia and other organitationa waa expended tor the following pnrpoaea: 

Office expense t 1-00 

Extending iu affiliationa 2.00 

Relief 97.00 

tioo.oo 
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Which is mostly in CASH ready to be spent for RELIE F but is also represented partly by 
OTHER ASSETS to be used for raising funds or FOR EXPENSES of the business 
office, as follows: 

Cash in Bank 178,170.63 

Petty Cash on Hand 1300.85 

Notes Receivable No. 8543 100.00 

Adyances to Publications — for advertising, translation and publishing 1,455.90 

Advances to Sections, Locals and Speakers 662.19^ 

Office Furniture and Equipment (Cost) 1,766.18 

Deposits for Electricity, Gas and Lease 145.00 

Books purchased for sale, less sales 2,764.95 $86365.70 

PUBLICITY AND APPEAL EXPENSES 
From date of organization, August 9, 1921 to March 31, 1922 

♦Wages: Statement ''A" 

Speakers and Organizers $ 8,159.70 

Publicity 1,080.00 

Traveling — Speakers and Organizers 10,308.83 

Postages 8,028.98 

Information Service 1,497.95 

Envelopes and Wrappers 7436 

Official Organ "Soviet Russia"— subsidy 5,400.00 

Bulletins and Financial Reports printed and distributed 1,480.18 

Advertisements • 11,199.38 

Leaflets and folders printed and distributed 5,594.48 

Posters, window cards, etc 948.00 

Motion Picture and Stereopticon Equipment 3,927.63 

Cuts, mats, cartoons, etc 1,637.73 

Racial and Language Sections prelimianry expenses 625.00 

Organizations supplies, lists, buttons, etc 6,158.87 

Printing pamphlets and cards for sale 1,45030 

Less sale of pamphlets and cards 1,609.29 

TOTAL : $ 65,962.10 



• Maximum rate of wages is $40 per week. 

StaUment "C 

BUSINESS OFFICE EXPENSES 
From date of organization, August 9, 1921 to March 31, 1922 

Wages: 

Secretary $ 1300.00 

Office Staff 16,71839 

Office Rent U05.00 

Office Space — Fittings, alterations, maintenance, cleaning, light and heat ^♦^^'9$ 

Office Furniture Rent 20.00 

Office Supplies, etc 1398.93 

Printing and Stationery 1,605.75 

Telegrams , • • • 502.46 

Telephone 1^-70 

Outside 'phone calls, carfares, etc ^ ^o'S 

Auditor's charge 782.60 

TOTAL $ 25,458.37 



* Maximum rate of wages is $40 per week. 

Certificate 

AUDITOKS CERTIFICATE 

I have examined the accounts of the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia, New York, N. Y., for the 
period from the date of organizaUon, August 9, 1921 to May 31, 1922, a period of nearly ten months. 

I received all the information and explanations I demanded. Any contributor not receiving both an oftciai 
receipt and a published acknowledgment of his contributbe sold for the fund, but not yet sold, are not mduded 
ion should communicate with me. Valuables received to in the above statement. Qothes and other neccssanoj 
received for shipment are not included. Expenses have been paid promptly, but expenses mcurred and not paid 

are "^j^*'*^^^ ®^ 'statemenu, ''A," "B" and •'C," are of the National Office only and are not consolidated to include 
receipto and disbursements of affiliated locals. Remittannces from locals on account of net income arc mcluded. 
Locals are responsible to their own contributors for the acknowledgment and disposition of funds coUected. 

In my opinion the above sutements, **A," "B" and "C arc drawn up to prewsnt a true and correct view of 
the cash transactions for the period and of the sUte of the funds as at the close of the pcnpd. 
2764 Creston Avenue, " (Signed) J. B. Collincs Wood, 

New York, N. Y. CharUred Accountant, 

June 30, 1922. 
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Relief Contributions, July 1-15 

The following abbreviations are used: F, S, C^ Famine Scout Clubs; F. 5. /?., Friends of Soviet Russia; RC, 
Roll Call contribution; TD, Toll Drive contribution: W. 5. and D, B. F., Workmen* s Sick and Death Benefit Fund, 
The total for July will be printed in the next issue of Soviet Russia. 



M»e.N; 



Comiributors 



AmotMt 



11436 E. Whiting. RC, Baltimore. 



11437 Ro7 I. Schafer. Garner. la. 

11438M . J. PeteiMn. Baltimore. 

Md 

11439 E. N. Rntuner, Wing. No. Dak. 
2 gold rings 

11440 K. Dighton. Hartsdale. N. Y. 

11441 H. Dreyer. B'klyn 

11442 C. A. Kaley. HnnUngton. Ind. 

11443 S. E. Coble. Huntington. Ind. 

11444 Walter J. Conarty. Hammond. 
Ind 

11445 F.S.C. No. 4. CRC, Wilming. 
ton.^ Del 

11446 F.S.R. Branch, Hartford. Conn. 

11447 F.S.C. No. 92. B'klyn 

11448 Dr. S. B. Lery, N. Y. C... 

11449 E. Erikaon. RC» Berkeley. Cal. 

11450 B. Jacsba. RC, B'klyn 

11451 R. B. Oppenheimer. N. Y. C. 

11452 E. A. Freeman. Troy. N. Y. 

11453 W. S. a D. B. F. No. 18. JtC. 
N. Y. C 

11454 Bfiaa S. P.. BTclyn. TD 

11455 Irring Jilbert. TD, Tracy. Cal. 

11456 SpraTedlnoat. AC, Chicago. Ul. 

11457 Modem School AaM>cUtion. 
Seattie. Waah 

11458 Central Labor Coancil, Taco< 
ma. Wash 

11459 F.S.C. No. 35. CRC, Milwau- 
kee. Wia 

11460 R. R. R.. BoiTalo. N. Y 

11461 F.S.C. No. 67. Maiden. Maaa. 

11462 M. Magui. N. Y. C 

11463 Joe Frift. Chicago. lU 

11464 F.S.R. Branch. CRC, Detroit. 
Mich 

11465 T. Baronoff. CoU, Raymond, 
Waah 

11466 F.S.R. Branch. Snperidr. WU. 

11467 R. Traakit AC. Portamontii. 

11468 I.' Sel'tser.'Aci' Indian Head. 
Md 

11469 Otto Baehr. Monico. Wia. 

11470 Joe Halaan. Hiles. Wis 

114n Fred Landers and Friends. JtC. 

San Francisco. Cal 

11472 R. Boyer. Seattle. Waah 

11473 E. Schwars. TD, St. Louis. 
Mo 

11474 W. Pfohl. Chicago. Dl 

11475 F.S.R. Branch. Ironwood. 
Mich 

11476 A. Merdian. Salt Lake City. 
Utah 

lUn F.S.C. No. 121. N. Y. C 

11478 W. Kriah. RC, East Chicago 
Ind 

11479 T. Popko. AC. Eaat Chicago. 
Ind 

11480 G. Laakariir. RC, ViTian. W. 
Va 

11481 Russian Singing Dramatic So- 
ciety. Gary. Ind 

11482 F.S.R. Branch. Akron. O 

11483 Rose Goldstein (FSC), N. Y. 
C 

11484 H. Johnson, Philadelphia. Pa. 

11485 B. Tallia. RC, N. Y. C 

11466 Mrs. S. Kauk. RC, B'Uyn.... 

11487 F.S.R. Branch, Saginaw. Mich. 

11488 Sam Prirol. RC, Ambridge. 
Pa 

11489 F.S.R. Branch, N. Y. C 3, 

11490 C. Zadiraka, RC, Waverly. Pa. 

11491 Jos Cenielsky. RC, Garfield. 
N. J 

11492 K Rakoff. RC, Chicago, 111... 

11493 A.* Oja. RC, Inwood. L. I... 

11494 Th. Lapko. RC, San Antonio. 
Tex 

11495 J. Sheparko. RC, Chicago. HI. 

11496 J. Kuchun. RC, Maynard. 



11497 P. Frochan. RC, Edmonton. 
Alberu 

11498 Spuvak, RC, Niagara Falls. 
N. Y 
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1.00 
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2.00 
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34.50 
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35.00 
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2.00 
15.75 
33.00 
25.00 
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10.00 
5.00 
10.50 

10.90 
10.50 

9.50 

9.50 

7.50 



Rec. No. 



Contributors 



11499 A. Silken. Lincoln, Neb 

11500 Chaa. Homey. RC, Davenport, 
la 

11501 P. Lorentaen. TD, W. Milwau- 
kee Wia. 

11502 F.s!c. No. 115." B'idyn. '.*.*.'.*.*. 

11503 J. Soos. Canton. O 

11504 R. V Warner. TD, St. Paul. 
Minn.* 

11505 Dr. C L Nelson. TD, Morgan- 
town. W. Va 

11506 G. M. Hirsch, Portland. Ore... 

11507 J. Wilhelm, RC, N. Y. C 

11508 J A. Smith. RC, N. Y. C... 

11509 C. Mack. RC, B'klyn 

11510 Sam DoUnsky. RC, Bldyn.... 

11511 Jos. Ehremech. RC, N. Y. C. 

11512 D. Bloomberg. RC, B'klyn.... 

11513 A. Zabkin. N. Y. C. RC 

11514 J. Yablon, RC, N. Y. C... 

11515 H. PolUck, RC, B'klyn...'... 

11516 H. Prince, RC, B'klyn 

11517 I. Kessyrae. RC, B'klyn 

11518 F. S. R. Branch. Seattie, 
Wash. (TD 400, RC 200).... 

11519 F. S. R. Branch, Detroit. 
Blich. (CRC 50. RC 150)... 

11520 P. W. Whiting. TD, Iowa Oty. 
la. 

11521 J. H. Oltman. Berkeley. Cal... 

11522 F.S.R. Branch. MtM. Vemon, 
Wash 

11523 Joe Bolinaky. RC, Easton, Pa. 

11524 Fred Miller. RC, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 

11525 T. E. Butler. RC, Wankegan, 
lU 

11526 M. KesoTiteh Compaine. RC, 
B'klyn 

11527 Mary Kas, RC, B'klyn 

11528 F. J. Ahbol. FaU River Mills. 
Cal 

11529 M. E. David. TD, San Fran- 
Cisco. Cal 

11530 W. C Br. No. 496. Kanaas 
City. Mo 

11531 W.W.Comas. RC, Sacramento. 
Cal 

11532 A. M. W. Pennypacker. Phil.. 
Pa 

11533 Wm. Niemeyer. Sheridan. Tex. 

11534 F. Krisch. RC, B'klyn 

11535 Vonnegut Hardware Co.. TD, 
Indianapolis. Ind 

11536 H. Bilenki. RC, Sydney. N. S. 

11537 H. Johnson. Phil.. Pa. (9 Bel- 
gian francs) 

11538 J. Thorn. RC, Eureka. Cal... 

11539 P. Wirchenko. RC, Detroit. 
Blich 

11540 AAA. Mencke. Cleveland. O. 

11541 F.S.C. No. 102. N. Y. C 

11542 Max Stumer. RC, San Diego. 

11543 Fred Fickaa. RC, San Diego. 
Cal 

11544 F. Leary. RC, San Diego. Cal. 
Cal 

11545 F. Williama. RC, San Diego. 
Cal 

11546 ReUef Committee. Phil.. Pa... 

11547 Pitt. Dist. Uth. Br. F.S.R.. 
Pittsburgh. Pa 

11548 F. L. Cheney. P. Johnson and 
Gum Ceon. Bemua Point, N. Y... 

11549 H. Holshauser. RC, Portland. 
Mo 

11550 S. S. Kats. Perth Amboy. 
N. J 

11551 Floyd C. URne. TD, Plymontii. 
Conn 

11552 Mrs. E. V. La Rue. TD, Ply- 
mouth. Conn 

11553 FS.R. Branch. Nanticoke. Pa. 

11554 F!S.R. Branch, Chelsea. Mass. 

11555 Ida Rosen. RC, B'klyn 

11556 A. Gordon. RC, B'klyn 

11557 H. Nelson. Bay Qty. Wash... 

11558 W. E. H. Porter, TD, Hans- 
boro. N. D 

11559 E P. TisL ^y. Huntington. 
W*. Va 



Amount 

1.00 

6.00 

4.00 
7.63 
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1.00 

1.00 
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1.00 
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1.00 
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1.95 
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1.00 
1.00 
2.50 

100 
910.'00 

100.00 

16.00 

10.00 

7.00 

5.00 

5.00 
44.29 
34.03 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 

1.00 

1.00 



11560 J. Creidenberg. N. Y. C 

11561 Florence H. Luscomb. Allston, 
Mass 

11562 F.S.R. Branch. St. Paul. Minn. 

11563 L Berinhaut. RC, Jackaon- 
viile. Fla 

*11564 G. Alonen. Comsteck. N. Y... 

•11565 C. Paivio No. 6111. Comstock. 

N. Y 



11566 
11567 

11568 
11569 
11570 

11571 

11572 
11573 
11574 
11575 
11576 

11577 
11578 

11579 

11580 

11581 

11582 

11583 

11584 
11585 

11586 

11587 

11588 

11589 

11590 
11591 
11592 
11593 
11594 

11595 

11596 

11597 
11598 

11599 

11600 

11601 
11602 

11603 
11604 
11605 
11606 

11607 

lieOB 

11609 

11610 

11611 



Donald Amter. N. Y. C. 6 yes. 
Dr. L. Feldman. RC, Pat- 

chogue, N. Y 

F.S.C. No. 49. Maiden, Mass... 
H. Huenneckes. RC, N. Y. C. 
A. Nummi. RC, Goldenbridge, 

N. Y. 

Christ Delch. TD, JacksonviUo, 

Fla. 

Wm. Bonko. Denver. Col 

L. Rosenheld. Cleveland. O. 
M. Nathanson. Cleveland, O... 
F.S.C. No. 9, Ashubttla, O.... 
Columbiana Co. F.S.R., O., 

TD 

E. J. Ward, Madison, Conn... 
I. L. Quateman, RC, Chicago, 

ni^ 

F.S.R. Branch. East Chicago. 

Ind 

L. Hammel. RC, Nenana, 



11612 
11613 
11614 



F.S.R. Branch, Los Angeles, 
CaL 

A. N Greene, RC, ParthiU. 

Ida. *. 

N. Jaekman. RC, Duluth, 

Minn 

H. Langley, Ottawa, Canada.. 
W. O. Bockewits, RC, Ft. 

Dodge, la 

H. Pfeiffer (Turner Societies). 

Detroit. Mich 

Chas A. Mueller, TD, Dun- 

dee,'ni 

Martti Salmi (Finniah Socialist 

Local), WUton, N. H 

W. C. Branch 94. Sumford. 

Conn 

GirU Gaiety Club. N. Y. C... 

Bfax MilUrd. RC. N. Y. C 

J. Hcnnefeld, TD, N Y. C... 

S. KeUogg, Alameda, Cal 

Herman Meyling. Berkeley. 

Cal 

W. S. a D. B. F. No. 188, 

RC, Clevleand. O 

J. Bubien. RC, WalUngford. 

Conn 

I. Serier. Kennewick. Wash... 
Donald Amter, F.S.C. (6 years), 

c' a* L. * Brannin.' Toi Daiiat, 

Tex 

Employees of National office, 

F.S.R.. N. Y. C. TD 

C. Ahorens. N. Y. C 

Union of Rusaian Citisene. 

B'klyn 

Nick Ivko. Ust. B'klyn .... 
F.S.C. No. 65, Hartford. Conn. 

E. Muller. Asbury Park. N. J. 

F. S. R. Branch. TD, St. Paul. 

Minn 

J. M. Olsen. List. BUnd 
Slongh, Ore 

K. ArthnV^ TD, Ventnor. 

N. J 

Mrs. L. P. Brown. TD, War- 
ren. O 

J. H. Wolfe. Salt Lake City. 

U 

W. E. Staples, E. Khaluck A 
J. W Schlickter. Kamloopa, 

B. C* 

J. Anderson. RC, Sointula. 
B. C 

G. R. Haubold. TD, Chicago. 

Dl 

A. Effron. RC, San Diego. 

C«l 
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R0C, No. Contributors 

U615 HTinan Upnick. AC. New Bed. 

ford. Mam S.OO 

11616 M Ragou. New Haven. C3nn. 2.00 

11617 Em CaMclberg. St. Louis, Mo. 1.00 

11618 K. KaulinU, HC, B'Uyn.... 13.45 

11619 C. O. NeUon & J. Naaternck. 

TD, Fort Strong, Mats 15.00 

11620 Frank Ever*. TD, CUcago. III. 3.00 

11621 M. Adamit, RC, Woodchopper, 
Alaska 2.00 

11622 Dultz, N. Y. C 10.00 

11623 L. Seaman, Grotoa, Conn 5.00 

11624 J. Kovaca. RC, Yonkera, 

N. Y 16.40 

11625 P. Martinko, RC, Ambridge, 

P« 2.50 

11626 F.S.R. Branch, Endicott, N. Y. 250.00 

11627 Anaonia Relief Committee, An. 

• jnia. Conn 100.00 

11628 A. V. Carl, RC, San Fran- 

Cisco. Cal 25.00 

11629 T. Baronoff, Coll, Raymond, 

Waah 22.00 

11630 Sam Masur, RC, Duqueene. Pa. 16.00 

11631 S. Gurin, RC, Fall River, Mass. 16.00 

11632 Mutual Aid Society, Camden. 

N. J 15.00 

11633 J. Borisoff, Coll. Gary. Ind.... 8.00 

11634 South Bend Relief Committee. 

South Bend. Ind 62.16 

11635 W. Moltianinoir, RC, San Pe- 
dro, Cal 21.00 

11636 V. BortoT, RC, Meadville. Pa. 17.25 

11637 M. Michailovsky, RC, South 
River, N. J 16.50 

11638 Russian Club, Newton Upper 

Falls, Mass 8.90 

11639 F.S.R. Branch, Racine, Wia... 70.00 

11640 A. Champion, TD, DanriUe. 

ni 20.00 

11641 Thomaa Lawry. Pittaburgh. Pa. 10.00 

11642 Otto Moldoray. TD, Chicago. 

ni 5.00 

11643 F.S.R. Branch. CRC, Vancou. 

▼er, B C 6.50 

11644 J. P. Haven. RC, Ca«nalia, 

Cal 1.00 

11645 B. M. Sedgwick. RC, Edge. 

moor. Del 14.75 

11646 Ed Salvisberg. Santa Rosa, Cal. 5.00 

11647 J. C. De Voss. San Jose. Cal. 5.00 

11648 Wright Smith, TD, Waterford 
Works. N. J 2.00 

11649 J M. Gumming. TD, Naahua. 

N. H 5.00 

11650 Emil Helbig, RC, San Fran. 

Cisco, Cal 7.00 

11651 F. S. R. Branch. Canton. O. 376.44 

11652 J. Kastren, Menahaga, Minn... 18.66 

11653 F.S.R. Branch. Youngatown. O. 7 75 

11654 Hudson Co. F.S.R., West Ho- 
boken, N. J 19966 

11655 F.S.C. No. 87, CRC. N. Y. C. .85 

11656 Isidore Sohn, RC, N. Y. C... 10.50 



Roe. No. ComtrikuurM 

11657 F. B. Gray. TD, .Melrose. 

Mass 2 00 

11658 M. GUhMrt. ' AC. ' Baidmore. 

Md 1.00 

11669 FS.C. No. 37. Psrtland. Ore. 15.00 

11660 f!S.C. No. 38, Lynn. Mass... 7.50 

11661 F.S.R. Branch. Chicago. III.... 7.000.00 

11662 ReUef Committee. TD, Phil., 

Pa 130.00 

11663 H. Pfeiffer, Detroit, ..Mich... 100.00 

11664 FS.R. Branch, Binghamton, N. 

y. 50.00 

11665 J. Wasileff. TD, Detroit. Mich. 20.00 

11666 J. M. Killough. TD, Waco. 

Tex 10.00 

ir667 I. Laskow. TD, Milwaukee, 

Wis 10.00 

11668 S. Sutlander. RC, Paterson. 

N. J 9.00 

11669 Nell Amier. N. Y. C 50 

11670 Wm. Koponen. RC, Fort Bragg. 

Cal 12.00 

11671 A. C. Dick. RC, Milwaukee. 

Wis. 5.00 

11672 C. J. Carlson. TD, Dagus 
Mines, Pa 5.00 

11673 F. J. Dunleavy, TD, Paaadena. 

Cal 5.00 

11674 Arbeiter Bildungs Verein. RC, 
Adams, Mass 5 00 

11675 Ul. Torgavitsky, B'klyn 2.00 

11676 E. Samit. RC, N. Y. Q 4.00 

11677 E. Davis. TD, Rockford, lU... 1.00 

11678 F.S.R. Branch. East Chicago. 

Ind 12.50 

11679 F. Utus. San Diego. Cal 2.50 

11680 L. M. P. S. Br. 116. Wilke*. 
Barre. i*a 10.00 

11681 L. M. P. S. Diat. 9. Racine. 

Wis 10.00 

11682 Anonymous. TD, Healdabnrg, 

Cal, 1.00 

11683 FS.R. Branch, Detroit, Mich. 300.00 

11684 F.S.R. Branch, Duluth, Minn. 20.00 

11685 Milton Shafron, TD, Sharon, 

Pa 2.00 

11686 Eva Robin, TD, Wilmington, 

Del 5.00 

11687 F.S.R. Branch. RC, Seattle. 

Waah 150.00 

11688 M. Strell, TD, Orange. N. J. 5.00 

11689 Dr. M. H. Kowan. Chicago. 

m 10.00 

11690 J. Heckt. TD, Buffalo. N. Y. 2.00 

11691 Chas. Herdey. TD, Minneapolis. 

Minn 1.00 

11692 H. Johnson, Washburn. Wise 2.50 

11693 H. Rohde, Umon Grove, Cal. 1.12 

11694 G. Fischer, RC, San Fran- 

Cisco, Cal 14.50 

11695 L. Leff. RC, Los Angeles, Cal. 3.50 

11696 "The Least," TD, Stockton, Cal. 5.00 

11697 S. Staicoff. RC, Milwaukee, 

Wise 10.00 



Roc. No. 



Comtrikufro 



Amount 



11696 D. M Lovell. TD, Reger. Mo. 2.00 

11699 Louis' Long. TD, N. Y. C 1.00 

11700 F. Barage. RC, Bertha. Pa... 17.7S 

11701 F.S.R. Branch. Chicago. lU... 1,000.00 

11702 F.S.R. Branch, San Franciaco, 

Cal 165.00 

11703 G. F. Partridge, RC, Rochester. 

Minn 17.00 

11704 J. B. Robinaon, TD, Sange. 

tuck. Mich 10.00 

11705 U. G. W. of A. No. 42. Qeve. 

land. 5.0t 

11706 H. Slolz, TD, Los Angeles, 

Cal 5.00 

11707 S. E. Coble. HunUngton, Ind. 2.00 

11708 C. A. Kaley, Huntington. Ind. 2.00 

11709 W. J. Conarty. Hammond, Ind. 2.00 

11710 H. Edmeston, Healesville. Vic. 

Aus 15 

11711 Voice of the Worker, RC, N. 

Y. C 53.60 

11712 F.S.R. Branch. MinneapoUa. 

Minn •. 457.00 

11713 Sr. Marlines. Tampico. Tampa. 
Mexico 222.50 

11714 South SUv. Branch, F.S.R.. 
Cleveland, 56.05 

11715 Louis Gruber. (TD 5.00. RC 

.50), Milwaukee, WU 5^ 

11716 F S.R. Branch. Boston, Maaa. 175.00 

11717 H. W. Williama, TD, Dayton. 

5.00 

11718 LeRoy A. Jayne, TD, Speir 
Ferry, Va 5.00 

11719 H. B. Hagerty. TD, Su aoad. 

Fla 5.00 

11720 Geo. Sutherland. Coeur d'Alene, 

Ida 2.00 

11721 Caaaell's Hat Store. TD, Mc- 
Keeaport, Pa 2.01 

11722 A. Kern. TD, Natl. MiUtarr 
Home. Kana Lit 

11723 H. M. Darling. TD, Waah- 
ington, D. C l.il 

11724 M. P. WeUer. TD, MitcheU, 

So. Dak 1.00 

11725 F S. R. Branch, Haverhill. 

Mass 50.00 

11726 Kovon Kotur. RC, Detroit. 

Mich 17.00 

11727 A. Makotyn, RC, MelroM Park, 

Jll M.80 

11728 H. Victor. N. Y. C 15.00 

11729 M. Senkevich, RC, Ambridge. 

Pa 12.00 

11730 Billy Pnidans. RC, Sydney. 

N S 12.00 

CORRECTIONS 
Receipt No. 11394 should have read: 
A. Hukkila. collection S. S. Osasto. 

Florenton. Minn. 14.25 

Rpcript No 11797. issued by misUke. 

is cancelled 8.44 



Special Offer Lasts Only a Few Days 

For a month we have permitted new subscribers to pay for six months in advance at the 
special rate of one dollar. As announced in our last issue, this ofiFer expires Au^. st 1. If you 
are not now a subscriber to Soviet Russia, you may become a subscriber at this special one- 
dollar rate (for half a year), if your dollar arrives in a letter postmarked not later than 
August 1. Subscriptions sent in later than that date should be accompanied by the sum of 
$1.25 for six months or $2.50 for one year. D uring the coming months we expect to print 
much interesting material on the progress of economic and industrial reconstruction in Russia, 
and think that those who subscribe now will find that they have acted wisely. 
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From A Ural Diary 



{A chapter by A. A. Heller from the author^s 
Russia" to be published by Thomas Seltzer , Inc.) 

/^NE of the richest mining and industrial dis- 
^^ tricts of Russia is located in the Ural Moun- 
tains. During the month of September, 1921, I 
accompanied an economic mission on a trip 
through this region, visiting a number of mines 
and factories and coming in contact with a cross- 
section of the industrial life of present day Rus- 
sia. In this chapter I shall attempt to s^ down 
the most salient impressions of this journey, as 
recorded in my diary. 

September 5, 1921. The engineer in charge of 
the Upf>er Kyshtym plant is a good example of 
how the young technicians of Russia had to live 
and work during the revolutionary period. He is 
a graduate of tihe Petrograd Technological Insti- 
tute, where he worked his way through by singing 
in concerts and opera. At Kyshtym he is not only 
the chief engineer of the iron works, but also the 
manufacturer of matches and soap for the co- 
operatives. In this way he is able to increase the 
Soviet "payok" of thirty-six pounds of flour a 
month to a point where he can get enough to feed 
himself and his family. 

Early in the afternoon we went on to Chelia- 
binsk, reaching this place late in the evening. We 
still had time to walk about the station and here 
in a little park we encountered one of the scenes 
which are so common in Russia at the present 
time. Many peasants from the famine districts, on 
their way to seek new homes, were lodged there, 
cooking, eating and sleeping in the open. In the 
midst of the refugees some indomitable young 
Russians were playing the accordion while a large 
crowd listened attentively. 

September 6. At seven in the morning we reached 
the Cheliabinsk mines,* which are about twelve 
versts from the town. Here we found Kiselov, 
the assistant manager, waiting to accompany us 
over the mining district. As soon as the manager, 
Comrade Teterin, appeared, we all marched out 
in the raw drizzle to inspect the mines. The 
Cheliabinsk mines cover an area of some twelve 
square versts and consist of a dozen or more open 
cuts, with two shafts, about 120 feet in depth. 
The coal, which is of the brown type, appears in 
layers shout twenty or thirty feet below the sur- 
face. There are several known layers, some be- 
ing fifty feet thick. The coal that is close to the 
ground is worked by open cuts and carried away 
by horses or small hand-cars. The mechanical 
equipment of the mine is very inadequate, as there 
are only five excavators at work, together with a 
small number of mechanical elevators. There is 
not sufficient tracking to transport the coal to the 
wide-gauge railway which runs through the prop- 
erty. The present production of the mines, with a 
working force of eight thousand men, is about three 

•Photographs of these mines were printed in Soviet 
Russia, Vol. VI. pages 225 and 260. 



forthcoming book ^'Industrial Revival in Soviet 

million poods a month. The working force in- 
cludes only about eight hundred miners. At pres- 
ent the mines are in a desperate situation because 
of the lack of food. The management could easily 
dispense with a part of the working force, especial- 
ly with the fifteen hundred labor army men who 
are there apparently to work, but are actually pro- 
ducing very little, while being fed at the expense 
of the mine. Both the manager and his assistant 
are very able men, and are making a desperate 
fight to keep up production, in spite of the im- 
possible food situation. They get their provisions 
from the state food organization, which is com- 
pletely exhausted at the present moment and does 
not expect any new supplies until the agricultural 
tax is collected within the next four or five weeks. 
While the province of Cheliabinsk has not suffered 
from drought to such an extent as the provinces 
along the Volga, it is, nevertheless, in the famine 
belt; and it is compelled to appeal to the central 
government for help. 

Kiselov, the assistant manager, is a Russian- 
American immigrant who returned to Russia at the 
first call of the Revolution and has been participat- 
ing actively in its work ever since. He was in the 
Red Army for three years, rising to the conmiand 
of a regiment, taking part in many battles on al- 
most every front and being wounded six times. 
Now he has been demobilized in order to take 
charge of an important industrial enterprise. This 
is true of most of the men whom we found at the 
head of government institiytions and establish- 
ments; they have all gone through the severe mili- 
tary campaigns of the last three years, either as 
officers in tbe Red Army or as leaders in partisan 
bands which operated against Kolchak and 
Denikin. 

These men are inexperienced in the industrial 
field; and yet they have to cope with the prob- 
lems of production under conditions which very 
few captains of industry have to meet The equip- 
ment of many establishments is obsolete; and 
even when adequate, it is often badly in need of 
repair and replacement of worn-out parts. There 
has been a most serious dislocation of the working 
forces. The active skilled men who were employed 
in the large modern factories in such big indus- 
trial centres as Moscow and Petrograd, Southern 
Russia and the Urals, have been, to a great ex- 
tent, killed in the war or the groups have been 
split into small units and scattered all over Russia 
and Siberia. The younger men who are still in 
military service form units of the labor army, 
which are sent here and there, but which, so far 
as I could see, show little skill or efficiency in in- 
dustrial labor. Consequently, most of the work 
in the mines and factories falls upon the older 
men and women, who are unskilled and physically 
weakened by the hard life of the last three years. 
This accounts for the large number of workmen 
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employed in industry and for the very small pro- 
duction obtained. Moreover, the nation's u)od 
supplies have been generally insufficient through- 
out the whole period of the Revolution. Tlie daily 
ration of the workman has varied from one to two 
pounds of bread; other foodstuffs have been al- 
most entirely lacking. Even this meagre ration 
has been reduced since the spring of this year. 
Considering all these facts, one can imagine how 
difficult is the task of stimulating production. Fur- 
thermore, there are many other elements, such as 
transport difficulties, lack of co-ordination between 
governmental departments, etc., which tend to ag- 
gravate the present situation. 

As we returned to the car from our inspection of 
the mines we had a very interesting discussion of 
the situation of the mines in detail and of Russian 
economic conditions in general with Teterin, Kis- 
elov and one of the mine foremen. These men were 
all convinced that the so-called State capitalism 
which the Soviet Government is now introducing 
is a great forward step, which will unquestionably 
help to re-establish the industrial life of the nation. 
They all agreed that the workman, as well as the 
manager or technical expert, must have a material 
interest in his work. The bitter Russian experience 
of the last three years has taught everyone that 
ideals alone do not suffice to stimulate the workman 
day in and day out. Work in a mine or factory 
does not appeal to the imagination; the interest 
in it wears off in a short time and the spirit of 
even the most ardent communist is dampened when 
he does not see any prospect of immediate im- 
provement before him. The new policy of eco- 
nomic reconstruction, offering the worker the in- 
ducement of a direct material benefit if his work, 
or the work of his unit or plant, is well done, 
is certain to result in greater production. 

September 7. We left Cheliabinsk during the 
night for Zlatoust, stopping at Miassk for a visit 
to a file factory there. We drove in rain and mud 
to the factory, which is about six versts from the 
station. The surrounding country is very beautiful, 
with high mountains rising in the distance. Our 
Ural experts assured us that if this place were in 
western Europe it would become a renowned health 
resort, because of its climate and because of the 
mineral springs which abound in the vicinity. The 
factory is located in the centre of a thriving village, 
which impressed us by the number of excellent 
houses, each displaying curtains and flower-pots 
in the windows. The factory was organized dur- 
ing the war on the premises of an old iron mill 
and was equipped With machinery transported 
from Riga. The production of the factory, which 
operates on a two-shift basis, is some ten thousand 
dozens files a month. This figure could easily 
be increased by fifty per cent if more food were 
supplied to the workers. The manager of the 
plant, almost with tears in his eyes, explained that 
it had been necessary to discontinue work during 
the last few days because no supplies had arrived. 
The workmen are getting a very small payok 



(twenty-eight pounds per month) ; but they are 
willing to continue working even at this rate in 
order to keep this very necessary industry going. 
The plant is well provided with fuel and steel, 
the machinery is in good order, the factory has 
all the men it needs; it makes a product very badly 
needed in Russia, and yet it cannot operate. 

We returned from the factory to continue our 
journey to Zlatoust We spent the whole after- 
noon at the car windows, for we were passing 
through the most beautiful part of the Urals. 
Several mountain ranges came in view, with deep 
valleys and lakes, and occasionally a small moun- 
tain village; the background of tall pine and light 
birch now turning golden, with a flash of red here 
and there, was extremely attractive. We are now 
approaching Zlatoust, which is spread on the side 
of a mountain on the shore of a small lake; it 
resembles an Alpine village from the railroad. 
However, it has a population of eighty thousand, 
and there are a number of important factories 
and mines in the neighborhood. 

September 12. This morning we reached Ust 
Katav. Here we found one of the best organized 
iron mills that we have visited so far. They turn 
out freight cars for the most part, with a few 
passenger cars. The capacity in normal times is 
two hundred a month. Like all the Ural mills, 
it was established perhaps a hundred and fifty 
years ago, near a small river which supplied 
power, and even now it retains the old, dungeon- 
like original building. But, most of the plant is 
housed in a dozen large new modem buildings, 
which are well equipped and operate with an ap- 
pearance of modem mechanical system. The en- 
gineer in charge, an elderly, dried-up Russo- 
German from Saratov, has managed the plant for 
more than ten years, through all the political up- 
heavals, which have taken place since the war, 
and his organizing ability is clearly shown in the 
systematic working of the establishment. The 
machinery is well arranged, the raw material is 
kept in order, and the finished stock, of which 
there is a large quantity, is maintained in excel- 
lent condition. Since June the plant has been 
operating at a lower rate; but the management 
hopes to start up very soon with a working force 
of eleven hundred men and a production program 
of a hundred cars a month, together with spare 
parts for fifty more cars. The establishment is 
hampered by the lack of timber, which has to come 
all the way from Siberia, and by the lack of parts 
which it does not produce itself, such as wheels 
and axles. For this reason, it expects to do more 
in repairing old cars than in producing new ones, 
and this is perhaps more useful at the present time. 

The plant seems to have an ideal location in a 
lovely village on the banks of a river, surrounded 
by green hills. But even here the lack of bread 
is evident Scheffer, the old engineer, shovrs it 
plainly, as do most of the working men and women 
who are employed there. The general poverty also 
appears in the ra^ed clothes and tom boots of 
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the workers. Yet there is plenty of energy here, 
and a genuine desire for production. The indo- 
mitable spirit of these men, of the young Com- 
munists at the head of the enterprises, of the en- 
gineers who love to see their work carried on, of 
the regional officials like Krapivin, who neglects 
food and sleep and is acquainted with the minut- 
est details of the twenty plants under his manage- 
ment, these constructive forces will yet find a way 
to re-establish industry and to bring about the eco- 
nomic revival which Russia is now striving with 
all her might to obtain. 

We are traveling on, crossing the mountain into 
gently rolling country, fringed with woods and in- 
tersected with swift streams. We see a good deal 
of freshly plowed black soil, but the Bashkir vil- 
lages which we pass seem to be very poor. The 
Bashkirs are not very good farmers at best, and 
this year they suffered a complete crop failure. 
Even potatoes and cabbages, which were raised suc- 
cessfully in the rest of dbe Urals, failed complete- 
ly in this region. These villages, we are told, are 
completely stripped of food; they do not even 
possess the small amount of flour which peasants 
elsewhere mix with weeds and roots to make bread. 
The death rate in these villages is extremely high. 

September 13. We spent part of the day stroll- 
ing about the town of Ufa. This was formerly a 
large trading and shipping centre; and it still re- 
tains spacious market places in which peasants 
and traders can exchange their products. Now 
most of the trading is in foodstuffs and second- 
hand articles of all kinds. There are really three 
or four separate markets, with certain lines of de- 
marcation between them. So one row displays 
bread, another has dairy products, while a third 
is devoted to old clothes and household articles. 
We ran across the flour market and the meat-and- 
fish market in different parts of the town. Some 
traders occupied stalls while others displayed their 
wares in a row right on the ground. We encoun- 
tered many peddlers of boots, cloth, saccharine, 
cigarettes, old bottles of perfume and a thousand 
and one other articles, probably kept in middle- 
class homes for many years and now offered for 
sale. We were surprised at the size of the market 
and the abundance of provisions displayed. We 
had seen nothing of the kind on our trip so far. 
We stopped to price some of the articles and found 
that bread was selling at 3500 rubles a pound, 
while bread made with lebeda cost only 1,000 
rubles a pound. This lebeda, an unwholesome, 
bitter weed, which grows abundantly everywhere, 
was also on sale in the form of black seed. Some 
stalls displayed honey in home-made wooden cans, 
beeswax and hops. The meat and fish stalls were 
mainly presided over by Tartars and probably sold 
as much horse-meat as beef. Many of the products 
on sale, such as the crude pottery, tin pails, ket- 
tles, etc., were made in peasant homes. There were 
many pathetic figures among the traders. Middle 
class women offering some of their old finery — 
a piece of old lace, an old hat, a couple of silver 



spoons or a bright nickel samovar. Old men could 
be seen holding tightly to a silver watch, or a 
worn pair of trousers, and mutely appealing to 
passers-by to give them something in exchange. 

September 25. Having reached Alapaievsk, a 
party of us went out to visit the neighboring asbes- 
tos mines. We traveled part of the way by a little 
narrow gauge railway, and drove the last stage of 
the journey over a muddy wood road, which 
brought us to a huge white asbestos mill of mod- 
ern type, built within the last twenty years. Be- 
yond it were a large number of houses and yards, 
fenced by open bars, and we drove up to one of 
the houses, where we found the manager of the 
asbestos mines. As we stood at the top looking 
down, the mines presented the appearance of a 
huge Greek amphitheatre, tier upon tier of grey 
rock, with a large circle in the centre. A narrow 
track wound through the mine, and a number of 
empty iron cars stood idle, as the mines had not 
been operating since April. Here as elsewhere 
there was no bread to give the workers. 

The asbestos is found in layers from half an 
inch to several inches in width, which appear be- 
tween the rocks. A fairly expensive but simple 
method of mining is employed. Dynamite is used 
to break up the rock, the asbestos bearing rock is 
picked out as far as possible by hand, then sent 
to the mill for further crushing and cleaning. 
When washed and dried, it has the appearance of 
soft white cotton. Both in the Urals and in Siberia 
there is an abundant supply of this mineral. The 
one mill which we visited prepares 3,500,000 poods 
a year when it is in operation; and, as all the 
apparatus, both in the mills and in the mine, is 
in good condition, a few thousand dollars' worth 
of food and clothes would be sufficient to inaugu- 
rate the development of this industry. 

In the evening we had supper at the People's 
House. The long table with its white linen cloth 
was nicely set and decorated with several vases 
of fresh flowers. Most of the leading workers of 
this region had come to hear the message which 
Martens, the Chief of the Metallurgical Division 
of the Supreme Council of National Economy, had 
brought from Moscow. The meal began with de- 
licious soup, made of vegetables and pork. This 
was followed by fresh ham, mutton chops, creamed 
potatoes and cranberries, while for dessert, we had 
a large dish of pastry with tea. Of course, the 
pastry was made of dark flour with little sugar, 
but it was good. 

After the meal was finished. Comrade Balakin, 
a member of the county Communist Party, made 
a speech of welcome to Martens and his commis- 
sion. Here at the table sat Russian workers, repre- 
sentatives of the management of the local fac- 
tories and forestry department, as well as of the 
Communist Party. There was also a sprinkling 
of technical men. All wanted to hear the plans 
of the Soviet Government for starting up the fac- 
tories before winter. All the mills and factories 
which were not on part time work were entirely 
closed in this region, as in other parts of the 
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Urals. Martens responded to the warm welcome 
and gave a clear explanation of the economic 
policy which was to be followed and of the con- 
crete efforts which the government was making. 
He told of the agreement which the Ural Indus- 
trial Bureau had concluded with Dr. Hammer for 
the delivery of 1,000,000 poods of flour and he 
assured his audience that the workers in the Urals 
would have part of the food necessary to set 
some of the factories going. Then the American 
comrade. Miss Lucy Branham was called on for a 
speech and responded with a greeting from Ameri- 
can labor to the Russian workers and peasants. 
She told them of the American campaign for 
friendship with the Russian people and for rec- 
ognition. At the end of the evening, the Chair- 
man, Balakin handed her the following note: 

**Plea8e transmit to the American comrade- 
workers warm greetings from the Ural hills of 
Alapaievsk. Just three years ago the workers here 



dropped their tools and stood up to defend the 
Urals against the Czechs. The mines of Alapaievsk 
have swallowed up seven hundred corpses of the 
best workers, who perished at the hands of the 
Czech executioners and the Kolchak murderers. 
I thank you for your visit and hope you will come 
to see us again and again. Signed, Balakin." 

October 5. We are now well on our way back 
to Moscow. The crowds at the different stations 
are no longer so large as on our previous trip; 
but barter is still going on at every station, meat 
being offered in exchange for salt or eggs or pota- 
toes. At one station two little girls carrying milk 
asked for needles, which one of our party quicklv 
produced, receiving a bottle of milk from each 
girl in exchange for two needles apiece. Other 
passengers could be seen carrying roasted chickens, 
stacks of pancakes, etc. Evidently no one who 
has anything to exchange need starve along the 
railway. 



The Historical Significance of the Trial 



By Karl Radek 



I. 



nPHE Social-Democratic press of all shades con- 
■■• tinues to indulge in the noises which it be- 
gan when it received the news that its accom- 
plices, the Russian Social Revolutionaries, were 
being called to account before the tribunal of the 
Russian working class for all the crimes commit- 
ted by them against the Russian revolution. 

In South Africa, workers are being dispersed, 
shot down, arrested in hundreds by the mine mag- 
nates, and maltreated in prisons, but no fuss is 
made about this. The American press is full of 
the white terror which is again raging in West 
Virginia and other mining regions. This also cre- 
ates no stir. In Esthonia the leader of the Esthonian 
Conmiunists, Kingiseppy \is executed within 24 
hours of his arrest, on the basis of the verdict 
of a "democratic" court, merely because he is a 
Conununist In democratic Poland the Communist 
peasant parliamentary delegate, Dombal, is thrown 
into prison in spite of his parliamentary inunun- 
ity, maltreated, and is now being tried on the 
basis of testimony extorted by the political police, 
with the use of tortures.* All this does not worry 
the guardians of democracy and of the interests of 
the working class who belong to the camp of the 
Second and Second-and-a-Half International. Their 
eyes are turned only to Moscow, where the mon- 
strous atrocity is being perpetrated of bringing 
to trial the leaders of the party which in March, 
1917, sold out the revolution to the bourgeoisie 
and to the Entente, which opened the door to all 
the White governments, which organized attempts 

^Dombal has since been condemned to imprisonment 
for six years for addressing a public meeting as a member 
of Parliament. — Ed. 



on the lives of the leaders of the Russian work- 
ing class, who are daily agitating for an armed 
struggle against the Soviet Government, against the 
same Government of which the appeal of the Am- 
sterdam International . said that its fall would be 
a severe blow to the international proletariat, a 
victory for the international counter-revolution. 

The newspapers of the Second International 
have not taken great pains to give evidence as 
to the causes of their outcries. The party of 
Noske, which has the murder of 20,000 workers 
on its conscience, which today still holds hundreds 
of Communist workers in its prisons, simply de- 
clares that it is not permissible to prosecute 
Socialists. That settles it! The English Labor 
Party whose leaders had a share in the govern- 
ment which had the Irish union-leader Connolly 
shot, the English Labor Party whose leader Thomas 
today still invokes capitalist courts against the 
Communists, is also opposed to a prosecution of 
'*Socialists". 

Somewhat difiFerent is the atitude of the Second- 
and-a-Half International, particularly of its 
section, the Independent Social-Democratic Party 
of Germany. Germany was once the blessed land 
of the best beer and of Marxism. The war severe- 
ly impaired the quality both of the beer and of 
the Marxism in Germany. Both retained only their 
former appearance. Now, almost four years after 
the war, the quality of German beer has improved 
very much, the Marxism of the Social-Democratic 
Party still remains an Ersatz, whether in the form 
in which it is doled out in Stinnes' newspaper, 
edited by Lensch, or, in the papers of the Inde- 
pendent Socialist Party of Germany, by Herr 
Levi, a renegade from Communism. The plain 
meaning of Levi's ingenious constructions is the 
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following: The Soviet Government was a work- 
ers' government; as the peasants are stronger than 
the workers in Russia, the government was finally 
obliged to decide that it would become a peasant 
government And as the peasants are a petty 
bourgeois class, the government was obliged not 
only to abolish the beginnings of a Communist 
order, but also to make concessions to Entente 
capital, and since — as Marx teaches— economic 
concessions always are followed by political con- 
cessions, the Bolshevik Government is obliged to 
proceed to a prosecution of the workers' move- 
ment. The Social-Revolutionaries are now the party 
of the proletariat and the Soviet Government plays 
the same part toward them that Thiers and Ws 
accomplices played toward the defeated Commun- 
ards. This hash is served with random quotations 
from Marx's Eighteenth Brumaire, and of course 
Marx can no longer defend himself against such 
use of his work. 

I shall not try the patience of my readers by 
makins a lengthy refutation of all this learned 
rubbish. I shall merely ask: what were the Social- 
Revolutionists in the past and what are they now? 
When the party of the Social-Revolutionists was 
formed it protested against the Marxian ortho- 
doxy which considered the working class to 
be the leading element of revolution. The 
Social-Revolutionaries do not pretend to be a 
workers' party, they always declared that the in- 
tellectuals, the peasants and workers, were revolu- 
tionary forces of equal importance, and that their 
greatest ambition was to be a peasant pa^. 
The Russian Marxists, regardless of what ten- 
dency they followed, Martov, Plekhanov, Lenin, 
Trotsky, already at the time of the founding of 
the party, characterized the Social-Revolutionaries 
as a petty-bourgeois revolutionary party. Being 
such, since the party was a party of petty-bour- 
geois intellectuals, taking its support chiefly from 
the peasantry, the Social-Revolutionaries were 
able to survive the revolution of 1905 and 1906, 
but the second revolution, which found the party 
in a condition of complete political decay, has 
shown that however sharp was the Marxan cri- 
tique, it was even exceeded by the critique applied 
by historical reality. In the second revolution 
millions of peasants rallied to the Social Revolu- 
tionaries. They thus became the strongest party 
of the March revolution, and they suffered ship- 
vrreck chiefly because they were exposed in the 
lieht and under the fire of the first ei^t months 
of the revolution, not only as an anti-proletarian 
party, but as an anti-peasant party. When in 
power, they resisted with all their might any solu- 
tion olF the agrarian problem. They fed the peas- 
ants on hopes to be realized after the war, although 
they knew that the demobilized and disarmed 
peasant would be the victim of the White Guard 
tyranny organized by the landholders. They threw 
the peasants into prisons when they dared to 
stretch out their hands for the landholder's land. 

All this was the case because the party of Social 
Revolutionaries, whose dominating layer consist- 



ed of intellectuals, was bound by its petty bour- 
geob nationalism, to the bourgeoisie, to the land- 
holders, and through them, to world capitalism. 
The victory in the imperialistic, predatory war, 
by the side of the Allies, by the side of the Paris, 
London and New York stock exchanges, this was 
the only goal pursued by the leaders of the Social- 
Revolutionaries, and this bound them to world 
capital and made the former terrorists, the former 
peasant Socialists, the agents of world capital. 
At the moment when they were called upon to 
pay the bill for this exploit, when the mass of 
the Russian workers and peasants overthrew Keren- 
sky's Government, the party convention of the 
Social Revolutionists began to form a feeble 
understanding of the causes of the collapse of 
this once powerful party. But the fact that a 
drunkard has a single lucid moment does not make 
a normal man of him. The party of the Social 
Revolutionaries did not turn back. The hatred 
of the dethroned intelligentsia for the proletarian 
revolution, their democratic illusions, still held 
them under the thumb of counter-revolution, al- 
though they could not fail to understand that, 
being a party that was summoning foreign in- 
tervention, they were trampling their own nation- 
alism under foot and making themselves agents 
of foreign capital, which intended to transform 
Russia into a colony. And in making themselves, 
as the interventionist party, into a party for the 
national enslavement of Russia, they have repeat- 
edly used their democratic trappings in policy, 
as a stirrup on which the most outspoken reaction 
of the monarchist Junker elements could get in 
the saddle. In the name of democracy they united 
with the Czecho-Slovaks and the officers of Kol- 
chak. And these forces threw them into history's 
discard. Arrested by Kolchak, the leaders of the 
Social Revolutionaries accepted an indemnity from 
him and disappeared in Paris, where they still 
Continue their conspiracies, as democrats, with 
French imperialism, as if their democratic inno- 
cence had not wallowed a dozen times in the gut- 
ters of Siberian cities with Kolchak's chaste Cos- 
sacks. In Archangel, with the aid of landing par- 
ties from the Allied ships, they overthrew the 
Soviet Government, in order to be in turn over- 
thrown by Entente and Russian generals. And 
in spite of all these lessons they again began 
in the Paris meeting in 1921 to discuss the policy 
of a coalition with the bourgeoisie. And although 
the Social Revolutionaries in Russia turned 
against this policy of their emigre leaders, which 
compromised them by its unnecessary frankness, 
the Social Revolutionary coalitionists, the Keren- 
skys and Avksentievs, remain members and leaders 
of this party to the present day. All the ignorance 
of a Levi, and all his impudent calculations on 
the ignorance of his readers, are necessary to 
enable him to represent these Girondists of the 
Russian revolution as its Montagnards, nay even 
its Enrages.* 

♦The Left and the Extreme Left of the French Con- 
vention of 1792. 
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The attempt to represent the opponents of the 
Russian Commune as Communards and the Rus- 
sian Communards as Thiers is only an additional 
proof that not only the bourgeoisie but still more 
the renegades of Socialism are using the press 
merely in order to stupify the working class. But 
this fact does not eliminate the specific connec- 
tions existing between the trial of the Social 
Revolutionaries and the present phase of the Rus- 
sian revolution. The Soviet Government would 
prosecute the leaders of the Social Revolutionists, 
be it in 1918, 1919, or 1920, whenever it had 
such proofs against them as it now has, owing 
to the fact that a portion of the Social Revolu- 
tionaries who once, at the command of their lead- 
ers, conspired against the Soviet Government and 
organized murders, had become disgusted with the 
policy of their party, the hypocrisy of its lead- 
ers, and turned away from it, in order to tell 
the truth about this party that had become a kept 
woman of counter-revolution. But the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is particularly bound in the year 1922 
to inaugurate this trial of the Social Revolution- 
aries and to bring home to the entire Russian 
people the truth about this party. It is obliged 
to do this because of the special circumstances 
in which the Russian working class and the Soviet 
Government are now struggling. Herr Levi and 
the Berlin Freiheit declare: "Because the Soviet 
Government is forced to make economic conces- 
sions to capital, as well as political concessions, 
it is prosecuting the Social Revolutionaries as 
representatives of the awakening Socialbm, of the 
awakening working class." The truth would be: 
"Because the Soviet Government has been obliged 
by the tardy development of world revolution to 
make concessions to capitalism, and because it 
wishes to retain the power in the hands of the 
working class, because it does not want to yield 
a single atom of that power to Russian capitalism 
and to world capitalism, it must raise its sword 
against the counter-revolutionaries who, marching 
under the banner of petty bourgeois Socialism, 
seek to open a door to the domination of cap- 
italism in Russia." 

World capital fought for three years to secure 
the downfall of the Soviet Government, by using 
the slogan of democracy. The leaders of Eng- 
lish, German and French capital knew that the 
condition of Russian transportation routes and 
transportation material, the predominance of the 
peasantry, with its illiteracy, its narrow village 
outlook, would make the establishment of parlia- 
mentary rule nothing more nor less than a complete 
handing over of the central government, without 
supervision, to a small clique of intellectuals, 
officers and brokers, unless the officers and land- 
holders and capitalists should prefer to throw 
away the fig-leaf of a parliament and establish their 
dictatorship without even that pretext. The arms 
of the Red Army, which have driven the armies 
of foreign intervention and of the Whites from 



Russian soil, have made it impossible to pursue 
this goal openly. Further, the agents gf foreign 
governments in Russia have learned that the Rus- 
sian peasant and worker cling to the Soviet sys- 
tem, as the peasant beholds in it, first and fore- 
most, an organ of his own autonomy. And so we 
find Milyukov, one of the cleverest leaders of the 
Russian counter-revolution — ^when he saw during 
the Kronstadt insurrection that even the rebellious 
peasant boys wanted to retain the institution of 
Soviets — launching the slogan of **Soviets without 
Conmiunists" in place of the slogan of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. If the Communist Party should 
fall, the proletarian and the peasant champions 
tested in the revolution would also fall. Dispersed, 
without the spiritual bond of the Communist 
Party, the masses of the people would fall an 
easy prey to counter-revolution, and the Soviets 
without Communism would scatter like sand be- 
fore the wind, to make way for a democratically 
disguised domination of foreign capital. The 
only way to erect this dictatorship of the bour- 
geoisie and capital in Russia is to strengthen the 
petty-bourgeois parties by all means that are at 
hand. And this task of first weakening and then 
abolishing the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
Russia is now the historical function of the petty 
bourgeois counter-revolutionists, and they are 
functioning in this sense. Some of them proceed 
unscrupulously, well aware of whom they are serv- 
ing, others are full of democratic illusions and 
know not what they do. For this class of Social 
Revolutionaries also exists. There is a type of 
frivolous ladies who, after a life full of pleasures, 
become exceptionally religious, pious and inno- 
cent, and readily forget all the years and decades 
in which they worshipped at quite different shrines. 
In politics it does not matter whether a certain 
act is performed in good or in bad faith; the 
counter-revolutionists who are governed by demo- 
cratic illusions are more dangerous than those 
who have no such illusions, because they embel- 
lish their dirty counter-revolutionary work with 
a certain inner fire. Who would believe that the 
Social Revolutionists who fought against strikes as 
an expression of "anarchy", when the bourgeoisie 
was in power, are now making use, in good faith, of 
serious disturbances in the transportation of food- 
stuffs, produced by their insurrections, in order 
to call upon the workers to strike, although they 
know very well that the wretchedness of the work- 
ers in Russia, caused by intervention — blockade, 
sabotage by intellectuals, capitalist speculation — 
can be diminished only by increasing production 
and strengthening the order-inspiring power of 
the proletarian state? Who will believe that the 
Social Revolutionists, who considered the expro- 
priation of capitalists and the nationalization of 
industry to be a piece of idiocy and a crime, arc 
now speaking in good faith when they declare 
the concessions to capitalists, which is what the 
introduction of lease-holds means, as a deviation 
from the path of Socialism? No one can fail 
to see the crass contradiction in the shouts by the 
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same persons that: ^^Concessions to capitalism are 
a danger," and the simultaneous outcry that de- 
mands for the bourgeoisie freedom of the press, 
of organization, and even advocates bourgeois 
democracy?" 

The bourgeoisie is again passing through its 
period of original accumulation. The speculator 
does nothing but plan methods by which he can 
evade the measures taken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to hold down the reawakened appetites of 
capital. The political weapon of the Ncp man (the 
name given in Russia to speculators, from the ab- 
breviation N. E. P.: New economic policy) is cor- 
ruption, bribery of hungry Soviet employees. The 
petty bourgeois intellectuals, as well as those in- 
tellectuals who were closely associated with the 
bourgeoisie in the capacity of lawyers, engineers, 
etc., and also the counter-revolutionary elements, 
are the advance guards of the bourgeoisie. Be- 
fore the Nep man becomes so strong as to be 
able, on the basis of his economic strength, to 
demand political concessions from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, the Social Revolutionaries and the Men- 
sheviki make these demands in the name of democ- 
racy, of Socialism, even of the interests of labor, 
which they had trodden under foot a dozen times, 
and the engineers, the lawyers, the physicians, the 
agricultural experts, make these demands in the 
name of the work they perform. The increasing 
impudence of the petty bourgeois self-styled So- 
cialists is a phase of the increasing impudence 
of the liberal advance guard of the bourgeoisie, 
strengthened by the new economic policy. This 



phenomenon is unavoidable until the revolution 
has been victorious in at least one great industrial 
country and new energies begin to flow into pro- 
letarian Russia. The Soviet Government is fight- 
ing with all its might against any attempt by the 
bourgeoisie to get its head above water politically. 
Everyone remembers how the Cadets last year, 
when they were permitted to create an organization 
to gather bread for the starving, made efforts to 
gain a foothold as a political power. The Soviet 
Government came down on them heavily and the 
Social Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks pro- 
tested. The bourgeois circles of Russia rightly 
see in the trial of the Social Revolutionaries an 
attack on their advance guard, and the Berlin 
Rul, the leading organ of the Cadets, protests 
against this trial no less vigorously than the 
Second and Second-and-a-Half International. Tliis 
is the historical significance of the trial of the 
Social Revolutionists, which the foolish dupes of 
universal counter-revolution, like Levi and Cris- 
pien, dress up in costumes taken from the his- 
tory of the proletarian tragedies — ^for in such 
the proletarian insurrections of the past have al- 
ways ended. It is in order that the Russian revo- 
lution may not end as the efforts of the Enrages, 
the Babeufs, the Communards, have ended, that the 
Soviet Government has drawn its sword against 
the petty-bourgeois wing of the counter-revolution, 
which, being the vanguard of the capitalist and 
junker wing, would transform the citadel of the 
world proletariat into the theatre for a new civil 



war. 



Workers and Bourgeois Intellectuals on Trial 

{This article appeared in the July 10, issue of the Moscow **Pravda*\ It is an interesting analy- 
sis of the class lines in the membership of the Social Revolutionary Party, with the consequent effects 
on their actions.) 



One of the most characteristic and remarkable 
features of the trial which reflects with astonish- 
ing precision the development of the Russian 
Revolution as a whole, is the antagonism between 
the two groups of the accused: that composed of 
the bourgeois intellectuals, and that composed of 
woiicers. While in the "orthodox" group of the 
Social Revolutionists, among the members of the 
Central Conunittee of the party, the decidedly pre- 
vailing elements are the bourgeois intellectuals — 
the few "peasants" unfailingly revealing them- 
selves as men "with higher education" — on the 
other hand, among those who "split off" and in 
part went over directly to our party, the prevail- 
ing element consists of workers. All the workers 
who were members of the fighting {terrorist) 
organizations, who were so often deceived by the 
Central Committee of the "Socialist Revolutionary" 
Party are siding with the Soviet Government, 
This is a basic fact, which has stood out in plain 
relief during the entire trial. When, at the be- 
ginning of the trial, all the members of the 
Central Committee, headed by the 'Merchant's 
son" A. Gotz, "proudly" declared that they did not 



recognize the court, that the Soviet Government 
was a band of crooks, etc., the entire group con- 
sisting of workers declared that they fully trust 
the court, as the court of the proletarian dictator- 
ship, whose duty it is to judge the Social Revolu- 
tionists because of their crimes against the work- 
ing class. To the obstructionist, pettifoggish, 
f adettish-Vanderveldian tactics of the members of 
the Central Committee, the workers' group opposed 
one single desire: to find out the truth as soon as 
possible, to tear the masks as soon as possible 
from the faces of those who sent them — ^the work- 
ers — to death, and who at the same tin^e were 
secretly receiving money from foreign powers, and 
were repudiating and betraying them. 

Is such a division among the accused a matter 
of accident? 

Of course, the traitor Vandervelde has already 
conferred the title of traitors upon our new com- 
rades; for a well-to-do gentleman with millions at 
his command (not millions of workers but mil- 
lions of coins — for Vandervelde is a very rich 
man) it is a trifle to insult the "ignorant Russian 
woiicers". For has not the well-known Victor 
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Chernov* many a time called them **ochlos*' which 
is the refined word for "rabble"? But insults 
prove very little. Why was it precisely the working 
men among the accused who sided with the Soviet 
Government? Or is there less firmness among the 
workers than among the bourgeois politicians? 
Or perhaps it was rotten human material, not real- 
ly workers, but the scum of the workers? But in 
that case, why were they Social Revolutionary 
terrorists? Why did the "honorable" gentlemen 
**with higher education" charge them with the most 
responsible and the^most terrible work? 

We shall not obtain an answer to these ques- 
tions if we do not interpret the division in the 
prisoners' dock as a reflection of the general pro- 
cess going on in the country. 

It is not an accident that the workers among 
the accused have come over to our side. .After 
all, this act was due to the same causes that made 
the entire working class in the whole country come 
over to our side. Let us go back to the beginning 
of the war. What a blatant bourgeois patriotism 
then generally prevailed! Chauvinism, social- 
patriotism had seized even an important part of 
the working class, which espoused the cause of 
the Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionists. And 
what happened in November? Taught by bitter 
experience, the tremendous majority of the pro- 
letariat abandoned the Mensheviks and the Social 
Revolutionists. Sinking step by step, these strange 
•^Socialists" finally landed with Denikin. Like 
iron batalions the workers rallied to our party, 
fighting and dying heroically. Only small groups 
of workers — either less class conscious or bound 
up with the Social Revolutionary Party by per- 
sonal ties or by many years of affiliation, remained 
in the ranks of that party. But now a rotten ulcer 
was laid bare: with the American dollars of "Ba- 
bushka", with the French gold of Noulens, with 
the relations of the party with the foreign mis- 
sions, all the cynicism of the bourgeois leaders 
came to the surface — and the last workers who 
fought against us, arms in hand, came aver to the 
ranks of the unified proletariat. 

It is clear of course that Messrs. Chernov and 
Company will not hasten to join the ranks of the 
proletariat at large. But they are already separated 
from all living forces. In the consciousness of the 
working masses they appear simply as the mur- 
derers of Volodarsky, as the allies of Kolchak, 
who are fully worthy of such an attorney as Mr. 
Emile Vandervelde. 



*The most important spokesman of the '^Socialist Revo- 
Imionists** who at present is publishing a counter-revolu- 
tionary daily in Berlin. — Ed. 



• INDEX TO VOLUME VI. 

Readers who wish to bind their own copies 
of Soviet Russia and who wish to have the 
Title-page /md Index to Volume VI {January- 
June, 1922) should send in a two cent stamp 
with their address. 



The Tax in Kind During 1922 

By S. Aktov (Moscow) 

The decree on the tax in kind provides that in 
special cases the State, which under no circum- 
stances can renounce the collection of a tax which 
is absolutely necessary for its existence, can grant 
certain alleviations in payment, etc., to the peas- 
ants in order that the tax may not become a hind- 
rance to agricultural improvement 

The Eleventh Session of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee dealt with this question and 
decided to grant to certain sections of peasants 
the following privileges: 

Those liable to taxation who punctually 
fulfil their obligations to pay within the pre- 
scribed time will be granted a rebate of 10 
per cent from the quantity of grain which 
they are to deliver. 

Under no circumstances will a subsequent 
tax be levied. The tax will be imposed only 
on land under cultivation in 1921. 

To facilitate the restoration of stocks of 
cattle, cattle kept for breeding as well as the 
young cattle bom during the year shall if 
possible be exempted from taxation. In the 
years 1923 and 1924 they shall be entirely 
free from taxation. 

With a view to encouraging farmers to im- 
prove their cultivation, all those who during 
the last three years have carried out improve- 
ment works will be allowed a tax rebate of 
10 per cent 

In the future, the implements as well as the 
cattle of farmers shall not be liable to seiz- 
ure in case of non-payment of the tax in 
.kind. 

The total quantity of the tax m kind to be 
levied is fixed at 243 million poods (1 pood^ 36 
lbs.). But it is calculated tiiat the above men- 
tioned privilege granted to the peasants will, to- 
gether with the grain loan, reduce this quantity 
by 43 million poods. 

The probable yield is estimated at 240 million 
poods, the minimum requirement of the state be- 
ing 155 million poods. 

The prospects for the new harvest can for the 
present be regarded as good. 



Tractors 

and Food are still needed in Russia. We 
shall send all the agricultural machinery we 
can, and whenever a shipment of food is re- 
quired, that will go forward also. Send in 
your contribution. Also ask for a Tool Drive 
Collertion List 

THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

201 W. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Construction and Famine in Russia 

By Max Beck 
This interesting account is translated from a a recent issue of ''Die Rote Fahne'\ Berlin. 



I. 

TN order to reach Soviet Russia by land it is 
•'' necessary to pass through die border states. 
They present a disconsolate picture*. Over rotted 
ties the train advances but slowly, and the travel- 
er has plenty of time to indulge in his reflections. 
They are not always edifying. Great tracts of 
land are absolutely uncultivated. The forests, 
the sole natural resources of these provinces, have 
been ruthlessly denuded. Attempts to plant other 
things have not yet been made. The meadows 
are swamped, the houses are often in decay, but 
capitalism and officialdom are in full blossom. 
There are countless swarms of uniforms, bedecke^ 
with dazzling gold braid, like oxen at Whitsuntide, 
and corruption flourishes and is frequently dis- 
cussed in the bourgeois papers. Thu& the Ri- 
gasche Rundschau recently made the follovring 
statements under the title ^Tlecasting the Minis- 
tries**: 

'*The report of the Grievance Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly on the revision of the Fin- 
ance and the former Provisions Department re- 
veals that the State has suffered a loss of 97,000,- 
000 Lettish rubles (115,000,000 marks)." Of the 
"Administration of Military Buildings and Con- 
structions'' it is declared: "It has inflicted only 
losses upon the State." And the fact that there 
is honor among thieves is shown by the follow- 
ing passage of the report: ^^fficials continue to 
be transferred from one department to another 
after complaints have been made of their activities 
in the first position." Besides, the course of jus- 
tice is very dilatory in many matters and it is de- 
clared: **Settlements in the affairs of the military 
court institutions are continuing to proceed with 
unparalleled slowness, and in tibe various district 
courts the preliminary judges are conducting their 
tasks with great delays. According to the report 
accused officials are their own preliminary judges. 
In this connection it is said: *The Minsiter of 
the Interior occasionally commissions the defend- 
ants themselves to conduct the investigations." 

These are only a few random notes from the 
report, which nevertheless will give quite a good 
idea of it But splendid activity is developed by 
the authorities in the persecution of Communists. 
During our stay in Riga the trade union officials 
in that city were arrested and taken away under 
strong military guard. The above quoted news- 
paper has the following to say on the causes of 
this arrest: "In the search conducted in all of the 
premises of the Central Bureau of the Workers* 
Organizations, Bolshevist proclamations have been 
found, likewise a list of contributions in favor of 
Communists who have been arrested, red flags 
and other compromising material. The employees 



of the Bureau were arrested and the investigation 
of the matter is to be entrusted to the court author- 
ities. During the search not less than 32 suspicious 
visitors who had come to the Central Bureau were 
arrested." But in the Riga movies you may see 
the German nationalist film: "Fredericus Rex". 
It is apparent therefore that the border states 
are beacons of western European culture. 

The picture immediately changes when you 
cross the borders of Soviet Russia. The train 
moves swiftly, for here the ties have been re- 
placed. The soil is surprisingly well cultivated 
in this section of Soviet Russia, which has not 
been hit by the drought; rarely does land lie 
fallow. The houses too are in good condition, 
and in all the places we pass through there is 
construction in progress. Bourgeois foreigners, 
physicians and capitalists — ^who are also making 
the trip to Moscow, repeatedly express their great 
astonishment at the unexpected picture. At the 
stations there is an active bustle. Peasants, work- 
ers, the vigorous young members of the Red Army, 
approach the train and talk to us. Again the 
bourgeois travelers are astonished. Everywhere 
they miss the "depressing compulsory influence 
of Bolshevist administration" which they were 
waiting for. So things continue to look until 
we reach Moscow. Here also is the same lively 
activity. To be sure, the wounds of the revolu- 
tion and of the civil war are still visible. Many 
buildings are almost shouting for repairs. But 
work is being done! Everywhere the slogan is: 
"Repairs!" 

Streets and buildings are being repaired. But 
the monstrous money crisis is a srave diflkulty. 
Everywhere money is lacking, maoaines are lack- 
ing, materials are lacking. The blockade of sever- 
al years made the country empty and poor, die 
country that contains so many treasures that need 
only to be opened up. But in spite of everything 
Soviet Russia stands firm and will continue to do 
so, to live, to be! Even the foreign capitalists 
and agents who are swarming over the Russian 
lands like vultures seeking their prey, will bring 
this report home with them. It is tragic to note 
that the western European proletariat has not act- 
ed quickly enough and that the problem of con- 
struction in Russia is now being solved for the 
present at least by foreign speculators, in whose 
train the native speculators are again venturing 
to come out into light. But Soviet Russia will 
live nevertheless! It has the industries, the pblitic- 
al power and its great Red Army. 

n. 

But in Russia's entrails there are the claws of 
famine, thrust into the midst of the urgent task 
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of reconstruction, a terrible and uncanny foe. 
From the Volga, where it began, and where it has 
not yet been eliminated, it spreads all over the 
country. Now it has reached Crimea and Ukraine. 
Everywhere in Russia where famine does not yet 
prevail, people are denying themselves their 
wretched morsels in order to preserve others from 
death, in order to prevent great stretches of land, 
otherwise fruitful, from dying out, from becoming 
a desolate waste. Much has been done and yet 
much too little. Most was done by Soviet Russia 
herself! The Government handed over great sup- 
plies of money to purchase seeds all over the 
world. This sacrifice had a tremendous effect in 
depreciating the ruble at home. The peasants 
in parts of Russia that are not starving gave 
grain. The Red Army and the workers are giv- 
ing of their bread. And all give money too. But 
all this — ^much as it is — is still far too little. Mil- 
lions are nevertheless dying, because the con- 
science of the governments of the nations of the 
world is dead. The fear of the Soviet star is 
greater than the human feelings of the govern- 
ments. 

Much is being done by the foreign relief or- 
ganizations and yet they are doing far too little. 
According to official statistics, now complete, these 
organizations are feeding 2,474,622 children and 
4,074,660 adults, in other words, a total of 6,549,- 
282. But 30,000,000 people are starving! As 
distinguished from otheir relief organizations 
whose work is purely charitable in its nature the 
Workers' Aid* combines its famine relief with con- 
structive relief. This is important not only in 
the reconstruction of Russia, but also in order to 
extend the famine relief itself. Thus the Workers' 
Aid first supplied the starving fishermen on the 
Volga with food and then with nets and salt, 
whereupon the fisheries could be resumed in this 
region and further foodstuffs thus be supplied for 
other persons. Similar work is being done in the 
provinces, where the distribution is usually made 
from a Soviet estate. Machines are repaired, seeds 
supplied and the agricultural work is again taken 
up. 

Thus famine aid is to be reinforced in the 
near future by economic assistance on the part 
of the international working class. At present 
an international delegation of the Foreign Com- 
mittee of the Workers' Aid for the Straving in 
Kussia is in that country. A portion of this dele- 
gation is traveling through the famine region? 
in order to learn by observation on the spot the 
facts about the famine catastrophe and the most 
effective way of combating it The other portion 
of the delegation, consisting of mercantile and 
technical experts, is inspecting and investigating 
industrial works that are particularly needed in 
Russia. Some such establishment that offers the 
prospect of healthy development is then to be 
taken over by the Workers' Aid and to be financed 



by an International Workers' Loan, for which the 
Soviet Government will offer guarantees. 

But these developments should not be permit- 
ted to delay or diminish the work of famine relief. 
On the contrary, more and more must be col- 
lected. The crops in Russia are good to be sure, 
but even if the weather continues to be favorable 
to the harvest, the danger is not yet past Not all 
the area of the famine regions could be cultivated. 
And besides, there is great danger that the starv- 
ing peasants may cut down and eat up the grain 
before it becomes ripe, because they have not 
enough. This must be prevented at any cost, by 
sending sufficient cargoes of foodstuffs, for othe 
wise the famine catastrophe after the harvest will 
assume monstrous proportions in all Russia. 

But in other ways also it is urgently necessary 
to continue giving aid. The food that is given to 
the starving children in the children's homes is 
not sufficient to guarantee the good health of the 
children. For example, to take a single practical 
illustration: a Moscow children's home of the 
average type, in which the children arriving from 
the famine region spend their first few weeks, 
has 1500 children in its charge, with only 1000 
beds. Many of these beds lack linen and some 
even matresses, so that the sick children are at 
times obliged to lie on the bare, hard wood. All 
that can be given them is a thin covering. And 
the food supply here, the need being so great, 
is but a small part of what really ought to be 
given to the famine-ridden children to make them 
well again. The children's doctors and nurses are 
being consumed in their exhaustive work; their 
unstinting devotion is pathetic; but they are in 
despair over the lack of the most necessary materi- 
als, for everything is wanting, linen, foodstuff? » 
medicaments. 

Therefore, workers of the world, tire not in 
your work for Russia! Human beings are in dis- 
tress and they are your brothers. Help Soviet 
Russia, which has defeated all its foes, to defeat 
also this most terrible foe, famine. 



♦The Friends of Soviet Russia is affiliated with this 
international onrganization. — ^Ed. 



A FULL SET 

of Soviet Russia is what every library 
should have. We can't do more for you than 
provide you with Volumes HI, IV, V, and 
VI, at the following prices: 

Volume III, 650 pages, with many 

maps and military articles $5 

Volume IV, 536 pages, with many 
posters and official documents. . . .$4 

Volume V, 280 pages $3 

Volume VI, 344 pages $3 

Volume I and II are out of print, and your 
only chance of finding a copy on sale would 
be at some second-hand dealer's. Send re- 
mittance with order. 
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By Charles Recht 
The noted attorney, who has just returned from Russia, contributes below an interesting account 
of a journey taken together with Rykov, Acting Premier of the Soviet Republic, 



AT one of the stations I climbed into Rykov's 

car. He had heard that an American was 

on the train — that is to say, that there was some 

"diflferent" kind of an American than a Hoover 

representative, and he sent for me. 

He and his wife and baby sat in the sitting 
room of what was formerly the car of the Tsarist 
railroad inspector. On the opposite bench sat 




Rykov (X) Shoveling Snow 

Shaliapin. Rykov is a man about forty years 
of age, middle-sized, with kindly blue eyes and 
blond Van Dyke beard. He is a mechanical en- 
gineer by profession, and his quiet manner and 
appearance give him the professional aspect. The 
conversation was typical of the present day atti- 
tude of the Russian officials. Why was the Ameri- 
can administration so set against the Russian Gov- 
ernment? The Russians were the greatest natural 
friends that America had. They were both democ- 
racies, had the same enemies, and while America 
had an abundance of goods, Russia had the mar- 
kets and resources to act as a basis for credit 
I asked him if he knew anything about the atti- 
tude of the "holier than thou". No, but he had 
when he was a little boy read in the Bible some- 



thing about "a mote in one's eye*'. I pointed to 
a string of freight cars which we were passing 
and which loudly bore the legend of 'The Ameri- 
can Relief Administration". 

I emphasized that this money came from the 
pockets of American people and was not the 
private charity of Mr. Hoover. Yes, the Russian 
people appreciate the generosity and good will 
of the American Congress, but why was the task 
of distributing this bounty given to a man who 
publicly proclaims himself to be the enemy of the 
Russian Government? It was all so confused — 
about as confused as the policy of the State De- 
partment of the American Government. After all, 
Mr. Hoover, I suggested to Mr. Rykov, was play- 
ing "safe" — he was firstly a politician, and only 
as such was he a humanitarian — but the Ameri- 
can Congress and the people were sound enough. 
And the time was not far ofiF when the two na- 
tions will live in the closest bond of friendship. 

The giant Shaliapin was listening to the inter- 
preted conversation. He was just returning from 
America after the greatest operatic triumphs of 
his career, and he was reported as intending to 
come back to New York. He smiled in his kind, 
open way. Yes, he had been singing in Moscow 
for the Communists and in New York for the 
capitalists. But in reality he had been singing for 
human hearts — and they were the same all over. 
And these same human hearts, if they could be 
brought together into one enclosure, free from 
the interference of interested people, would hold 
the selfsame bonds of unity to each other as they 
seemed to extend to the great opera star. Rykov 
agreed; neither the Russian nor the American 
people bore any malice in spite of the invasion 
of Siberia or Archangel. 

I inquired about his health. He was returning 
from Berlin, where he had undergone a very seri- 
ous operation. He said he was almost normal and 
pointed to the typical travelers' luncheon lying on 
the table. There, besides ordinary store cheese 
was bread and common hard sausage. This was 
the diet of a man who had been operated upon 
barely a month before. I mentioned to Mme. 
Rykov that our Western constitution would not 
withstand such strain. She smiled and said that 
the Russians had a tonic which went with all 
these coarse dishes, which made them quite palat- 
able: "Enthusiasm for work". 

When the train was stalled because of the snow- 
drift, Rykov was among the first passengers to 
volunteer to help shovel snow. Following him, 
I asked him to pose for several pictures. He con- 
sented, but said there was nothing unusual in this 
work. "Even your President Roosevelt ran a fire 
engine." 

"Yes, Comrade Rykov, but our administration 
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has forgotten all those things, it is worried only 
about the sacredness of property instead of the 
commonness of labor. So I am going to take this 
to Labor m America." 

He remained outside the train until one of the 
engmes was freed, and able to go on to secure 
assistance. Then we sUrted back to our car. In 
order to reach the train it was necessary to climb 
down an embankment of snow. Rykov tucked his 
overcoat under his seat, and holdbg the spade 
over his head he slid down like a little schoolbtfy, 
laughing and shouting. A friend, an American 
writer and not a Communist, observed to hii sur- 
prise that even the most serious of the Commis- 
sars was quite entertaining, human and full of 
fun. They had indeed something in common with 
the old type of Americans who are to be found in 
private life, and now unfortunately, very rarely 
m offices. They know how to laugh because they 
are unafraid of the future and unashamed of their 
past. 
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On the way Rykov picked up his shovel and 
showed It to me. It was made of a single piece 
01 wood and the concavity of the shovel had ap- 
parently been produced with the aid of a prinu- 
tive awl, for it was uneven and shallow. We 
walked a few steps over to a peasant house and 
there he pomted to a sleigh to which a team of 
horses had been harnessed. The shaft and the 
runners were held together with hempen thongs. 
JXeither on the shovel nor on the sleigh had a 
smgle piece of iron been used. 

"We are learning to be contented to struggle 
against poverty and the elements with these appli- 
ances, and with such conveyances as this rail- 
road. In the meantime we have riches of coal 
the extent of which we ourselves do not yet know 
Just you wait: when peace comes, inured against 
hardships and with a better faith in mankind 
than you have, we shall yet eclipse all your 
genius and accomplishmente." 



An Emigre Vignette 



J-JE seemed infinitely more like an American 
undergraduate— cleancut and buoyant al- 
most to the point of eflfervescence— than a discred- 
ited and exiled colonel of the old regime. The 
straight features, the distinctive American haircut, 
and the irrepressible good humor which was dis- 
played as he busied himself laying in the sup- 
plies of tinned milk, fruit, and eggs for the trip 
from Warsaw to the frontier, if reminiscent of the 
American collegian, were weirdly out of place in 
a veteran of three wars thrice condemned to death. 
Of course, in Europe today it is not in the least 
surprising to discover that a traveling companion 
has been a political prisoner, is an exiled noble- 
man, or has had several death sentences passed 
upon him. One can hardly be classified among 
the socially acceptable without the prerequisite 
of a reverse in fortune. True the uniform of the 
relief organization which he was wearing almost 
succeeded in making him into a military figure, 
but he had none of the hardness of feature nor 
even the precision supposed to belong to members 
of the profession of arms. 

Soon after the wheezing, puffing Polish train 
got under way it was time for lunch. With the 
engaging finesse of a French chef he brewed toma- 
io soup over a careening oil stove, and the result 
of his operations in the part of the car parti- 
tioned off for a kitchen— soup, ham omelet, cocoa, 
and fruit— more than justified Nicolai's advance 
notice. It was Nicolai who guarded the sanctity 
of our private car from the swarms of refugees 
^letermined to find more comfortable traveling 
facilities than the crowded fourth class coaches 
or the narrow ladders at the ends of the cars. 
While we took a half hour to see Brest-Litovsk 
he made up our improved bunks under difficulties 



By David Owen 



plished Pullman porter. It was Nicolai wholTe 

bcomotiye started a conflagration in the dry t^ 
hers of the car roof and it was he who l7dX 
™mptu bucket brigade. In short, wEUeJ 

SubtXSc^l^'' '''^' ^-^"- ^« - - 
Of course^ Nicolai was not his real name. It 
might have been Vladimir or Ivan. At any rate 
r would be somewhat presumptuous to dLlo2 
Ae Identity of a former student of the SaJJ 
School, a member of the Order of St George aS 
of the Order of St. Vladimir, now a portfr ^d 
cook for Anierican relief workers in extern Pot 
and. Out of respect for his past as well m hi 
future we must allow Nicolai 'to rema^ at leasl 
for the present, an anonymity. 

J^^'' ^f°'"^' ^^'"'''^^ ** P^J'^h student who 
acted as mterpreter we asked Nicolai to tell us 
his story Reluctantly he came in from the kitch- 

to the sea-gomg motion of the Polish train— and 
seated himself across the table from us. He seemed 
somewhat abashed when he discovered us to be 
equipped with the inevitable arms of American in- 
vestigators, notebooks and fountain pens, but 
some Russian cigarettes of pre-revolulionary vin- 
tage served to assuage his alarm. At first answer- 
ing our questions in monosyllables or what we 

'vffif '^y,^' *^\«V«««° «q"ivalent of mono! 
syllables, then gathering momentum, his black 
eye flashmg he hurled his life story at us. B^m 
into a family of social position, Nicolai was from 
the first destmed for the army of Imperial Russi" 

bv^r'^'J" t ?*'"*"y School wfs inte^ptS 
by the outbreak of war in 1914, and h* wen? to 
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the front as an oflk^er in field artillery, ultimately 
achieving the rank of colonel. After 1917 follow- 
ing the example of those who could not or would 
not orientate themselves to the new order, Nicolai 
took service with Kolchak and was again given 
the rank of colonel. Upon the collapse of the 
Kolchak offensive he was taken prisoner by the 
Soviet government and on two different occasions 
was sentenced for treason. For a time he was 
held in Moscow under loose surveillance, working 
on some technical artillery problems. Occasion- 
ally he was granted permission to leave for short 
spaces of time, periods which grew progressively 
longer until Nicolai finally disappeared from 
Moscow. Although recaptured twice on his way 
to the border he finally reached Kiev and then 
succeeded in crossing the frontier into Poland. 

What did he think of the new order in Russia? 
Child of the old scheme of things that he was, 
he eschewed any blanket condemnation of the 
Soviet administration. True, he did break forth 
in some denunciation of the old Extraordinary 
Commission, but in the next breath would 
allude to his own plans of returning to Russia 
and cooperating with the government He was 
warm in his insistence that individual ri^ts did 
exist and were progressively increasing, condi- 
tioned always by the conduct of the other gov- 
ernments whose solicitude for the fate of Russia 
had in the past resulted in drastic measures against 
dissenters. ^^He says that the Bolsheviks will 
stay in power and that they are restoring individu- 
al rights," concluded Theodor, our interpreter. 
"He remembers that in 1917 there was with him 
in prison a man whose only offense was that he 
had spoken in a Menshevik meeting. Now there 
are Mensheviks in some of the Soviets.** 

"Discriminating judgment" was our mental com- 
mendation of the judgment of the one who had 
chosen to differ with the existing order in Soviet 
Russia. What if he had selected less favorable 
and tolerant ground on which to have sowed his 
seed of non-conformity? Inexorably there rose 
before us the gloomy, sinister hulk of Leaven- 
worth, one government's reply to dissenters. 

Our question about the Tsar was met with a 
shrug of the shoulders and a wry smile. Aristo- 
crat though he was, Nicolai felt no lingering re- 
grets for the past regime nor did he blame the 
Moscow government for the fate of the late Roma- 
nov. In fact, he arraigned the Little Father for 
his own stupidity in not accepting the proffered 
escape. Nicolai was sent to Ydcaterinburg but a 
few hours after the death of the Tsar, so that 
he was now speaking with an unmistakable ex 
cathedra quality in his voice. An organization 
numbering in its ranks some of the high Bol- 
shevik officials offered Nicholas many chances to 
escape, but with the blindness and stubbornness 
of a Louis XVI, he spumed every advance. Grand 
Duke Michael, who had been interned, was given 
an opportunity quietly to disappear, and, wim an 
astuteness entirely foreign to his royal nephew, 
he willingly accepted the deliverance. At Y^ate- 



rinburg, where the royal family was held, the 
treatment was, on the whole, excellent Great 
pilgrimages of peasants came, who still per- 
sisted in seeing the Little Father through the old 
stereotype of semi-deity. The execution of the 
Tsar was carried out contrary to explicit orders 
from Moscow. The tel^ram asking permission 
to remove the last of the Romanovs from possible 
participation in future Russian politics was met 
with a flat refusal. Despite this denial the execu- 
tion was carried through on local authority. The 
details of the incident are too conunonly known to 
allow repetition, but they were dispassionately re- 
viewed by this scion of Tsarism. 

"Ask him what he is planning to do," we sug- 
gested to our English-speaking friend when Nicolai 
had finished his recital. 

"If he shouldn't go back to cooperate, he is 
thinking of starting a counter-revolution", returned 
Theodor. 

"Heavens,** we groaned, *Svhy doesn*t the boy 
do something original?" He seemed too promising 
to become merely a receiver for the deiunct firm 
of Kolchak, Wrangel and Company. 

"He now has a hundred men who will form the 
nucleus for his movement," continued the inter- 
preter, ignoring our interruption. **TTiere are 
many emigrec in Poland who would be glad to 
join such an enterprise. He would overthrow the 
present government, if he finally concludes that 
it is possible, but he would spare Lenin and Trot- 
sky and the other leaders because he thinks they are 
idealists. He believes he can depend on the 
people and he would esteblish a liberal govern- 
ment with much individual freedom, kolchak 
failed*, he thinks, 'because he was selfish and was 
a black reactionary, and also because of foreign 
intrigues.* ** 

"But why do you have to have violence when- 
ever you make a change in government? Why 
not go back and help the present government with 
its problems and alter its processes, if jou like, 
by other methods?** 

For the first time since the interview began 
Nicolai showed some impatience with the persist- 
ent and inquisitive Americans. The idea of 
changes taking place by peaceful, evolutionary 
means was too preposterous to elicit reply! 

"But you do not know Russia,'* he threw back 
over his shoulder as he retreated to the kitchen. 
And we realized that we did not know Russia — 
Russia into whom has been ground the philosophy 
of force with the iron heel of oppression. 

'•What is his social philosophy, anyway?** we 
queried. 

"Oh, we both believe in communism," replied 
the young Pole, his accent colored by an indubi- 
table how-stupid-of-you-to-ask inflection. 



RADEK ON GORKY 
A splendid article will appear in the next 
issue of Soviet Russia (September 1). 
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Provisions For Fundamental Property Relations 

On July 18 "IzvestiiT published the following decree of. the 3rd Session of the AU-Russian Centrtd * Executive 
Committee on fundamental property rights that are recognized by the RSSSJi.^ protected by its laws and defended 
by its courts. 



In order to regulate the relations between the national 
organs, and organizations and private individoals aiding 
in the economic reconstruction of the country, as well 
as the relktions of private individuals and private organi- 
zations among themselves, and to give them the necessary 
legal guarantees for the full exercise of their property 
rights (both for Russian citizens as well as for foreign- 
ers), the AU-Russian Central Executive Committee has 
adopted the following provisions: 

1. All citizens whose rights have not been legally re- 
stricted are given the privilege to organize trade and in- 
dustrial enterprises in the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. and 
die allied Soviet Republics, to practice their callings, per- 
mitted by the laws of the R.S.F.S.Rn provided they observe 
all regulations concerning labor protection and the adjust- 
ment of activities in trade and industry. 

2. All citizens whose rights have not been restricted 
are granted the following property rights and the protec- 
tion of those rights: 

A, Rights as to Things. 

1. The property right to buildings not yet munici- 
palized at the time of publication of this decree, by the 
local Soviets, in cities and villages, together ¥dth the right 
to sell these structures and transfer to the purchasers 
the right to lease the parcels on which these structures 
have been erected. 

Note, The right to transfer a lease-hold shall not ex- 
tend to farms. 

2. The right to build on lots in city and country, after 
previous consent from the local governing organs, for a 
period fixed by law, which shall not exceed 49 years, 
with all the rights enumerated under point 1 with regard 
to structures. 

3. Property rights to movable property that is situated 
in factories, shops, trade and industrial enterprises, to 
means of production of all kinds, agricultural and in- 
dustrial products, goods whose transfer has not been pro- 
hibited by legal regulations, money capital, and articles 
of domestic utility and articles of personal use. 

Note. Requisitions of personal property such as enu- 
merated under points 1, 2 and 3, and confiscations ¥dth- 
out compensation, are permitted only in cases provided 
for by law. 

4. The right to pledge or mortgage objects enumerated 
in points 1 and 2. 

Note. Elxceptions are permitted here only in cases pro- 
vided by a special law. 

B. Laws of Obligations 
The right to conclude contracts not forbidden by law, 
and specifically, contracts concerning lease, purchase 
and sale, exchange, bond issues, contracts for delivery, 
communications, insurance, forming of organizations 
(stock companies, partnerships, etc.), bank and court 
functions of all kinds. These contracts shall have legal 
power and shall enjoy legal protection, if the general 
provisions provided in the following paragraphs shall 
have been observed: 

a. All contracts not forbidden by law that have been 
concluded: 

1. By government organizations or persons within the 
limits of the legal rights held by them; 

2. By competent citizens; 

3. By legally recognized legal personages within the 
limit provided by their bye-laws; 

Are binding upon both contracting parties and give 
them the right to be protected by the courts in their de- 
mands that may arise from the contracts. 

Note. Any stipulation in the contract providing that 
the two parties to the contract waive their right to appeal 
to the courts is not valid. 

b. A contract is not valid if it has been concluded: 



1. By incompetent persons; 

2. With an intention that violates the law or evades 
legal provisions; 

3.^ A contract concerning change of ownership of pro- 
perties whose free transfer is not permitted; 

4. A contract concluded ¥dthout observation of the 
forms provided by law; 

5. A contract involving manifest damage to national 
interests. 

c. In the cases enumerated below the court may de- 
clare a contract not valid on application of one of die con- 
tracting parties: 

1. If one of the contracting parties has signed the con- 
tract when influenced by fraud, threats, duress, or in con- 
sequence of a collusion on the part of one of its repre- 
senutives, ¥dth malicious intent, with the other contract- 
ing party; 

2. When one of the contracting parties has signed the 
contract as the result of an essential error. 

In cases in which one of the two contracting parties 
has utilized the distress of the other party in order to 
secure an excessive exploitation of the other party, the 
court may then declare the contract as inoperative, or sus- 
pend its operation for a time; 

3. Rights as to things and obligations enumerated in 
points 1 to 7 shall also be granted to legally recognized 
personages, i. e., workers* organizations and cooperatives, 
and registered societies, state institutions and enterprises 
to the extent that these may be provided for in the by-laws 
of these organizations; 

Note I. Foreign stock corporations, etc., may acquire 
the rights of a legal personage in the R.S.F.S.R. only after 
a permission has been granted therefor by the organs ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the (Council of People's Com- 
missars. 

Note 2. Foreign legal personages who have no author- 
ization to conduct legal operations in the R.S.F.S.R. shdl 
enjoy court protection for their demands only on the basis 
of reciprocity. 

4. Civil law litigations shall be decided by court ac- 
tion. 

5. This decree is not retroactive and does not grant 
former proprietors whose holdings were confiscated by 
revolutionary law, before the publication of this decree, 
the right to demand the return of their property. 

6. By virtue of this decree, the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee commissions the praesidium of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council 
of People's Commissars to draw up the necessary laws 
and present to the next session of the AU-Russian Ontral 
Executive Conmiittee the project for a collection of Gvi] 
Code Laws. 

(Signed) Chairman of the All-Russian Central Executive 

Committee, Kalinin. 
Secretary, Yenuktoze. 
Moscow. May 22, 1922. 



A TELEGRAM 

Los Angeles, Cal^ August 5, 1922. 
Friends of Soviet Russia, 
201 W. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 

Whereas we consider the statements made in the edi- 
torial of the Jewish Dailv Forward, July 28, Chicago 
edition, as untrue, and whereas we consider that these 
insinuations are aimed to weaken relief work for Russia, 
and whereas on account of these insinuations thousands 
will be doomed to a premature death, therefore resolved 
that we gathered here tonight at a regular meeting of the 
Los Angles Local, Friends of Soviet Russia, composed of 
delegates from labor organizations, protest against the 
insinuations of the so-called Socialist paper and condemn 
it. Louis List, Secretary. 
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A daily newspaper appearing in Yiddish in 
^^ New York, The Forward, has for two weeks 
been making insinuations in its columns to the 
eflfect that moneys received by the Friends of Soviet 
Russia are expended for other purposes than the 
relief of famine in Russia. Particular objection is 
raised to the fact that advertisements are placed 
in papers which The Forward calls communistic, 
although these papers, according to the Jewish 
daily, have small circulations. But it should not 
be difficult to see why the Friends of Soviet Russia 
advertise in certain papers. Quality, and not quan- 
tity, of circulation is what the advertiser aims at. 
He must reach the audience that is ready to hear 
him, and the Friends of Soviet Russia are fully 
justified in having placed advertisements in such 
papers as are read by persons whose sympathies 
for the Soviet Government would predispose them 
to give as much money as possible for the purpose 
in view. It is certain that the small (if they be 
small) circulations of the papers in which the 
Friends of Soviet Russia have advertised have in- 
cluded many generous givers to Soviet Russia in 
her need, for the total amount obtained from all 
sources by the National Office is now about $750,- 
000 (not $1,000,000, as The Forward erroneously 
states in its article of August 4) . 

The auditor of the Friends of Soviet Russia is 
a man with bourgeois business training, and we 
are convinced that his presentation of the business 
of our organization, as contained in the monthly 
itatcments printed from time to time in Soviet 
Russia, are correct and clear. 

We have informed Mr. Woods of the attacks 
made by the Daily Forward, and Mr. Woods tells 
ns he is preparing an answer to them, point by 
point. For Uie present, while his report is being 
made ready for publication, let us show how the 
Forward "investigation" of our accounts is being 



conducted, so that our readers may form an idea 
of the spirit at the bottom of the whole thing. 

In a new editorial attack by The Forward 
(issue of August 4), advantage is taken of the fact 
that through an error in proofreading two amounts 
were transposed in the printed statement of the 
Friends of Soviet Russia for the month ending 
May 31 (Soviet Russia, August 1, page 94). The 
two lines reading: 

Information Service 1497.95 

Envelopes and Wrappers 74.36 

should have read: 

Information Service 74.36 

Envelopes and Wrappers 1497.95 

as a comparison with former financial reports of 
this organization would have suggested. Here is 
what The Forward makes of this obvious tvpo- 
graphical error: 

"Take the patch, which they call Information Service. 
The former report carries an expense for Information 
Service of $83. In the new report, this |83 item has in- 
creased to $1500 ($1497.95). In one month this item 
expanded eighteen times. Something extraordinary must 
have taken place with this expense. In nine months, $83 
was spent, and now, in one month alone, $1414." 

Quite the contrary happened to the Information 
Service account. It shrank in May from $83 to 
$7436, owing to the return of a sum formerly 
spent on this accoimt But hear The Forward 

again : 

"Something similar occurred in the matter of telephone 
expense. In the previous nine months, the average monthly 
telephone bill was less than seven dollars ($80 in nine 
months). Now they report for one month an expense of 
$120. How this happened is not stated in the report."^ 

We are sorry the telephone bill did not rise 
more rapidly in former months* Those who know 
tthe New York Telephone Company will at once 
guess what was the matter. The telephone equip- 
ment so badly needed by the Friends of Soviet 
Russia at the time of their rapid expansion in the 
Fall and Spring was not actually installed by the 
Telephone Company until May, 1922, with the re- 
sult that the charges that we should ha\e been 
glad to pay at an earlier date were not paid until 
diree months ago. 

A great fuss is raised about "money in trans- 
mission". The Forward asks, m effect, "How long 
is it to be in transmission? Can the starving wait 
until the transmission is complete?" Our answer 
is: It remains in transmission until we have ob- 
tained duly executed receipts and accounting there- 
for, and in this particular case, the starving have 
already had the benefit of this transmission of 
money, although we have not yet recorded the 
transmission as completed. Convention Expenses 
worry The Forward. These expenses rose over 
$9000 in one month. The delegates of the Friends 
of Soviet Russia to the Berlin Relief Conference 
have now returned to this country, and we shall 
soon learn the value of their work at Berlin, and 
while the famous lawyer who was retained to ad- 
vise them on floating a loan among workers in 
America is now in Moscow, we do not think The 
Forward would object to his having undertaken 
this work for us, at a high fee, if it knew his name. 
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'pHE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, of July 29, 
1922, devotes more than two full pages to 
the problem of the "Altitude of Europe and Amer- 
ica toward the Economic Problems of Russia." 
It contains articles from the most competent rep- 
resentatives of the various countries involved, such 
as the noted English economist Maynard Keynes, 
and Lord Robert Cecil, Paul Painleve and Orlando, 
ex-Prime Ministers of France and Italy respective- 
ly, Fritjof Nansen, Maxim Gorky, and a number 
of high officials working in the various People's 
Commissariats of Soviet Russia. There is also 
Dr. Alfred L. P. Dennis of the University of Wis- 
consin, who with an air of seriousness repeats the 
perennial story of the American troops sent to 
Archangelsk for the protection of Allied supplies 
from seizure by the Germans — at a time when 
those supplies had been long ago removed by 
the Soviet authorities. And there is of course 
Samuel Gompers, who once again restates the case 
of "American Labor", i. e., of the bureaucracy of 
the A. F. of L., against the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Gompers begins his article with the state- 
ment that "American labor feels towards the Bol- 
shevik regime in Russia about the same as it 
feels towards the regime of the Tsars, and for 
about the same reasons." We do not know what 
the attitude of "American Labor" towards Tsarism 
is or was — we think it was rather favorable when 
we behold the enthusiasm with which it upholds 
such despotic crooks as Tsar Brindell et al. But 
we do remember that the President of the A. F. of 
L. was a fervent contributor to Struggling Russia, 
Mr. Sack's organ, which wholeheartedly supported 
the cause of Kolchak and Denikin. And as Mr. 
Gompers has all his life been anything but a fool, 
he could hardly fail to understand that the victory 
of Kolchak meant nothing else than a restoration 
of Tsarism. He goes on to say that "Europe has 
no adequate appreciation of the intensity with 
which American labor feels distrust of and anta- 
gonism toward the Bolsheviks". "Europe" being 
in this case the leaders of the Socialist and Trade 
Union movement in Europe, who have really de- 
served this censure from Mr. Gompers. For in 
spite of their admiration for the skill with which 
this old reactionary holds sway over the unso- 
phisticated millions of American organized work- 
ers, they are forced to make concessions to the 
revolutionary sentiments and sympathies of the 
European workers in the matter of Soviet Russia. 

To emphasize his point, Mr. Gompers compares 
the policy of the American Federation of Labor 
with that of the United States Government, which 
"in the case of the usurper Huerta put up as a 
policy the idea that no recognition could be ex- 
tended to any government which could not estab- 
lish a legitimate claim to existence by authority 
of the people of the country over which it held 
sway." And he adds that **The American Federa- 
tion of Labor found itself in absolute agreement 
T/ith that policy, not because it was the policy 
of the Government of the United States, but be- 
cause it was a policy which American labor be- 



lieved to be just. The policy is today being ap- 
plied in the case of Russia, and the labor move- 
ment of the United States hopes it will continue to 
be applied. Under such a policy recognition of 
•u 'P^®'®"^^^' Government in Moscow is impos- 
sible." A comparison which is rather remarkable. 
For Mr. Gompers knows that all the various suc- 
ceeding American administrations recognized the 
bloody rule of Porfirio Diaz, who for thirty years 
ruled Mexico according to the same democratic 
principles which were so dear to Abdul Hamid, 
and that the governments succeeding him since the 
Mexican Revolution were not recognized, simply 
because of the American oil concessions— obtamed 
under Diaz without consulting the Mexican peo- 
ple, and which the various post-revolutionary gov- 
ernments could not recognize without depriving 
the Mexican population of their greatest national 
^set. And Mr. Gompers knows that this was also 
the case with Russia, only on a larger scale: that 
Tsarist Russia was recognized by all the powers 
of the world, and that the Soviet Government was 
outlawed solely because its existence was deemed 
dangerous to capitalist privileges. 

Mr. Gompers is also interesting when he speaks 
of *'the utter absence within their (the Bolshe- 
viks') councils of any ethics or honor in their 
dealings," and that "it is mainly on ethical 
grounds that the American labor movement bases 
its chief contention in relation to Russia." "Honor 
and ethics" are interesting when proclaimed by a 
man who never excluded a single Brindell from 
his organization, but who revokes charters from 
unions whose membership is suspected of revolu- 
tionary sympathies! 

♦ • • 

'Y^HE extensive campaign conducted by the So- 
cialist enemies of Soviet Russia in favor of 
the Social Revolutionists on trial has met with a 
degree of success. They have interested a certain 
number of personalities whose sympathy for S )viet 
Russia was hitherto unquestioned, and have in- 
duced them to intercede with the Russian Gov- 
ernment in their behalf. To obtain this result 
was not a difficult matter. They are using in be- 
half of their proteges the same time-honored 
methods that were used in ancient Greece and 
Rome, when an indicted man would show in his 
defense the scars he bore as a result of his heroic 
struggle for his country. With men who them- 
selves have not risked their lives, this is a ftrmg 
appeal. The indicted Social Revolutionists had 
seen years of captivity in the jails and fortresses 
of the Tsar. They had devoted their whole lives 
to a heroic struggle full of abnegation. TTiey 
had been essential in the overthrow of the Tsar... 
And sensitive souls, when they read these appeals, 
are touched and cannot understand why the Soviet 
Government keeps such heroes in jails and threat- 
ens their lives. 

Heroism has a strong appeal. And jails and 
executions are nasty things. But let us see. For 
more than twenty years Joseph Pilsudski conduct- 
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ed a heroic campaign against the Tsar's tyranny. 
Leader of the Polish Socialist Party, an honored 
member of the Second International, he was fight- 
ing for Socialism and Polish independence. He 
printed a secret newspaper in Warsaw, was ar- 
rested, condemned to life imprisonment, fled, and 
became organizer of the terrorist activities of his 
party. Post Offices and other Tsarist Government 
establishments were attacked by large groups of 
fighters, and the money seized was used for the 
movement. Xrovemment officials, from Governors 
down to policemen, were killed by the scores — 
Sinn Fein fashion. And the organizer of it all, 
the soul of it all was Pilsudski. When the Great 
War breaks out, he offers his services to the Aus- 
trian Government, organizes a Polish legion and 
begins guerilla warfare against the Russians. A 
man of courage — even his worst enemies cannot 
deny that The success of the German arms and the 
outbreak of the Russian Revolution make his 
dream come true. Poland becomes an independent 
republic. And Pilsudski, the champion of her free- 
dom, gets his reward of merit — he is elected 
President of the Republic. He is still a ^'Socialist" 
— and Daszynski and the other leaders of the 
Polish Socialist Party are still his lieutenants. 
And at the same time the prisons of Warsaw and 
other Polish cities are filled to capacity with work- 
ers who wanted to make their country a workers' 
Republic. And the old laws of the Tsar are de- 
clared to be inefficient and their stipulations against 
revolutionary activities are sharpened. It was the 
same Pilsudski, surrounded by ^^e same Socialists, 
who started the infamous war against Russia in 
1920 — and it was this very same Pilsudski who at 
that time, with the aid of the French, saved cap- 
italist Europe from the proletarian revolution. A 
]iero — ^no doubt, and a Socialist too, at least in 
the same measure as Gotz and the other Social 
Revolutionists now on trial — ^but the history of the 
ld>or movement will speak of him as Greek history 
speaks of Ephialtes and American hbtory of Bene- 
dict Arnold. And this in spite of the fact that 
personally he b not a scoundrel. He was always 
an ardent Polish patriot — ^but as, in an industrial 
country like Poland, "proletarian" slogans were 
necessary to win the workers for the patriotic 
cause (the capitalist bourgeoisie having made 
peace with Tsardom), Pilsudski and his band of 
Polish intellectuals effected an amalgamation of 
socialist and patriotic principles, halt-consciously 
and unconsciously using Socialist phrases as a 
bait to win the workers' support in their struggle 
for a new bourgeois state, in which the Polish 
intellectual would not be the step-child he had 
been under the Tsar's yoke. 

[ODERN Russia has another such hero- His 
name is Boris Savinkov, but not the Boris 
Savinkov of today, the chief of all White Guard 
conspiracies, the hireling of France, the ally of the 
Polish imperialist Pilsudski in his war against 
his (Savinkov's) own country, the companion of 
the pogrom-monger Balakhovich. There was a time 
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— not so long ago — when his name was as re- 
splendent as that of Stepniak or Zheliabov. He 
was one of the chiefs of the terrorist organization 
of the Social Revolutionists; he organized a great 
number of terrorist attempts, was arrested, con- 
demned to death and escaped from prison in an 
almost miraculous way. He was fighting for a 
democratic Russia, but to arouse the sympathy of 
the masses he used the vocabulary of Socialism* 
But in his heart, like the other leaders of the Social 
Revolutionists, he was nothing but a "liberal with 
a bomb", as some one very aptly characterized 
this brand of Russian Socialism. With the differ- 
ence that while his comrades more or less be- 
lieved in their Socialist phraseology, he had no 
Socialist "illusions", and was quite frank on the 
subject in his famous novel ^'The Pale Horse". 
The role he played during the War and the Revo- 
lution of 1917 is not yet forgotten. An ardent 
Allied patriot during the war, he was Minister of 
War under Kerensky, conspired with Komilov 
against the PetroCTad workers, becoming a Rus- 
sian imperialist pure and simple. His too out- 
spoken attitude brought him in conflict with his 
party and he left it If he were now ort trial for 
his life, just as many arguments in his favor, on 
account of his past devotion and heroism, could 
be brought forward as in favor of hb former party 
associates now on trial. But the Soviet author- 
ities would proceed with him just as they pro- 
ceeded with Kolchak and Ungem-Stemberg (a 
bloodhound, but an honest and courageous fanatic 
as we are assured by his worst enemies in Siberia) , 
just as they would proceed with all mortal enemies 
of the Soviet RepiAlic- 

Herobm and past devotion are arguments like- 
ly to influence sentimental souls who are far from 
the heat of battle. But the men at the helm of 
the Russian Revolution cannot afford to be senti- 
mental. They have put up a heroic fight to save 
the workers' revolution from the combined attack 
of the whole bourgeois world. In that combined 
attack the Russian bourgeois revolutionists label- 
ing themselves **Socialist8" have played a very 
conspicuous part, resorting to assassination, rob- 
bery, sabotage, mutinies, insurrections. The revo- 
lutionary technique they had acquired in their 
duel with the Tsar was now employed with equal 
skill against the worker, whom they hated and 
despised not less than they hated the Tsar. For 
their heroism and devotion were only for their 
own class — the bourgeois intelligentsia, whose 
political and social **ideal" is a repablican demo- 
cracy on the French model. The Russian workers 
have no love lost for heroism and devotion spent 
in such a cause. It is the heroism of Pilsudski 
and Savinkov. 
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Two Escapes 

By Stepniak 

A picture of the romantic aspects of the revolutionary struggle in Russia more than a genera^ 
tion ago—as presented in Stepniak's ^^Underground Russia", first printed in 1881. 



I. 

/^NE evening in the middle of January, 1880 — 
^^ I forget the exact day — some exiles met in 
Geneva to take a cup of tea at the house of one 
of their number, M. G. 

It was a somewhat numerous party, six or seven 
persons perhaps, and what is much rarer in the 
gatherings of the exiles, it was rather a lively one. 
Our charming hostess was seated at the piano, 
which she played with much taste and feeling, and 
she sang to us several Ukrainian songs. We were 
all somewhat excited by the music. We joked 
and laughed. The principal subject of our con- 
versation was the escape from Siberia of one of 
our friends, news of which had reached us that 
very day. 

All the particulars of the escape then known 
having been related, and all the observations and 
conjectures with regard to it having been made, 
a moment of silence followed; of that dead, in- 
supportable silence, when the Russians say, *^A 
fool has been bom" or **The angel of silence is 
hovering over us", according to their respective 
tastes. 

Under the influence of this conversation respect- 
ing the escape of our friends, the idea came into 
my mind to propose to the company, which in- 
cluded Kropotkin and Bokanovski, to relate to the 
company the particulars of their own escapes, as 
almost every one present had succeeded in escap- 
ing. 

It was owing to this proposal, which met with 
general approval, that I am able to write this 
sketch. 

Kropotkin parried the proposal, saying that he 
had been compelled to relate the particulars of his 
escape over and over again, until he was quite 
sick of the subject He was obliged, however, to 
yield to the importunity of the company. 

*The firm determination to escape at all haz- 
ards," he began, "never left me from the first day 
of my arrest. But if there is anything impossible 
in the world, it is to escape from the fortress of 
St. Peter and St Paul. I drew up plans, or rather, 
indulged in wild fancies, as I could not but per- 
ceive that they were only vain dreams." 

After this prelude, Kropotkin related how he 
was transferred to the Nicholas Hospital, how he 
induced those in charge of him always to believe 
that he was extremely ill. I will not repeat all this, 
for I have already spoken of it in his biography. 
I pass at once to the main facts. 

'The doctor ordered me daily exercise, and 
about one o'clock I was taken into the large court- 
yard of the Hospital. A sentinel, musket in hand, 
was always by my side. 



"I began to take close note of everything, so as 
to draw up my plans. 

"The courtyard was large. The gate, ordinarily 
shut, was then open; for at that period of the year 
(it was July) the Hospital was taking in its sup- 
plies of wood for the winter. As this, however, 
would last only a few weeks, no sentinel had been 
placed at the gate. It was a great advantage. 

"I walked up and down at the bottom of the 
courtyard, exactly opposite the gate. The sentinel 
was always near, between me and the gate. As, 
however, I walked more slowly than a tortoise, 
which, as is well known, wearies a vigorous man 
more than he would be wearied by leaps and 
bounds, the soldier had recourse to the following 
stratagem: he followed a line parallel to mine, 
but five paces nearer the gate. He was thus able 
to make his walk ten paces longer than mine, for 
at each extremity of his line he was always at the 
same distance from the gate, as I was at the ex- 
tremity of my line. 

*This calculation, which the sentinel evidently 
made with his eye, was absolutely correct theoretic- 
ally. I, however, had thought, that if once we 
both began to run, the soldier, by a natural in- 
stinct, would endeavor to seize me as quickly as 
possible, and would therefore rush upon me, in- 
stead of running directly to the gate to cut off 
my retreat. He would thus describe two sides of 
the triangle, of which I should describe the third 
alone.* Upon this point, thus, I had an advantage. 
I might hope to reach the gate before the sentinel, 
running at the same speed. I hoped, however, 
to run faster, but was not certain of it, being 
much weakened by illness. 

"If a vehicle were waiting at the gate for me, 
so that I might easily jump into it, I said to my- 
self I should have a good chance of escaping. 

'*Whcn I was about to send a letter to my friends 
containing the outlines of my plan, I received an- 
other from them on the same subject I began a 
correspondence. I need not relate the various 
plans and projects proposed and abandoned; there 
were so many. Several questions had to be set- 
tled; whether my friends should enter the court- 
yard as they proposed, and engage in some way 
or other the attention of the sentinel; whether 
the vehicle should await me at the gate, or at the 
comer of the hospital, where it would not be so 
much in sight; whether one of our party should 
post himself there, or the driver should remain 
alone. 

"I proposed the most simple and natural plan, 
which was finally adopted. No one should enter 

*I preserve the mode of explanation characteristic of a 
mathematician, which impressed me when I heard it. 
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the courtyard. The vehicle should await me at 
the gate, because I felt too weak to run as far a 
the comer. An intimate friend proposed to post 
himself there to assist me, if necessary, in getting 
in more quickly, and especially in dressing me 
directly atferwards, as I should be compelled to 
escape with scarcely anything on except my trous- 
ers and shirt. 

''All we had to cover us in the hospital was an 
invalid's dressing-gown. It was so large, so in- 
convenient, and so long, that in walking I was 
obliged to carry my train upon my arm. To run 
in such a garb was absolutely impossible. It must 
be thrown ofif at all hazards, before I could take 
to my heels. But this must be done with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, for a single moment lost might 
ruin all. For many days in succession, I prac- 
ticed this performance in my cell. I found that 
to do it with the utmost possible celerity the oper- 
ation must be divided into three elementary move- 
ments, like the musketry exercise of soldiers, — 
one, two, three. 

'The greatest difficulty remained; the selection 
of the moment This depended upon the condition 
of the streets through which we had to pass. A 
string of wood carts, a detachment of passing sol- 
diers, a mounted Cossack, might upset the attempt, 
especially as the streets through which we had to 
pass were very narrow and winding. They mus' 
therefore be watched, and I must be informed when 
they were free from all obstacles. For this pur- 
pose sentinels had to be placed at four different 
points. The fifth sentinel, receiving information 
from the four others, was to give me the decisive 
signal at the proper moment. The signal was to 
be a toy balloon, which would ascend at a given 
spot behind the high wall of the courtyard in 
which I took exercise. 

''I had also proposed to place a sixth sentinel 
at the comer of a lane a little beyond, because, 
according to my calculations, this very narrow lane 
was so long, that a vehicle being in it at the 
moment of our departure would infallibly have 
stopped our progress. It could not reach to the 
entrance of this lane. As men were few, however, 
we did without this sixth sentinel. 

"On the day fixed I went to take my exercise, 
full of hope and excitement. I looked again and 
again towards that part of the wall where the red 
balloon was to ascend. Nothing was to be seen. 
My time was drawing to an end; still nothing. 
It ended, and with it my hopes. With the im- 
pressionable imagination of a prisoner, I gave way 
to the gloomiest conjectures. I felt convinced that 
everything had broken down. 

"Nothing much, however, had happened. By a 
singular chance, a red baloon could not be found 
anywhere in the Gostini Dvor, or in any of the 
toy shops, though a whole morning had been spent 
in looking for one. Only white and blue balls 
could be had, which my friends would not take, 
and with good reason; for no change whatever, 
however insignificant it may appear, is ever per- 
mitted in signals. They hurriedly purchased a red 



india-mbber ball in a gutta-percha shop, and filled 
it with gas of their own manufacture. But the 
ball turned out so badly, that at the proper moment 
when the sentinel let go the string, instead of 
rising high into the air it went up only a few yards 
and fell to the ground before reaching the top of 
the courtyard wall. The sentinel frenziedly en- 
deavored to throw it up with his hands, but this 
was even less successful. 

**To this fortuitous circumstance I owed many 
hours of torture, and, at the same time, my safety; 
for at the very moment when the ball was sent 
up into the air, a long string of wood carts en- 
tered the lane of which I have spoken, where no 
sentinel had been placed. They would infallibly 
have stopped our progress, and all would have 
been lost. 

"Another interval followed for the necessary 
correspondence in order to arrange the modifica- 
tions, which were indispensable. Another sentinel 
was posted, naturally, at the entrance of the lane 
But this required a modification of the entire plan, 
as there were no means of combining the signals 
of all the five sentinels outside of the wall of 
the court yard so as to give me the decisive signal. 
Either additional sentinels would have to be in- 
troduced, for mere transmission of the signals, or 
the decisive signal would have to be changed. 
*The latter expedient was chosen. 
"One of our party hired a room on the third 
story directly opposite the hospital. From the 
window could be seen not only all the five sen- 
tinels, but the courtyard also, where I took ex- 
ercise. The signal was to be given to me by means 
of a violin which my friend was to play when- 
ever all the signals were favorable, and the music 
was to cease when any of them became unfavor- 
able. This mode also presented the great advan- 
tage of indicating to me repeatedly the favorable 
time for flight, leaving to me the selection of the 
proper moment. 

*The first day, when everything was ready and 
the vehicle already awaited me at the gate, it was 
I who caused my friends some cruel moments; 
my illness increased, and I felt so weak that I 
did not dare to make the attempt. I did not even 
go down, therefore, into the courtyard, and they 
thought that the suspicions of the police had been 
aroused, and that I was no longer to be allowed 
to take exercise. 

"I recovered in two days and resolved to profit 
by the interval which my illness had given me. 
"I prepared everything; the shoes, the dressing- 
gown, which required a little ripping-up in order 
to be thrown oflF more quickly — everything. 

"I went to take my exercise. No sooner had I 
entered the courtyard than I heard the violin. 
The music lasted for five minutes, but I did not 
care to profit by it immediately, for at first the 
surveillance instinctively is always somewhat 
greater. But lo! the violin stopped. Two minutes 
afterwards some carts with wood entered the 
courtyard. The violin recommenced. 

"This time I was determined to turn it to ac- 
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count I looked at the sentinel; he was walking 
along his usual line, some five paces distant, be- 
tween me and the gate. I looked at his musket. 
It was loaded; I knew it. Would he fire or not? 
Probably not, because I, being so near, he would 
rather wish to seize hold of me. His bayonet 
was more dangerous, in case, during this long 
run, my strength failed me. I had, however, 
already made my calculations even upon this 
point. If I remained in prison I was certain to 
die. 'Now or never,' I said to myself. I seized 
my dressing-gown.... One!.... 
"But lo! the violin ceased. 
"I felt as though I should drop. 
"A moment afterwards, however, the music re- 
commeAced; a patrol at that very moment had 
passed through one of the lanes. 

"Directly the sentinel reached the extremity of 
his line, without a moment's pause I threw off 
my dressing-gown with three well-practised move- 
ments, and — I was oflF like an arrow. The sen- 
tinel, with a howl, rushed at me to seize me, in- 
stead of running straight to the gate to prevent 
my escape, and thus described his two sides of 
the triangle, as I foresaw. I was so weak, how- 
ever, that those who saw our desperate race from 
above said that the soldier was within three paces 
of me, and that his bayonet, which he thrust for- 
ward, was within an ace of touching me. This, 
however I did not see. I only heard his howling 
and that of the carters who were unloading the 
wood at the bottom of the courtyard. 

"On reaching the gate I saw a vehicle; but for a 
moment I was in doubt whether it was ours, for 
I could not recognize my friend in the officer who 
was on the alert in the street. To make him turn 
round I clapped my hand, to the surprise of the 
friends who were observing this scene. It was 
taken by them as a signal of joy. The officer 
turned round. I recognized him, and in less time 
than it takes to say these words I was inside the 
vehicle, which went oflf like a flash of lightning, 
and I was wrapped in a military cloak which my 
friend had in readiness, as well as an officer's cap. 
"At the hospital, as we afterwards learnt, an 
incredible uproar followed. The officer of the 
guard hastened out with his soldiers, at the shouts 
of the sentinel. Completely losing his head, he 
tore his hair, and exclaimed: 

" 'I am ruined ! I am ruined ! Run after him. 
Follow him. Follow him!' 

"He was incapable, however, of giving any or- 
ders. One of our party, the signal man, the very 
one who played the violin, hastily descending into 
the street, and approaching the officer, began to 
exhibit the utmost compassion for the state he was 
in, actually asking him what had happened, who 
had escaped, how, when, where, etc. The frenzied 
officer tried to reply to him, and thus lost precious 
time. 

"An old woman gave a terrible piece of advice. 

" They will go a roundabout way,' she said, 

'and then make straight for the Nevski. There 

can't be a doubt of it Take out the horses from 



these omnibuses (there were some at the hospital 
gate), and cut off their escape. It is the simplest 
thing possible.' 

"This was exactly the course we were adopting, 
but the old crone's advice was not followed." 

n. 

When Kropotkin had finished his narrative, the 
turn came of John Bokanovski,* sumamed "the 
Cossack", because, being a native of the Ukraine, 
he resembled the ancient Cossacks of that country, 
by his courage, his imperturbable coolness, and 
his taciturnity. 

Everyone turned towards him. He took his little 
wooden pipe from his mouth, and said: "Why, 
there's nothing to relate. He came, took us, and 
we went out; that's all." 

"No, no!" exclaimed those present "Relate it 
all, from beginning to end." 

"Well, then when the day fixed arrived, he 
came with the keys of our cells — " 

"No, no," they broke in again. "Let us have 
it all. Relate everything from the beginning." 

The Cossack, seeing that every way of escape 
was closed against him, slowly filled his pipe with 
the air of a man preparing for a long journey, 
lit it, tried it to see if it drew properly, and be- 
gan his narrative, which contained more words 
than the Cossack would ordinarily pronounce in 
three months at least. 

"Michael came to the prison about two months 
before our flight. It was a very long and difficult 
business to get him in. At last he succeeded in 
being received, with a false passport of a rustic 
named Fomenko, first as a mere odd-man, and 
afterwards as a warder. 

"In a short time, by his diligence in the per- 
formance of his duties, and his unexceptionable 
conduct, he succeeded in gaining the favor of all 
his superiors. A month afterwards, he wa% pro- 
moted to the rank of the head warder in one of 
the corridors of the prisoners confined for or- 
dinary offences. 

"In order to give the Governor of the prison 
a splendid proof of his excellent moral qualities, 
Michael, acting on the advice of Stefanovich, 
went one day to play the spy upon him, while 
the latter was writing, expressly for the purpose 
in his cell, a note of no importance whatever, 
so as to be taken in flagrant^ delicto. 

"The Governor would not, however, take ad- 
vantage of this denunciation. 

"It should be stated that in prison at Kiev, the 
position of the political prisoners was quite ex- 
ceptional at that time. The Terrorism which at 
the commencement struck at the secondary officials, 
produced such a panic fear at Kiev that every 
one, from the Procurator! to the Governor of the 
prison, vied with the rest in paying court, for 
they all feared they would be killed at our first 

*He escaped from the Kiev prison in the summer of 
1878, with Leo Deutsch and Jacob Stefanovich. (See the 
chapter upon the latter in Soviet Russia for Jan« IS, 1922. 

tProsecuting attorney. — Ed. 
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signal. When the Governor learned that it was 
that very Stefanovich, the most feared of all, 
who was writing, he said, *'Let him write,'' and did 
nothing more. But in that way Michael had 
gained his heart 

^^In order to make himself agreeable to us, 
the political prisoners, the Governor had appoint- 
ed as our head warder, a certain Nikita, an ex- 
cellent man, as good as gold. It was essential, 
however, to get rid of him at all hazards, as, on 
his post becoming vacant, it would most probably 
be given to Michael. 

**Thb, however, was no easy matter. The worthy 
man had done nothing whatever fo us, so we au- 
daciously invented offences which he had not 
even thought of committing, in order that we 
might complain to the Governor, who censured 
him, reprimanded him, and threatened him, al- 
though he was not in^the least to blame. But the 
honest fellow, instead of growing angry with us, 
and conunitting, as we hoped, some imprudont 
act, bore all quite quietly, repeating: 

" 'Jesus Christ suffered. I also will suffer.' 

"We were in despair. At last Valerian Ossinsky, 
who was organizing our escape outside, lucidly 
thought of going to the tavern which Nikita fre- 
quented, and having made his acquaintance there, 
as though by accident, said he was in want of a 
bookkeeper for a sugar refinery in the country. 
The conditions were very advantageous, and Nikita 
swallowed the bait Having received his traveling 
expenses, and a month's pay in advance, Nikita 
resigned his situation in the prison, as he had to 
set out inunediately. Then came various delays, 
and then others, until, our escape having been 
effected, his passport was sent to him, and a note 
in which he was told that nothing more was want- 
ed of him, and that he would have no difficulty 
in' guessing the reason. 

"His post in the prison being vacant, the Gov- 
ernor went to Stefanovich and Deutsch, to speak 
in a friendly manner with them respecting the 
appointment of his successor. 

" 'Don't you think that Fomenko (Michael) 
would be a very good man?' 

"Stefanovich made a grimace, and reflected. 

" 'A spy, it seems.' 

" 'No, no. He is an excellent fellow.' The 
Governor defended him. 

"Michael was appointed head warder in the 
corridor of the political prisoners. 

'The most important move was made; but thi? 
was not all. He might open the doors of cells 
but how were four of us to pass out of the prison 
under military guard? 

"Meanwhile not a minute of time was to be lost. 
Michael's position was terribly dangerous. The 
prison was crammed with political offenders of all 
kinds, from mere lads, confined there on suspicion, 
to Revolutionists seriously compromised. There 
were prisoners of every rank, and owing to his 
past activity, Michael was known and recognizp^^ 
by many. No denunciation was to be fearr ' 
for Michael, having been for many years "illegal" 



kept up no direct intercourse except with those 
who could be trusted. Who, however, could gua- 
rantee him against innocent indiscretions especial- 
ly in such a ticklish matter as this? 

"We were upon tenter-hooks. 

"We resolved to take advantage at the earliest 
possible opportunity, of the favorable position in 
which we were placed by Michael's appointment. 
No sooner was he thoroughly established in his 
new office, than we fixed the night for our escape. 

"The most natural mode of passing out was 
that of disguising ourselves as sentinels who, hav- 
ing finished their turn of duty, were leaving to 
return to their barracks. Michael prepared sol- 
diers' uniforms for two of us, but two others had 
to remain in civilian dress. For the whole four 
of us there was only one sword, but we deter- 
mined not to wait for more. 

"On the evening of the day fixed, Michael 
brought us the military uniforms. We disguised 
ourselves and then arranged the counterpanes of 
our beds in such a manner that in the morning 
it would appear as though we had slept. 

"At midnight Michael came to open the doors 
of our cells. But here an unforeseen obstacle 
arose. The warder on duty, who had to watch 
all night, came into our corridor at that very 
moment, and showed not the slightest eagerness 
to leave it 

"Stefanovich thereupon let a book with loose 
leaves fall, as though by accident, into the garden. 
There the leaves wenre scattered about on the 
ground, and Stefanovich, turning to Michael, beg- 
ged him to fetch them at once. Michael sent the 
warder to pick them up, and take them to the 
office. While the latter was thus occupied, we 
noiselessly left our cells, and proceeded towards 
the entrance. 

"When we had passed through the corridor, a 
terrible occurrence happened at the end. The rope 
of the alarm-bell was dangling there. Groping 
against the wall in utter darkness, I stumbled 
against something. I felt myself slipping, in- 
stinctively stretched out my hands, felt something 
touch my fingers, and caught hold of it to avoid 
falling. On the instant, a loud sound boomed 
throughout the prsion. I had caught hold of 
the bell-rope. The horror, the shame, the ab- 
surdity of our unfortunate accident, flashed upon 
me like lightning. We thought all was lost Al- 
ready the noise and the voices of the soldiers 
on guard, who were hastily mustering, were heard. 
Michael, however, did not lose his coolness. He 
told us to hide ourselves in various comers, and 
ran to the guard, saying that it was he who had 
rung the bell by accident. All became quiet again. 
But then another perplexity arose; having hidden 
ourselves in various comers, we were within an ace 
of losing each other in the utter darkness, when 
we wanted to come forth. Michael had to run 
hither and thither to get us together again. Once 
more in order, we started again. The greatest 
difficulty, however, was yet to come. We had to 
pass through the gate of the prison before the 
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doorkeeper and the sentinel. In this, however, 
we succeeded admirably. On hearing the voice of 
Michael, the door-keeper gave him the key to open 
the wicket, and the sentinel in his box paid no 
attention to our strange attire. 

**We had advanced a few steps, when lo! an 
officer stood before us as though he had sprung 
from the ground. He, however, paid no attention, 
and we saw the handsome face of Valerian Ossin- 
sky, who, radiant with joy, grasped our hands. 
He was awaiting us with a vehicle, so as to hurry 
us at full speed towards the Dnieper, where a skiff 
fitted for a long voyage and supplied with pro- 
visions of every kind, was ready. 

"A moment afterwards we glided into the mid- 
dle of the river and steered southward. This 
voyage lasted about a week. By night we hauled 
our boat up under the thickets on the banks, so 
as to get some hours' rest. By day we tugged 
hard at the oars, and whenever we caught sight 
on the distant horizon of the smoke of some steam- 
er, we hid ourselves in the rushes which line the 
Dnieper. 



'^On arriving at IQremenchug we hgain met 
Ossinsky, who had reached there by railway, and 
was waiting for us with passports and everything 
necessary. 

"From him we learnt that the whole city ' 
Kiev had been thrown into commotion, because it 
was believed we were concealed there. 

^'At the prison our escape was not discovered 
until broad daylight When it was seen that 
Michael had also disappeared with us, no one 
divined the truth. He had inspired such confi- 
dence, that the Governor and everybody believed 
we had killed him, and search was made in vain 
for his body in every direction. 

*'It was not until the necessary verifications 
had been made, and it was found that his passport 
was a false one, that the mystery was explained, 
which had, until then, been incomprehensible.'' 

Thus finished the Cossack's narrative. 

Others spbke afterwards; but their narratives 
being of little interest, and my space valuable, 
I will qot repeat them. 



AN AMERICAN PLAY AT MOSCOW 




The above is a picture of a scene in the performance of the dramatization of Mark Twain* s 
Sawyer**, as given at a Moscow theatre- 



'Tom 
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Facts and Fancies 

A boiled dinner of nuUerials from the American press. 



T^HE trial of the '*Socialist Revolutionists" con- 
•'' tinues to hold the attention of newspaper 
readers on both sides of the Ocean. The trial 
began way back in June, but the activities of the 
"persecuted Socialists" seem to have been so 
variegated that the trial lasted more than two 
months. The first cables concerning the trial 
were rather characteristic. As Walter Duranty 
says in the N. Y. Times of June 10: 'The de- 
fendants were mostly well groomed and apparent- 
ly well fed, despite their long imprisonment." 
Which is certainly in keeping with the refined 
ctuelty of the Bolsheviks, who by feeding and( dress- 
ing their victims well, make it doubly terrible for 
them to remain idle and unable to organize in- 
surrections and terrorist attempts. On the same 
day the N. Y, Globe's headliner declares that 
the "Russian Court Admits Its Partiality for 
Soviets" obviously an outrageous admission, for 
a court should be absolutely impartial, even as 
far as the existence of the Government is con- 
cerned — ^the standard of impartiality being set, of 
course, by the conceptions of the American advo- 
cates of Wrangel and Denikin. But the real ob- 
jection against the whole trial was as stated on 
June 17 {N. Y. Times:) *The real basis of their 
objection is the fact, set forth the day the trial 
opened, that the Judges belong to the same Com- 
munist Party — whose rule is rigid obedience to 
orders — ^as the prosecutors." It will be readily 
believed that the accused would have preferred to 
be judged by judges belonging to another party, 
namely their own, but, since Communists have as 
yet in no country been judged by magistrates be- 
longing to their own party, the attorneys must 
really hare had a hard time in persuading the 
judges to Acir own point of view. 

News connected wiA the famine was of course 
not less interesting than that eonceming the trial. 
There is a cable in the ^V. Y. World of June 9, to 
the effect that "There is a vast forest in the Samara 
region, where the bark has been stripped from the 
trees and eaten. The Soviet authorities are 
alarmed about losing the trees, but they don't 
seem specially concerned over saving the people." 
But it appears that this attitude is not at all re- 
sented by the population, for in the same corres- 
pondence we read that the **Soviet Government, 
with all its faults, had come to stay." The same 
report brings also horrifying news to the effect 
that the Russians have obviously reverted to pagan- 
ism, for "America is a holy name in Russia, and 
Americans are regarded as super-beings. People 
fall on their knees and kiss the earth upon which 
the relief workers walk. The United States can 
have a solemn feeling of pride in saving the Rus- 
sian race from extinction." Which almost sug- 
gests that the author of the lines has read the 
history of the Mexican Indians and the reception 
they gave (at first) to Cortez and his Spaniards 



— but we are not going to push this aaalogy to# 

far 

Of similar nature is the story, widely print- 
ed in all papers on June 30, of the "notorious 
bandit Sirov, an ex- White officer who is reported to 
be able to drink a bucket of pure vodka, which the 
Americans more than once have used as fuel for 
their autos, successfully," and who recently held 
up Marshall N. Tuthill, who is a worker in the 
American Relief Administration, on a recent trip 
in the Saratov Province. 

Sirov advanced — ^the story goes — on a Cossack 
pony and with a leveled revolver ordered them to 
prepare for instant death. Tuthill crouched for- 
ward, reaching for a gun in the door panel, but 
the interpreter shouted "Americansky" at the top 
of his voice. The bandit lowered the weapon, 
smiling. 

"We have no quarrel with Americans," he said. 
"We thought you were Communists, which is an- 
other matter." 

To emphasize his words he took Tuthill to see 
the bodies of the Communists killed the same 
morning. 

We know that Walter Duranty of the N. Y, 
Times, whose report we quote, is not a paid slan- 
derer of America, but this story offers so many 
opportunities for malicious comment as to affini- 
ties of political sentiment, that we cannot dismiss 
the idea that the whole story was a bad joke suc- 
cessfully put over on the American journalists. 

In spite of the help proffered by the various 
relief organizations, the misery created by the 
famine is ever widening. A special cable to the 
N. y. Times of June 13 reports that owing to **the 
recent improvement in the value of Soviet paper, 
many speculators who bought goods at any price 
with the idea that they would be able to sell at a 
profit are now badly hit." 

We hope the gentlemen of the National Civil 
Federation will start a new relief society to help 
out these victims of the inconsistency of Soviet 
finances. 

Meanwhile, in America, Samuel Gompers cham- 
pion of freedom and enemy of Wall Street tyranny, 
was denouncing the tyranny and oppression pre- 
vailing in Soviet Russia, with its 1,766,118 execu- 
tions (this number was really given in the Gom- 
pers report!), fighting the recognition of the "gov- 
ernment of savages", and quoting the telegrams of 
Messrs. Hughes and Hoover as to the non-existence 
of any "legal" obstacles to trade with Russia. 
True, even a capitalist paper like the Globe^ of 
June 13, 1922, pointed out that "Mr. Hoover's 
statement that for two years there has been no 
bar to trading with Russia is not quite ingenuous. 
When the Soviet Government may be sued but may 
not sue in this country, there is an obvious dis- 
advantage", but for Mr. Gompers the Globe is 
obviously a Bolshevist sheet which probably exists 
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on the adTertisements of the Friends of Soviet 
Russia 

But let us leave Mr. Gompers and pass on to 
more cheerful subjects. Lenin, according to As- 
sociated Press reports of July 18, was ^'poisoned 
on a train while journeying to a Caucasian bathing 
resort, and the premier's body was said to have 
been thrown from a train while crossing the bridge 
over the river Don at Rostov. 

According to the message, one of Lenin's attend- 
ants, a member of the executive conmiittee of the 
Third International, reported as an accomplice in 
the assassination, is now impersonating the Soviet 
premier at a bathing resort. 

This at least is thrilling news, which has all the 
earmarks of authenticity since it does not come 
from Helsingfors and since what it reports was 
just what you might have expected from the mem- 
bers of the Communist International. 

While the members of the Communist Interna- 
tional were thus taking revenge on Lenin for sell- 
ing out Russia to the Western bourgeoisie, the 
*^on-communist powers", as the N, Y. Times of 
May 28, 1922 shamefacedly calls the capitalist 
governments,* received generous advice from the 
Washington correspondent of that paper as to how 
the Russian Delegation ought to be titeated at 
Hague. "The American idea is not to invite them 
as plenipotentiaries or delegates to discuss or ne- 
gotiate, but only to ask them to appear as wit- 
nesses from whom the experts of the powers might 
obtain any desired information bearing on the 
facts. And that only after the Bolshevist memo- 
randum of May 11, presented at Genoa, is with- 
drawn. In other words, there prevails with the 
Washington Government the feeling that the May 
11 memorandum is so preposterous and impudent 
that it is futile and impossible to have any deal- 
ings with Moscow until that document is repu- 
diated." Which was decidedly very mild on the 
Russian Delegation, for a few days before (May 
24) there had appeared in the papers a speech 
of Dr. John Grier Hibben, President of Princeton 
University, declaring that "if we were represented 
in these conferences abroad, the United States 
might take Russia by the throat if necessary, and 
show her that she has got to have an international 
mind and an international heart." A proof that 
there are still he-men in America, and that the 
youth educated in the State of New Jersey will in 
due time become thoroughly conversant with the 
best manner of settling economic disputes. 

Speaking of "international minds" and "inter- 
national hearts" it may not be out of place to men- 
tion an interesting resolution taken in this direc- 
tion by a truly international body. We mean the 
Congress of the Second International — the organ- 
ization of such "internationalists" as Scheidemann, 
Vandervelde and Renaudel. In its final session 
of June 19, that organization adopted a resolution 
in which it protested against the "imperialist and 

•In its issue of Juno 18, The Times, obviously oonsider- 
ing the word **capitali8t** an insult — speaks of ''coBimiiii. 
ism and so-called capitalism**. 



militarist policy of Soviet Russia".... And on the 
very same day the Rumanian daily Adeverul re- 
ported a secret military agreement between France 
and Rumania against Soviet Russia, according to 
the terms of which the French Government obligat- 
ed itself to take care of the military equipment of 
Rumania. And at the same time two hundred 
French officers arrived in Warsaw, obviously for 
pacific purposes. 

It seems nowadays to be good in France to have 
been or to pretend successfully to have been in a 
prison in Soviet Russia. As a special cable to the 
N, Y, Times of July 10, reports, a woman con- 
victed of stealing from her employer 5000 francs, 
a gold chain, a bracelet and a quantity of furnish- 
ings, was released with suspended sentence "in 
view of her year's incarceration at the hands of 
the Reds and the lawless atmosphere in which she 
was detained, which he considered sufficient cause 
for her moral breakdown." Which certainly will 
not fail in deeply humiliating those who have 
created that lawless and immoral atmosphere. 

How immoral this atmosphere is may be sur- 
mised from a report from Constantinople printed 
in the A^. Y, Globe of June 22. According to the 
correspondent of the Globe, "one hundred thous- 
and old 10-ruble gold coins and 300,000 1-ruble 
silver pieces, bearing Trotsky's effigies, are being 
distributed very carefully, mainly among the 
members of the National Assembly, which rules 
Anatolia, and controls all the acts of Kemal 
Pasha." We hope Mr. Constantine Brown, the 
correspondent in question, succeeds in hunting up 
one of those 300,000 one-ruble silver pieces with 
Trotsky's effigies. For they seem to be very rare 
and as valuable as Roman coins bearing the in- 
scription "44 B. C." 

Not satisfied with bribing the members of the 
Turkish National Assembly, the Bolsheviks have 
also interfered in the internal affairs of Germany, 
and, after murdering Rathenau, they entered into 
a secret agreement with Ludendorff in order to 
reestablish the Monarchy. This at least is the 
essence of a report printed in the ^V. Y, Globe of 
July 10, under the heading "Connect Ludendorff 
with Royalist Plot", in which we read the follow- 
ing interesting lines: "The plotting between the 
Monarchists and the Bolshevists in Moscow is said 
to have been exposed fully in the papers found 
on the courier, one Guenlher. Acting on clues 
contained in the papers, the Republican police 
searched addresses in Berlin, Elberfeld and 
Munich and obtained confirmation of the plot." 
Fantastic as these lines seem they were confirmed 
in a way by Cyril Brown of Berlin (perhaps a 
relative of the aforementioned Constantine Brown, 
of Constantinople) in a special cable printed in 
the N. Y. Times of July 16, where wc read that 
"inmiediately after the assassination of Rathenau 
evidence was discovered justifying the suspicion 
that this murder was only the beginning of an- 
other Right-Bolshevist "putsch", and, indeed, a 
number of secret arsenals discovered then and 
papers found in strongholds of "organization C" 
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seemed to confirm this view." The expression **the 
Right-Bolshevist revolutionary movement" recurs 
several times in the same cable, thus leaving the 
American readers under the impression that some 
right wing Bolshevist or Communist committed 
that murder; while as a matter of fact ^'Right- 
Bolshevik" is just one of the vituperative terms 
which the Berlin Vorwdrts employs against the 
Monarchists. From which it may be seen that in 
the matter of decency the Berlin Vorwdrts is not 
unlike its Yiddish namesake in New York. 



UNRESTRICTED PARCEL POST 
TO RUSSIA 

Postmaster Morgan invites attention to the fol- 
lowing announcement by the Post Office Depart- 
ment: 

The Russian Council of People's Commissars 
has issued a decree on the following amendments 
to the previous regulations in regard to the sending 
of goods to Russia by parcel post from abroad: 

1. The following goods are permitted to be 
sent by parcel post to private individuals for their 
personal use without special permission from the 
Commissariat for Foreign Tfadte on condition 
that customs dues thereon are paid according to 
the tariff in force, in the case of those articles 
which are not free from duty. 

(a) All foodstuffs with the exception of perish- 
able ones (conditions on which such fooodstuffs 
are exempted from customs duties are enumerated 
in Paragraph 3). 

(b) Printed matter, manuscripts, photographs, 
drawings, illustrations, and all kinds of documents 
with the exception of those of which the import is 
prohibited. 

(c) All kinds of cloth and fabrics, clothing, 
garments, underwear, head-dA"ess and other ar- 
ticles of attire, footwear, table and bed linen, 
watches, eye-glasses, thermometers, kitchen and 
table utensils, small household implements, ar- 
ticles for household repair (nails, wire, string, 
paste, etc), spoons, knives and forks, and other 
small household utensils. 

(d) Musical instruments and accessories there- 
to. 

(e) Instruments for professional use and all 
the necessary accessories thereto. 

(f) Articles of general use such as ordinary 
and toilet soap, stationery, haberdashery, etc. 

(g) Medicaments. 

Note: Compound and patent medicines are 
permitted only on condition that the addressee 
produces the prescription of a Soviet physician. 
Ordinary medicines, such as boracic acid, quinine, 
iodine, potassium permanganate, aspirin, soda, 
dispensary goods, sodium sulphate, xeroform, 
liquid soap, sodium salicilate, glycerine, vaseline, 
etc., are permitted without physicians' prescrip- 
tions. 

2. In case the customs authorities find that 
the quantity of parcels sent to private individuals 
and the nature of goods contained in them are not 



for the personal use of the addressee, but for 
sale, such goods come under the general regulations 
of the import of consignments from abroad, and 
for the import of which it is necessary to obtain 
a special permit from the Narkomvneshtorg and 
to pay the allotted duties. 

3. The following foodstuffs sent in parcels to 
private individuals for their own use and also to 
organizations engaged in relief work in the Re- 
public are, until 1st January, 1923, temporarily 
exempt from customs duties. Such organizations 
may even receive whole consignments of goods on 
the condition that excise is collected on such goods 
as are subject to it, in accordance with the general 
regulations: 

Butter; cheese; chicory; chocolate; cocoa 
powder; coffee; fish; flour and grain; foodstuffs 
not enumerated separately; fruits and berries and 
dried berries and others, other than tcandied; 
honey; lemons; macaroni; meats, salted, cured, 
dried, roasted and cooked; milk, condensed and 
dried; milk foods, patent; oranges; potato flour; 
rice; sago; sausages; sugar; tea; vegetables; 
vegetable oils, and vermicelli. 

Notices issued by this office previously concern- 
ing the parcel-post service to Russia are modified 
accordingly. 

Order & Instruction Section, 
P. 0., New York, N. Y. 
July 15, 1922. 



AMERICAN SOLDIER CONTRIBUTES 

Among the contributions recently received by 
the Friends of Soviet Russia was a one-dollar bill 
accompanied by the following letter, which speaks 
for itself (we print the sender's initials only) : 

August 1, 1922. 

Friends : 

From one who has served with the A. E. F. in 
Siberia and Archangel. Let me help in your dis- 
tress. I will donate as much as I can spare. Let's 
be real men, for I have been forced to fight them. 

G. C. S. 



NEW TOOL WAREHOUSE 

'T' HE Brooklyn warehouse at which clothing was 
*• received by the Friends of Soviet Russia for 
transmission to Soviet Russia has been given up 
and additional space has been taken at the national 
office of the organization for the storing of gifts 
prior to their forwarding. It is probable that not 
only money for the purchase of tools will be do- 
nated, but that some persons may prefer to send 
actual tools and machines (which should always 
be in first rate condition). 

All donations in supplies, whether tools or 
clothing, should therefore be sent to the address 
of the national office: The Friends of Soviet Russia, 
201 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ATTACK ON OUR HONESTY 

On July 26, the Jewish Daily Forward issued a 
general attack on the financial methods of the 
Friends of Soviet Russia. On the following day 
Dr. Jacob W. Hartmann, Treasurer of the Friends 
of Soviet Russia, sent the following statement to 
the press. As this statement was not everywhere 
printed in full, and as some of our readers may 
not have seen it at all, we are printing all of it 
below: 

**My attention has been called to an editorial in the 
Jewish Daily Forward which is a general attack on the 
work and the methods of the Friends of Soviet Russia, 
an organization established nearly a year ago for the pur- 
pose of enabling the workers of this country to contribute 
to the alleviation of the Russian famine. 

'The editorial mentioned contains numerous insinua- 
tions but no direct accusations of misappropriation of 
funds. Throughout its text there is the suggestion — 
never clearly expressed — ^that funds coUected by the Friends 
of Soviet Russia are used for other purposes than relief 
and the necessary publicity for raising relief. This sug- 
gestion is based on ignorance or misrepresentation of 
the facts. No moneys received by the Friends of Soviet 
Russia are spent for any purpose other than the purchas- 
ing and forwarding of supplies to Russia and the neces- 
sary publicity work for obtaining further relief contri- 
butions. 

**A representative of the Jewish Daily Forward called 
at my office and was referred by me to the financial re- 
ports of this organization, and then when he stated that 
he did not understand certain passages in these reports 
he was referred for further information to the auditor who 
issues them. The auditor assures me that he has not been 
approached by anyone for this information. I therefore 
assume that the Jewish Daily Forward is more anxious to 
print insinuations about the Friends of Soviet Russia 
than to obtain information concerning the actual opera- 
tions of this organization. All financial statements of 
the Friends of Soviet Russia are published in its official 
organ, Soviet Russia, where they are available for in- 
spection by the general public. 

"I will not dwell on minor misrepresentations in the 
Forward article, and can only regret that I am not yet 
certain that the accusations made in it are sufficiently 
definite to be taken as a ground for legal action.** 



THE AH) FOR THE FAMINE-STRICKEN 
REGIONS MUST CONTINUE 

By A. ViNOKUROV (Moscow) 

Because of some improvement noticeable on the 
famine front, in connection with the favorable 
prospects for a good new harvest, relaxing ten- 
dencies have made their appearance in those re- 
gions not suffering from the famine. Some people 
are under the false impression that the famine 
relief is nearing its end and that it is about time 
to liquidate the famine relief organizations. 

No doubt this relaxation is due to exhaustion 
on the part of many local forces that have been 
at work in famine relief for almost a year. The 
fact alone that about 7,000,000 poods of provisions 
and more than a trillion roubles have been collect- 
ed for the relief of the famine sufferers, shows 
how great were the efforts of the various local- 
ities that fought on the famine front 

These liquidating tendencies are very detriment- 
al. It is true that the situation in the famine re- 



gions has improved considerably and that the 
prospects for a good harvest are very promising, 
but relief work is still far from being superfluous. 
Aside from the consideration that the new harvest 
is one month ahead of us, we must keep in mind 
that even after the harvest the relief apparatus 
will be confronted with problems that need solu- 
tion. Due to the famine, the whole population 
is in need of aid of one sort or another. There 
are many orphans that must be cared for. The 
famine drove 1,500,000 people out of the Volga 
region. Some of these fugitives have already re- 
turned; others are now coming back to their domi- 
ciles. But a large part of the famine fugitives arc 
in other provinces. Not having found a perman- 
ent abode or occupation, this mass remains a car- 
rier of epidemics and die cause of an increased 
death rate. 

Furthermore, the famine-stricken regions are in 
need of aid in economic reconstruction; they are 
badly in need of cattle, agricultural implements, 
etc. 

It is self-evident therefore that it is premature 
to speak of liquidation on the famine front. Enor- 
mous work is still before us. The new situation 
may have changed the form of the relief work 
before us, but the need for and the importance of 
relief has not diminished. Remove all signs of 
exhaustion. It is too early to reduce the relief 
apparatus. We must retain discipline on the 
famine front 



SOVIET UKRAINIAN TRADE 

Sidney Rich, manager of the New York office 
of the N. V. Amsterdamsche Export & Import 
Maatschappij, has just returned from a trip to 
Hamburg, during which he closed two important 
contracts with me authorized coDMncrcial repre- 
sentatives of the Ukrainian Government in Berlin 
which will bring to the United States orders 
amounting to over two million dollars in food- 
stuffs and agricultural machinery and implements. 
A special company to handle the business has 
been formed with the Ukrainian Delegation as 
one of the parties and the Amsterdamsche Export 
& Import Maatdiappij as the other. Address care 
N. V. Amsterdamsche Export & Import Maatschap- 
pij, 100 East 45th St, New York City.— From the 
July 26, issue of the Confidential Weekly Bulletin 
published by the American Exporter, New York. 



The 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 

has just issued a Supplement containing 
numerous articles on recent events all over 
the world. In our next issue (September 1) 
we shall tell you about the articles appear- 
ing in this Supplement on the subject of the 
Russian Revolution as well as on its leaders. 

At All Newsstands^ Fifteen Cents. 
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PRIVATE PROPERTY IN RUSSIA 
By J. Brandenburcsky (Moscow) 
T^ HE eleventh session of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets, which took place in 
Moscow at the end of May, laid down the princi- 
ples of Soviet legislation on private property. 

The right to own private property, and the 
granting thereof by the Soviet State, as provided 
in the resolution of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee, are not bestowed indiscriminately on all citi- 
zens, but only on those who by their work con- 
tribute to the development of the production of 
the country. 

The new law does not provide under any cir- 
cumstances for the restitution of the expropriated 
holdings to their former owners. Its application 
holds also for the territory of all other Soviet re- 
publics. 

The right of private property is recognized as 
to all persons, for all parcels which up to the 
present have not yet been declared communal 
property, as well as for all newly built houses. 
But it is limited by law in these cases also. The 
duration of private ownership of the newly built 
houses must not exceed 49 years. 

The right of private property is further recog- 
nized for the industrial establishments which are 
operated by private initiative. Further, there is 
recognized the right of mortgage, inheritance and 
inventions. 

The right of inheritance is limited in two direc- 
tions: first, it is limited to the husband and wife 
and direct descendants, and secondly, as to the 
amount of the inheritance, which under no cir- 
cumstances may exceed ten thousand gold rubles. 
All amounts exceeding this limit become the prop- 
erty of the state. "Die right to make a will is 
admitted. Exceptions from these general rules 
will be provided for in a special law. 

Many rules are concerned with the conditions 
which are necessary to establish the validity of 
contracts of all kinds, such as purchase and sale, 
barter, loans, etc. This legislation aims at the 

f protection of the interests of the state against 
raud by private persons. If, in the conclusion 
of an agreement, one of the contracting parties 
takes advantage of the precarious position of the 
other contracting party for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting him, such contracts may be declared null 
and void upon the request of the injured party, 
or even without such a request, by order of the 
state. 

The text drafted by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee is to serve as the basis of the Civil Code, 
decision upon which is to be taken in the next 
session of the legislative organ of the Soviets. 



REVOLUTIONARY JUSTICE REMAINS 
IRREVOCABLE! 

TITTTHIN these limitations the recognition of 
^^ private property, and even the encouragement 
of a sound future development, does not mean an 
infringement upon the revolutionary justice which 
die workers and peasants have obtained. 



True, we admit new private owners, we eveK 
grant them the right of private ownership, which 
is limited by the Soviet legislation, but we do not 
resuscitate Lazarus from the dead. The past is 
past for good. What revolutionary justice has 
taken away from the former owners must not be 
returned to them under any circumstances. 

During the years of revolution the revolution- 
ary right was not only the work of the Soviet 
power, but also, and first of all, the work of the 
toiling masses, who, out of their own initiative, 
effected a transformation in the social system. 

The revolutionary right which has expropriated 
the owners, although it has not been specifically 
sanctioned by any formal decision, is bound to 
remain under all circumstances an absolute, cate- 
gorical imperative for our courts. 

This is our revolutionary will, which has finally 
deprived the wealthy of their former property and 
has transferred it to the labor organizations. 

A. GOIKHBART 



BACK TO THE BLACK HUNDRED 
Novoye Russkoye SlovOy a Russian daily appear- 
ing in New York, has recently returned to a re- 
actionary policy and is now attacking the Soviet 
Government Mr. I. L. Durmashkin (who some- 
times writes under the name **Veruyushchy*'), one 
of the editorial staff of the paper, who discovered 
this change on returning from a two weeks* vaca- 
tion, immediately caused the following declaration 
to be printed in the columns of Novoye Russkoye 
Slovo (July 31, 1922) : 

Declaration. 
For reasons of principle I have left the editorial 
staff of Novoye Russkoye Slovo. 

Signed: I. L Durmashkin. 
July 28, 1922. (Veruyushchy) 



ROLL CALL PAGES 

Attention is again called to the fact that Roll 

Call pages, even those on which no money has 

been collected, should be returned at once to the 

National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia. 



SOVIET RUSSIA 

appears on the first and fifteenth of every 
month. No other periodical in the United 
States has carried so much authentic nevrs of 
famine conditions, or so many correct ver- 
sions of official Soviet Government messages, 
or such frequent corrections of misrepresent- 
ations printed in other papers* 

You need this paper if you want to pre- 
serve Russia from future famines; you need 
it if you are a friend of Russia at all. 
At all Newsstands^ Fifteen Cents, 
Subscription Price: 
$2.50 per year; $1.25 for six months. 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
201 W. 13th St, New York, PI. Y. 

Room 31 
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Books Reviewed 



G. LELEWITSCH (L. Mogilewski) : Die Konsliluante von 
Samara. Ein Beitrag zur ^'Humanitat** and '^Demo- 
kratie** der Parte! der S. R. Hamburg: 1922, Karl 
Hoym Nachf. Louis Cahnbley. G. Lclewiisch: The 
Samara Constituent Assembly. Material to show the 
"Humanity" and "Democracy** of the Social-Revolu- 
tionist Party. Paper, 64 pp. 

The Revolutionary Tribunal at Moscow has recently 
been revienring the history of the rule of the Social- 
Revolutionist Party in Samara. This episode is one of 
the most important points in the indictment against these 
murderers and traitors. Simultaneously — and just at the 
right time— a short presentation of the evidence collected 
in Samara in connection with the Constituent Assembly by 
grace of the Czechoslovaks has appeared in print. This 
little pamphlet from the pen of Comrade Lelevich is a 
valuable contribution to the Moscow trial. Comrade 
Lelevich*s presentation almost totally lacks any expression 
of his own views; it limits itself to a presentation of 
documents, newspaper reports, speeches, quotations from 
books and pamphlets, testimony of witnesses. Communist 
sources are almost painfully avoided and the author 
gives the floor chiefly to the Social-Revolutionaries, in 
other words, to the guilty parties, and also to the Menshe- 
viks, Czechoslovaks and the trade union representatives. 
All this testimony, particularly the confession of the 
Social-Revolutionaries, are a unique indictment, a unique 
travesty on the so-called principles of the Social-Revolu- 
tionaries and their friends in the West. The bloody in- 
terlude of the Social-Revolutionaries and the Czecho- 
slovaks in Samara lasted from June 8 to October 7, 1918— 
but it is more instructive than fifty years of Western 
democracy. 

The Social-Revolutionaries proclaimed as their most im- 
portant principle that of democracy, majority rule; they 
wished to be considered as a democratic party of the 
workers and peasants. But the Social-Revolutionary Klim- 
ushkin plainly and frankly states that neither the soldiers 
nor the workers, nor the peasants of Samara and the 
vicinity wished to have anything to do with the Con- 
stituent Assembly or with any insurrection against the 
Soviet Government. "We turned our attention to the 
masses of the soldiers, particularly of the oflScers", re- 
lates the bold democrat and pacifist of the Second and 
Second-and-a-Half International. And whence did salva- 
tion come? Neither the Social-Democrats (Mensheviks) 
nor the Cadets (the bourgeois Constitutional Democratic 
Party) wanted to cooperate in the Putsch, But: "At this 
moment we learned of the advance of the Czechoslovaks,** 
and with their aid, in fact, almost exclusively with the 
help of the Czechoslovak legion, the Putsch was put 
through. In other words, against the will of the majority 
of the population, particularly of the workers and peasants, 
and with the aid of the foreign mercenaries of the Entente, 
the Social-Revolutionaries established their democracy in 
Samara. 

Of course the victorious Putsch democrats filled the air 
with democracy. First of all they proclaimed every sort of 
liberty, and declared all Bolshevist bondages, such as Soviets, 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, the "Cheka**, the Red Army, 
etCn to be dissolved, and reestablished the local adminis- 
trations— on paper. As a matter of fact, military tribun- 
als were installed the next day, the local administrative 
organs were placed under the tutelage of "extraordinary 
district trustees'*, and a special "state protective author- 
ity** (a sort of political police) was created, a state of 
siege declared over all railroads, two annual classes mo- 
bilized for a "People's Army**, all hostile agitation pro- 
hibited, and a nuniber of other democratic ordinances in 
the sense of the Second and Second-and-a-Ha1f Internation- 
al created. The state i>olice was authorized to arrest any- 
one suspected of being politically in the opposition, and 
the provinoDfl against political prisoners were made more 



A second principle that distinguishes our bold Social- 
Revolutionaries from the Bolsheviki is of course that of 
humanity. Accordingly, Lebedev, one of their chief ring- 
leaders, proclaimed that adherents to the Soviet power 
would be exterminated like "rats'*. The well-known 
Cossack, Dutov, was greeted with stormy applause at the 
meeting at which Lebedev spoke these words. The Czecho- 
slovaks, in return for their aid, were given the privilege 
of shooting and hanging all suspected in their eyes of 
Bolshevism. Hundreds of workers fell as victims to this 
lynch law. Most of the Red Army men of Simbirsk were 
shot. Terror was applied most viciously against the work- 
ers and peasants, who were massacred in great numbers; 
for the Social-Revolutionists, as the Social-Democrats of 
all countries maintain, are a party of workers and peas- 
ants. The Samara prison alone, built for 800 prisoners, 
was crowded with 2300. Things were not better elsewhere. 
Of course, the prisoners were almost exclusively workers 
and peasants. Functionaries of workers' organizations and 
workers' communes were most frequently arrested. The 
workers of the explosive factory at Ivashchenkovo, who 
resisted the terror, were punished by the colleagues of the 
so-called socialists and pacifists. The result was over three 
hundred corpses of workers, women, and children, mutilat- 
ed by sabre cuts. These "punitive measures" were pro- 
claimed in the official report of the Social.Revolutionary 
hangmen and justified with the fact that these workers 
had evidenced "an intolerable mental attitude." Of the 
workers who i»ere arrested, 306 were slain later during 
transportation from prison by the Czechoslovaks. The 
workers of the Kazan powder factory had resolved to 
rebel against this rule of terror of the Constituent Assem- 
bly of Samara. For this resolution, as the official report 
states with satisfaction, their village was subjected to 
artillery fire. "By nightfall the mutiny had been put down 
finally." Very touching are the extracts from the reports 
made at the peasant congress at Samara, concerning the 
raging of the Social-Revolutionary terror in the villages. 
Arrests, delays of justice, shootings, beatings with clubs 
and knouts, these were the government methods of these 
adherents of democracy and humanity. Every opposing, 
i. e., working class, newspaper was suppressed; the so 
passionately lauded liberty of the press was entirely eli- 
minated. And the Social-Revolutionary labor leaders ex- 
pressed the principle of freedom of association by placing 
the state workers under compulsory measures and molest- 
ing the trade unions, while giving aid to the factory 
owners. 

With the assistance of Cossack troops the rich peasants 
and landed proprietors were allowed to take the land back 
from the peasants. 

All this democracy, humanity and Socialism of the 
Social-Revolutionary lackeys of the bourgeoisie are a 
mere humbug. But it is also a humbug for any Social- 
Democrat to take these traitors and criminals under his 
protection when the revolutionary proletariat of Russia 
is sitting in judgment upon them. 

Very instructive is the end to which the Samara Consti* 
tuent Assembly came when it later emigrated to Siberia; it 
was crushed under the heel of the same Kolchak boot 
which it had so fervently licked. The Constituent Assembly 
had paved the way for the White reaction that was not de- 
stroyed by the Soviet Government until somewhat later. 
The iron logic of history: the Constituent Assembly, 
bourgeois democracy, is the pace-maker of reaction. 

Karl Kreibich (Prague) 



BOOK REVIEWS 
will continue to be an important feature in 
future issues of Soviet Russia. A nuniber 
of interesting books recently received from 
Russia will be reviewed in our issue of 
September 1. 
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More Pioneers Leave For Siberia 



The Holland American liner Rotterdam carried 
away her third cargo of Kuzbas pioneers on Sat- 
urday, July 22. The party numbered 135 of which 
84 are workers and the remainder dependents. 
Thirty-one of the men were miners from Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and West Virginia. The remain- 
ing members were farmers, machinists, electricians, 
lumbermen, engineers, etc. Jacob Klein, farmer 
and Leonard White, engineer, came from Alaska 
to join the party. Van Erickson, a young farmer 
from Seattle took along with him a dozen Rhode 
Island Jleds with incubator and other poultry 
breeding requirements. As the Rotterdam left the 
rooster was crowing defiance to the steamer's siren, 
and affording much amusement to the departing 
pioneers. 

The party will proceed to Rotterdam where they 
will tranship into the Warszawa, which is specially 
chartered by the Kuzbas organization for the trip 
to Petrograd. The sea journey lasts about fifteen 
days, calling at Plymouth, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rot- 
terdam, then passing through the famous Kiel 
Canal, to the tiny free state of Dantzig and thence 
via Libau in Latvia to the Red City on the Neva. 
The parties are lodged in Smolny Institute during 
their brief stay in Petrograd, after which they 
travel along the Northern route to their new homes 
in the Urals and in Siberia. 

The nationality of the workers is as follows: 
United States, 25; Finnish, 15; Russian, 15; Lith- 
uanian 10; German, 5; Croatian, 3; Austrian, 5; 
Yugo-Slav, 3; and Switzerland, Sweden, Cuba, 
Poland and Hungary contributed one each. All 
were thoroughly equipped with tools and clothing, 
and are well fitted to stand the rigorous Siberian 
climate. In addition to their own needs they also 
took with them over two tons of clothing for the 
use of Russian workers in the districts to which 



they are bound, as well as many other gifts, which 
will be welcome. 

Accompanying the party was a well known 
American mining engineer, Alfred Pearson, Jr., 
who is to take charge of the mines at Kemerovo. 
Pearson, who also took his family with him, is a 
Socialist of many years' standing. He has been 
in the employment of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
for many years as chief draughtsman, chief en- 
gineer and as assistant manager. He has also been 
Chief Engineer for the Pennsylvania May Coal 
Company. The latter mines have an output of 
2,000,000 tons annually. Pearson is tremendously 
interested in the project, and is very enthusiastic 
about the type of miners who are going across with 
him. He stated that the minimum amount of coal 
that could be extracted from the Kemerovo mine 
would be 1,000,000 tons annually. This will do 
much to relieve the fuel shortage on the Trans- 
Siberian railroad. 

Another party is leaving for Siberia and Kuzbas 
on the same ship on August 26. Steel mill men, 
miners, cement plant ojpcrators, high-grade machin- 
ists, lumber workers, farmers, electricians, mould- 
ers and pattern makers are needed for this ship- 
ment TTiey should apply at Kuzbas, Room 301, 
110 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. The 
Kuzbas Organization operates on the same basis 
as a Russian State industry and exploits proper- 
ties covering thousands of square miles in the 
Urals and in the Kuznets Basin in Siberia. This 
district alone possesses more coal than the British 
Isles. The Nadezhdenski steel plant is the latest 
charcoal steel plant in the world. Vast m ac hine 
shops, forests, railroads, furms, mines of coal, iron, 
manganese and copper are waiting for the direct- 
ing control of intelligent trained engineers and 
workers. 



Relief Contributions, July 15 - 31 

The following abbreviations are used: F. $> C, Famine Scout Clubs; F, S. R^ Friends of Soviet Russia; RC, 
Roll Call contribution; TD, Tool Drive contribution; W. S. and D. B. F^ Workmen's Sick and Death Benefit Fund. 

The total for July appears at the end of page 128, 



Rec, No, Contributors Amount 

11731 F. S. R. finneh, Kahmu City, 

Kaiu. 3960 

11732 W. L. ProM, TD, Urned. 

Kmxm. \ 10.00 

11733 A. Pandainen, Cromwell .Minn. 30.00 

11734 J. L. NeiU. Lm Angeles. Cal. 2.00 

11735 Olga Klemptner, RC» Seattle 

Waah 4.50 

11786 F.S.C. Na. 66. BTdm 4.96 

11737 T. Conlondea. RC, N. Y. C. 10 00 

11738 Mr. A Mr*. Wm. Henog, RC, 
Garfield, N. J 10.00 

11739 J.F. Witte. TD, Edwards. Mo. 2.00 

11740 E. SheUn, «C. N. Y. C 15.25 

11741 H. R. Thompaon. TD, Haver. 

hill. Maaa. 1.00 

11743 Wm. Paachbttrg. RC, B^jn 2.00 

11743 A. Sjrrotiak. RC, Waterloo. 

Out 46 

11744 S. T. A S. R.. Pasaaic. N. J. 18.40 

11745 L. O'DeU. Loa Angeles. CaL 20.00 

11746 Henry Peterson, RC, Jersey 

aty. N. J 11.00 

11747 Chas. Ladwig, TD, Cincinnati, 



Rec. No. 



Contributor* 



Ohio 

11748 Mra. C Pielmier, Freeland- 
▼ille, Ind 

11749 R.L TD, Cambridge, Maaa... 

11750 J. R. Mendes, TD, FaU Rirer, 



11751 
11752 



11753 
11754 



11755 



11756 
11757 



11758 
11759 



11760 
11761 



Otto Hauri, TD, Paria. Tenn. 

W. Paiewonsky & J. Schi- 
menaky. La Vega, Rep. Dom.. 
F.S.R. Branch, Vancourer. B.C 
H.M.Richter, M. D.. TD, Chi' 

cago. Ill 

Zerlina Reefer. Kanaas City, 

Mo 

S. T. Coonin, RC, PhU.. Pa. 
Miss fC.Nemoff, RC, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 

Dr. S. B. Levy. N. Y. C..... 
Dr. O. W. Staib. TD, Bart- 

lott. 111 

Ph. Eckea. TD, Loa Angeles, 

Cal 

Ang. Vogt, Coll., TD, Staten 
laUnd, N. Y. 



10.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 

180.00 
150.00 

25.00 

25.00 
19.00 

15.00 
10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.00 



Ree. No, 



Contributors 



11762 F.S.C No. 62, CRC, Loa An- 

galea, Cal 7J0 

11763 H. Rohde, RC, Lemon Grove. 

Cal €M 

11^ C. Martin, RC, VancODTW, 6.00 
B. C 6.00 

11765 M Pashytnuk, RC, SayrevlUe, 

N. J 6.00 

11766 Hngh Wakefield, TD, Dalnth, 

Minn 5.00 

11767 Mrs. EUen R. Nagle. TD, Was- 
leyviUe, Pa S.O0 

11768 Conrad Giants. TD, Nad. MiU- 

tary Home, Kana. SUM 

11769 hoa. J. Swanaon, TD, Rad. 
cUffe, la 5.00 

11770 Henry Bolosch. TD, San Fran- 

Cisco, Cal 5.00 

11771 H. Krawits. RC, Hegewisch, 

ni S.00 

11772 P. Rabenan. TD, N. Y. C. 5M 

11773 Unton A. Wood, TD, Indiam- 

polia, Ind S.00 
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Jt«C. 1^0. 



Comtributort 



11774 Anaette llaim. TD, Ciacin- 

Md. O S.0O 

11775 C. Drrath, RC, Saa Fnadboo^ 

Cal 5.00 

11776 Jat. Hewton, TD, San Fran* 

ciMTO. Cal 5.00 

11777 Oljrmpia Brown, TD, Raciaa, 

Wifc 5.00 

11778 Woman* DWition, ENrerett, 

Masa. 2.40 

11779 Elma E. Leyinger, RC, N.Y.C. 3.00 

11780 G. Uaeck, RC, San FranciBco. 

CaL 3.00 

11781 A. Feriin. 7i>. Detroit. 

Mich 2.00 

11782 Chaa.' Victor. 7/>. Ara. Mo... 2.00 

11783 W. S. A D. B. F. No. 2. RC, 
Jerwry Qty. N. J 25.50 

11784 Workmena Ci»cle School Qub. 

CRC, St. Paul. Minn 15.70 

11785 D. D. HadUnd. RC, Weldon. 

Saak 11^ 

11786 Jay *D. Leater, RC, HlghUnd. 

N. Y 12.00 

11787 J. Finbord. TD, Lo« Angelet. 

Cal 10.00 

11788 Goo. W. Ston«,. ID, Shrere- 

port. La 5.00 

11789 Ellen Hayes. TD, WeUetley. 

Maa* 100.00 

11790 I. EUon. TD, Phil., Pa. 10.00 

11791 Jamea ChTOJan. Baltimore, Md. 3.00 

11792 F.S.R. Branch. CRC, Salem .0. 3.00 

11793 F.S.R. Branch. ClereUnd. O. 89.45 

11794 Femand Amac, RC, Charleroi, 

Pa 5.70 

11795 FS.R. Branch, RC, St. LouU. 

Mo 19.95 

11796 F.S.R. Branch. St. Louis. Mo. 

(Paul Pecheraky) 5.75 

11797 Ernest Urchna. AC. Lynn. 

Mas* 5^ 

11798 Peter Althana. AC. Oakland. 

Cal 4^ 

11799 German Branch. WP, RC, Jer- 
sey Oty Heiffhu. N. J 5.00 

11800 M. Millet. Lo* Angele*. Cal... 5.00 

11801 Wm. Dotaon. RC, WeUsriUe. O 5.00 

11802 Geo. Turner. RC, E. Liver- 
pool. 5.00 

11803 Jame* Turner. E. LiTerpool.O. 2.00 

11804 J. R Keller, E. Liverpool, O. 1.00 

11805 W. McFarUnd, Well*Tille, O. .50 

11806 Harry Deron. RC, E. Liver- 
pool. O JSO 

11807 E. C. Keraey. TD, Newport 
Besch. Cal 5.00 

11808 M. B. Lovick. TD, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 2.00 

11809 L J. Peontrck. List, West 

Park, 8.40 

11810 Howard C. Qark. TD, Paso 
Roble*. Cal 5.10 

11811 John Hitchen. RC, Nanaimo. 

B. C 2.50 

11812 A. Wolneety. RC, Portland, 

Ore 8.00 

11813 G. Fransen. Minneapolis. Minn. 10.00 

11814 Mrs. Fannie Ballance. RC, San 
Francisco. Cal 5.00 

11815 John F Waugh. TD, Staten 
Island. N. Y 1.00 

11816 Julius Soo*. Canton, 1.00 

11817 A. Julka, 7/), Fresno, Cal... 2.00 

11818 E. Bock (Thrift Stamps), Ken- 
sington. Minn 3.00 

11819 H. E. McDade. TD, Hagera- 

town. Md 10.00 

11820 F. L. Nielson, Coll., Weat 
Hanover. Maas. 3.00 

11821 Jean Dephoure*. TD, Montreal, 

Can. i 2.10 

11822 Adolph Meisels. RC, N. Y. C. 12.25 

11823 A. CJiaskea. RC, New Bruna- 

wick. N. J AM 

11824 M. Brown. New Brunawick, 

N. J 4.75 

11825 J. Gaieaky, GarEeld. N. J.... 4 25 

11826 F.S.R. Branch, Lawrence.Ma**. 50.00 

11827 Chariea J. Schott. TD, SeatUe. 

Wa*h 10.00 

11828 Lonia Benen*on. TD, N. Y. C. 19.00 

11829 Jewish Branch, WP, RC, To- 
ronto. Can 17.00 

11830 Dr M. I. Kanea. U Grange. 

nU 10.00 

118S1 Jewish Branch WP, RC, Lo* 

Angelea, Cal 6.00 

11833 Mn. H. E. Schodd, TD, White 

Plains, N. Y S.0O 



Jtac. No, 



Contributors 



Amount 



11833 E. Yahttkil, TD, N. Y. C 5.00 

11834 B. Benaoa. RC, Chicago, lU... 2.00 

11835 Famine Scout Cldbs. CRC, 
aeveland, 11.83 

11836 F.S.R. Branch, Lynn. Mass... 250.00 

11837 Chariea Nelaon. RC, Cleve- 
land. 10.00 

11838 R. D. Lindley. TD, PaoU. 

Ind 5.00 

11839 C.Hemandey. TD, Tampa. FU. 6.00 

11840 Max Bnrgholser. TD, Heison. 

Waah 1.00 

11841 Mrs. Ed. Adams. TD, Oakville. 

Ont.. Can 5.00 

11842 Woman's Division, F. S. R.. 
Butte, Mont 6.50 

11M3 Geo. Kessler, TD, Eui^ka, 

Cal 10.00 

11844 Lauis 1 Fortin. TD, San Fran- 
cisco. Cal 5.00 

11845 AchUle* Vafiadis. Coll. Detroit. 

Mich 6.65 

11846 Samuel Ghinaburg, RC, Oak- 

Und. Cal 3.50 

11847 P. Torkel, TD, Jamaica, L.I... 1.00 

11848 John GerUcky, TD, Qeve- 

Und. 1.00 

11849 J.C Rodrignes. TD, Fall River. 

Mass. 1.00 

11850 P. Perrey. RC, San Francisco. 

Cal. 2.00 

11851 W. Dntka. RC, Tran8cona.Man. 

Can 4.90 

11852 John Malhan. TD, Valley Falla 

R. 1 53.24 

11853 F. S. C. No. 09. Edgemere. 

L. I. 34.50 

11854 Art Bindery Co.. N.Y.C 5.00 

11855 H. S. Harper. TD, Niagara 

Falls, N. Y 2.50 

11856 Mary J. Burrows. TD, N.Y.C. 10.00 

11857 Sonoji Kondo. TD, Flushing. 

L. 1 10.00 

11858 S. Yomomoto. TD, Rye. NY. 5.00 

11859 J. Kojima. TD, N. Y. C 5.00 

11860 W. S. A D. B. F. No. 211. Elm- 

hurst, L 1 5.00 

11861 Cancelled*. 

11862 A. Katigawa. TD, Larchmont. 

N. Y 3.00 

11863 S. M. Korte. TD, Wadsworth, 

Ohio 1.00 

11864 Harry Welty. TD, Wadsworth. 

Ohio 1.00 

11865 Chas. E. Leatherman. TD, 
Wadsworth. 1.00 

11866 Geo Famsworth. TD, Wads- 
worth, 1.00 

11867 Bruno Richter, Portland. Ore 1.00 

11868 Ladiea Auxiliary Workman's 

Qrcle. Fresno. Cal 25 00 

11869 G. G. Stein. RC, Aberdeen. 

Wash 17.00 

11870 Sophus Andersen. RC, Wasilla. 
Alaska 5.00 

11871 Jas. H. Na^orsky. RC, Wasilla. 
Alaaka 5.00 

11872 H. G. Dunnam. TD, Keystone. 

Okla 5.00 

11873 John J. Hoopes, TD, Vicka- 

burg. Miss 5.00 

11874 F. S. R. Branch. St. Paul. 

Minn 43.25 

11875 O. Birminger, TD, Anchorage, 
Alaska 5.00 

11876 Evaristo Dominsuet, TD, N.Y. 5.00 

11877 Emil Geist. TD, at.Paul. Minn 2.00 

11878 Louise Park, .o, Washington, 

D C 1.00 

11879 Workers Raymond Engineering 
Corp.. TD, Jersey City. N4... 3.50 

11880 E. Boots. TD, Edgewster. Col. 1.00 

11881 Dr. J. J. Kashkevich. TD. Ne- 

ark. N. J 100.00 

11882 E. Kamsol. Lorain. 2.00 

11883 F.S.C. Na. 52. Chelset. Mass.. 5.09 

11884 f! S. R. Branch. Providence. 

R. 1 297.00 

11885 Russian Ukrainian Singing So- 
ciety, Camden. N. J 24.00 

11886 Alex. Karpovich. RC, Seymour, 

Conn 15.00 

11887 N. Demenchuk, RC, Pittston, 

Pa 3.00 

11888 F. S. R Branch, Otuwa, Can- 
ada . . '. 80.52 

11889 P. Kncainsky. RC, Akron, O.. 21.60 

11890 John Burcevich, RC, E. Chi- 

eago, Ind 19.50 

11891 K. Krivchenko, tD, Indiana- 



Rec. No, 



Contributorr 



Amommt 



polia, lad 3.00 

11892 L. Hoffmaa. Elyiia, 5.00 

11898 Frand* Harden, South Aua- 

txaUa 6.05 

11894 F. S R. Branch, Eureka. Cal. 
WatcL 37.00, TD, 83.00).... 120.00 

11895 H. B. Cooper. TD, Balboa 
Heights. Canal Zone 32.00 

11896 Geo. E. Bliller, TD, Hay ward, 

Cal 10.00 

11897 John Hoste, TD, Detroit. Mich 10.00 

11898 I. Serier, RC, Kennewick, 

Wash 5.00 

11899 N. Wolfram. TD. Qeveland, O 3.00 

11900 Geo Fits. ColL TD, Johnston, 

City. Ill 4.50 

11901 F. S. R. Brsnch. CRC, Louis- 
ville. Ky 1.20 

11902 U. H. Shafer. TD, HunUngdon. 

Pa 1.00 

11903 John A. Waldron, TD, June- 

Uon City, Cal 1.00 

11904 E. Karatner, TD, Long IsUnd 

aty. N. Y 1.00 

11905 Shoso Muramato, TD, Oyster 

Bay. N. Y 2.00 

11906 S. King. TD, Falconer, N. Y. 5.00 

11907 Mr. A Mn. D. Woltxer, TD, 
Patterson, N. J 3.00 

11908 Rev. W. F, Brown, Jr.. TD. 

N. Y. C 1.00 

11909 F. S. R. Branch. TD, Picnic, 
Milwaukee. WU 345.51 

11910 Independent Workmen's Circle 

of A.. Boston, Mass. 1376.65 

11911 S. Marto. TD, N. Y. C. 2.00 

11912 W. C. No. 373. Phil.. Pa.... 127.20 

11913 Wm. H. McNulty, TD, Somer- 

ville. Mass. 12.40 

11914 T. Kimura, Coll. TD, Worcea- 

ter. Mass 9.09 

11915 N. Arluck. AC, New Castle, Pa. 12.00 

11916 H. Oda, TD, Trenton, N. J. 5.00 

11917 C. N. Shook, TD, Lima. O... 5.00 

11918 U. Fruch, TD, Bel Air, Md. 5.00 

11919 T. Drobny. RC, South Bend, 

Ind 2.00 

11920 S. Grocke. RC, South Bend, 

Ind 2.00 

11921 Geo Hirai, TD, Bayonne, N.J. 2.00 

11922 Sara Villaa, TD, West End, 

N. J 2.00 

11983 A. Korekfo. TD, Hi|>oken, 

N J 15.00 

11924 Ni'kolay Rusin. RC, Glen Cove. 

N. Y 12.00 

11925 F. S. C. No. 108. N. Y. C 2.50 

11926 F. S. R. Branch. CRC, RC, 
Cont.. Detroit, Mich 477 75 

11927 F.S.R. Branch, Hartford. Conn 50!00 

11928 V. de Jonghe. TD, Coronado 
Beach. Cal 25.00 

11929 F. Simonen. TD, Detroit. Mich. 

Coll 23.00 

11930 1. Laskow. TD, Milwaukee. Wis 15.00 

11931 O. Gadow, RC. B klyn 11.00 

11932 Chaa. C. Land. TD, Ferguson. 

Mo 10.00 

11933 W. M. Uthrsp, TD, Lo* An- 
gele*. Cal 10.00 

11934 K. Yamamoto, Coll. TD, Osca- 
wana-on-Hudson, N. Y 8.00 

11935 J. H. Jensen. RC, Loa An- 

geles, Cal 5.00 

11936 J. Mustsch. CoU. TD, Oeve- 

land. 5.00 

11937 D. Horowits. TD, EvereU. 

Wash 5.00 

11938 Sol. Halcter. Coll.. TD, 
Tampa, Fla .* 3.00 

11939 F. A A. Peterson, TD, Strat- 
ford, Conn 3.00 

11940 0tt3 Davidson, RC, HoquUm, 

Wash 3.00 

11941 H. B. Conwell, Call. TD, Oak- 

land, Cal 3.00 

11942 I. M. Gage. TD, Pyote. Tex.. 3.00 

11943 A. C. Walden. ColL TD, Troy, 

111 3.00 

11944 Rev. Harold Lynch, TD, Salem 
Center, N. Y 2.00 

11945 Cancelled. 

11946 John Steige. TD, Soldier* 
Homo, Cal 1.00 

11947 M. Bartnick. tD, Memphia. 

Tenn 1.00 

11948 John F. Smith. CoU.. TD, 
Butte, Mont. 7.50 

11949 A. D. Schoch. TD, Chicago, 

III 10.08 
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11950 J. M. MatMiiaki. 7X>, Mono- 

Uin Lakes. N. J 5.00 

11951 L. H. deLude. AC. Loa An- 

fdea, ai 5.00 

11952 F. Su(ay«. TD, Wellealey, 

Maaa 1.00 

119SS Geo N. Falconer. Mexico Uty. 

Mez 1.00 

11954 J. PiU. TD, Westerly. R. I. 2.00 

11955 C. S. Chipman. TV, Auburn. 

Me 1.00 

11956 F. S( C. Mo. 64. Swlaavale. 

Pa 2.00 

11957 S. N. Jackson. ID, Flour- 
town, Pa 1.00 

11958 F.S.C. No. 3, Bethel. Conn. 1.00 

11959 B. Fine. Cleveland. 10.00 

11960 Mrs. FrancU E. Leupp, TD. 

SanU Barbara. Cal 10.00 

11961 P. St. Gaudens. TD, Windsor. 

Vt 10.00 

11962 Jos A. Klein. Wcstvillc, 111. 5.00 

11963 Ed.* Rose. TD, Rutherford. 

W. J 5,00 

11964 Matt Fulmcr, TD, McKeesport, 

Pa 5.00 

11965 D. Weiasiein. TD, Warren, O 5.00 

11966 T. K. Cado. TD, N. Y. C... 5.00 

11967 • Sam Marquis. TD, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal 5.00 

11968 Fred Bcliuas, TD, White Plains. 

N. Y 5.00 

11969 Sam Rossura, TD, N. Y. C... 5.00 

11970 H. KatzowiU, TD, Woodridge. 

N. Y 5.00 

11971 Ethel Saphcrstein, TD, Moun- 
taindale. N. Y 2.00 

11^72 JdSeph Koopormon, Wood- 
ridge. N. Y.. TD 2.00 

11973 Sophia Stein, RC, N. Y. C, 4.25 

11974 Sophie Kruznick. TD, Wood- 
ridge, N. Y 2.00 

11975 M. Omunoff, TD. N. Y. C... 1.00 

11976 Mary Cohen, TD, Woodridge, 

N. Y 1.00 

11977 Mrs. E.M. Pearson, TD, Wood- 
ridge, N. Y 1.00 

11978 P. S. Kagen,* TD, Woodridge, 

N. Y 100 

11979 Sophia Stein. RC, N. Y. C... 3.25 

11980 Ceo. K. Ozawa. TD, Virginia 
Beach. Va 5.00 

11981 Mrs. Koma Suga, TD, Med- 

ford, L. 1 2.00 

11982 F. S. C. No. 115, B'klyn.... 13.15 

11983 A. Amlcrson, TP, Tory, Wi?. . . 1.00 

11984 Ross Blythe, TD, Minneapolis, 

Minn 1.00 

11965 Sam Lasofsky, RC, Paterson, 

N. J 6.50 

11906 Toyomi Yokogawa, TD, Bklyn 5.00 
11967 Sophus Hansen, TD, Huguenot 

Park, S 1 2.00 

11988 Sarah Dubow, Liet. N.Y.C.... T.nn 

11989 J. Melnick, TD, Portland.Me. . 2.00 

11990 John H. Muss. TD. 1 uuland. 

Me 5.00 

11991 Ceo. W. Worth. Jr., TD, Lla- 
neroh. Pa 5.00 

11992 Caroline Mural. TD, Sumford, 

Conn 5.00 

11993 Dr. F. Scharoir, TD, So. Eg- 
remont. Mass 5.00 

11994 F. S. C. No. 18, Everett, Mass. 1.00 

11995 Anna Larson, TD, Rockford, 

111 1.00 

11996 Swan Larson, TD, Rockford, 

111 1.00 

11997 Lesto Polarsoff, RC, Scranton, 

Pa 5.50 

11998 F. S C. No. 72. CRC, Mayn- 

ard, 'Mass 2.05 

11999 Ivo Curni, TD, Rocheslrr. N.Y. 1.60 

12000 Wm. Noegel. TD, Hawkins- 

ville, Ca 1.50 

12001 Rev Carl Beti. TD, Rochester, 

N. Y 43 

12002 Roy I. Schaefer, Gamer, la... 1.00 

12003 Rnssian Relief Committee, Hur- 
leyvllle, N. Y 200.00 

12004 Tony Boronoff, Coll., Ray- 
mond, Wash 42,00 

12005 W. Kukumsa, RC, Halifax. 

If. S 25.00 

12006 Ed. Galash. .RC, Winlock, 

Wash 2.00 

12007 N. Grech. AC.Montreal. Can.. 6.50 
12006 Mrs. F. Kunian. Glendale. Cal 5.00 
12009 H. Stols. TD, Los Angeles. Cal 5.00 



Rec. No. Contributors 

12010 M. Ticcosi. Menlo Park, Cal. 2.00 

12011 L. H. deLude. TD, Los An- 

geles, Cal 2.00 

12012 W. S. & D. B. F. No. 10, RC. 
Corona, N. Y 10.00 

12013 Peter George & Geo. John, RC, 
Peabody, Mass. 16.50 

12014 Theo. Silverman, TD, New 
Haven, Conn 1.50 

12015 L. Nadolsky, TD, Grand Ra- 
pids, Mich 3.00 

12016 F. S. R. Branch, RC, TD, 
SeatUe, Wash 225.00 

12017 Joseph Liss, ND, DC, RC, Chi- 

cago. 111 18.00 

12018 Mrs. H. Justement, Coll. TD, 
Washington, D C 11.00 

12019 F. S. R. Branch, Peabody, 

Mass 100.00 

12020 William Kuxnetjoff, Coll. TD, 
Oskosh, Wise 20.00 

12021 Ivan Nazrak, TD, Benton, 111. 10.00 

12022 W. J. Gregson, ID, Spero, 

N. C 10.00 

12023 T C. Takami. TD, B'klyn.. 10.00 

12024 N*. Jackman, Coll, TD. Du- 

luth, Minn 26.00 

12025 P. Metxko. RC, San Diego, 

Cal 10.00 

12026 Stephen Hassey, CoU, TD, 
Vauxhall. N. J 8.00 

12027 D^remus Scudder. TD, Win- 
chester, Mass 5.00 

12028 Nicholas Zhuck, TD, Youngs- 

town, 5.00 

12029 Int. Moulder's Union No. 12, 
Rochester. N. Y. 17.55 

12030 F. Piccinni, RC, Qcero, Ul... 12.50 

12031 B. Brodsky, Coll. TD, Stelton, 

N. J 4.65 

12032 F. S. R. Branch, East Chi- 
cago, lU 27.00 

12033 Herman HinU. TD, Bloom- 
field, N. J 15.00 

12034 Mrs V. S. Millbourne. TD, 
Charlestown. W. Va 5.00 

12035 Norman Silber. TD, Columbia, 

S. C 5.00 

12036 F. S. C. No. 89, B'klyn 3.00 

12037 LavinU L. Dsck, TD, Fayetie- 

viUe, Pa 3.00 

12038 W. C. No. 140, TD, Paterson, 

N. J 3.00 

12039 St*r\o Lacflcr, TD, Sandberg, 

Cal 5.00 

12040 C. Artl, TD, Sandberg, Cal... 1.00 

12041 J. Everett Scely, TD, Salt 

Lake City. U 2.50 

12042 S. E. Coble, TD, Huntington, 

Ind 2.00 

12043 C. A. Kaley, TD, Huntington, 

Ind 2.00 

12044 W. J Conarty, TD, Hammond. 

Ind. * 2.00 

12045 R. W. Ferris, TD, Huntington, 

Ind 1.00 

12046 J. H. Nathan. Jim Rnpecka, 

TD, CincinnaU, 2.00 

12047 I. B, Arnstein, MonUcello, N. 

Y 109.14 

12048 F.S.R. Br., RC, CRC, Don., 
Elizabeth, N. J 64.55 

12049 M. Lojan. Coll. TD, West Al- 

lis. Wis 10.25 

12050 Mrs. A. M. Brooks. Coll. TD. 
Rockford, 111 7.50 

12051 Nathan Smith, TD, Washing- 
ton. D. C 1.00 

12052 Jshn Wolf. RC, E. Chicago, 

Ind 1.00 

12053 Archie Karpatsky, RC, N.Y.C. 5.50 

12054 Mrs. M. BoloUn. TD, Sharon, 

Pa 10.00 

12055 Anonymoni, St. Paul, Minn... 5.00 

12056 Chas. More, TD, Redwood 

Citv. Cal 1.00 

120>7 E. Edson,' TD, Lynden, Wash. 25.00 

12058 Dr. John J. Kashkevich, CoU. 

TD, Newark, N. J 200.00 

12059 S. Worobioife, RC, Grand Ra- 
pids. Mich 25.00 

12060 John HlibofT, Coll. Crockett, 

Cal 12.00 

12061 A. Wolnesty, RC, PartUnd, 

Oregon 7.00 

12062 J Schoberg, RC, Ocean Falls, 

B. C 46.1.1 

12063 Celia Stein, RC, BrooklTB.... lOuM 

12064 K. Stein. TD, Cleveland, O.. 5.00 

12065 Christ Behrsin, RC, Phil., Pa. 5.00 



Rmc, No. Contributors 

12066 F. Sulu, RC, (Evening Sekool 

No. 411, N. Y. C 2JI 

12067 Mr. « Mrs. W.H. ShAfer. Hun- 
tington. Pa. .* 1.00 

12068 C. W. Mayer, TD, N. Y. C SO.00 

12069 A. Nicoloir, Coll. TD, Detroit. 

Mich BM 

12070 I. Von Valkeuburg, TD, Globe, 

Aria. SM 

12071 J Deter, TD. LouisvUle, Ky. 5.06 

12072 W. S. & D. B. F. No, 22, TD, 
Newark, N. J 5.00 

2073 M. Hamano. TD, Coll. Charles- 
town, Mass 5.00 

12074 I. S. Minthom, TD. Petalama. 

Cal 4.00 

12075 L Habenich. TD. Bellaire. O 2.00 

12076 S.' Brutant, Charlerai, Pa 1.00 

12077 J. Sedlak, Coll. TD, Schenect- 

Udy, N. Y 13.15 

12078 R. Meyer, N. Y. C 6.00 

12079 Jos. Auerbach, Coll. TD. N. 

Y. C 16.00 

12060 F. Mazol, Coll. TD, Houston. 

Tex 2.0I» 

12081 Robert Tippner. TD, Boontoa. 

N. J 3.00 

12082 Mrs. A. A. Tanner, Gillette. N. 
J.— 1 silver tray — lailver plate 

12083 L. E. Ciller, TD, San Fran- 

cbco. Cal 2.80 

12084 G. Morabito, RC, Rochester. 

N. Y 1.80 

12085 A. DcZrandis. RC. Rochestei. 

N. Y 1.00 

12086 F. S. R. Branch, Chicago. Ul. 107 J89 

12087 T Korshefsky, List. Roches- 
ter, N. Y 55.00 

12088 J. Werstein, TD, San Fran- 
cisco, «Cal 1000.00 

12089 F. S. R. Branch, San Diego. 

Cal 150.00 

12090 Mrs. E. R. Nagle. Wesleyville. 

Pa 20.00 

12091 Henri Joki, RC, Fairbanka. 

Alaska 15.00 

12092 C A. Wohlman, RC, San Fran- 

Cisco, Cal 11.06 

12093 J. F. Kaiser. ID, BartlcaviUe, 

Okla 10.08 

12094 O. Baehr. Monico, Wis 10.I0 

12095 H. Ito, Coll. TD, Sebastopol. 

Cal 9.00 

12096 Martin Sentech. Coll. TD, 

Oevoland, 9.00 

12097 R J. Honomichl, TD, Omaha. 

Neb. 2.00 

12098 M. Sitcra, TD, Omaha, Neb... 5.M 

12099 Jno W. Joyce, Coll. TD, Gold- 
field. Nev 6.06 

12100 K. Yasuhura, TD, Los Angeles. 

Cal S.00 

12101 F. Wirthlin, RC. San Jose. 

Cal sjm 

12102 E. F. LndwiK. TD. Washing- 
ton. D. C 5.00 

12103 K. Ito, Coll. TD. AtlanU. Ca. 5.00 

12104 J. Goro, RC. Hudson Heigfato. 

N. J 2.56 

12105 P. McKerchcr. TD, White Sal- 
mon, Wash 5.00 

12106 R. C. Day, TD, MeadvilleJPa. 5.06 

12107 A. B. Krieger, iD, N. T. C. 5.66 
12106 I. Comberg A s. Kino. TD. 

San Francisco, v.ai 3.66 

12109 J. Zlotnick, TD, B'klyn 3.66 

12110 S. G. Johnson, Coll.. TD, 
Marysville, Wash 3.66 

12111 L Jilbert. TD, Tracy. Cal... 1.2S 

12112 H. O. Goming. TD, Detroit, 

Mich 5.66 

12113 F.S.R. Branch. Trentoa. M. J. 500.00 

12114 S. Vogel. RC, Detroit. Mich. 22.00 

12115 J. Bichek. Coll. TD, BatUe 
Creek, Mich 11.06 

Total for July $29,267.57 

CORRECTIONS 
Receipt No. 11398 should read: 

L. M, P. S. Dist 9, Racine. Wia. 10.06 
Receipt No. 11173 should be 16.S6 

of 16.00. 
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The Economic Front 



By A. A. Heller 

A chapter from the author^s '^Industrial Revival in Soviet Russia'\ to be published shortly by 
Thomas Seltzer, Inc. 



npHE adoption of the new economic policy in the 
spring of 1921 was a political step almost un- 
precedented in the history of revolutions. Without 
changing the personnel of the government or giv- 
ing up the ultimate ideals of the Revolution, it 
radically altered the methods to be employed in 
realizing these ideals. The fundamental charac- 
teristics of the new policy may be briefly summed 
up. A definite tax, amounting to approximately 
10 per cent of the estimated agricultural produce 
of the country, was substituted for the old system 
of requisitioning the peasant's surplus produce, 
above his personal needs. The peasant was per- 
mitted to trade freely in anything which he pro- 
duced beyond the requirements of the tax- The 
development of the co-operatives as an instrument 
for getting out the peasant's surplus products and 
supplying his needs was encouraged. A number 
of the smaller industrial establishments were 
leased to individuals or associations for exploita- 
tion on a capitalist basis. The government also 
introduced more business-like methods into the 
operation of state enterprises. Free transporta- 
tion on the railroads and similar uneconomic ar- 
rangements were abolished. Where the staffs in 
government offices were found to be unnecessarily 
large they were reduced. The principle was laid 
down th^t, so far as possible, government under- 
takings must pay their way. 

When it is remembered that free trade has hither- 
to been a severely punishable offense, it can be 
imagined how vitally the new policy affected every 
detail of Russian daily life. Naturally the new 
regulations caused a good deal of confusion at 
first But later, as I was able to observe myself, 
the development of the new policies proceeded 
along more regular and orderly lines. Among all 
classes there was a noticeable renewal of confi- 
dence in the possibility of Russia's industrial re- 
vival. 

The new economic policy has been widely dis- 
cussed and criticized. Some anti-Socialist observ- 
ers hail it as a reversion to capitalism and a con- 
fession of the bankruptcy of Communism. This 
viewpoint is shared by extremists of the Left, such 
as the German syndicalists, who denounced the 
Third International as too conservative and autho- 
ritarian. I do not believe, however, that this in- 
terpretation is correct The Communist faith of 
the leaders of the Russian Government is quite 
unshaken. They recognize however that Commun- 
ism requires for its successful functioning, a de- 
velopment of large scale industry which simply 
does not exist in impoverished and disorganized 
Russia. Consequently they are deia>erately using 
capitalism as a means to the attainment of the 
material conditions under which communism will 
become a realizable ideal* By permitting free 



trade and encouraging the development of the co- 
operatives, they hope to revive agricultural produc- 
tion and secure an adequate supply of food for 
the city workers. By leasing out for private ex- 
ploitation enterprises which the state itself can- 
not operate efficiently, they expect to hasten the 
recovery of small industry and to remedy the pres- 
ent crying need for manufactured articles. The 
essential economic background for their commun- 
ist state, the rehabilitation and development of the 
large industries, must, as they recognize, come 
gradually, partly as an outgrowth of the revival 
of agriculture and small industry, partly as a re- 
sult of the agreements which they hope to cwi- 
clude with foreign concessionaires. 

The Communist leaders are quite aware of the 
fact that the carrying out of this plan involves the 
danger of a rebirth of capitalism in Russia that 
may prove lasting. They are attempting to guard 
against this contingency by retaining in their own 
hands political power and control of the basic 
industries- They are quite prepared to face a pro- 
longed duel with capitalism on the field of eco- 
nomic efficiency. Lenin himself on one occasion 
remarked with characteristic bluntness that Com- 
munism, in order to survive, would have to prove 
its superiority as a system of efficient and econo- 
mical production in the eyes of the masses. 

The Contrast between the old imd the new 
economic policies of Soviet Russia is very well 
expressed in the following extract from an article 
written by Lenin for the special anniversay num- 
ber of Pravda, November 7, 1921. 

"For three years, up to the spring of 1921, our 
plan was to revive our large-scale industries and 
to organize a system of exchanging their products 
with the peasants, while endeavoring to socialize 
agriculture. In order to revive our large-scale 
industries, we proposed to take from the peasants 
a certain amount of foodstuffs and raw materials 
as a sort of loan, by means of requisitions. 

'•We are no longer attempting to break up the 
old social economic order, with its trade, its small- 
scale economy and private initiative, its capital- 
ism, but we are now trying to revive trade, private 
enterprise and capitalism, at the same time gradu- 
ally and cautiously subjecting them to state r^u- 
lation just so far as they revive." 

TTie task of the historian of the Russian Revo- 
lution is simplified by the fact that Lenin combines 
in himself the roles of active leader and theorist 
It was Lenin who took the lead in urging the adop- 
tion of the new policy at the Congress of the Com- 
munist Party in March, 1921. And it was also 
Lenin who furnished the most effective theoretical 

"his 
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policies, this statement must be considered, both 
for the intrinsic worth of its analysis and for the 
light it throws on the attitude of the government 

Lenin recalk the fact that as early as 1918 he 
expressed the opinion that state capitalism would 
constitute a disdnct step forward, in view of the 
chaotic and backward condition of Russian indus- 
trial life. He frankly declares that socialism has 
not been realized in Russia. **There is not a Com- 
munist, it seems to me," he writes, "who would 
deny that the expression Socialist Soviet Republic 
means the determination of the Soviet pow^ to 
realize the transition to Socialism, and does not by 
any means signify that the present economic order 
is r^arded as Socialistic." 

He enumerates the various forms of economic 
life, ranging from patriarchal peasant production 
to socialism, which exists side by side in Russia 
at the present time. He brings out and emphasizes 
the point that it is not accurate to speak of a strug- 
gle between socialism and capitalism in Russia 
at a time when the greatest part of Russia has not 
yet reached the highest stages of capitalist develop- 
ment The small speculator and private trader are 
the chief immediate obstacles in the way of 
Russia's industrial development; large-scale cap- 
italism, on the other hand, must be r^arded as 
a temporary ally of the Socialist state in its strug- 
gle against a general relapse into lower forms of 
production. 

Lenin then pauses to defend himself against the 
attacks of moderate Socialists who criticize the 
November Revolution as premature, in view of the 
fact that Russja was economically unprepared for 
socialism. The November Revolution, he contends, 
fulfilled a very essential role in wresting political 
power from the hands of the bourgeoisie and mak- 
ing it possible to direct the whole administrative 
apparatus of the soviet state towards the objec- 
tive of communism. 

He proceeds to a consideration of the practical 
measures required by the emergency. Tne peas- 
ant, the food producer, is seen as the basis of 
Russian economy. Immediate steps must be taken 
to improve the condition of the peasants. The 
system of requisitions, necessary during the so- 
called period of military communism, but ex- 
tremely disastrous in its economic effects, must 
be abandoned in favor of a specified agricultural 
tax- 

Another change in policy is also indicated. 
Large-scale factory production demands large re- 
serve stocks of fuel, food and raw material; and 
such stocks do not exist in devastated, poverty- 
stricken Russia. Therefore, the revival of the 
smaller industries, which do not require such large 
accumulated stores, and which may be relied on 
to furnish the peasants with badly needed manu- 
factured articles, must be encouraged in every 
possible way. 

The doubts of those who fear the consequences 
of such a general reintroduction of capitalism are 
then considered. Lenin stresses the harsh real- 
ities of the situation. Socialized production in 



Russia affects only a relatively small number of 
the Russian population; and, with few exceptions, 
the peasants retain the psychology of small cap- 
italists. Moreover, the country is exhausted and 
impoverished by years of war and blockade. The 
cities suffer for want of food; the country dis- 
tricts suffer for want of manufactured goods. The 
obvious first duty of any government is to revive 
production and exchange. Under these conditions 
what policy should the Soviet Government adopt? 
Lenin answers this question by projecting two 
alternatives* 

"We can either completely prohibit and pre- 
vent the development of private non-state exchange, 
i. e., commerce, i. e., capitalism, which is inevi- 
table with the existence of millions of small pro- 
ducers. Such a policy would be stupid and suicid- 
al for the party which attempted to carry it out 
It would be stupid because it is economically im- 
possible. It would be suicidal because the party 
that attempted to carry it out would inevitably 
collapse. 

"Or (and this is the only possible and sensible 
policy) we can refrain from prohibiting and pre- 
venting the development of capitalism and strive 
to direct it in the path of state capitalism." 

Lenin cites the policy of granting concessions to 
foreign or domestic capitalists as a practical ex- 
ample of how the soviet state can work hand-in- 
hand with large-scale capitalism against the lower 
and less organized forms of capitalist production. 
By granting concessions the Soviet Government will 
strengthen advanced against backward industrial 
methods, machine production against hand pro- 
duction. It will secure an increased quantity of 
industrial products for the strengthening of its 
own industries, and for exchange with the peasants* 
Of course, these advantages have to be paid for 
with the large quantities of valuable materials 
which the concessionaires will take away as the 
price of their services. 

Another aspect of state capitalism is the co- 
operative movement. Lenin urges that trade and 
exchange with the peasants be carried on, as far 
as possible, through co-operative channels. In this 
manner the waste and duplication of private trade 
will be eliminated. Moreover, co-operation in- 
volves the organization of large masses of people; 
and this, in itself, is a noteworthy advantage, in 
view of the projected transition to a highly or- 
ganized communist state. 

Lenin discusses the possibility of using other 
types of capitalism in bringing about Russia's 
industrial revival. He reverts to his earlier idea 
that capitalism is an intermediate stage through 
which Russia must pass before socialism can be 
achieved. So he writes: 

"We are still too fond of saying, Capitalism is 
an evil, Socialism is a blessing', but such an argu- 
ment is incorrect, because it leaves out of con- 
sideration all the existing social economic strata, 
and takes in only two of them. 

"Capitalism is an evil in comparison with so- 
cialism, but capitalism is a blessing in comparison 
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with medievalism, with small industry, with fet- 
tered small producers thrown to the mercy of 
bureaucracy." 

The pamphlet closes on a note of optimism. 
^There is nothing really dangerous in this policy 
for a proletarian government, so long as the pro- 
letariat fully retains the administrative power, the 
means of transport and large-scale industry." 

The new law legalizing free trade came just 
in time to save the situation. *'Bagging,"t referred 
to in Giapter 1,* was not abolished at once, in 
fact, as it was no longer a crime, it assumed larger 
proportions. Peasants came to town with carts of 
foodstu£Fs, and city people rushed into the country 
to engage -in ''tovarobmen" — exchange of commo- 
dities with the peasants. During May, June and 
July there was a wild rush into the country dis- 
tricts to get food. This period was humorously 
called the period of ^Hovarobman",** the Russian 
word "obman", trickery, being jocularly substi- 
tuted for "obmen", exchange. One of the new 
laws, following the March decree, permitted fac- 
tories, in fact all industrial establishments, to use 
a certain part of their products — ^from 5 to 10 per 
cent — in direct exchange for foodstuffs. This law 
produced ''bagging" on a scale hitherto unknown. 
Every plant, everv institution sent commissions 
wherever it thougnt bread was available. This 
went on to such an extent that the transportation 
system became literally clogged; and the peasants 
commenced to raise thdr prices as each new com- 
mission arrived with new demands. However, this 
was only a passing phase, the first flush of free 
trade; and more normal and orderly relations 
soon began to appear. 

But this crude law permitting industries to use 
part of their product for purposes of direct ex- 
change served as a basis for a whole series of new 
decrees and regulations, giving industrial units 
freedom to trade and finally placing many enter- 
prises on a basis of self-supply. Under this ar- 
rangement a state industrial enterprise is no longer 
supplied with food or raw materials by the gov- 
ernment- If the plant is capable of producing 
articles which it can exchange for the things it 
needs, it may continue operating; otherwise it 
must shut down. The plant remains government 
property; and whatever surplus it may produce 
goes to the government. Such an arrangement gives 
the workmen and the operating staff an opportun- 
ity to run the plant on independent lines, to apply 
commercial principles, to develop individual in- 
itiative, and to profit, so far as the laws permit, 
from successful operation. 

To energetic, ambitious men, engineers, techni- 
cians, administrators, this new policy opens wide 
the door of opportunity, and is very attractive. 
They have every incentive to productive work. 
And it is this spirit of energetic creation that I 

tFrom the bags in which the peasants snrreptitiotisly 
brought their produce to the cities. 

*0f the book of which this article is Chapter VI. — ^Ed. 
••*Tovar'' means merchandise. 



found throughout the industrial districts of Rus- 
sia in the late summer and early fall of 1921. 
The new economic policy was the one subject of 
conversation. It is a subject of constant discus- 
sion, not only with the leaders and the newspapers, 
but with the entire populaticm. Russia is a coun- 
try of great distances. Its means of conmiunica- 
tion were always notoriously slow; and they were 
never slower than at the present time. Few trains 
are running; the mail and telegraph services are 
far from prompt, so it takes considerable time 
before an occurrence in the capital becomes known 
throughout the country. Moreover, a new law of 
such a radical nature must have time to penetrate 
into the psychology of the people. Under these 
circumstances it is surprising how quickly the 
general trend of the new policy was caught and 
applied. 

The external effects of the new policy are visible 
in the cities, where stores are opened, theatres are 
full, buildings are being repaired and market- 
places are thronged with buyers and sellers. Handi- 
crafts are reviving in villages and towns; and thne 
is increased production in small factories and 
mines. Large industry is also responding, but 
more slowly. Plans are drawn up, conferences take 
place, many committees visit the provinces, pro- 
jects are set on foot Many enterprises were sup- 
posed to open in October, after the summer shut- 
downs, when many laborers went to work in the 
fields. Others are already beginning to exchange 
their products for those of neighboring commun- 
ities. So the Ural factories are co-operating with 
Siberia; the Moscow factories are serving the 
South, etc. The most valuable result of the new 
policy up to the present time is the new spirit of 
confidence, of enterprise, of determination to over- 
come the economic wreckage. 
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A Way-Station 



By Charles Recht 

We are printing another one of Mr. Rechfs articles on Russia, and at the same time uggest thai 
our readers should read those that are appearing from the same pen in the current issues of ^The 
Freeman**. 



T WOKE up at dawn. Our train was standing in 
the station of a fair-sized Russian town. The 
warmth inside the cars had died down long ago, 
for in Russia today the cars are heated by boilers 
attached to each individual car, and the logs are 
used sparingly. Although the air seemed damp 
and chilly outside, the musty smell of the unven- 
tilated carriage was not to be vanquished by the 
early morning frost. The single candle which 
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the provodnik allots to each compartment every 
night had gone out hours ago; it was dark except 
for the grey dim light which pressed again the 
uncurtained, moisture-filmed windows. 

I rubbed off some of the steam and peered into 
the grey. Fantastic silhouettes nK>ved back and 
forth along the ill-defined station platform. Gradu- 
ally one could distinguish the round sheepskin 
and conical astrachan hats of the plodding peas- 



ants, their nondescript wadded coats, the laden 
handsleighs, or the numerous burdens the men 
were carrying on their backs. A brakeman with a 
solitary lantern passed our car. His lamp threw 
a momentary light into the compartment My 
eye fell on a dull blotch near the ceiling. The 
sudden flash made the spot quite impresnTe. 
Only yesterday my fellow-passengers had been 
discussing this greyish spot* It was an old blood 
stain. Our car had be^ used as an ambulance^ 
car during the war. This silent witness spoke 
loudly of the tragic past, spoke in a language 
which those who wish cannot fail to understand. 
It said the same things as the still unremoved 
barbed wire entanglements about Petrograd, the 
unrepaired wry fences along the uneven railroad 
track, the broken waterpipes of our unsanitary 
train — this spectre chorus of inevitable witnesses 
followed surely and quietly the logfed engine on 
its way into the interior of Rdssia. 

In the compartment next to mine was a mem- 
ber of the Commissariat of Labor. He had been 
sent to recuperate at Riga, to recuperate after 
starvation, misery and typhus; but after having 
been away only two wedu he was returning — 
to try to save for the world the revolution and to 
contribute to Russia an early grave. I heard 
him sigh, cough and move about I wondered if 
he felt the force of this situation as I was feeling 
it; for in Berlin a decadent pet was discussing 
the collapse and the dissolution of our civiliza- 
tion, and here in this land of Russia was perhaps 
the laboratory where the process was now mani- 
festing itself. Or perhaps, on the contrary, these 
big-eyed sincere naive men and women were the 
rescue corps of mankind, who were to slave off 
the seemingly inevitable collapse of our modem 
world. These huddled rough men and women, 
were they to be the guardians of the heritage of 
Shakespeare, Murillo and Goethe? Through what 
vales of sorrow must we then go before these 
analphabets can teach us Westerners, who have 
been teaching nothing but greed and destruction? 
Is it here amid this age-old dirt and ignorance 
that the new culture is to be bom? I shuddered 
at the vastness of the problem. Out there in Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, and everjrwhere, men either sat 
silent or tried to piece together a patch-work re- 
naissance out of the shreds of a culture blovm 
apart during the world's madness. I lay quietly 
in bed and through my half-shat eyes they all 
appeared like some Lilliputians in Gullivefs 
Travels. And here? 

Suddenly out of the greyness of the approach- 
ing day rang out a peal of woman's laughter. 
T&ougn the moist cold air it rippled like the 
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promise of an April bird. A young laughter — 
unaffected; it seemed to rise from the platform 
and covered the entire landscape with a human 
music. YeSy it was young Rusua laughing — 
laughing out of its rags and disorder — lauglung 
away the Western decadence — ^laughing away the 



values which it will no longer recognize. I pulled 
the cover over my head — I wanted to treasure that 
brief sound — ^the cheer ;and the mu0ic of the 
naive young female laughter — springing out of 
the gloom of an early dawn at a waystation in 
the heart of Russia. 



Soviet Russia and the Hague Conference 

{Report of the Russian Delegation to the Soviet G^venuneni) 



THE Hague Conference was snnimoned on the initiative 
of the Russian Government (Memorandum of May 
11) to deal with the problems which had been left un- 
solved by the Genoa Conference. Nevertheless, the Soviet 
Government was at one with foreign governments in con- 
sidering that the principles adopted at the Genoa Con- 
ference should not be subjected to further examination 
at the Hague, and, that, on the contrary, the Hague 
experts should begin at the point at which Genoa left off. 
With this premise, the Russian Delegation on its arrival 
at the Hague considered as firmly e^id>lished the follow- 
ing propositions: 

On the condition that Russia would be granted the 
credits necessary to rebuild her economic life, disorgan- 
ized by intervention and the blockade, and that the claims 
on her for war debts would be abandoned, Russia would 
consent (1) to renounce her counter-claims for the dam- 
age caused by intervention and the blockade; (2) to 
recognize pre-war debts of the Russian State, not includ- 
ing arrears of interest; (3) to compensate former foreign 
owners of confiscated or nationalized properties by grant- 
ing them preferential rights to concessions of their former 
properties. 

Three questions, therefore, had to be decided at the 
Hague. The first was the size and the conditions of the 
credit to be granted to the Russian Government. The 
second was the concrete form in which pre-war debts 
were to be recognized. The third was the method of com- 
pensation of foreign former owners of private property. 

The scheme of work for the Hague conference adopted 
at Genoa insisted, in spite of the objections of the 
Russian Delegation, in uniting the delegations of all non- 
Russian States in a single non-Russian Commission, thus 
presenting a kind of united front to the Russian I>elega- 
tion. 

At the Hague, the non-Russian Commission, going fur- 
ther along the same path, broke up into three sub- 
Commissions — ^private property, debts and credits — ^invit- 
ing the Russian Delegation to do the same, in order that 
the sub-Commissions might arrange joint sessions. At its 
very first interview with the President of the non-Russian 
Commission, the Russian Delegation refused to break up 
into sub-Commissions, and declared that it would par- 
ticipate in its entirety in the sessions of all the sub- 
Commissions of the non-Russian Commission, hoping in 
this way to ensure a permanent liaison and sequence be- 
tween the labors of the various sub-Commissions. 

As the success of the labors of the private property and 
debts sub-Commissions depended, in our opinion, up<m the 
results obtained by the credits sub-Commission, we re- 
quested that the latter sub-Commission should be the 
first to meet. At this session the representatives of the 
non-Russian Commission asked the Russian Delegation 
to present a detailed plan for the economic restoration 
of Russia which would permit them to judge what credits 
were necessary. Desiring to facilitate the work of the 
non-Russian Commission as much as possible, and to 
contribute to results which would be advantageous for both 
parties, the Russian Delegation presented a detailed memo- 
randum enumerating a first group of necessary expenses, 
which would involve foreign credits to the amount of at 
least 334,000,000 gold rubles, preferably in the form of 



goods. Following upon this, in the course of two sessions, 
we furnished detailed verbal replies to questions put by 
the sub-Conmiission, and explained why it was indis- 
pensable that these credits ^ould be furnished to the 
Soviet Government itself. No serious objection was raised 
against the figures we indicated. 

In this way the Russian Delegation did all that lay in 
its power to facilitate and accelerate the woric of the 
credits sub-Commission. Unfortunately the latter, after 
repeatedly evading the direct questions of the Russian 
Delegation, waited until the last session before declaring 
that no Government credits and no Government guarantees 
for private credits would be granted to the Russian Gov- 
erzunent. By this decision the sub-Commission rendered 
quite impossible any favorable outcome of the conference. 

In the private property sub-Commission, the Russian 
Delegation declared from the outset that it stood by the 
proposal it made at Genoa with reference to the priority 
rights of former property owners to take concessions for 
their former enterprises. The Delegation even declared 
itself ready to go further, and to examine other forms of 
compensation for those amongst the foreign former prop- 
erty owners who would not be satisfied with concessions; 
always providing, however, that the Soviet Government 
would receive a firm assurance that credits would be 
granted to it. In point of fact, only under such drcum- 
stances could the Soviet Government have the certainty 
of being able to restore national economic life, and im- 
mediately thereafter commence the execution of the en- 
gagements into which it had entered. 

But the sub-Coounission of nrivate property refused to 
examine the question of credits, as falling within the 
competence of another sub-Commission, and demanded of 
the Russian Delegation the absolute and unconditional 
recognition of the principle of restitution of nationalized 
foreign property, or of compensation therefor; and its 
President explained that, in the view of the sub-Commis- 
sion, the sole effective compensation which the Soviet 
Government was in a position to make was restitution. 
It is evident that such a method of tackling the question 
could not presage any favorable issue to the labors of the 
sub-Commission; although the Russian Delegation, re- 
sponding to its express desire, immediately furnished the 
sub-Commission with a list of possible concessions (not 
quite complete), together with the most detailed informa- 
tion as to the general conditions attending the grant of 
concessions and as to labor conditions prevailing in Russia. 

The unyielding policy of the private property sub- 
Commission, influencing the decisions of the other sub- 
Commissions of the non-Russian Commission, was the 
principal cause of the failure of the conference as a 
whole. In this way the interests of the overwhelming 
majority of small bondholders and the economic develop- 
ment of Russia and Europe were sacrificed for the sake 
of the advantage of a relatively infinitesimal group who 
formerly owned property on a large scale. 

The debts sub-Commission questioned us at great length 
on the financial situation and the budget of the Russian 
State. The Russian Delegation presented a detailed verbal 
and written report on the budget. Comrade Sokolnikov, 
at three successive sessions, supplied the most circum- 
stantial explanations to the sub-Commission. Neverthe- 
less this sub-Commission also decided to conclude its 
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vrojk urithout having conridered the concrete ptoposab 
brought fomrard by both parties on the questions of a 
moratorium and modes of payment. 

An essential characteristic of the Hague Conference was 
that, while demanding all kinds of information of us, 
which we always supplied with the least delay possible 
and with all the details at our disposal, the non-Russian 
Commission never once, in any of the sub-Commissions, 
vouchsafed a reply to the questions formulated by us. 
It even rejected our proposal to collect, by means of a 
system of questionnaires (of which we supplied a speci- 
men), information concerning former debts, and confis- 
cated or nationalized goods in respect of which claims 
are made against the Russian Government. 

On July 14 we found the three sub-Commissions of 
the non-Russian Commission deciding that for the future 
any joint session with the Russian Delegation was useless; 
which was equivalent to breaking up the conference. See- 
ing the explanation of this outcome not only in the gen- 
eral attitude of ill-will, founded on political considera- 
tions, of most of the experts towards the Russian Gov- 
ernment, but also in the artificial division of the confer- 
ence labors amongst three sub-Commissions, and wishing 
to make a last attempt to bring the conference to a 
satisfactory conclusion, the Russian Delegation on July 
16 sent a letter to M. Patijn, President of the non- 
Russian Commission. In this letter we declared once 
again that we were ready to examine concrete methods of 
compensation for former property owners, provided the 
non-Russian Commission simultaneously considered con- 
crete proposals for credits in our favor; and we requested 
a joint session of the Bureau of the non-Russian Com- 
mission with the Russian Delegation in order - to arrive 
at a method of continuing and making a success of the 
conference. 

In reply to this letter, M. Patijn, after declining our 
proposal on formal grounds, invited the Russian Delega- 
tion to attend a meeting of the private property sub- 
Commission for the purpose of making new proposals 
concerning compensation for losses su£Fered by former 
property owners. In this way the non-Russian Commission 
rejected our attempt to examine the problems laid before 
the conference in all their amplitude, refused us the 
possibility of raising anew the question of credits, and 
requested us merely to make new concessions in favor of 
private property without the least allusion to the credits 
necessary for that purpose. 

We protested against this attitude of the non-Russian 
Commission, and demanded the summoning of a plenary 
session of the two Commissions, Russian and non-Russian. 
This session was summoned for July 19, and, in the 
letter announcing his consent, M. Patijn warned us once 
again that its sole object was to hear new proposals on 
our part. 

Thus the non-Russian Commission, itself refusing to 
make any concession whatsoever, agreed only to Usten 
to any we had to make. 

In such conditions there could naturally be no question 
for the Russian Delegation of going further along the 
path of concession. We resolved to make use of this 
last — and only — ^joint session to define the real inten- 
tions of the Governments represented in the non-Russian 
Commission, and, if possible, to arrive at an agreement. 
In the person of Comrade Litvinov, the Russian Delega- 
tion drew attention to the fact that the non-Russian Com- 
mission had rejected our formulation of the various ques- 
tions and our proposals, without making the least attempt 
clearly to formulate its own counter-proposals, i. e., the 
conditions on which it would consider it possible to 
recommend the Governments to resume relations with 
Russia. 

Comrade Litvinov, taking as his basis declarations made 
in the sub-Commissions by various members of the non- 
Russian Commission, then attempted to formulate the 
probable requirements of the latter. The expression which, 
it seemed to him, could be given to those requirements. 



was as follows: the Soviet Government recognizee in 
principle its obligation to pay pre-war debts and to give 
effective compensation to foreign former property owners 
who were not satisfied by concessions, offers of participa- 
tion, etc. The Soviet Government binds itself to con- 
clude an arrangement within the next two years with the 
interested parties on the method of debt repayment and 
on compensation. 

If we had hit upon the correct interpretation of the 
demands of the non-Russian Commission, and if that 
Commission, not enjoying sufficient power to enunciate its 
demands, were to ask for the guidance of the Governments 
concerned on the proposal thus formulatedt the Russian 
Delegation on its part was ready. Comrade Litvinov de- 
clared, to take the opinion of the Russian Government on 
the same question. 

Thus the Russian Delegation consented under certain 
conditions to ask the Russian Government whether it 
agreed to continue negotiations after a radical change in 
their basis, that is, whether it was ready to renounce 
the question of credits to be granted or guaranteed to the 
Russian Government as a result of the conference, and 
to be content with the situation which logically followed 
from Comrade Litvinov's formula (the de jure recognition 
of the Soviet Government), and which would facilitate 
the obtaining of the necessary credits, not from Govern- 
ments, but from individuals and private groups. 

The non-Russian Commission did not accept in prin- 
ciple the proposal formulated by Comrade Litvinov, and 
did not consider it useful to ask the opinion of the Gov- 
ernments. It replied clearly and unmistakably that even 
concessions on the part of Russia as important as the 
recognition of pre-war debts and the undertaking to 
compensate former property owners, while at the same 
time agreeing not to raise further at the conference the 
question of governmental or Government-guaranteed credits, 
as weU as the abandonment of the question of the Russian 
counterclaims, did not constitute a sufficient basis for 
the conclusion of a general agreement with Russia. 

The Russian Delegation considers that, after a decision 
of this nature, there can remain no doubt, even in minds 
most prejudiced against the Soviet Government, as to 
where the responsibility really lies for the failure of the 
conference and of the attempts to arrive at an under- 
standing between Russia and the other States. 

After the reply of the non-Russian (]|ommi8sion, any 
necessity of specially consulting the Russian Government 
naturally disappeared, and the Delegation can confine 
itself to communicating the present report and the contents 
of the resolution adopted by the non-Russian Commission. 
The Delegation is persuaded that, if the Hague negotia- 
tions had taken place under normal circumstances, an 
agreement might have been reached even at this point 
with all the GovemmenU concerned, or at least with the 
majority. 

The Russian Delegation desires to draw attention to the 
two distinct stages dirough which the negotiations passed. 
The first is characterized by the information supplied by 
the Russian Delegation in reply to the requests of the 
non;Russian Commission. During this period the work 
of the conference continued in a normal and energetic 
way, without complications of any sort or external shocks. 
During the second period, when the examination of pro- 
posals and concrete requirements began, there manifested 
itself the divergence of interests existing amongst the par- 
ticipants of the non-Russian Commission. There then 
made itself felt a determination at all costs to force the 
labors of the conference in the hope of bringing about a 
rupture. It became clear that certain members of the 
non-Russian Commission — those who at Genoa raised the 
greatest objections to the summoning of the Hague Con- 
ference, who in the interval between (^noa and the Hague 
attempted to make the latter impossible, who are the most 
interested parties in the continuation of the financial and 
economic bloduide of Russia, and who appear a« the 
principal obstacle in the way of the economic restoration 
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of Europe — desired to wind up the conference as rapidly 
as possible in the fear that, irere it to continne, their anti- 
Russian front would be broken up. 

They were successful; and the conference has been 
prematurely broken up, without completing its labors 
or playing the part which had been assigned to it. But 
the Russian Delegation is firmly convinced that the prob- 



lems discussed will soon find their solution in a form as 
fayorable, if not more so, for Soviet Russia. 
The Russian Delegation: 

M. LrrviNOV, Chatrman, 

L. Krassin. 

N. Krsstinsky. 
July 21, 1922. 



Cattle and Farm Stock 



A MONG the many problems confronting the 
'^^Russian Government in its plans for recon- 
struction, the replenishing and improvement of the 
live stock of the country holds an important place. 

Little can be done as yet to increase directly 
the number of cattle in the country, for apart 
from certain very sparsely populated areas tneir 
number depends very largely upon the general 
agricultural position of the country, the abund- 
ance of suitable forage and fodder, and the in- 
ternal and foreign demand for animal products. 
Consequently the commission set up by the Gov- 
ernment to deal with this question has, up to the 
present, directed its attention mainly to the im- 
provement of the breeds of cattle. 

The Commission is, of course, hampered by the 
same difficulty that besets every enterprise in Rus- 
sia — ^the shortage of necessary materials and 
equipment Skilled workers were also lacking, as 
well as supplies for the personnel of the staffs, 
fodder for the animals, and credits. The Com- 
mission is divided into three main departments, 
one for the general supervision of cattle rearing, 
one for breeding centres and instruction, and one 
for all forms of live stock other than cattle. 

The most serious danger threatening the Russian 
herds is an increasing sterility owing to the short- 
age of bulls. Too many of the latter have been 
killed for food, or because of the lack of fodder. 
A considerable amount of money has been spent 
in buying up bulls from the peasants and feeding 
them at various centres near good supplies of fod- 
der. Experiments have also been made in artifi- 
cial fertilization^ 

Courses have been organized by the second de- 
partment, lasting from three to six weeks, in which 
peasants are taught, as far as possible by practical 
demonstration, the elements of scientific cattle 
breeding. More technical courses of from three 
to six months in duration have been instituted at 
a centre where various experiments in feeding, etc., 
are carried out, and where specialists are turned 
out, one for each county or so. Other members 
of the department have been investigating the 
breeding conditions in districts where specially 
valuable breeds are to be found. Agricultural co- 
operatives and other organizations which are en- 
deavoring to improve the local strains of cattle 
are given assistance. 

There are at present 1,380 breeding centres un- 
der the control of this department, and it is hoped 
that this number may be increased to well over 
2,000. This includes tuition and experimental 



centres. Travelling ^^exhibitions" are also being 
organized. Recently a certain number of breed- 
ing centres and ^'nurseries" have been transferred 
to agricultural artels and co-operatives, but the 
department will retain a general supervision over 
them. It will also, of course, continue to give 
them special facilities and material assistance. 

The department for cattle rearing was able to 
expend some of its income on buying up from the 
peasants a few small valuable herds, of particu- 
larly fine stock, to prevent their being killed off. 
This department is also largely interested in the 
question of the supply of milk, and the feeding 
and treatment in general of cows for this purpose. 
It works, in this matter, mainly through the prov- 
incial departments of the Commissariat for Argi- 
culture, but has also organized a series of courses 
of three, six, or thirteen weeks' duration for gen- 
eral instruction as to the production and handling 
of milk. Small laboratories dealing with the qual- 
ity, etc., of the milk received have been set up in 
seven Russian and six Siberian provinces. 

The third department has been paying special 
attention to the breeding of reindeer. Tbese ani- 
mals are of extreme importance throughout all 
northern Russia, but until the Commission took 
up the work of investigating their conditions and 
likelihood of survival no attention had been paid 
to them by either the central or local authorities. 
A specialist, who knew the capabilities of the rein- 
deer and their possibilities for the future, was 
appointed to work in the provinces of Archangel, 
Murmansk, and the Northern Dvina, and in the 
Karelian Commune. He has been given a free 
hand, subject to supervision by the Commission. 
The same department deals with the breeding of 
sheep, and during 1921 had to take drastic action 
to stop the killing off of the few flocks of merino 
sheep in Russia. It also b^an investigations into 
the conditions in districts where the best breeds 
for coarser wools are found. Young rams that 
the peasants would otherwise have killed and eaten 
were bought and distributed to breeding centres 
in the most favorable districts. Demonstrations 
and courses for instruction were also organized, 
and an exhibition train, with lecturers, a cinemato- 
graph, etc., was sent round through Voronezh, 
Tsaritsin, Rostov, Krasnodar, Borisgolebsk, and 
Saratov — a circular route ending up at VoroneA. 
At some centres this train stopped for a fortnight 
in order to permit of short courses being given. 
At almost every village within reach of flie rail- 
way line lectures were given and placards and 
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pamphlets distributed. The department is also in- 
terested in the breeding of goats and pigs. There 
are 206 breeding centres for the former, of which 
fifty are in industrial villages. 

On July 21, 1921, soon after the formation of 
this Commission, the breeding establishments in 
the country covered 39,150 acres, but they con- 
tained only the following number of cattle: 

Horses 1,068 

Bulls 114 

Cows 1,718 

Pigs 264 

Rams ^8 

Sheep 252 

Goats 74 

By April of this year the numbers of cattle, 
calves, and pigs in tnese centres had risen enor- 
mously. The following table gives also the number 
included in the plans or program worked out by 
the Commission: 

Breeding Centres Administered by Commission 
Planned Actual Number % 

Cattle 800 500 62.5 

Calves 200 123 61.1 

Breeding Centres under Local Authorities 

Cattle 9,000 7,500 83.3 

Calves 4,000 3,450 86.2 

Pigs 15,000 10,500 70.0 

The Conmiission has also been conducting in- 
vestigations, and has published reports, on bee- 
keeping, silk production, and the fisheries of the 
Russian seas and rivers. 

Work in the famine area was necessarily carried 
on apart from, and in addition to, the Commis- 
sion's other interests. From Samara province 
70,000 beasts were sent into good pasture land, 
from Simbirsk 40,000, and from Saratov 60,000. 
Other provinces show similar figures; the total is 
not available as the ^'evacuation" was still pro- 
ceeding during the spring. Most of this work has 
been done by the Central Famine Relief Com- 
mission. 

The re-stocking of the south-east with cattle will 
almost certainly prove to be a very profiable com- 
mercial enterprise, upon which private capital 
might well enter. There are large refrigerating 
centres at Tsaritsin, Saratov, in Samara province, 
and in the Urals. In 1913 about 200,000 head of 
cattle and 12,600 tons of meat were sent by rail 
from the Volga provinces to Moscow. Many more 
were driven on foot into neighboring provinces. 
In 1916, when the Government need^ enormous 
quantities of meat, the Volga provinces provided 
570,000 head of cattle and 1,450,000 head of 
sheep. 

Each of the four large refrigerators needs re- 
pairs, the total cost of which would be about 
#750,000. There are forty-five large cattle ranches 
in these provinces, each of which could be put in 
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order for $200 or so. Live stock and supplement- 
ary equipment would cost anything up to $7,000,- 
000, and the working expenses per year would 
come out at rather under $5 per acre, on about a 
million acres. On a total capitalization of well 
under $23,000,000, the yearly profit is estimated 
by the Russian economists as being in the nei^- 
borhood of $3,500,000. 



WHERE THE TRAITORS GOT 
THEm MONEY 

A recent article in Pravda by Radek, announces 
the fact that documentary material found in the 
archives of a Paris secret organization of Social- 
Revolutionists has found its way into the hands 
of the Soviet Government Radek also communi- 
cates the results of a preliminary examination of 
this material. The archives in question are those 
of the so-called ^'Administration Center**, whose 
chief members are Kerensky, Avksentiev, Zenzinov, 
Brushvid, Chernov, Makhin, and other well-known 
Social-Revolutionaries. The preliminary investi- 
gation of the material has shown that it deals with 
the party activities of the Social-Revolutionaries 
during the year 1921. The latest documents bear 
the date of December 21, 1921. 

Zenzinov, a member of the foreign delegation of 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries, writes in a letter of 
December 3 to Rogovsky, a member of the Ad- 
ministration Center, concerning a conversation 
with the Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Benesh: 

^'I discussed our possibilities, our present situ- 
ation. Benesh answered: 'We consider your work 
to be useful and necessary both for Russia and 
for us. We shall not permit any condition under 
which you would be obliged to stop working. Be- 
ginning in January you diall have 50,000 Gsechic 
crowns every week, and I (Benesh) will make per- 
sonal efforts to raise this sum to 60,000 or 65,000 
crowns.* ** 

On December 21, Zenzinov writes to Rogovsky: 
'Three or four days ago I received 80,000 Czechic 
crowns without our having made any request at 
all." 

In a session of April 27 the Administration 
Center decided to limit the labors of one of its 
subdivisions for lack of funds, ^'unless the French 
answer**, which may be taken as a proof that the 
organization previously received money from the 
French Government. 

The third source of money was the former Rus- 
sian Ambassador, Bakhmetiev, in whose hands con- 
siderable sums of money have been retained to the 
present day. On April 12 Kerensky sends cipher 
dispatches to Bakhmetiev through the Czecho- 
slovak Embassy in Paris: 

^'Received from Russia request utmost exertion 
forces. Your contribution was real help. It is 
necessary speedily to continue giving help.'* 

The fourth source of money was the White 
Guard General, Bicherakhov. In the years 1918- 
1919 the Social-Revolutionaries received from him 
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20,000 francs, and in 1920 several hundred pounds 
sterling. A letter gives information concerning 
the sources of these moneys: 

Bicherakhov's funds are from two sources: After 
the evacuation of the Persian front by the Bolshe- 
viks, Bicherakhov organized guerilla detachments. 
For this activity he received a certain sum every 
month from the English. In addition, he had 
moneys that fell into his hands after the insur- 
rection and the overthrow of the Soviet power 
in Baku and Petrovsk. 



The Russian capitalists were the fifth source. 
At the time of the Kronstadt insurrection, Zen- 
zinov writes to the Administration Center: 

^In order to provide f oodstu£fs for Kronstadt 
it is necessary to secure about six million Czechic 
crowns. It will be easier to learn in Paris where 
these guarantees may be obtained. It is possible 
that they may be given by the Russian bsmks and 
industrial leaders, or by Donissov, for they seem 
inclined, according to Posledneye Novosti and 
Obshcheye Dyelo, to support Kronstadt** 



The Bread Loan 



By Tom Bell 



Soviet Government Prepares for The Hague 

TN a recent issue of the Manchester Guardian 
'^ the radical economist Keynes, in discussing the 
problem of the currency, made the assertion that 
Soviet Russia would probably be the first coun^ 
among the broken nations to reach stability in its 
monetary system. No doubt such a suggestion was 
treated in many quarters as a first-class joke. 

In face of the astronomical figures that are be- 
ing paid at present in Moscow for the most ele- 
mentary necessaries, the suggestion certainly ap- 
peared ridiculous. 

But what the bourgeois minds of Europe, in- 
cluding the heroes of the Second and Two-and-a- 
Half Internationals will not realize, or refuse to 
recognize, is the plain fact that Soviet Russia 
is not a mere •Sitopian experiment". They don't 
seem to understand the fact that the Russian revo- 
lution is the unfolding of a new social system to 
which the canons of the old bourgeois order do not 
apply. It is not that they haven't been treated to 
some sharp lessons. Freed from the restraints of 
private greed and aggrandizement, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has time and time again solved apparent- 
ly the most intricate problems in a plain, matter- 
of-fact, common sense way that is baffling to the 
minds of the bourgeois politicians and diplomats. 

Thus, while the bourgeois publicists and states- 
men chant the phrases of self-determination of 
subject nations, the Soviet Govemmoit blandly re- 
nounces all claims to territory, as in the case of 
Persia, and backs that up by a cancellation of 
indebtedness, as in the Rapallo Treaty: 

Its diplomats go to Genoa and put the pacifist 
humbugs to shame by proposing a universal dis- 
armament To the arguments of the bourgeois 
economists who assure a poverty stricken world 
that there can be no stability until Europe returns 
to a gold basis, the common s«ise method is pro- 
posed of pooling the gold resources and so solving 
the problem. For these and other sane views the 
Soviet delegation is lauehed out of court 

In the meantime, if me imperialists think that 
by prolonging the agony for another four months 
they can still further weaken the proletarian power, 
they are very much mistaken. 



Denied credit or financial assistance, despite the 
fact that Europe is in as much need of the market 
in Russia as the Soviet Govemmoit is in need of 
economic assistance, the proletarian power has 
once again proven its resourcefulness. 

Just as the imperialists during the war raised 
money and stimulated patriotism by means of thor 
•*Vicitory Bonds" and **Liberty Bonds", so the 
Soviet Government is characteristically issuing its 
Bread Loan. 

The Bread Loan 

This Bread Loan in contrast to a gold loan is 
very significant It marks vividly the difference 
between the proletarian government and a capital- 
ist power. 

In Soviet Russia to-day, on account of the 
reduced economic life of the country, bread means 
more than gold. Besides, even if a gold loan were 
floated, in a short time the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment would have to be met and they would get 
short of funds. And so the project of the People's 
Commissariat for a *^hort Term Internal State 
Bread Loan" was enthusiastically endorsed at the 
last Session of the All-Russian Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviets. The terms of the loan, hav- 
ing regard to the present position of the cobntry 
and the general economic life of the poorer peas- 
ants are, to use the language of the bourgeois 
financiers, certainly very attractive. Since it is a 
Bread Loan, grain is taken as the standard of value. 
The average price of gtain throughout Russia has 
been estimatea at 400 rubles (new style) * per pood. 
Bonds for this value are issued at a discount of 
5 per cent, redeemable between December 21, 1922, 
and January 31, 1923, and the whole scheme 
backed up by a Government fund of 10,000,000 
rubles.* The advantages of this Loan are incal- 
culable, while its- purpose is explained with that 
frankness that marks every move of the Soviet 
Government. 

It is freely acknowledged, for example, that 
without credits the economic re-building of Russia 
is bound to be seriously retarded. That is ad- 
mitted to be the big problem before the Revolutioa 

♦One new style ruble equals 10,000 paper mblea. 
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But allied to the economic disabilities of the 
moment is the financial crisis. It says much for 
the vitality of the proletarian system that it has 
not collapsed before this. Certainly in no bour- 
geois country could the financial system have last- 
ed so long, and here there are valuable lessons to 
be learned in the experience of the Russian Rvo- 
lution. But in proportion as the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been obliged to make concessions to the 
petty industrv, and permitted speculation, the rap- 
idity with which the ruble has declined has been 
accelerated. These two problems had to be met 
The Bread Loan is intended, and certainly will do 
a great deal, to meet both diifficulties. 

To begin with, the project is launched at a most 
suitable time. In anticipation of the coming good 
harvest, the peasants are presently responding to 
the markets with their saved up supplies. This has 
been noticeable in the arrest, and in a few cases 
the decline, of the prices of some of the more ele- 
mentary necessaries. At the same time it is no 
secret that the continuous variation in the paper 
ruble has had a disastrous effect on the Soviet 
Trusts, cooperatives and other enterprises. These 
bodies, in order to escape the effects of the depre- 
ciating ruble, often invested in goods of no par- 
ticular urgency for the moment, thus jumping oat 
of the frying pan into the fire, since their purchases 
only stimulated the very speculation evils they 
were trying to avoid. 

As a matter of fact, the feverish buying and 
selling at the moment resembles a game of tossing 
the ball to each other. 

A Blow at Speculation 

The Bread Loan will deal a heavy blow to all 
this speculation. Those peasants, for. example, 
who invest their surplus grain in the Bread Bonds, 
will guarantee themselves from the depreciation 
of the ruble. In this way the peasant is stabiliz- 
ing the price of his grain for at least the period 
of six months. And since bread is in reality the 
standard of value in Soviet Russia, the impetus 
given to yielding supplies to the Government on 
account of this stabilization and the other advan- 
tages accruing from the success of the Loan, a re- 
action on prices all along the line is sure to take 
place. 

A further inducement to the peasant to take up 
the Bread Loan with enthusiasm is the offer of 
the Government to accept these Bonds in lieu of 
the tax in kind, and as in cases where these Bonds 
are purchased by grain (one pood to the value of 
400 rubles,* less 5 per cent) the Government will 
itself collect them. This saving in the time and 
cost of transport is obviously of tremendous help 
to the peasants. 

Success of the Measure 

What effect the success of the Bread Loan will 
have on the town population, particularly the 
workers, is incalculable. Certainly it will have 
the most far reaching consequences. 



Anyone who has visited the factories and work- 
shops in Russia knows that the "Elixir of Life" 
for. industry is a plentiful supply of bread. I 
have been assured of this times out of number in 
the many factories I have visited. Responsible 
managers have explained to me, in cases where 
the plant is obviously understaffed so far as its 
eapacity for output is concerned, that it is impos- 
sible to employ workmen because of the difficulties 
in finding bread supplies, and further, on account 
of the low rations, even those workers employed 
were unable to give of their best. But if die Soviet 
Stores, Co-operatives and Workers' Trusts are as- 
sured of plentiful supplies of bread on account of 
the success of this Loan, not only will fuller ra- 
tions be available, but the stabilization, and in 
many cases actual reduction of prices, will enhance 
the value of monev wages. 

Side by side with this stabilization in prices and 
its effects on wages, a more normal situation will 
be created for the development and stimulation of 
industrial enterprise generally, including the re- 
building of the means of transportation upon 
which so much depends in Russia, by the slacken- 
ing of the money printing press, evidence of which 
is already noticeable. 

A Warning to Shylock 

Of course, it is understood that gambling and 
trading will go on with these Bonds just as in 
Europe; the financial Cheat is always ready to 
play the part of the "Kind Man" to the poor 
Bondholder who must realize his Bond for inune- 
diate cash. We can be assured all this has been 
anticipated and measures will be taken to meet 
such a situation. 

The great thing is the fact that the "money 
bags" of Europe are going to receive a sharp 
lesson in the character and self-sufficiency of the 
proletarian system in yet another direction. Al- 
ready they have had it brought home to them that 
the first Workers' and Peasants' Government is not 
the government of a nation of helots^ 

The Imperialists have been beaten in war, thanks 
to the glorious Red Army. They have been put 
to shame in diplomacy at Genoa. When their 
experts assemble at the Hague they would do well 
to remember the fate of Shylock. 

Lloyd George attributed much of the strength of 
the Soviet diplomats at Genoa to the inspiration 
of the May Day celebration. That inspiration 
will be maintained in the certain success of the 
Bread Loan. 



Volume VI of Soviet Russia 

includes all the issues that appeared from the be- 
ginning of January to the end of June this year, 
(344 pages, with many illustrations, maps, and 
charts). Also, you will find in these pages a full 
account of the F. S. R. activities, together with a 
list of all contributions received from January 1 to 
May 31, 1922. Bound in durable cloth, $3. 
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TN one of our former issues (July 1, 1922), in 
-■■ writing about the Moscow trial, we remarked 
that '*the worst that can happen to them (the 
accused) is to be detained in prison until the 
safety of the Soviet Republic is completely as- 
sured, i. e., as long as the party whose leaders 
they are persists in its armed struggle against the 
Soviet institutions, and as long as the country is 
menaced by foreign foes." Our prediction has 
vkiually been confirmed by the sentence pro- 
nounced. For what else does the death sentence, 
conmiuted on condition that the party cease ''all 
underground and conspirative acts of terrorism, 
espionage and insurrection" mean? True, this 
practically amounts to taking hostages — a pro- 
cedure which some may declare to be barbarous. 
It would have been more "generous" to deport 
them, or better still, give them complete freedom. 
The Soviet Government did such things once — in 
the beginning of 1918, when it had Generals Kras- 
nov, Denikin, and practically all the later leaders 
of the Whites, in its hands. It freed them and they 
promised not to fight against the Soviet Govern- 
ment. All the world knows how their word was 
kept, and how dear the Workers' Republic had to 
pay for its beautiful and generous gesture. The 
Social Revolutionists would show exactly the same 
"gratitude" as did the monarchist reactionaries. 
Tney do not recognize the Soviet Government and 
are frankly determined not to rest until Lenin, 
Trotsky, Lunacharsky, and all the rest, have gone 
the way of Liebknecht, Luxemburg, Landauer and 
Levine, until the Soviets may have yielded to a 
capitalist "democratic" republic of the German 
type, with the "Socialist" Chernov or Avksentiev 
— Russian versions of Ebert and Noske — as orna- 
mental figureheads, and France and England as 
real masters of the country. Beautiful as this 
prospect may be, the Russian Communists are not 



very enthusiastic about it They have not yet seen 
fit to rise to the heights of a Gandhi, who a 
few weeks ago, when asked by a correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian what he would do if at- 
tacked by a crocodile, answered: "I should say, 
or rather, I ought to say: Thy need is greater than 
mine— devour me.'" Having the choice between 
the saintly and not very wise Indian Tolstoyan and 
the cynical French wit Alphonse Karr, they would 
probably, in matters of revolution, give the prefer- 
ence to the latter, who, concerning a proposed abol- 
ishment of capital punishment, remarked: "Que 
messieurs les assassins commencent!" (Let our 
friends the assassins make the start!) 
• • • 

DUT so far our friends the assassins have not 
""^ begun to let the Russian Revolution alone. 
Only a few weeks ago the Soviet authorities suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of the archives of the 
foreign representation of the accused party — 
stored in Kerensky's house in Paris. The gentle- 
men who organized armed robberies of money 
deposited in Soviet institutions will probably be 
indignant about the methods employed in ob- 
taining these archives. Their indignation is quite 
comprehensible, for the papers seized prove that 
this party, parading under the mask of **Social- 
ism", lived on subsidies from the French Govern- 
ment, the Czecho-Slovak Government, and — Bakh- 
metiev. Some of these extracts — documents of 
1921 — ^are reprinted in the present issue of Soviet 
Russia. 

As far as we know, the governments prevailing 
at present in the three countries involved — ^for it 
need not be pointed out that Bakhmetiev did not 
use his own money — are not exactly interested in 
spreading Socialist propaganda and suppoiting 
Socialist agitators — Russian or otherwise. And 
they are just as little interested in principles of 
any kind — "democratic" or otherwise. Their 
colonial policy (the Czechs too have their colonies 
— the German and Slovak dependencies) gives 
ample proof of this. They are interested only in 
very prosaic matters — ^their profits, threatened by 
the shattering of capitalist domination in Russia — 
and the baa example given thereby to **their" 
workers. To reestablish capitalist supremacy and 
give the Russian workers as well as the working 
class at large a "lesson", was the only purpose 
for which they subsidized the activities of these 
'^Socialists"- And as the Chernovs, Avksentievs 
and Kerenskys are intelligent enough to laiow 
what is going on in this prosaic world, they cannot 
help being perfectly aware that a Russia "recon- 
structed" with the help of French and other foreign 
money was to be nothing but a vast colony in 
which the Russian peasants and workers were to 
slave for French, Belgian, English financiers — 
under the supervision of the "democratically" 
elected "Social Revolutionist" and Menshevik in- 
tellectuals and other outright bourgeois elements. 
Thus they committed a double treason: to Russian 
independence and to the working class alike. The 
men on trial in Moscow were the more courageous 
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wing of these foreign-paid ^'Socialists'*; and as far 
as they are determined to use all means to carry 
out their beautiful "ideal" — the Soviet Government 
owes it to the Russian as well as to the interna- 
tional working class not to desist from its *'bar- 
barous" methods of self-defense. 
• • • 

'T'HE American press, capitalist and **Socialist" 
^ alike, is unanimous in its harsh condemna- 
tion of the sentence passed upon the counter-revo- 
lutionists on trial in Moscow. The New York Call 
calls it "one of the greatest tragedies in history", 
adding that "the tragedy lies in the shattering of 
the ideals of the millions of workers who have 
looked towards Soviet Russia with hope and joy 
as the one ray of light in a black and a hate- 
crazed world". There is no doubt that a great 
tragedy is involved in this affair. But the tragic 
element is to be sought in quite another quarter. 
The tragedy lies in the fact tnat the last and most 
effective standard-bearers of capitalist counter- 
revolution, against the Workers' Republic, call 
themselves "Socialists". And that they are upheld 
as "proletarian" martyrs by the Socialist parties of 
the world. And that there are honest sentimental- 
ists, even in the camp of the sympathizers with 
Soviet Russia, who take their '^Socialist" pro- 
testations at face value. It is only a part of the 
great tragedy of the working class — ^that it is not 
only exploited and oppressed by the capitalist 
owners of the industries and the soil — ^but that it 
is also cheated and hypnotized by its alleged 
friends. For the role of modem Socialism, as 
represented by all the Socialist parties all over the 
world, was not the real struggle for working class 
emancipation. It was a struggle for ^'inore democ- 
racy", for a more modem capitalism, in a word, 
for bourgeois progress. The masses were to be 
won for this stmggle by occasional assistance in 
their peaceful trade union conflicts, and by en- 
lightening propaganda. But the real beneficiaries 
were the intellectuals and former workers who 
thus gained a decent bourgeois livelihood as poli- 
ticians, job-holders, preachers. The struggle for 
democracy, political job-hunting, and the preach- 
ing of a beautiful Socialist "beyond" — ^for it was 
not to be obtained by the living generation — is the 
essence of the "proletarian" gospel of the old-time 
Socialists who never were revolutionary enemies 
but only discontented critics of the bourgeois 
system. But under the cover of phrases of revolu- 
tionary sound, which sometimes they themselves 
believed, they acquired a reputation which made 
them feared by the bourgeoisie and gave them the 
sympathy of the workers. But the bourgeoisie 
soon enough found them out; it saw that when- 
ever the hungry masses asked for bread, the So- 
cialist preachers fed them with dreams, with their 
Socialist **beyond" that would come in due time- 
after capitalism should have attained a greater 
degree of concentration — say, after a few genera- 
tions. The attitude of the Socialist parties during 
the war and afterwards, when they saved Western 
Europe from the Bolshevist ^contagion", the ex- 



{ doits of Noske, Scheidemann, Pilsudski, Thomas, 
ully proved that they were flesh of the flesh and 
bone of the bone of the bourgeoisie. But while 
the bourgeoisie is now fully aware of this fact — 
the workers, or at least large sections of the work- 
ers — ^more gullible and credulous — still believe in 
their old leaders who "gave them hope". 

Those Socialist leaders are very prompt with 
quotations from Karl Marx. But they have very 
pmdently forgotten that the pioneer said, of poli- 
tical parties, that they "are not to be judged by 
their programs, by what they say about them- 
selves, but by their actions". According to this 
criterion, which is the only true criterion, the 
Russian ^^ocialist" Revolutionists and their de- 
fenders among the Socialist parties have as much 
in common with the aspirations of the working 
class, as have the Czechoslovak, French and 
American money interests, which through their 
governmental subsidies are backing their "Social- 
ist" activities against the Soviet Government. 
# # # 

"V^R. Vandervelde, lawyer, millionaire, patriot. 
Cabinet Minister for the King of Belgium 
during the War and signatory of the Allied edition 
of the Peace of Brest Litovsk, at the same time 
undisputed leader of the Belgian labor movement 
— with the effect, as Gompers once maliciously 
pointed out, that the wages of the Belgian work- 
ers are the lowest in the world — ^has returned from 
Moscow. He had gone there to defend the "Social- 
ist Revolutionists" on trial for their lives for hav- 
ing attempted to destroy the Soviet Republic and 
its leaders. He has given his impressions of his 
journey to many papers and many audiences. One 
of his accounts was published in the August issue 
of Our World. 

It would be an exaggeration to assert that the 
gentleman was exceedingly enthusiastic over what 
he found in Moscow after having been there be- 
fore, in 1914 and 1917, at a time when Russia 
had not yet "betrayed" her Allies, and was still 
fighting under the Tsar as well as under Milyukov 
and Kerensky, for freedom and democracy as it 
prevails at present in Western Europe and else- 
where. He speaks of the broken water pipes, of 
the woodwork that has had to be used as fuel, of 
the dirt prevailing in the Soviet establishments and 
in the apartments. But he has nice words also for 
his hosts. **The theatres are crowded. There is 
excellent music in the Conservatory. The museums 
are notably enriched, thanks to judicious expro- 
priations." Some of his compliments seem a little 
dubious, as when he says: "Alcohol being prohi- 
bited, one never meets a drunken person," which 
does not sound very plausible to tne law-abiding 
inhabitants of a prohibition country like America, 
but seems to prove that Comrade Vandervelde is 
a theoretical believer in prohibition and that, like 
the great men of other great countries, having 

Erobably himself a large cellar of exquisite wines, 
e wishes to increase his enjoyment of them by 
denying them to other persons. Moreover, there 
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is no general prohibition in Rossia, beer and wine 
being freely sold, and advertised in Russian papers. 

Being a good observer, Vandervelde was quick 
to find out that there is no communism in Russia 
at present, that neither beggars nor the rich have 
been eliminated, and that the New Economic 
Policy is facilitating the development of a new 
bourgeoisie. He was not so quick to find out, 
when he was a Royal Minister of Belgium, that 
the War was not waged for democracy and free- 
dom but for other purposes, and at that time he 
even became famous by his speeches delivered to 
Senegalese Negro soldiers, praising them for their 
admirable fi^t for Civilization. He was not dis- 
turbed at that time by the fact that the Allied 
champions of freedom were using as cannon-fodder 
their disfranchised colonial subjects, but he is 
now disturbed by the fact that **a whole grouo of 
professional soldiers surrounds Trotsky** (which 
no doubt should give concern to the Frendi bond- 
holders and Belgian creditors) ; and he is also dis^ 
pleased by the curious "return to ancient customs" 
displayed by the great diversity of uniforms — as 
if he did not know that in most cases these uni- 
forms are remainders of old stock. Used only be- 
cause of a lack of the opportunities to provide 
all the soldiers with the same uniforms.... 

Speaking of the **real net results of the Revolu- 
tion", he credits it with three achievements: First, 
the complete uprooting of Tsarism (which the 
Allied govemmente, whose policy he supported 
until recently, did their best to reestablish) ; sec- 
ond, the expropriation of the landed estates by 
the peasants who are now holding the land (and 
whidi, if the Western "democracies" so beloved 
of Vandervelde shoQld have had their way, would 
be now an empty gesture, as all the produce would 
have to go to pay the Russian pre-war and war 
"obligations"); and third, the nationalization of 
industry, which turned out to be a failure.... 

Vandervelde does not attempt to analyze the 
causes which for die time being rendered the estab- 
lishment of Communism in Russia, accompanied 
by a complete abolishment of class lines, impos- 
sible. He states the fact and— is obviously pleased. 
So much so that at the end of his article he ener- 
getically advocates the recognition of the Soviet 
Government We will not discuss the sincerity of 
this proposal. But it is certainly characteristic for 
the **Socialism" of this respectable champion of 
the working class, that— as the Minister of one of 
the belligerent countries in 1917 and 1918— he 
was an open enemy of the Revolution at the time 
when it nad an obviously conmiunist character 
and was a menace to world capitalism; and that 
he began to advocate its recognition when he be- 
came convinced that after all capitalism had not 
completely disappeared under the blows of the 
Revolution. 

THE cover design of this issue of Soviet Russia 
is a woodcut by J. J. Lankes. That of the last 
preceding issue was by Kate Kollwitz, a famous 
German artist. 



RAW MATERIALS FOR SALE 

Russian Information and Review, published in 
London as the oflkial organ of the Russian Trade 
Delegation, prints an important advertisement in 
its issue of August 1, which we reprint in full 
below, as it may be of interest to American pur- 
chasers of the materials in question: 

**Russia's Raw Material: Atcob Limited, 49 Moorgate, 
London, E. C. 2, Sole Purchasing Agency in England 
for the Russian Government, acting on behalf of the 
Russian Trade Delegation in Great Britain, importa from 
Russia: 

"Timber from Northern Russia, Western Russia, Dnieper 
Region, Upper Volga. Tar, pitch, turpentine, from Archan- 
gel District. ^ 

"Minerals: Asbestos, Graphite, Mica, Platinum, Pre- 
cious Stones, Manganese Ore, High-grade Iron Ore, Snc, 
Lead, and Copper Ores, Glauber Salt, etc 

"Oil Products: Kerosene, Petrol, Lubricating Oik, 
Fuel Oils. 

"Cement, 

"Fibres: Flax, Hemp, Jute. 

"Aninud Products: Hides, Skins, Furs, Bristles, Casings, 
Horsehair, Bones, Wool, Feathers^ Down, Horns, Hoofs, 
etc 

"Chemicals^ Drugs: Calamus Root, Aniseed Oil, Aniseed, 
Elder Flowers, Coriander Seed, Juniper Oil, Juniper Ber- 
ries, Soap Root, Oil of Peppermint, Oil of Siberian Fir, 
Santonine, Wormseed, Lycopodlum, Carbonate of Potash, 
Acetate of Lime, Heps, Linseed, etc 

"Eggs, Poultry, Came, etc 

"Peasant Hand^made Goods, Carpets, etc" 

All persons interested in acquiring such materi- 
als should communicate with Arcos at the address 
given above* 

ARRIVAL OF TANK CARS 

Kharkov, July 29- — In the harbor of Novorossiak 
there arrived fifty tank cars wliich had been 
ordered by the Soviet Government from English 
and German firms. This is the first instalment of 
the thousand tank cars which the Soviet Govern- 
ment has ordered in England and Germany. In 
a few days a further shipment is expected. 

PEASANTS OF THE FAMINE REGION 
PROTECTED 

Moscow, July 28. — ^News comes from Tsaritsin 
that the peasants of the famine regions have oftaa 
sold their crops before the harvest to the rich 
peasants in order to get the necessary agricultural 
implements and foodstuffs. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the provinces involved has declared all 
these contracts void, and has granted credit for 
loans to the peasants. 

RUSSO-GERMAN RELATIONS 

Moscow, July 28. — In the course of one year 
Russia has ordered goods in Germany to the value 
of three billion marks, and at the same time has 
exported to Germany goods valued at seven hun- 
dred million marks. Compared with the pre-war 
trade figures this is not much, but it is significant 
that trade between these two countries is continu- 
ally increasing. The trade balance of May, 1922 
is, for instance, fifteen times larger than that of 
May, 1921. 
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Enver Pasha's Adventure Ending 



This interesting item, by Jacob Peters, on the 
was printed in the Moscow '^Izvestyc^* of July 18, 
T^HE Izvestya recently published telegrams an- 
nouncing the defeat of the forces of Enver 
Pasha, and the progress made by the Red Army 
in the east, beyond Dyushambe-Hissar. This move- 
ment took place without serious struggles or un- 
usual difficulties, beyond those of the climate which 
was killing those fighters who were unaccustomed 
to the heat of the southeast But the advance of 
the Red forces has a remendous moral signifi- 
cance. 

The circumstance that the authorities of Bukha- 
ra, together with the Bukharian and Russian Red 
army, were prudent in the conduct of their mili- 
tary and political operations, sparing the misguid- 
ed population, was interpreted by the adherents of 
Enver's adventure as a sign of weakness on the 
part of the revolutionary forces of Bukhara, and 
Enver's advance from Dyushambe to Baisun was 
claimed in Afghanistan, Turkey, and other coun- 
tries bordering on Eastern Bukhara as a victory 
of Enver. But the revolutionary forces needed only 
to b^in their activities, and the adventure of the 
^'Ameer" began to break down completely. 

To illustrate his situation I shall quote extracts 
from his intercepted letters. 

First extract, from a letter of Enver to the 
former Ameer of Bukhara of June 19, 1922: **Dear 
Brother Gazi: Yesterday, early in the morning, the 
Russians began to advance from Budjan-Shirabad 
and Vandikhan. After a long struggle we ran 
short of cartridges, for which reason I was forced 
to discontinue the fight and to retreat The cause 
of all this is Ibrahim Bek, on whom I can utter 
only curses." 

The second letter deals with similar difficulties 
encountered by Enver Pasha, and it becomes obvi- 
ous from these how small was the number of those 
willing to follow him in the task of reestablishing 
the tyranny of the Ameer. His slogan ''Liberation 
of the Mahommedans" more and more assumes in 
the eyes of the masses the aspect of a mere gamble. 
The interference of Afghanistan in this affair 
shows that all this has nothing to do with an in- 
ternational fraternal union of Mohammedan coun- 
tries, and that the Mohammedan countries, like 
those of the West, are thinking only of converting 
their weaker neighbors into colonies. 

As far back as 1921 the Afghan Government 
submitted an ultimatum to Bukhara, which de- 
manded that practically two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Bukhara become Afghan subjects. The 
intervention of Afghanistan in Enver's adventure 
proves that it has aggressive intentions. The fact 
that Afghanistan gave asylum to the former Ameer 
of Bukhara as well as the fact that he was given 
a considerable armed body guard, shows that like 
the "saviors" of Russia he is ready to yield any- 
thing to Afghanistan and to Enver as long as 
he is given an opportunity to return to power. 

I repeat, the sound element in Bukhara has al- 



actimties of Enver Pasha in Russian Central Asia 

ready grasped the nature of Enver's ''liberation" 
of the Mohammedans, and Enver has remained 
isolated. The latest attempts of his agents to or- 
ganize a conspiracy in Bukhara proper, and to 
make a terrorist attempt on the life of the leader 
of the Revolution in Bukhara, Comrade Feisyl- 
Khodyayev, was just as unsuccessful as all of his 
adventure. 



This report, dated as far back as July 18, lends 
color to the newspaper reports according to which 
Enver Pasha was killed in Eastern Bukhara on 
August 5, in a battle against Russian Soviet forces. 

The death of Enver brings to an end the typical 
career of a "national" revolutionary hero who, be- 
ing one of the fearless tribe of the Pilsudskis, the 
Savinkovs, the Carranzas and Sun Yat Sens, has 
like them repeatedly risked his life for "freedom" 
— ^i. e., for the liberation of his country from its 
inefficient and corrupt feudal masters — in order to 
substitute for them a modem "democratic" brand 
of capitalism and imperialism. 

It was he who in 1908 — ^then an army major — 
at the head of a little band of mutineers started 
the revolt against the rotten regime of the bloody 
Abdul Hamid, a revolt that finally led to the dis- 
establishment of that di^ppt. The "Party of 
Union and Progress", as the Young Turks called 
themselves — once at the helm of the government, 
brought its pioneer to the highest honors. 

He had opportunity to display his principles 
of "Unity and Progress" when as Germany's Ally 
during the world war he demanded and obtained 
in the Brest-Litovsk peace practically all of the 
Caucasus, with its rich oil fields — on the principle 
of "self-determination". 

After the German defeat he had to flee his 
country, and as Soviet Russia remained the only 
force opposing the world domination of the French 
and British, he quite naturally tried to connect 
his cause, the cause of the Mohammedan national- 
ities, with the cause of Russia- Knowing that his 
attitude at Brest-Litovsk was not forgotten, he 
tried to exculpate himself at the Conference of 
the Eastern populations called to Baku in the Fall 
of 1920. But his anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist 
tirades he pronounced in his Baku statement did 
not delude our Russian comrades, and he was 
fully aware of their distrust. 

He finally started an intrigue with the Ameer 
of Afghanistan who although willingly accepting 
Russian help against British encroadmients, on 
the other hand was aware of the Red spirit coming 
from Turkestan, Khiva and Bokhara, and feared 
for his throne. And so he supported Enver's am- 
bitious aspirations to become the ruler of Russian 
Central Asia, so as to make this part of the world 
safe for Mohammedan feudal rulers. But the 
romantic days of Tamerlane seem to be irrevoc- 
ably past. — Editor, Soviet Russia. 
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KARL RADEK: Wege der rossiachen Rerolntion. 1922. 
Verlag der Kommonistischen Internationale, Carl 
Hoym Nachf. Louis Cahnbley, Hamburg. — ^Ways of 
the Russian Revolution. 1922. Paper, 71 pp. 

The Russian revolution of the year 1917 can be under- 
stood only as a consistent and inevitable continuation of 
the revolution of 1905-1906. Radek proves that the social 
roots of the drama of 1905 were the same as those of 
the drama of 1917. **The revolution of 1905 was the 
prelude of the revolution of 1917. In the former all those 
classes were lined up in battle which twelve years later 
were found locking horns under entirely different circum- 
stances, and therefore the former encounter brought about 
the formulation of all the questions that are now being 
answered in practice by the acts and destinies of the 
Russian revolution.** Two circumstances necessarily in- 
fluenced in a decisive manner the Russian workers* move- 
ment and the tactics of the Russian workers* parties as 
early as 1905. First, the retarded development of Russian 
industry and the resulting comparatively subordinate situ- 
ation of Russian capitaliun as opposed to feudalism and 
Tsarism. Second, the fact that there was only a numerical- 
ly insignificant proletariat as compared urith the many 
millions of the peasantry. The Bolsheviki and Mensheviki 
were already agreed in 1905 that the Russian revolution 
would first afford a free opportunity for the development 
of capitalism. But while the Mensheviki drew the in- 
ference that the bourgeoisie should be entrusted with the 
conduct of the revolution, the Bolsheviki defended the 
view that the working class together with the peasantry 
must seize power, if the Russian revolution was to carry 
out thoroughly even so much as its bourgeois, democratic 
aims. The Bolsheviki therefore wanted to draw the peas- 
antry, not only the working class, into the struggle. Their 
conception of the function of the working class in the 
revolution was the first fundamentid difference between the 
Boliheviki and the MenshevikL 

As the revolution of 1905 was a failure, it had no 
opportunity to answer all the questions that were already 
at that epoch put up with absolute distinctness. But it 
has clearly shown the way to the only possible answers; 
it was a move in the present direction. If in their severe 
struggles against the bourgeoisie, for their immediate de- 
mands, before and after the 1905 revolution, the workers 
were not sufficiently enlightened as to their relation to the 
bourgeoisie — ^the course of that revolution itself showed that 
the lx>urgeoi8ie in spite of Tsarist oppression, could be con- 
sidered only as a component part of the counter-revolution. 
In spite of its feigned opposition, it was an obedient and 
grateful slave of Tsarism; and as it was precisely the 
bourgeois capitalist policy that was largely responsible 
for the war, and as the bourgeoisie became after the over- 
throw of the Tsar the principal obstacle to an immediate 
conclusion of the war, the revolution of 1917 automatically 
became a revolution against the Russian bourgeoisie. 
It was this bourgeoisie — supported by the Social-Revolu- 
tionaries and Mensheviki — which vras opposed to the 
distribution of the soil, to the improvement of the situa- 
tion of the proletariat, because this ^'disorder** would 
impede the conduct of the war. Thus the struggle of 
the workers and the peasants simultaneously becomes a 
struggle against the war and against the bourgeoisie, which 
become two indissolubly connected conceptions. The 
question of Whether the bourgeoisie or the proletariat and 
peasantry should assume leadership in the revolution be- 
came the question of continuing or ending the war. Lenin 
and the Bolsheviki had understood this, while the Social- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviki had not. But here was 
the decisive factor in the further course of events which 
— as Radek splendidly shows— necessarily moved toward 
the dictatorsihp of the proletariat, constantly producing 
new forces out of its own circumstances. 

The formation of soldiers*, workers* and peasants* Soviets 
(Radek calls them '*the new factor not foreseen by Marx- 
ian analysis**) was only the consistent continuation of the 



revolution of 1905, the bridge passing from this revolu- 
tion to that of 1917. It is interesting to read that the 
Russian revolutionists did not see in the workers* sovieU 
of the revolution of 1905 the germs of the future organ- 
ized form of proletarian power, but only organizations of 
the struggle against the bourgeois govemmenL And one 
acquires a profound belief in the inevitability of historic 
evolution when one reads that the Russian workers or- 
iginally had no revolutionary purposes when they under- 
took to control production, but desired only an immediate 
improvement of their own condition materially. But» 
*in revolution the masses mature very quicldir'*— «nd the 
Russian workers who had placed the control of production 
in the hands of the factory committees, and the peasant 
masses, who in spite of the warnings of the MensheWki and 
the Social-Revolutionaries, drove the landed proprietors by 
force of arms from their estates — were inevitably 
pushed into a position where they had to break up the 
bourgeois republic and its bourgeois-Tsarist oppression 
apparatus, and to set up their own dictatorship. 

But Lenin and the Bolsheviki were not for a moment 
in doubt that Russia would not be capable alone of in- 
troducing Socialism. In 1917 Lenin ahready wrote, liter- 
ally: 

**The party of the proletariat can by no means under- 
take to introduce Socialism in the country of the petty 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry, before the great majority 
of the population has come to understand the necessity 
of the Socialist revolution.** 

The Russian revolution never pretended to be anything 
more than the "first beat of the European revolution**, 
and it therefore had a right to assume that it would not 
remain isolated and be exposed alone to the onslaughts 
of the capitalist world. The Russian revolution was not 
*'made by poor Marxists**; "it was an historic result** 
that could be denied only by the blindness of doctrinaires 
or the folly of Emigres blinded by class hatred. But the 
more it became clear that the revolution in other parts 
of Europe would not become victorious for some time, 
the more it was necessary for the victorious Russian revo- 
lution to undertake to solve its most burning problems 
alone for the moment. 

Radek then comes to the New Policy, which, as he 
points out, is new only in so far as its application has 
been impossible before this. As one of his proofs that 
the Bolsheviki, long before what the Mensheviki of the 
various shades are in the habit of calling "the bankruptcy 
of Communism**, were quite clear as to the fact that in 
an isolated Russia it was not possible to introduce Com- 
munism, and that a compromise policy would have to be 
pursued, Radek adduces an article written by him in jail 
in Berlin in December 1919, and printed in the Berlin 
edition of the Communist IrUematiojud under the pseudo- 
nym of "Struthahn**. In this article it is already pointed out 
that the world revolution is conquering capitalism not in 
the form of an "explosion** but in that of a ''disintegra- 
tion**; in other words, as a long process, and that Soviet 
Russia can therefore not evade the task of seddng and 
finding a modus vivendi vrith those states which remain 
capitalistic. "Already in the spring of 1918 the Soviet 
Government was faced with the question of economic 
compromises**, and it is well Imown that it left no stone 
unturned to arrive at a practical solution of this question. 
The Bolsheviki negotiated with the Mensheidki and the 
Social-Revolutionaries after the downfall of Kerensky, 
in order to arrive at a compromise, but in vain! The 
Bolsheviki knew from the start that socialization in agri- 
culture, as in all other fields, would be a long process, 
lasting generations in Russia, and from the very outset 
of their rule they therefore worked for a compromise with 
the peasantry. Likewise, they continually souf^t to find 
contact with world capital. "None who follows the 
history of the Russian revolution as a historian, not as a 
moralizing preacher, can help recognizing in the policy 
of the Bolsheviki a consistent line of conduct adapted tt 
necessity.** 

Already in the above mentioned article of December, 
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1919, Radek tried to give an answer to the "final ques- 
tion*': Whether the proletarian dictatorship can be main- 
tained simultaneoosly with a compromise with world cap- 
ital "What are the Umits of the economic concessions 
that Soviet Russia may make?** he asks in this article. 
"The limits that are set to the economic concessions that 
may be made by Soviet Russia to Entente capital are 
social in their nature. It is a matter in the first place 
of labor conditions, which must not be lower than the 
conditions of the rest of the proletariat, and it is also 
a matter of the ratio between die production of the con- 
cessioned ent^rises to the general economic plan of the 
Soviet Republic. The contracts must determine the pro- 
portion of production that is to go to the organized Russian 
economy'', etc., etc The Bolshevild were fdly aware of 
the dangers of this policy, but they could not do other- 
wise; moreover, they did not for a moment lose faith in 
world revolution. "But while the world revolution is being 
slowly but surely accomplished, as we may assume, con- 
sideration for the interests of foreign capitalism must not 
attain a compass or a duration that would threaten the 
mctual power of the proletariat. — ^We have decided to make 
concessions because we know that we shall be ultimately 
victorious." 

Radek set down these views in December, 1919, at a 
moment of decisive victories of the Red .^my, which is 
periiaps the best proof that the Bolshevik! did not pennit 
their eyes to be beclouded, by victories of any kind, to 
the real possibilities. They understood clearly that the 
greater portion of Russian industrial life would for a 
long time assume the form of a petty bourgeois produc- 
tion of commodities, and that in view of the tardy course 
of the world revolution compromises with world capital- 
ism would be inevitable. But the question forces itself 
upon us: why did the Soviet Government attempt to 
pursue a contnury policy until the spring of 1921? Radek 
cites the well known events of this period, showing that 
the Soviet Government had been forced by an uninter- 
rupted struggle, with internal as well as foreign counter- 
revolution, to deviate from its original plan. While the 
battle for the mere existence of the Soviet order was 
raging, there was no possibility of any compromise. It 
was impossible to yield to the bourgeoisie, wiUi whom the 
life and death struggle was going on, the means of pro- 
duction that were the basis of its economic power. It 
was impossible— owing to the fact that the necessary 
apparatus had not been perfected— to obtain from the 
peasantry the foodstuffs necessaiv for a prosecution of 
the war, in the form of a natural tax. "It was a policy 
of war and victory. And as it was not possible lor us 
to be victorious otherwise, and as we were victorious by 
this course, we may see that history has pronounced its 
verdict on our mediods. And this verdict says: This 
course was not an error; it was the course of victory! 
Is it maintained that in the course of years of severe 
struggle errors were committed? Lenin and the Bolsheviki 
are the last to deny or embellish this fact. "Just as it 
would be ridiculous to deny that in battle we made many 
errors, so it would be ridiculous to deny that our ideology, 
isolated from life, very often transformed the temporary and 
transitory measures of our policy into a system that 
began to influence the measures and prolong them further, 
beyond the necessary period." 

The introduction of the new economic policy coincided 
with the signing of the Russo-English Trade Agreement, 
and with the putting down of the Kronstadt insurrection — 
two events that are connected not only in date but in their 
cause. The Kronstadt event — ^which Radek calls "an 
echo of a profound fermentation in the masses of the 
peasantry" — ^was a warning signal that the new course 
might not longer be delayed. But again the economic 
plans of the Bolsheviki were to a great extent frustrated 
by the Polish war and the simultaneous attack of Wrangel. 
"At the beginning of 1921 it became dear that economic 
reconstruction would be a slow matter at best." 

Radek then gives a short description of the difference 
between the former policy of requisition and the new 
policy of natural tax, which led to concessions to the urban 
bourgeoisie and to the revival of middle and petty 



industry. The petty and middle enterprises are leased 
to workers' cooperatives, as well as to private persons. 
In addition, in order to attract foreign machinery, con- 
cessions are granted. By this policy of course, a petty 
bourgeois class is formed, which is joined by the resuscitat- 
ing petty and middle bourgeoisie of the cities. "The 
foreign concession capital is the great capitalist class." 
These new class formations of course conceal many dangers. 
They are counterbalanced by the fact that state power is in 
the hands of the proletariat. The peasant to be sure will 
work the land "freely", but the soil remains nationalized, 
which will prevent the formation of great landed estates. 
The industrial enterprises will be only leased and will re- 
main therefore under state control. The fact that the 
proletariat also controls the means of transportation is of 
great importance in its rule over the entire economic life 
of the country. 

No doubt Russia, independent of the outcome of the 
Genoa and Hague Conferences, will encounter new diffi- 
culties. The paths of the Russian revolution will pass 
through many danger zones as yet unexplored by any 
Marxian, in which the Bolsheviki will have to depend 
alone on their revolutionary instincts, and on their tactical 
skill, of which they have so often given brilliant indica- 
tions. But precisely the conduct of the Russian delega- 
tions at Genoa and The Hague has again proved to us 
that these paths — uneven and winding though they may 
be under the pressure of circumstances— always remain 
the paths of the Russian revolution and never deviate from 
the interests of the Russian and the world proletariat. 
Radek shows in his pamphlet not only why the paths of 
the Russian revolution even after Genoa had to lead to the 
table around iriiich the greatest enemies to the world 
proletariat were seated, but also that this path will ulti- 
mately lead to the victory of the world proletariat. 

Eugene Paul (Prague) 



H. G. WELLS: Washington and the Riddle of Peace. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 312 pp. Qoth. 
1922. 

Although for Mr. Wells the existence of bourgeois and 
non-bourgeois writers must be just as much a phantom 
unredity as that of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
themselves, Mr. Wells is nevertheless a bourgeois writer. 

He is a bourgeois writer because he is capable of dis- 
posing of all the revolutionists by asking them to tell him 
just exactly what people constitute the proletariat, and of 
the entire socialist economics by satiricaUy applying the 
doctrine that the working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common "to a works foreman who is 
being taken in a train by an engine driver to see how the 
house he is having built for him by a building society 
is getting on", in order to prove that there is no such 
thing as employer and employed, and to declare that 
"the stuff (not his own writing but the doctrine) is sheer 
nonsense".* But the members of Mr. Wells' class were 
in great consternation and amazement when he proposed 
that the Russian Soviets should be left alone to develop 
freely. Mr. WeUs was uUerly incapable of understanding 
the Russian Revolution. With the mind of the average 
bourgeois he could do nothing better in Russia than be- 
moan the dead shops of Petrograd, so unlike those of 
Bond Street and Piccadilly in London, on a Sunday, 
"vrith the blinds neatly drawn down in a decorous^ deep 
and ready to wake up and begin again on Monday*', and 
the pleasant audience and the warm, brightly-lit places 
of some great city full of life and abundance. Mr. Wells 
expresses bimself and feels like a bourgeois. He has no 
economic interest in sustaining the communist govern- 
ment of Russia. How could he then propose that such 
a course be taken by the capitalist governments toward 
their common enemy, the bolsheviks? 

The answer to that question we shall find in this later 
book of Mr. Wells, Washington and the Riddle of Peace. 
Russia is often referred to, and one thing is made plain: 
that there is nothing at the bottom of this attitude of 

•In hi* RuuU in the Shadows. 
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Mr. Wells in favor of letting Riusia alone, except hit 
desire to be original. Qieap cleverness is at the founda- 
tion of his career, as it is at the bottom of the vogne 
of all bourgeois writers, and since he cannot be funda- 
mentally different from them he wants at least to save 
appearances. 

The book deals with the disarmament conference held 
at Washington, which has already been roundly de- 
nounced by the Soviet Government, and contains chiefly 
the opinions, political and general, of Mr. Wells, which 
are considerably less valuable than those, published re- 
cently, of Anatole France. It is full of petty bourgeois 
solicitude for the way the world is going, and pious, 
worn-out wishes. Here is a good sample: *Think of a 
morning when the newspaper has mainly good nevrs, of 
things discovered, of fine things done; think of the 
conmion day of a oonmion citizen in a world where 
debt is no longer a universal burthen, where there is con- 
stant progress and no retrogression, where it is the normal 
thing to vralk out of a beautiful house into a clean and 
splendid street, to pass and meet happy and interesting 
adults instead of aged children obsessed by neglected 
spites and jealousies and mean anxieties, to go to some 
honorable occupation that helps the world forward to 
a still greater <md finer life."** 

It is not Art Ifoung's poor fish who is speaking, but 
the prophet H. G. Wells, the bourgeois demi-god, who 
had just previously discovered, while in Russia, that the 
crude Marxist philosophy which divides all men into 
bourgeoisie and proletariat (not into gods and ordinary 
mortals) and which sees all social life as a stupidly 
simple class war (not as a sour dream) , had no knowledge 
of the conditions necessary for the collective mental life, 
and that the Russian Soviet Government is an amateurish 
sort of government, profoundly ignorant and amazingly 
incompetent, while the bolsheviks are extremely unex- 
perienced men. Another phantom unreality Mr. Wells 
may learn to appreciate is that there are also two kinds 
of experience, bourgeois and revolutionary, and that, in 
the latter field, intdlectual exiles and comparatively illi- 
terate manual workers from the United States have a lot 
of experience. 

It must be comparatively easy to become a god in 
bourgeois society. Bourgeois society enjoys the produc- 
tion of these writers, artists and savants, they never fail 
to take the exercise of applauding them; is it not a pitiful 
sight to behold our poor creative artists so much stimulated 
by such cheer that they are afraid, as of death itself, to 
dispense with it? All the bourgeoisie requires, in ex- 
change for gross remuneration and the title to immortal- 
ity, is the art pf comfortably petting its distended but 
complacent belly. That takes a little skill, which one 
may acquire by practice, as is indicated by the increas- 
ingly numerous ads that one sees in most of the magazines 
issued in this counhy, which, contrary to what some main- 
tain (that it is artistically undeveloped), produces the 
highest expression of a fully developed bourgeois art and 
literature in the western world (any other nation attain- 
ing same stage of capitalistic development will produce 
the same sort of literature). 

Therefore, being the product of a full belly and of 
nothing else, bourgeois art is strictly contemplative. Only 
then is the artist appreciated when he contemplates or sings 
of that which exists. When he tries to use his art for 
the transformation of reality, he fails miserably, because 
society is not interested in his efforts. Art and literature, 
and even science to a great extent, in bourgeois society, 
are a sort of amusement. (Consequently, their most striking 
characteristic is superfluity, a mellifluous coupling of 
words and nothing else. That is the standard by which 
bourgeois critics measure the works they examine— the 
degree of amusement those works are capable of produc- 
ing. J. Basile. 



A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

We have received the communication, which is 
printed below. We give the writer's initials only: 

Dear Sirs: 

In view of the fact that fourteen Revolutionists have 
been condemned to death, and in view of the fact that the 
Soviet Government upholds capital punishment, I feel 
in duty bound to withdraw my sympathy with a move- 
ment which has failed to carry out in practice the prin- 
ciples of human brotherhood. Please erase my name 
from your list of subscribers and oblige 
Yours truly, 

L. L. 

Our correspondent forgets that the ^'principles 
of human brotherhood" are quite inapplicable in 
periods of civil war — or else they would spell the 
doom of the party applying them. We wonder 
whether he would object to the use of Red soldiers 
in battle against the invading enemies of the last 
few years? And does he think that those who 
planned the assassinations of responsible leaders 
in the battle with imperialism were less reprehens- 
ible than the invading imperialists? Think it 
over, reader, and also, remember that these sen- 
tences will be carried out only if the Social- 
Revolutionaries persist in their counter-revolu- 
tionary work. 

UKRAINIAN AND POLISH GOODS 

Moscow, July 28. — ^The **Merkantil Company" 
in Warsaw has offered to deliver to the Kiev de- 
partment of the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade a large order of Upper Silesian coal. This 
would solve the problem of the fuel supply for the 
Sdolbimovo-Berdichev-Proskurov-Zhmerinka rail- 
road line. The firm has declared its readiness to 
accept manganese and iron ores in payment. 



TRAINING WORKERS FOR 
COOPERATIVES 

Moscow, July 27. — ^An institute for the training 
of organizers and instructors for cooperatives has 
been founded in Moscow. In order to be admitted 
to the Institute the applicant must have completed 
secondary school or a course in a workers' uni- 
versity. 



NOTE ON •♦BOOKS REVIEWED" 

The next issue of Soviet Russia will have reviews of 
recent books received from Russia. 

**ItaUe« are the Rerlewer**. — ^Ed. 



The Next Issue of 

Soviet Russia 

will again have 32 pages^ In the present 
issue, which has only 24 pages, we have been 
obliged to omit several things that would have 
been of great interest to our readers, and that 
will be printed instead in the next number 
dated September 15. Among these new items 
are: *The Encyclopedia Britannica on the 
Russian Revolution" — "Peter Kropotkin^ — 
an instalment from Underground Russia, by 
Stepniak. 

At All Newsstands y Fifteen Cents. 
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Friends of Soviet Russia 

National office. 
201 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Statement "A** 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From date of organixation, August 9, 1921 to June 30, 1922. 

The INCOME of the National OflBce is received chiefly from Local F. S. R. Conferences and Workers* 
Organizations. Receipts are issued for income received. Receipt Nos. 1 to 10560 for income received to 

May 31, have been previously reported in detail, a total of r .$672,265.10 

Receipt Nos. 10561 to 11436 for income received during April are reported in detail in our oflBcial 

organ, "Soviet Russia**, dated July 1 and 15, 1922, a total of General $32,27957 

Tool Drive 1,113.50 33393.07 

Total received and acknowledged $705,658.17 

The above income was deposited in a bank accotmt, and before it was withdrawn for relief purposes there 
was received from the bank INTEREST amounting to 878.96 

Making a TOTAL INCOME of $706,537.13 

From which must be DEDUCTED the following items: 

(1) Remittances received as contributions v^ch the bank refused to honor (Receipt Nos. 
1, 214, 2820, 3732, 3959, 4070, 4293, 4450, 5956, 6139, 6877, 8534, 6394, 8956, 8872, 9826, 
10717, 10507, 10619, 11251,4327) $1,2^1.25 

(2) Remittance addressed "Soviet Russia** received by us in error (Receipt Nos. 1900 and 

5000) 4(2.94 

(3) Exchange and discount on checks received 9.13 

(4) Expenses incurred and charged to National Office by Locals 270.93 

(5) Lawyer's fees and bail premium for Local workers arrested for making appeals .. 1,225.00 2,789.25 

Leaving the INCOME RECEIVED BY NATIONAL OFFICE $703,747.88 

HOW THE FUNDS AND CLOTHES WERE COLLECTED: 

In order to assist Locals and Workers' Organizations to collect funds and clothes the National Office 
sent speakers throughout the country, published advertisements and literature and supplied buttons 
for sale and contribution lists for miJdng appeals to individuals. The amount of money which the 
National Office spent for this purpose is explained in Statement **W* below. The National Office could 
charge most of this amount to Locals making them pay for speakers* services and expenses and for 
literature distributed in their territory, although that would mean a lot more office work, more book- 
keeping. It is better for every one to know how much the National Office spends to help Locals— 
probably less than the Locals would spend for the same speakers and literature if they incurred 
those expenses themselves. But because this money was spent to help Locals and Workers' Organiza- 
tions raise the money which they sent to the National Office it is deducted from the amount which 
they sent in order to show how much the income received by the National Office amounts to after 
deducting all expenses paid by Locals and all publicity and appeal expenses paid by the Nadonal 

Office, Thus: Publicity and appeal Expenses paid by National Office 81300.79 

^■^•— ■— ^^— ^— 
Leaving INCOME received by National Office LESS COST OF COLLECTING FUNDS AND 

CLOTHES $621,947.09 

EXPENSES: 
In order to carry on the work of receiving funds, valuables and clothes, making appeals, and spend- 
ing the money for relief, the National Office needs a secretary, office employees and a business office. 
The expenses paid for these needs are explained in Statement ^'C" below. They represent $4.23 for 
each $100 of funds remaining after deducting the cost of appealing for funds and clothes. They 
amount to 26^22.10 

Leaving a balance AVAILABLE FOR RELIEF of Soviet Russia of $595,624.99 

Most of this amount has already been SPENT FOR RELIEF, as follows: 

Food Shipments, direct $ 2,185.73 

** American Federated Russian Famine Relief (Committee, purchasing agent for F. S. R. 

for food and equipment 455,140.12 

Tool Drive Purchases: Tractor . . : lOOOXX) 

Remitted to Arbeoter Hilfe— Auslands Komite, Berlin (The Workers Aid— Foreign (Com- 
mittee) < 54,78750 

Manufacture of 1000 dresses by donated labor of I. L. G. W. U 2,288.94 

Freight, express, trucking, warehouse, packing, cartage and shipping charges on old 

clothes contributed 8,052.75 

Federated, International and Russian Conference Expenses 14,682^ 538,137.87 

Leaving a BALANCE ON HAND of $ 57,487.12 

**From the date of or^nization to May 31, 1922, each $100 of relief funds received by the Ameri- 
can Federated Russian Famine Relief (Committee from the Friends of Soviet Russia and other organiza- 
tions was expended for the following purposes: 

Office Expense $ 1.00 

Extending its affiliations 2.00 

ReHef 97.0Q 
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Which 18 mostly in CASH ready to be spent for RELIEF but is also represented partly by other 
ASSETS to be used for raising funds or FOR EXPENSES of the business office, as follows: 

Cash in Bank ^ $50^730 

Petty Cash on Hand IfiOlM 

Adrances to Publications — for adyertising, translation and publishing 1354.65 

Adranoes to Speakers 544^7 

Office Furniture and Equipment (Cost) 1,960^ 

Deposits for Electricity, Gas and Lease 145.00 

Books, purchased for sale, less sales 3,213.32 

Rtsenre for TrmYeling Expenses 1,000.00 

$57,487.12 

Statement "B" 
PUBLICITY AND APPEAL EXPENSES 
From Date of Organuation^ August 9, 1921 to June SO, 1922, 

•Wages: 

Speakers and Organizers $ 8,885.70 

Addressers 4,457.92 

Publicity: Writers, Transbtor, Movie Director l,400iW 

Traveling — Speakers and Organizers 12^16.49 

Postages 8,66734 

Information Service 7436 

Envelopes and Wrappers 1356.95 

Official Organ "Soviet Russia-— Subsidy 6,400.00 

Bulletins and financial Reports printed and distributed 1,480.18 

Advertisements 15»764;98 

Leaflets and folders printed and distributed 5,612148 

Posters, window cards, etc • 948.00 

Motion Picture and Stereopticon Equipment 5,247.70 

Cuts, mats, cartoons, etc 11,637.73 

Racial and Language Sections preliminary expenses 1375.00 

Organizations supplies, lists, buttons, etc 5,67928 

Printing pamphlets and cards for sale 1,784.90 

83,489i)l 
Less Sale of Pamphlete and Cards 1.688.22 

TOTAL $ 81300.79 

*Maximum rate of wages is $40 per week. 

BUSINESS OFFICE EXPENSES 
From Date of Organisation, August 9, 1921 to June SO, 1922. 

•Wages: 

Secretory $ 2,000.00 

Office Staff 16,200.00 

Office Rent 1,295j00 

Office Space — Fittings, alterations, maintenance, cleaning, light and heat 1,145.43 

Office Furniture Rent 20.00 

Office Supplies, etc 1338^ 

Printing and Stationery 1,605.75 

Telegrams 59836 

Telephone 219.18 

Outside *phone calls, carfares, etc , 253.73 

Auditor's charges 1,145.10 

TOTAL $ 26322.10 

*Maxhmum rate of wages is $40 per week. 

Certificate 
AUDITOR*S CERTIFICATE 

I have examined the accounts of the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia, New York, N. Y^ 
for the p^od from the date of organization, August 9, 1921 to June 30, 1922, a period of nearly eleven months. 

I received all the information and explanations I demanded. Any contributor not receiving both an official 
receipt and a published acknowledgment of his contribution should communicate with me. Valuables received to 
be sold for the fund, but not yet sold, are not included in the above stotement. Qothes and other necessaries 
received for shipment are not included. Expenses have been paid promptly, but expenses incurred and not paid 
are not included. 

The above statements, **A**, **B'* and '*C*, are of the National Office only and are not consolidated to include 
receipts and disbursements of affiliated locals. Remittances from locals on acdbunt of net income are included. 
Locals are responsible to their own contributors for the acknowledgment and disposition of funds collected. 

In my opinion the above stotements, "A", **B'' and "C are drawn up to present a true and correct view of 
the cash transactions for the period and of the state of the funds as at the close of the period. 
20 Nassau Street, (Signed) J. B. COLLINGS WOODS, 

New York, N. Y. Chartered Accountant. 

August 8, 1922. 
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From American Workers to Russian Workers 



Up to July 31, 1922, seventeen (17) ships, containing 
relief food, machinery and other supplies from American 
workers for Russian workers, have left New York, hound 
for Soviet Russia. The following is a report of the ship- 
ments made by the American Federated Russian Famine 
Relief G)mmittee on these 17 vessels. 

It must be noted that the Friends of Soviet Russia fur- 
nished nearly ninety-seven and one half per cent (97% %) 
of the funds for the purchase and forwarding of these goods 
through the Federated Cmnmittee. 

Besides the 17 shipments from New York, ten (10) 
shipments have been made separately by F. S. R. branches 
along the Pacific coast. These are listed below at the end, 
but, due to the fact that shipping papers have been sent 
abroad for handling, details are not available at the mo- 
ment of making up this report. 

This report does not include relief material forwarded 
through the Federated (Committee by various other organ- 
izations as distinct consignments in their own respective 
names. 

The clothing and shoes were almost all obtained by 
house to house collection, so that the given value does 
not represent an expenditure by the Federated G)mmittee. 
The articles vrere all put into first-class condition and re- 
paired and the assigned value represents a very con- 
servative estimate. 

Shipments prefixed vrith an asterisk (*) have been 
listed as received in Soviet Russia in the officidly printed 
Bulletin issued under date of July 5, 1922, at Berlin, 
Germany, by the Central Office of the Workers Interna- 
tional Russian Famine Relief G)mmittee, with which the 
Friends of Soviet is affiliated. 



♦1. SS. **MARGUS-— Sailed Oct. 15, 1921, from New 
York for Petrograd: 

2,040 cases Milk 116,280 lbs.— $10,000 

60 - Oiocolate 7300 "— 1,277 

244 - Cocoa 59,110 -— 2,291 

8,056 sacks Wheat Flour 1,127^40 " — 34,286 

6,200 " Com Flour 868,000 " — 14,582 



2,179,030 lbs.— 62,436 
FVeight, Insurance & Brockerage 10,966 



$73,402 



•2. 



SS. "ELSAZIER-— Sailed Oct. 
York for Petrograd. 

l^OOsacksCom Flour 

20 cases Naroossan 

1,020 " Condensed Milk .... 

150 tubs Lard 

107 cases Fat Backs 

30 tubs Oleomargarine 

112 barrels Corned Beef 

550 " Cocoa 

1,600 sacks Com Grits 

2,036 " RoUed Oato 

2,400 " Com Meal 

470 cases Bacon 

2302 sacks Beans 

8 cases Drugs & Qothing .. 



27, 1921, from New 



252,000 

3,900 

56,100 

64,589 

71,639 

13,235 

40380 

134,206 

224,000 

223,960 

235,200 

47,000 

226,668 

1,108 



lb»-$ 4,234 

"— 7,200 

"— 5,000 

"— 6,167 

"— 5,600 

**— 1,708 

-— 1344 

"— 5,414 

"— 3.707 

"— 6327 

"— 3.881 

" — 4,728 

"— 6,233 

"— 2,000 



1394,485 lbs.— $63343 
Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 8,907 



$72,450 



SS. "WESTPORT^— Sailed Nov. 22, 1921, from New 
York for Reval: 

243 tubs Lard 109.680 lbs.— $10318 

85 cases Smoked Butts 51.019 -— 4.480 

65 " Pork Sides 52362 "— 2,688 

2,450 " Condensed Milk .... 137,200 "— 1,625 



540 sacks Beans 122377 "— 3,059 

3,200 *' Com Grito 448,000 "— 6,272 



910338 lbs.— 38,642 
Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 3,914 



$42356 
SS. "GASCONIER"— Sailed Nov. 30, 1921, from New 
York for Reval: 

5 boxes Ford Bodies 14,450 lbs.— $ 

5 ** Track Chassis 21,250 ** — 

5 " Ford Sedans 14,900 " — 



50,600 lbs.— $15,400 
Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 2,148 



$17348 
•5. SS. "EASTERN COAST*— Sailed Dec. 24, 1921, from 
New York for Reval: 

4300sacksCom Grits 672,000 lbs.— $ 9,475 

3,200 - RoUed Oats 353,280 " 9304 

2300 ** Lima Beans 208,108 -— 4,943 

1,091 barreb Cocoa 225,750 " — 5,941 

4,210 cases Condensed Milk .... 235,760 *" — 19,998 

210 •* Fat Backs 140,213 " — 10377 

lease Drugs 107 "— 115 

21 cases Motion Picturo Films 

and Projectors 3,268 ** — 7,203 

57 - Qothing & Shoes .. 19,128 " — 19,150 



1357,614 lbs.-^$86,706 
Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 9,029 



$95,735 
♦6. SS. "GASCONIER"— Sailed Jan. 25, 1922, from New 
York for Reval: 

94 cases Qothing 30,974 lbs.— $37,910 

32 packages Zwiebach 2360 " — 828 



Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 



33334 lbs.— $38,738 



817 



$39355 
SS. "EASTERN CROSS"— Sailed Jan. 25, 1921, from 
New York for Reval: 

22 cases Qothing & Shoes . . 7,655 lbs.— $ 8,400 
lease Drugs 70 "— 50 



7,725 lbs.— $ 8,450 
Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 198 

$8,648 

♦8. SS. "EASTERN STAR"— Sailed Feb. 2, 1922, from 
New York for Reval: 

14 cases Qothing & Food .. 4360 lbs.— $ 4.460 
319 " Fat BaBcks 213,406 " — 14331 



217,966 lbs.— $18,991 
Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 1,153 

$20,044 

•9. SS. "ELZASIER"— Sailed Feb. 17, 1922, from New 
York for Reval: 

2,700 cases Evaporated Milk . . 172.800 lbs.— $ 9,990 

5,176 sacks Com Grits 724.640 " — 10.000 

12 cases Qothing & Food . . 5,160 " — 3,450 



•10. 



902,600 lbs.— $23,440 
Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 3,245 

$26,685 

SS. "ROCKAWAY PARK"— SaUed Mar. 8, 1922, 
from New York for Reval: 
190 bales Qothing & Shoes . . 77,840 lbs.— $47,900 
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10 bags Cereals 945 - — 60 

6 cases Groceries 2,710 ** -- 475 

81,495 lbs.-f48,435 
Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 1*305 

$49,740 

11. ,SS. "REDONO"— SaUed Apr. 11, 1922, from New 
York for Reral: 

2,500 cases Condensed Milk ... 140,000 lbs.— 110,000 

90 - Fat Backs 50,079 "-4327 

343 bags Farina 48,020 "— 1,985 

190 cases Fat Backs 122,465 "-10^71 

260 bales Qothing & Shoes .. 100^15 " — 30^00 

1 barrel Salted Pork 350 " — 75 

1 •* Soap 110 -- 10 

13 bags Cereals 1,225 ** — 130 

9 cases Canned Goods 3,150 "— 473 

1,225 bags Wheat Flour 171,500 *' — 4,628 

637,464 lbs.— 182399 

Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 4,627 

187326 

♦12. SS. •'WESTPORT— Sailed Apr. 16, 1922, from New 
York for Reval: 
63 bales Qothing & Shoes .. 25,000 lbs.— $12,460 

12 bags Cereals 1.200 " — 120 

4 cases Canned Goods 1550 - — 130 

lease Drugs 235 -— 200 

27.985 lbs.— $14910 
Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 406 

$13316 

•13. SS. -BELVEDERE"— SaUed May 8, 1922, from New 
York for Reval: 

137 bales Qothmg & Shoes . . 60305 lbs.— $30350 

9 cases Dried Bread 2,420 ** — 245 

3 bags Cereals 300 -— 30 

9 bags Flour 1360"— 120 

2 cases Drugs 415 " — 350 

32 cases Canned Goods .... 11330 - — 1.725 

10,166 bags Wheat Flour 1300,000 " — 31,600 

1376,030 lbs.— $64320 
Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 5345 

$69365 

14. SS. "LATYIA"— Sailed May 10, 1922, from New 
York for libau: 
Equipment for F. S. R. Agricultural Unit, as iollowB: 
20 Large Tractors pulling sixty 14-inch Plows, 

1 Small Tractor, 

2 Ford Automobiles, 

10 ten-foot Double Disc Harrows, 
10 Smoothing Harrows, 

10 Soil Packers, 

14 Eleven-foot Disc Seed Drills, 

Complete Machine Shop for repair of tractors, 
including large lathe, acetylene welding outfit, 
drills, forge, etc. 
Food, medical supplies, tents, beds, camp furnish- 
ings, etc., for 11 workers. 
Electric Generator with service wire and lights 
for camp. 
12,000 feet of Educational Film, 
4,000 feet of Raw Film, 

1 Motion Picture Camera. 
Total gross weight of shipment 377379 lbs. 

Total cost, including crew expenses $58375 

Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 1375 

$60,450 
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•15. SS. -POLONIA"— SaUed May 17, 1922, from New 
York for Libau: 

Note: The following material is part of equip- 
ment for Agricultural Unit and was to go 
on the "Latioa**, but reached New York 
too late. Value, etc included in figures 
for "Latw". 

4 cases Electric Light Blaterials . .832 lbs. 

1 box Tractor ParU )g^ u 

2 boxes Auto ParU ) 

Note: Expenditures for Agricultural Unit are itemized in 
report of Federated Committee published in the 
August Ist issue of "Soviet Russia**. 

16. SS. "ROCKAWAY PARK"— Sailed June 27, 1922, 
from New York for Reval: 
32 bales Qothing & Shoes. . . . 13325 lbs.— $ 7310 

5 bags Com & Beans 445 ** — 50 

lease Canned Goods .... 435 « — 60 

1 " Tools 200 "- 100 

14,405 lbs.— $ 7,720 
Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 244 

$7,964 

17. SS. "EASTERN STAR" Safled July 31. 1922, 

from New York for Petrograd: 

9399 bags Seed Rye (for Agricultural Unit)— $27,140 

2 Oliver Plows .. ** " - — 140 
2 Fordson Tractora - ** - — 910 
1 Threshing Mach. ** " " — 1*130 

27 bales Qothing 11,750 lbs.— 5,400 

3cases Tools 425 "— 300 

IbagCereals 70!!— ,i2 

lease Groceries 510 -— 140 

$35,170 
Freight, Insurance & Brokerage 4,779 

$39949 
TOTAL GROSS VALUE OF 17 Shipmenu $725*433 



SHIPMENTS BY F. S. R. BRANCHES 
ON PACIFIC COAST 

From San Francisco, Cal.: 

•SS. "MINNESOTA-— Sailed Dec 31, 1921. 

93 cases Qothing & Food ..11,780 lbs..... $2300 
SS. -VIRGINIA"— Sailed Mar. 17, 1922. 

Qothing & Food 
SS. 'TEXAN"— SaUed Apr. 7, 1922. 

Qothing & Food 
•SS. "KENTUCKLAN"— SaHed May 19, 1922. 

25 cases Qothing 5,640 lbs. 

1 barrel Shoes 55 - 

8 sacks Wheat 815 - 

From Los Angeles, Cal.: 

SS. -MINNESOTA-— Sailed Feb. 5„ 1922. 

1 case Sho«» ) ^j^ lbs.... .$1,000 

8 cases Qothmg . . ) 
SS. "FLRIDA-— SaUed Mar. 15, 1922. 

Qothing 
SS. -ALASKAN-— 
Qothing 

From Portland, Ore.: 

♦SS. "KENTUdOAN-— Sailed May 10, 1922. 
Qothing & Food 
From Vancouver, B. C Canada: 

SS. "MOERDLIK-— Sailed June 13, 1922. 

4 bales Qothing 
1 case Soap 

5 cases Canned Goods 

A complete report of shipments from the Pacific coast 
win be made in the near tuture. Pacific coast branches 
remit funds to national oflBce. The Pacific shipments 
consist of material collected locally, not purchased. 
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Relief Contributions, August 1-15 

The following abbrevUoiami me used: F. S. C^ Fmnime Scout Gubs; F. S. R^ Friends of Soviet Rusm; RC, 
Roll Call contribution; TD, Tool Drive contribution; W. S. tad D. B. F^ Workmen's Sick and Death Benefit Fund. 
The total for August will appear in the September 15 issue of Soviet Russia. 



Rte, No, 



Contributors 



AimouMt 



12116 J. lUpUn. RC, AthabMca. 
CuiaiU 5.00 

12117 P. Kaplon. AC. AthabMca, 
Caiuda S.00 

12118 T. Rabakon, RC, AthabMca. 
Canada S.00 

12119 Mat Akmithecs, RC, Kenodu. 

Wia. 10.00 

12120 D. Solobay, TD, Timmina. Ont. S.00 

12121 J. Loboda. RC, Sebamacber. 

Oat. 5.00 

12122 1. Sidonoff. RC, Pittabnrgfa. 

P« 2.00 

12125 D. Didocka. TD, WeatriUe, Dl. 1.00 

12124 W. Monton. RC, Sydney. NS 1.00 

12125 W. Yonko. RC, WaabiaTon. 

OUa 1.00 

12126 RttMian Brancb. WP. UaU & 

RC, Pittaburgb. Pa 22JI5 

12127 J. Wolkon. RC, Timmina. Ont. 16.44 

12128 Tb. Tallay. RC, Utica. N.Y. 15.29 

12129 D. Sbomoricb. RC, Pittaburgb. 

P*. 6.50 

12130 J. L«onenia. RC, Galreetoa, 

Te« 1.50 

12131 H. Collins. TD, Pbila.. Pa. 5.00 

12132 T. P. Huff. TD, San Antonio. 

Tex. 5.00 

121SS Workmen's Circle. 150, NYC S4.00 

12134 Picnic. Utica. N. Y 2SJ5 

12135 FSR Brancb. Mt. VemoB, 

Waab lOJO 

12136 FSC No. 4, CRC, CoIL. WH- 
mington. Del 6.27 

12137 Max Strana, N. Y. C. 100.00 

12138 T. P. Merry. TD, M^AOmf, 

Cal 50.00 

12139 Max Kantor. Coll.. TD, Mobe- 

gan Uke. N. Y 85.00 

12140 J. G. Bendiick, TD, Taeeoa. 

Waab 25.00 

12141 Cob-tree Flaniab Farmera. TD, 
Ladysmitb. B. C 25.00 

12142 FSC No. 69. Edgemere. L. I. 17.00 

12143 V. Bmna. CoU. TD, Sbazpo- 

bnrg. Pa 10.00 

12144 Mrs. A. UtUe. TD, Dorer. NJ 5.00 

12145 E. M. Standiah. TD, Oakland. 

Cal 5.00 

12146 Y. Damjanae. TD, Seetde. 

Waab 8.00 

12147 T. v. Koaakovicb. TD, Seattle. 
Waab. 8.00 

12148 T. R. Parennin. TD, Seattle. 

Waab 1.00 

12149 Cbrii Eles. TD, Seattle. Waab. 1.00 

12150 A. Cbase. RC, Waabington. DC 5.00 

12151 P. Eckea. Loa Angelea. CaL 5.00 

12152 C. H. Becker. TD, Ft. Wayne. 

Ind 2.00 

12153 J. Sooe. Canton. 1.00 

12154 J. G. MiUer. CoU.. TD, NYC 21.25 

12155 FSR Brancb. Gary. Ind 77.20 

12156 Wm. Bender. RC, Brooklyn 2.50 

12157 H. NeUon. Bay Oty. Waab. 2.00 

12158 Anonymooa. TD, Dixon. lU. 1.00 

12159 S. Rom. CoU.. Brooklyn. N.Y. 2.00 

12160 Kari Ertl. CoU.. TD, Harrey, 

m- 8J5 

12161 FSR Brancb. AC, Waabington, 

D. C 150.00 

12162 E. A. Starbnck. TD, WaUing- 

ford. Conn. 10.00 

12163 J. Kaaania. RC, Detroit. Micb. 7.00 

12164 Cbaa. Beyer. TD, N. Y. C... 1.00 

12165 CanceUed. 

12166 FSC No. 121. N. Y. C 80.65 

12167 FSR Brancb. Litbnanian Sec- 
tion. Brooklyn, N. Y 1.8na9 

12168 H. G. Grabam, TD, DUopoUe. 

m 5J0 

12169 C. Weingartea, CoU. TD, Lob 
Angelea. CaL 7J0 

12170 Cbaa. Palniter, TD, Stoneboro, 

Pa IM 

12171 FSR Brancb, RC, MUwankee, 

Wia. 50.89 

12172 M. Kalaer. RC, N. Y. C... 6JS 

12173 Geiaia Broa.. CoU. Paolo fl- 
carrotta. Perfetto, Tampa. Fbu 12.20 

12174 S. Zura. Port Artbar, Ont 96 
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12175 

12176 
12177 

12178 
12179 
12180 
12181 
12182 
12183 

12184 
12185 

12186 
12187 
12188 
12189 
12190 

12191 

12192 

12193 
12194 
12195 
12196 
12197 
12198 
12199 

12200 
12201 
12202 
12203 

12204 

12205 

12206 

12207 
12208 

12209 

12210 



12211 

12212 

12213 
12214 

12215 
12216 

12217 
12218 

12219 
12220 

12221 
12222 
12223 

12224 
12225 

12226 
12227 
12228 
12229 
12230 
12231 

12232 

12233 
12234 

12235 
12236 
12237 



15.00 
1.00 

3.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.503.96 
50.00 



Finnlab Sodaliat Local. Owen, 

Wia. 

J. Mauacb. RC, N. Y. C 

M. SaTaatenak. TD, Pittaburgb. 

Pa 

CanceUed. 

O. Abola. Daiaytown. Pa.... 
H. Murpby. Daisytown. Pa... 
J. Pilta. TD, Weaterly. R. I. 
G.CScbicbter. St. Lonia. Mo. 
FSR Brancb, TD, RC, Cbieago. 

m 

FSR Brancb. Erie, Pa 

W. E. Robert. TD, Harrey. 

La. 5.00 

A. Peakman. TD, Sheldon. U. 5.00 
L. Frederick. TD, Sheldon. la. 5.00 
R. Fredericb. TD, Sheldon. la. 2.50 

F. Fitcber. RC, N. Y. C 1.50 

Mra. W.A.DaTiaon. Port Stan- 
ley. Waab. 2.00 

Karl Talent, CoU. TD, Weat 

Keene. N. H 27.00 

M.Kuaik. CoU. TD, San Pedro. 

Cal 11.00 

B. Wagner. TD, Buffalo. N. Y. 1.00 
P. Lenaky. TD, Bnifala, N.Y. 6.50 
S. Smigelaky. TD, Buffalo. NY 2.00 
P. Wonal. TD, Buffalo. NY .50 
M. A. Leabuk. HurleyriUe. NY 1.50 
FSR Brancb, Buffalo. N. Y. 50.00 
E. Baum. Buffalo. N. Y. )tbru 

F S R.) 25.00 

M. A. Kempf*. "fi. Edgewater 25.00 
Cbaa. Bowie. Victoria. B. C. 5.00 

J. Creidenbetg. N. Y. C 3.00 

W. W. Comas, RC, Sacra- 
mento, CaL • ^00 

J. T. Stewart & P. R. DayU. 

TD, Veterana Home. Cal 2.00 

A. Laraon. TD, Port Arthur. 

Tex, 2.00 

Cbaa. Eiaenberg. TD, Rocbea- 

ter. N. Y l.« 

A. NItKb, TD, Rocbeater. NY 1.00 
R. Boeeker. TD, Rocbeater. 

N. Y !•» 

Wm. Guatke. TD, Rocbeater, 

N. Y 1.W 

M. A. Rothmund, TD, in mem- 
ory of B. M. R.. Rochester, 

N. Y l-OO 

R. V. Warner. TD, St. Paul, 

Minn Iw 

Ben Leirinaon. TD, Chicago, 

ni 2.00 

Sam Croft. TD, Houston, Tex. 2.00 
A. & E. Hcikkila, TD, Floren- 

ton, Minn '^ 

L. 0*DeU. Loa Angelea. Cal. 30.00 
W S & D B F No. 239. TD, 

OaUand. Cal •• IJ-W 

M. H. Beada. TD, Berea. O. 5.00 

A * E Heikkila. TD, Floren- 

ton. Minn. j^ 

C. Brigga. N. Y. C 275 

S. P. Finniab Brancb. RC, 

Buffalo. N. Y 13.00 

Ida Sheinbaum. TD, N. Y. C 5.00 
Wm. Inlander, TD, Brooklyn 1.00 
Anonymona, TD, Loa Angelea, 

Cal 21.60 

FSC No. 76. Detroit, Micb. 15.40 
FSC No. 9. CRC, CoU. Aabu- 

bula. O ^'^ 

FSC No. 75, Detroit. Micb. 60.00 
T. Nakajlma. TD, N. Y. C. 1.00 
M. Nakamura. TD, N. Y. C. 1.00 

N. labiguro. TD, N. Y. C 1.00 

C. Knroaaka, TD, N. Y. C 2.00 
T. Jermol. CoU. TD, Jobnaton 

City, m 2.50 

F.Doaiagato. Coll. TD, Buffalo. 

N. Y 2.10 

J. Brann. RC, Hoquiam, Waab. 13.00 
Y. Dofanjoa. CoU. TD, Hat- 

ramak. Mich 9M 

Wm. E. Kern. Chicago. Dl... 3.00 
FSR Br. San Frandaco. Cal. 125.00 
Dr. L. Eloeeaer. San Frandaco, 
Cal WW 



/tee. No. 



Contributor$ 



12238 F. J. Ahbol, TD, FaU River 
Milla. CaL 10.00 

12239 M. Jacobs. TD, San Frandaco. 

Cal 5.00 

12240 John Crawford. CoU. TD, 
Phoenix. Aris. 14.50 

12241 M. Gaaparic. TD, San Fran- 
daco. CaL 2.00 

12242 P. Jankow. RC, Kenoeba. Wia. 16.00 

12243 BCra. F. Zawlocka. Toledo. O. 1.00 

12244 R. McGraw, TD, Chicago. 01. 1.00 

12245 L. KalUaniconi, TD, CreaskUl. 

N. J 2.00 

12246 J. Michnowetski. RC, Akrra. 

Ohio 20.50 

12^7 German Comradea. Central 

FaUa, R. 1 7.50 

12248 J & M Lettioh. TD, Royal 

Oak. Micb 3.00 

12249 FSR Brancb. FarreU. Pa 50.00 

12250 E. Humaniuk. RC, Lawrence. 

Mats. 28.00 

12251 K. Satauk. RC, Lawrence. 

Maaa 1*.50 

12252 V. Nabeahko. RC, Lawrence. 

ff— u.oo 

12253 Russian Technical Soc.. Law- 
rence. Maaa. 16.50 

12254 WiUiam Haddad, TD, Twete. 
Mont. 2,00 

12255 Japaneae Ind. Cong. Church, 
Oakland. Cal 11.60 

12256 Mra. A, H. Nelaoa, RC, Min- 

bora. U 5.50 

12257 CanceUed. 

12258 FSC No. 52. Pledgee * CoU.. 
Cbelaea. Maaa. J-^ 

12259 J. Kena. TD, Woodbaren. LJ. 1.00 

12260 T. OrleeU, TD, River Rouge. 

Mich. 1-W 

12261 W. Scbloasberg. TD, Kinga 

Park. L, L LW 

12262 KameUro Yanagi. TD, Oak- 
land. CaL 1.00 

12263 FeUx SIkora, TD, Dedbam. 

Mmm 1-00 

12264 F.S.R. Brancb. Detroit. Micb. 900.00 

12265 FSR Branch. St. Louia, Mo. 50.00 

12266 A, M. Cavan. CoU. ED, Na- 

knap. B. C 30.00 

12267 I. A, Van Canteren. Loa An- 

gdea. Cal 20.00 

12268 S T A S R, JD. Zdgler. lU. 10.00 

12269 AUce F. RoberU, RC, So. 
Paaadena. CaL S-Ot 

12270 J. Eandng. TD, RsckviUe. 

Conn 5.00 

12271 Lorraine M. Pawlan, TD, Chi- 

cago, lU 5.00 

12272 Louiaa Broura, TD, Ft. Worth. 

Tex. 5.00 

12273 R. PauUck. CoU., TD, Con- 

lalea. Cal -. 1500 

122114 Otto 01«», TD, KaUipeB. 

Mont 5.00 

12275 A. Munkena. CoU.. TD, New- 

ark. N. J ...• 500 

12276 B. BilUer. CoU., TD, Aah- 

land. Ore lOJ 

12277 FSR Brancb, St. Paul. Minn. 55.00 

12278 Finnish Brancb. Minneapslia. 

Minn 65.00 

12279 Workmen's Cirde. 358. TD,......^ 

San Diego, CaL 55.00 

12280 Hobokea Brancb. W. P.. TD, 
Hoboken. N. J WOO 

12281 H. Kranae. CoU.. TD, East 
Ererett. liaaa. *00 

12282 O. W. ETuna. TD, Dnmpby. 

Not .• 2.00 

12283 W. J. Patton. Dnmpby. Ner. 

TD •;• 100 

12284 FSR Brancb. RC, MinneapoUa. 

yi«« 52.30 

|M» L, MiUer. CoU., TD, Paterson. 

N. J •-25 

12286 M. E. Sunday School Offering, 

TD, Palo Alto, Cal !.*> 

12287 M. E. BCiadon. TD, Pdo Alto, 

Cal 2.00 
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12288 J. Ifasorek, CsU. TD, Snim- 

▼•la, P», 10,00 

12389 lUlph de Coato. TD, East 
Borton, Mam. ]0.00 

12290 KatUeen HamiltoD. TD, CoO. 
Glengarry, Mont. tM 

12291 If. AthanaMiff, Garjr, Ind S.7S 

12292 C. Ghignnald. TD, Salt Lake 

aty, Utah 1^ 

12293 H. W. Bonin, TD, Sptingdale, 

« Pa, 1.0S 

1229* R. S. NoroseUcb. N. Y. C 

TD 5,00 

12295 J. Plaaha, PreoM, Ore. .50 

12296 P. J. Stnelaekl. CrfL, TD, 
Cattle Rock, Waik 13.00 

12297 V. E. EdekaoB. TD, Taeona, 
Waah. , 2M 

12298 Dakar Strom. VaikoB. Waah. 1UK> 
12399 W. P. Altman, Batler, Pk. LIS 
12300 E. R. Hugerfeid, W. Aoe- 

tralia j60 

12901 C O. NdeoB k I. Naatenak, 

F>rt Stroof. Maaa. lOJKI 

12308 Ckaa. Sehwmrts. TD, N. Y. C. S.00 
12803 W S A D B F No. SOS, EUs. 

heth. N. J as.oo 

12304 N. Ulaky. RC, Knibaa. RoaaU 18.00 

12305 R. W. Sehmidt, TD, MOwan. 

kee, Wia, 5.00 

12306 FSR Braach, Lymi, Maaa..... 12S.00 

12307 A. W. Block. CoU. TD, JoUet. 

Ill 45.00 

12808 C * L Bmmia, TD, Dallaa. 

Tex. 10.00 

12809 Ceo. Vital, TD, Beloit, Wle. 5.00 
12310 roUuMeitmng, RC, N. Y. C 4.S5 
12811 FSR Branch. RC, Toledo. O. 96.00 

12312 E. JiBoahi, TD, N. Y. C 25.00 

12318 L. I. Portion. TD, Saa F^aa. 

eiaco. CaL 5.00 

12314 FSC No. 115. Brooklya. N. Y. .56 

12315 Mlaa Delteh. Snmmit, N. J... 5.00 

12316 FSC No. 11. lledford. Mate. 6.00 

12317 M. Diaa Sanohea, TD, Oero- 

land. Ohio ].00 

12318 H. Laokneet. TD, N. Y. C. .25 

12319 H. Cordaa. TD, N. Y. C... 5.00 

12390 J. Meyer. RC, aerelaad. O. 8J5 
12S21 FSR Branch. Uat, TD, Mil- 

waakee. Wia. « 80.79 

12322 Blooanille Lettiih Edaoatioaal 
Society. Liat, Gleaaoa, WU.,, 57.50 

12323 Roaelyn GarSnkel. Brooklya.. .70 

12324 FSC No. 75. Detroit. Mich. 85.00 
123S5 Herman E. Coach. TD, Waah- 

ington. D. C 10.00 

12326 R. Sima. RC, N. Y. C. 8.00 

12327 Marianna Cay. RC, Peteraham. 

Maaa. 5.OO 

12328 Ceo.Zakatney. TD, Saa Rafael, 

Cal 5,00 

12339 Geo. W. Stone. TD, Shrere- 

port. La 5.00 

12330 Wm. Kaatler. TD, St. Lotda, 

Mo. 5.00 

12331 Andrew, bahel A Harriet Payn- 

ton, TD, Newport. Waah. S.00 

12332 W S A D B F No. S, ri>. 
Yonkera. N. Y 9.00 

12333 Martha A. Lewia, TD, Bakera- 

field. CaL 3.00 

12334 OM»r Johnaon. TD, Daly Qty. 

Cal 1.00 

12335 L. C. Valere. TD, Akron. O. 1.00 



R0€,M0, 



C^mribmton 



Amount 



12336 Aaaa HakoUaea. TD, Morichea. 

^ I* 3.00 

12337 FSR Branch. TD, N. Y. C 100.00 

12338 Otto Mafao, TD, Chicago. 01. 2.00 

12339 Solomoa Dra«ker. TD, Bklya 1.00 

12340 Picnic. TD, FkU River. Maaa. 15.00 

12341 Evelyn * Eraeal Slack, TD, 
Radford, Mich 10.00 

12342 Qgar Makera later. Union No. 

179. TD, Bangor. Me. 2.00 

12343 FSR Breach. Maak«ffoa. Mich. 53.35 

12344 FSR Breach. Hoagaziaa Sec- 
tion. N. Y. C 2.75 

12345 Bruno Goepfert, TD, N. Y. C. 5.00 

12346 FSR Branch, Rnaaiaa * Ukrai- 
nian Section. Pittabnxg, Pa.. 93.70 

12347 Hugh Wakefield, TD, Dalnth, 

Minn. 5 00 

12348 E. J. OUakj. TD, Miaaea- 

polia. Miaa. 5.00 

12349 Aacoa Spievak. TD, Jackaoa- 

▼ille. Fla. 5.00 

12350 Leo Hellev. TD, Chicago. HI. 5.00 

12351 Coat Phillipa. TD, Beloit. IHa. 5.00 

12352 Lanra P. Browa, TD, Warren, 

8.00 

12353 Morria. Sarah * Roee Mitel- 

herg. TD, Oarka Harhor, NS S.00 

12354 M. Weiamaa, N. Y. C 4.00 

12355 A. Pitt, TD, Qereland. O. 2M 

12356 A. N. Pemier. TD, Moatieal. 
Canada 4.90 

12357 Sara A Roee Mittelberf, Clarke 
Harhor, Canada .50 

12358 Herbert Franoea. Greenjd>nrg. 

Ind 1.00 

12359 John Sobeeky, RC, Unden, 

N. J 11.00 

12360 Mikka Lehikainen, TD, CoU., 
MareeU, Miaa. 6.90 

12361 Aognet Korhooea. CoU. TD, 
Scandale, N. Y. S.00 

12363 J. J. Smith, TD, Taeoma, 

WaA 9.00 

12363 Ida Karha. CoU. TD, Great 
Neck. L. 1 11.00 

12364 Veaeta Bradford. TD, Peach 
Orchard, Ark. .50 

12365 S T A S R Uato, FD, TacoM, 
Waah. S5.50 

12366 Worker* Party. Rnaaiaa Br., 

So. Brooklya 25.60 

12367 Mandel. N. Y. C 1.00 

12368 J. Meyer. TD, Brklya. N. Y. 1.00 

12369 Maker Tyckoaec. JtC, Baa- 

for. Me 1.00 

12370 A. Baginaky, CoU. TD, Bridge- 
water, Maaa 93.00 

12371 Peter Sokol. RC, Kenoilia, 

Wia. 10.00 

12372 S. Vogd, TD, Detroit. Midi. 10.00 

12373 Joeeph Nawoychek. RC, Keno- 

aha. Wia. 9.00 

12374 FSC No. 90. CRC, Bklyn. NY 1.18 

12375 JdWi Zenchcnko. ColL TD, 

E. Hammond. Iiu] 7.00 

12376 V. Torgoritaky. TD, Brooklyn 2.00 

12377 D. M. Wodllawaky. Sydny. 
Canada 1.00 

12378 PhiUp MoatoToy. CoU. TD, 
Eureka. Cal 84.50 

12379 Peter Wene. RC, Chardon. O. 11.25 

12380 Boria Uaai. JtC. CUremont. 

N. H. 5.50 

12381 An>ert MoUer. RC, Inwo d, 

L. 1 1.00 



Rte, No. 



CoMtribrnton 



12383 Joe Kript. CoU. TD, Chicago. 

m. 4JB 

12383 Joeeph Whittle A Wm. Mark- 
ham. TD, New Bedford. Maee. LSO 

12384 Finaieh Worldi^mena* Aaa*a. 
Norwood. Maai 79L9I 

12385 T. D. Conger, ColL TD, Boraa 

Lake, B. C 23.50 

1238B YugoeUT Br. FSR, MUwan- 

kee. Wia 13j6S 

12387 Joe BUaodiiJa, CoU. TD, 

Yonngtown, 12.85 

12388 Antonio A. Pereira. ColL TD 

FaU Rirer. Bfaaa. 8L23 

12389 John W. Tkoch. CoU., TD, 
Manville. N. J 7.7$ 

12390 Chaa. Heine. TD, PhUa., Pa. 2J0 

12391 Joe. Kaaofaky. RC, N. Y. C .50 

12392 B. A. Betafeld. RC, Chfeago. 

ni 10.80 

12393 Sharpe Broa.. RC, Chicago. ID. 5.00 

12394 SampaoB Abrahama. RC, Chi- 
cago, HL 50.00 

12S96 FSC No. 62. CJtC, Loe Aa- 

gelee. CaL »M 

12396 FSR Breach. Dearer. Col. 

12397 Upple FamUy, TD, 
Cal 

12398 B. LagntcUk, CoU. TD, Sea 
Antonio, Tesaa 17UM 

12399 CoU. B. Bieleetotaky, Saauaa. 
Dominican RepnbUe 25.00 

12400 D. GottUeb. CoU. Brooklyn.. BM 

12401 Frank Frandoa, RC, Keany- 

dale, Waah. 14.00 

12402 Alexander McKaa, ColL TD, 

Gary, lad 8^ 

19403 G. Grenth. CoU. TD, Saa 
Fraaeleco. CaL 7.00 

19404 Mr. A Mra. L Seiier. Keaae- 

wiek. Waah. TD ^M 

19406 Jamee Upin. CoU. TD, Ed- 

monton. Alberta 6.80 

19106 H. M.. Loa Angelea. Cal SJO 

12407 Joha Olaen. TD, Brale. Wia. 540 

12408 Freak Brecka, TD, Seabeck. 
Waah. 5.00 

12409 WSADBFNo.98,ilC. 

, Aatoda, L. 1 19.00 

12410 Rolaad Preatlce. TD, Wheel- 

Ung. W. Va. 5,00 

1S411 E. bradUte, TD, Bklyn. N.Y. %M 
19419 J. S. Honae, TD, Fort Wayao. 

Ind 5.80 

12413 J. G. Ray, TD, Wfater, Seek.. 
Canada SUM 

12414 C. Tedick, TD, aevebnd. O. 8.00 

12415 S. TaaigakL C<^ TD, Becke- 

field. UL S.00 

12416 B. F. IkOxon. TD, Elkhart. 

Tex. 2.06 

12417 FSR Branch, Aatoiia. Ore 79.01 

19418 A. Mencke. CoU. TD, Omrn- 

lead, Ohio 97J0 

19419 Dr. A. K. Sohuater, RC, New 
HaTon, Conn. 630 

12420 Sam Neleon, TD, N. Y. C iJOO 



CORRECTION 

Receipt No. 12031 ahoald reed: 
Michael Robach. Ferrer Colony. Stel- 
ten. N. J.. CoU. TD 4*^ 

Receipt No. 11681 ia cancelled. 



FOOD AND MACHINERY 

are still needed in Russia. We are about to forward a consignment of Threshing Machines, 
as most of the members of the Agricultural Unit sent in the Spring, now stationed at Vereshcha- 
ginsk, near Perm, have announced their willingness to remain for the harvest season. Should 
food be called for, we shall send food in ad(Ution to machinery. Send your money contribu- 
tions to 
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The Russian Famine 



By Pierre Pascal 



A LL Russia is awaiting with the greatest anxiety 
■^^ the result of the new harvest The results 
already known indicate that cereal production 
shows a marked increase over the preceding years. 

Although the North West and Central provinces 
report a slight decrease, those of the West and 
South, including the Ukraine, the most cultivated 
regions, show considerable progress. Even the 
famine-stricken regions, thanks to the aid given 
them, have succeeded in sowing a great part of 
their lands and expect an abundant harvest. 

The general picture of the agricultural situation 
is as follows: the cultivated area has increased, 
the Spring rains have rendered fertile once more 
the parched soil of last summer; in short, the 
crop, taken as a whole, will be sufficient The 
powerful decisive influence wielded by the harvest, 
even in times of peace, on all branches of Russian 
economy, is well-known. The harvest determined 
the prosperity or depression of industry, the ex- 
tension or reduction of foreign trade, the state of 
finance and transportation; the harvest determined 
everything even to foreign policy. How great must 
therefore be the efifect of a good harvest today, 
when in the general crisis, the whole economic 
system is in a state of extreme sensitiveness? We 
can say that these favorable agricultural prospects 
promise the Soviet Republic great possibilities 
of reconstruction and progress. 

Unfortunately, although the picture as a whole 
is so favorable, it would be wrong to conclude 
that the famine and its consequences are at an end. 
On the contrary, the Russian press unceasingly 
points out the terrible, far-reaching effects, the 
irreparable losses to be suffered for many years 
to come, that the last terrible year has left be- 
hind it The Russian Government, after having 
directed the collection, transportation and distribu- 
tion of grain, whilst giving every possible relief 
to the footed, is now engaged in fighting the 
terrible effects of the scourge. The Commissariat 
for Agriculture is holding regional conferences 



to which it sends its delegates. Kalinin is just 
finishing a tour of the stricken provinces of the 
Ukraine and Crimea. From information and re- 
ports thus collected, it is found that the effects 
of the famine are far from being at an end and 
that the famine regions are still in imperative need 
of outside aid. The calamity was too great, the 
difficulties too enormous, to be overcome im- 
mediately. 

A conference was lately held at Samara, the 
center of the famine area. It was attended by 
Moscow workers and representatives of the Crimea, 
the Kalmuk and Mari territories, the Tartar, 
Kirghiz and Bashkir Republics, and the provinces 
of Tinmen, Viatka and rerm. A member of this 
conference, who himself visited several of the 
stricken areas, reported in the Izvestya of July 20, 
the conclusions he and his colleagues had arrived 
at 

An extraordinaiy story which has already been 
told, but is worthy of further repetition, is the hero- 
ism of the cultivators. The starving peasants did 
not eat the seed given them. They preferred to 
suffer hunger, to see their families suffering; but 
they saved the grain necessary for the sacred duty 
of sowing the crop. It is estimated that altogether 
only 6 to 7 per cent of the seed provided was 
eaten. Even in the most stricken areas, where the 
peasants were at times driven to eat the dead, this 

Proportion was not higher than 10 to 12 per cent 
hose evil prophets who predicted a complete 
catastrophe and the impossibility of such foresight 
on the part of the starving peasantry must now 
acknowledge their error and bow in homage be- 
fore the Russian peasant, who sacrificed himself 
for the future of his country and his race. 

Better still, the peasant knew that in the Spring 
he would not have the strength nor the animals 
for heavy labor in the fields. So the greater Dart 
of the land was worked in the Autunm, which 
fact constitutes at the same time an enormous 
agricultural progress. The Soviet Government, 
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through the medium of its paper, The Bednota, 
its agricultural experts and its Communist propa- 
ganda, has spared no efforts in the popularizing 
of this method. Today, there remains but a third 
or a fourth of the former total number of horses. 
*X)n the road to Simbirsk, files of 5 or 6 men can 
be seen pulling wagons laden with provisions and 

grain Flowing with human draucrht force is very 

common and in the Simbirsk Province the peasants 
have even adopted their ploughs to this end" The 
consequences of the famine have shown more 
eloquently than ever before the inadequacy of 
Russia's technical equipment This is an evil that 
will take a long time to remedy and which un- 
fortunately renders the heroism of the peasants 
ineffective. 

It is known at what an enormous cost the col- 
lection and transportaiton of seed grain was ef- 
fected. The question of quantity was of vital im- 
fiortance, and the program formulated was bril- 
iantly put through. Wiat the state could not pro- 
vide, was bought by the peasants and the Co- 
operative Societies, or was imported from abroad. 
But what immense fertile tracts of land remained 
uncultivated, thus diminishing production! The 
pre-war area under cultivation is far from being 
realized. How many ploughs and how much agri- 
cultural machinery, how many horses and tractors 
are needed to plant the whole cultivable area! 
Besides, in the 12 to 15 stricken provinces, there 
is a great diversity of soils, each one of which 
can only give a maximum yield through a definite 
quality of seed. Moreover, not only was it im- 
possible to provide each district with the precise 
quality of grain desired, but it would have been 
quite impossible to procure it either in Russia 
or abroad. As a result, the seed which was un- 
suited to local conditions and to the climate has 
not given the normal yield. For the same reason 
the areas under cultivation present a very unequal 
aspect. Thus, the Samara province received from 
the Ukraine autumn seed instead of spring seed; 
varieties of com have been sown which will not 
ripen in these regions. Many kinds of spring seed 
are not suitable to the Volga climate. All this was 
of course inevitable in this year, and thus it con- 
tributes to the prolongation of the effects of the 
famine. 

All this shows that there is no ground for ex- 
aggerated statements. The stricken provinces are on 
the way to recovery; but their convalescence still 
needs help, and in this field much can be done by 
the working-class of Western Europe. But this help 
must change its character. During the crisis it con- 
sisted mostly in providing food, and bore a more or 
less humanitarian character. Today, in general, 
relief work is not concerned in feeding the starv- 
ing peasants condemned to a terrible death, or in 
saving abandoned children dying of hunger In the 
streets. The work which remains to be done is 
greater, of a vaster extent and more fruitful. Its 
task is to prevent the recurrence of a similar 
catastrophe, and to aid the Russian Government 
in its efforts to develop agricultural production. 
To merely restore agriculture, that is to say, 



raise it to its pre-war standard, is today a very 
difficult task, as production has fallen to nearly 
half of what it was before the war. But even 
this would be insufficient, for under the Tsar, 
Russia suffered from a partial shortage every five 
years and from a famine every ten years. There- 
fore the Soviet Government has worked out a 
scheme, through a commission of experts, for the 
irrigation of the parched lands of the South-East 
(by means of canals, artificial lakes, etc.), for the 
drainage of the marshy lands of the North, re- 
forestration, mechanical tillage, etc. 

A large part of the credits asked for at the 
Hague were intended for use in this work, by 
which not only Russia, but the whole world would 
profit The capitalist states have refused these 
credits. It remains for the workers of all coun- 
tries to find the means of coming to the aid of 
those who are the sole obstacle to capitalist and 
militarist reaction. The American workers are 
going to raise a million dollars to reconstruct the 
clothing industry in Russia. Why should not the 
workers of all countries collect millions of pounds, 
francs, lire and marks, to supply ploughs, tractors, 
selected seed grain, and breeding stock for Rus- 
sian agriculture? It is in this direction that the 
various relief committees should conduct their 
work. Russia has today less need than ever of 
mere charity; what she desires is a fruitful co- 
operation for the benefit of all. She is working 
hard, she never lost courage even during the horrors 
of the famine; and today she is filled with the 
hope of a favorable harvest and she is convinced 
that even though she may be weak for a time, she 
can work with those who wish to help her and 
will recompense them for their pains. 

From a peasantry which was literally reduced 
to cannibalism, and yet refrained from eating the 
grain destined for sowing, we may expect any- 
thing. Kalinin said that in the Crimea 14,500 
people died in February, 20,000 in March, 12,700 
in May. Hardly a fifth of the arable area has 
been sown and the harvest prospects are none 
too bright. And yet, facing the most unfavorable 
conditions, practically isolated, the population has 
not lost courage. Political life is not dead, they 
are interested in the international conferences at 
the Hague and in Genoa, they struggle energetic- 
ally, and with the greatest ingeniousness, against 
the famine and the locusts. Kalinin was astounded 
to see people whose every thought was concen- 
trated on how to get their daily bread, which they 
often went without, putting forth such energy. 
And he is perfectly right in explaining that 
this hope and bravery is the result of the con- 
fidence inspired by the Soviet Government in tht 
efficacy of its aid. 

The famine proper may be said to be nearing 
its end; but its effects remain disastrous. Thanks 
to its energy, organized and sustained by its gov- 
ernment, Russia has emerged victorious from this 
new trial. Foreign aid has relieved much suffer- 
ing and saved many lives. Today, Russia is con- 
valescing and will soon stand powerful before 
international capital. But for the present it still 
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needs the assistance of all its friends. Far from 
coming to an end, the movement of proletarian 
solidarity must continue with increased energy. 
It has Imown how to fight the various forms of 



intervention, the economic blockade and the 
famine. It will find a practical means of col- 
laborating in the rebirth of the economic prosper- 
ity of the first State bom of the Social Revolution. 



The Exploit of Private Karachun 



By Charles Recht 



nPHE historian of the Russian Revolution will be 
somewhat put to it in deciding what heroes 
to applaud when he writes of an age which dis- 
believes in heroes and when he describes a country 
where heroism is quite commonplace. A mass move- 
ment like the Russian Revolution brought in its 
wake countless unrecognized episodes of sacrifice 
and suffering of individuals of whom it must be 
said that to ^^ead their history in a nation's eyes 
their lot forbade'\ 

But if at any time an encyclopaedic almanac is 
to be written for the benefit of the future sons and 
daughters of the Russian Revolution, which will 
then have become a conservative and model event, 
I am writing the present article as an effort to 
assure that there shall at least be a footnote in 
pink to commemorate the exploit of Private Antony 
Karachun. In that tragic farce, Mr. Wilson's pri- 
vate war in Siberia, Karachun was the Nathan 
Hale, a swa^ering, undramatic one who is now 
hopeful that he may give his life to his country 
by digging trenches — for potatoes — near Rumayef- 
ka, Siberia, as soon as he is released from his con- 
finement in a State of Washington jail. But how 
Karachun became a ^'traitor" by refusing to fight 
against his own countrymen, and how he "deserted" 
by joining his country's army to repel invaders, 
all of this is just a detail of the huge Alice in 
Blunderland panorama proving that a slogan- 
breeding pen and a slogan-spouting mouth has a 
greater mule-moving power than all the cannons 
and blunderbusses. 

Wilson, who proclaimed a holier than thou 
war against a nation because it had declared a 
treaty to be a mere scrap of paper, convinced a lot 
of young crusaders that in violating treaties and 
conventions tbey were all little Galahads, rescu- 
ing Her Ladyship Democracy from the Huns — and 
he ordered them to repel an attack by the Germans 
in France by shooting his allies, the Russians, in 
the back, in Siberia. For to the depth of man- 
kind's stupidity there seems to be no end. And 
in this mutatis mutandis epoch of world events 
Karachun found himself in a regiment of soldiers, 
waging war against his native village — and there- 
by hangs the following tale. Now conceive, if 
you please. Private Karachun, formerly of the 31st 
Infantry, a plain Russian laborer with a wife and 
child in Siberia. Conceive him on an American 
army transport bound for Vladivostok to invade 
Siberia, a warrior for democracy, fully equipped, 
from gas mask and bayonet to toothbrush. Curtain. 
Act II. Two years have elapsed. The scene 



takes place in the barracks of a United States army 
fort in the Philippine Islands. The Stars and 
Stripes are waving over the buildings, but it is far 
from Siberia or San Francisco. Dapper officers 
flanked by bayonet holding; files on parade, sit all 
in a row at a plain woooen table. Before them, 
in a crouching attitude, is the dejected figure of an 
unkempt Private, just out of the guard house. 
It is Antony Karachun, on trial for his life. He 
is charged with desertion, with having joined and 
operated with enemy forces while the United States 
was at war, and several other articles of war. 
The court proceeds with some preliminaries, such 
as objections to jurisdiction; and there are re- 
marks, such as "court is closed", and "court is 
open"; but Karachun sees no point to all these 
proceedings, for he has a naive and a stubborn 
mind. His thoughts are wandering off to Ruma- 
yefka, and he cannot admit the logic of the facts 
about him. 

His fellow soldiers are called to testify against 
him; and in their dry, pseudo-militaristic way, they 
reveal the history of the exploit of Karachun. For 
instance, there is Captain Lindsay P. Johns, of the 
27th Infantry, who testifies as follows: 

**I took over this Sviagino sector about the 20th of May, 
1919. The day that I relieved Company F, of the dlst 
Infantry, I received a telephone message from Kraefski, 
which was a sub-station on the railroad, about fifteen miles 
west of headquarters, that the station had been raided 
the previous night, the station master arrested by the 
Bolsheviki, and quite a lot of telephone accessories taken 
from him in the station. I took an interpreter and dght 
men and went to Kraefski. We found the station master's 
¥rife there, and she reported that there had been about 
thirty Bolsheviki from the village of Kamaronka, had 
accused her husband of giving information to Cossack 
troops, and had carried him over to this village of Kama- 
ronka for trial. I asked her to identify or tell me some 
of the persons who were in the band— the village of Kuna- 
ronka was only a mile from this station. S^ said the 
only man she knew was a man named Karachun. She 
described.^..** 

At this point the Captain is interrupted by the 
objections of counsel, but later on he continues 
the story. 

"About one o'clock in the morning of the 12th of 
June, the railroad was cut, the rairoad line, just below— 
that is, east of Sviagino and also to the west— during the 
night. At 4:30 in the morning— about 4:30— « Bolsheviki 
detachment of about two hundred and fifty men attacked 
the American camp of twenty-five men, of Company F, 
27th Infantry, at Kraefski, and killed one American, 
wounded one, and captured two. 

**I took a detachment from Sviagino after we had re- 
paired the railroad south and east, and moved up towards 
Kraefski to see what was going on op there. We got 
there a little after noon. I took over four Bolshei^i 
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prisoners who had been captured by the Americans, and 
helped bury eleven that had been killed, and went back 
to Sviagino and reported to G)lonel Sillman. The Colonel 
ordered me to get those two Americans back by working 
an exchange of those prisoners. I went to Kraefski the 
following day and sent a message to this town of Ruzemef- 
ke — they caU it three or four different things — ^which was 
abon^ twenty-five miles back in the hills, asking for the 
return of those prisoners. Two days later I received a 
message from the partisan commander, Bolsheviki Com- 
mander, that he would release the private at a certain 
hour on a certain day, and requested me to release one 
man at that time, which I did. The private got in, and 
the same day I received another message from the Bolshe- 
viki Commander with regard to the release of the Sergeant. 
At the same (time) I received a note, written in long- 
hand, which read like this: 'Commanding Officer, Ameri- 
can Troops, Kraefski: Give my regards to all the Ameri- 
cans. Ex-American soldier, Antoni Karachun.' Up to this 
time I didn't know who this man was. I had heard of 
him after the raid on the Kraefski station when the station 
master had been captured and taken ayray. So I reported 
to Vladivostok. Unfortunately that note was lost. We had 
four or five attacks there in that section in those days, 
and the note was lost. I think I turned it over to Major 
Wallace before it was lost. Somebody lost it, though. 
I received a telegram from the Chief of Staff at Vladi- 
vostok to make every effort to capture this man; that he 
was a deserter from the 31st Infantry, and they sent me 
a thousand rubles, they were worth about $110.00, to help 
secure information against him.** 

So much for Captain Johns. 

The next witness is Corporal Charles E. Batch- 
elder of the 31st Infantry. After a few prelimin- 
aries Batchelder is permitted to tell his story. 
He testifies: 

'*Part of the month (of June) I was stationed in 
Spasskoe, Siberia, and we were strung along the road in 
detachments. There was a detachment of my platoon 
stationed at Kraefski; we were stationed there about 
three days. I was sent out by the platoon commander. 
Lieutenant Rich, the morning of June 11th. In returning, 
about 3:30 the morning of June 12th, I was captured with 
a private. And this man, this Karachun, was there. I did 
not know him from anyone else until he passed the remark 
that he belonged to the 31st Infantry. We marched back 
up the road towards Renovka, about two miles. Then, I 
don't know what they were voting on, but they were 
lined up and the Commander-in-Chief, Gurko, ¥rith a few 
men, started towards Renovka, taking Private Burt and 
myself as prisoners. The balance of his men, under the 
command of this Karachun here, was sent down to attack 
the station. I never saw anything more of Karachun until 
the next morning. We were taken back over the moun- 
tains to a place called Ruzemefke, which was the Com- 
mander-in-Chiers home— he lived there; had a wife and 
child. The next day, about 9:00 or 10:00 o'clock, this 
Karachun showed up. He went on to tell me about what 
a great scrap they had had down there; that he had 
shot the platoon all to pieces; that he knew Lieutenant 
Rich was dead because he took a shot at him himself and 
saw him fall. The Private was held five days as a prisoner 
and sent in; I was held fourteen; and this Karachun, I 
was around with him all the time for about seven days. 
He left Rmemefke and went to Usbaka; said he was going 
to see his wife. I never saw him afterwards until I saw 
him in the guard house over here.** 

The last witness is Private William J. Jennings, 
of Company G, 31st Infantry, who describes how 
Karachun was captured, by die American forces 
at Churkin Point, in the city of Vladivostok. Re- 
ferring to the 20th of February, 1920, the private 
testifies: 

"On this night that I vras walking post, Karachun was 
•oming down the railroad track; it was about dusk. I 
•hallenged him and in answer to my challenge, he said, 



'A Russian*. I then advanced towards him and he says, 
'Aren't you going to advance me?* I then challenged 
him again, and he advanced. He began talking about the 
lAiipping — the ships leaving there, the property from the 
base, and asked me what was on the three cars that were 
there. I then told him. Then ho wanted to know if I 
^otdd like to earn some money. I asked him what he 
meant, and he told me to let him take some of the 
property from the cars and he would give me half of 
anything that I wanted from him. I told him I could 
not very well do it. He said I could go to the other 
side of the cars and nobody would see me letting him 
take it. As I was the only man there that night — the 
rest of them being on patrol — ^I told him to come back 
the next day at four o*cIock. As soon as the Corporal of 
the Guard returned that evening I reported it. The next 
day at four o'clock the G)rporal of the Guard walked out 
of the cars and Karachun was out there. I started out 
behind the Corporal and met him as he was bringing 
him in. He was then turned over to Lieutenant Metier. 
He had also told me of his living at Churkin Point; also 
that he had been making his living off of the stuff that was 
there. He asked me if I remembered the night that there 
was four or five shots fired by a sentry. I said yes, and 
he said that was him and four more of his companions; 
also that he had been in the American Army before this. 
I asked him how he came to Siberia. He said he came 
there with the American Forces. I don't remember. I 
guess that's about all.** 

The testimony then discloses that after being 
captured, he was taken before the officers, ex- 
amined, his story was found out, and he was 
transported to the Philippine Islimds for trial. To 
prove that the man was a bad soldier, and had 
intentions of malicioCisly deserting, a Sergeant 
called by the prosecution states that he gathered 
this information from him: 

"Why, a good deal in his talk, sir, I heard him make 
one statement — he made it to me in particular, he said he 
never wanted to soldier in the American Army; and he 
was very slack about doing any duty he was told to do 
and he seemed to have a grudge, or to think that other 
people had a grudge against him. It seems that he 
had a trial once before, and he told me personally, in 
these words, he said: 'What did they try me for? I didn*t 
do nothing.'" 

Asked by an officer why the sergeant believed that 
Karachun ^^did not care for the service in the army 
or whether he gave any reasons for his dislike,'' 
the sergeant states: 

"No, sir, except one time he said, 1 don't see what they 
have an army for to shoot up poor people.*** 
Following is the testimony of the sergeant in refer- 
ence to Karachun's desertion: 

"I asked him why he left, what he had expected to get 
out of it, and he made some statement again that he lud 
never wanted to soldier in the American Army; that he 
was a Russian bom, and he says: 1 don't want to soldier 
and never did.' He says, If they kill me, I want them to 
kill me here, and bury me here; it is my own country.*" 

The court-martial ends. The court is closed. 
After a short while it returns. The prisoner is 
found guilty. 

The court is closed and sentences the accused, 
Private Antoni Karachun, (2368422), Machine 
Gun Company, 31st Infantry, to be hanged by the 
neck until dead; two thirds of the members of 
the court having concurred in the sentence. 

The prisoner is led away to the guard house. 
The oflScers undoubtedly are going to dinner. The 
Stars and Stripes keep on flying in the air, even 
over the Y. M. C. A. Hut, where besides other 
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volumes, The New Freedom oflfers itself to the 
guileless disciples. Apparently "everybody's 
happy". 

Act III. The case of prisoner Karachun, neatly 
typewritten and bound with its drastic sentence, 
now proceeds to the General Headquarters at 
Manila, Philippine Islands, for review. It is the 
26th day of June, 1920, undoubtedly a warm after- 
noon, and the General reviewing the court-martial 
and the sentence is apparently displeased. It may 
be witli Karachun's case, or with the weather, or 
both. Before the officer lie many learned tomes or 
international and military laws, and he reads 
some passages which throw an unpleasant light 
on the case. For instance, says one of the volumes, 
that— 

"In 1907, the United States, together with forty other 
nations assembled at the Hague Conference, signed a G)n. 
yention one of whose sections provides: 

**'A belligerent is forbidden to compel the nationals 
of the hostile party to take part in the operations of 
war directed against their own country, even if they 
were in the belligerenfs service before the commence- 
ment of war* Siscond Conference of Hague, Conven- 
tion No. 4 of 1917, Section 23 (h). Cf: American 
Journal of International Law, (1908), Vol. 2, Part 1. 
p. 71; also 'Leading Cases on International Law,' 
(3rd ed.). Part 2, p. 490. 
•*Wheaton interprets this provision as follows: 

•**The operations referred to are clearly of a more 
comprehensive character than 'military operations' They 
would include service in all kinds of work that are 
immediately or will be subsequently useful to the belli- 
gerent in the carrying on of the war. It is unlawful 
to force enemy subjects to build fortifications, to dig 
trenches, to manufacture war materials, etc' Wheaton, 
'International Law*, (5th ed.) p. 503, cf. also p. 462. 
"This provision enacts a cardinal principle of interna- 
tional law that was first formulated by the Declaration of 
St. Petersburg in 1868 and has ever since received the 
unanimous and unquestioned approval of authorities of 
international law. (Cf., e. g., Hannis Taylor, writing 
many years before the Hague Conference, in 'International 
Law*, p. 494.) 

The United States Government has repeatedly recog- 
nized the humanity and profoundly just character of the 
principle. Thus, in 1830, the Acting Secretary of State 
wrote the American minister to Mexico that: 

"'There is scarcely any act of which a nation could 
be less tolerant than that of a neighboring power 
forcibly impressing its citizens into their military ser- 
vice, perhaps to be obliged at some future time to be 
fighting against their own flag,* 4 Moore, op. cit., 59." 

Under International Law, then, the American 
Army could not legally compel, had no legal right 
to compel, the defendant, a Russian citizen, to 
serve on Russian soil in any military capacity 
against his own coimtry. The defendant was 
therefore under no correlative duty to serve the 
United States Army in any military capacity 
against his own country. Under Wheaton's inter- 
pretation of the Convention, he was under no 
duty to dig trenches, to build fortifications, or do 
any kind or manner of work that would be use- 
ful to the American Army in its hostilities. It 
would almost seem clear that Karachun was im- 
properly drafted, unless by being drafted he be- 
came a citizen and as such it was his duty to wage 
war against America's enemy. The logic is about 
as thin as that of a monk who in order to eat meat 



on Friday should baptize ham as cod. But still 
in these Wilsonian days of thin logic it might do. 
Again the books on international law give him 
pause for thought: 

"Under the Constitution of the United States (Section 
8, II) only Congress is given the power to declare war. 
The President of the United States has the power of 
declaring war only in case the United States is invaded 
by a hostile army. 40 Cyc. 304; 7 Moore, Digest of Inter- 
national Law, 167. A court must take judicial notice of 
the fact that neither the President, who has not constitu- 
tional power to declare war upon Russia because Russian 
forces never invaded the United States, nor Congress, 
which did have the power, ever declared war against 
Russia. The presence of the United States forces m 
Siberia was an anomaly that neither the State Department 
nor any other official American body has ever sought to 
explain, not to say justify. 

"Furthermore, it was an anomaly that flies in the face 
of not only the American Constitution but of those prin- 
ciples of international law the adoption of which the rep- 
resentatives of the United States to the Hague Confer- 
ence had been urging for years, and which they solemnly 
subscribed to. One of those principles written into inter- 
national law by the Hague Conferences was the opening 
Article of the Third Convention in 1907: 

"The contracting parties must recognize that hos- 
tilities between them must not commence without a 
previous and explicit warning in the form of a declara- 
tion of war.' Cf. for interpretation and comment, 2 
Oppenheim, International Law', 126 et seq. 
"No sanction of international morality can be found 
for the unexpected and never justified presence of the 
American troops in Siberia." 

The officer is apparently embarrassed, for Kara- 
chun is on his hands, and in prison, and somehow 
he must be disposed of; for, after all, possession 
means jurisdiction, does it not? The officer ex- 
amines the 58th Article of War, one of the counts 
on which the defendant was convicted. He reads: 
"Any person subject to military law who deserts or 
attempts to desert the service of the United States shall 
if the offense be committed in time of war suffer death 
or such other punishment as a court martial may direct, 
and if the offense be committed at any other time, any 
punishment excepting death which the court martial may 
direct." 

The defendant had been further charged with 
violation of the 81st Article of War, which pro- 
vides that 

"Whoever relieves the enemy or, etc " 

But there seems to be a hitch in that logic. 

"But even if the defendant had still been subject to the 
military jurisdiction, authority amply supports the con- 
clusion that the United States Army could not even then 
have seized him in Russia and forcibly transported him. 

"The digest of the Opinions of the Judge-Advocate Gen- 
eral presents the following cases that are in point: 

"'Arrests of deserters must be effected within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States unles au- 
thorized by international convention.' Cited by Davis, 
Military Law, p. 423; Dig. 346, par. 21; p. 347, par. 29. 
"*The arrest of the deserter must be a legal one. 
An arrest of an American deserter made on the^ soil 
of Mexico involves a violation of the territorial rights 
of that sovereignty.' Davis, op. cit, p. 425, Dig. p. 
347, par. 27. 

"*A deserter from our army cannot in the absence 
of any international convention allowing it, be legally 
arrested in Mexico and brought thence to Texas.' Dig. 
p. 401.' 

•This is also recognized by the American civil eoorts, 
as witness a case decided last year by the highest conn of 
Texas, holding: 

"*The entry into Mexico by United States w^diers 
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for the purpose of apprehending offenders against Unit- 
ed States law, is a violation of Mexican territory, con- 
trary to the law of nations, in the absence of the 
consent of the Mexican Govemment.* 234 SW 79. 
''Further, not only had the United States Army no au- 
thority to arrest deserters outside the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, but the forcible removal of such 
deserters from their own country is illegal unless there are 
proper extradition proceedings. 

'"All demands for extradition must come from the 
executive authority of the demanding state. There can 
be no legal extradition without a prior requisition to 
that effect in accordance with an extradition treaty* 
4 Moore, op. cit. 355. 

"The law of nations embraces no provisions for the 
surrender of persons who are fugitives from the offend- 
ed laws of the country to the territory of another. It 
is only by treaty that such a surrender can be made.' 
4 Moore, op. cit. 245. 

"The infliction of punishment involves an exertion 
of power, and power implies subjection...^ For a 
nation to hold its penal laws to be binding on all 
persons within the territory of another state, is to 
assert a right of sovereignty over the latter.... When a 
man in his own country violates the laws, he is answer- 
able, for his misconduct, to those laws alone.... because 
the person he attacks is a foreigner would, in principle, 
subject him in his own country to a dual, but to an 
indefinite responsibility. The punishment by one 
state of the citizen of another state for an act for 
which he is solely answerable to the laws of the latter, 
or even for an act for which he was not answerable 
to the laws of the former, is a public wrong.* Davis, 
'Elements of International Law*, p. 169, Note 1. 

"There can be no actual extradition without proper 
requisition to that effect.....* Davis, op. cit., p. 174, 
par. 1, par. 2, note 2.** 

The officer seems bored. Finally, with resolu- 
tion he shakes o£f his lethargy and displeasure. 
After all, these books are only paper treaties. But 
there was Karachun in person. His violations of 
the Articles of War were real things; and besides, 
Karachun was in the hands of the army. Against 
such treaties Karachun was a living fact. A living 
fact all ready for hanging, and the army was ready 
and willing, all the treaties to the contrary not- 
withstanding. But there were the books, and it 
did not seem to be quite right After all, techni- 
cally, Russians were not enemies, were they? 
Maybe on that peg one could hang a compromise. 
The officer seems to be lost in abstract thought. 
Maybe he is thinking of the treaties and discipline 
— or maybe he is thinking of the prisoner's wife 
and child in Siberia, and the primeval right of 
every man to defend his own land against an 
armed invader; and maybe the absurdity of the 
entire proceedings appears to him. He bangs his 
books with vigor. He has achieved the desideratum 
— a compromise. Slowly and resolutely he writes 
the reviewing sentence: 

"In the foregoing case of Private Antoni Karachun, 
Machine Gun Company, 3l8t Infantry, the findings of the 
Specification, Qiarge II, and of Qiarge II, are disapproved 
because in the opinion of the reviewing authority it is at 
least doubtful that the Russians with whom the American 
troops came in contact in Siberia were 'enemies' in the 
meaning of the 81st Article of War. The findings of 
Specification, Qiarge III, and of Charge III, are disap- 
proved because of insufficient evidence of record to support 
them. The sentence is approved, but the execution thereof 
is suspended until the pleasure of the President be known, 
and the record of trial is forwarded for action under the 
fifty-first Article of War, recommending that the sentence 
be commuted to dishonorable discharge, total forfeitures 



and confinement at hard labor for twenty (20) years." 
In Washington the Great White Father orders the 
recommendation approved. 

Tableau. Neat sheepskin-bound treaties in the 
United States State Department. Snow covered 
graves in Siberia. It is two years since Antoni 
Karachun has begun his twenty year sentence be- 
hind the bars of the prison at McNeil's Island, 
Washington. Fine, democratic war speeches of the 
late President Woodrow Wilson gathering dust in 
public libraries. — And the poppies that grow in 
Flanders fields — they have nothing to do with this 
case. 



The Russian Bread Loan 

By Eugene Varga 

CINCE the establishment of the Russian Soviet 
^ Republic, the Government is now for the first 
time applying to the public for a loan. Let us 
say at the outset that the experiment of this first 
internal loan has met with full success. The 
amount of the loan, calculated at ten million 
poods (1 pood;=36 lbs.), has been fully sub- 
scribed and its equivalent fully paid in money. 

The peculiarity of this loan consists in the fact 
that though paid in money, it is repaid in grain. 
This is a loan for a very short term. The money 
is paid in now, and the subscribers will receive 
the subscribed amount of grain before the conclu- 
sion of the current year, as soon as the tax in kind 
is collected. 

The particular form of this internal loan is the 
result of the uncertain money conditions in Soviet 
Russia. Until May of the current year, the ruble 
showed a rapid depreciation. For this reason it 
seemed impossible to raise a money loan in the 
internal market, as nobody knew what purchas- 
ing value the Soviet ruble would have after half 
a year. 

The advantage for the subscribers of the loan 
consists in the fact that already today, i. e., with 
today's purchasing power of the ruble, they can 
cover their needs in grain, thus protecting them- 
selves against a further depreciation of the ruble. 
The advantage for the Government consists in the 
fact that it receives at once — ^in the shape of money 
— part of the tax in kind to be collected in the 
fall. This presents two advantages: first, it en- 
ables the government immediately to purchase, 
for the money collected, grain for the famine 
regions; second, it contributes rather considerably 
to the stabilization of the exchange rate of the 
ruble, thus holding up the depreciation of the 
ruble, which was proceeding at such a catastrophic 
rate in the first months of 1922. 

It is well known that the advance of prices in 
Russia — at least as far as foodstuffs are concerned 
— not only came to a stop in May, but that there 
even ensued a sudden drop in prices, which in 
the South, i. e., in Odessa and Rostov, was 30 per 
cent. In the northern regions the decrease in prices 
was somewhat less considerable. This means that 
the high cost of foodstuffs this year was specu- 
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Martin Andersen Nexo 

Danish novelist, author of "Pelle, the Conqueror", delegate 
from the Danish workers to the July Conference of the 
International Workers* Aid, Berlin. 

lative in origin, and that it broke down on account 
of the good harvest prosoects and the arrival of 
foreign grain. Thus it aepends upon the result 
of the harvest whether the subscribers to the bread 
loan have speculated at a profit or at a loss, whe- 
ther the price of the grain will in the Fall be 
higher or lower than me grain prices that were 
taken as a basis for the loan. 

An interesting innovation of the bread loan is 
the provision mat in the Fall the peasants are 
allowed to use the bonds for the payment of the 
tax in kind. The peasant who has today paid 
the price for a certain amount of grain, in the 
form of a loan, in the Fall gives these loan bonds 
to the State instead of giving grain. This is thus 
an attempt to pass from the tax in kind to a tax 
in money. 

This is being attempted at first on a small scale: 
ten million poods are not more than about 170^000 
tons. It is not the quantity of the money or of the 

?rain which makes the loan so important, but the 
act that the Soviet Government has succeeded in 
putting through successfully an internal loan, a 
thing which at present is an impossible thing for 
many capitalist governments. At the same time 
this gives opportunity for gathering experience and 
building up an apparatus for further large loans, 
which will be necessary for the stabilization of 



the exchange rate of the ruble and for tke cover- 
ing of the deficit in the state economy. 

The success of the loan has also a political 
significance: it proves that the large masses of 
the Russian people have full confidence in the 
Soviet Government; it is a political vote of con- 
fidence, on a large scale, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has received through the success of the 
grain loan. 



The Proletariat Continuet Its 
Support of Starving Russia 

By Willy Munzenberc 

Tl/'ITH regard to the grave damages sustained 
by the economic life of Russia through the 
famine, the International Famine Relief Congress 
in Berlin has made known its decision to continue 
its aid for the Russian famine and the recon- 
struction of economic life, without abatement 
Upon their return to their native lands, the vari- 
ous delegates have immediately acted upon this 
decision by initiating a new and energetic propa- 
ganda in favor of assistance for the famine regions 
and economic reconstruction. In nearly all coun- 
tries, efforts are being continued to bring help to 
the workers and peasants of Russia, tlianks to 
the untiring sacrifices and vigorous solidarity of 
the workers, it was possible for the Workers' 
Relief Committee, in the last few wedcs, to ar- 
range for the sending of several ships, laden with 
foodstuffs and other necessities, to Russia. Petro- 
grad has recently telegraphed that a few days ago, 
Uie Swedish steamer Solwig, with foodstuffs, clodi- 
ing, shoes and tools, to the value of 24,000 Swed- 
ish crowns, arrived in that port At about the 
same time, a large American steamer, the Bel- 
vedercy arrived in Petrograd with llOiO tons of 
flour, sent by the Friends of Soviet Russia to be 
distributed among the famine sufferers through the 
agency of the International Workers* Relief Com- 
mittee. The steamer Tarrudant, from Marseilles, 
on July 30, brought to Odessa 1200 tons of rice, 
as a gift from the French workers to their Russian 
brothers. The steamer Rockawar Park left Amer- 
ica on July 18, with food, clotnes and shoes for 
the Workers' Relief. As soon as the seamen's strike 
in Stettin is ended, or as soon as the strike com- 
mittee there decides not to consider relief cargoes 
for their starving brothers in Russia as capitalist 
merchandise, the steamer BUrgermeister Hagen will 
sail for Petrograd with 400 tons of flour, 10,000 
kilograms of fats, with the French Relief Train's 
contribution of 140 carloads of flour, fats, grain, 
other foodstuffs, shoes, clothes, tools, etc., and 
100 more tons of machinery, tools, motor cars, etc. 
At the Hague, the capitalists have once again 
declined to extend credits and trading facilities to 
Russia. The common exertions of the internation- 
al proletariat must and will see to it that the ships 
which have arrived in Russia, or which are on 
their way there, should soon be again en route 
for Russia with relief materials of all kinds. 
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The Fear of Disarmament 

By Karl Radek 



"PVERYBODY must have noticed how difficult it 
'-^ seems to be for the states neighboring on 
Russia to find an answer to the note of the Soviet 
Government concerning mutual restriction of arma- 
ments. Everv day it becomes clearer and clearer 
that we are here dealing with an outright case of 
sabotage. 

The Latvian Government answered that as a 
matter of principle it would gladly accept the 
proposal of the Soviet Government, but that it 
would have to consult the other Baltic countries. 
The Finnish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Enkel, an adherent of the hai^nnan of the Fin- 
nish Soviet Republic, Von der Goltz, and at pres- 
ent a not less sincere admirer of France, endeavors 
to delay his answer to the note by various quib- 
bling questions: as to when and where the con- 
ference should take place, etc., in order to avoid 
a direct answer to tnis important question. Still 
worse is the situation with regard to Poland. For 
more than three weeks Poland has been the scene 
of a farcical ministerial crisis. First, the Parlia- 
ment was quarreling with the Chief of State, 
Pilsudski, over the constitutional problem as to 
who has the right in a democratic republic to nom- 
inate the government: the Parliament, whos^^ ex- 
istence is illegal because as a constituent assembly 
it was called simply to establish a constitution, or 
the Chief of State who, of course, has not the 
right to nominate a government against the vrill 
of the Parliament 'Die question was decided by 
having Mr. Pilsudski place the formation of the 
new cabinet in the hands of Mr. Slivrinski, who 
among historians is considered a very important 
novelist, but who ao^ong novelists is considered a 
very poor historian. 'Hie first act of this gifted 
writer was to dismiss Count Skirmunt, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. It is quite superfluous to men- 
tion that Count Skirmut was never a Bolshevik; 
this is vouched for by his former membership in 
the Council of the Tsar, and by the fact that he is 
the ovmer of large tracts of land in Lithuania. 
But the Qiief of State hated Mr. Skirmunt — ^first, 
because the latter understood very well that it is 
impossible to follow France's policy slavishly, 
ana secondly, b^ause he also saw the necessity 
of a peace with Russia. So Mr. Skirmunt was 
discharged. And this speaks volumes as to the 
future Polish Government, as well as on the cause 
of the silence of the Polish Government with ref- 
erence to the proposal of the Soviet Government 
concerning the limitation of armaments. 

For this reason all Russian Red Army men, 
workers and peasants, as well as the workers and 
peasants of other countries, should know: The 
Soviet Government has proposed a mutual limita- 
tion of arms so that the workers and peasants may 
be able to return to work. The governments of 
Latvia, Esthonia, Finland and Poland, however, 
did everything in their power to postpone enter- 



ing into this question which is so important for 
the working classes of all countries. There is no 
doubt that this sabotage is not only the work of 
our neighboring states, but also that of much more 
powerful European forces, and first of all, of 
French imperialism. 

French imperialism had already declared that 
the existence of the Red Army makes it imperative 
for it to keep in arms an enormous army. For 
France, it would be painful to be obliged to re- 
linquish this argument. And for this reason French 
diplomacy is endeavoring to restrain the govern- 
ments of the former Russian provinces from dis- 
armament negotiations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment We made this proposal quite sincerelv for 
the single reason that we desired a part of our 
Red Army to be enabled to return to productive 
work. The refusal to answer our proposal shows 
the popular masses of Russia that it is our neigh- 
bors who do not desire a diminution of the bur- 
den of arms, because they do not want to cease 
to serve as cannon fodder for French militarism. 
Let the governments of our neighbors reproach 
themselves with the consequences of this silence,, 
and the Polish, Latvian, Esthonian and Finnish 
masses must learn who will bear the guilt for 
frustrating the limitation of armaments. 

In the Hague there is at present assembled a 
council of experts of the capitalist countries who 
are presenting us with a large bill for our debts. 
Let them know who has exhausted our resources 
from which in the future we could have paid a 
part of the demands made upon us. The French 
press has written many silly things about a mili- 
tary agreement between Soviet Russia and Ger- 
many, according to which we are alleged to have 
obliged ourselves to maintain an enormous army. 
If Poland and its more or less sincere friends de- 
cline to reply to the question concerning the limi- 
tation of armaments, it must begin to dawn even on 
the simplest minds that it is .not because of a secret 
agreement with Germany, but because of a secret 
agreement between France and our neighbors, that 
we must keep our army intact 



OUR RELIEF COLLECTIONS 

The F. S. R. has now collected nearly $750,000 
from an its contribating eoarces. Money is still 
needed for agricultural and other machinery to be 
sent to Russia, and occasional food shipments may 
also be necessary if the famine continues to moTe 
to the industrial centres from the grain regions. 
Are you actiTely engaged in collecting money? 

THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
201 West 13th St, New York, N. Y. 
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Need For Famine Relief Continues 

By Robert W. Dunn 

The following communication, released by the American Friends Service CommiUee i**The 
Quakers**)^ was received by the Committee, by mail, from Sorochinskoye, Buzuluk County, Province 
of Samara. It is clear from this letter that the need for famine relief is still acute. 



A FTER a trip through some of the southern 
-^^ volosts* fed by the American Friends Mis- 
sion I can only repeat what I wrote two weeks 
ago. A new famine, or at least a continuation of 
the old famine, is now a fact in more than half of 
the eighteen volosts in the American-fed territory. 
Feeding on a famine scale will have to continue 
throughout the coming winter. There is no other 
way of saving the population. 

The conditions in Barabanovaya Volost, of 
which Gamaleyevka is the volost center, had pre- 
pared me for what I found in both Matveyeskava 
and Shestakovskaya Volosts. Jessica Smith, the 
Quaker Supervisor for this District, had told me 
that the entire crop of 800 dessiatins** of millet 
had been ruined by the thirty days of uninterrupt- 
ed drought, that more than half of the wheat 
was lost, that the barley was very bad, and that 
the rye harvested had yielded a bare 25 poodsf to 
the dessiatin. (In good years this should run 
from 60 to 200 poods, depending upon the density 
of the planting.) This was Barabanovaya, one of 
the "better" volosts, where they had been saying 
a month ago "the other crops look poor but we 
can depend on our millet" The showers of yester- 
day were not equal to the task of reviving this 
millet. It is gone and with it the hope of surviv- 
ing through another winter, unless the Quakers 
continue their systematic feeding. 

Together with Jessica Smith and Walter Wild- 
man, Director of the Russian Unit, who has been 
making a visit to the field this week, I went south 
toward the Ural Cossack lands to explore the 
conditions in the two southern volosts. 

We passed through the capital town of Matvey- 
eskaya Volost, wishing to see the actual conditions 
before we read any of the discouraging reports 
the volost officials would.be expected to hand us. 
Stari Beligorki, a town two-thirds Tartar and one- 
third Russian, was our first stop. Of the 140 
dessiatins of rye from which a crop had been ex- 
pected only 80 yielded anything. Even if the crops 
had been extraordinarily fruitful from the amounts 
of seed planted (about 15 funtsj per soul), there 
would not have been enough grain to last them 
more than two or three months. With almost 
half of the planted land a total failure and the 
yield on the rest far below the medium, the out- 
look for this village is no better than the worst 
I have seen in some of the even more impoverished 
volosts to the north. It means another year of 
famine, nothing less. 

* Districts. 
♦♦1 de8siatin=approximatel7 2H acres, 
tl pood=36 lbs. 
tl fimt=14 oz. 



Of course there will be little grain to plant 
this fall or next spring. But even had they suffi- 
cient to seed a larger area, they would be unable 
to plow more than they did last fall. In some 
towns in this volost they estimated they would 
not be able to plow as much, so great has been 
the death rate of horses. Out of 2755 in this volost 
last summer only 223 remain. The human popula- 
tion has dropped from 11,500 to 6,000; there 
was one horse to every 4 or 5 persons last sum- 
mer; now there is one horse to every 27 souls. 

In Shestakovskaya Volost it is even worse. A 
month ago they told Jessica Smith that only four 
of the ten villages would be able to feed them- 
selves and that only if the crops were good. Yester- 
day they came to tell us that none of the villages 
could survive the winter without help for almost 
the entire population. 

Take Pronkino for example. We have it on the 
word of both the village priest and the President 
of the Soviet that the millet is entirely burnt up 
and that the other crops, with the exception of 
the rye, promise almost nothing. Even the rye 
will yield a sickly crop as compared with other 
years pre-war. The President himself formerly 
owned 13 horses. The famine has taken all but 
one. Last year he had 4 dessiatins planted; this 
year he has but one, and half of that is lost 

We ask this local official how much land the 
people in Pronkino will be able to plant He 
answers that he knows they will not be able to 
plow as much as last year, but even if they could, 
would it be worth while? "Dear tovarishch," he 
asked as his eyes filled with tears, "is there any 
use planting the little rye we possess, if we are to 
starve during the winter?" It was the same ques- 
tions the peasants in these volosts put to Anna 
Haines last fall. And we answered as affirmatively 
as we felt we could: "Plant your rye, tovarishch, 
we will do what we can to help you." Some of 
those who heard these words from the lips of 
Anna Haines last summer have probably died. 
Some who will hear it from our lips will die — 
unless the Friends organization, now much more 
completely equipped to do famine service, can 
keep pouring the food into Buzuluk County. 

Then there is Bashirov, a dusty Tartar village 
where there was some cannibalism last winter. 
They tell us that last year they had cows and 
horses to kill. They lived on meat apparently, — 
that of both man and animal. But they lived. 
They tell us their chances of surviving are less 
this fall. Their millet is altogether dried up. They 
are already going out to dig up weeds and roots 
in the field. They know there will be nothing 
else to eat during the winter. Some families, from 
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The Starvinc Man: Sell the chalice and buy food for the starving! 

The Priest: But we shall need the chalice in an hour or so, when you die of starvation, for your 
extreme unction. 

Note: The attitude of many church officials on the famine situation has been very unfortunate. 
Many bishops and others high in the Church resisted the collections of church utensils for sale 
for the benefit of the starving. 



the xye they have harvested vdll be able to live a 

month, some six weeks, none of them any longer. 
As for plowing for the future, they can think 
of nothing else. But it avails little to think when, 
for a population of 600, there are 11 horses, seven 
of which are at present too tired and sick to work. 
Of course there are no horses to be bought any- 
where for less than from four to five hundred 
million rubles. No one in Bashirov ever saw 
that much paper money. It is quite out of the 
question to think of buying horses from itinerant 
horse speculators from Uralsk. Thus with no 
plowing to do, the population is reduced to sit- 
ting — sitting and waiting for winter to come and 
put an end to it all. This the Tartars do not 



like. Many of them are intelligent, charming, 
alert persons, in many respects superior to some 
of the Great Russians who live in the near-by vil- 
lages. But both Russians and Tartars are hiunan 
beings; both have their ^'righf to live and enjoy 
life even in the face of a hostile nature. It is 
against that hostile nature that the Friends Mission 
in cooperation with the Soviet Government will be 
waging a struggle throughout the coming winter. 
For there will be famine, unmistakable famine, in 
this and other towns and volosts in Buzuluk 
County, Russia. 

American Friends Service Committee 
20 South Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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September IS, 1922. 



^T*HE Encyclopedia Britannica, which issued in 
twenty-nine volumes the Eleventh Edition 
of its publication in 1910, has just supplemented 
that edition with three "New Volumes" (XXX, 
XXXI, XXXII, 1922) and thus created what is 
jiow called '*The Twelfth Edition". 

Together the three volumes have almost 3500 
pages and while there is an excess of "war-stuflT' 
4n the form of maps and analyses of every one 
t>f the theatres of war that monopolized the news- 
papers to the point of nausea a few years ago, 
nnd also too much technical military material, 
there is on the other hand much information of 
interest. Presumably excellent summaries are giv- 
en of the advance of each branch of learning since 
the appearance of the Eleventh Edition in 1910, 
and fairly good biographical and bibliographical 
supplements on most of the well known names 
that had been entered in that edition, together with 
many new entries of persons who have come into 
prominence during the decade. 

Particularly encouraging to what President 
Hibben of Princeton would call "the international 
mind" — which that gentleman appears in some 
measure at least to lack— is the treatment accord- 
ed to German afiFairs in these new volumes. The 
Preface by Editor Chisholm does not misrepre- 
sent when it points out the desire of the staff 
which prepared the volumes to forget the hatreds 
engendered by the war and to repair to a higher 
ground, where men of once hostile nations may 
meet in the exchange of intellectual stimulus. 
German military men have been invited to write 
on the German operations in certain encounters, 
and even accounts of naval and colonial cam- 
paigns, written by British pens, show much gen- 
erosity and magnanimity to the defeated enemy. 
The fact is here apparent in a book of learning 
that has already been made plain in many another 
field: that Englishmen on the whole want to get 
started on a sort of modus vivendi with Germany. 
The same detached spirit is shown in the treat- 
ment given to matters connected with other once 
hostile nations to Great Britain: Austria, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Turkey. 

But Russia was an ally of Great Britain, and 
surely the lot of the Russian people also meets 
with kindly sympathy in this new addition to the 
great monument of British learning? Well, let us 
say that at least one British authority, writing in 
the new Britannica, is aware of the seriousness of 
the part played by Russia as England's ally in 
the World War; C. F. A. (Major Charles Francis 
Addnson, of the British Army), in the article 
Amnr, Russian, says: 

*'No detailed information is available as to the losses 
of the Russian army from 1914 to the peace of Brest- 
LitoTsk. The most probable estimates give 1,700,000 
dead and 2,500,000 prisoners as 'definitive' losses, i. e^ 
exclusive of wounded, but in the absence of the data 
from which those estimates are built up, all that can be 



said is that Russia lost more heavily in men than any 
other belligerent on either side." 

Furthermore, Major Atkinson understands that 
whatever may be the military merito of the new 
Russian Army, they have no relation with any 
qualities or attributes of the Russian Army that 
began to dissolve in 1917. While he does not 
pursue the subject of Russia's military organiza- 
tions into the Revolutionary period, he yet has 
this interesting general characterization of the 
new situation: 

**But neither the Red Army nor the armies raised by 
the different counter-revolutionary leaders derive directly 
from the imperial army. Thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, of individual ex-officers and ex-soldiers figured 
in these new organizations and imparted to them the 
routine practices, the uniforms, and many of the charac- 
teristic customs of the old army. But no organic con- 
tinuity exists between the old and the new. The peace 
of Brest-Litovsk and the civil wars constitute not a new 
chapter but a new book in the history of Russian military 
institutions.** 

In these words there is as much of understand- 
ing and of prophecy as is implied in the short 
paragraph in which Major Atkinson concludes his 
observations on the German Army (Vol. XXX, 
P. 238) : 

'^ith the evacuation of occupied territory and the 
march home to demobilization — ^in most cases self-de- 
mobilization — the history of the Prussian and German 
army system built up by Frederick the Great, Schamhorst 
and Moltke, came to an end.*' 

But on the whole the Britannica has neither 
understanding nor sympathy for Russia. Most of 
the signed articles concerned with persons and 
things Russian are initialed *T. Vi.", which stands 
for the person described as follows in Vol. XXXII: 
"ViNOCRADOFF, SjR Paul (1854- ), Anglo-Russian 
jurist, was knighted in 1917. His more recent works 
include Common Sense in Lino (Home University Library, 
1914), Self-Government in Russia (1915), and editions 
of various works for the British Academy and Selden 
Society. During the World War he gave i^uable assist- 
ance to the British Foreign Office in connection with 
Russian affairs.** 

Sir Paul VinogradoflF, who is Professor of Juris- 
prudence at Oxford, has not a favorable attitude 
toward the Russian Revolution. Perhaps one of 
the best single sentences in his encyclopedia ar- 
ticles to indicate his general position is that with 
which he terminates his lauaatory biography of 
Alexander Benckendorff, the old reactionary who 
was Russian Ambassador to England at the begin- 
ning of the World War: 

^Fortunately he did not live to see the debacle ef Rus- 
sian society in 1917. He died January 11, 1917.** 

In general, that is Sir Paul's position. While 
not so fortunate as those who died early enough 
to escape a vision of the 1917 debacle. Sir Paul 
yet has it in his power to close his eyes to much 
of that deplorable chapter. For instance, he allots 
to Russian generals who made peace with Bolshe- 
vism a mudi shorter biographical space than to 
their colleagues who remained true to reaction t« 
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the end. "Kornilov, Lavr Georgievich (1870- 
1918), Russian general and patriot", gets a column 
and a balf of the Britannica s space, while punish- 
ment is meted out for his having consented to 
work for the Soviet Government to **Brussilov, 
Alexis (1856-. .)'*, apparentlv not a patriot, who 
'^later accepted the Bolshevik regime, and was 
often, though erroneously, reported to be in sup- 
reme command of the Bolshevik armies during the 
wars of 1919-1920"; Brussilov gets barely one- 
third of one colunm, and yet the reader surely will 
recall the days when the Austrian armies in Galicia 
were fleeing before his advance, and he was hailed 
in the Pro-Allied press all over the world as the 
savior not only of Russia, but of civilization. 
While we are thinking of Galicia, and our eye 
happens to strike the article on ^The Battles of 
the Carpathians" (XXX, 580-584), we are aston- 
ished to find that it is not Brussilov who con- 
tributes this article, but "Major Karl Mayem, Late 
General Staff, Austro-Hungarian Army, now of 
the Kriegsarchiv, Vienna, author of various mono- 
graphs on the World War". It is delightful to 
see the former belligerents so amiably hobnobbing 
with each other, but we are sorry to see the "hero 
of the Carpathians" so soon forgotten merely be- 
cause he has made peace with the government of 
his cou)itry. Komilov^ "Russian general and 
patriot", was not available for this contribution, 
as, in the words of Sir Paul Vinogradoff (XXXI, 
687), "the man with the lion's heart" died in 1918: 

"The attack in Yekaterinodar, however, resulted in a 
terrible misfortune. A stiff battle ensued and the Volun- 
teer Army carried some of the outskirts of the town. 
But early on the morning of March 31 Komilov was 
struck down by the burst of a shell and died without 
regaining consciousness. His loss was irreparable. A 
magnetic personality and bom leader of men, he knew 
no fear and akared the hardshipa with his soldiers.** 

The reader will now fully understand the cri- 
terion that is applied with such a result as to give 
to "KoLCHAK, Vladimir Vassiuevich (1875- 
1920), Russian admiral", nearly two pages of the 
Britannica's space, and to Lenin (originally 
Oulianov), VLAMMm Iuch (1870-..), Russian 
Communist leader", less than one page. The article 
on Lenin is quite careless and verbose, while that 
on Kolchak is neat and concise. In the former, 
much is of course made of Lenin's preference for 
a victory of the Central powers in the Great War 
rather than for a victory of the Allies. We can 
understand Lenin's remark, as quoted by Sir Paul : 

**Yes, we hope for the defeat of Russia because it will 
facilitate the internal Tictory of Russia — the abolition of 
her slavery, her liberation from the chains of Tsarism.** 

But we cannot understand how anyone can be 
stupid -enough to rehash the old German gold 
story. Here it is again, in all its pristine glory, as 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff himself serves it in his article 
on Lenin (XXXI, 757) : 

'*He and his associates found ready support from the 
funds at the disposal of the German secret service. And 
it came to paas that the Kaiser, who deemed himself the 
•hampion of monarchical principles in Europe, should 
assist him and his retinut te rMch Russia after the over- 
throw of the Tsar." 



The article on Lenin contains several other gems 
of malice and swift statement, but nothing to 
rival the German gold story. We do not encounter 
anywhere, by the way, in Sir Paul's articles, nor 
anywhere else in the new Britannica volumes, any 
reference to the tale of the ^'Nationalization of 
Women", but our knowledge of Sir Paul's preju- 
dices leads us to suspect that this omission would 
rather be due to the good taste of his English 
publishers than to any good will on the part of 
Sir Paul. While Mr. Chisholm might permit a 
distinguished Russian reactionary to write articles 
for his Encyclopedia, he could not very well af- 
ford to let him run wild. 

It will be remembered that at the beginning of 
the World War Russian statesmen distinguished 
themselves by long discussions of which would be 
the most advantageous alignment for Russia ulti- 
mately to adopt: with the Allies or with the Cen- 
tral Powers. In the case of Social-Patriotic or 
bourgeois Russian leaders, any little mistakes of 
policy in this matter are readily overlooked by 
Sir Paul, who thus delicately treats the aberra- 
tions of *TVlilyukov, Paul Nikolayevich (1859- ), 
Russian politician and historian": 

**When the World War broke out he stood sfuarely for 
a policy of national union and active cooperation with the 
Entente, but the ineptitude and corruption of the War 
Office and of the Court drove him into an attitude of 
increasing hostility.**..... 

*^hen the Bolsheviks seized power he escaped to Kiev 
and lived there for some time under the rule of Skoropad- 
sIqt, the German-appointed Hetman of the Ukraine. In 
this atmosphere, saturated by German influence, he gave 
up the cause of the Allies as lost, and began to spec^te 
on the possibility of rebuilding the Russian State with 
the help of the Kaiser. He had conversations on the 
subject with von Munn, the German envoy in Kiev, and 
advised his fellow Cadets in the same sense. The major- 
ity of the latter were, however, firmly opposed to any pact 
with the arch-enemy of Russia, and the turnover on the 
western front put an end to these plans. After the Armis- 
tioe Milyukov went to London and subsequently to Paris, 
where in 1921 he was directing a journal ilAOest News) 
in which he advocated an alliance with patriotic socialists.**^ 

With reminiscent tenderness Sir Paul must have 
written the opening line of the article that begins 
with the sentence: 

'*Denikin, Anton (1872-..), Russian general, was of 
humble descent and held democratic views.** 

And with sadness we read of the calamity that 
befell the imfortunate creatures who cast in their 
lot with the counter-revolutionary general Denikin, 
in 1920, regretting that the destinies of the general 
and his army might not have been reversed: 

**Crowd8 of refugees gathered in Novorossisk in the 
first months of 1920; spotted typhus raged among them. 
The remnants of the Black Sea fleet and foreign ships 
carried loads of these wretched people to the Prinkipo 
Islands and to Lemnos, and Denikin himself left for 
Constantinople.** (XXX, 827). 

Sir Paul Vinogradoff neglects to tell us, in his 
article on Kolchak, that he considers the Admiral 
to have been the legitimate successor of the Tsarist 
and Kerensky Governments, but this is quite clear 
from the final paragraph of the article on **Sazo- 
Nov, Sergius Dmitrievich (1866- ), RiMsiaii 
statesman" (XXXII, 373) : 
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''He was preparing to start for London as ambassador 
to succeed Count Benckendorff, when the revolution of 
March 1917 broke out. He deplored its advent, which 
brought an end tp Russia's participation in the war and 
plunged the country into an abyss of uncertainty and 
misfortune. He consented, however to proceed to London 
as an envoy of the Provisional Government nidien the fall 
of Milyukov and the subsequent degradation of the Gor- 
emment made it necessary for him to step aside. He was 
again put in charge of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
by Admiral Kolchak, and proceeded to London and Paris 
in the hope of contributing by his personal authority to 
win a recognition of the claims of historical Russia from 
her former allies. Such hopes proved to be in vain. Tha 
Peace Treaty of Versailles made only general allusions to 
the possibility of her reappearance in the future. Nor 
was Sazonov the man to curry favor with Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Georgia, in order to obtain help, at the cost of a 
renunciation of the imperial interests of his country.** 

We do not know who writes the article on *'Bol- 
shevism" in the New Volumes, but are sorry the 
writer should have inserted the following absurd 
paragraph: 

*'No wonder thai Lenin and Trotsky were highly in- 
censed by Kautsky*s criticism. They excommunicated him 
as a traitor to the cause, along with other Socialist leaders. 
But it was significant that they had to adopt the badge of 
'Communism' in order to mark their precise position in 
the fidd of rival doctrines. They had ceased to be Social- 
ists in the accepted sense of the term." (XXX, 469). 

Without attempting to set ourselves up as au- 
thorities on the requirements to be filled by those 
who write for the encylopedias, we have the very 
definite opinion that no man can write on *^BoL- 



shevism" without having read Karl Marx*s Com- 
munist Manifesto, In that book, written in 1847, 
our author would have learned why Marx gladly re- 
linquished the designation '^Socialist" eighty years 
ago, and accepted that of 'Communist** by pre- 
ference. In brief, he was impelled to declare this 
preference by the very nature of the Socialistic 
organizations of his day, which bore a sad simi- 
larity to the Socialist Parties of 1922. But the 
fact that ^^BoMBTHROWERs" follows on the same 
page immediately after "Bolshevism*' is accident- 
al (XXX, 469) : it is the amiable artillery device 
of capitalist trench warfare that is meant, and not a 
revelation of Bolshevist proclivities. 

We could point out in many other respects the 
defects of these voluxnes when they deal with Russia 
and with Russian persons — and we may come back 
to the subject — but for the present we shall close 
our quotations vrith a few gems from the article 
on Zmoviev: 

'"ZiMoviEV, Grigori (Ovsei Gershon Aronor) (1883- 

), Russian revolutionary politician, was bom at Novo- 
mirgorod in 1883. He was of Jewish origin and his 
orii^nal name was Aronor, but he was known in early 
life under the names of Apfelbaum or RadomjrsloTBky and 
later adopted several designations, such as Shatski, Grigor- 
iev, Grigori and 2^oviev, by the last two of which he is 
most frequently called."^.... 

''.....Jn the summer of 1917 the paper Den published 
revelations shovring that he had been formerly employed 
by the department of police, and this statement was not 
refuted.** 



Protecting the Poor Peasantry 



By Y. Stekloy 



/^UR enrades have been saying that in passing 
^^ over to the new economic policy the Soviet 
Government becomes practically a servant of cap- 
ital. They have been shouting that from now 
on the Soviet Government will no longer be able 
to defend the interests of the toiling masses againJst 
the exploitation of private capitalists, that it will 
light-heartedly sacrifice these interests as a gratui- 
tous favor to Russian, and particularly foreign, 
capitalists. There have even been among our own 
comrades peculiar fellows who continually shook 
their heads and believed all these silly whisper- 
ings. The reality has proved that there was not 
a word of truth in these malicious assertions of 
our enemies. 

Now it is clear to everybody that even under the 
new economic policy the Soviet power remains the 
government of the toiling masses, the government 
of the workers and peasants, standing guard over 
their interests, and having only the protection 
of these interests at heart When the Soviet Gov- 
ernment found it necessary to inaugurate the new 
economic policy, it repeatedly declared that it was 
taking this step in the interests of the working 
class itself, in order to maintain the proletarian 
dictatorship, in order to establish for it a more 
•table economic foundation. And it was just the 
transition to the new economic policy which par- 
ticularly required the preservation of the Soviet 



power as the only means of safeguarding the in- 
terests of the working masses against the inevit- 
able outburst of the predatory appetites of the 
private capitalists. 

The Soviet Government has testified by all its 
actions that it is willing and able to discharge this 
task. It is of course ready to derive from the new 
economic policy every benefit it has to offer; the 
awakening of personal initiative, the establish- 
ment of production on a paying basis, the efficient 
and systematic managanent of production and ex- 
change, expediency in economic matters, etc But, 
at the same time it shows continually that it ad- 
mits the application of private capital only to a 
strictly determined extent; only in so far as it 
does not injure the interests of the social whole, 
and particularly the interests of the working 
masses. 

In the domain of industry there have already 
been published a number of laws protecting these 
interests, which at the same time give a certain 
opportunity to private initiative, which was in- 
vited to contribute to the increase of the produc- 
tive forces. In the cities there have taken place 
already a number of court procedings initiated 
by the organs of the Soviet Government against 
the over-greedy and impudent exploiters, who, in 
their pursuit of profit have injured the interests 
of the workers and have overstepped the Soviet 
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laws. The Soviet Government has unequivocally 
shown that it stands as, before, and with even 
greater watchfulness than before, as the defender 
of the working class, protecting it against the 
greed of the masters, who think that from now on 
everything will be allowed, and who would like 
to introduce in our country the customs of the 
epoch of "primitive accumulation". 

The same is the case in the villages, where the 
Soviet Government is just as watchfully defending 
the interests of the poor peasantry. Here the de- 
fense of these interests is particularly important, 
as in the villages it is more difficult . to appre- 
hend the robbers, for here exploitation assumes 
more hidden forms, and here it is still more un- 
restrained than in the cities, especiallv as it hides 
behind the deceptive forms of "loans' , "aids" and 
*Yriendship", and thus would with all the more 
certainty throw the poor peasants into further 
misery. 

As a proof of the untiring solicitude of the Soviet 
Government for the interests of the poor peasantry, 
we may quote a decree of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee and of the Council of Peo- 
ple's Conmoiissars, of July 3, 1922, concerning the 
annulment of all oppressive deals in grain. If 
the rich peasants thought that the new economic 
policy would again deliver the poor peasants into 
their hands, bound hand and foot, and therefore 
greeted the famine joyfully, with the help of 
which they expected to enslave the poor peasantry, 
they can convince themselves now that they were 
reckoning without their host, who is in this case the 
Soviet Government. In so far as the wealthy peas- 
ant is an industrious husbandman, desiring to im- 
prove his farm, he will meet with full cooperation 
in this eflfort on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. But in so far as the rich peasant wants to 
live and to get rich by mercilessly exploiting his 
weakened and destitute neighbors, he must be told 
that he will meet with the determined resistance 
of the Soviet Government, and, if need be, with 
merciless punishment. On the other hand, the 
village poor may be fully convinced that the 
Soviet Government is their own government, which 
will permit nobody to oppress them, and which, 
if need be, will know how to defend them against 
all robbers and cut-throats. 

The decree which annuls oppressive deals saves 
the poor peasants from those chains which the rich 
' peasants wanted to impose upon them. 

This decree will doubtless bring forth a sigh 
of relief in the villages; it will save the peasant 
masses from ruin, it will help them as soon as 
possible to get on their feet again and to over- 
come the terrible consequences of the famine. 
But the beneficent efifects of this decree are much 
more far reaching than the boundaries of the 
villages. Not less interested in this decree is the 
Red Army. Every Red Army man has his relatives 
in the village, who in most cases belong to the 
peasants who have sufiFered because the very fact 
that one of the workers has been called to mili- 
tary service weakens a peasant family. Thus, every- 
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thing which is beneficial to the poor peasantry 
is also beneficial to the tremendous majority of 
Red Array men. Furthermore, the workers are not 
less interested in the new law. Not only in the 
sense that in the poor peasantry they find their 
best political ally and that for this reason alone 
they have an interest in preventing the exploitation 
of this class, but also in that other respect, that 
many workers have their families in the villages, 
which also in the majority of cases belong to the 
category of the destitute and weak. For this rea- 
son the defense of the poor peasantry is at the 
same time also a protection of the city proletariat. 
And thus the decree concerning the annulment of 
the oppressive deals is directed toward the pro- 
tection of all categories of the working and ex- 
ploited. 

Thus, the Soviet Government has once more 
confirmed the fact that it is a real government 
of the workers and the peasants, defending the 
poor and exploited toilers from the encroach- 
ments of the exploiters, and that it is protecting 
them under all circumstances, defending them with 
no less vigor under the new economic policy than 
before its inauguration. The large working masses 
forming the basis and the support of the Soviet 
Republic will appreciate this legislative act. They 
will avail themselves of it in their interests and 
will more confidently rally to the Soviet power 
which alone expresses their wishes and defends 
their vital needs. — Izvestya^ Moscow, July 6, 1922. 
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i^l^AMILY Affairs" is the title given by the 
-^ New York Times to one of the editorials 
in its September 5 issue, and the occasion for this 
title was the answer made by the business manager 
of the Moscow grand opera to doubtless importu- 
nate questionings by the Times correspondent con- 
cerning the directorship of the famous ballet: 
"Why do you mix in our family affairs?" On 
this the Times builds the specious structure of its 
editorial, which admits, at the start, the following: 

*'Yet the question put by the Moscow manager is, after 
all, Russia's challenging question to the rest of the world. 
Translated into an even less courteous form it would tell 
the world, and America in particular, to mind its own 
business.** 

Next comes the assertion, however, that there are 
points at which willingness to leave one's neighbor 
to his own devices must be abandoned, and that 
it is not possible for a family always to be un- 
concerned with the practices of its neighbors: 

"When millions were starving last Winter in the Valley 
of the Volga we proceeded so far toward a definition as 
to say, not without some protest from the Communistic 
lexicographers, that this was not wholly a family afFair, 
that it was the concern of all mankind and more espedallv 
of the United States, since we were best able to give relief. 
But the humane instincts which gave material expression 
of that conviction in tens of millions of dollars* worth of 
supplies were still left without a complete and satid^ng 
answer. If there is an extra-family responsibility for 
alleviating an intra-family misery, does it begin only 
when the calamity arrives? Has it to do only with the 
hideous results and not at all with the causes, even if 
some of these lie wholly within the family?** 

The Times, goes on to point out that the epide- 
mics that may result from the present famine con- 
ditions in Russia will afflict not only the popula- 
tion of Russia, but also those of Europe and 
America, and that "we have mixed in to the extent 
of inoculating, through the A. R. A., ten millions 
persons". Even the alleged neglect of educational 
matters by the Soviet Government seems to the 



Tim.es editorial writer an occasion for "mixing in", 
for 

"There must be millions of children ia Russia who 
are having not the meagerest sort of an edBcation, and 
vet teadiers and other intellectual and spiritual leaders 
have been banished by thousands.** 

Of course, the solicitude of the Times mi^t 
go even further. And the record of past im- 
portunities on the part of the owners of neighbor- 
ing houses would not be without bearing on the 
record of the Russian edifice. The Times might 
well have indicated, in its editorial, the untiring 
energy displayed for several years by all the 
Allied Governments to bring such pressure to bear 
on the people of Soviet Russia as would bring 
them to a recognition of the error of their ways, 
and of the fact that a large fraction of the white 
race was doomed to fresh disaster "because of 
false economic doctrine and knavish or stupid 
political designing". 

It should have been pointed out by the TUnes 
that the duty to "mix in" in one's neighbor's affairs 
was never much n^lccted, as far as Russia was 
concerned, by the Allied Governments or by the 
United States. It was necessary to make the neigh- 
bor see his own folly, and whole armies were sent 
into Russia to bring about conditions that would 
make the population aware of how uncomfortable 
it is to have a Soviet Government. These armies 
were maintained in various parts of Russia and 
Siberia for months and months, and only after 
their soldiers had become so friendly with the 
population of the country as to make them unfit 
for aggressive warfare, did the Allied Governments 
finally withdraw them. Tlien followed a long 
period of financial support to Soviet Russia's foes. 
Internal counterJrevdlutionists were kept going 
with immense supplies of artillery, munitions, 
foodstuffs, uniforms. But their human material 
could not be supplied: in Russia the population 
was in favor of the Soviet Government; abroad, 
the workers were opposed to enlistments for service 
against Soviet Russia. The Blockade should also 
not be forgotten as an instance of foreign solici- 
tude for the welfare of the Russian people. For 
years, it was so impossible to get things in or out 
of Russia that factories, power-houses, railroad 
locomotives, were crippled for lack of the spare 

Karts that had always, even in pre-revolutionary 
ussia, been imported from abroad. The gentle- 
men of the Times are over-sensitive; they really 
have no cause to rebuke themselves for having 
neglected to participate in the support of these 
measures to bring Russia to her senses. 

But let the dead past bury its dead. It is reallv 
absurd of us once more to bore our readers witn 
repetitions of the obvious statement that every 
capitalist nation on earth did all it Could to in- 
jure Soviet Russia, and that the aid that was given 
during the famine — which is by no means past — 
was given less to help the Russian people than 
to enable foreign grain-raisers to dispose of their 
stocks to advantage, while otherwise they might 
have been "compelled" to bum them for fuel. All 
this is past, however, and the people of Russia 
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still live with the Government they have chosen 
for themselves. But how about the future? What 
— aside from the military preparations being made 
by Poland to repel alleg^ invasions from Soviet 
Russia — ^may we expect from the world's house- 
holders, the Governments of the nations of the 
worldf in the way of action toward the house that 
is owned by its tenants, Soviet Russia? 

In the first place, do we want Russia to be let 
alone, to shift for herself, or do we want a little 
**mixing in"? There is one form of "mixing in" 
that is very desirable indeed. All our readers 
know about the Tool and Machinery Drive now 
being conducted by the Friends of Soviet Russia. 
While conditions of underfeeding, if not absolute 
famine conditions, prevail in many parts of Rus- 
sia, particularly in Ukraine, we now desire not so 
much to feed the underfed as to enable them, with 
the aid of tools and machinery, to overcome the 
adverse agricultural conditions that have made 
possible a continuation of low crops even after 
the period of drought was over. 



T^OOLS and Machinery is what Russia now needs. 
^ Will the nations of the world provide them? 
Within the past few months great numbers of 
new foreign-built locomotives have reached Rus- 
sia. Purchases of tractors are being made abroad 
by the Soviet Government Seed-grain in large 
quantities, obtained from abroad, has beoi in the 
ground and is already &;iving fruit. The Friends 
of Soviet Russia were the first Russian relief or- 
ganization to send a fully eauipped agricultural 
unit to Russia; the cost of tnis unit, with seed- 
grain shipped after its departure, and with harvest- 
ing machinery now being purchas^ for those 
mmbers of the unit that will remain through the 
winter, has been nearly $100,000. And still the 
work must go on. That portion of the F. S. R. 
Agricultural Unit that will remain in Russia through 
the Spring will need new machinery for the expan- 
sion of their work in that season. The National 
Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia therefore 
urges upon all its contributors, and especially upon 
all those who have not contributed in the past — ^and 
their number is legion — to send in their contribu- 
tions as fast as possible, and, particularly, to point 
out to those from whom they solicit money, on the 
new *Tool Drive" sheets, the peculiar nature of 
the campaign that is now being made. Attention 
should be called to the following facts: 

1. Hiat absolute famine conditions are in many 
parts of Russia by no means a thing of the past, 
as is shown by the recently issued statement oi the 
American Friends Service Committee, printed else- 
wdire in this number of Soviet Russia; the re- 
quest for ^aid to the starving" is still an honest 
one, and it is very probable that shipments of 
food will be occasionally required by the Berlin 
Headauarters of the Workers' Aid, and vrill be 
furnished by the F. S. R. 

2. That we are now collecting money not only 
to fight immediate starvation, but to prevent any 



f possibility of such situations arising again in the 
uture; that the Russian people, if properly 
equipped with agricultural macninery and loco- 
motives and automobiles, will be able to organize 
their domestic economy in such a way as to make 
even large drought areas of no particular danger 
to the population as a whole; for this purpose we 
shall have to see to it that Russia gets not only 
many machines, but agricultural and mechanical 
experts to teach the people the use of these 
machines* 

3. That the F. S. R. is not setting enough 
money at present to carry throu^ an extensive 
program of agricultural and engineering relief 
of this kind; in July, only $29,000 came in to the 
National Office; in August, the amount had 
dropped to $16,000, as the reader will learn from 
the acknowledgments on pages 183-184; something 
must be done to increase the receipts of the 
National Office! 



T17HY have our receipts gone down? Doubtless 
^^ the insinuations of misuse of funds, printed 
over a month ago in the Jewish Forward, have 
been taken seriously by some potential contribut- 
ors; and then, some may have been alarmed by 
irresponsible statements in the press as to a 
possible connection between the Friends of Soviet 
Russia and the Communist Party, published in 
connection with the raid made on a meeting in 
Michigan on August 22. As to the former accusa- 
tions, official statements have already been issued 
by the National Office, some of which appeared in 
Soviet Russia for August 15; as to the latter, the 
Treasurer of the Friends of Soviet Russia on 
August 25 released a statement to the press, which 
went to every daily paper printed in New York, 
but wa^ printed by very few. As it is probable, 
therefore, that some of our readers may not have 
seen the denial of the alleged connection with the 
Communist Party, we reprint it herewith: 

The Fribnds of Soviet Russia Not Engaged hi 
Communist Propaganda 

News items appearing in the morning papers of this 
date have been brought to my attention, wnich declare 
that the arrests of certain persons, designated by these 
papers as Commanists, have led to the finding of evidence 
connecting the Friends of Soviet Russia with an organiza- 
tion named as 'The Gonminnist Party**. I feel constrained 
to point out that the spreading of such insinuations in 
the daily press is very unfortunate because of the possible 
discouragement such statements may give to persons who 
would be inclined to donate money for the relief activities 
conducted by the Friends of Soviet Russia. I should feel 
obliged to call attention to the incorrectness of any state- 
ment of a connection between the Friends of Soviet Russia 
with what these papers call the Communist Party, if only in 
order to correct an obvious misstatement, but I consider 
such a misstatement to be doubly unfortunate in view of 
the harmful effects it may have on the collection of funds 
by this organization, and therefore hope that the persons 
—official or other persons — responsible for such declara- 
tions will desist from their inhuman and anti-social machin- 
ations. The relief work conducted bv the Friends of 
Soviet Russia is too serious an undertaking to be lightly 
linked up with organizations accused of conducting poli- 
tical propaganda of any kind. 
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Peter Kropotkin 

By Stepniak 

This chapter of 'Underground Russia'^ written about forty years ago, on the famous Anarehisi 
theorist and author of many historical and purely sdenHfic works, should not be read mthout 
recalling Kropotkin's aWXude during the war md towards the November Revolution (see Soviet 
Russia, Vol. IV. No. 9.) 



I. 

HE is not the leader of the Nihilist movement, 
as he is called throughout Europe. He has 
not even the least influence over the modern Rus- 
sian revolutionary movement; no literary influ- 
ence, for ever since he has resided abroad he has 
never written except in the French language; no 
personal influence, for at this moment he is known 
in Russia only by name. This fact, however strange 
it may appear to the reader, is the natural con- 
sequence of another. Kropotkin is a refugee and 
the political refugees who reside in the various 
cities of Europe have not the slightest influence, 
either separately or collectively, upon the revolu- 
tionary movement of their country. 

The thing may appear incredible, yet any man 
of judgment who thinks about it tor a single 
moment will not fail to recognize the absolute 
truth of my assertions. Only two things have to 
be taken into consideration, the general character 
of the Russian movement, and the distance be- 
tween Russia and the countries in which the re- 
fugees can reside, Switzerland, France, Italy, Eng- 
land; for no one would feel safe either in Prussia 
or Austria. I will cite one single fact To ex- 
change letters with Switzerland, which is the near- 
est country of all, a fortnight must always elapse, 
allowing a few days for the reply. 

Now an order, supposing one has to be given, 
or even advice, would reach St Petersburg; a fort- 
night, or, in the most favorable case, ten days after 
it had been asked for. Now in Russia the struggle 
is no longer carried on exclusively by mental 
efifort, as it was five years ago. It is a struggle, 
arms in hand, a thorough war, in which the minut- 
est precautions have to be taken, in accordance 
with the latest movemente of the enemy. Let us 
suppose that an attempt against the Emperor is 
being prepared. The slightest change m his 
itinerary, in the route he will take, in the measures 
he will adopt for his safety, immediately cause 
the whole plan of attack to be changed. 

What orders could be given from London, from 
Paris, from Switzerland? Who would be so stu- 
pidly presumptuous as to believe himself in a 
position to give them? Who would be so stupid 
as to attribute any value to them? Let us suppose 
for a moment that a general wished to carry on 
a war in Turkey, himself remaining in St Peters- 
burg. What would be said by any man with a 
particle of judgment? Yet this general would have 
an immense advantage, that of possessing the 
telegraph, while we have nothing but the laggard 
mails. ^ 

Smce it is impossible, therefore, for a refugee 



to direct operations, or even to give advice of any 
value, upon Russian matters, why should he be 
informed befordiand of what is being prepared 
in Russia? To run the risk of some letter falling 
into the hands of the police? To increase the 
perils of this Titanic struggle, as though there 
were not enough already? 

We have thus another fact resulting from the 
preceding- Even the refugees connected with those 
who belong to the party, and who take an active 
part in everything, have not the slightest knowl- 
edge of what is being prepared in Russia. From 
time to time, out of pure friendship, they receive 
some vague hint, vrithout ever knowing anything 
for certain, respecting the place, time, or mode of 
execution of the project in embryo. Why com- 
municate such things, even to the best of friends, 
merely to satisfy curiosity? It would be a crime, 
an infamy, a dishonest act; and every serious- 
minded man would be the first to reproach a friend 
for such an act. Events such as the patting to 
death of Alexander II and the explosion in the 
Winter Palace were as much of a surprise to the 
refugees as to the rest of the world. 

The political influence of the Russian refugees 
at the present moment is therefore reduced abso- 
lutely to zero. Foreign countries are only resting 
places, harbors which every one makes for when 
his barque has been wrecked or disabled by the 
furious waves. Until they can refit, and steer 
towards their native shore, the refugees are poor 
castaways. They may be as intrepid as ever, but 
they can only stand with folded arms, regarding 
with envious eyes the country where the combat- 
ants are fighting, dying, conquering, while they, 
sad and idle, stifle in their forced inaction, strang- 
ers in a strange land. 

IL 

Kropotkin is one of the oldest of the refugees. 
For six years he has continuously lived abroad, 
and during all that time has therefore been unable 
to take the slightest part in the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. This does not alter the fact, 
however, that he is one of the most prominent 
men of our party,* and as such I will speak about 
him. 

He belongs to the highest Russian aristocracy. 
The family of the Princes of Kropotkin is one of 
the few which descend in right line from the old 
feudal princes of the ancient royal house of 
Rurik. In the Circle of the Chaikovtsy, to which 
he belonged, it used thus to be jestingly said of 

*Stepniak means the revolutionary moyement at large.— 
Ed. 
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him that he had more right to the throne of 
Russia than the Emperor, Alexander II, who was 
only a German. 

He studied in the College of the Pages, to which 
only the sons of the Court aristocracy are admit- 
ted. He finished his course tliere with the highest 
distinction, toward the year 1861, but impelled by 
love of study, instead of entering the service of 
the court, he went to Siberia to pursue his 
geological researches. He remained there several 
years, taking part in many scientific expeditions, 
and obtained through (ham a vast amount of in- 
formation which he afterwards utilized in con- 
junction with Elisee Reclus.t He also visited 
China. 

On returning to St Petersburg, he was elected 
a member and afterwards secretary of the Geogra- 
phical Society* He wrote several works, highly 
appreciated by scientific men, and finally under- 
took a great work upon the glaciers of Finland, 
which, owing to a petition of the Geographical 
Society, he was permitted to terminate when al- 
ready confined in the fortress. He could not 
escape the irksome pressure to enter the Court 
service. He was Chamberlain of the Empress, 
and received several decorations. 

In the year 1871, or at the commencement of 
1872, I do not quite remember which, he went 
abroad. He visited Belgium and Switzerland, 
where at that time the (First) International had 
assumed such proportions. His ideas, which cer- 
tainly were always advanced, b^an to take defi- 
nite shape. He became an Internationalist, and 
adopted the ideas of the most extreme vring, the 
so-called anarchist wing, of which he has always 
remained a fervent champion. 

On returning home he put himself in commu- 
nication with the revolutionary circle, inspired by 
the same ideas, that of the Cfudkovtsy, and in the 
year 1872 was proposed as a member, and ad- 
mitted by unanimity. He was entrusted with the 
duty of drawing up the program of the party 
and its organization, which was afterwards found 
among his papers. In the winter of 1872 he com- 
menced his secret lectures upon the history of the 
International, which were simply the development 
of the principles of Socialism, and the Revolution, 
based upon the historv of all the modem popular 
movements. These lectures, which united with 
depth of thought a clearness and a simplicity that 
rendered them intelligible even to the most un- 
cultivated minds, excited the deepest interest 
among the workingmen of the Alexander-Nevsky 
district They spoke about them to their fellow 
workmen, and the news quickly spread through 
all the workshops of the neighborhood, and natur- 
ally reached the police, who determined at all 
hazards to find out the famous Borodin, for it was 
under that fictitious name Kropotkin gave his lec- 
tures. But they did not succeed. In two months* 
time, having finished his lectures, he no longer 

tFaoioms French geographer and anarchist writer. Died 
190S.— Ed. 



showed himself in the house under surveillance, 
and made preparations to go among the peasants, 
and carry on the agitation as an itinerant painter; 
for, in addition to his vast erudition, he has much 
artistic talent- 

The police succeeded, however, in bribing 
one of the workmen, who consented to play the 
spy, and perambulated the principal streets, hop- 
ing some day or other to meet with ^^Borodin'*. 
In this he succeeded. After some few months he 
met Kropotkin in the Gostini Dvor upon the Nevski 
Prospekt, and pointed him out to a policeman. 
The supposititious Borodin was arrested. At first 
he would not tell his real name, but it was im- 
possible to conceal it Some days afterwards the. 
landlady of the house in which he had hired a 
room came to declare that one of her lodgers, 
Prince Peter Kropotkin, had suddenly disappeared 
on such a day. On being taken to the spurious 
Borodin she recognized him, and Kropotkin was 
compelled to acknowledge his identity. 

Great was the emotion produced at court by the 
arrest of such a high personage. The Emperor 
himself was excited by it to sudb an extent, tnat a 
year afterwards, in passing through Kharkov, 
where a cousin of Peter, Alexis Kropotkin,* was 
Governor, he was extremely discourteous to him, 
and abruptly asked if it was true that Peter was 
a relation. 

Three years did Kropotkin pass in the cells of 
the fortress of St Peter and St Paul. In the early 
part of 1876, he was transferred by the doctor's 
orders to the St Nicholas Hospital, the prison hav- 
ing undermined his health, never very good, to 
such an extent that he could neither eat nor move 
about. In a few months, however, it was re- 
established, but he did everything in his power to 
hide the fact. He walked with the step of a dying 
man; he spoke in a low voice, as if it were a 
painful effort merely to open his mouth. The cause 
was very simple. He learned through a letter sent 
to him by his friends, that *an attempt was being 
organized to effect his escape, and as in the hos- 
pital the surveillance was much less strict than in 
the fortress, it was essential* to prolong his stay 
there. 

In July of the year 1876 this escape was 
effected in accordance with a plan drawn up by 
Kropotkin himself. I described it in my last 
articlcf 

HI. 

Some weeks afterwards Kropotkin was already 
abroad. 

From this period his true revolutionary activity 
dates. Although not connected with the Russian 
movement, being exclusively devoted to European 
Socialism, it was perhaps tbe only means of dis- 
playing his eminent political qualities in their 
true light. His great gifto specially qualify him 

*KiUed in 1879 by rerolntionittt. 
tSee Soviet Russia for Ao^ust 15. 1922. C^wa 
Escapes"). 
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for activity in the vast public arena, and not in 
the underground regions of the secret societies. 

He is wanting in that flexibility of mind, and 
that faculty of adapting himself to the conditions 
of the moment, and of practical life, which are 
indispensable to Russian conspirators. He is an 
ardent searcher after truth, a founder of a school, 
and not a practical man. He endeavors to make cer- 
tain ideas prevail, at any cost, and not to attain 
a practical end by unscrupulously turning every- 
thing to account 

He is too exclusive, and too rigid in his theo- 
retical convictions. He admits no departure from 
the ultra-anarchist program, and has always con- 
sidered it impossible, therefore, to contribute to 
any of the revolutionary newspapers published 
in the Russian language abroad and in St Peters- 
burg- He has always found in them some point 
of divergence, and, in fact, has never written a 
line in any of them. 

Kropotkin's natural element is war on a grand 
scale, and not guerilla fitting. He might become 
the founder of a vast social movement, if the con- 
dition of the country permitted. 

He is an incomparable agitator. Gifted with a 
ready and eager eloquence, he becomes all passion 
when he mounts the platfonn. Like all true orators, 
he is stimulated by the sight of the crowd which 
is listening to him. Upon the platform this man 
is transformed. He trembles with emotion; his 
voice vibrates with the accent of profound con- 
viction, not to be mistaken or counterfeited, and 
only heard when it is not merely the mouth which 
speaks, but the innermost heart His speeches, 
although he cannot be called an orator of the 
first rank, produce an immense impression; for 
when feeling is so intense it is communicative, 
and electrifies an audience. 

When, pale and trembling, he descends from 
the platform, the whole room throbs with ap- 
plause. 

He is very effective in private discussions, and 
can convince others and win them over to his 
opinions, as few can. Being thoroughly versed in 
historical science, especially in everything relat- 
ing to popular movements, he draws with mar- 
velous effect from the vast stores of his erudi- 
tion, in order to support and strengthen his asser- 
tions with examples and analogies, very original 
and unexpected. His words thus acquire an ex- 
traordinary power of persuasion, which is in- 
creased by the simplicity and clearness of his ex- 
planations, due, perhaps, to his profound mathe- 
matical studies. 

He is not a mere manufacturer of books. Be- 
yond his purely scientific labors, he has never 
written any work of much moment* He is an 
excellent journalist, ardent, spirited, eager. Even 
in his writings, he is still the agitator. 

To these talents he adds a surprising activity 



and such ingenuity in his labors that they have 
astonished even a worker like Elisee Reclus- 

He is one of the most sincere and frank of men. 
He always speaks the truth, pure and simple, ¥fith- 
out any regard for the amour propre of hia hear- 
ers, or for any other consideration whatev^. This 
is the most striking and sympathetic feature of 
his character. Every word he says may be abso- 
lutely believed. His sincerity is such, that some- 
times in the ardor of discussion an entirely freah 
consideration unexpectedly presents itself to his 
mind, and sets him thinking. He immediately 
stops, remains quite absorbed for a moment, and 
then begins to think aloud, speaking as though 
he were an opponent. At other times be carries 
on this discussion mentally, and after some mo- 
ments of silence, turning to his astonished advers- 
ary, smilingly says, "You are right". 

This absolute sincerity renders him the best 
of friends, and gives especial weight to his praise 
and blame. 



Post Office News Items 

L 

Importation of Postage Stamps Through the Mml 
Into Russia 

Postmaster Morgan invites attention to tbe fallowing 
announcement by the Poet Office: 

The Department has learned of the provisions in force 
relative to the importation of postage stamps into Raasia, 
such provisions being as follows: 

1. All forms of prepayment can be sent only to the 
address of the People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade 
and its branch offices. 

2. Uncanceled Russian or foreign postage stamps can 
be sent to private persons or institutions, if stamps are 
intended for the prepayment of oorrespondenoe and are 
sufficient in number for that purpose; to that eod Uiey 
must be placed on envelopes. 

3. Canceled postage stamps are not admitted as mail 
articles except in the cases mentioned under No. 1. 

When the presence of postage stamps is detwAed in a 
postal article, the latter will be returned to oiigia. 
Order & Instruction Section, 
P. 0., New York. N. Y.. August 23, 1922. 

II. 

Parcel-Post to liussia 

Postmaster Morgan invites attention to the fsUowiog 
announcement by the Post Office Department: 

**£ffective September 1, 1922, the transit diai^Bs ap- 
plicable to parcel-post packages mailed in the United 
States addressed for delivery in Russia will be changed 
as follows: 

Russia in Europe 

1- 2 pounds $0M 

3- 7 pounds 96 

8-11 pounds 1.08 

Russia in Asia 

1- 2 pounds 132 

3- 7 pounds 138 

8-11 pounds 1.50 

Order & Instruction Section, 

P. 0., New York. N. Y., August 26. 1922. 

*Since this was written (1881) Kropotkin pablkhed a 
great number of theoretical books on Anarchism.*— Ed. 
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*< A N organization similar to the Fascisti may 
"**■ be introduced in Russia. The conviction 
is rapidly growing among thousands of Russian 
exiles in Italy that the Fascisti system alone can 
kelp their country.'' This is the enthusiastic be- 
ginning of a copyrighted cable from Rome, print- 
ed in the New York Times of August 9, describing 
how the hired private army of the Italian manufac- 
turers and landholders is destroying the Italian 
labor movement by means which would make even 
the protagonists of Ludlow and West Virginia 
appear as preachers of peace and brotherly love. 
Possibly "thousands of Russian exiles in Italy" 
really hope that such an organization may be in- 
troduced in Russia and thus "help their country". 
But we are afraid there are some serious obstacles 
standing in the way of this idealistic enterprise. 
The Soviet Republic has not on hand such vast 
stores of arms and ammunition as the Italian 
Government, and could not afford to deliver them 
free of charge to its patriotic sons, as was done 
by the Italian Government; and moreover, the 
Soviet authorities are so devoid of any understand- 
ing of the principles of real liberty, as understood 
by the Fascisti, that they may be expected to offer 
some objections to the open or secret organiza- 
tion of such an army. Which proves that the 
columnist of the New York Call, of September 1, 
was rather understating his case when, referring 
to the treatment accorded to the "Socialist" Coun- 
ter-Revolutionists, he placed the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the same level as all other governments. 
For hasn't the Italian government, in permitting the 
existence of such a private army, demonstrated that 
it is more "liberal" than Soviet Russia? 
• • • 

Speaking of the columnist of the Call, we are 
reminded of another great lover of freedom — Dr. 
Frank Crane, of the Globe and a thousand other 
papers. In his syndicated article of August 31 
(New York GlobeU after reviewing the European 
situation. Dr. Crane comes to the conclusion that 
"the present policies of France and of Russia 
point to Napoleonism". We were not astonished 
at this gibe at Russia — even after her numerous 
disarmament proposals — ^for in his hatred against 
the Soviet Republic the grand old doctor is almost 
as consistent and as honest as Mr. Gompers. But 
the slap at France was quite unexpected. Only a 
few months ago, when France's attitude was just 
as impeiialistic — let us say *Trussian" — as at 
present. Dr. Crane — who at that time was in Paris 
— was writing over and over again that the only 
great enemies of peace, humanity, and civilization, 
were Germany and Russia. Is his change of tone 
due to the fact that the present-day rulers of 
France have finally succeeded in making their 
country the most hated in the world — even among 
the American public who have a traditional pre- 
disposition to favor France? And did he want 
t# show that like the famous newspaper prostitute 



Schmock, in Gustav Freytag's **JoumaluUn** he 
can "write on both sides of any question"? 

The "cradle of liberty", as sentimental Emma 
Goldman not so long ago called the country of 
Poincare, Tardieu, Millerand and Briand, has neen 
lately very much attacked and vilified. And quite 
deservedly so. For in the course of the last year 
France has behaved like a Freudian patient who 
has ceased to suppress his desires and has begun 
to talk too frankly about them. One of her most 
outspoken public men, M. Raymond Recouly, in 
his address at Williamstown, Mass., in the confer- 
ence on inter-allied debts at the Institute of Poli- 
tics, made the following interesting remarks, ac- 
cording to the N. Y. Times of August 5: 

"The moral and material destruction of Rms- 
sia has been so complete that it is impossible te 
think of a rapid reconstruction. That reconstruc- 
tion will take a very long time and require a great 
amount of money. It cannot be made, as we say 
in French, en bloc, as a whole, and all at the same 
time. It will mean, as a matter of fact, more a 
colonization than a reconstruction. We shall have 
as soon as possible to begin by working from the 
boundaries of Russia to the centre, from without 
to within. It will be necessary to proceed step 
by step, reorganizing one province after another 
from the borders of Germany, Poland and Ru- 
mania and proceeding to the interior of Russia. 
I am aware that this is a very modest program. 
But what is the use of having very big and ambi- 
tious programs if they cannot be carried out?" 

This, together with the complete enslavement of 
Germany and the economic subjugation of all 
of Central and Southeastern Europe, is certainly 
a very "modest program"; for what is after all 
the colonization, i. e., the annexation of the Uk- 
raine and the Caucasus, when compared with two 
great British colonies, such as Egypt and India? 
But we are afraid that even this "modest program" 
will meet with some difficulties. The Russian 
and Ukrainian peasilnts and workers will sot 
appreciate the civilizing mission which the French 
imperialists propose to undertake with the help of 
Polish, Rumanian, Serbian and Senegalese bayo- 
nets. They may resist. And some of the intruders 
may even be killed on that occasion. True, by 
doing so they will place themselves on the same 
level with "any other government" and incur the 
criticism of Mr. Karsner of the Call — ^who, pro- 
ceeding from the most lofty and universal prin- 
ciples, will prove that repelling an invader and 
executing the spies who are helping him is nothing 
but a barbarous denial of the right to move freely 
on God's earth and to express one's opinions. 
* • * 

Speaking of executions, we may mention the 
great commotion that was caused in the papers by 
the conviction of a number of priests who had 
resisted the seizure of the church treasures to be 
sold for the famine-stricken. The New York Times, 
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of August 13, has a long article by IL C. Crane, 
former American minister to China, entitled 
"Martyrs' of Today'*. The "martyrs" are the Rus- 
sian priests who preferred death — ^the death of 
the Volga peasants — to relinquishing the gold and 

g* iwels stored in the churches and monasteries of 
ussia. In speaking of the beneficent influence of 
the priests in Russia, he says that "every village 
in Russia had had one parish school"; that 
**they were imperfect but valuable". Very valu- 
able indeed for keeping 90 per cent of the peasants 
illiterate and in religious awe of the Tsar. From 
this article we learn abo that the famine was a 
godsend for the Bolsheviks, for ^^this famine was 
welcomed by the Government as a means of cow- 
ing and subjugating the country". Imagine now 
the great ingratitude of this government, which 
put on trial and condemned the ^'Social Revolu- 
tionists" who by their propaganda among the peas- 
ants to restrict the sown area to what was strictly 
necessary for their own needs, had themselves 
greatly contributed to the outcome so greatly 
"welcomed" by the Government 

The "persecution" of the clergy has brought 
forth an interesting alignment of mutual sympa- 
thies. In a meeting held in Brooklyn, according 
to the N. Y. World of August 27, the speaker 
"characterized the seizure of the property of the 
Russian Church as a pretense, the real purpose 
being to destroy the church organization, as it was 
becoming a more powerful opponent every day. 
People were seeing the light and were flocking 
back to the Church. Members of the Social Revo- 
lutionary Party were sentenced to death or to long 
prison terms, not for what they had done but for 
what they knew. The Soviet Government feared 
that the people might yet rally around the few 
intellectuals and with the aid of the Church over- 
throw the Bolshevik Government" Very strange 
"Social Revolutionists" indeed on whom their 
monarchist bedfellows are placing such high hopes. 

But not only the Russian priests, the ^^ocial 
Revolutionists", and the intellectuals are reported 
as «i£fering from the persecutions of the Soviet 
Government; if we are to believe the Yevreyskaya 
Tribuna ('The Jewish Tribune"), a weekly pub- 
lished in Paris, in Russian, in the interests ot the 
Russian Jewish bourgeoisie, the worst sufferers 
of all are the Jews. In iU issue of July 27, we 
read that Trotsky's army has already a number of 
pogroms on its conscience, that in the case of pop- 
ular disturbances, caused by discontent, the Bol- 
sheviks will direct the masses against the Jews, 
and that in some institution there was seen a 
poster bearing the inscription that Jews need not 
apply. 

The news of this new persecution of the 
Jews has not yet reached America. The unso- 
phisticated reader who for the last five years had 
been accustomed to think of the Russian Revolu- 
tion as a Jewish affair would be too much be- 
wildered if all of a sudden he were told that the 
Russian Jews were being massacred, persecuted. 



and discriminated against by their "own Idn". Or 
he might even conceive a favorable opinion of 
the Bolsheviks, who by such an attitude would 

throve worthy of the sympathies of all those mil- 
ions who acclaim the political "principles" of 
Henry Ford, Boris Brasol, and the trustees of 
Harvard University. 

Thus, while this latest atrocity of the Soviet 
Government has remained unnoticed, another news 
item is now making the rounds of the press — an 
item that may prove as effective as that of the 
"nationalization of women". It is the news of the 
"1,766,118 executions" perpetrated by the Cheka 
during the four years of its existence, u e., at the 
rate of 1000 per day, as calculated by the editorial 
writer and mathematician of the New York Times 
of September 4. This news was especially "fit to 
print", first because it was cabled from Riga, 
which is just as good as Helsingfors, to the late 
Lord Northcliffe's London Times, second, because 
it is assured that they are "official Bolshevist fig- 
ures", third, because the item was rather conse- 
crated by time, for already on April 26, L e., six 
months ago, the Globe-Gazette of Mason City, 
Iowa, had reprinted the very same figures from 
an old copy of the Paris monarchist daily Gatdois 
(we commented on it editorially in our issue of 
May 15),* fourth, because Mr. Samuel Gompers 
used the same figures at the A. F. of L. Convention 
at Cincinnati (June, 1922) , as an argument against 
the recognition of the Soviet Government 

Speakmg of Mr. Gompers, we mav mention that 
the iV. y. Times not only 83rmpathize8 with the 
Russian people as a whole, fully two per cent of 
whom have been "executed" — ^but that it is espe- 
cially solicitous of the welfare of the Russian 
workers. In its issue of September 3, this papa 
publishes a translation of an article printed in 
the Neue ZUrcher Zeitung (Zurich, Switzerland), 
a paper that takes the same attitude towards the 
working class as the organ of Mr. Ochs. The 
article is entitled "Russia's Fifteen-Hour Day" 
and it undertakes to prove with the help of "quota- 
tions", Walling-Spargo fashion, that there is no 
other country where labor is as much exploited 
and oppressc>d as in Soviet Russia. Which makes 
one wonder why the Times still opposes the recog- 
nition of that country, now that such ideal con- 
ditions have been established there. 

But the Soviet regime has not only caused the 
misery of the Russian workers. It is also respons- 
ible for the plight of Italian labor. Such at least 
is the opinion of the Sunday editor of the ^V. Y. 
Call (September 3). For he prints, in the most 
prominent place, an article by the Secretary of the 
Italian Socialist Federation, beginning with the 
following words: *The split in die Italian Social- 
ist Party, ordered by Moscow, and which took 
place in January, 1921, no doubt is one of the 
immediate causes of the development of the 
Fascismo." But why limit oneself to Italy? The 



♦By the way, the New York Times, of Mardi 20, 1922, 
had a **8pecial cable** from London containing the atoe 
fignrei. 
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German "Orgesch", the "Awakening Hungarians", 
the "Somatenes" of Spain, the "American Legion**, 
and the Ku Klux Klan — can they not all be traced 
back to **Mo8cow"? For if there had been no 
November 7, those organizations hardly would 
ever have been founded or acquired any import- 
ance. 

We were just passing these sheets to the print- 
ers when a curious accident brought to our desk 
a copy of Freedom, a venerable Anarchist paper 



that for thirty-six years Has Deen upholding the 
honor of the "pure" Kropotkinian ideal. In an 
article entitled "Why Attack Enmia Goldman", we 
read: "For my own part, I am very positive that 
it (the Soviet Government) will join hands with 
capitalist governments for our suppression, and 
I know that calunmy will be its favorite arm." 
And the writer goes on to defend Emma Goldman 
for having undertaken to attack the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the capitalist press! 



Where Johnny Gets His Ideas 

By Anatole France 

After reading the above, our readers will be prepared for the judgment passed by Anatole France 
on the newspapers, taken from **Monsieur Bergeret a Paris" (printed 1900). Although the author 
had French newspapers in mind, he would not have needed to alter his remarks to make them fit 
their American counterparts. '^John Cock'' and **John Sheep'* are respectively the pugnacious and 
amiable types of the man in the street. 



JOHN COCK and John Sheep have no malice 
^ whatever. They have become the enemies of 
the human race through innocence. John Cock 
has more enthusiasm, John Sheep more of melan- 
choly, but they are both very simple and believe 
what their newspaper tells them. Of course this 
shows them to be ouite gullible. For what their 
newspaper says is by no means easy to believe. 
I testify for you, celebrated impostors, forgers of 
all ages, egregious liars, illustrious deceivers, fam- 
ous artificers of fictions, errors and illusions, you 
whose venerable frauds have enriched literature, 
both sacred and profane, by so many fabricated 
books, authors of apocryphal books in Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, Assyrian and Chaldean, who have 
so long abused the confidence of the ignorant and 
the learned, false Pythagorus, false Hermes-Tris- 
megistus, false Sanchoniathon, impostor editors of 
Orphic poetry and Sybilline books, false Enochs, 
false Esdras, supposed Clement and supposed 
Timothy; and you lord abbots, who, in order to 
secure for yourselves the possession of your lands 
and your privileges, forged under the reign of 
Louis IX charters of Clotaire and Dagobert; and 
you, doctors of canonical law, who supported the 
pretensions of the Holy See with a mound of 
sacred decrees composed by yourselves; and you, 
wholesale manufacturers of historical memoirs, 
Soulavie, Courchamps, Touchard-Lafosse, false 
Webers, false Bourriennes; you, fictitious execu- 
tioners and policemen, who wrote sordidly the 
memoirs of Samson and the memoirs of M. Claude; 
and you, Vrain-Lucas, who were able to trace with 
your own hand a letter from Mary Magdalene and 
a note from Vercingetorix, I testify for you; I 
testify for you, you, whose entire lives were works 
of simulation, impostor Smerdis, impostor Neros, 
Impostor Maids of Orleans who fooled even the 
brothers of Jeanne d*Arc, impostor Demetrius, im- 
postor Martin Guerre and false Dukes of Nor- 
mandy; I testify for you, celebrated charlatans, 
makers of miracles which misled the masses, 
Simon the Magician, Apollonius of Tyana, Cag- 



liostro. Count Saint-Germain; I testify for you, 
voyagers who came from afar and therefore had 
every opportunity to lie and used your opportunity 
to the full, you who told us you had seen the Cy- 
clopeans and the Lestrygons, the magnetic moun- 
tain, the bird Rok and ue bishop who preached to 
the fish; and you Sir John Mandeville, who met 
fire-spitting devils in Asia, and you, fair tellers of 
fairy-tales, fables and fakes, my Mother Goose, 
Till Eulenspiegel, Baron Miinchhausen; and you, 
Spaniards of Chivalry and the picaresque, magni- 
ficent wind-bags, I testify for you; I testify diat 
all of you together in a long series of centuries 
have not piled up so many lies as are assembled 
in a single day in a single one of the newspapers 
read by John Cock and John Sheep. Can anyone 
be surprised that they should have such crazy ideas 
under their hats? 



A Letter to the "N. Y. Call" 

August 18, 1922. 
Mr. Giarles W. Ervin, Editor-Manager, 
The New York Call, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:- 

As auditor of the Friends of Soviet Russia, National 
Office, I reply to your letter of the 16th instant: 

There has been and there is a check upon expenditures 
of the Friends of Soviet Russia local organizations. 

I think that is the only point you request me to deal 
with. If I am mistaken, please inform me and I shall 
be glad to take up any other point. However, it seems 
to me that the remainder of your letter deals with matters 
in which I have no technical interest. Also, if my 
answer to your one point is not sufficiently clear, I shall 
be glad to answer further. 

Permit me to explain upon what basis the Friends of 
Soviet Russia organizations operate, and how and where 
the responsibilities for accounting rest. 

The Friends of Soviet Russia is two things: First, the 
manifestation of the sentiment to help the famine suffer- 
ers, and second, a campaign to increase that sentiment 
and centralize its effects. The sentiment was evidently 
widespread. It manifested itself in various forms in 
various parts of the country. Organizations sprang up 
over nig^t with the single purpose of aiding Russian 
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famine sufferers. At the same time there was etarted 
ia New York a national campaini to multiply and cen- 
tialiie existing sentiments and coUecting ceeters. In that 
way the Friends of SoTiet Russia National Office was 
opened and advertised. 

The National Office was opened for contribations from 
indiridnals, organizations and from Friends of Soviet 
Russia local organizations. The latter were so named from 
their willingness to accept the standards of appeal set up 
by the National Office, namely, a working-class appeaL 
In reality they were in the first place separate organiza- 
tions with only that common bond. 

The National Office immediately assumed responsibility 
for the receipt and disbursement of funds received from 
Friends of Soviet Russia local organizations and from other 
sources. This responsibility has been and is being fully 
discharged. Locals are and always have been assured 
that funds remitted to the National Office are honestly 
and economically handled. 

The next step taken by the National Office was to face 
the problem of the responsibility for local accounting. 
Following the method usually aclopted in national cam- 
paigns, the National Office fixed the responsibility of 
focal accounting on to local officials. This step was the 
more easily understood by local officials and their con- 
tributors because it placed the organization as nearly as 
may be in line with other workers* organizations, such 
as trades unions, in which the rank and file are accustomed 
to look to their local first and then from their local to 
their internationals and central bodies. 

It was not sufficient, however, to fix the responsibility 
for local accounting on the local officials. There arose 
an implied obligation upon the part of the National Office 
to see that local officials were controlled. This implied 
obligation became all the greater in the case of the 
Friends of Soviet Russia National Office because of the 
high standard of acoouning idiich that office set and main- 
tained for itself. 

Such an implied obligation mav be met in three ways: 
By education, by discipUne, and formally. All these ways 
have been adopted by the National Office towards dis- 
charging its obligation. 

Firstly the formal steps were taken. During the month 
of its organization the National Office commenced sup- 
plying locals with triplicate receipt books— original for 
contributor, duplicate for National Office and triplicate 
ultimately for National Office. At the same time the 
National Office requested monthly reports of receipts and 
payments from locals, certified to by a local auditing 
committee. On several dates later the National Office 
took steps to increase its control by adapting the system 
to the personnel and conditions of locals. 

Secondly, educational steps were taken in order to sup- 
plement the formal structure. Very few workers, very 
few people, indeed, are able an'' willing to undertake 
the duties of bookkeeping. Large locals could employ 
bookkeepers, but if small locals did so their net income 
would be eaten up. Instructions were repeated and ex- 
plained to locals. Furthermore, the employment of resi- 
dent professional accountants by locals has been recom- 
mended. Any one familiar with the smallness of the per- 
centage of local unions and so forth which have thus far 
been educated to the point of employing professional 
auditors will appreciate the task which the National Office 
faced in this respect. Also, the difficulty of maintaining 
standarr^ of accounting without professional assistance 
should be appreciated. 

Thirdly came the way of discipline and counter-control. 
Discipline, always difficult to enforce in a voluntary or- 
ganization, is the more difficult if the organization does 
not rest upon a dues paying membership. I pointed out 
that in cases where money was received from a local which 
had not fulfilled all technical accounting requirements, 
the money could be returned and the organization re- 
4ue9ted to affiliate and remit elsewhere. For two very 
good reasons it would be useless to insist upon that course 
in practice. First, another national organization would 
ineritably arise to take care of expelled locals. Second, 
expelled locals would remit under different names. In 
neither ease would the famine aid be increased or the 



economy of centralizaiton forwarded. I do not believe 
that that drastic step is ever taken by any national organ- 
ization. Aa a man of ooBunon sense, I could not inaisl 
upon it. 

Avoiding that form of disruptive discipline, the National 
Office sought at once to strengthen locals and to apply 
discipline by civing greater publicity to the fact that 
contributors to locals should insist upon the same standard 
of accounting by local officials as is maintained by the 
National Office, or at least as they are accustomed to in 
other working-class organizations. That standard indudea, 
of course, the regular publication of lists of contributors 
and of financial statements. 

It is difficult to see how much further a National Office 
could go in an organization which at first Appeared to be 
but temporary. It would be out of the question to have 
employed a staff of trawliiig auditors. At present there 
are 175 active locals. Some locals have but a temporary 
existence. Others have dormant periods. To control all 
locals by means of traveling auditors would require a 
staff of six to ten of them. This would increase the 
National Office payroll (an average of 16 office workers) 
by fifty per cent and also add large traveling expenses. 
I could not insist upon that expense in an organization 
still in process of solidification. The obligation for eco- 
nomy must be allowed to temper the obligation for techni- 
cal perfection. 

Altogether the National Office has taken and takes quke 
the ordinary precautions towards controling locals mntk 
national campaign offices and new national organizations 
take. And it has done one more thing. It hat ascceeded 
in reducing the volume of local accounting by initiating 
and paying for a service of national publicity, indnding 
touring speakers for the benefit of all locals. 

With what response have these efforts met and with 
what response do such efforts usuaUy meet in similw or- 
ganizations? 

Large locals generallv have employed bookkeepers. In 
such cases National Office requirements have neen ap- 
proximately met. Small locals generally have neither 
employed bookkeepers nor met National Office reqniie- 
ments. These divisions into krge and small and good 
and bad are necessarily arbitrair. Ifowever, it may be 
said that most locals are small, but that most money 
is handled by large locals. There are therefore a large 
number of small locals which have never approadied 
National Office requirementa, but it is easier for con- 
tributors to control a small locaL There are also some 
large locals which, while approaching the standard set, 
have not reached it. One such large local kept its ac- 
counts about as badly as a number of liberal and radical 
organizations which it has been mv duty to audit is 
this city. You and your readers and most people in the 
liberal and radical movement vriH know how badly that is. 
It is about as badly as most small business men keep their 
accocmts until driven to do better by the severitiee of com- 
petition. 

I trust you will find my answer complete. Concisely it 
is this: Friends of Soviet Russia National Office account- 
ing is above the usual average and Friends of Soviet Russia 
local accounting is about the average. 

I shall be pleased to answer further questions^ but I 
prefer that they be addressed through the Committee of 
Investigation, since it has been appointed and is about 
to fcmction. 

Very truly yours, 

J. B. CoLLiNCs Woods, 

Chmrtered AccounianL 
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The New System in Russia 



By J. S. P. 



Berlin, August 15. 

COVIET RUSSIA has not returned to capitolism. 
^ The worst name by which we can call the 
present system is State Socialism. Capitalism 
cannot be thought oi as apart from a capitalist 
government. Soviet Russia has not a capitalist 
government, therefore she cannot be said to have 
capitaKsm. I am pretty sure that the business 
men of Russia, I mean the speculators, will testify 
that Russia is not possessed of a capitalist govern- 
ment How they wish it were! 

America has complete capitalism. There, both 
the state and the natural resources, industries, etc., 
are all in the hands of the capitalist class. In 
Russia, not even half of this is true. Neither do the 
capitalists control all the industries, nor do they 
have any part in the government. They have 
partial control of some industries. 

The Soviet Government has socialized the land; 
it owns and controb and runs the railroads; it 
owns and operates the coal mines and the oil 
wells; it owns and operates all the sea and river 
transport; it controls the schools, the theatres, 
the newspapers, in fact every avenue through which 
the people gain their ideas. Even the churches are 
coming under the influence of the state, as has 
always been true in every historical epoch. Just 
as die religion of the early Christians fell under 
the influence and was made to serve the interests 
of the state and the ruling class, so will the same 
thing take place with the Russian Church. You 
need not be surprised to hear some fine day that 
the proclamations oi even a Communist Govern- 
ment are being read from the pulpits of the Rus- 
sian churches. 

The courts, that proud institation of the victori- 
ous slate, that has commanded so much respect 
from At masses and has held them under control 
when other methods seemed to fail and which has 
so well served the interests of those who control 
it diese many years, are also in die hands ci those 
who toil. 

A recent decree of the Soviet Government offers 
a point in question: 

Decree of the AU-Ruuian Central Executive Com' 
mUtee ami of the Council of the PeopU^s Commissars 
concerning the annulment of oppressitfe deds with refer* 
ence to die harvest; 

Since it is oeceflsanr to liberate the agricoltiiral pop- 
ulation from the fulfilment of oppreseiYe contracta for 
delivery of their crops, which it was forced to conclude 
under pressure of hunger, the AD-Russian Central Ex- 
ecutive Conmiittee and the Council of People's Commissars 
resolve: 

1) To declare void the following" Idnds of agreements 
concluded in 1921 and 1922, under which the persons 
h'able are peasants: 

a) Agreements according to idiich the debtor, as pay- 
ment of his debt, obligates himself to deliver to the 
creditor not a certain amount of grain or a sum of 
money definitely stated in the contract, but the crop 
from a determined piece of land, if the loan received 
1*8 lees than the produce which is fixed per dessyatin 



by the decisions of the district and provincial exeeative 
conmiittee; 

b) Contracts according to which the loans granted 
are to be repaid with an amount of grain, the valae of 
which, if exchanged for gold at the rate fixed by the 
State Bank, would exceed by more than 50 per cent the 
value in gold of the loan at the moment when the loan 
was concluded; and for loans granted by state, eooperstive 
and other public organizations— if the exceaa should be 
more than 25 per cent. 

iVote: The deals mentioned in the above article 
are void under whatever form they may have been 
concluded (loan, sale of growing crop, etc) 

2) In the case of all the agreements which according 
to Art. 1 have, been declared void, the party which re- 
ceived the loan, is obliged to return it to on extent not 
exceeding the limits stipulated under 1-b. 

3) Creditors who demand the fulfilment or accept the 
fulfilment of oppressive engagements to an extent exceed- 
ing the provisions of the preceding paragraph, will be sub- 
ject to criminal persecution for usury (Art. 193 of the 
Criminal Code). 

4) The present decree does not deprive the indebted 
party of the right to apply to the court with a request to 
annul the deal or to discontinue its validity for the 
future, in accordance with the point c of Article 7 of the 
Decision of the Third Session of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee Concerning Basic Property Rights. 

5) To charge aU local, district and provincial execu- 
tive committees, with making this decree generally pnbHc 
within two days after receiving it, and also with the estab- 
lishment of a fixed amount per dessyatin as provided in 
Paragri^h 1. 

6) 'Riis decree shall apply also to all autonomoes re- 
publics and districts. 

M. KAUiiiif, 

Chairman of the AU-Rusiian Central 

Executive Committee, 

A« TSUBUFA, 

Acting Chairman of the Cammed of 

A. YlHUEIBBI, 

Secretary of the Central Emeutive 
Committee 
Moscow, Kremlin, July 3, 1922. 

This recent decree of the Soviet Government 
gives us a concrete example of what can be ex- 
pected <d a court or government which remains in 
control of the worloers. This decree grew out of 
the relationship between the old business man or 
speculator and the peasant as soon as the New 
Economic Policy was instituted. When this policy 
was inaugurated the peasant, like practically every 
other class of workers, found himself badly in 
need of assistance; he needed money so that he 
could buy a plow or seed-grain, or the thousand 
and one things that he needed. He was not long 
finding this money. The speculator had not died, 
nor had he spent all the wealth he had collected 
under the favorable conditions prevailing in the 
Tsar's day. He was ready to speculate again, and 
the peasant simply had to have help. In view of 
the needs of the peasant, the speculator was able 
to make a loan to him upon terms that were even 
more favorable than in the times gone by. Rates 
of interest were as high as 150 per cent, and the 
situation was such that the speculator, when he 
collected the promises that haa been given by the 
peasant, would be in possession of practically 
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the entire crop, with which he could speculate still 
further. These matters came to the attention of the 
Government, and the Government wasted no time 
in passing the decree that appears above. This in 
my opinion is the first real stroke of the govern- 
ment in its relationship to the New Economic 
Policy. It will serve as a warning to future cap- 
italists and speculators who plan to enrich them* 
selves at the expense of either the workers or the 
peasants. Let "our friends" the business men and 
capitalists remember that this is a workers' gov- 
ernment and that it will not fail to protect the 
interests of the workers and peasants, even though 
it has been forced to make certain concessions to 
capitalists in order to reconstruct and to build 
the necessary economic basis for a Communist 
Society. 

It matters not what the economic policy of the 
Government will be forced to tolerate, it will al- 
ways hold, as its most important asset, the power^ 
and will use it to fight the battles of those who 
toil. One government at least takes the side of 
the workers in their struggles with the bourgeoisie. 

What Are the Results of Nep? 

In enumerating the things that Nep* has done 
for the Russian people and the Soviet Government 
— and let it be understood that I consider the two 
as one and the same, in spite of all the ranting 
of the capitalist journals to the contrary — we 
must include some slight mention of the fact that 
it has already brought to Russia a loan. You ask, 
a loan from whom? I answer, from the very 
people who never would have considered loaning 
money directly and who are and have been the 
enemies of the people and the Government ever 
since March, 1917. Once the New Economic Policy 
was begun, they immediately brought from some- 
where tneir hidden wealth and began to buy and 
to sell. They bought in Esthonia and Latvia, in 
Sweden and Germany, and brought the goods to 
Russia. They rented buildings from the Govern- 
ment so as to have a place to put these goods. 
They hired laborers and mechanics to repair these 
buildings, for which thev either paid money or 
payoks (provisions). Tnen the trading, buying 
and selling started. This all brought about a stim- 
ulation of every phase of industrial activity. It 
enabled the peasant to trade his farm products for 
things that he needed. It brought about the be- 
ginning of the circulation of commodities. This 
is exactly what was necessary and what this gov- 
ernment or any other government would have had 
to do in order to stay in power. Commodities 
must circulate. Mind you, I do not say that this 
is the only way they can be made to circulate, for 
such a statement would be a denial of the obvious 
possibilities of the future. It is neither the only 
way nor the best way, but it was the only way it 
could be done when it was impossible for the 
Government to float a loan. This was a loan in 
which the speculator collected the interest by ex- 
changing the goods he had bought at a profit 

One industry is dependent upon anotner. All 

* Russian abbreviation for **New Economic Policy". 



the activities of men are so related that one act 
or one kind of work is helpful in bringing to a 
start other kinds of activity. As a boy I can re- 
member how necessary it is to have a hook if one 
would eat fish. Street cars come in very hanJy 
when one wants to get to his work on the c ther 
side of the city. Wagons n^/^A horses and ehirs 
need hawsers and cables. Once a begin ni^^; is 
made, slowly and surely, one after anoll.er, tlie 
various branches of industry start, and at last 
we have things getting better and better every day. 
Railroad trains are moving, coal comes from the 
mines. Fish are caught and the great boats bring 
the catch from Astraldian to NidbnL The streets 
are swept, cleaned and repaired. A peasant in 
his spare time makes some brush brooms and the 
lady who never swept before the Revolution can 
now exercise the muscles of her back. It does not 
matter what you think of, you can easily see its 
connection with something else. 

Let me assure you in America that Russia is 
getting well. She was sick for a long time and 
kept getting worse until the Bolsheviks came along 
and put her on a new diet. There was a terrible 

f^ain in her stomach for a few days, and she 
asted a little, and then Nep came, and now Russia 
smiles in the morning of her economic recovery. 

Never again will the wheels stop. Never ¥rill 
the soil be allowed to stand fallow, never again 
will men cease to take part in the production of 
things and in their distribution. If you are out 
on the street any morning you will see thousands 
of men and women and girls hurrying along the 
street with their luncheon under their arm. It 
really looks like New York, only they do not 
hurry quite so much as in New York. 

Probably the most important question of all is. 
How long will it last? Particularly, the Russian 
Conununists are interested in the answer to this 
question. As we all know, it depends a good 
aeal on the international situation. Revolutions in 
one or two or twenty other countries would make 
quite a di£ference in the entire world situation. I 
am afraid Nep would receive its death blow at 
that hour. 

One can rest assured that any method by which 
the workers are robbed of their product cannot 
hope to have a long life in Russia. Nep will re- 
main as long as we need it and then it will go. 
It will not go because we kick it out, for Uic 
Soviet Government will live up to the contracts it 
midges, even with capitalists; but Nep will go be- 
cause a changed world and a changed economic 
condition in Russia, as well as in other countries, 
will make it impossible for it to continue. A 
revolution in Germany would particularly inter- 
fere with the New Economic Policy. Free trade 
between Soviet Germany and Soviet Russia would 
not only profoundly aflFect the thing we call Nep, 
but it would seriously inconvenience the capital- 
ist system itself. Economic laws reach very far. 
They touch so many places when they are dis- 
turbed. A world war left its mark upon many 
nations that were not actively engaged in the con- 
flict The price of cotton in Galveston has its 
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result in the textile industries of Shanghai. The 
existence of TVcd, its length of life, depends upon 
the rapidity with which 3ie government can begin 
to do more successfully things that are at present 
being done by the **Nepists*\ An understanding 
of the interdependence of industry is really the 
explanation of the question as to how long Nep 
will last. When we think of steel, we must think 
of coal, transportation, cotton, thread, and bread. 
One industry is so closely related to every other 
industry that no one industry can long continue 
vrithout the support of the others. 

With the railroads and all other means of trans- 
portation and conununication, with the principal 
industries, the basic ones, still in their hands, I 



think anyone can readily understand the strength 
of the position of the Soviet Government They 
invite foreign capital to come to Russia and in 
return they will guarantee a certain protection 
and allow a certain profit, to compensate for the 
help they will extend in the rebuilding and expand- 
ing of Russian industry. However, the time will 
come when all this will end, and the end can be 
brought about without necessarily violating any 
contracts made with these foreign capitalists. 

Capitalism is not coming back to Russia. The 
struggle to establish a Communist society will be 
pursued more ardently even than before, but per- 
haps more cautiously. 



Russian Literature and the Revolution 



By Ida Treat 0*Neil 



nPHE 19th century in Russian literature was a 
period of faith. Every writer was primarily a 
thinker; he had a religiolis conviction and a social 
philosophy that gave him a ready answer to the 
eternal problem — "why live?*' — "Be bom again" 
was the formula of Tolstoi and his contemporaries, 
apostles of a doctrine of redemption applicable 
to the individual and to the class. Literary pre- 
occupations were of secondary importance. The 
men and women in the books of Tolstoi and of 
Dostoyevsky became the prophets of moral and 
social revolution. This element of faith — in God 
and the ultimate destiny of society — b responsible 
for the combination of realism and mysticism that 
marks the literature of the century and moreover 
explains its influence on the thought and politics 
of the day. 

With the growth of religious skepticism and the 
moral panic and disilusionment that followed the 
revolution of 1906, Russian writers lost much of 
the optimism of their faith, and Russian literature 
much of its originality and power. Those who 
still remained the exponents of a social or moral 
doctrine became increasingly dogmatic. In "fAe 
Life of Man'' and even in the **Seven Who Were 
Hanged" Andreyev dealt with symbols rather than 
human beings and Gorki, with all his terrible 
realism has often been charged with being over- 
tendencious in studies like the ^^Mother*' or **Three 
Men'\ But Gorki and Andreyev were preserved 
from the hopeless pessimism of certain of their 
contemporaries — pessimism that ranges from the 
classic irony of Chekhov (so wrongly estimated 
as a humorist!) to the bleak despair of Artsibashev 
in '*The Breaking Poinf\ or of Ossip Dymov in 
"^Riding the Wind'*. 

The majority of Russian writers, however, de- 
clared themselves to be interested in neither pro- 
paganda nor suicide, and began to give their at- 
tention to literature as an end in itself. With them, 
Russian literature began to give signs of a power- 
ful western influence and entered on its first period 
of art for art's sake. Kuzmin's **The Green Night' 



ingale*\ Bunin's "Mr. San Francisco", and A. N. 
Tolstoi's "//» the Midst" — the distorted vision of a 
madman's mind from the time he leaves the asylum 
until his eventual suicide — ^are among the best 
productions of this group. The tales of Kuprin, 
and of Korolenko show clearly that their authors 
had studied the technique of the French short 
story. As for the poets, it is not difficult to trace 
the influence of Heine, Baudelaire, and the modem 
French school in Kuzmin's **Songs of Alexandrite, 
in the love poems of Anna Akhmatova or Sinaida 
Hippius, in the exquisite color-studies of Balmont, 
or even in the early verse of Alexander Blok. 
- It was evident even before 1917 that the classic 
period of Russian literature was at an end. So 
far as the writers themselves were concerned, the 
Bolsheviks were a trifle unjust in reproaching them 
with their failure to rally to the support of the 
revolution. These were not the literary giants of 
the 19th century, the "heralds of revolution". The 
revolutionary tradition in Russian literature was 
already dead. 

Even the author of the ^'Governor", the **Seven 
Who Were Hanged", and *'Tsar Hunger"— never 
more hideously poignant than today — even 
Andreyev had already begun to despair of human 
nature in **Sawa"y a story of the eternal struggle 
between the two elements in man. When Andreyev 
saw the soldiers and sailors of Petrograd drown 
their officers in the Neva, he felt that the triumph 
of the Beast and the end of civilization were at 
hand. Having fled to Finland, where he was to 
finish his days in darkness and despair, he wrote 
"S. 0. S", that terrible arraignment of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. 

The critic and novelist, Merezhkovsky, and 
Kuprin, author of ''The DueV', ''The ShulamiuT, 
and **The Ditch** — a grim study of prostitution — 
both individualists and enemies of all violence, 
have become militant opponents of the present 
regime. Kuprin, who escaped with the army of 
Yudenich, has been editing an anti-Bolshevist 
news-sheet in Esthonia, and has written scathing 
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sketches of the present Soviet leaders in the press 
of Hebingfors and of Berlin. Merezhkovsky's 
violent denunciations of Bolshevism are generally 
known. 

Hoirvver, the majority of Russian writers have 
neither supported the revolution, nor have they 
attacked it The old era in which they lived and 
wrote is dead, and in the chaos of the new they 
have found neither a firm ground for their feet 
nor inspiration for their pens. Of those who re- 
mained in Russia, many were too old to take 
acdve part in the life of new Russia, even had 
they so desired. They have not been able to 
readjust themselves to the new order, nor have 
they found the peace of mind necessary to all 
creative work. Some were totally crushed, like 
Artsibashev, who is now living in great poverty 
in Moscow. Others, and among these Gorki can 
be counted, were saddened and shocked by the 
violence of civil war, and have withdrawn into a 
non-productive retirement that has a little of the 
"ivory tower". They are like the venerable Fedor 
Sologub, who in 19^1 was still composing verses 
on the virtue of "resignation and waiting**. Of 
the writers now in western Europe, manv are now 
preparing European editions or translations of 
their works; of these, neither Mereshkovsky nor 
Bunin, nor the two poets Balmont and Ehrenburg, 
have made any important contributions to Russian 
literature during the past few years. 

Hie pre-revolutionary school of Russian liter- 
atvre has received its death-blow. But what has 
oome out of the revolution? Are ihere a^y 
writers who have found a fresh source of inspira- 
tion in the tremendous cataclysm through which 
Russia is now passing? Already two names are 
known beyond the boundaries of Russia. Both 
men are poets: the late Alexander Blok, and 
Andrei Biely. Alexander Blok has given two great 
poems to Russian literature — **The Scythians*\ 
a splendid challenge to European "civilization'* 
and **The Twelve*' — that poem of the twelve 
Red soldiers on a snovry November night in 1917, 
before whom walked, "invisible and invulnerable, 
crowned with white roses....Jesus Christ**. Andrei 
Biely has written **Christ Is Risen!** and his Christ 
is the dead railroad worker whose wounded head 
rises white and glorious in the halo of the auto- 
mobile Ifflnp. *H} Russia, my country, you are 
the Bride, splendid in the sun.... I see you — my 
Russia — ^trampling the Serpent** Then too there 
is Nikolai Klionov, the Ladoga peasant, whose 
**Sangs of a Sun-Bearer^ have the form and the 
rythm of the old Karelian sagas; and Sergei Yes- 
senin, whose **Inonia** has the passionate invective 
of the Biblical Prophets. A harvest of young poets 
has sprung up since 1917. Foremost among the 
extremists is Mayakovsky, the extravagances of 



"BOOKS REVIEWED** 

Interesting books on Russia, including several 
recently received from abroad, will be re- 
viewed in the next issue of Soviet Russia. 



whose ''150,000,000** recall the western nihilism 
of Dada. The work of the artisan-poets of the 
Proletcult (Kirilov, Alexandrovsky, Obradovitch) 
which is for the most part a glorification of the 
factory and all the instruments of labor, is more 
interesting on the whole from a historical than a 
literary standpoint 

No one can anticipate what will be the Russian 
literature of tomorrow. There is much in the 
work of Blok and Biely — a mysticism and a pro- 
found religious conviction — ^that recalls the great 
literature of the last century. They and the group 
of young poets who surrounded them have formu- 
lated their new doctrine of moral and social re- 
demption. "A new Savior has come to the world,** 
cries Yessenin. **Our faith is our mig^t Our truth 
IS m us! 

Russian literature is entering on a new period; 
and whatever the outcome may be, it is significant 
that the first evidences of the new era are to be 
found — ^as in all beginnings of rebirths of the 
world*s literature — in the production of the lyrit 
poels. 



BRITISH AND RUSSIAN CLERCT 

Moscow, July 30. — ^The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has addressed a letter to Krassin informing 
him that he is unable to retract his statement con- 
cerning the oppresricm of the Russian church. 
However, in consideration of the categorical de- 
nial of the correctness of his assertions by the 
Soviet Government, he asks for permission for rep- 
resmitatives of the Anglican church to enter Rus- 
sian in order to find out on the spot the situation 
of the Russian church. Krassin empowered his 
secretary to answer this request with the statement 
that the Russian Government does not care to 
induce the Archbishop to retract his statement 
For the working class the statement alone is a 
clear proof of the class solidarity among the 
princes of the church. 
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(October 1st) 

will have the following important articles, 

among others: 

A. A. HELLER: The New Economic Policy 

(a timely article by an eminent authority) ; 
VICTOR SERGE: The Middle Claasea m 

the Russian Revolution; 

PIERRE PACAL: Economic Notes on Soviet 

Russia; 
KARL RADEK: Making Germany Pay. 

Price, Fifteen Cents, 

At All Newsstands. 
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J. E. MILLS, M. P.: From Tsardom to Genoa. Ru38ia, 
1906-1922. Midland Branch, National Labor Press, 
Ltd. English pamphlet. 

This pamphlet is, one may say without fear of con- 
tradiction, ons of the most effective pieces of propagandist 
writing in support of the demand for the recognition of 
the ^Tiet Government of Russia that has made its 
appearance in England. 

In it the writer has sought to express in language of 
an eminently temperate character the case which all who 
have been watching his splendid efforts on behalf of peace 
with the Russian people know that Jack Mills has so 
much at heart. It is by no means an exhaustive study of 
the theme which he sets out to explore. It does not pre- 
tend to be. It aims at presenting to the man in the 
street a plain, simple, and straightforward statement of 
the reasons why the Russian Revolution is as it is. The 
sketch which the writer gives of the Russian revolutionary 
straggle, and the quotations which he so aptly makes 
from the most unexpected authorities, puts into correct 
perspective the incidents of the Dictatorahip which lying 
and not always disinterested critics of the Soviet Power 
have thrown into false relief. He shows that the Bolshe- 
viki were the heirs of a tradition of repression and of 
violence which made it inconceivable that their rule should 
have been more gentle or more tender. Mills is neither 
apologist nor partisan enthusiast. He is not, and has not 
been associated with the Communist Party, nor has he 
been one of those feted guests who, going to Russia to 
posture and to patronize, returned to philosophize on the 
faults and failures of which even men of heroic mould 
can be the victims. Mills went out to Russia when there 
were no junketings and when the country was in the grip 
of famine and disease. Mills went out to discover how 
things were and how British labor might help. 

His pamphlet is business-like. It is trenchant. It is 
excellent propaganda for the cause which, to-day, is the 
most argent of all causes for those who are sincere in 
their desire and resolve to replace capitalism by social 
ownership and working class coBtrol. That cause is the 
recognition of Russia politically and her re-admittance into 
the circle of commercial intercourse. Without Russia 
restored to something of her former status as an exporter 
of foodstuffs, the industrial nations of Western Europe 
most remain the economic vassals of American imperial- 
ism. With Russia in a position to provide an alternative 
supply of wheat, maize, meat foods and dairy produce, 
it will be possible for the workers of the West of Europe 
te throw off the yoke of the bondholder and the **bdlBs** 
without being exposed to the certain peril of starvation 
in the grip of a hunger blockade. 

It is considerations of this nature which make it none 
other than an elementary matter of common sense that all 
should get together in support of Soviet Russia's demand 
for recognition. On these grounds and on its merits as a 
survey ol the unfolding drama of the Russian Revolution, 
I have no hesitation in appealing to readers to buy 
(and te sell^ as many copies of this pamphlet as possible. 

J. T. W. N. 



BUIOS. HovopiqecKifi sypHai. J6 18, 192?. nerporpax,— 
Woy (The Past). An Historical Review. No. 18, 
1922. Petrograd. Published by the (Cooperative Pub- 
lishiBg House *'Byloye'*. 256 pp. 

Books have their fate, according to a Latin saying. 
Magazines too. Here is one of the typical bulky Russian 
magazineaw True it is not as large as the giants of the 
pre-war times, the Russkoye Bogatstvo or the Obrazovanyef 
with their 50O and 6(X) pages monthly. However,* it is not 
the number of pages which will arrest the attention of the 
reader, but the unusual title. "Bylaye**! The title of the 
famous review published for so many years by Vladimir 
Burtsev. Tes, Vladimir Burtsev — the associate of Savin- 
kev, the open advocate of Denikin, the unashamed hireling 
•f France-— the man for whom even the Social Revolu- 



tionaries of the Right — his former associates, were too 
"left", too "defeatist". But just as there was once another 
Savinkov, so was there also another Burtsev. The Burtsev 
of the eighties, the prisoner in Siberia, and later exile 
in Switzerland, France and England, who secretly pub- 
lished anti-Tsarist manifestoes and terrorist pamphlets. 
Hounded from one country to another, imprisoned in 
C^neva and in London, he still had time to collect materi- 
als on the history of the Russian revolutionary movement. 

To the outsider he might have appeared as the incar- 
nation of the Revolution— ^f the restlessness and abnega- 
tion of the "Nihilist**. To those who really knew him 
he was a curious crank, one of those of whom Proudhon 
once said that they have a "great heart but a small brain**. 
He was not taken seriously. But he was an honest soul. 
A rabid democrat, a **liberal with a bomb**, little interested 
in theoretical problems, and still less in the labor move- 
ment, he would have forever remained an obscure near- 
historian of Russia's revolutionary past, had not the case 
of Azev brought him into the limeUght as the great Rus- 
sian Revolutionist. Plekhanov, Kropotkin, Lenin — ^what 
was their fame in 1908 compared to that of Burtsev? 
True thev were thinkers and pioneers, but Burtsev had 
succeeded — ^with the clue given him by a repentant Tsarist 
spy, Bakai — in unmasking the spy Azev, the Chief of the 
Terrorist organization of the Social Revolutionary Party. 
Conan Doyle, the father of Sherlock Holmes, could not 
have imagined a greater "stunt**. This discovery almost 
cost Burtsev his life, for Boris Savinkov, then the chief 
aid of Azev, for a long time, together with the rest of the 
party, did not believe Bakai*s and Burtsev*s charges, and 
even intended to kill the "slanderer** of his master. Savin- 
kov may yet live to regret his omission to perform this 
deed, for it would have saved his ovm and Burtsev's 
political reputation and would thus have prevented their 
both falling to the depths of ignominy which they have 
now reached. 

Burtsev's historical magazine Byloye appeared irregularly 
from 1900 until 1917 — ^mostly abroad— except for the 
period 1906-1907 when it was printed in Petersburg. In 
1917, after the March Revolution, it was again trans- 
ferred to Petrograd where we find among its editors, 
in addition to its founder Burtsev, the names of Vodovoz- 
ov, E. V. Taric and P. E. Shchegolev. 

During this period — ^between March and November, 
1917 — Burtsev continued along the path which he had 
entered with the beginning of the war. His social-patriot- 
ism, coupled with his spy-mania, led him to declare as 
Carman agents all the opponents of the bitter-enders — 
including in his denunciation not only Lenin and Trotsky, 
but also Maxim Gorky and even some of the more or less 
internationalist Mensheviks. The November Revolution 
put a stop to his further "activities**; he was arrested, 
but shortly afterwards released and sent out of the coun- 
try where he now shares the lot and the fame of Savinkov 
and Qiaikovsky. 

But whatever have been the aberrations of the erratic 
Burtsev, his review, Byloye, remains a venerable monu- 
ment of Russian revolutionary history, and therefore its 
publication was continued — ^without its founder — along the 
same lines as in the past, and even with the same typo- 
graphical appearance, with Shchegolev— ^ne of the four 
editors of Burtsev's day — as editor, and the other editor, 
E. V. Tarle, as a regular contributor. 

The first article contained in No. 18 is an unpublished 
manuscript from the pen of the famous Russian critic 
P. V. Annenkov — containing his memoirs from January, 
1849, until August, 1851. It gives an interesting picture 
of Russian life during the last years of the reign of 
Nicholas I, whose reactionary tendencies were stUl in- 
creased by the fear inspired by the revolutions of 1848. 
The persecution of the Petrashevsky group (in which 
Fedor Dostoyevsky was implicated), the ridiculous cen- 
sorship which severely persecuted perfectly loyal writers 
for passing remarks about the cruelty of Asiatic despots, 
the distrust with which even reactionary Slavophils like 
Uvarov were treated, whose slogan, "Orthodoxy, Autocracy 
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and Nationality** was considered as an outright revolu- 
tionary program, the plans of the ruling camarilla to close 
aU universities altogether, afford a splendid illustration 
of the political atmosphere of that period. Some rather 
bitter and sharp remarks about Alexander Hertzen*s liter- 
ary activity and Turgeniev's character show that then as 
now tenderness and mutual admiration was not the pre- 
vailing feature among Russian radicals and liberals. 

The second article, entitled **Memoire8 of the Sixties** 
treats a period of twenty vears later — ^i. e., the end of the 
sixties. It is written by Alexander Uspenskaya, the 
elder sister of Vera Zassulich, of whom Stepniak gave 
such an interesting picture in his ''Underground Russia** 
— ^reprinted in Soviet Russia for July 15. She was the 
wife of P. G. Uspensky, who together with her, took part 
in the revolutionary activity initiated by Sergey Genna- 
dyevich Nechayev in 1868-1869. Nechayev*s name has 
gruesome associations, and, as Schiller said of Wallen- 
stein, "his picture is distorted in history by party favor 
and party spite**. For the last fifty years we have been 
hearing of him as the personification of unscrupulous 
fanaticism, as a man who would not disdain the most 
repugnant and discreditable means, if they served the 
purpose of the revolution. It is he who is usually "credit- 
ed**, if we may say so, with the famous or notorious 
"Revolutionary Catechism** whose authorship has often 
been ascribed to Bakunin — especially by the latter*s ene- 
mies. The admirers of Bakunin shifted the blame to 
Nechayev who, buried for the rest of his life in the 
dungeons (the dreadful '*ravelin of Alexis**) of the Peter- 
and-Pau] Fortress, never made a statement on this sub- 
ject. Alexandra Uspenskaya, the author of this sketch, 
is inclined to believe rather in Bakunin*s authorship—for 
which she adduces the authority of Sophia Perovskaya — 
and the picture she gives of Nechayev's character will 
probably greatly contribute to the rehabilitation of this 
"clever man of extraordinary energy who with all his 
soul was boundlessly devoted to the cause** and "who had 
nothing — ^neither a family, nor personal attachments, nor 
his own comer, nor absolutely any property of his own — 
who had not even his ovm name; they called him at that 
time not Sergey Gennadyevich, but Ivan Petrovich.** 

The next article is entitled "Lost Letters of N. G. Cher- 
nyshevsky**, with the subhead "An Illustration of the 
Activity of the Third Department**. The "Third Depart- 
ment** was the famous secret police department, which 
was de /jure and de facto a law unto itself — ^as it was 
directly connected with the personal office of the Tsar. 
Shortly after his arrest in 1862, Chemyshevsky, the fam- 
ous critic and sociologist, addressed a letter from his cell 
to the Governor General of Petersburg, Prince Suvorov, who 
at that time had the reputation of a liberal and was Imown 
to have considerable respect for Chemyshevsky's great 
learning; to this letter was attached another, addressed to 
the Tsar. Both letters, in a dignified tone, protest against 
this arrest, which was legally absolutely untenable, as 
Chemyshevsky was not connected with any organized 
revolutionary movement or party. But the ruling camarilla 
was afraid of the influence his writings were having upon 
the youth (although these writings had all passed the 
censor) and they decided to silence him forever. The 
two letters were not forwarded to their destination and 
Prince Suvorov never received them. 

Another article treats of the activity and the tragic fate 
of the members of the revolutionary group founded by 
Dolgushin, the "Dolgushintsi**, who in the beginning of 
the seventies represented the anarchist-insurrectionist wing 
("Buntary**) of the "narodniks" who "went among the 
people**. This article is followed by another, entitled 
"On the Decline of the Narodnaya Volya**, presenting the 
life— if we may say so— of the members of that terrorist 
organization in their Siberian exile, in the eighties and 
nineties. 

While the first half of this volume is thus mostiy con- 
cerned with the romantic and earlier past of the Russian 
revolutionary activities when the forces opposing the old 
system practically consisted entirely of intellectuals, who 
had no support among the masses, the second half is 
fonceraed with more recent events, and the protagonists 
of this period are no longer heroic individuals or groups, 



but the working masses themselves. There is first the 
history of the *^trike of the Railroad Workers in Rostov 
on the Don, in 1894**. The report was written by a 
worker who took part in the strike and whose manusoipt 
fell into the hands of the police when he was arrested in 
1897. "The Poles in Kiev .in 1920** gives a picture of 
Ukrainian conditions at the beginning of the Polish- 
Russian War of that year. Two other articles are re- 
views of the memoirs of the German reactionary Helfferich 
and of Count Witte, the Russian *^beral** minister. There 
is also an interesting criticism of General Denikin*s history 
of the Russian Revolution — a book of which we may speak 
on another occasion. 

The present volume of Byloye ends with a hitherto 
unpublished chapter of Dostoyevsky*s famous novel 
"Byesy** (Demons). No. 19 of "Byloye** has just arrived 
and a review of it will appear in the next issue of Soviet 
Russia. M. P. 



D. MEREZHKOVSKY: The Menace of Uie Mob; tranalated 
by Bernard Guilbert Guemey. Nicholas L. Brown, 
New York; 1921, 115 pages. 

D. MEREZHKOVSKY: Joseph Pilsudski; translated by 
Harriet E. Kennedy, B. A. Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co., London and Edinburg; 1921, 20 pages. 

Some people never attain maturity. If somdiow they 
should arrive at the conclusion that there is no God 
they would not close up all their accounts with Him, as 
logic would require, and proceed on their way alone, 
but, like lost children crying after their mothers, they 
run back and forth, unable to tear themselves from their 
former illusion— discovering him again and again in some 
other person of the Trinity, or in nature, or in their own 
person, and, if they are writers and their chief aim in life 
is to write, they will put out edition after edition of end- 
less varieties of new gods and new religions. 

Such was the lot of Dmitri Merezhkovsky, the brilliant 
Russian critic and writer, author of The Life Work of 
Henrik Ibsen, The Death of The Gods, etc., who, yeais 
after executing the gods and praising ibsen for showing 
the lie of our entire social and ideological structure, and 
understanding the death of Ibsen's heroine Hedda as 
meaning "only the impossibility of continuing any longer 
to live as we are living,** finds himself in insane sympathy 
with the same bourgeois world that he perhaps in a more 
authoritative manner than any other writer, had once de- 
nounced (The M^ace of the Mob) — with the CanaUle 
in whose continued rule he saw the inevitable ruin of 
mankind* the coming of the Chinese quietude which spells 
death, the Chinafication of America and the American- 
ization of Europe — and sings hosannas to Poland for 
the great gift bestowed upon her by God, in the person 
of her marshal, Pilsudski. That chauvinistic and irre- 
sponsible tool of the Allies appears to him as "the chosen 
of God** from whom he expects the salvation of the 
world. 

The revolution disclosed Merezhkovsky's true character, 
who became, all at once, both European and Chinese. 
What makes him write that the triumph of the revolution 
means perdition to our entire planet is precisely the death 
of the gods who can no longer exist under the revolution. 

The writers, artists and savants of bourgeois society 
have arbitrarily transported themselves to another — ^im- 
aginary — planet, wherefrom they descend to the masses 
only as prophets, and where, all by themselves, they have 
transformed themselves into immortal gods. This state^ is 
tolerated by bourgeois society because the latter, being 
exclusively stomachal, is not concemed with anything else 
and does not react except when its stomach is directly 
attacked. But the gods take this tolerance seriously and 
resent the slightest intrusion upon their contemplative 
moods. That is why they could not accept the revolu- 
tion. 

The proletarian society, in the first place, needs no con- 
templators. The proletarians never had a full belly and 
so they are not used to contemplation. Moreover, they 
have their own problems to solve, which fail to Interest 
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the gods, and their own intellectual life to live, vdiich 
the gods seem incapable of directing toward any bat the 
old channels. Again, in the future society, where 
everyone will act from the knowledge that whatever is 
of advantage to society is also a personal benefit to him- 
self, everyone will be able to put his ideas into practice 
without any need of idle contemplation. But for that 
nobody will be given a throne. (It was Schopenhauer 
ytho said that to be a genius one must live in a world 
of crazy fools.) The relation between the masses and 
its artists will necessarily change. There must be com- 
munity of purpose between them and the masses and they 



will have to understand the aims of the masses— they will 
have to be one with them. 

That is the thing to which the intellectuals cannot re- 
concile themselves. They will not understand that the 
masses are indeed capable of leading an intellectual life, 
that under changed material conditions they will lead 
one and that it is only then, when all society will live 
intellectually, that pure intellectual life can exist. 

What alarms the gods is nothing but the reality which, 
sooner or later, they were bound to face. But if they 
cannot live with the revolution, the revolution can live 
without them. J. Basile. 



Relief Contributions, August 16-31 

The following abbreviatiotu wtt used: F. 5. C, Frniine Scout Clubs; F. S. R^ Friends of Soviet Russia; RC^ 
Roll Call contribution; TD, Tool Drive contribution; W. S. and D. B, F^ Workmen's Sick and Death Benefit Fund. 
The total for August is low; contributors should see to it that the September total is higher. 



Rw, No. 



Contributori 



12421 JbUm Soot. Cantan. O 

12422 T. NlsUrama. TD, San Fno- 
daco, Cal. 

12423 Mra. M. E. DtTid, TD, San 
Franciaco. Cal 

12424 0. A. Anderaoa, TD, Eaat 
BoatoB. Maaa 

12425 M. Klmberg, JtC. St. Paid, 
Miu 

U4M FSC No. 77, Detroit, Midi. 

12427 O. J. KrimblebUa, Himtiiiff. 
toa, lad 

1242t C. A. Kalejr. Hoatlaftoa, lad. 

12429 8. E. Coble, Huatiaftoa, lad. 

12439 W. J. Coaarty, Hammoad, lad. 

12431 Conaaadae Mataa, RC, Jamaica, 
H. Y 

13432 J. E. Wrafe. ArUagloa, Waah. 
Milk doaadoaa from ehecka 
•f ahlppera to Saohoaaiali Ihd* 
rymea'a Aaa*a, May 14, 1933. 

12433 I. ElaoB. TD, PhiU.. Pa 

12434 H. Kataer. TD, Daly Qty, Cal. 

12435 Joa. Meiadel, TD, Oref aa Qty, 
Ore 

1243€ S. Bodorets, Coll., TD, Qeve- 

laad, O 

1243? FSC No. 87, Brooklya. N. Y. 
1243S FSR Braach, Steltoa. N. J. 

12439 Max L. Roaeaberg, TD, Saa 
Fraadaco, Cal 

12440 M. Newberrer, RC, Clevelaad. 
Ohio 

12441 P. Pyrexack. CoU., TD, aifton 
Hdghta. Pa 

124tt J. Romera, TD A RC, Redwood 

aty, Cal 

124a W. C. 497, RC, CUeago. 

m 

12444 Eageaia Haach, RC, Saa Fraa- 
daco, Cal 

1M4S L. Johaaaaa, CoU., TD, Otii- 
▼ille. N. Y 

13446 W. C. No. 656, N. Y. C... 

12447 Joha L. Ndll. TD, Loa Aa- 
gdea, Cal 

134a C. S. OUafer, Biiaiagliam, 
Ala. 

12449 FSR Braacb, Paaadc, N. J. 

12450 FSR Braach. PasMic, N. J. .. 
13451 Caaadlaa Faaiiae ReUef Com. 

aiittee, WInaipeg, Caaada 1 

13458 FSR Braach, Chicago, lU 

12453 Meedag (Codkiad), Weaterly, 
R. I 

12454 H. Hogqaiat, Coll., TD, Great 
Neck, L. I 

12455 FSC No. 99, Brooklya, N. Y. 

12456 FSC No. 52, Chelaea, Maaa... 

12457 FSR Braach, TD, Seatde, 
Waah 

12450 Joha SreUa, TD, ClefeUad, 
Ohio 

13459 The WorUagmea'a CoopexadTe 
Co., TD, aerelaad, Ohio 

13400 B. Sedleeky. TD, Qerelaad, 
Ohio 

13ai W. C (Milwaokee Diatrict 
Com.) N. Y. C 

13401 J. Jdkabaoakaa, RC, Pittabargh, 
Fa. 

13160 U. C H. « C. M. Local 10, 
TD, St. Faal. Miaa 



Jtee. No. 



Contribmton 



1.00 


12464 


3.00 


12465 




12466 


3.00 


12467 


5.00 


12468 




12469 


5.00 




80.50 


12470 


2.00 


12471 


2.00 




2.00 


12472 


2.00 






12473 


SM 


12474 


176JS 


13475 




12476 




12477 


10.00 




5.00 


12478 




12479 


2.00 






12480 


5.20 




1.66 


12ai 


100.00 


12482 


50.00 


12483 


3.00 


12484 


32.30 


12485 


14.40 


12486 


8.50 


12a7 


5.00 


12488 




12489 


3.00 


13490 


S.0O 






12491 


3.00 


12492 


1.00 


12493 


17.75 




42.75 


12494 


,987.50 


12495 


707.19 






12496 


16.06 






12497 


11.50 




5.64 


12498 


.94 






12499 


300.00 






12500 


1.00 






12501 


50.00 


12502 




12503 


1.00 






12504 


45.00 






13505 


8.00 






13506 


7.00 





Womaa'a Labor Leagae, Ft. 

Williams, Oat.. Caaada 

B. Lltmaa, RC, Toroato, Caa. 
Jamee Roaa, Poonaaa, Alaaka 
W. S. & D. B. F. No. 268, 

TD, Saa Diego, Cal 

FSR Br, TD, Quiacy. Maaa. 
A. Aho. Coll., TD, Detroit, 

Mich 

OJ.Haaloa, RC, New Orleaaa, 

U 

W. C. Braach 325, TD, Brook- 

lya, N. Y 

Alike Elo, Coll., TD, lamaica, 

L. I 

H. Hill, TD, Milford, Maaa. 
Jamea Seao. TD, N. Y. C. 

Sam Nelaoa, N. Y. C 

lateraadoaal Mercaatile Mariae 

Co., N. Y. C 

Waail Bortov. Coll.. TD, Mead- 

Yille, Pa 

H. Victor, TD, N. Y. C 

Abraham Oieriaaaky, RC, Port- 

laad. Ore. 

F. Suaukerich, RC, Mayaard, 



FSR Braach, Wooasocket, R.I. 
Russiaa Braach, W. P., Port- 
lead, Ore 

Adam Yaroaherich. TD, Coll., 

SteobeaTille, O 

T. Wol3ahia, TD, CoU., Wia- 

aipeg, Maa 

Mary Koreachak, RC, Laaaiag, 

Mich 

S. Kowalaki, RC, Eaat Chicago. 

lad 

V. Tarowetx, TD, FaU Rlrer, 

Maaa. 

E. Ham, Eaat Chicago, lad. 
FSR Br, East Chicago, lad. 
J. S. Schorea, RC, Everett, 

Wash 

FSR Braach. Loo Aagelea, Cal. 
FSR Braach, Tool Drire ft 

Relief, Portlaad, Ore 

Workers ReUef Club, Portlaad, 

Ore 

Workers Uaity House, Forest 

Park, Pa 

Madisoa Br., W. P., Madisoa, 

ni 

FSC No. 37. Adeliae Koppiag, 

leader. Portlaad, Ore 

Mrs. T. M. Nagle, WealeyriUe, 

Pa 

L. Sorabjee, RC, Loo Aagelea, 

Cal 

S. S. Osaato, TD, Fort Brag^, 

CaL 

E. Roppd, RC, Jeraey City, 
N. J 

A. Slootweg, Royal Oak, Mich. 

B. Fiae, Qevelaad, O 

W. C. Braach No. 333, TD, 

N. Y. C 

Alex Yalkaaea, TD, PorUaad, 

Me 

Chaa. Iveraoa, TD, Great FaUa, 

Moat. 

Geo. H. Spefaa, TD, Great 
FaUa, Moat. 



14.74 
11.31 
10.00 

1.00 
100.00 

34.00 

6.00 

5.00 

15.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 

100.00 

20.00 
15.00 

8.00 

4.00 
a.89 

24.75 

17.30 

10.50 

10.25 

9.25 

1.50 
3.50 
3.00 

1.25 
500.00 

250.00 
80.00 

100.00 

36.00 

25.00 

20.00 

15.00 

15.00 

21.00 
12.00 
10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

3.00 



Jtee. Nc 



Contributori 



12507 D. Blaustda, TD, Great FaUa, 
Moat 

12508 Geo. Applebanm, CoU., TD, 
Dearer, Col 

12509 W S ft D B F No. 220, rD. 
Brooklya, N. Y 

12510 H. L. Houstoa, D. C, Sey- 
moor, lad 

12511 L. C. Evaaa, Uto Oak. Cal. 

12512 H. Stoli, Loo Aagdea, Cal... 

12513 W. C. No. 94, TD, Stamford. 
Coaa. 

12514 Chria Boettcher, TD, Baadoa, 
Ore 

13515 B. Sedleeky, RC, Qerelaad, 0. 

13516 Foreroaaer Club, TD, Brooklya 

12517 FSC No. 75, Detroit, Mich. 

12518 R. Sturm, TD, CoU., N. Y. C. 

12519 FSR Breach, CNilath, Miaa. 

12520 FSR Breach, CoDtrlbadoaa ft 
TD, MiaaeapoUa, Miaa. 

13531 FSR Braach, TD, N. Y. C. 
13522 Ladiea Sewiag Gab, TD, Ea- 

reka, Cal 

12523 Dr. A. Zeh. TD, N. Y 

13534 S. L. Fzledmaa, TD, Chicago, 

m. 

12525 T. Joroaea, TD, Jaauica, LJ. 

12526 Rer. Diets. TD, CoaaeUBTUle, 
Pa 

12527 H. Harrow, CoU.. TD, Wood- 
ridge, N. Y 

12528 S.Hayryaea, CoU., TD, Toledo, 
Wash 

12529 A. Traaaer, RC, Newark. NJ. 

12530 J}. H. Joyce, RC, Detroit, 
Mich 

12531 Ladai MitcheUe, TD, Saa Fraa- 
dsco, Cd 

12532 W. Kolowski, TD, Pateiaoa, 
N. J 

12533 S. WaUter, TD, Saa Fraadaco, 
Cal 

12534 FSR Braach, CitC, VaacouTor, 
B C 

12535 M. CarUdoi' Baitim^.'Md!.'! 

12536 EUea Hayes, TD, Wdledey, 



12537 FSC No. 76, Detroit, Mich... 

12538 L. Led, Coll. TD, St. Paol, 



12539 H. SieaisTska, CoU.. TD, Kea- 
oaha, Wia. 

12540 V. Wiather, TD, OakUad, Cd. 

12541 P. N. Burgwald, TD, Oaklaad, 
Cd 

12542 A. Champioa, Daodlle, lU. 

12543 B. H. ^acaa, U. P., Beraard- 
ino. Cd 

12544 Miss Sara ViUaa, TD, Weet 
Ead, N. J 

12545 N. P. Kodrea, TD, Akroa, O. 

12546 F. B. Gray, RC, Melroee, 

Maaa 

12547 FSR Braach. Worcealer, Maas. 

12548 Joseph Beaea. TD, DUloarde, 
Ohio 

12549 Joha Braacko (Slovak Workers 
Soc), TD, N. Y. C 

12550 Sam Fargotateia, RC, Gahree- 
tea, Tex 

12551 S. Potopochttk, JtC. Chicago, 
lU 



1.00 

8.00 

5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.00 

3.00 

20.00 

20.50 

18.15 

19.14 
295.00 

55.95 
2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

9.50 

5.50 
5.25 

6.55 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

3.75 
.10 

100.00 
8.65 

8.00 

7.50 
3.00 

1.00 
3.25 



2.00 
2.50 

1.00 
45.00 

40.00 

32.10 

26.S0 

11.8S 
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12SSa ThmM BMftrieli. PladfM. 

MUwmikM. Wis. UM 

115C3 Thc9, Bwrfdoh, TJ), MUnJt, 

Ohio TOW 

12554 loMph 5«lcMa. ilC. N. T. C. 4.75 

12555 Hanaw AahanMr, TD, Nmr 
BiifktM. S. L SJa 

12556 A. O. Gdlgiby. TsUdioro. Kj. 2.00 

12557 R. L. T6M«r. Toledxiro, Kj. 1.00 

12558 Eliser Tatger, Tolwbora, Ky. 1.00 

12559 Hadaa T«t«. Tol«lHm, Ky. 1.00 

12560 J. L. TMfa, TolMboto. Ky. LOO 

12561 J. Cahert. Toledxiro, Ky..... 1.00 

12562 J. A. Wood, Tolodioro. Ky. 1.00 

12563 8. P. Rudd, Toletboro. Ky. 1.00 

12564 JuBM RobwtMn, Epmrortk, 

Ky 1.01 

12565 May Waldea. TD, Atob Park. 
Florida 1.0Q 

12566 M.RJcliter, TD, West Hobokao. 

N. J 10.50 

12567 FSC Ho. 87. Anna Chaneako. 
Loader. Brooklyn. N. Y 5.17 

12568 CaaooDod. 

12569 B. Tarkal (EataitalaBaat). 
Klameaha. N. Y 40.00 

12570 S. Slariah Tomp. Com.. TD 

& Coot., Akron. O. 168.05 

12571 Emeat Max Braune. TD, NYC 10.00 

12572 Aniti Helkkfia. Floi^ton. 

Minn 14.25 

12573 Lydia NyyaMtla. Baltimore. Md. 15.35 

12574 L. Wychaert. CoH.. New B«l. 

ford, Maaa. 12.00 

12575 N. Baer. RC, Chehea. Maaa. 5.50 

12576 Central Labor Union, TD, New 
Britain, Cona 2.00 

12577 Jnlina Mareaa, TD, St. Lonia. 

Mo 1.00 

12578 Ben Bailea, TD, St. Lonia. 

Mo. 1,00 

12579 ChU Smiotanka, TD, St. Looia. 

Mo 2.00 

12580 A. Silveratein, TD, St. Lonia, 

Mo 1.00 

12581 J. Silrerrtein, TD, St. Lonia, 

Mo. 1.00 

12588 Wm. Blanky, TD, St. Lonia. 

Mo .50 

.2583 Henry Tillarmaa, TD, St. 

Lonia. Mo i oo 

12584 B. Roaenberf. TD, St. Lonia, 

Mo. SO 

12585 S. S. Branch, TD, Brentwood. 

Wia. 25.00 

12586 M. Dansank. TD, Sydny, N.S. .95 

12587 Nick. Zobink, TD, Longlac, 

Ont., Canada i 95 

12588 FSR Branch. TD, Dnlnth. 

Minn 5.00 

12589 Peter Aatapehik, Coll., TD, 

N. Y. C. 4.50 

\^X ^^^■•■**' P«y»««^"e. Mich'. 3.00 
12554 rSR branch, RC « CRC, 

Flint. Mich 1500 

12592 Timothy VUMoff, RC « TD, 

Tonmto, Can 33 00 

iS2 i'" J-'f^®? '■''• ■«»•»•. NY 14:50 

12594 C. Becker. Utiea. N. Y 5.20 

,S5 ilS'^^i^'l'' Bridfewatar. Maaa. 10.00 

12596 M. Baahnra. TD, Norwich. 

Conn ^J5 

12597 W. W. Comaa. TD, Saezameato. 

Cal 200 

12590 I. Saltier. TD, Waahiiwton 

D. C 5M 

12599 E. Pechkoroff, TD, Indiaaala, 

!*■ 2 00 

12600 D. Korytar. TD, Chicafo. 111. i.oo 

12601 Eofcla McUod. TD, Alie* 

Arm. B. C. 1 00 

U602 Leo Panleer. TD, Alice Arm. 

12603 Mrs. Marie KoihCT.' ' T/),* Pitta- *'^ 
bnrgh. Pa 2.00 

12604 Aida Flomenbanm. TD, Lec> 

12605 AJez Pennanen. TD, Spirit 

Lake, Ida 5.00 

12606 Tony Baronoff. TD, Raymond, 

W««h 30.00 

12607 S. HlUkowiia, TD, San Dicfo. 

Cal 25.00 

12608 K. Wirtancn, TD, N. Y. C. 12.25 

12609 Henrietta Justement. TD, Waah. 
ington. D. C 8.00 

12610 Mrt. Catherine McBee. TD, 
Waahington, D. C 2.00 

12611 Otto Dachr. Monleo. Wia... 10.00 
12612 B. Lax. RC, N. Y. C 8.00 



SOVIET RUSSIA 

Ree. No, Comtribmfn Amommi 

l»U J. Holler. RC, CUroy. Cal. 8.00 

12614 Matth. Winkler, €««., TD, 
Pittabniih, Pa. 7.25 

12615 H. B. Cooper. TD, Balboa 
Heighta. Canal Zooe 6.00 

12616 Miaa Lydia Uflor. Wwtpoat, 

Can. SUM 

12617 R. P. MacCowan. RC, Fair- 
banka. Alaaka 67.50 

12618 Joha Lahtonan, TD, Port Bng, 

CaL 540 

12619 E. laraeUte,. TD, Brooklyn.. 5.00 

12620 Axel Tllen, TD, Oak Point, 

WaA 2.00 

12621 Alex Dnlchewaky, TD, U. 
tonche. Alaaka 5.00 

12622 Tony Narkel. Latonche. Alaak. 5.00 

12623 Maxim Podolan. TD, Latonche, 
Alaaka 5.00 

12624 Nick Alliaoa, TD, Utoocba, 
Alaaka 5.00 

12625 N. Maachevieh, TD, Latonche, 
Alaaka S.00 

12626 J. Wolfe. TD, Eaat Chieifo, 

Ind 1.00 

U6X7 Emma Aho, CoO., TD, Wood- 

land, Waah 50 

12628 Harry E. OlawUer, RC, Loa 
Angdea. CaL 1.00 

12629 Cancelled. leaned by miatake. 

12630 Mikka Solni. CoU.. TD, Proc- 

tor. Vt 11.25 

12631 H. Honkonaa. CoU.. TD, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 18.00 

12632 Jack Toraka, CoU., TD, Elma. 

Waah 4.89 

12633 A. J. Kareckaa, CoU., TD, 
Grand lUpida, Mich 13.45 

12634 Anna Cordon. CoU., TD, NYC 10.00 

12635 Harry E. OlewUer. TD, Loa 
Aacelea, CaL 4.00 

12636 Chriat Hagoponloa. CoU., TD, 

N. Y. a 4.00 

12637 E. B. Bennera, CoU.. Ponce. 

Porto Rico 3.30 

12638 H. Nelaon. Bay Qty. Waah. 2.00 

12639 JnUna Sooa. Canton. 1.00 

12640 Cad Karpinon. ColL. TD, 
Chicago. Dl 19.35 

12641 Ida Komnla. C»U., TD, EUu>l, 

Wyo. 19.00 

12642 Corona S. P. Branch 1, TD, 
Elmhniat, N. Y 28.00 

12643 L. Siminow. TD, Loo Angelea, 

CaL 5.00 

126U R. LipahiU, TD, Loa Aagalea. 

CaL 8.00 

12645 B. Denneaberg, TD, Loa An- 

trf««» CaL 1.00 

12646 J. M. BeUdn, TD, Loa An« 

geioa. Cal 1.00 

12647 M. Shnlmaa, TD, Loa An- 

galea. Cal 1.00 

12648 L. Smit. TD, Lga Angalea, Cal. 3.00 
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JIaa. M: CMtrihmtm* dmmmt 

18649 Frana Brana, RC, Saa Fma- 

daoo. Cal iJI 

U6S0 FSR Braach, R£, Jaaaatawa. 

N. Y SJI 

13651 Joa. Perko, CoU., TD, deaa- 

laad, OUo IM 

12662 Kari Mtacaak, TD, Toioda. Q. 5JI 
13653 Mr. SUver, TD, WadO^aa. 

D. C 2.M 

11684 B. Moatoaaa. N. Y. C 2j0I 

11165 Syrart OUIaoa, Banhni^A, 

Waah iS 

11656 Rnaaiaa Onb 'Troaveaeheala", 

TD, ladiaaa Harbor, lad SNJI 

12657 Group of Worken, Fairbaaka, 
Alaaka 60JI 

12658 Groap of Workan. TD, Bridfa- 
water, Maaa. 21Je 

11659 Toay Honehank. TD, Fnak- 

Ua, Maaa. S^ 

12660 A. Lenaky. N. Y. C 2JS 

12661 FSR Branch, TD, RC, Miaaaa. 
polia. Miaa 73.79 

12662 Rnaaian Technical Society thra 

FSR Branch. Lawrence, Maaa. 18JS 
13668 Lithuanian Women'a Proffreaairo 
AUianco No. 8 thra FSR Br., 
Lawrenoa, Mam. 31.65 

12664 FSR Branch. Utiea. N. Y. .. ISJH 

12665 FSC N>. 69, Edfmere. L. L 12.00 

12666 HJfaafield, CoU., TD, N.Y.C 8.00 

12667 Walter J. Conarty, TD, Ham- 
mond. Ind. 2.00 

12668 C. A. Kaley, TD, Haatiaf- 

toa, lad 2.00 

11669 S. E. Coble, TD, Hnali^toa, 

lad 2.00 

12670 Nick Da Santo, GoU., TD, 

Glengarry. Mont SJS» 

11671 Lydia MMettera, CalL, TD, 

Hancock. Mich 2JS 

11673 FSR Branch, Pladcea. RaUaf, 

RC, TD, So. Bklya, K. T... 66.71 
11673 Mra. E. Kaaai thra Mataai. 

Oakland. CaL 1.00 

12674 Mike Mnrch, CoU., TD, Od- 

cafo, IlL ISJO 

12675 Sophia Wirta, CoU., TD, Bif 
Lake, Waah. 11.00 

TOTAL FOR AUGUST 81i.11LiO 

The foUowiag eoatribalad aa tm d pt 
No. I2SS6: J. Calaaca, Martial. Raad. 
Abele. Raaao, Bl Soda, Dl TogaiUa. 

The foHowinf eoatxibalad «■ laaaipt 
No. 12508: AppIaUnm 1.8D; C Jia- 
■eat 1.00: Fraoad LOO; Bandck LOO: 
Rttbia SOe; A. Klaalaa 1.00; Apple- 
banm 50e: Applabaam 9ta: BaOaad 
50c: ReinniUer 1.00 



Food and Tractors 

are still needed in Russia. We need money with which 
to buy them. Collect all you can on your *Tool Drive** 
sheet. Next month's total must be higher than that for 
August. Send contriburions to 

THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

201 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Room 22 
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The Economic Situation in Russia 

By Pierre Pascal (Moscow) 



TT is one of the characteristics of the Soviet 
Government constantly to scrutinize its own 
policies, to verify ceaselessly the results of this 
or that measure, and to define, as often as possible, 
the actual stages attained. 

Hence, a thorough examination of the new eco- 
nomic policy was made at the conference of the 
provincial offices of the Supreme Council of Nation- 
al Economy (S. C. N. E.) which started on July 
24, at Moscow. With the exception of the Bashkir 
Republic, all the federated territories were rep- 
resented: Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Ukraine, 
etc., under the leadership of the Supreme Council 
of National Economy. Besides, the state bureaus 
and the state trusts, and the labor unions also 
sent delegates. 

The report of Bogdanov, President of the 
S. C. N. E., is a detailed picture of the industrial 
situation of the Soviet Federation during the first 
six months of 1922. If, in order to complete our 
material, we add the statistical information re- 
cently provided by certain institutions, or pub- 
lished by the Soviet press, we shall be able prop- 
erly to appreciate the strictly material results — 
quite apart from social and other consequences — of 
the new economic policy. The following conclusion 
Ts then drawn: The situation is serious, depending 
strictly on a more or less successful harvest. But 
on the whole, there is a general advance to be 
noticed, as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year; the Spring crisis has been more easily 
overcome, prospects for development are more 
favorable, the national forces are felt to be capable 
I of sufficiently sustaining the country for as long 
^ it pleases foreign capital to delay the resump- 
tion of relations. 

The new policy has brought a radical modifica- 
tion into the methods of administration and or- 
ganization of State industry. The general prin- 



ciple is to encourage private enterprise and to 
reduce the role of the bureaucracy. The Supreme 
Council of National Economy, instead of direct- 
ing all industry from Moscow, is limited to the 
general power of supervising and determining the 
general policy. Its personnel is reduced from 
about 25,000 employees, to about 1,500. The 
notorious "Central Bureaus" of dififerent branches 
of industry have disappeared, leaving all respon- 
sibility and direction to the state trusts, which are 
directly interested in production. 

These trusts comprise, in each branch, the best 
equipped enterprises, and thus continue the pro- 
cess of concentration which was already started. 
Finally, these trusts are themselves grouped into 
syndicates for the distribution of their products, 
and for general commercial activity. Such is the 
scheme which has been developed progressively, 
through experience, and which is now almost re- 
alized. Instead of 235,000, the state industries are 
now administered by 18,000 officials. 

For years the Soviet Government has been en- 
deavoring to systematize economic life, that is to 
say, to draw up and apply methods of production, 
transportation, distribution and consumption. The 
new policy had abandoned distribution and con- 
sumption, and even a part of the production, to 
private initiative, but on the other hand, it has 
succeeded in working out a real program for the 
State industry and to e£fect the execution of the 
program up to 70 per cent (from October 1921 
to April 1922). 

If we lake the most important branches of in- 
dustry, we shall discover figures which will im- 
mediately destroy the fantastic legends of the 
suspension of all* production in Russia, which 
have been retailed by Whites of various categories. 
Taking everything into account, the war and the 
blockade, the former lasting until 1920, and the 
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latter until now, we may say that Russia shows 
i finitely more vitality and capacity for recupera- 
tion than many other countries. 

As to fuel, Russian industry has been compelled 
since 1918 to resort to the use of wood almost 
exclusively; this is a most bulky material for trans- 
portation, and has a low caloric value. Thb ab- 
normal situation is now beginning to disappear; 
instead of continuing the devastation of the forests, 
the exploitation of oil and coal has been intensi- 
fied. From January to April, 1922, the lumber- 
cutting yield has been only 13 million sazhen* 
instead of the 32 million sazhen in January-April, 
1921. 

On the other hand, the Don coal basin has fur- 
nished, in the first five months of 1922, 183.1 mil- 
lion poods of coal, instead of 140.7 million poods 
of the corresponding period of 1921. The month- 
ly output varies between 30 and 40 million poods, 
without counting that of the small mines worked 
on lease by the peasants. In spite of the severe 
crisis last Spring, arising out of the famine. Bog- 
danov estimates that in the first six months of 
this year the coal industry reached 42 per cent 
of pre-war production, as compared with 31 per 
cent in 1921 and 27 per cent in 1920. 

In Baku, we note the following progress in oil 
production: 

September, 1921, 11.6 million poods 

December, 1921, 15.2 " 

January, 1922, 15.4 " 

March, 1922, 16.1 " 

May 1922, 16.4 " 

And in the Grozny fields, as follows: 
September, 1921, 6 million poods 
December, 1921, 6.3 " 
January, 1922, 7.1 " 

March, 1922, 9.7 " 

May 1922, 7.4 " 

Bogdanov states that in the first six months of 
1922, the oil industry reached 43 per cent of pre- 
war production. In 1921, the average monthly 
production was 19.8 million poods for Baku and 
Grozny; in 1922, it is 22.7 millions. This result 
is all the more remarkable because all the machin- 
ery needs renewing and trade relations with foreign 
countries have hardly made their effects felt yet 

The metal industry provides us with anomer 
indication, no less significant, of the economic 
restoration of Russia. Up to the Spring crisis, 
which was caused by the tension with which the 
new harvest is expected in Russia, the number of 
blast furnaces, Martin furnaces and rolling works 
has increased, as follows: 

Blast Martin Rolling 
Furnaces Furnaces Works 

January, 1922 11 20 43 

February, 1922 13 24 52 

March, 1922 16 24 52 

April, 1922 14 24 49 

*1 cub. saihen equals 12.70 cubic yards. 

\ 



The production in the course of these four 
months has brought an increase of 13 per cent 
for the products of the rolling works; oi 30 per 
cent for pig iron; of 40 per emit for Martin steel, 
as compared with the same period for the pre- 
ceding year. 

This progress is especially due to the activity 
of the works in the South (Ukraine) , whose aver- 
age monthly production has risen from 146,000 
to 313,000 poods. 

The whole industry of the South is progress- 
ing; the extraction of iron ore, which had com- 
pletely stopped from 1918 to 1920, was resumed 
in 1921; this also applies to manganese ores^ The 
production of coke has risen from 4.8 million 
poods in 1920 to 7 million poods in 1921. 

It must be mentioned here that Southern in- 
dustry was almost entirely in the hands of foreign 
capital: 70 per cent of the Donets coal, 90 per 
cent of the manganese; and 94 per cent of the coke. 
Its disorganization was the natural consequence of 
the departure of foreign capital. 

Another branch of the mineral dndustry in 
which the Soviet Government has achieved bril- 
liant success is salt mining. In 1920 the produc- 
tion of salt reached 28 per cent of the pre-war 
figure, and in 1921, it rose to 55 per cent. Tie 
individual output, from each worker, has risen 
from 42 per cent to 63 per cent* of the output 
in 1913. 

In the electrical industry, the actual total pre- 
war production has been reached in cables, ac- 
cumulators and high and low tension motors. 
At the beginning of 1922, the Soviet Republic 
possessed about 1,000 public utility power sto- 
tions, furnishing about 400,000 kilowatts. Of 
these, 400 low power stations have been construct- 
ed since 1918. Also, the great central stations 
of Shatur and Kashira began operations in 1921 
and 1922 respectively. 

The textile industry has also kept pace with 
the general progress. To cite just one example, 
the manufacture of cotton thread has risen from 
a monthly average of 103,000 poods in 1921 to 
260,000 poods in 1922. 

Soviet industry has recently encountered a crisis 
which was greatly exploited by the bourgeois and 
counter-revolutionary press. This crisis, which 
resulted from the bad harvest of 1921 (and the 
consequent decrease in the purchasing power of 
the peasants) and the financial experimenting 
necessitated by the new economic policy, is now 
in process of disappearing. The satisfactory har- 
vest of 1922, and the measures adopted for the 
restoration of credit, the stabilization of finance 
and the technical improvements in industry and 
in the management of the trusts, have all created 
a situation favorable to the hastening improve- 
ment of trade. 

An extremely significant symptom of this eco- 
nomic progress is the stabilization of the ruble. 
After an extremely rapid rise, a first fall in prices 
took place in the third week in May, and remained 
steady for some time. After the first week in July, 
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another fall in prices may be noted, reaching the 
following percentages in Moscow: vegetables, 5 
percent; meat, 4 per cent; bread, 4 per cent; 
g^roceries, 2 per cent This phenomenon is general 
diroughout Russia, and implies a corresponding 
gain in real wages. At the same time the number 
of paper rubles given on the market in exchange 
for the gold ten-ruble piece, is markedly decreas- 
ing. We may note, therefore, a stabilization of 
currency, a stabilization which is still weak, it is 
true (we hear of a slight rise in prices in Petro- 
grad), but which may be consolidated by a wise 



financial policy such as that of Comrade Sokol- 
nikov. 

Thus, in all branches, the figures show a per- 
ceptible amelioration of the situation. This het- 
terment is not accidental, as it continues even after 
the spring crisis, and is derived from various last- 
ing causes. One may then predict its continuation 
and increase. We thus get an idea as to what 
Russia can do, of its own power, without foreign 
aid; and, on the other hand, the use she could 
make of foreign capital, if an opportunity were 
given her. 



The New Economic Policy In Practice 



A chapter from the author's 
Thomas Seltzer^ Inc. 



By A. A. Heuler 
'^Industrial Revival in Soviet Russia*\ to be published shortly by 



T HAVE already described the underlying theo- 
retical principles of the new economic policy, 
together with the conditions which made its adop- 
tion an imperative necessity for the Russian Gov- 
ernment It still remains to show how the new 
policy works out in practice, how it has a£fected 
the economic life of Russia. This is Yiot an easy 
task. The Soviet Government's effort to bring 
about a revival of trade and industry has en- 
countered unforseen problems and obstacles, which 
have, in turn, led to constant changes and modifica- 
tions in the decrees published during the last year 
by the central authorities. However, there are a 
few broad tendencies which stand out like land- 
marks in this period of industrial flux and transi- 
tion. Among these tendencies may be noted the 
signing of treaties with a number of European and 
Asiatic countries, efforts to build up relations with 
foreign capitalists on a basis of trade and con- 
cessions, the working out of a financial policy, 
including a state budget, reforms in legal proce- 
dure and codification of existing laws, a steady 
broadening of the scope of the co-operatives, a 
systematic attempt to promote the organized im- 
migration of qualified groups of foreign workmen 
to Soviet Russia. In its domestic economic policy 
the Russian government has attempted to derive 
the maximum amoimt of benefit from the encour- 
agement of private initiative in industry, while 
striving to regulate and discipline the new ten- 
dencies by maintaining such measures as national- 
ization of foreign trade, state control of basic 
industries and the strengthening of labor legisla- 
tion. 

March, 1921, the month when the new economic 
policy was formally promulgated, was signalized 
by the conclusion of a number of peace treaties 
and commercial agreements. The Trade Agree- 
ment with Great Britain, the product of long and 
protracted negotiations, was signed at this time. 
This agreement was subsequently interpreted by 
the British court as according de facto recognition 
to the Soviet Government and exempting it from 



liability to suit in the British courts. The Agree- 
ment provides for mutual admission of the com- 
mercial representatives of the two countries, for an 
exchange of trading facilities and for mutual 
abstinence from hostile propaganda. As the first 
great power to open up formal commercial rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, Great Britain enjoyed 
the largest share of Russian trade during 1921. 

Treaties with Poland and Turkey were also 
concluded in March, 1921. A certain amount of 
trade has gradually developed between Poland 
and Russia, although relations between the two 
countries have been strained several times by the 
failure of the Polish government to carry out the 
provisions of the peace treaty, which stipulate for 
the liquidation of all organizations in each cotintry, 
which aim at the destruction of the government of 
the other. Russian White Guard organizations are 
flourishing in Poland to this day; the Savinkov 
band and others weaving their conspiracies against 
the Soviet State. 

The Turkish Treaty, which was signed on March 
16, sets the boundary between the two countries, 
abolishes the right of extra-territoriality which 
Russia, in conunon with other powers, had pre- 
viously claimed for its citizens in Turkey, and 
provides for joint diplomatic co-operation against 
the aggressive designs of the Western powers. 

Germany was the next country to institute for- 
mal relations with Russia. By the terms of an 
agreement signed at Berlin on May 6, 1921, eco- 
nomic representatives of the two countries were 
mutually guaranteed '^the rights and privileges of 
the heads of accredited missions". It was further- 
more provided that the Soviet mission in Germany 
should be regarded as the sole representative of 
the Russian state. The agreement also included 
a number of clauses looking to a resumption of 
trade between the two countries and providing for 
the arbitration of cases where the laws of the two 
countries might conflict. The friendly attitude 
of the German government toward Soviet Russia 
was recently manifested by the turning over of 
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the old Tsarist embassy in Berlin for the use of 
the Soviet mission. 

Norway fell into line by concluding a trade 
jgreement on September 2. This document follows 
very closely the lines laid down in the German 
treaty. Article XI of the agreement is especially 
interesting as a practical recognition of the full 
sovereignty of the Soviet Government. It reads 
as follows: 

"(a) The monopoly of the foreign trade — as far as 
Russia is concerned — belongs to the government of the 
R. S. F. S. R., which works through the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade and its organizations. 

"(b) Every commercial agreement and transaction 
which has been made with some private persons or groups 
who are not working on behalf or with the consent of 
the government of the R. S. F. S. R. will be regarded 
as a violation of such monopoly, with all the consequences 
arising out of the Russian law in the matter. 

**(c) The monopolization of the foreign trade by arty 
party cannot be regarded by the other party as a reason 
for imposing any custom duties or claiming any com- 
pensation." 

Shortly afterwards Austria signed a compact 
drawn up along similar lines and including par- 
ticularly recognition of the Ukrainian Soviet Gov- 
ernment. This is of especial importance as Austria 
harbored a number of hostile organizations claim- 
ing to represent Ukraine, which, under the pro- 
visions of the treaty, will have to be disbanded. 

On December 26, a commercial agreement be- 



tween Russia and Italy was signed.* In this agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia, Italy, the fourth large 
power in Europe, establishes the principle that 
the Italian Government "will not take any step 
with the object of sequestrating or taking posses- 
sion of gold, funds, securities, or goods, that have 
not been identified as the property of the Italian 
Government, and which may be exported from 
Russia on payment or as guarantee of importa- 
tion. IN or shall any step be taken against the 
movable or immovable property that may be ac- 
quired by the Russian Soviet Government.'* (Art 
XI II.) The agreement is followed by a Declara- 
tion of Recognition of Claims, similar to the Decla- 
ration uj?ed in the agreement with Great Britain: 

"At the moment of signing this convention both parties 
declare that all claims of the parties and of their own 
nationals against the other parly concerning property 
or rights or obligations assumed by the existing govern- 
ment and the preceding governments of either party, shall 
be equitably adjusted in the general definite treaty pro- 
vided for in the Preamble. 

"However, without prejudicing the general provisions 
of the treaty provided for above, the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment declares that it recognizes in principle its own 
responsibility for payment or compensation to private per- 
sons wiio may have furnished goods or services to Russia 
that may still remain unpaid. The details of the execution 

*This treaty failed to be ratified by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 




A LOCOMOTIVE GOING ABOARD 

the steamer "Neetjing" for transportation to Soviet Russia 
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A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 

going aboard the steamer "Neebing'* at Trollhattar., bound for Soviet Russia. 



of this obligation shall be established by the Treaty pro- 
vided for in the Preamble. 

**The Italian Government makes the same declaration 
for itself." 

This Declaration sketches the manner in which 
Soviet Russia and foreign powers can reach mutu- 
ally satisfactory agreements in the adjustment of 
claims against one another. France and Belgium 
are the only two countries in Europe refusins: to 
concede the justice of this arrangement, and their 
stubborn opposition is retarding European recon- 
struction. 

Negotiations carried on with Sweden resulted 
in the preliminary agreement between the two 
countries signed at Stockholm, March 1, 1922. 
While this agreement failed of ratification by the 
Swedish Parliament, probably under the effect of 
the outcome of the Genoa Conference, nevertheless, 
Soviet Russia has its representation in Sweden, and 
the commercial relations between the two countries 
are growing in importance. The agreement with 
Sweden was the most comprehensive, including 
both political and commercial recognition, grant- 
ing the representative of Soviet Russia full diplo- 
matic rights and privileges, the use of the flag, 
etc. Trade is to be carried on in accordance with 
the legislation in force in each country. Nationals 
of one country have the right to engage in trade 
or industry in the other country, and enjoy the 



same rights and protection as other foreigners. 

Because the agreement provided for the full rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Govern!) cnt, pressure has 
been brought to bear on Sweden against its ratifi- 
ration; but it is hoped that the document will be 
ratified in the course of this year. 

Germany, however, dared to complete its pre 
visional agreement with Soviet Russia of May 6, 
1921, by the formal pea^^e treaty signed at Rapallo 
on April 16, 1922. This treaty has stirred up 
enough discussion, both during the Genoa Con- 
ference and after, to have made its provisions 
, familiar. The treaty is vastly important to both 
Russia and Germany, providing as it does an in- 
strument of mutual interest and contact. Clause 
5 says: *'The two governments undertake to prive 
each other mutual assistance for the alleviation 
of their economic difficulties in the most benevo- 
lent spirit." Surely the unhindered combination 
of Russian natural wealth and German technique 
and patient methodical organizing ability should 
prove a boon to both countries. 

Other slates with whom Soviet Russia has peace 
treaties or commercial agreements are hsthonia, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Finland, Persia, Afghanistaii, 
and Czecho-Slovakia. In addition, a general peacr 
treaty between Soviet Russia and Poland, Esthonia 
and Latvia was concluded at Riga on March 30th, 
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1922, wheseby *The del^ates of Esthonia, Latvia, 
Poland, and of the Russian Socialist Federation of 
the Soviets of Russia, met at Riga on March 30th, 
1922, solemnly confirm their sincere desire for 
universal peace, as well as their decision to live 
in harmony and to undertake the setttlement of 
contentious questions by pacific means." 

The several treaties enumerated here, considered 
chronologically, are interesting as showing the 
growiiig confidence in the Soviet Government on 
the part of Europe. England, the first to con- 
clude a trade agreement, devotes more space in the 
document to the question of propaganda than to 
the question of trade. The tone of the whole 
document is that of distrust, of an agreement to 
treat with a party that is avowedly not an equal. 
The German agreement two months later, already 
recognizes that Soviet Russia is a sovereign state, 
and concedes to "the Representation of the R. S. 
F. S. R. in Germany" consular and olher rights. 
The third treaty, with the Norwegian Government, 
is a definite political agreement between two sov- 
ereign states. And finally, the preliminary Russo- 
Swedish Agreement is still broader in scope, and 
deals with the commercial and political interests 
of both countries in a business-like, matter-of-fact 
manner, "in accordance with international law". 

In just one year of international relations, March 
1921 to March 1922, Soviet Russia thus succeeded 
in establishing her right to complete recognition 
in the eyes of the world. 

In discussing; Russia's external economic policy, 
Krassin, the Commissar for Foreign Trade (Izves- 
tyOy September 7, 1921), characterizes the Russo- 
British Trade Agreement, in its present form, as 
unsatisfactory, because it does not provide for 
political recognition of the Soviet Government, 
because it can be abrogated at the will of either 
party, and because the recognition of the right 
of the Soviet Government to dispose of Russia's 
national property is insufficient However, in 
Krassin's opinion, a poor agreement is better than 
no agreement at all; and he is confident that 
British public opinion will not countenance a 
breaJcing off of Russo-British trade relations. 
Krassin touches on the oHginal difficulties of 
utilizing Russian gold for foreign purchases; these 
obstacles have now been largely overcome. He 
expresses the hope that the purchase of food in 
America for famine relief will "set a precedent * 
for commercial purchases in America.'* 

Krassin then turns to the subject of concessions. 
He feels that the failure of the Soviet Government 
to conclude definite agreements with any large 
number of foreign capitalists up to the present 
time is not a reason for discouragement, as con- 
cession agreements, even in pre-revolutionary 
times, always required months for discussion and 
elaboration of details. The important thing is that 
concessions are being negotiated with a number 
of powerful foreign firms; and this fact, in 
Krassin's opinion, makes Russia's chances for 
political recognition much brighter. Insisting 
upon the necessity of keeping Russia's transporta- 
tion system a government monopoly, Krassin 



nevertheless declares that this rule may be open 
to some exceptions. He alludes to the possibility 
of granting concessions in connection with the 
building of new railroads in the North of Russia, 
and the opening up of direct transport connection 
between Petrograd and Baku. 

The parts of Krassin's statement relating to the 
practicability of raising a foreign loan are so 
interesting for the light which they cast upon 
Russia's policy at Genoa that they deserve to be 
quoted in full. 

"We are now devoting attention to a great inter- 
national loan, without which it will be impossible 
to rebuild Russia economically in a short time. 
But the question to be answered here is: Is it not 
Utopian to speak of such a loan? Our experience 
in the course of a year and a half of work abroad 
has suggested to us that the preparations for a loan 
to Russia are a logical outcome of those general 
economic circumstances in which the capitalist 
countries also are involved. • 

**The interests of capitalist Europe and America 
themselves imperatively demand that the question 
of this loan be put upon the order of the day. 
Europe is languishing in the pains of a tremendous 
and unprecedented crisis. There are now in 
France, England and America, hundreds of thous- 
ands of automobiles, hundreds of thousands of 
tractors, and all sorts of transportation machinery, 
locomobiles, instruments, supplies of iron, steel, 
etc., for which there is no outlet at all, since the 
French automobile manufacturer cannot sell a 
single automobile in England, and the English 
automobile manufacturer cannot sell a single 
automobile in France. Germany cannot buy; die 
can only sell, because of her enormous debts, and 
the idea has begun to work itself into the minds 
of the most far-sighted capitalist leaders in Europe 
that without an economic reconstruction of Russia, 
there is no possibility of attaining a healthy cir- 
culation of the blood in this great economic world 
organization. 

"I think that the question of a great trade loan 
is a timely one. Let me say that tUs question vrill 
become acute first of all in France, the same 
France which has tried, as no other country has, 
to boycott Soviet Russia in the most stubborn 
manner, which has been the initiator of all the 
harm of every kind to Russia, of interventions, up- 
risings, etc. It will be France in the first place, 
I think, who must give us money. France must 
give us money for the reason that, owing to the 
stupid policy which she has been following so far 
and which has brought her to the point of com- 
plete isolation, the only way by which she can 
save for herself even a part of her claims on 
Russia, will be by granting us a new loan. Only 
on these conditions will France be able to obtain 
a recognition on our part of any of the debts of 
the former governments, and the main demand of 
France upon us has been for the payment of this 
indebtedness. Furthermore, it would be ridiculous 
for France to expect recognition of her loan at 
par at a time when the quotations of Russiaa obli- 
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gations on the Paris Bourse are about fifteen francs 
to the hundred." 

Just before the Genoa Conference, Krassin said 
in the course of an interview f 

**Rii88ia has an inexhaustible wealth of natural riches, 
and her hundred and thirty millions of people, with the 
help of her economically stronger and more cultured 
neighbors can develop productive forces surpassing the 
most audacious hopes. 

*The economic system founded in Russia by the will 
of the Russian working people is founded on the princi- 
ples of ownership by the whole people of the whole land, 
and state control or nationalization of the most import- 
ant branches of industry and foreign trade. These founda- 
tions remain unshaken, but they do not exclude the pos- 
sibility of working side by sidfe with foreign capital.** 

In every case, it was not the attraction of im- 
mediate trade alone that formulated these treaties, 
but the ^'possibility of working side by side with 
foreign capital" in an ever increasing measure. 
To afford this possibility of working side by side, 
within Russia, a number of **mixed" companies 
have been recently organized. In a *'nuxed" cor- 
poration part of die shares are held by the Soviet 
Government, and part by foreign interests. A typi- 
cal corporation of this form is the Leather Cor- 
poration, formed in February, 1922. Its full name 
is: **The Leather Corporation for Internal and 
Foreign Trade", and the incorporators are the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade, the Supreme 
Council of National Economy, Centrosoyus (Union 
of Consumers' Cooperatives), and citizens Stein- 
berg and Tomingass. Capital of Corporation: 15 
million gold rubles, divided into 15,000 shares 
at 1000 rubles each. The Corporation is man- 
aged by a Board of Directors of 5, elected by the 
general stockholders' meeting for two years; a 
managing director is elected by the Board. The 
charter gives the Corporation the right to collect 
and prepare leather, hides, skins, furs, horsehair, 
bristles, hoofs and horns for domestic and export 
trade; to prepare, purchase and import materials 
needed in the business of the Corporation, or for 
trading purposes; to establish plants, warehouses, 
offices, etc., in Russia and abroad, and to own and 
operate transport facilities; to keep funds of Rus- 
sian or foreign denomination, to establish credits 
and carry on exchange transactions with Russian 
or foreign firms and institutions in accordance with 
existing laws and regulations, or such as may 
be passed later. 

Another **lnixed" company is Derumetal ("Ger- 
man-Russian Metal") owned by the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade and Herr Norbert Levi of the 
Lichtenberg Metal Works. Capital 2 million 
marks. Purpose — export and sale mainly in Ger- 
many, of metals and minerals, ores, scrap and 
waste metal. 

Another one is Derutra ("Russp-German Trans- 
port Co.") formed between the Soviet Government 
and the Hamburg-American Line (American cap- 
ital participating), for marine transport between 
western Europe and Russia. 



THE CHARACTER DOLLS OF THE CHILDREN 
HOMES OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

There they stand in a comer of the Ukrainische 
Kunstausstellimg* in Berlin, these wonderful dolls 
that have been made by the tiny fingers of the 
Russian children in the children's homes. What a 
revelation of natural skill and of the true artistic 
impulse that comes only with freedom! One 
laughs till one weeps at the types from GogoI» 
the pompous old gentleman, the pedantic magis- 
trate, the adipose old lady. A whole drama from 
Gogol could be staged with these puppets vrith 
their quaint gestures, their faces of silk wonder- 
fully painted and sewn, their figures full of life 
and movement There are the old peasant women 
with red kerchiefs and wrinkled faces. Red Army 
soldiers, market women with their baskets, magni- 
ficent old ladies in silks and furs, the new life 
of Russia in city and village depicted with start- 
ling realism and exquisite detail. , ^^ j 

These dolls should be preserved in a museum,^ 
not only as objects of art but as psychological 
documents of the new proletarian culture and edu« 
cation of Russia. At any rate, a number of ex- 
cellent photographs have been taken of doll groups, 
suitable for sale, and may be ordered from the 
"Arbeiterhilfe" office in Berlin (Wikinger Ufer 3). 

* Ukrainian Art Exhibition. 



Busts of Lenin and 
Trotsky 

The Friends of Soviet Russia have disposed 
of almost all the casts they have had made 
of these excellent works of the famous 
sculptress, Clare Sheridan, who donated the 
originals to the organization on condition 
that they be reproduced and the copies sold 
for the benefit of sufferers from the famine. 



Prices I 

Trotsky Bust $2.50 

Lenin Bust $3.00 



Send remittance with order to 

FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

201 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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T^HE settlement arrived at between the Soviet 
■■• Government and the Russo-Asiatic Corpora- 
tion may on its face not appear as a great success 
for the Russian workers; for it represents virtually 
the restitution of tremendous areas to their former 
capitalist exploiters. The 6 per cent share of the 
Soviet Government in the profits is a far cry from 
the 51 per cent which were originally contem- 
plated for all concessions and similar enterprises. 
But on the other hand, as matters stand now, in 
view of the financial blockade which was pro- 
claimed against Russia bejiinning with the Hap;ue 
Conference, and in view of the great need of for- 
eign capital in Russia, this deal means a great 
success; especially since, owing to the pre ent la k 
of technical resources, Russia would not have been 
able to derive any substantial benefit from her 
natural riches even in a decade. But apart from 
its economic importance, the political si nifi ance 
of the new arrangement can best be judged from 
the editorial utterances of the ^ew ) oik Times 
of September 12, in an article entitled '-Buving 
Them Ofi"", which contains the bitter remark that 
"Moscow has not forgotten that ex client prin- 
ciple of politics— "Divide the oppo^lion rnd have 
your own way". The bitterness of the Times is 
quite justified, for, by signing this deal England 
has already for the second time— sine e the conclu- 
sion of the Trade Agreement— "betrayed her tru-t", 
ai d violated the solidarity of the capitalist powers. 
Soviet Russia may still be forced to conclude 
a large number of such settlements, which, bene- 
ficial as they may be from the purely economic 
point of view, nevertheless involve the danger of 
undue political influence on the part of foreign 
capital within Russia. But the workers' republic 
has no choice. The only other alternative would 
be the active solidarity of the workers of all coun- 
tries, who, by sendmg tools and machinery to 



Russia, would help in the building up of Russia 
without leaving the monopoly of industrial recon- 
struction to foreign capital. 



T^HE affair of the Sisson documents, the in- 

"*• teresting papers which "officially revealed" 
Lenin, Trotsky, and all the other leaders of the 

November Revolution as paid agents of Germany 
is almost forgotten and the Soviet Government 
may yet be requested to repay to America the mil- 
lions spent in circulating these, now historical, for- 
geries. The world at large has certainly forgotten 
Qie names of Edgar Sisson and George Creel, who 
labored so hard to destroy the honor of the Rus- 
sian pioneers; but the New York Times, an ardent 
champion of tradition, will not permit the vener- 
able guild of forgers and their willing dupes to 
languish for lack of patronage. And so it hap- 
pened that the world was now again favored with 
a set of startling "revelations" of the true character 
of the bad men of Moscow. 

The Sisson of our day is the famous Sir Paul 
Dukes, who was knightea by the King of England 
for his activity as a British spy in Soviet Russia. 
Through "the Intelligence Bureau of one of the 
allied nations in Berlin" he got hold of letters 
"signed with initials K. R." Now "K. R." might 
mean a variety of things, "but the inquiry shows 
that the writing is attributed to Karl Radek." The 
interesting parts of the letters are scandalous re- 
marks on Alexandra Kollontai's opposition to the 
present policy of the Soviet Government and the 
Russian Communist Party, and her alleged accusa- 
tions that Lilvinov, Lunacharsky and others are 
grafters. There is also a mention of Radek's "busi- 
ness in Leipzig". And Sir Paul makes the little 
remark that "it looks as though some of the 
proletarian leaders are carefully feathering their 
nests abroad." Kollontai's name has been men- 
tioned often of late and the I. W. W. have even 
published an English translation of her pamphlet 
criticizing the present Russian policy. Needless 
to say, there were no personal attacks of any kind 
in that publication, and what personal accusa- 
tions Alexandra Kollontai might have written — 
even in a confidential way, since that time, would 
not have remained a secret for any length of time. 
Thev would have long ago gone the rounds of the 
world. 

Another "document" is a speech by Bukharin 
to the last Congress of the Third International, 
which "apparently never was published". In this 
speech Bukharin, according to Sir Paul Dukes' 
informant, makes the following remark: 

"Recalling the fiasco of the Communist International in 
Western Europe in 1921, it becomes evident why every 
project of our administrative organs in the country is 
doomed to failure if it takes its orders from the Commun- 
ist International, Risings in Germany, the strikes in 
Sweden, England and Italy, and finally the Irish adventure, 
all these are nothing but successive failures of our tactics." 

Linking the "Irish adventure" with the Conmiun- 
ist International is a good joke; but better still 
is the warning of the failure menacing the Soviet 
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administration if it "takes its orders from the 
Communist International". Sir Paul may rest 
assured; there are very slight chances that the 
Soviet Government will get into trouble for fail- 
ure to comply with "Bukharin's warnings". 



T N one of our former issues we had an article on 
the life of Russian emigres. This article con- 
tained information on the great number of papers, 
dailies, weeklies, monthly magazines, etc., that are 
being published by the monarchist, "liberal' and 
"socialist" irreconcilables who will not come back 
to Russia until at least half a million of Commu- 
nists have been massacred and the great plains of 
Russia converted into a paradise on the Horthy 
model. Whatever diflferences may exist between 
the various counter-revolutionary currents, there is 
one thing besides their hatred towards the Work- 
ers' Republic which unites them all — and that 
incidentally distinguishes their papers immediately 
from all the publications loyal to the November 
Revolution — their spelling. The old Russian alpha- 
bet, as is well known, contains a number of letters 
whirh are completely useless (diflferent letters for 
the same sound), which had some meaning cen- 
turies ago, but which at present are a nuisance, 
the only function of which is to put correct spell- 
ing out of the reach of the "common people." The 
March Revolution of 1917 was, so to speak, in 
duty bound to do something against this nuisance, 
and the Minister of Education in Kerensky's Cabi- 
net, Milyiitin, issued a decree abolishing some 
of these letters. But the decree remained a dead 
letter, while those dead letters remaind alive just 
as much as before, the publishers as well as the 
writers, prompted by habit, as well as by high- 
brow snobbery, simply disregarding this very sen- 
sible reform. It was not until after the fall of 
Kerensky that the new spelling was really intro- 
duced — by the victorious Bolsheviki. But how did 
they do it? Especially, as during the first months 
of their, rule they had not nationalized the print- 
ing offices and the bourgeois papers continued to 
appear as before. Well — we must admit, tHey 
used a verv barbarous method. They did not try 
to persuade, they simply sent men to every print- 
uv^ estahlislnnent with special instructions to re- 
move all ihe hand-type (or linotype-matrices) 
bearing the^e unnecessary letters. And the schools 
received slri t instructions as to the elimination of 
the doomed symbols. All the great writers, espe- 
(ijilly Leonifl Andreyev, were profoundly indig- 
nant. The monopoly of education — if only in an 
infinitesimnl dei];ree — had been infringed upon. 
But for the hatred of the "highbrows" — the Soviet 
Government was recompensed with the deepest 
gratitude of all the srhool children for whom, 
during the entire school period, the "yats" and the 
other signs fi ^d been nothing but a prolonged 
nightmare of fear. Not to speak of the gratitude 
of the enlif^ voimg generation of peasants and 
workers, all of whom, in case they passed throtish 
the Red Armv, have learned to read and to write. 



I^HE enterprise launched by Sidney Hillman 
■*• of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (The 
Russian- American Industrial Corporation) seems 
to have met with a friendly ec ho among the ranks 
of American organized labor, and tiiere is no 
doubt that a successful organization of clothing 
factories in Russia, with the financial help and 
organizing skill of American workers, will mean 
a great step towards the industrial rehabilitation 
of the workers' republic. This rehabilitation 
would be hateful not only to capitalists all over 
the world, but also to a great number of so-called 
"radical" labor leaders, who are perfectly satisfied 
with the bourgeois-democratic paradise in which 
they now live in comfort. Every advance made by 
Soviet Russia may increase the ambitions of the 
workers of other countries to such an extent as to 
make the jobs of their leaders less enviable. For 
this reason we were not astonished at all to find 
in a recent issue of Justice, the organ of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers a very elabor- 
ate attack on Hillman's plan and Soviet Russia in 
general, emulating the journalistic prowess of 
Walling, Spargo and Sack. The gist of the article 
is that Russia does not need any industrial help, 
as the population is at present too poor to buy 
anything, or, as the author says: "Russia does not 
want new factories at present, but the improvement 
of agricultural economy." And to emphasize his 
point, the author quotes the Ekonomicheskaya 
Zhizn, according to which the supply of manufac- 
tured goods was greater than the demand. What 
he did not say was that this was an exceptional 
condition created by the bad harvest of 1921 (see 
the article by Pascal in the present issue of Soviet 
Russia), and that this condition is already in 
process of disappearing. 

But the bad faith and ignora'n^^e of the writer 
in Justice is best characterized by his statement 
that "the impoverishment of iho Russian people 
began not with the blockade and the intervention, 
but when the Russian peasants ceased to cultivate 
their fields in order to escape ronfis^^ation by the 
Bolshevist requisitions". As if the '^Bolshevist re- 
quisitions" would have been at all necessary, if 
blockade and intervention had not previously com- 
pletely paralyzed industry, thus making it impos- 
sible for the Government to give the peasants any 
equivalent in manufactured goods for their grain. 

The article is not lacking a touch of humor, 
either — although it is of the involuntary kind. The 
author sneers at the "efficiency" of the Soviet 
Government, which finds it "less difficult to send 
coal from Yekaterinoslav to England or America, 
for instance, than to Petrograd." The severe critic 
of Soviet economics has probably never heard that 
even before the war fuel for the Petrograd indus- 
tries was imported from England by sea, for to 
send coal from South Russia to Pelroirrad — wt^ch 
can be done only by rail — would ' onsume more 
coal than the amount of coal shipped. 

Th's is the way 150,000 organized LMrment work- 
ers in America are served with 'Vronomic facts"! 



The next issue of Soviet Russia will be 24 pages. 
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A GROUP OF WORKERS' DELEGATES TOURING THE FAMINE REGION 




ANOTHER LOCOMOTIVE GOING ABOARD FOR RUSSIA 
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"Help The Children Of Soviet Russia" 



TPHE Third Congress of the International "Arbeit- 
* erhilfe"* sent forth this slogan to the work- 
ers of all countries. Help b needed *f or the thous- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of children in 
Russia whom the war and the famine have left 
orphaned, weak and diseased. These children of 
the Russian workers and peasants have many of 
them lost their parents in the wars in which Russia 
has been f orcea to defend herself against western 
imperialism. Many are the children of the heroic 
fighters who gave their lives for the Soviet 
Republic. Others have lived through all the hor- 
rors of the blockade and the famine. These chil- 
dren are in a true sense the children of the work- 
ers of the world, of the international proletariat. 
They have suffered and hungered in the conflict, 
not only of Russia against the outside world, but 
of the workers and peasants against imperialistic 
capitalism. The workers' struggle was theirs, and 
their future must now be assured by the workers 
of the world. 

This was the thought that animated the dele- 
gates of the Third Congress of the "Arbeiterhilfe" 
in drawing up their resolution on the "Kinder- 
hilfe",** in which they undertook to feed, clothe, 
and care for 20,000 children in Soviet Russia and 
to gather them for this purpose in groups of 
homes, each of which should contain not less than 
1000 children. Such homes have already been 
established on a smaller scale during the past year 
by the ^^Internationale Arbeiterhilfe", such as the 
Luxemburg-Liebknecht Heim at Cheliabinsk, sup- 
ported by the workers of Holland and Germany. 

The KinderfUlfe must now, however, be greatly 
extended. Now that the ^'Internationale Arbeiter- 
hilfe" has committed itself to a general policy of 
productive relief, the children's relief will be the 
only form of direct workers* relief outside the 
sending of packages of food to Russia. 

It will be the only form of workers' relief for 
which general collections of money and useful 
articles will be made. In addition to these gen- 
eral collections, which will aid in establishing and 
furnishing the homes, it is planned to extend wide- 
ly the system of ''Patenschaff* or "adoption", 
which has already been tried with great success. 
According to this plan individuals or groups in 
other countries will assume the responsibility for 
caring for a child in one of the Russian children's 
homes. The "adopters" (Paten) may be trade- 
unions, or cooperative groups, women's and young 
people's organizations, clubs and associations of 
all Kinds, the workers of a factory, etc. They will 
pay an initial amount (about $5) on entering the 
adoption group (Palenschaft) ^ to aid in the out- 
fitting of the homes and a regular monthly con- 
tribution of about $2 thereafter, for the feeding 
of the children and the running expenses of the 
homes. The children and their adopters will be 

•"Workers' Aid". 
♦•-Children's Aid". 



in communication with each other through photo- 
graphs and letters, and the interest in the Kinder- 
hilfe should be greatly stimulated by these person- 
al connections. 

The collective responsibility for the 20,000 
children which the International Workers' Relief 
has adopted will be divided among the various 
national committees in proportion to their strug- 
gle. Each national conunittee will have its quota 
of several hundred or several thousand children 
for whose support it must raise the funds, a large 
initial sum to finance the establishment of the 
homes, and a regular monthly contribution. 

The Kinderhilfe will demand great energy on, 
the part of the national conunittees for its suc- 
cessful carrying out. New groups recruited from 
all classes should be drawn into this activity. All 
possible methods of publicity and agitation must 
be used to popularize the cause of the Russian 
children. 

New moving pictures are now ready to show the 
children's homes and the children at work and 
play. Several pamphlets have already been pub- 
lished. Meetings, entertainments, tag-days, bazaars, 
lectures must be held for the benefit of the chil- 
dren's homes. Organizations of women, young 
people and children in all countries will take an 
especial interest in this form of workers' relief. 

The future of the workers of the world depends 
on Soviet Russia. The future of Soviet Russia 
depends on its children. 



A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

Editor, Soviet Russia, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Comrade, 

One of our sympathizers in San Francisco has made 
such a remarkable collection on one of the tool drive 
lists, that we think he should be rewarded with special 
mention in the next issue of Soviet Russia. The amount 
collected is fifty-six dollars and fifty cents. 

This sum was collected by John Braito, a member of 
Girmen*s Union No. 5J8. A great part of this monev 
was collected from the members of the union to which 
Brother Braito belongs, and we believe that credit should 
be given to this brother and to his union. We are 
wor]dng hard in this city to buy a tractor, and certainly 
the efforts of Brother Braito have added a very consider- 
able sum to the amount required. We perhaps should 
also add that Brother Braito performed this work without 
any urging on the part of any of the members of our 
local organization. 

Trusting that you will be able to use this little news 
item, we are, 

Yours fraternally, 

C J. Read, Secretary. 

San Francisco Branch, 

Friends of Soviet Russia, 

This worker got his total by taking contribu- 
tions from 150 members of his union, of whom 77 
gave 25 cents each. His contribution list is about 
5 feet long, and consists of several sheets pinned 
to the original printed Tool Drive sheet 
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"The Living Church" 



TT is already well-known that a far-reaching 
movement of internal rebirth made its ap- 
pearance immediately after the counter-revolu- 
tionary campaign had been started by the old 
clergy on the occasion of the seizure of the church 
treasures for the famine-stricken. It is also known 
that the progressive — the "Red" elements among 
the lower clergy — forced the Patriarch Tikhon 
to abdicate. 

Their movement centers around the group and 
the publication called 'T/ie Living ChuTcW\ and 
the group recently, beginning on August 6, held 
its first Convention in Moscow. Six archbishops, 
.bearing beautiful Byzantine names, such as Anton- 
in, Eudoxus, Johannides, as well as the repre- 
sentative of the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
of the "Free Russian Church" in America, took 
part in the Convention. There were present one 
hundred and fifty delegates — all priests with actual 
votes — and also forty representatives with a con- 
sulting voice. 

Archbishop Krasnitzky, one of the creators of 
the new movement, delivered the introductory 
speech about "The Revolutionary Movement within 
the Church". "The main thing", said the arch- 
bishop, "is to listen to the voice of the lower 
clergy, is to bring the church in close *touch with 
the world of the workers and to place ourselves 
definitely on the side of the exploited and against 
the exploiters. In order to carry through this 
program, a fundamental reform of the church is 
necessary." 

'The Living Church" seems to be determined to 
bring this reform to a successful conclusion, and 
it proves this determination by the fact that it has 
taken up energetically the struggle against the 
oldest and most dangerous of the old theocratic 
traditions — that is, against monasticism. It asks 
unanimously for the abolition of all monasteries 
and for their conversion into cooperative work- 
shops, homes for the aged, and hospitals. It con- 
demns the monastic laws, the celibacy which has 
been enforced by vow, and the disregard of all 
hygienic rules, and demands *the emancipation by 
the church itself of all the men and women 
whom the monastic life is still keeping in a condi- 
tion of slavery, ignorance, and uncleanliness. 

The Convention declared that the monks — even 
the learned ones — represent in the "organism of 
the Russian Church an element of decay". More- 
over, it adopted an emphatic resolution against 
the reactionary tendencies of certain priests, who 
should be dismissed without mercy. But on this 
point it considers it necessary to make a distinc- 
tion between the effects of ignorance and a con- 
sciously counter-revolutionary activity. A sharp 
vote of censure was passed against Patriarch 
Tikhon. 

For everybody who knows what a tremendous 
service the orthodox church has rendered to the 
old regime and what a tremendous force was em- 
bodied in the Russian clergy, these events are of 



great importance. "The Living Church" has gone 
out to conquer the entire Russian Church. The 
movement for a revolutionary renascence of the 
church, which took as a basis not the establish- 
ment of new articles of faith, but the necessity of 
an adaptation to a new social situation, deserves 
to be followed attentively from various points of 
view. 



A CENTRAL PEASANTS' mSTITUTE 
IN MOSCOW 

A couple of months ago the Commissariat for 
Agriculture decided to open in Moscow a central 
peasants' institute, the main purpose of which was 
to render assistance to the hundreds of peasants 
who come to Moscow daily on agricultural and 
public business. They come from the Crimea, 
Murmansk, the Caucasus and Siberia, the Urals, 
Turkestan, Volga, and so on. Formerly, when the 
peasants came to Moscow and other large towns 
they met in the beerhouses, inns, cafes, bazaars, or 
markets, where they transacted their business with 
speculators and profiteering; middlemen. The 
Central Peasants' Institute will now take the place 
of all these uncomfortable and demoralizing meet- 
ing places. Here they will be able to obtain all the 
information they need, consult with one another 
and with the various Government departments, and 
at the same time find an opportunity for amuse- 
ment and self-education. The peasants themselves 
welcome the idea, as the following resolution (one 
of many) from a village in Penza province testi- 
fies: "Only in a workers' and peasants' republic 
is it conceivable that, in the former capital of our 
nobility with its fine palaces, a home for peasants 
should be set up.... We express our thanks to the 
organizers and hope that such houses will be 
opened in other important provincial towns." 

Owing to the shortage of habitable houses in 
Moscow, it was diffirult to find suitable accom- 
modation. However, the Committee organizing 
the institute has at last succeeded in obtaining 
an hotel, formerly known as "The Siberian", in 
which there is accommodation for nearly 500 
people— a dining room for 300-400 and a hall 
for meetings, conferences, etc, with 600-800 seats. 
In this hall a cinematograph will work; most of 
the films will deal with agricultural subjects. There 
will also be accommodation for agricultural ex- 
hibitions, a museum, a library, a reading room, 
and a reception room for travellers. It will be 
possible to arrange bathrooms, wash-houses, a dis- 
infecting room, etc. The house is situated in the 
centre of the city, near the railway stations and 
tramways. The connection between city and 
country will thus become closer and mutual under- 
standing will increase mutual goodwill. The peas- 
ants' handicraft industry and the co-operative 
movement also recognize that they will benefit 
greatly by this institution. It should prove to be 
of great educational value. 
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"HVNGER" 

A striking [poster designed by Kate Kollwitz, a well known German artist, who is no longer a stranger to 
readers of Soviet Russia. All over the world, not only in Russia, well-known artists and cartoonists have found 
in the Famine a stimulus to help in the work oif appealing to the masses for aid. Volume VII of Soviet Russia 
contains many such artistic contributions. The front cover of our last issue (September 15), which was particularly 
effective, was the work of Lydia Gibson, an American artist. 
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Annual Financial Statement 

FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSU 
National Office: 

aoi WEST ISth STREET. NEW YORK. 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS StoBemeni ''A" 

For the Fiscal Year, August 9, 1921 to July 31, 1922. 
The INCOME of the National Office is received chiefly from Local F. S. R. Conferences and 
Workers* organizations. ReceipU are issued for income received. Receipts Nos. 1 to 11435 ToolDrfr. Ceneni 

for income received to June 30, have been previously reported in detail, a total of $1,113.50 $704,544.67 

Receipts Nos. 11436 to 12115 for income received during July are reported in detail in our 

•fficial organ, **Soviet Russia** dated August 1 and 15, l^ a total of 6,051.28 23,213.25 

7,164.78 727,757.92 
7,164.78 

Total received and acknowledged $734,922.70 

The above income was deposited in a bank account, and before it was withdrawn for relief 

purposes there was received from the bank INTEREST amounting to 878.96 

Making a TOTAL INCOME of $735,801.66 

From which must be DEDUCTED the following items: 

(1) Remittances received as contributions which the bank refused to honor (Receipts Nos. 
1, 214, 2820, 3732, 3959, 4070, 4327, 4293, 4450, 5956, 6139, 6877, 8534, 8956, 8872, 

9826, 10717, 10507, 10619, Bill No. 944) $1,275.49 

(2) Remittance addressed **Soviet Russia**, received by us in error 42.94 

(3) Exchange and discount on checks received 16.18 

(4) Entertainment expenses incurred and charged to National Office by Locals 270.93 

(5) Lawyer's fees and bail premium for Local workers arrested for making appeals .... 1,225.00 

(6) Loss on sale of literature and busts incurred by treating remittances therefor as con- 
tributions 2,617.47 5,448.01 

Leaving the INCOME RECEIVED BY NATIONAL OFHCE $730,353.65 

HOW THE FUNDS AND CLOTHES WERE COLLECTED: 
In order to assist Locals and Workers* organizations to collect funds and clothes the National Office 
sent speakers throughout the country, published advertisements and literature and supplied buttons 
for sale and contribution lists for making appeals to individuals. The amount of money which the 
National Office spent for this purpose is explained in Statement ^B** below. The National Office could 
charge most of this amount to Locals making them pay for speakers* services and expenses and for liter- 
ature distributed in their territory, although that would mean a lot more office work, more bookkeep- 
ing. It is better for every one to know how much the N ational Office spends to help Locals — probably 
less than the Locals would spend for the same speakers and literature if they incurred those ex- 
penses themselves. But because this money was spent to help Locals and Workers* Organizations 
raise the money which they sent to the National Office it is deducted from the amount which they 
sent in order to show how much the income receive d by the National Office amounts to after deduct- 
ing all expenses paid by Locals and all publicity and app eal expenses paid by the National Office, Thus: 
Publicity and Appeal Expenses paid by National O ffice ! . . . 93,888.71 

Leaving INCOME received by National Office LESS COST OF COLLECTING FUNDS AND 

CLOTHES $636,464.94 

EXPENSES: 
In order to carry on the work of receiving funds, valuables and clothes, making appeals, and spend- 
ing the money for relief, the National Office needs a secretary, office employees and a business office. 
The expenses paid for these needs are explained in Statement *'C** below. They represent $4.59 for 
each $100 of FUNDS remaining after deducting the cost of appealing for funds and clothes. They 
amount to 29,222.40 

Leaving a balance AVAILABLE FOR RELIEF of Soviet Russia of $607,24254 

Most of this amount has already been SPENT FOR RELIEF, as follows: 

** American Federated Russian Famine Relief Committee, purchasing agent for F. S. R. for 

food and equipment 461,140.12 

Tool Drive Purchases: Tractors 1,439.47 

Remitted to Arl>eiterhi]fe, Auslandskomitee, Berlin (The Workers' Aid, Foreign Committee) 54,787.50 

Food Shipments, direct 2,185.73 

Manufacture of 1000 dresses by donated labor of I. L. G. W. U 2^.94 

Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia — Subsidy for training technicians for Agricul- 
tural Relief Unit 1,000.00 

Freight, express, trucking, warehouse, packing, cartcge and shipping charges on old clothes 

contributed 8,655.26 

Federated, International & Russian Conference expenses 14,797.43 566,294.45 

Leaving a BALANCE ON HAND of $ 40,948.09 

Which is mostly in CASH ready to be spent for RELIE F but is also represented partly by 
OTHER ASSETS to be used for raising funds or FOR EXPENSES of the business office, 
as follows: 

ash in Bank $37,448.75 

Petty Cash on Hand 1,001.18 

Charges on Toys in transit from Russia to be offered for sale 709.65 

Advances to Publications — for advertising, translating a nd publishing 383.40 

Advances to Speakers and Official Organ 445.15 

Office Furniture and Equipment (Cost less depreciation) 1,812,98 
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Deposits for Electricity, Gas & Lea£e 145.00 

Books and Busts purchased for sale, less sold 60435 



DEDUCT: 42,550.46 

Fands held awaiting definite instructions 60237 

Funds reserved for payment of traveling expenses incurred 1,000.00 1,60237 



$40,948.09 
**Froin the date of organization to May 31, 1922, each $100 of relief funds received by the American 
Federated Russian Famine Relief Committee from the Friends of Soviet Russia and other organiza- 
tions was expended for the following purposes: 

Office expense $1.00 

Extending its affiliations « 2.00 

Relief 97.00 



$100.00 
Statement *'B'* 
PUBLICITY AND APPEAL EXPENSES 
For the Fiscal Year, August 9, 1921 to July 31, 1922. 



•Wages: 

Speakers and Organizers $ 9,155.70 

Addressers 6,293.77 

Publicity: Writers, Translators, and Movie Director 2,696.68 

Traveling---Speakers and Organizers 13,24538 

Postages 10,788.45 

Information Service 74.36 

Envelopes and Wrappers 2,106.95 

Official Organ "Soviet Russia"— subsidy 7,500.00 

Bulletins and Financial Reports printed and distributed 1,480.18 

Advertisements 16,915.43 

Leaflets and folders printed and distributed 6,66939 

Posters, window cards, etc 1,213.00 

Motion Picture and Stereopticon Equipment 5,715.30 

Cuts, mats, cartoons, etc 1,847.48 

Racial and Language Sections preliminary expenses 1,375.00 

Organization supplies, lists, buttons, etc 6,102.76 

Printing pamphlets and cards for sale 2,414.18 

95,594.71 
Less Sale of Pamphleto and Cards 1,706.00 

nta of irafw la $40 per week. $93,888.71 



BUSINESS OFFICE EXPENSES Statement "C 

For the Fiscal Year, August 9, 1921 to July 31, 1922. 
♦Wages: 

Secretary ,. $ 2,160.00 

Office Staff 17,988.47 

Office Rent 1,485.00 

Office Space — Fittings, alterations, maintenance, clean ing, light and heat 1,161.45 

Office Furniture Rent 20.00 

Office Supplies, etc 1,924.46 

Printing and Stationery 1,605.75 

Telegrams 639.41 

Telephone 30234 

Outside phone calls, carfares, etc 296.48 

Auditor's charges ^ : 1,437.10 

Depreciation of office furniture and equipment, 10 per cent for first year on cost 201.44 

$29,222.40 
AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE 

I have examined the accounts of the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia, New York, N. Y., for 
the first fiscal year, August 9, 1921 to July 31, 1922. 

I received all the information and explanations I demanded. Any contributor not receiving both an official 
receipt and a published acknowledgment of his contribution should communicate with me. Valuables received to 
be sold for the fund, but not yet sold, are not included in the above statement. Gothes and other necessaries re- 
ceived for shipment are not included. Expenses have been paid promptly, but expenses incurred and not paid are 
not included. 

The above statements, "A**, "B", and "C, are of the National Office only and are not consolidated to include 
receipts and disbursements of affiliated locals. Remittances from locals on account of net income are included. 
Locals are responsible to their own contributors for the acknowledgment and disposition of funds collected. 

In my opinion the above statements, "A**, "B", and **C, are drawn up to present a true and correct view 
of the cash transactions for the year and of the state of the funds as at the close of the year. 
20 Nassau Street. (Signed) J. B. COLLINGS WOODS. 

New York, N. Y. Chartered Accountant. 

September 15, 1922. 

^Ibximum rate of wafec U MO per week. 
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Relief Contributions, September 1-15, 1922 

It is impcratite that contributions be sent in speedily and generously. The Friends of Soviet Russia need 
money to carry on their work for Russia. It is hoped that the total for SepUmber may be larger than for August, 
when it was only $16,000. Get your li^t in circulation and remit proceeds promptly. 



.No. 



Contributors 



12676 L. J. Morrit, Sraitle. W.nh. 

12677 F. S. R. Bran.h, CRC, Detroit, 
Mich 

12678 Matti MtiuUncn. TP, N. Y. C. 

12679 Davis. RC, N. Y. C 

12680 Matt Marttala. Coll., TD, 
Lad>amilb. B. C 

12681 M. J. Miiiman. Coll.. TD, 
Troy. N. Y 

12682 Mina Coo<loover. Coll., TD, 
San Franciiiro, Cal 

12683 llrirn Kulbach. RC, Lowell. 
Maaa 

12684 C. Curno. RC, San Franciaco. 
Cal 

12685 J. P. Havrn. TD, CaamalU. 
Cal 

12686 Chaa. Fiscnbrrj;. TD, Roche«. 
tcr. N. Y 

12687 Rirhar.l Boecker. TD, Rochet- 
trr. N. Y 

12688 Al(ian<irr Nitach, TD, Rschea- 
tcr, N. Y 

12689 John Nitach. TD, Ro< heater. 
N. Y 

12690 M. A. RnthmtinH in memory of 
B. M. R., Rochester. N. Y. 

12691 A. Nirkolychuk. TD, Milwau- 
kee Wia 

12692 J. ' Dubera,* * *f bV * Vi'lii'iMn'tic. 
Conn 

12693 F. S. R. Branch, Paaaaic. N.J. 

12694 Fred Norclkin, RC, Yorkton, 
Saak 

12695 Bill Belaah, RC, Joaephine. 
Pa 

12696 Hyman Soanowaky, TD, Troy, 
N. Y 

12697 Wm. Cuaike. TD, Rochester. 
N. Y 

12698 Harry N.laon. RC, Bay City. 
Waah 

12699 R. V. Warn.r, TD, Si. Paul, 
Minn 

12700 Jo«. Kilzer. TD, Tnckahoe. 
N. Y 

12701 Chaa. Jurich. Call., TD, Whit- 
ing. Ind 

12702 C. Sxymanowaky, RC, Kenosha, 
Wia 

12703 N. Korubo. TD, Hegcwiach. 
Ill 

12704 A. Shapiro, Coll., HaTerhill, 
Maaa 

12705 John Boriaoff. TD, Gary. Ind. 

12706 FSR Branch, TD, Binghamton, 
N. Y 

12707 A. Salminen, TD, Berkeley, 
Cal 

12706 Mike Maltaeff. RC, Coll.. May- 
nard. Maaa. 

1270<^ Workman'a Circle No. 248. 
Coll., TD, Loa Angrlea, Cal. 

12710 Nick TlatofT. TD, VanconTer. 
B C 

1271 1 Jake ' O*. * Salo * (FVowcr * sMcVai ) 
Rochester, Wash 

12712 Fred Johnaon, Coll.. TD, Gray- 
land, Wash 

12713 Louit Katich. Coll.. TD, St. 
I.onia. Mo 

12714 Toimi Hirrela. Coll., TD, De- 
troit. Mich 

12715 L. E. Luchan, TD, Binger, 
Okla 

12716 F. Kaliciak. TD, Alberta. 
Canada 

12717 Elmer Rapp, TD Pasadena, CaI. 

12718 C. J. Brown, Louiaville, Ky. 

12719 In memory of Robert R. Ham- 

mer, TD, Roalindale, Maaa. 

12720 FSR Branch. TD, SeatUe, 
Waah 

12721 Yannfskr & JanofT, Wood- 
ridfe, N. Y 

12722 Jamea Dukelow. TD, San An- 
aelmo, Cal 

12723 Arne Pelkonen, TD, Boie Dn 
Wasai. Mich 

12724 C Wikae. Payton, Ohio 

12725 Antonio S. Gueloa. TD, Fall 
Rirer, Maaa 

12726 Mra. Roae Greenman, TD, 
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Contributora 



NYC 

12727 Monthly Plwliert tbVa* FSR* Br. 
N. Y. C. l''^ Food) 

12728 FSR Brand: N. Y. C 1 

12729 FSC No. 52, Stella Gallemaki, 
leader, Cholara, Maaa. 

12730 V. MunchiMo, N. Y. C 

12731 Antoni Krelowics, Coll., TD, 
Claremont. N. H 

12732 Wm. Sikoraky. Coll.. TD, Mill 
Hall. Pa 

12733 Jack Coldatdn, Coll., FSC. 

12734 J.* Cr*cidcnbri^,**NV Y. C.* !. 

12735 George Kottaa, TD, Salt Lake 
City. Utah 

12736 Finnish So<Jaliat Branch, RC, 
Buffalo, N. V 

12737 B. Dallard. Coll., TD, N.Y.C 

12738 Pirtro Casaavella, Coll., TD. 
N. Y. C 

12739 John Ruippa. TD, Marinera 
Harbor, S. \ 

12740 J. OrngNist, (oil., TD, Clinton. 
Mn., 

12741 H. Kantancn, Coll., Be»«nni«*rr, 
Pa 

12742 J. B. Juuitia, ihni "DarbinoLu 
Tirsrt", Bridfcrport, Ccon 

12743 M.UY W. Calkins, SimlhwctH 
Hirbor, Me. 

inW FSH Branch. Tifin. O 

12745 Mi«U.-l Hohach. Coll.. TD, 
Strltan. N. J 

12746 FSR Branch, Boston. Maaa... 

12747 Sclma Wcfistian, Famine Scout, 
New Ontari*- 

12718 Geo. N. Undav, Evantton, 
III ' 

12749 Win. K'oi»ota, Coll., TD, Ja- 
inaira, L. I 

12750 J. P. Br-irdall. TD, Brooklyn 

12751 CnrI Templin, Coll., TD, NYC 

12752 Mrs. F. 2mwIocU, Pledge, 
Toledo. O 

12753 John BaRhura. TD, Mill Hall. 
Pa 

12754 Sunky Tayjor, TD, Buffalo, 
N. Y 

12755 Nick Boahka, TD, Steuben- 
villr. O 

12756 Russian Relief CfHnmtttee, 
Sou th Df-nd Ind 

12757 RuMian Drainalic Club, Haver- 
hill. Mass 

T2758 FSR Bramh, RC, Ottawa, Can. 

12759 FSR' Branch. Paaaaic, N. J. 

12760 P. Euiooifk. RC^ Hamtramck, 
Mich 

12761 D, Shewchuk, TD, Toronto, 
Canada 

12762 FSR Branch. TD, E. Chicago, 
Ind 

12763 Nick Wolfram, TD, Cleveland. 
Ohio 

12764 A. M. W. Pcottypacker. Phlla.. 
Pa 

12765 FSR Branch, TD, MinneapoHa, 
Minn 

12766 Carl & Laura Brannin, Dallas, 
Tei 

12767 FSB Branch, Jamrstown, N.Y. 

12768 A.Konj-as, CnJL. TD, Mara BC 

12769 Sam l.it»lt,nan Coll., TD, NYC 

12770 JCC Woods, TD, N. Y. C 
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12810 



E.Ncl8on, RC, Dorchester.BCaM. 4w5« 

Victor Ketola, ColL. TD, Win- 

lock. Waah 3.«5 

Frank Latua. San Diego. CaL S.ac 

Dr. W. S. Fogg, thru Ro*. 
Amer. Ind. Corp.. Lockford, 

Cal 1^ 

FSR Branch Women's DiviasoB. 

Bridgeport. Conn 46Jn 

FSR Branch. TD, Saa Fraa- 

claco, Cal 1.090^ 

Alexander Muhlberg, TD, Saa 

Pedro. Cal 6lM 

H. Lllers. TD, West Hobokea. 

N. J l.» 

A. C Smith. Jr.. TD, Phila.. 

Pa L» 

Finnish Branch, W. P.. Soo. 

Mich ia-3# 

Frank Johnaon. Jersey City. 

N. J f-se 

Mrs. Chas. Cocher. Chicago. 

Ill lO-Oft 

Mra. Father Novitsky. Chicago. 

Ill 5^ 

Chaa. Rangela. TD, Deep River. 

Wash ' -' 

C. A. Appela, TD, Deep fUver. 

Wash X«i 

S. Maczenaa, Coll. TD^ Tacoou. 

Waah «-» 

Workmen's Circle, Na. 12S. 

TD, Kingeton, N. Y LW 

Millicrnt Shaw, thru New Ideal 
School, TD, Braoklyn, N. Y. LW 

Ida Stone, ihru New Idoal 

School. TD, Brooklyn U» 

Lmil Hill. Coll.. ID, FiaUod. 

Ont., Canada .9^ 

FSR Branch, Vancouver. B.C 20O.<^ 
Union of Rut«ian **Staroo* 

bryadie«y" N. Y. C 36.«.> 

Finnish Socialist Br., CoU.. 

TD, Cjiicaga. Ill 9.4: 

Wm. CaUrnck. PontUc. Mick. S.« 

FSR Branch, TD, Ely. Mtaa. 9M 

FSR Branch. Brockton, Maaa. 2(B.0e» 
Mrs. Elna Koski. CotL. 71>. 

Amo^h-irv. Wi"^ 2*-» 

FSC No. 82, Taaf Day. Detroit. 

Mich ^^ 

FSB Branch. TD, E. Liverpool. 

Ohio ift^ 

Hui!o Wedcr. JtC, Bakera&eld. 

Cal \^» 

Karel Ouitpau. CoU. TD Ocean 

Falls. BC S7J0 

Katerina Hopper. RC, Ever- 
green, Bklyn 16^ 

Antti Mt htala. CoU. TB AbSag- 

ton. Mats li<AO 

J. Soo«. Canloo, Ohio IJO 

C. H. Dickman, TD, Mtaaoula. 

Mont fJA 

John Jarri. Coll. TD, Ravorr. 

Mich 31S 

T. E. Mirlity. CoU. TD, Wcfc- 

ster's Comer. B. C 11-40 

Lnvinii L. Dork, TD, Fayelte- 

villc, Pa 5J& 

Rupert I^ckhead, RC, Povl 

Arthur, Ont l-» 

H. Smith, RC, HamUton. Om. 7.M 



I "BOOKS REVIEWED" 

Owing to the small number of pages in this issue 

of "Soviet Russia", it has been impossible to print 

reviews of books in it. The next i^sue will again 

include this popular feature of "Soviet Russia". 

Buy the October 15 issue. 

At all newsstands. Fifteen Cents. 
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The Ukrainian Soviet Republic 

By Leonid 

We reprint this interesting article from the Berlin "Rote Fahne'' whose regular contributor mnd 
correspondent^ Leonid^ is well known to the readers of ^'Soviet Russia**. 

as a ^^side line". These bands, composed of mount- 
ed men were incredibly swift; they often covered 
stretches of sixty and more miles a day and kept 
the whole country in terror. 

The Ukrainian Soviet Government understood 
that without the destruction of the bands, without 
the final crushing of the Ukrainian rich peasantry 
and bourgeoisie, no really constructive work could 
be undertaken in the country. The government 
promoted in the whole country, in all villages, 
the foundation of so-called ^^onunittees of the 
poorest peasants". In the course of a few months 
these committees contributed decisively to the 
crushing of the counter-revolutionary band move- 
ment Side by side with the working class they 
represent today the most important political factor 
in the Ukraine. For these "committees of the poor" 
which in the villages unite the entire petty peas- 
antry, represent the ruling city proletariat in the 
country. The power given them by the State they 
use in villages to restrain the rich peasantrv, to 
rearrange the conditions of land tenure in favor 
of the poor peasants, and to rehabilitate the coun- 
try from the political, cultural and economical 
points of view. 

The internal political situation. 

Today the village in the Ukraine (which means 
about ninety per cent of the population) no longer 
represents an anti-Bolshevist factor. We mean the 
mass of peasants, consisting not of small, but 
of middle landholders. What has brought about 
this change? The civil war, the counter-revolution 
under whose rule the Ukraine suffered in the course 
of the last few years did it. For the White Guards 
had brouhgt back the landed nobility; and the 
large masses in the Ukraine (more than in Great 
Russia where the countrv did not have to suffer 
as much directly from the counter-revolutionists) 
came gradually to the conviction that the Soviet 
power is their friend and protector. 



T^HE Ukrainian Soviet Republic is one of the 
^ States of the Russian Soviet Federation. 
Abroad little is known about this republic. A 
grain producing territory, inhabited by "Little 
Russians" as they used to be called in old Russia, 
infested by bands and robbers, very disorderly — 
that is about all. 

During the last years of the war, after the break- 
down of the Russian front, the German troops 
under Field Marshall Eichhom penetrated the 
Ukraine, instituted there a kind of monarchy under 
the Hetman Skoropadski, carried off mucn grain 
to Germany and proceded with a regular trans- 
formation of the country into a colony. After the 
conclusion of the armistice with the Allies in the 
Winter of 1918 the German troops had to leave 
the Ukraine. The great number of German war 
concerns organized to exploit the country dis- 
appeared quickly. The first large scale attempt 
by German imperialism to found direct centers of 
colonization in the East, failed miserably. 

Struggle against the Counter-Revolution 

During the following three years (1918-1920) 
the Ukraine was a theatre of incessant bloody 
struggles. After the collapse of the feudal reign 
of the Hetman, forcibly instituted by the Germans, 
came the rule of the Ukrainian nationalist bour- 
geoisie and the kulaks (rich peasants), under Pet- 
lura. This was ended by the Red troops and the 
Ukrainian workers. 

Later on the entire Ukraine was occupied by the 
counter-revolutionary army of Denikin, until it, 
too, was forced to flee. Then came the period of 
the "bands". Throughout the country countless 
"bands" roamed about, robbing, assaulting; they 
were conxposed of former officers, rich peasants 
and underworld elements. Calling themselves the 
carriers of the "Ukrainian National Movement", 
they fought everywhere against the Ukrainian 
Soviet Power, at the same time practising pillage 
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OATH of the reprcsenUtWes of the region* which had a food cr>p to help the famine-atrickcn region* of Soriet Ukraine. This poster 
with the aymbolical motto: "Siclde and Hammer will destroy the Famine" is displayed everywhere in those provinces of Soviet Ukraine 
which had a go id harvest, to further relief for the famine stricken regions. The text of the poster is as follows: ''We, the delegates of 
the All-Ukrainian Congress of the poorest peasants of the regions which had a good harvest, swear to yon that your words abmt the 
spectre of famine which grips your regions at the throat are clear and eomprehenaible to us. And we swear to y?u that after retuminc 
we will five active aid to the famine stricken by delivering to you as soon as possible the rations which we pledged for the starving. 
We realise the importance of our work in fighting the famine. We know that at home yon are expected by the hungry who have sent 
yoo here. Now, tell your starving comrades that we, the peasants from the provinces blessed with a food harvest, are responding to your 
cry. As to the seed grain, we are placing our loan at your disposal in pro rata deductions, and we recommend to our government that 
it turn its attentions t3 the railroads which put obstacles in the way of delivering the seed grain and the rations to the starving. We 
swesr to yon again that we will ask everywhere for help In your behalf, and where our entreaties are unsuccessful, there we will employ 
all meaaurea including compulsion on thoso who will refuse. We know that during the hard times of the revolution yan have fed and 
clothed our Red Army which has crushed all bands and has cowed the White Guards. We know also that yon have fed the hungry from 
Moscow and the other provinces. We, the poorest peasants, know that our oath cannat satisfy the sUrving, but tell them ia oar name 
that we will put our oath into effect. 



This is the main reason why the internal politic- 
al situation of the Ukraine is at present quite dif- 
ferent from what it was two years ago when the 
Ukrainian Bolsheviks had still to fight hard for 
the establishment of their rule in the country. The 
Soviet Government has finally succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself; the period of the civil war has 
passed here. The working class, great masses of 
the peasantry, the Red Army stand in closed ranks 
behind the Soviets outside of whom no power is 
able to maintain itself. This, will be confirmed 
by every inhabitant of the Ukraine, not only by a 
worker or a poor peasant, but even by a bourgeois 
intellectual. Practical experience has brought him 
to this conclusion. 

The Ukrainian economy. 

The fact that the internal political situation of 
the Soviet Ukraine is at present completely assured, 
secures also its economic development. The con- 
structive work is going on slowly, having been 
greatly handicapped by the famine. The Don 



basin, the industrial center of the entire country, 
is gradually recovering, steps having been taken 
to provide for the welfare of the workers, to gather 
skilled forces and to carry out technical improve- 
ments. The basis for an increase of produc- 
tion has been laid in the Ukraine, too, through 
the "new economic policy". Already, last winter, 
an increase in production was noticed. True, blnce 
that time the situation of the Don basin as well 
as the entire Ukrainian industry (metals in the Don 
region, sugar in Western Ukraine) has to a great 
extent become worse, because the famine has visit- 
ed the five industrial provinces of the Ukraine — 
Kharkov, Nikolayev, Zaporozhie, Odessa, Yekate- 
rinoslav. In the southern regions mass starvation 
among the workers is going on even now. In some 
places all the children of workers' families, up 
to the age of 4 and 5 years have died out. There 
is great need in Ukraine for the help of foreign 
workers, not only in food and clothes, but also in 
industrial material for the reestablishment of in- 
dustry. In the Ukrainian sugar industry which in 
the past exported a great surplus and which at 
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present is hardly working, it is planned to grant 
concessions to foreign workers in order to revive 
production. 

The restoration of Ukrainian industry depends 
upon two conditions: First, foreign help; and sec- 
ond, the harvest, which in part seems to yield 
splendidly. If the peasant has a good crop, then 
the city will also greatly benefit from it because 
the tax in kind paid by the countryside and the 
purchasing power of tne peasants will increase. 
If the peasant can buy, then there will be work 
for industry and food. And as soon as the city 
workers have enough to eat all other obstacles to 
a quick recovery and development can be easily 
overcome. 

To assure this development, an army of Com- 
munist village teachers, cooperators and agronom- 
ists who are at present being trained for this work 



will be put on the job throughout the country. 

Although an independent State, Ukraine is in 
close contact with Soviet Russia. The administra- 
tion, the economic organization, the army are 
modeled on Russia. There is a close relation be- 
tween the Ukrainian and the Russian Soviets, the 
former taking part in the All-Russian Soviet Con- 
gresses. 

At present there is need for many things in 
Ukraine: Food and clothing for the workers, ma- 
chinery and skilled workers and specialists for in- 
dustry and agriculture. But all this will come in 
due time; the conditions for the final success — 
a good harvest, help from abroad — are at hand 
or are being created. But what is most important 
to its reconstruction and development is that Red 
Ukraine possess to a full extent: Iron will, energy 
and discipline. 



The Conference of the International Workers' Aid 



T^HE first conference of the representatives of 
-■• the International Workers' Aid for the vari- 
ous provinces took place at the Workers' Aid 
house, in Moscow, on August 30 and 31. The 
organization in its present form was not actually 
organized until 1922, so that the gathering was 
an initial accounting of what had been accom- 
plished. 

The whole trend of the reports from the various 
districts affected by the work of the I. W. A, 
(International Workers Aid) was indicative of the 
significant fact that the workers of the world were 
not content with providing famine relief but were 
interested in attacking in an organized way the 
sources of the famine. When the extent of the 
catastrophe became known outside of Russia, the 
friends of the Workers' Republic in other lands 
sent tools, clothing and even machinery of the 
highest grade in the effort to make the Russian 
soil productive again. They set about with this 
in view: to aid in the effective organization of a 
new socialist production. 

The Convention accepted reports from the sever- 
al districts. These reports are the clearest indi- 
cation of the kind of work which has been ac- 
complished as well as an index to further work 
to be done: 

Petrograd: From the beginning, Petrograd 
played no real part in the Famine Aid activities, 
but became a center of organization. The Petro- 
grad branch made connections with the Soviet 
of Municipal Economy and took over an estab- 
lishment of six sections for constructional repair. 
The housing repair detachment of the I. W. A. 
• reported in the course of a few months the repair 
of seventeen houses and the improvement of the 
harbor. In several workshops of their own they 
produced great quantities of different kinds of 
merchandise. The Petrograd I. W, A. also gave 
its assistance in famine relief. 

Urals: In addition to the provisions of the 
Workers Aid, 35,000 poods of foodstuffs were 
jxiven to the Russian famine relief authorities. 



Several children's homes and public kitchens were 
provided. The tractor detachment of twenty trac- 
tors donated by the American workers, was placed 
in this province with nineteen workers. Ten thous- 
and desyatins* of land were put at its disposal 
and it has been attached to the coal mine, Kiesel- 
Kopp. ^ 1 

Kasan: There, in the heart of the famine region, 
forest concessions were obtained from the Chuvash 
Republic. The I. W. A. organized the "Kustar" 
(home industry) workers in the Chistapol district. 
Under their direction axes, harnesses, bast sacks, 
barrels and one hundred and fifty wagons were 
produced. The I. W^ A. in Kazan owns three 
landed estates, containing altogether 800 desyatins 
of arable land and 900 desyatins of pasture land, 
on which three tractors and one Diesel-motor are 
being worked. In the forest economy the Kazan 
I. W. A. has prepared one hundred thousand trees 
for shipping. The costs of administration were 
covered by the sale of the timber. 

Cheliabinsk: While production is still of little 
account here, this detachment has done very much 
for famine relief. A school for artisans has been 
established. An estate belonging to the Cheliabinsk 
I. W. A. contains altogether three thousand desya- 
tins of which three hundred and twenty desyatins 
have already been sowed. 

Orenburg: The representatives reported that the 
activity of the Workers Aid began only a short 
time ago. In July, 1922 there werfe still 483,000 
famine stricken individuals there. In April, 1922 
food rations for producers were distributed. The 
two children's homes which were founded there 
were also doing productive work by engaging in 
vegetable gardening. Altogether, twenty thousand 
poods of foodstuffs were distributed. 

Tsaritsin is important on account of the fishing 
in the Volga. Here, too, the I. W. A. did not b^in 
its activities until the spring. Fishing apparatus 
from the I. W. A.'s own workshops was delivered 



*1 dcsyatin equals 2.70 acres. 
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to the Volga. By order and for the account of 
the I. W. A. sixty thousand poods of fish were 
caught in the spring. The workers make their 
living almost exclusively by their work for the 
I. W. A. Packing materials (barrels, etc.) were 
supplied by the Workers Aid from its workshops 
in other provinces. 

The central station, Moscow, was established in 
November, 1921. The report to the Conference 
showed that the Central authorities had no dis- 
tributing apparatus for Workers* Aid; it had to 
be created independently. Now the Moscow Cen- 
tral Office has organized its own shipping and 
receiving departments at the Central Depot. The 
Moscow Production Aid has established a die and 
stamping press establishment and detachments for 
housing repair which are to be merged into a trust. 
The shoe factory in Moscow is a donation of the 
Swiss and German workers. It will be ready for 
work in the course of this month. 

The Moscow Central Office has established a 
cooperative for commodities for its employees. 
Moreover, the Moscow I. W. A. has opened a dis- 
pensary in which five physicians are in attendance, 
and the costs of which are already being covered 
by its patients. 

Later the Conference accepted the reports of 
the International Congress of the Workers' Aid 
in Berlin. The resolutions adopted by that Con- 
gress, concerning the feeding of the children, were 
discussed and the details for putting those resolu- 
tions into eflfect were entrusted to the commission 
which immediately gave the necessary instructions 
to the representatives. In accordance with the 
plans, twenty thousand children will be fed and 
placed in homes by the I. W. A. 

The decision of the Berlin Congress to maintain 
only paying enterprises has been put into eflfect 
as far as possible. 

It is characteristic of this Conference that not 
only were requests received from individual pro- 
vinces asking to be included in the organization 
of the international production aid, but also that 
official representatives of the governmental author- 
ities came to express their gratitude for and their 
satisfaction with the accomplishments and the ac- 
tivities of the I. W. A. A representative of the 
All-Russian Federation of Trade Unions, for in- 
stance, urged that the trade unions and the I. W. A. 
remain in the closest possible contact, that thus 
they would accomplish the most useful work. If 
there were any conflicts in the past, they were 
caused by the ji^sufficient contact, and in the future 
those conflicts will be avoided. 

The chances for further activity of the I. W. A. 
are very encouraging. As to the feeding of the 
20,000 children, negotiations are under way with 
the authorities concerned. Many problems which 
the I. W. A. could not haVe solved alone will be 
solved in this way; for instance, the question of 
a teaching personnel for the children's homes. 

The first eflforts of the I. W. A. in Russia were 
difficult, of course. But the seeds of what the 
international solidarity of the workers has planted 
promise to yield a gratifying harvest 



A WARNING TO COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY 

INTELLECTUALS 
nPHE bourgeois press has raised a great clamor 
•■■ over the exile of a certain number of Pelro- 
grad and Moscow university professors and intel- 
lectuals to foreign countries and the northern pro- 
vinces of Russia. 

Pravda comments thus on the event: 

These intellectuals were seeking to pursue legal- 
ly the counter-revolutionary work that failed dur- 
ing the civil war. 

The schools of higher learning, which had been 
but little aflfected by the October revolution, were 
their principal strongholds. On every occasion 
they actively or passively resisted every under- 
taking of the Soviet power. One could see a re- 
grouping of the bourgeois elements among the 
student classes and at times open resistance to the 
reform of higher education as during last spring, 
when they instigated the strike of the university 
teaching corps. 

They had established, especially at Petrograd, 
a certain number of reviews, in which, with as 
much circumspection as obstinacy, they subjected 
every eflfort of the Soviet Government to a mali- 
cious criticism with scientific pretensions. Finally, 
they were in continuous relations with the White 
emigrants, whom they kept informed. Let Os add 
that they were carrying on this counter-revolution- 
ary work at the expense of the proletarian Gov- 
ernment, from which they were receiving high 
salaries and the supplementary rations given to 
the learned, as well as all the privileges granted 
to qualified specialists in teaching. 

The Public Service of the Soviet Govemm^it 
therefore saw itself constrained to decide upon 
sending the most active counter-revolutionary in- 
tellectuals — professors, physicians, agronomists, 
men of letters — either to the northern provinces 
or abroad. 

\ This exile, imposed upon counter-revolutionary 
elements that supposed the new policy would oflfer 
them the possibility of preparing the ground for 
a bourgeois restoration, has been welcomed with 
great satisfaction by the Russian workers, who 
were impatiently waiting for an end to be put to 
the propaganda in favor of the ideology of the 
Wrangels and Kolchaks. 

Among the exiles are some names known in the 
scientific field, but for the most part it is a 
question of elements that owe their renown more 
to their adhedon to the Cadet* Party than to their 
scientific labors. 

The measure taken by the Soviet Government 
is only a first warning to their colletigues. Where- 
as the Soviet authorities will continue to value 
highly and to sustain in every way those repre- 
sentatives of the old intellectual circles who are 
disposed to collaborate loyally with the prole- 
tarian State, on the other hand that will by no 
means prevent, from the very first symptoms, the 
repression of all attempts at propaganda, manifest 
or disguised, in favor of a bourgeois restoration. 

***Con8titutional Democrats*', the party of the Rnsman 
bourgeoisie. Its beet known exponent is Paul MiliukoT. 
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The Trial of the Russian Girondists 

By Jacques Sadoul 

(We publish here extracts of a speech delivered by Jacques Sadoul before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal at Moscow on occasion of the trial of the Social Revolutionists. In 1917 Captain Jacques 
Sadoul^ then a moderate Socialist^ came to Russia as a member of the French Government Mission. 
The November Revolution impressed him so poignantly that he became an ardent adherent of the 
Soviet Government. For his loyalty to the Workers* Republic and especially his services during the 
mutiny of the French soldiers in South Russia^ when he helped to stop French intervention, he 
was condemned to death by a French court martial. As between Sadoul, the rebel, and Vandervelde, 
the signatory of the infamous peace of Versailles, the choice is not hard.) 



/COMRADES! This trial is more than the trial 
^^ of a few men, more even than the trial of 
a party. It is the trial of a regime, it is one of the 
decisive phases of the struggle between revolution 
and counter-revolution. 

Because they have realized its importance the 
friends and enemies of the capitalist regime in 
all countries, as well as in Russia, are following 
these proceedings and are taking part in them with 
passionate energy. 

These men have already seen similar conflicts 
and similar passions. 

History does not repeat itself. Nevertheless, 
how many times has the trial of the Social Revolu- 
tionaries recalled to us the famous trial of the 
Girondists*? For in reality, in these tremendous 
social crises which are throwing into confusion 
and transforming the nations, die same classes 
can be found which, urged by the same needs and 
by the same economic interests, are bound to take 
the same political attitudes. 

More than a century ago we saw men taking 
part generously in a movement of liberation, spend- 
ing their energies in order to strengthen and push 
forward the waves of the revolutionary stream. 
Then, all of a sudden, as if siezed by folly or 
terror, they endeavored to destroy their own work, 
spent more energy in stemming the advance than 
they had used before to bring it about; they re- 
sisted for some time and finally disappeared, sub- 
merged, crushed by the all-powerful current. 

In 1793 the men who, after having gloriously 
served the revolution, fought and betrayed it, those 
former patriots who called for invasion and paved 
the way for it, those former revolutionists who 
tried by all means to kill the revolution, those 
men whom all sincere democrats, however moder- 
ate, from Rebel to Jaures, from Kautsky to Ple- 
khanov, branded for their crimes, those men in 
1793 were called the Girondists. 

The Girondists of the Russian Revolution are 
the Social Revolutionists. 

"It is of the Girondists,** said Vandervelde him- 
self, "that one will have to think if one tries to 
place the Social Revolutionists in the Russian 
Revolution.** (Le Peuple, June 14, 1922.) 



* During the French Revolution the Girondists were the 
representatives of the more prosperous strata of the 
bourgeoisie. — Ed. 



And again: 

"It is a repetition, after 125 years, of the trial 
of the Girondiste.*' {Le Peuple, June 19, 1922.) 

Mr. Vandervelde is right. 

During the eighteenth century as in the twen- 
tieth, in Russia as in France, allowing for differ- 
ences, the Girondists and the Social Revolutionists 
have played the same role. 

In 1793 the Girondists had only one aim: the 
extermination of the Jacobins.* In order to attain 
this aim — dupes and accomplices of the cabinet 
of London and of the emigres of Coblentz — they 
abandoned the revolution and went over to the 
services of European reaction. 

Since November 7, 1917 the Social Revolution- 
ists have had only one idea: the overthrow of the 
Bolsheviki. And in order to attain this aim — 
dupes and accomplices of the Russian emigres and 
of the allied governments, — ^they consented to be, 
and were effectively for four years, the most dan- 
gerous instruments of world reaction, the hang- 
men of the proletarian revolution. 

"It is of the Girondists that one is to think when 
one tries to place in the Russian Revolution the 
Social Revolutionaries.'* This is the formal avowal 
which escaped Mr. Vandervelde, and no sophisms, 
lies or calumnies can alter it. The confession has 
been made. We simply record it 

It is a confession which bears heavily upon the 
Second International. It is condemned to defend 
the Social Revolutionists as the Social Revolution- 
ists are condemned to be defended by it They 
are both, whatever their differences of opinion, 
in spite of their socialist etiquette, serving the 
interests of the bourgeoisie against those cf the 
working class. 

• • • 

Mr. Vandervelde is straining i^ his forces in 
order to delay this victory of truth. 

Mixed up more or less directly in all the crimes 
of which the Social Revolutionists are accused, — 
having incited some and supported others, intim- 
ately associated (as minister of the royal and 
Catholic government of Belgium or as leader — 
and oh, how representative! — of the Second Inter- 
national) with the counter-revolutionary and in- 
terventionist policy of the Allies against Soviet 
Russia, Mr. Vandervelde has never believed, for 



*The party of the revolutionary petty-boorgeoiaie. 
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good reasons, in the innocence of the Social Revo- 
lutionists. 

But he imagined that the Supreme Tribunal 
though armed with sufficient material proof foe a 
revolutionary condemnation, would lack the neces- 
sary proofs to have its sentence ratified by Euro- 
pean public opinion. Such opinion, he figured, is 
more accustomed to constitutional judicial forms 
than to summary procedures imposed by the war, 
by the social war more than by any other war. 

Mr. Vandervelde thought that the indisputable 
crimes of his Social Revolutionary friends could 
be discussed, if not before the Russian Revolution, 
at least before the public opinion of the world. 
Certain of losing the trial at Moscow, he hoped 
to win it at Paris. He was haunted by the mem- 
ory of the great political trials of the French 
Revolution..... 

Mr. Vandervelde knows very well that in 
troubled times the traitors and counter-revolution- 
ists are able to conceal the trangible proofs of 
their crimes. The Convention and the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal in France had the necessary courage 
for judging and condemning without these proofs. 
The strength of an ensemble of words, attitudes 
and gestures, in the ultra-sensitive atmosphere of 
those feverish days, was sufficient to carry into the 
hearts of the Jacobins, who were guided infal- 
libly by the revolutionary instinct, the certitude 
of die guilt of the accused. It is thus that they 
guillotined Louis XVI and the Girondists, Danton 
and the Hebertists. And it is thus that they saved 
the revolution. 

*Teoples do not judge like courts of law," 
said Robespierre. "They do not pronounce sen- 
tences; they strike thunderbolts. They do not 
condemn their enemies; they crush them." 

Parody of justice! Judicial farce! Infamy! 
Assassination! answered the chorus of the spiritu- 
al brothers of the Vanderveldes of that time. 

But in spite of their hypocritical mouthings 
posterity has ratified the words of Robespierre. 

The long work of history was necessary as well 
as the patient searching in the archives of that time 
to reveal one after another against the Girondists, 
against Danton, and against Hebert, those proofs 
which seem to have been lacking to the revolution- 
ary judges, but which, in truth, were engraved on 
the hearts of all the actors of the great drama. 

And for almost a century international reaction 
used as an argument against the French Revolu- 
tion the necessity which imposed itself upon it 
just as it impbses itelf upon all revolutions — 
that is, the necessity of disregarding the time- 
honored judicial forms; it made much of the 
trial of die Girondists. We have seen the dis- 
gusting spectacle of tears being shed over the 
tale of the Girondist martyrs by the Thermidori- 
ans* and by the Versaillians,** by all the Cavaign- 

•The party that overthrew Robespierre and instituted 
the reign of the big bourgeoisie. 

**Name given to the reactionaries who in May, 1871, 
crtlsbed the Paris Commune. 



acsf and the Galli£fets,| by the most ferocious 
assasins of the working class. 

The Girondist legend has lasted almost a cen- 
tury. Mr. Vandervelde has no such far-reaching 
ambitions. It will be sufficient for him if the 
legend of the Social Revolutionists, which he is 
just in the course of creating, will for a decade 
oppose itself to the historical truth; if during a 
decade he can touch to tears the sensitive aristo- 
crats and tender bourgeois of our sweet epoch in 
behalf of the cause of the unjustified sufferings of 
the very human, the very pure, the very noble 
revolutionists. Mr. Vandervelde has many traits 
in common with the glorifiers of the Girondists. 
His revolutionary phraseology, his demagogy, his 
wonderful mimicry, his simultaneous coquetting 
with the revolution and the monarchy, make him 
appear a worthy kinsman of the most nauseating 
Thermidorians. And he is too much involved in 
the work of coimter-revolution, not to have thought 
of their past. , 

"It is the Girondists of whom one thinks " 

And when after having called the Social Revolu- 
tionists the Girondists of our epoch, Mr. Vander- 
velde takes their defense and identifies himself 
with them, we may be allowed to complete his 
thought and make it more explicit: 

"It is of the Girondists that one thinks when 
one wants to place, not only the Social Revolution- 
ists, but even Mr. Vandervelde himself, defender 
and accomplice of the Social Revolutionists in 
Russia and in the world counter-revolution." 

Yes, Mr. Vandervelde, with less idealism and 
courage, is the natural successor of the Girondists, 
as he is the natural representative, with the Social 
Revolutionists, of the progressive petty bour- 
geoisie. In identifying himself with the Girond- 
ists and with the Social Revolutionists, Mr. Vander- 
velde breaks with the traditions of the Second 
International which is officially anti-Girondist. But 
he unveils also the historical truth. Inadvertantly, 
he throws off the Socialist mask and shows him- 
self as he is: a democrat, that is, in reality, a col- 
laborator and accomplice of the bourgeoisie. 



tG>mmander of the forces that suppressed the Jnae 

1848 revolt of the Paris workers. 

t Commander of the Versaillians and hangman of the 
Commune. 
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Mary the Bolshevist 



(In the primitive conditions of Russian village life, the peasant women were practically serfs, 
completely dominated by the head of the household, and without any interest or opportunity other 
than work in the fields and home. With the reaction against old traditions which developed during 
the revolutionary years, even the peasant women have become more independent in their outlook, 
and the following sketch, from the **Moskovsky Ponedelnik**, is meant to illustrate this process. The 
emancipation of Mary the Bolshevist is traced, by a spectator who is supposed to be anti-feminist, 
from her assumption of independence against the traditional attitude of her peasant husband, up to 
her taking an active part in politics and administration.) 



TI^ had one such. Tall, broad-chested, with 
^^ black eye-brows that rose like arches. Her 
husband was no bigger than a thimble. Kozonok 
was the name we gave him. You felt you could 
hide him all under a hat, so insignificant he looked. 
But when he got cross with his wife — goodness 
gracious — ^he was a terror. He banged the table 
like the smith with his hammer, and shouted: — 

"rU murder you — squeeze your soul out of 
you." 

But Mary was artful. She would pretend to be 
frightened, and would speak respectfully. 

"Prokofy Mitrich! Whatever has made you so 
cross?" 

"I'll knock your head oflF," he would threaten. 

And she, still more sweetly: — 

"I have just made some porridge. Won*t you 
have some?" 

She would fill the dish to the brim, put some 
butter on, and would stand bowing and entreating 
him in the wedding-like fashion: — 

"Do help yourself, Prokofy Mitrich. I have 
o£fended you greatly — ^forgive me." 

And Prokofy Mitrich would be pleased that a 
woman should try to humor him. He would toss 
his head, feeling himself a mighty hero. 

"Don't want it" 

Mary waited on him like a servant, brought 
water, looked for his pouch. At night she would 
put his head on her arm, stroke his hair, and purr 
sweet words into his ear like a cat 

Before, she did not show her temper very much, 
bearing her domestic worries secretly in her heart. 
But when the Bolshevists came with their freedom 
and starte<^ their twaddle about women being 
equal to men, Mary opened her eyes, so to speak. 
Whenever there was speech-making she flew to the 
meeting. You would have thought she had lost 
all shame. Once she came up to an orator and, 
with wide-open eyes, said: — 

"Come to our place. Comrade orator, and have 
tea with us." 

Kozonok was simply dumbfounded. His eyes 
went dim. His nostrils swelled like bubbles. 
"Ah, he's going to do for her right here," we 
diought. But somehow he pulled himself together 
and walking awkwardly toward her, said curtly: — 

"Home you go! Quick!" 

Not her. Just to spite him, I suppose, she got 
on to the orator's box and turned to us with a 
speech. 

"Fellow peasants!" 



We simply burst with laughter. And even Kozo- 
nok could no longer control himself. 

^^omrade orator, shove that devil of a woman 
down, will you?" 

At home he went for her for all he was worth. 

"I'll squeeze your soul out" 

But Mary only kept teasing him. 

*'Who is it making so much noise here, Prokofy 
Mitrich? Is it you? It does sound terrible, but 
['m not a bit afraid." 

"I'll chop oS the bottom of yoUr skirt if you 
keep gadding about to meetings." 

"It's too hard for your hatchet, dear." 

Kozonok's blood was boiling. He looked for 
something to strike her with. 

"You just touch me," flung Mary at him in a 
threatening voice. "You see those pots? I'll smash 
them all over your scrubby head." 

From this it began. Kozonok tries to show his 

Rower, Mary hers. Kozonok sleeps in the bed, 
[ary on the stove. Kozonok goes to her, she goes 
from him. 

Then Mary refused to have any more children. 
She had two and they both died. Kozonok wanted 
a third one, but Mary would not even hear of it 
"I'm tired of this game," she said. 

"What game?" 

"That same one. Did you ever bear a child?" 

"I'm not a woman, am I?" 

"Nor am I a cow to slave every year. I will bear 
one when I fancy it" 
. This drove Kozonok mad. 

"I'll knock your head oflF if you speak like this." 

But Mary only laughed! "I won't have children," 
she said. 

The poor fellow was no longer himself. No 
more jokes or high jinks with him as before. He 
would go to the stove and lie there like a widower. 
What could he do? Give her a good thrashing? 
But she would leave him at once. Worse still, she 
would drag him into the court, and the Bolshevists 
were sure to find him guilty — it was their fashion 
to make a fuss over women. Or perhaps let her 
do as she liked? But this would only be bringing 
shame on himself, as everybody would be saying, 
**The man has no character, he is a coward." Twice 
he went to a fortune teller — ^but this also had no 
eflfect. 

Meanwhile, Mary began to bring home books 
and newspapers from the club. She would spread 
a whole sheet on the table, and would sit like a 
school mistress, silently moving her lips. Kozo- 
nok, of course, only looked on and said nothuAg. 
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Better that she read at home than gadded about 
outside, he thought Only now and again he 
would just say mockingly: — 

'^Holding the paper upside down, eh? A reader, 
heaven forbid." 

Books and newspapers — they draw one like a 
bog. They change one, make one a diflferent per- 
son. As a matter of fact, Mary was getting some- 
what oflF her head. She began to poke her nose 
into men^s business. When there was a meeting 
to decide some public matter, she was always there. 
This annoyed the men. 

"Mary, go to your kitchen," they would say to 
her. 

But she took no notice. Only looked round as 
if it did not concern her at all. Then she got it 
into her head to start a "Fem-branch" — a fancy 
name — goodness only knows what it really means. 
It did give us a shock, however, when we saw first 
one woman and then another, then a third, go and 
join Mary in that blessed branch of hers. Soon 
an adult school opened in Kozonok's house. 
Women gathered there together and rattled on and 
on for hours. The commissar from the village 
council himself began to pay visits to their meet- 
ings — all about self-education and sudi trash, — 
you know. He was one of our own men. In the 
old days we called him Vaska. But after he went 
over to the Bolsheviks he became Vasily Ivanich. 
Kozonok was now afraid to open his mouth. He 
would scarcely say a word, as from all sides there 
came upon him: — 

"You there, youM better hold your tongue." 

The commissar, of course, was always hiand in 
glove with the women. That was his program. 

"You must not scold a woman now, rrokofy 
Mitrich," he would say to Kozonok, "it's revolu- 
tion." But Kozonok only smiled like a fool. In 
his heart he would have torn all that revolution 
to pieces. But he was afraid to say that — it might 
have led him into trouble. 

Mary's pranks, however, were getting worse and 
worse. One day she said: "I'm going to join the 
Communist Party." 

"You must be ashamed of yourself," answered 
Kozonok, trying to bring her to her senses. 
"Haven't you got any conscience left? You'll be 
punished by God if you behave like fliis." 

But Mary only sniggered. 

"God? What God? Where did you find him?" 

She became quite like a madwoman. 
• • • 

It was a time when the village had to elect a new 
council. Women swarmed to the meeting as if it 
was a fair. 

"Mary! Mary Grishagina!" they shouted. 

Just to tease them, one of us men said without 
thinking: — 

"Come along, Mary. Do us the honor." 

We took it just as a joke. But it turned out very 
serious. Women started pecking the men, like 
daws — a whole flock of tnem — widows, soldiers' 
wives, and what not. And our men are not over 
anxious to take up official jobs, particularly in 



these days. So we just let them have it their way. 

"Mary? Well, let it be Mary. Let her bum her 
fingers, too." 

When the votes cast for Mary were counted, they 
were two hundred and fifteen! The commissar, 
Vasily Ivanich, even made a speech congratulating 
her on her success. 

And as to Mary, she stood solemn like, with her 
face just flushed and eyes grown still bigger. 

"I'll do my duty, comrades," she said. "Don't 
condemn me if I do anything wrong. Rather come 
and help me." 

Kozonok was much upset over all this. He was 
at a loss as to how to take it — whether it was a 
slight on him or an honor. 

"How am I to speak to her?" he thought when 
he came home. '*She is a Government official now." 

To us men it also seemed rather queer. It looked 
like some game. A woman — and then all of a sud- 
den she sits on the village council, decides our 
business. 

We began to use strong language among our- 
selves. 

"Fools, that is the word for us. How could we 
put a woman in a post like this?" 

The old Nazerov said this straight into Mary's 
face: — 

"I tell you, Mary, you went into the wrong gate." 

She only shook her head. 

"I did not choose it myself — people bid me go 

there." 

• • • 

When we came to the meeting of the council 
just to have a look at Mary, we could scarcely 
recognize her. She set a table. Put an inkstand 
on it, two pencils — a blue and a red one. Near 
by the secretary was scribbling something. And 
Mary, the devil-woman, even changed her voice 
and ran through the papers as if she had been 
doing that all her life. 

**This refers to the food question. Comrade 
Eremeyev, doesn't it?" 

That's how she spoke, and she would sign her 
name like a minister. 

"Have you got our lists ready? Make haste, 
please." 

We simply could not believe our eyes. Mary! 
Who would have thought that of her! And she 
never, even once, blushed. And everybody was a 
"comrade" to her. Once, the old Klimov came, 
and she used the same word to him. "What do 
you want, comrade?" she asked. 

But the old man could not stick this word — 
it hurt him more than if you trod on his com. 
So he turned on her: — 

**You may be a councillor, but I'm no comrade 
to you." 

A month later she began to wear a man's shirt 
and stuck a star to her cap. 

Kozonok suffered all this as long as he could, 
but at last his patience gave out — ^he asked for a 
divorce. 

"I can't stand it any longer," he said to Mary. 
"Relieve me of this life." 
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Mary only waved her hand. 

**With pleasure. I have been ready for this a 

long time.*' 

• • • 

So she went on with her job for about five 
months. By this time we began to be tired of her. 
Whatever the Bolsheviks did she always backed 
them, and then other women caught from her 



those new ideas. Here one sniffed, there another. 
Two left their husbands altogether. 

And then one day Mary got into a cart, and off 
she went Where die went — I can't say. People 
say she was seen in another village, talking at 
meetings, and gadding about among the women. 
Who knows? Perhaps it wasn't she, but another 
like her. There are lots of her kind nowadays. 



Secretary of War Approves the Karachun Decision 



By Charles Recht 



TN a recent* issue of this magazine we described 
^ the cause of the imprisonment of Antoni Kara- 
chun. About two years after his confinement some 
of his friends along the Pacific Coast began a 
campaign to secure his release with the result that 
the case was submitted to me for opinion and 
advice. As the prisoner was penniless, it was 
necessary to raise money to cover all of the ex- 
penses, and the investigation had to be delayed 
until at least enough funds were available to sup- 
ply the cost of stenographer's minutes of the trial. 
Finally in the summer of this year, counsel ap- 
peare4 in Washington, D. C. and argued the 
Karachun case before officers connected with the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War who had 
charge of the case. On July 18th, following the 
argument a brief was submitted which embodied 
some of the legal arguments mentioned in the 
article previously published in this magazine. It 
ended by suggesting to the Secretary that Karachun 
be deported to Soviet Russia, and the Secretary 
was assured that the Soviet Government would 
assist in the deportation and welcome Karachun 
to his native country. 

On August 17th, Mr. J. M. Wainwright, the 
Assistant Secretary of War rendered an opinion 
in which he affirmed the 20 year sentence and 
denied the request for the deportation of Karachun, 
The substance of the Secretary*s decision is con- 
tained in the following quotation from his opinion: 

"Mr. Recht*s contention that the arrest of Karachun was 
violative of his rights under international and military 
law, is included in his objection to the jurisdiction of 
tha court martial. Therefore, the claim of petitioning rests 
solely upon the allegation of lack of jurisdiction in the 
court-martial. 

''This plea to the jurisdiction was raised at the trial 
by accused, and was overruled by the court. The question 
was carefully considered in this office when the record of 
trial was reviewed herein, and the conclusion reached that 
the plea was properly overruled, and that the court had 
jurisdiction of the person of the accused. The accused 
was bom in Russia and came to the United States in 
June, 1914, and look out first naturalization papers. Al- 
though he had not been naturalized, he voluntarily en- 
listed in the United States Army at Chicago, Illinois, 
on April 26th, 1917, was assigned to the 31st Infantry, 
and accompanied that organization to Siberia as part of 
the American forces in Siberia. In support of. his plea 
to the jurisdiction before the court, the accused made a 
sworn sutement, to the effect that he was a Ruwian 
citizen and enlisted in the Army only to get back to 



♦See Soviet Russia Volume VII, No. 6, article by same 
a«thoT. 



EuroM. G>mmenting upon the question of jurisdiction, 
the Judge-Advocate General, in his review, stated 

''The declaration in this statement (of accused) 
**thai 1 enlisted in the American Army April 26th, 
1917, at Qiicago, Illinois, for the purpose of getting 
back to Europe and my native country** shows that 
the accused voluntarily placed himself subject to 
the military laws of this country (A. W. 2) and 
therefore subject to trial by general court-martial 
(A. W. 12). Upon these facts it is the opinion of 
this oflBce that the court properly overruled the plea 
to jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of the court in this 
case is so plain under the Articles of War that it is 
useless to cite further authority, lliere is no ques- 
tion of international law involved. The accused was 
bound by his voluntarv enlistment in the United 
States Army, whereby he subjected himself to the 
duties and obligations incident to his enlistment. The 
fact that he was removed from Russian territory 
against his will without extradition, is immaterial 
to the question of the jurisdiction of the court- 
martial.* 

**With reference to the desertion charge, there can be 
no doubt from an examination of the record of trial, nor 
does petitioner claim to the contrary, that Karachun de- 
serted the service of the United States in the face of 
hostile forces, and remained absent in desertion for a 
period of nearly a year, when he was apprehended while 
a member of the Soviet forces operating against the 
United States Army in Siberia. 

The case of Karachun, with reference to the question 
of clemency, is devoid of merit. In my opinion no 
reason appears for his release from the penitentiary at 
this time, and to deport him to Soviet Russia would be 
to assist him in accomplishing the purpose for which he 
deserted from the United States Army in time of war. 
and in the presence of hostile forces^ which he sub- 
sequently joined. 

** Accordingly, it is reconunended that the application 
of Karachun for release from the penitentiary be not 
favorably considered at this time, and that the question 
of his delivery to the immigration authorities with a view 
to deportation, be held in abeyance until his release from 
confinement.** 

The reasoning of Mr. Wainwright does not ap- 
peal to our conception of logic. If the United 
States Government has bound itself in treaties and 
conventions, as we pointed out in our brief, not 
to engage nationals in war against Aeir co-nation- 
als, the gravity of the violation of such obligation 
cannot be lessened by any act of any individual 
national. The undertaking is that of a sovereign 
nation and is based on consideration of recipro- 
city of humaneness and good sound military sense. 
In fact the so-called Karachun desertion would 
seem to prove the wisdom of such international 
usage. The violation occurred at the time when 
Karachun was taken into a regiment bound for 
Siberia and no subsequent and no prior ad of 
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his can legalize the wrong committed in breaking 
an international convention and treaty obligation. 
Equally are we at loss how to reconcile the Gov- 
ernment's proposition which after a strenuous dis- 
claimer that tne Russians were '^enemies" asserts, 
nevertheless, that 

The case of Karachon, with reference to the question 
of clemency, is devoid of merit. In my opinion no reason 
appears for his release from the penitentiary at this time, 
and to deport him to Soviet Russia would be to assist him 
in accomplishing the purpose for which he deserted from 
the United States Army in time of war, and in the pres- 
ence of hostile forces, which he subsequently joined.** 

In passing, one must realize that the bullets 
and poison gas used by the American troops killed 
the Siberians whether they were shot with or 
widiout the legalistic unctions of the juristic so- 
phists of the War Department You cannot take 
away a breath more or less from a man "hanged", 
by stating that he has been judicially strangulated. 

It is true that the deportation of Karachun 
would accomplish the very purpose for which he 
had "deserted" from the army. We contend, how- 
ever, that the War Department is not in a position 
to take advantage of these facts because there has 
been no "desertion" in the legal sense of the word, 
and because the Department, in admitting this, 
concedes the prisoner*s claim that he went to 
Siberia merely to join his country's army. The 
Secretary is entirely silent as to our argument that 
a legalistic kidnapping cannot form the basis of 
proper jurisdiction in this case. It should be 
noted also that in the selfsame paragraph, Mr. 
Mainwright again refers to "hostile" forces. He 
makes it a point to emphasize that the Russians 
were not enemies. Appiarently shooting one's 
friends is the approved Wilsonian form of ex- 
changing international amenities. 

On the whole the War Department has signally 
failed to meet our legal arguments and we feel 
confident of the soundness of our position. The 
case will be carried into the courts by a writ of 
habeas corpus. 



THOSE EXECUTIONS! 

npHE figures on executions in Russia aggregating 
•■■ 1,572,718 are r^arded by such authorities 
as the British committee which investigated the 
Russian Revolution and officials of the American 
Relief Administration as a preposterous falsehood. 
The number published by the Soviet government 
and accepted ju reliable by the authorities men- 
tioned is less than twenty thousand. We should 
be surprised at the Atlantic Monthly's giving pub- 
licity to this lie on the authority of Madame Pona- 
fidine and of the Paris Gaulois except for the 
recollection that two American professors lent 
themselves to the attempt to palm off the Sisson 
documents on the American people as genuine; 
and that hundreds of newspapers, which probably 
think of themselves as honest and intelligent, cir- 
culated the story of the nationalization of women 
in Russia, in defiance of every rule of human prob- 
MI^.—(Thp New Republic, September 27, 1922) 



GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN NEWS 
Recognition of Soviet Russia by the United 
States is the neceessary first step toward a per- 
manent European peace. Senator William E. Borah 
told an audience of 5,000 in Auditorium Theatre, 
Chicago, on October 1. His declaration was warm- 
ly applauded. The Republican Senator cited pre- 
cedents for the recognition of de facto governments 
bom of revolution, and denounced Sie Hardinc 
Administration for its continuance of the blino, 
inhuman policy toward Russia. 

• • • 

Col. Raymond Robins, who presided at the 
Chicago mass meeting, in concluding his introduc- 
tory remarks about Russia, said in part: **We* 
sympathize with a great people struggling to be 
free forever from the greatest tyranny of modem 
times. We do not forget that this nation was 
bom in Revolution. We are weary of propaganda 
lies and liars, and tired of the blind and stupid 
policy of secret and illegal war against a people 
six thousand miles away. First we intervene with 
force, then we use the terrible and merciless blocks 
ade.... We are sick of our govemment being used 
as a stalking horse and collection agency for the 
imperialists of the old world." 

• # ♦ I 

Two days after Senator Borah reaffirmed his 
attitude on Russia, Senator T. H. Caraway of 
Arkansas, returning from a sojourn in Europe, 
asserted in press interviews that immediate recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia is the first prerequisite for 
the rehabilitation of Europe. *^o long as America 
withholds recognition the stability of the world 

cannot be assured," he declared. 

• • • 

Isadora Dimcan, queen of the modernized classic 
dance, returned from Russia with a young Russian 
poet. Serge Yessenin, as consort. Now Miss Duncan 
was born in California and raised on American 
publicity, which is title enough to full citizenship. 
Arriving in port as Mrs. Yessenin she was held 
up by the Immigration authorities for reasons that 
are not quite clear, except that the press talked 
of her "Soviet sympathies". Eventually she was 
permitted to enter her native land. Under recent 
enactments an American woman marrying an 
alien retains her citizenship. Did the Immigration 
inspectors forget this, or did they believe that 
Russian marriage laws (which we thought were 
not recognized here at all) are so extremely bind- 
ing that they even override American laws? 

• • • 

Boris Bakhmetieff is with us again. But the 
"Ambassador" is dodging the spotlight. To in- 
terviewers on board the liner Majestic he declared 
that he^was in America now as a "private citizen". 
Leaming that process servers were after him with 
an order signed by Supreme Court Justice 0*Mal- 
ley, wherein he is instmcted to submit himself 
and his records for examination, he availed him- 
self of a private citizen's prerogative and vanished 
out of sight Boris has been in consultation with 
anti-Soviet leaders in Paris and doubtless has some 
trick up his sleeve. 
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these functions. His successor as proprietor of the paper 
is Elmer T. Allison; as Editor, Eugene Lyons, 



COVIET Russia has outlived the gloating pro- 
^ phesies of disaster of its enemies and the 
sincere misgivings of its friends. The most terrible 
famine of modern times has been, if not subdued, 
at least tamed. Virulent pessimism has not seri- 
ously hurt Russia; but there is reason to believe 
that excessive optimism may work real havoc. 
Remember that Russia still needs the active assist- 
ance of the workers of the entire world. Tens of 
thousands of children, orphaned by War and by 
Famine, must be cared for immediately. Basic 
industries must be built up with the help of the 
international working class. The gates of com- 
merce must be thrown wide open for Russian im- 
port and export trade. 

The Friends of Soviet Russia is prepared for 
another year of intensive activities. A campaign 
for the adoption of Russian children by American 
workers — through the sending of money to care 
for them — is l^ing launched. Those who have 
no children of their own must visualize their own 
childhood: then recall that the appeal is not for 
added comforts for the destitute Russian children, 
for but BREAD. At the same time the F. S. R. 
has thrown itself into the work of selling shares 
for the Russian American Industrial Corporation, 
believing — as every thinking person must — that 
the economic reconstruction of Russia is what will 
make the Workers* Republic permanent and im- 
pregnable. 

There is work for everyone! Watch the an- 
nouncements of the F. S. R. and act upon them! 



^HE conflict in the Near East places Soviet 
'' Russia in a peculiar situation. The Soviet 
Republic cannot help rejoicing in the lowering 
of the prestige of British imperialism which with 
the help of Greek cannon fooder was going to 
convert the entire Near East into an English colony. 
But it is also far from full and unrestrained en- 
thusiasm for the other contending party. The ob- 
ject of the struggle is not only the question whether 
the Straits should be controlled by the Black Sea 
nations or by Great Britain. Neither is it exclu- 
sively the struggle of a down-trodden Oriental 
nation against enslavement by European imperial- 
ism. In either of these cases Russia's sympathies 
would be entirely with the enemy of England. 
But the problem is complicated by the fact that 
the main backer of Turkey is France whose in- 
tentions are just as honorable as those of its 
^'perfidious** rival. The Russian oil fields of the 
Caucasus are in close proximity to Turkey's North- 
Eastem frontier, and they have been for years the 
object of unsuppressed desires of German and 
Turkish, as well as French and English imperial- 
ists. A successful Franco-Turkish collaboration 
against the British might possibly have as its se- 
quel a similar collaboration against Soviet Russia 
*'for the liberation of the Moslem peoples from 
the Russian yoke" and for implanting of French 
capitalist rule in the Caucasus, on the Russian 
Black Sea shore and in Turkestan. 

This is the reason why Soviet Russia, while view- 
ing with sympathy the justified demands of Tur- 
key, has nevertheless decided to adopt an attitude 

of "watchful waiting". 

• • • 

TN another part of the present issue we print 
•■■ extracts of a speech pronounced by Jacques 
Sadoul at the Revolutionary Tribunal in Moscow. 
The epithet of "accomplices and helpers of the 
bourgeoisie" which the French revolutionist be- 
stowed on that occasion on the "Socialist" defend- 
ers of the Russian enemies of the November Revo- 
lution might have sounded paradoxical a decade 
ago. The war and the subsequent revolutions have 
changed the paradox into a commonplace. Having 
become the last support of the bourgeois system 
the Socialists have also taken over its entire tech- 
nique of shaping public opinion, as intentional 
and systematic distortion of facts is usually called. 
The latest example of this technique was just pro- 
duced in the sensational news about the suicide 
of Timofeyev, one of the mam personages among 
the accused Social Revolutionist, and about the 
hunger strike of the other prisoners. This news item 
first printed by the Golos Rossiyi of Berlin, the 
organ of Victor Chernov, chief exponent of the 
**Social Revolutionists*', immediately made the 
rounds of the world. The Sodali&ft press of 
America, as in all other countries, has of course 
not neglected to give this report due prominence. 
A few days later it was unmistakably established 
that the report was entirely invented, that Timo- 
feyev did not attempt any suicide and that there 
was no hunger strike. But the impression of the 
cruelty of the Soviet regime has already implanted 
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itself in the minds of the readers, and when the 
moment came to print the official disavowal of 
the spurious "news", it was done — if at all — in a 
few lines in a remote comer where no one could 
discover it It was obviously not "fit to print". 

• • • 

TT seems that the Japanese are really serious in 
^ th^ir professed intentions to evacuate Siberia — 
at least as far as the mainland is concerned, and that 
after some more haggling they may even abandon 
their pretensions to the Northern part of Sakhalin 
Island. Many reasons have been adduced to ex- 
plain this astonishing action. One of them has it 
that a great part of the public opinion of Japan 
is opposed to the continuance of the adventure 
which sooner or later would precipitate a war the 
costs of which would be far greater than the 
benefits derived from the occupation. But the main 
reason seems to reside in the report that the Japa- 
nese soldiers stationed in Siberia usually returned 
to their country gravely infected with subversive 
ideas which somehow penetrated them even in 
"White" territory. If this report be true, one 
might be tempted to regret that the Japanese have 
decided to withdraw. A few years more of occupa- 
ion might have meant a serious undermining of 
the magnificent "morale" of the submissive tools 
of the bully of Asia and the loosening of his grip 
on the subject nations of the Far East. 

• • • 

Y17HEN news of the catastrophic famine reached 
^^ Europe last year, there was great rejoicing 
in the camp of the counter-revolutionary emigres. 
Tlie fall of the Bolsheviks seemed so near. Some 
of the most outspoken of their enemies frankly 
pronounced themselves against any help to the 
starving, for this might delay the collapse of the 
hated regime. But while the embittered emigres 
were openly taking this cynical attitude, their more 
"civilized" sympathizers were cautiously refrain- 
ing from any such expressions of their sentiments. 
And it was not until last month that we came 
across such a frank utterance in the American press 
for the first time. It was in the American Federa- 
tionist, official organ of the American Federation 
of Labor, edited by Mr. Gompers himself. In an 
article entitled "European Labor at War against 
the Russian Soviets" Mr. English Walling not only 
endorses the FortvarcTs attacks on the Friends 
of Soviet Russia but goes much further. He 
actually opposes any help to the famine stricken 
population, even if there were absolutely no 
doubt about the assistance reaching the proper 
destination. Incredible as it sounds, he really 
writes on page 655 of the September issue: 

*'T]ut even if the money or supplies reaching the Soviet 
Government should be fairly distributed (an utterly absurd 
supposition) they would take the place of similar sums 
or supplies which the Soviets might be compelled to ex- 
pend to keep their subjects and serfs from starvation 
and death. The temporary rulers of* Russia certainly 
cannot desire to see their working cattle exterminated. 
Therefore, any money or food that gets into their hands 
means the release of just exactly that amount for the use 
of the Red army, the army of secret police and spies 
which huBt down the Russian working people and peasant- 



ry, and for the propaganda which seeks to destroy or- 
ganized labor and democratic government throughout tht 
world." 

To those who know Mr. Walling's anti-Bolshevik 
obsession it is not astonishing that he is willing 
to sacrifice fifteen million Russians in order to 
hurt the Soviet Government. But it is astonishing 
that he did not push his consistency a little fur- 
ther, implicating Mr. Hoover and the entire Re- 
publican Administration as '^tools and dupes" of 
the Bolsheviks. For did not the American Relief 
Administration with the help of its millions 'Re- 
lease exactly that amoimt for the use of the Red 
Army"? 

After quoting some spurious data concerning 
the fantastic sum of 683,000,000 gold rubles which 
the Soviet Government is to spend for military 
purposes in 1922, Mr. Walling speaks of the catas- 
trophic condition of Europe, which he attributes 
wholly to the Red Army. 

*This Red army is of vast interest to Europe yrbich 
without it would be able to reduce all military expendi- 
tures at least 50 per cent and relieve the working people 
of a large part of the burdens that are crushing them. 
It is of interest to all the Poles of the world since it 
compels Poland also to crush itself with a correspondingly 

large army. It is of importance since the bolshevists 

are furnishing the arms by which the Turks are slaughter- 
ing the Syrians and Greeks.** 

We are sorry for Mr. Walling, that his zeal 
made him overshoot the mark. His readers might 
have perhaps forgotten that it was the Poles who 
in 1920 invaded the Ukraine and started a war 
for a "Greater Poland" from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea; they might have forgotten the repeated dis- 
armament proposals of Chicherin, at Genoa and 
directly to the Baltic States; but that they should 
be expected to believe that in the present situation 
it is the Russians and not the French who are 
supplying the Turks with ammimition, and that 
all newspaper reports to the contrary are paid 
Bolshevist propaganda, is, to put it mildly, going 
a little too far. 



The complete report of the Investigating Com- 
mittee of Five, which is probing the charges made 
against the F. S. R. by the Forward, will appear 
in the next issue. Roger Baldwin, chairman of 
the Committee, expresses his regrets that owing to 
the care with which the question is being studied, 
the report is not ready in time for inclusion in 
the present number. 
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Nihilists "Old" and "New" 

By Stepniak 

An interesting study of Russian revolutionary thought of the sixties and seventies of the past 
oeniury. With this instalment we are bringing to a close the reprints from **Underground RusskT. 



npURGENIEV, the "novelist, who will certainly 
^ live in his writings for many generations, ha9 
rendered himself inmiortal by a single word. It 
was he who invented "Nihilism*'. At first the 
word was used in a contemptuous sense, but after- 
wards was accepted from party pride by those 
against whom it was employed, as so frequently 
has occurred in history. 

There would be no need to mention this but 
for the fact that the party called by this name in 
Europe was not identical with that thus called in 
Russia, but another completely different. 

The genuine Nihilism was a philosophical and 
literary movement, which flourished in the first 
decade after the Emancipation of the Serfs, that is 
to say, between 1860 and 1870. It is now absolute- 
ly extinct, and only a few traces are left of it, 
which are rapidly disappearing; for, with the 
feverish life of the last few years, a decade in 
Russia may really be considered as a period of at 
least from thirty to fifty years. 

Nihilism was a struggle for the emancipation 
of intelligence from every kind of dependence, 
and it advanced side by side with that for the 
emancipation of the laboring classes from serfdom. 
The fundamental principle of Nihilism, proper- 
ly so called, was absolute individualism. It was 
the negation, in the name of individual liberty, 
of all the obligations imposed upon the individual 
by society, by family life, and by religion. Nihilism 
was a passionate and powerful reaction, not against 
political despotism, but against the moral despot- 
ism that weighs upon the private and inner life 
of the individual. 

But it must be confessed that our predecessors, 
at least in the earlier days, introduced into this 
highly pacific struggle the same spirit of rebellion 
and almost the same fanaticism that characterizes 
the present movement* I will here indicate the 
general character of this struggle, because it is 
really a prelude to the great drama, the last act 
of which is being enacted in the Empire of the 
Night 

The first battle was fought in the domain of re- 
ligion. But this was neither long nor obstinate. 
It was gained, so to speak, in a single assault; 
for there is no country in the world where, among 
the cultivated classes, religion has such little root 
as in Russia. The past generation was partly 
Christian by custom, and partly atheist by culture. 
But when once this band of young writers, armed 
with the natural sciences and positive philosophy, 
full of talent, of fire, and of the ardor of pro- 
selytism, was impelled to the assault, Christianity 
fell like an old, decaying hovel, which remains 

*The author means the terrorist struggle against the 
Tsar, of the late seventies and eighties; ^'Underground 
Russia** was written in 1881. 



standing because no one touches it 

The materialist* propaganda was carried on in 
two modes, which by turns supplemented and 
supported each other. Indirectly by means of the 
press, works were translated or written which 
lurnished the most irrefutable arguments against 
every religious system, against free-will, and 
against the supernatural. In order to avoid the 
clutches of the censorship, passages which were 
too clear were veiled under certain obscure words 
which, with an ardent and attentive reader, brought 
out the ideas even more distinctly. 

The oral propaganda, employing the arguments 
developed by the instructed, drew from them their 
logical consequences, flinging aside the reticence 
imposed upon the writers. Atheism excited people 
like a new religion. The zealous went about, like 
veritable missionaries, in search of living souls, 
in order to cleanse them from the '^abomination of 
Christianity". The secret press was even set to 
work, and Biichner's book "Force and Matter*', in 
which the German philosopher directly attacks the 
Christian theology, was translated and litho- 
graphed. The book was secretly circulated, not 
without a certain amount of danger, and was 
highly successful. Some pushed their ardor so 
far as to carry on the propaganda among the 
young pupils of the schools. 

One day there fell into my hands an "open 
letter** of B. Zaitsev, one of the contributors to the 
"Russkoye Slovo**, a widely popular paper of 
that period. In this "letter**, intended tor the 
secret press, the author, spealdng of that time, 
and of the charges brought against the Nihilists 
of those days by the Nihilists of the present day,t 
says, "I swear to you by everything which I hold 
sacred, that we were not egotists as you call us. 
It was an error, I admit, but we were profoundly 
convinced that we were fighting for the happiness 
of human nature, and every one of us woulcl have 
gone to the scaffold and would have laid down 
his life for Moleschott or Darwin.** The remark 
made me smile. The reader, also, vrill perhaps 
smile at it, but it is profoundly sincere and truUi- 
ful. Had things reached such an extremity, the 
world would perhaps have seen a spectacle at once 
tragic and comical; martyrdom to prove thai 
Darwin was right and Cuvier wrong, as two cen- 
turies previously the priest Awakum and his dis- 
ciples went to the stake, and mounted the scaffold, 
in support of their view that "Jesus'* should be 
written with one s instead of two, as in Greek; 
and that the Halleluiah should be sung three times 
and not twice, as in the State Church. It is a fact, 
highly characteristic of the Russian mind, this 
tendency to become excited to the point of fana- 

* Using the word in its philosophical sen^e. — ^Ed. 
t Meaning the terrorists of the sereuties and oighties. 
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ticiAin about certain things which would simply 
meet with mild approval or disapproval from a 
man of Western Europe. 

But in the case to which we are referring things 
went very smoothly. There was no one to defend 
the altars of the gods. Among us, fortunately, the 
clergy never had any spiritual influence, being 
extremely ignorant and completely absorbed in 
family affairs, the priests being married ^en. 
What could the Government do against a purely 
intellectual movement which found expression in 
no external act? 

The battle was gained almost without trouble, 
and without effort; definitely, absolutely gained. 
Among people in Russia with any education at 
ally a man now who is not a materialist, a thorough 
materialist, would really be a curiosity. 

The victory was of the highest importance. Ab- 
solute atheism is the sole inheritance that has been 
preserved intact by the new generation, and I need 
scarcely point out how much advantage the modem 
revolutionary movement has derived from it 

But Nihilism proclaimed war not only i^ainst 
religion, but against everything that was not based 
upon pure and positive reason. This tendency, 
right enough in itself, was carried by the Nihilists 
of 1860 to such lengths that it became absurd. 
Art« as one of the manifestations of idealism, was 
absolutely renounced by the Nihilists, together 
with everything that stimulates appreciation of the 
beautiful. 

This was one of the fiercest conflicts in which 
the old Nihilism was engaged. One of their fana- 
tics launched the famous aphorism that **a shoe- 
maker is superior to Raphael because the former 
makes useful things, while the latter makes things 
that are of no use at all." To an orthodox Nihilist, 
Nature herself was a mere furnisher of materials 
for chemistry and technology. I say nothing of 
many other similar things, which would take too 
long to enumerate. 

II. 
But there was one question on which Nihilism 
rendered great service to its country. It was the 
important question of woman. Nihilism recog- 
nizied her as having equal rights with man. The 
intimacy of social intercourse in Russia, where 
there are neither cafes nor clubs, and where the 
drawing-room necessarily becomes the sole place 
of meeting, and even more perhaps the new eco- 
nomic position of the nobles, resulting from the 
emancipation of the serfs, gave to the question of 
the emancipation of woman an important develop- 
ment, and secured for her an almost complete 
victory. 

Woman is subjugated through love. Every time, 
therefore, that she arises to claim her rights, it is 
only natural that she should commence by asking 
for the liberty of love. It was thus in ancient 
days; it was thus in the France of the eighteenth 
century, and of George Sand; it was thus also 
in Russia. 

But with us the question of the emancipation of 
woman was not confined to the petty right 



of *Yree love", which is nothing more than the 
right of always selecting her master. It was soon 
understood that the important thing is to have 
liberty itself, leaving the question of love to in- 
dividual will; and as there is no liberty without 
economic independence, the struggle changed its 
aspect, and became one for acquiring free access 
to superior instruction and to the professions fol- 
lowed by educated men. The struggle was long 
and arduous, for our barbarous and mediaeval 
family life stood in the way. It was maintained 
very bravely by our women, and had the same 
passionate character as most of our recent social 
struggles. The women finally vanquished. The 
Government itself was compelled to recognize it 

No father now threatens to cut off the hair of 
his daughter if she wishes to go to St. Petersburg 
to study medicine, or follow the higher courses 
there of the other sciences. A young girl is no 
longer compelled to fly from her father's home, 
and the Nihilists no longer need to have recourse 
to "fictitious marriages" in order to render her 
her own mistress. 

Nihilism had conquered all along the line. 

The Nihilist had now only to rest upon his 
laurels. The first two persons of the trinity of 
his ideal, as prescribed by the *'What are we to 
do?"* — independence of mind and intelligent 
female company, were within his reach. The 
third, an occupation in accordance with his tastes, 
is lacking, but as he is intelligent, and Russia is 
wanting in educated people, he vrill find it easily. 

**Well, and what will happen afterwards?" asks 
a young man full of ardor, who has just arrived 
from some distant province,- and came to visit 
his old master. 

"I am happy," replies the latter. 

**Yes," the young man will say to him, **yoti 
are happy, I see. But how can you be happy 
when in the country where you were bom people 
are d3ring of hunger, where the Government takes 
from the people their last farthing and compels 
them to go forth and beg for a crust of bread? 
Perhaps you do not know this; and if you know it, 
what have you done for your brethren? Did you 
not tell me years ago that you wished to combat 
Yor the happiness of liuman nature?' ** 

And the model Nihilist, the Nihilist of Turgeniev, 
will be troubled by that look which knows nothing 
of compromise; for the enthusiasm and the faith 
that animated him in the early years of the strug- 
gle have vanished with victory. He is nothing 
more than an intelligent and refined epicure, and 
his blood circulates languidly in his plump body. 

And the young man will go away full of sad- 
ness, asking himself with an accent of despair the 
terrible question, **What are we to do?" 

We are now at the year 1871. Through those 
marvellous inventions by means of which the 
man of modem days may be called omnipresent, 
the picture is placed before him of an immense 
city which has risen for a grand idea, that of 

*TitIe of the famous book written at that time by 
N. Qiemyshersky. 
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claiming ihe rights of the people. He follows with 
breathless interest all the vicissitudes of the ter- 
rible drama which is being enacted upon the 
banks of the Seine. He sees blood flow; ne hears 
the agonizing cries of wom^i and children slaugh- 
tered upon the boulevards. But for what are they 
dying? For what are they weeping? For the 
emancipation of the workingman; for the great 
social idea! 

And at the same time there falls upon his ear 
the plaintive song of the Russian peasant; all 
wailing and lamentation, in which so many ages 
of su£fering seem concentrated. His squalid misery, 
his whole life stands forth full of sorrow, of 
su£fering, of outrage. Look at him; exhausted by 
hunger, broken down by toil, the eternal slave of 
the privileged classes, working without pause, with- 
out nope of redemption; for the Government pur- 
posely keeps him ignorant, and every one robs 
him, every one tramples on him, and no one 
stretches out a hand to assist him. No one? Not so. 
The young man knows now "what to do". He will 
stretch forth his hand. He will tell the peasant 
how to free himself and become happy. His heart 
throbs for this poor sufferer, who can only weep. 
The flush of enthusiasm mounts to his brow and 
with burning glances he takes in his heart a solenm 
oath to consecrate all his life, all his strength, 
all his thoughts, to the liberation of this popula- 
tion, which drains its life-blood in order that 
he, the favored son of privilege, may live at ease, 
study, and instruct himself. 

He will tear ofif the fine clodies that burnt into his 
very flesh; he will put on the rough coat and the 
wooden shoes of the peasant, and, abandoning the 
splendid paternal palace, which oppresses him like 
the reproach of a crime, he will go forth "among 
the people" in some remote district, and there, 
the slender and delicate descendant of a noble 
race, he will do the hard work of the peasant^ 
enduring every privation in order to carry to him 
the words of redemption, the Gospel of our age — 
Socialism. What matters it to him if the cut- 
throats of the Government lay hands upon him? 
What to him are exile, Siberia, death? Full of his 
sublime idea, clear, splendid, vivifying as the mid- 
day dun, he defies suffering, and would meet death 
with a glance of enthusiasm and a smile of happi- 
ness. 

It was thus that the Revolutionary Socialist of 
1872-1874 arose. It was thus that his precursors 
of 1866 arose, the unfortunate karakozovtsi* a 
small nucleus of high intellectual character which 
developed under the immediate influence of the 
nascent "International",! but had only a brief life, 
and left no traces behind it 

Here then are the two types that represent die 
Russian intellectual movement: The first, that of 
the decade 18601870; the second, that from 1871 
onwards. 

What a contrast! 



The Nihilist seeks his own happiness at what- 
ever cost Hb ideal is a "reasonable" and *Ve- 
alistic" life. The Revolutionist sedcs the happi- 
ness of others at whatever cost, sacrificing for it 
his own. His ideal is a life full of suffering and 
a martyr's death. 

And yet Fate decreed that the former, who was 
not known and who could not be known in any 
other country than his own, should have no name 
in Europe, and that the latter, having acquired a 
terrible reputation, should be called by the name 
of the other- What irony! 



* Named after Karakozov, who in 1866 made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at the life of Tsar Alexander II. — Ed. 
tThe First International founded in 1864. — ^Ed. 



Facts and Fancies 

'T'HE Christian Science Monitor^ usually a lather 
'^ well informed and serious paper, seems to 
have deemed it necessary to add to the gaiety of 
the nations by reprinting in its issue of September 
20, 1922, a "document" that has "just reached 
the Greek legation here which is said to prove ccm- 
clusively the working of an alliance between 
Turkey, Russia and Germany". The most interest- 
ing point in this "document" is that the 

**Angora Government.... secured the right to deal directly 
with the follo¥ring 12 Moslem states, whose fot«ign affain 
were indirectly placed under the tutelage of MosUpha 
Kamal Pasha. These states follow: 

''Republic of Azerbaijan, Republic of Daghestan, Repub- 
lic of Trans-Caucasia, Republic of Ikazia (Abkhasia?), 
Republic of the Kalmuks, Republic of Tataristan, Repub- 
lic of Kaskir (Bashkir?), Republic of Kirghiz-Kaaks, 
Republic of Turkestan, Republic of Crimea.** 

We were wondering why the Soviet Govemment 
did not push its generosity a little further by donat- 
ing to Kemal half a dozen more Moslem republics 
included in the Soviet Federation, sucb as die ter- 
ritory of the Chuvashes, the Cheremisses, etc., 
when we came across a Constantinople cable in 
the A^. y. Globe of September 21 announcing that 

*^Moscow has recognized the republic of Turkestan coa- 
prising the former principalities of Jara (probably Bu- 
khara) and Khiva, with Enver Pasha as President. The 
latter is trying to extend his sway over aU of Turkestan.* 

This practically amoimts to a despicable double- 
crossing of Kemal in favor of his worst personal 
enemy and rival, but Kemal may after all forgirc 
the Bolsheviks in view of the fact that only a few 
weeks ago that very same Enver Pasha was killed 
in battle by the Red Army 

Quite in line with this liberality in donating 
large territories, is the report of the London 
Morning Post about the seven million gold rubles 
spent by the Bolsheviks *'in supporting and main- 
taining the revolutionary spirit amongst Mr. 
Gandhi's adherents in India'\ Which report is 
supplemented by a Hindu paper with the follow- 
ing remarks: 

"One tame Bolsheyik emissary suggests that the devcr 
Russian propagandists have fostered *the revolotionaiy 
spirit' in India by laying ont the money like this: Half 
of it was subscribed to the Dyer Fund,* and the rtfl 

♦A fund collected by British "patriots'* to honor Ceotftl 
Dyer, the originator of the hideous massacre of Amritstfi 
where more than 500 peacefully assembled Hindus were 
killed and thousands wounded by the British soldieryv—EJ* 
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went to pay Greek propagandists and to purchase moni- 
tions for the Greeks. Naturally, Indians resented both the 
Dyer Fund and the assistance to the Greeks and the 
'revolutionary spirit' was thereby kept fining in the hearts 
of Indians.** 

Speaking of the Gredra we may mention in this 
connection that in reply to the Soviet Government's 
representations concerning its participation in de- 
ciding the fate of the Straits, the British press stat- 
ed the position pf the English government would 
be that 

**A11 that Russia will have to do in order to share in 
the benefits will be to become civilized and join the 
League.** 

Which would be a hard thing for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for it never aspired to be as ^^civilized'' 
as the perpetrators of the massacres of Amritsar, 
or as the ''Black and Tans" and the heroes who 
from their aeroplanes mowed down hundreds of 
Bondel Hottentots for refusing to pay the British 
a ''dog tax" which was higher than their entire 
annual produce. 

To read the official press of England, and even 
utterances of such labor leaders as Mr. Thomas 
of the Labor Party one would hardly believe that 
the present conflict in the Near East had anything 
to do with Britain's imperialistic aspirations but 
solely with its solicitude for the "freedom" of the 
Straits. A similar victim of malicious slander as to 
"imperialist designs" seems to be Poland. In a 
statement made by Mr. Manning, head of the de- 
partment of Slavonic languages at Columbia Uni- 
versity (A^. y, TimeSf September 26) we read that 

''Each nationality charges the others with imperialistic 
ambitions,** he explained, ''and of course Poland is the 
nation oftenest attacked. But Poland is not really im- 
perialistic; she simply wants as the other nations do — 
what she believes is rightfully hers.** 

And of course, as large Russian and Ukrainian 
areas way back in history once belonged to Poland, 
she believes "they are rightfully hers", just as the 
Fascisti are convinced that all the countries sur- 
rounding the Mediterranean are "rightfully" 
Italy's, for they once formed part of the Roman 
Empire; but of course only a slanderer could 
charge them with "imperialistic ambitions". 

Speaking of slanders we may be forgiven our 
lack of chivalrous respect due the venerable lady 
whose book reviews in the New York Globe often 
serve us — going on the rule of contraries — ^as a 
guide on what to read and what to avoid. (The 
Globe probably prints her copy as a sop for those • 
hundred per cent reactionaries who might be o£fen- 
ded by the occasionally liberal tone of its editori- 
als.) In the issue of September 28, she reviews 
Denikin's 'The Russian Turmoil". Leaving aside 
her constant reference to the Commissar of War as 
"Bronstein-Trotsky" (she certainly would never 
refer to the leader of the Mensheviks as "Zeder- 
baum-Martov) we may quote the following para- 
graph of her review: 

'^Denikin quotes, what cannot be quoted too often, 

• Genera] LudendorflTs amazingly blunt confession in his 

book: *In sending Lenin to Russia our goyemment assumed 

an enormous responsibility! This journey was justified 



from a military point of riew; it was necessary that 
Russia should fall. But our government shoula haye 
taken measures that this should not happen to Germany.** 

We have not seen the book of Ludendorff, but 
it is significant that the refined lady who still 
suffers with the rabies anti-teutonica in fashion in 
1918, gives more credence to the words of the 
bloodiest scoundrel of the German militarist camp 
(who still aspires to lead an all-European military 
crusade against Soviet Russia) than to the opinion 
of the whole anti-Bolshevist world which long ago 
discarded the silly stories of "German agents". 

The "German agents" and "nationalization of 
women" stories having been discarded, the "1,766,- 
118 executions of the Cheka" seem definitely to 
have taken their place for a few months to come, 
as chief "argument" in the "spiritual" struggle 
against Soviet Russia. The Dearborn Independent 
of September 23, has an editorial on this subject 
beginning with the following paragraph: 

**Almost incredible are the official Bolsheyist reports 
of the number of persons put to death in the name of 
liberty. Dispatches to the London Times from Riga in- 
dicate that the total number of those executed by the 
orders of the Cheka is 1,766,118.** 

The invention of the royalist Gaulois of Paris be- 
comes thus transformed into "official Bolshevist re- 
ports". From the viewpoint of lying crafstmanship 
this is not a bad piece of work; which is not sur- 
prising in a publication of Mr. Ford, who, as he 
once declared before the Court in Chicago, employs 
only "specialists" in all his undertakings. As tar as 
we know, he has two "specialists" who are sup- 
plying him with his anti- Jewish and anti-Bolshevik 
material, Boris Brasol, leader of the Russian Mon- 
archists in America, and Cherep-Spiridovich, for- 
merly General- in the old Russian gendarmerie 
(special uniformed police for hunting political 
offenders) and commander of the Tsar's Court 
Guard. Ford's "specialists" being of such highly 
"liberal" material it is not a little amusing to read 
in another issue of the same publication (Septem- 
ber 9) regretful remarks about "Lenin" being 
"mistaught, misdirected, by the greatest enemy of 

progress that ever lived, Karl Marx" 

From the former General of the Tsar's gendar- 
merie we are not far to Mr. Boris Bakhmetiev who 
according to the New York Times of September 26, 
has made in Paris interesting disclosures about 
the future of Russia, and the "present peasant 
biovement" in Russia. "The basis of the present 
peasant movement was the right of property and 
respect for law," he said, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press report. The kind of "respect of law" 
with which that movement is imbued is indicated 
about fifteen lines above in the same item, where 
he says that "Collectors sent out by the Soviets 
to take the tax in kind often do not return. Some- 
thing happens to them. They simply disappear." 
The word "disappear" is a decidedly euphemistic 
expression. What a pity that Mr. Bakhmetiev 
would not remain just as mild and gently eu- 
phemistic if some of his friends who are in- 
stigating those mysterious ''disappearances" would 
be dealt in a similar way. 
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A. I. DENIKIN, Tho Russian Turmoil; Memoirs: Military, 
Social, and Political. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
1922. 344 pages. 

PAUL N. MIUUKOV, Russia, Today and Tomorrow. 
Maonillan Company, New York, 1922. 392 pages. 

There is gradually amassing a wealth of material for 
the student of '^white** psychology, enough already for a 
volume by some Williain James on The Varieties of 
Counter-Rerolutionary Experience.** The Kerenskys, the 
Kalpashnikovs, the Denikins and Miliukovs haye giyen 
their testimony in memoir and apologia. It remains only 
for the scientist to sort and classify these types, to show 
by what routes they came ot their respective stations on 
the battle-tont of the class struggle. It would be a useful 
woik. It is not enough to apply some simple Marxian 
role of thumb and say that such and such will inevitably 
be among the enemies of the Revolution. The simple rules 
of economic determinism have been amply justified dur- 
ing the last five years; yet a finer discrimination would be 
of the greatest importance, an expert analysis of human 
behavior, indicating just what influence, what crucial 
incident in the rush of events, will cast this or that one 
to the right or to the left. For example, in August 1917, 
the Russian forces on the Dvina were under General Par- 
sky, Army Conunander, and General Boldyrev, Corps Com- 
mander. ^Both experienced Generals,** in the opinion of 
General Denikin, **and certainly not inclined to counter- 
revolution.** Subsequently General Parsky occupied an 
important post in the Red Army and General Boldyrev 
commanded the anti-Soviet front on the Volga. Why? 

The •'Turmoil'* which General Denikin describes in his 
memoirs is that which ensued between the abdication of 
the Tsar and the arrest of Komilov — and incidentally of 
Denikin. His later adventures are reserved for another 
volume. In this period of revolutionary confusion the Gen- 
eral found these psychological factors, to which I have 
alluded above, of the gravest importance. **Owing to the 
technical unpreparedness of the positions, the chiefs had 
to perform the arduous and unnatural task of making 
tactical considerations subservient to the qualities of the 
commanding officers...^ The degree of the demoralization 
of the different units and the consideration of different 
rectors of a given firing line, purely accidental, had also 
to be taken into account.** It was just their complete 
inability to cope with the '^arduous and unnatural task** 
of subordinating tactical considerations to the qualities 
of their leaders which subsequently contributed largely to 
the debacle of the armed counter-revolution. Yet it is a 
necessity imposed equally upon both sides in the struggle. 
It is important to have well-prepared technical positions; 
but it is equally important to know what sort of men you 
are going to send into them. It was not altogether in- 
telligent, for instance, for Kerensky to have appointed 
Komilov to the Supreme Command. This is perhaps an 
extreme case, yet it doubly emphasizes the Importance of 
a scientific study of counter-revolutionary psychology. The 
more we know about both Komilovs and Kerenskys the 
better. 

General Denikin would undoubtedly wish to be classi- 
fied among those whom he calls ''men of solid military 
tradition — mistakenly identified with Monarchist reaction." 
He had been a soldier all his life, the son of a soldier. 
He welcomed the overthrow of the Tsar for the good of 
the army. All the gossip about Rasputin and the Tsarina 
had been demoralizing to officers and men. He was no 
blind reactionary. In his youth, with his first conmiand, 
he had even gone in for army reforms, **I put an end to 
the system of striking the soldiers and made an unsuc- 
cessful experiment in 'conscious discipline*.** He recog- 
nized the •'unwholesome** relations between the ranks and 
the officers. •'For this the Russian officers, as well as the 
intellectuals, were undoubtedly responsible. Their mis- 
deeds resulted in the idea gaining ground that the barin 



and the officers were opposed to the muzhik and the 
soldier. A favorable atmosphere was thus created lor 
the work of destructive forces.** The Revolution was t» 
restore the morale of the Army and make all things pot- 
gible— the defeat of the Germans, the taking of Constan- 
tinople, or whatever else loyalty to the Allies and •^soond 
military strategy** might direct. But the Revolotioo did 
quite the reverse. And General Denikin, who might have 
made a serviceable officer for a disciplined Red Aziay 
under Trotsky, broke down in utter bewilderment under 
Kerensky. The removal of the dynasty presented perplex- 
ing questions to ''men of solid military tradition**. ""Whs 
represents the Supreme Power in Russia?" was cme <iQQi- 
tion. "Is it the temporary CommiUee which created the 
Provisional Government, or is it the latter? I sent aa 
inquiry, but received no answer. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment itself, apparently, had no clear notion of ^ the 
essence of its power. For whom should we pray at Drviae 
Service? Should we sing the National Anthem and *© 
God, Save Thy People!' (a prayer in which the Emperor 
was mentioned)?" You can see how such uncertaintiM 
'•interfered with established military routine". After some 
delay an oath of allegiance was forthcoming— to '•the 
Provisional Government pending the expression of popnlv 
wiU through the medium of the Constituent Assembly". 
Yet even this mouth-filling formula did not fulfill the 
"idyllic hopes of the Commanding Officers". ^Tbere was 
no uplifting of the spirit and purturbed minds vrere net 
quieted," relates Denikin, •'The Commander of one of 
the Corps on the Rumanian front died of heart-failure 
during the ceremony." Then came Order No. 1 for the 
-democratization of the army", a devastating blow to the 
military caste. Then came the military committees and the 
commissars, and finally the ••Declaration of the Ri^bts 
of the Soldier". Demoralization was complete; the '•hrave 
heroes" of the ranks became •licentious soldiery^; for 
Denikin, as for Kerensky, there was but one reaonree: 
Komilov. ,, ,. 

No doubt the publishera insisted on the forward-lookiBf 
title for Professor Miliukov*s volume, "Russia, Today and 
Tomorrow". A more accurate, though less saleable name, 
would have been •'Russia, Day before Yesterday", Pn>- 
fessor Miliukov has performed a rather clumsy antopsr 
upon the dead body of the Russian counter-rcvolutioB. 
He has exhumed a long line of "mistakes" which con- 
tributed to the final dissolution. "It was a mistake on the 
part of the moderate groups not to pay enough attentkw 
to the consequences of their conscientious but dilatory 
methods," meaning that the Cadeto and their 8oda^ 
patriotic colleagues were swept into oblivion by the na- 
patience of the masses. The military and foreign po liciei 
of the Provisional Governments, Miliukov now sees, woe 
fatal; they expected too much of the peasant, "Ho ask hna 
first to fight on to the bitter end, with the risk of beiag 
killed, and ^en avrait the decision of a Constituent Aseea- 
bly on the momentous question of land." Miliukov docs 
not relate just how egregious his own blundering in this 
respect had been. According to General Denikin, Ifilw- 
kov, then Foreign Minister, "repeatedly negotiated witt 
Alexiev and tried to pursuade him to undertake an inde- 
pendent operation for the conquest of Constantinopk, 
yfbich he considered likely to be successful, and whi« 
would confront the Revolutionary Democracy, which wtj 
protesting against annexations, with an accomplished fad 
The Russian General Staff knew the thing was impoesil^ 
Miliukov was so insistent, however, that "General Alexicjr 
deemed it necessary to give him an object-lesson.*] A aam 
expedition was planned to the coast of Asia Minor. Tae 
troops mutinied. i i. k— 

The Miliukovs learn only by experience, and lh«i W 
slowly. It was not until 1920 that the Professor finilly 
abandoned hope of "liberating" Russia by armed fojct 
He gives three reasons for his chan^ of view. Vm 
Allies gave insufficient aid; the military "libeiaton 
proved themselves incompetent reactionaries; and w 
Russian masses showed a distinct disuste for liberatwa. 
"This," says Miliukov, "is where many of us had to '^ 
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and improve our view of the masses. We bad thought 
that the attitude of the popular masses toward the *white* 
movement would be, if not sympathetic, at least passively 
neutral. But it was not. The uneducated Russian masses, 
who were thought to be groping in the darkness, proved 
to be the first to understand the situation as it really was.... 
The Russian people themselves, the great silent masses, 
proved to be not at all willing to be liberated by the reac- 
tionaries in whose ranks they recognized their former 
landlords.** 

Having made this profound discovery, Mlliukov aban- 
dons armed intervention and sits back to wait a "change 
of mind in the masses** — ^meaning one knows not what 
schemes of counter-revolution plotted from abroad. This 
is a thoroughly dishonest book, an attempt to conceal 
political incompetence under the characteristic liberal 
pose of "facing the facts*' — ^after the event. By comparison. 
General Denikin*s chronicle is a frank confession of be- 
wilderment* and failure. K. D. 



News Items from Russia 

Moscow. — Russia's plea for world disarmament 
having been turned down by the capitalist nations 
of the world, compulsory military service has been 
re-established by the Soviet Government The' 
plans are still incomplete and the first group will 
not be called probably for some time. As the 
matter has been in preparation for several months 
it cannot be considered as related to any recent 
Near and Far EUist developments. All male citizens 
between the ages of 20 and 40 will be liable to 
service in the event of mobilization. 

• * ♦ • 

• Following the rumor in the international cap- 
italist press that General Slashcheff, formerly pro- 
minent on Wrangel's staff, had been shot in Russia, 
the general himself was moved to a vigorous de- 
nial in the Moscow press. The denial proves him 
to be very much alive and even ready to fight, but 
this time for Soviet Russia, not against it. ''I 
serve notice," his letter said in part, "that I am 
prepared to defend Soviet Russia and that in the 
event of an attack on her, I am ready to prove my 
loyalty." 

• • ♦ 

Petty hadicraft and household industries are be- 
ing organized nationally through the "Chief Kustar 
Industry Committee". Branches have been set up 
through the southern, Volga and southeastern re- 
gions. Tools and materials are supplied to house- 
hold workers and products are excnanged with the 
aid of the co-operatives. Fine laces, for which the 
Russian peasants have long been noted, lead an\png 
the Kustar products. 

• • • 

The Workers and Peasants Government of Rus- 
sia has demonstrated once again that it can defend 
itself against capitalist fraud. The Krupp Works 
of Germany had entered into an agreement to work 
a 56,000-acre farm in Rostov with modem machin- 
ery, for which it would receive in the next 25 years 
40 per cent, of the net profit, 60 per cent going to 
the Government. Shortly after, the Krupp organ- 
ization announced that it had changed its mind 
about the proposition, whereupon the Soviet Gov- 
ernment instituted damage proceedings. Twenty- 



four hours later Krupp changed its mind once 
more and agreed to maintain the contract. 

• • • 

Fifty defendants were brought before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal charged with espionage for 
Esthonia. The proceedings revealed that numerous 
members of the Mission maintained in Russia by 
the White Esthonian Republic, and enjoying spe- 
cial displomatic privileges, engaged in spying, 
speculation, alcohol traffic, theft. The machina- 
tions of the Mission were conducted through agents 
recruited among the petty officials in the Russian 
Army and Navy, petty bourgeois, and others. The 
incoming baggage of Esthonian representatives 
was found to be laden with alcohol and instruc- 
tions to spies, and the outgoing baggage carried 
back military instructions, valuables take^^ from 
the requisitions made for famine sufferers, «tc. 

The recruiting agent, A. Wessart, was con- 
demned to death, together with several others con- 
victed of delivering secret documents, among them 
the plans of the Red Navy for the coming year. 

• • • 

Batum. — Several Russian steamers belonging to 
the Russian fleet before the revolution were arrest- 
ed when they arrived in Batum recently flying 
British flags. These steamers had been taken out 
of the port of Odessa when the city was captured by 
the Red Army in 1920, despite the fact that imder 
the decree nationalizing the commercial fleet they 
were Government property. The ships were sold 
by their captains to Seambry Brothers, British 
subjects, and navigated on the Black Sea imder 
British flags. , 

Such disposal of ships belonging to the Russian 
Government is not only in violation of the decree 
of nationalization, but contrary to International 
Law, which provides that neither merchantman 
nor man-of-war can be sold without the consent of 
the Government in control of the port where the 
ship is registered. The title of possession signed 
by the British Consul at Constantinople is also 
contrary to the Trade Agreement concluded be- 
tween tfie Soviet Government and Britain. 

• • • 

Rome. — In response to an inquiry from Italy, 
the People's Commissariat foi* Agriculture in- 
dicated Uiat plans for foreign settlers would be 
made in the near future, but that at the moment 
the idea was impossible. Italian agricultural 
groups are preparing to take advantage of the ar- 
rangements for settlers as soon as completed. 



Volume VI of Soviet Russia 

inclndes all the issues that appeared from the be- 
ginning of January to the end of June this year, 
(344 pages, with many illustrations, maps, and 
charts). Also, you will find in these pages a full 
adcount of the F. S. R. activities together with a 
list of all contributions received from January 1 to 
May 31, 1922. Bound in durable cloth, $3. 

SOVIET RUSSIA, 201 W. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Farming School to Aid Soviet Russia 



The Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia 
has announced the organization of the Russian 
Institute of Technology, at 231 East 37th Street, 
New York City, to teach the theory and practice 
of the modem science of agriculture. The school 
is housed in a five-story building fully equipped 
with tractors, and other farm machinery, as well 
as the best available instruments for the study of 
physics and chemistry. 

With the founding of the Institute a decisive step 
has been taken to meet a big problem in a big way. 
The prospectus of courses and conditions reveals 
the motivating force behind the undertaking: 
immediate service to the Russian workers in their 
heroic struggle to establish a Workers' Republic^ 
The Institute is designed to help those desirous 
to acquire and use modem agricultural knowledge 
in as short a time as possible. 

The courses of study fall under four general 
heads, the announcement shows, as follows: Trac- 
tors, Agricultural machinery, the Bases of Agri- 
culture and Agricultural Stmctures and Roads. 
The subjects, however, are so co-ordinated that 
they tend to a complete and unifield knowledge 
of the whole problem. 

The school is open to all members of the 
Society for Technical Aid, regardless of prelimin- 
ary training. For those not sufficiently trained to 
undertake the Institute studies there is a prepara- 
tory school attached to the New York Branch of 
the Society. If there are vacancies admission will 
also be open to non-members of the Society. 

The average duration of the course is figured 
at three months, classes being conducted in the 
evening, unless there are enough applicants for 
day-time study to make it worth while. The length 
of the course, however, will depend in large 
measure on the needs of the students. For Agri- 
cultural Communes leaving for Russia the course 
will be abridged to meet the needs of the groups, 
while for those living in New York, the study 
may be longer and more leisurely. 

The following is an outline of the work planned 
in its briefest form: 

1. Bases of Agriculture: Including the funda- 
mentals of biology and botany, with special refer- 
ence to the soil, its composition, etc., draining 
and irrigation of land, the most used seeds and 
the systems of agriculture. 

2. Tractors: An entire floor of the school 
building is occupied by the latest tractors, which 
will be studied directly, as well as through stereo- 
scope and cinematographic demonstrations. The 
practical problems of locating defects and instal- 
ling new parts will be a chief object of study. 

3. Machines — Agricultural Implements: An 
intensive course about plows, harrows, sowing, 
reaping and thrashing machines. All these 
machines are exhibited in the school, and lessons 
will be supplemented with practical exercises. 



4. Agricultural Stmctures and Roads: Of spe- 
cial importance in Russia's present reconstruction 
problem. 

5. Practical Physics: Dealing with such ele- 
ments of the subject as every agriculturist should 
know in his every-day work, particularly in hand- 
ling machinery. 

6. Elements of Chemistry: Dealing with the 
nourishing process of plants, the choice of manures 
and also the combustible process in the tractor. 

The importance of the undertaking is too ap- 
parent to need discussion. The restoration of the 
destroyed economy of Soviet Russia is a task for 
the workers themselves. The first step in the re- 
building of the country is the restoration of agri- 
culture. The Institute of Technology aims to dis- 
seminate among the friends of Soviet Russia the 
knowledge upon which productiveness is based. 

The Friends of Soviet Russia extends its fratern- 
al greetings to the new school and its personnel. 
The undertaking is in line with the policy of the 
F. S. R., which is to give all possible assistance 
to Russia in its eflFort to become economically self- 
sustaining. 



STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT. CIBCULATION. 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 191J 
of SoTiKT RuMiA, pnblUhed semi-monthly. 
•t New York. N. Y.. for October 1. 1922. 
Sute of New York. I 
Couoty of New York f^ 

Before me. « Notary, in and for tke Sut« and County afore- 
Mid, personally appeared Elmer T. Alliaon, who, haTing beea dmiy 
•worn according to law, depoeea and aaya that he ia the iwner of 
**SoTiet Rnsaia" and that the following is. to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true sUtement of the ownership, management (and if 
a dally paper, the circulation) etc., of the aforesaid pnhlicatioa for 
the date shown in the abare caption, required by the Act of Aogust 
24. 1912. embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regolatiaw, 
printed on the reverse of thia form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, wanaginf 
editor, and bnsinesa managers are: — 

Nmme of— Post Offiet oddreu — 

Publisher: Friends of Soriet Rusda. 201 W. 13th St.. New York. N. T. 
Editor: Eugene Lyons, 201 W. 13th St.. New York. N. Y. 
Managing Editor: Eugene Lyons. 201 W. 13th St.. New York. N. Y. 
Business Manager: None. 

2. That the owners are: (Give namea and addresses 9f indiridoal 
owners, or, if a corporatoin. give ita name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or aora of 
the total amount of stock.) 

Elmer T. Allison, Room 405. 799 Brtjadway, New York. N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholdera, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding I per cent or more of toUl amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, aa sUtc.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragrapha next above, giving the namea sf the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain oot only 
the list of stockholders and aecnrity holders aa they appear «ps« 
the books of the company, but alao, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appeara upon the books of the company aa traatet 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpxs- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, ia given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain atatementa embracing affiant'a fuU knowledge 
and belief aa to the circumaUncea and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the booka oi die 
company as trustees, hold stock and aecurities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this aflknt has no reason to 
believe thst any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said atock, bonda. or other aecurities 
than aa so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copiea of each iasne of this pohliea* 
tion sold or distributed throng the mails or otherwise, to paid 
aubscribers during the aix roontha preceding the date shown above i»~ 
(Thia information ia required from daily publicationa anly.) 

ELMER T. ALLISON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Sth day of October, 1922. 
(Seal) CAROL WEISS KING 

Kabol Wnss Kmo NoUry Public. New York Co. Qerk's No. 31* 

NoUry Publie New York County Register's No. 4203 

New York County Commission Expires March SO, 1914. 
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Friends of Soviet Russia 

NadoTud Office: 

201 West 13th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Statement '*A** 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From the date of organization, August 9, 1921 to August 31, 1922. 
The INCOME of the National Office is received chiefly from F. S. R. Locals and other 
Workers' Organizations. Receipts are issued for income received, and published in detail. 
For the fist fiscal year, ended July 31, 1922 there vxts received and reported. Receipt Nos, 1 Tool Drire G«oerai 

to 12115 1 7,164.78 $727,757.92 

For the first month of the second fiscal year, August 1922, receipt numbers 12116 to 12675 

are published in detail in our official organ, ''Soviet Russia", dated Sept. 1 and 15, 1922, 

a total of 4,918.49 9,591.26 

12,083.27 737,349.18 
12,083.27 

Total received and acknowledged v* • $749,432.45 

The above income was deposited in a bank account and before it was withdrawn for relief 

there was received INTEREST amounting to, for first fiscal year 876.96 

Making a TOTAL INCOME of $750,311.41 

From which is DEDUCTED the following: 

For first fiscal year, previously deducted ^$ 5,448.01 

For August 1922, items previously deducted, now added 72.46 5,375.55 

Leaving INCOME RECEIVED by NATIONAL OFHCE $744,935.86 

HOW THE FUNDS AND CLOTHES WERE COLLECTED: "*■— ^ 

In order to assist Locals and other Workers* Organizations to collect funds and clothes 
the National Office sent speakers throughout the country, published advertisements and 
literature and furnished supplies for making appeals to individuals. The amount of money 
which the National Office spent for these purpos'S is explained in detail in statements 
herevrith referred to. The National Office could charge most of this amount to Locals, mak- 
ing them pay for speakers' services and expenses and for literature distributed in their 
territory, although that would mean a lot more office work, more bookkeeping. Also it is 
better for every one to know how much the National Office spends to help Locals — ^prob- . 
ably less than the Locals would spend for the same speakers and literature if they in- 
curred these expenses themselves. Instead of chargin g these expenses to Locals they are 
deducted from the amount which is sent in by Locals and other Workers* Organizations 
in order to show how much the income received by the National Office amounts to after 
the deduction of all expenses, whether paid by Locals or whether publicity and appeal 
expenses paid by the National Office; thus: 

For first fiscal year, previously detailed $ 93,888.71 

For August 1922, detailed in Statement "B** below 5,580.43 99,469.14 

Leaving INCOME received by National Office LESS COST OF RAISING FUNDS 

AND CLOTHES $646,466.72 

BUSINESS OFHCE EXPENSES: 
In order to carry on the work of receiving funds, valuables and clothes, making appeals 
and spending the money for relief the National Office needs a secretary, office employes 
and a business office. The expensed paid for these needs are: 

For the first fiscal year, previously detailed $ 29,222.40 

For August 1922, detailed in Statement "C below 2,374.00 31,5%.40 

Leaving a balance AVAILABLE FOR RELIEF and AID of Soviet Russia of $613,870.32 

Most of this amount has already been SPENT FOR RELIEF, as follows: 
** American Federated Russian Famine Relief Committee, purchasing agent for the 

F. S. R. for food and equipment $512,640.12 

Tool Drive Purchases: Tractors 787.00 

Remitted to Arbeiterhilfe, Auslandskomitee, Berlin (The Workers* Aid— Foreign Com- 
mittee) 54,787.50 

Food Shipments, direct 2,185.73 

Russian Red Cross, Medical Unit No. 2, specific contribution remitted 1,987.50 

Manufacture of 1000 dresses by donated labor of I. L. G. W. U 2,288.94 

Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia — ^Subsidy for training technicians for 

Agricultural Relief Unit 4,200.00 

Freight, express, trucking, warehouse, packing, cartage and shipping charges on old 

clothes contributed 8,923.01 

Federated, International & Russian Conference expenses 15,301.72 603,101.52 

Leaving a BALANCE ON HAND of $ 10,768.80 

••From the date of organization to May 31, 1922, each $100 of relief funds received by 
the American Federated Russian Famine Relief Committee from the Friends of Soviet 
Russia and other organizations was expended for the following purposes: 

Office expense $ 1.00 

Extending its affiliations 2.00 

Relief 97.00 



$100.00 
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Which 18 mostly in CASH ready to be spent for RELIEF, bat is also represented 
partly by OTHER ASSETS to be used for raising funds or for EXPENSES of the 
business oflBce, as follows: __^__^ 

Cash in Bank '. % 7,074.48 

Petty Cash on Hand 920.43 

Charges on Toys in transit from Russia to be offered for sale 709.65 

Advances to Publications — for advertising, translating and publishing 183.40 

Advances to Speakers and OfiBcial Organ 520.18 

Office Furniture and Equipment (Cost less depre ciation) 2,184.12 

Deposits for Electricity, Gas & Lease 14500 

Books and Busts purchased for sale, less sold 624.45 

12,361.71 
DEDUCT: 

Funds held awaiting definite instructions $592.91 

Funds reserved for payment of traveling expenses incurred 1,000.00 1,592.91 



110,768.80 



PUBLICITY AND APPEAL EXPENSES 
For August, 1922, of the Second Fiscal Year 

Statement '*B^ 
*Wages: 

Speakers and Organizers % 50.00 

Addressers 1,280.40 

Publicity: Writers, Translator, and Movie Director 653.75 

Traveling — Speakers and Organizers 222.68 

Postages 1,437.80 

Envelopes and Wrappers 50.90 

Official Organ, "Soviet Russia",— subsidy 200.00 

Advertisements 581.55 

Leaflets and folders printed and distributed 201.50 

Motion Picture and Stereoptican Equipment 704.63 

Cuts, Mats, Cartoons, etc 178.41 

Organization supplies, lists, buttons, etc 306.20 

5,867.82 
Less Sale of and Refunds on Pamphlets and Cards 287.39 

15,580.43 



* Maximum rate of wages is |40 per week. 

BUSINESS OFFICE EXPENSES 
For August, 1922, of the Second Fiscal Year 

Statement "C" 
•Wages: 

Secretary I 160.00 

Office Staff 1,425.00 

Office Rent 190.00 

Office Space — ^Fittings, alterations, maintenance, cleaning, light and heat 27.70 

Office Supplies, etc 92.50 

Printing and Stationery 48.00 

Telegrams % 48J28 

Telephone 24.00 

Outside *phone calls, carfares, etc 43.80 

Auditor's charges 314.72 



$2374.00 



•Maximum rate of wages is $40 per week. 

AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE 

I have examined the accounts of the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia, New York, N. Y^ for the 
first fiscal year, August 9, 1921 to July 31, 1922 and for August 1922 of the second fiscal year. 

I received all the information and explanations I demanded. Any contributor not receiving both an official 
receipt and a published acknowledgment of his contribution should communicate with me. Valuables received 
to be sold for the fund, but not yet sold, are not included in the above statement. Oothes and other necessaries 
received for shipment are not included. In general expenses have been paid promptly, but expenses incurred 
and not paid are not included, and some expenses paid in August 1922 related to the first fiscal year. 

The above statements, "A", **B", and **C", are of the National Office only and are not consolidated to include 
receipts and disbursements of affiliated locals. Remittances from locals on account of net income are included. 
Locals are responsible to their own contributors for the acknowledgment and disposition of funds collected. 

In my opinion the above statements, "A", "B", and "C, are drawn up to present a true and correct view 
of the cash transactions for the period and of the state of the funds as at the close of the period. 

20 Nassau Street, (Signed) J. B. COLUNGS WOODS, 

New York, N. Y. Chartered Accountant. 

October 7, 1922. 
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Relief Contributions, September 16-30, 1922 

The following abbreviaiUms are used: F. S. C^ Famine Scout Clubs; F. S. /L, Friends of Soviet Russia; ilC, 
Roll Call contribution; TD, Tool Drive contribution; W. S, and D. B. f, Workmen's Sick and Death Benefit Fund. 



IU0,9/0. 



Cpmtribmiors 



Am^mmt 



12811 P. Perry. Coll., TD, Neoikm, 
3(j '^^^ 

13812 John' siridV Rc', ' cil*.* * iitie'. 

Tiew, N. Dakou 

laSlS FSR Branch. Newmrk. N. J. .. 
2814 J. Tabbu. Coll., TD, N. Y. C 
12815 San DoufU*. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
•281« A. Martrangelo, RC, N. Y. C 
2817 Eitro hhifaki. CoU.. JapanoM 

Excnrdon. TD, N. Y. C 

"^18 Wou P. Janke, TD, MUwankee. 

Vlau 

mif A, R. Nickalyehok, TD, Mil- 

vankee, Wla. 

12>aO FSR Branch, TD, Sioux City, 

U8ai P. Kueiyiki* r^,'*Ckdw,''BC 

^2822 FSR Branch. Gary, Ind 

'2833 Tit Baranowaki, TD, Veata. 

Waah. 

28M If. Ifiehaloraky, TD, Soath 
RHtr. N. J 

2825 A. Barabaaoff, TD, Qereland. 
Ohi3 

2826 V. TorgaTitiky. TD, Brooklyn 

2827 FSR Branch. Chelaea. Maaa... 

2828 L. Richardaon, TD, Jackaon* 
▼iHe. Fla 

2829 J. G. Wialaad, TD, Santa Roaa. 
Cal 

2890 Ed. Salriaberg, TD, SanU Roaa. 

Cal. 

2881 Dr. W. I. Kane, U Granfe. 

2832 John H. Otmana, TD, Berkeley. 

2853 Paul TidhV "ColV.**'7-i*''San 

Francbco. Cal 

12834 William Liebowita, TD, N.Y.C. 
'2835 FSR Branch. TD, BellcYiUe. 

ni 

2836 Iddor Schiff, Coll., TD, Edge. 

water. Colo 

12837 a Notiel. TD, Vancourer, BC 
'*~^ Adalf Stelfcr. TD, Sointula. 
BC 

2839 FSC No. 47. A. Goldberg, 
Leader. Hartford, Conn 

2840 Oacar Lindfll. Clereland. O. 

2841 Alexander Mamm, TD, Aatoria, 
Ore 

2842 FSR Branch, St. Paul. Minn. 

2843 L. Stein. RC, N. Y. C 

2844 Ellen Hayea. TD, Wellealey, 
Mate. 

2845 P. W. a A. R. WhiUnf. TD, 
Iowa City, la 

2846 Edith R. Bfay, Brookline, Maaa. 

2847 H. Miahkind. Coll.. TD, N.Y.C. 
'2848 Alex E. Rinne, Coll.. TD, 

Tacoma Park. Md 

2849 H. Bluroberg. TD, Urbana. 111. 

2850 FSR Branch. Coll., TD, Madi- 
aon. Ill 

2851 F. Belmaa. TD, White Plaina, 
N. Y 

12859 FSR Branch. Spokane. Waah. 
28SS Thomaa Lawry. TD. Pittahurgh. 

Pa 

2«»4 Hnngariaa Workera Sick * 

Ed.. Fed.. Colt, TD, Newark. 

2855 FSC No.' 76*. *CJ?C. WmV D^er. 

leader, Detroit. Mich. 

2aS4 FSC No. 121, Francee Aichner. 

leader. N. Y. C 

2857 FInniah Branch. TD, Racine. 
Wia. 

2858 A. Legar. Coll.. TD, ScatUe. 
Wath 

2859 Thomaa Kliawaewica. TD, Grand 
Rapida. Mich 

2880 Henry Colach. TD, San Fran- 
eisfo. Cal 

2861 Anthony Llscheaer. Bound 
Brook. N. J 

2862 L. SheaHdeeiaty, RC, Btmtmt 
Croaaiuf. Canada 

2868 Prter Wukarich and Wife, 
Milwaukee. Wla. 

2864 J. S. KeHck. Llat.. Farrell, 
Pa 

2865 J. Krepenko. Llat. Winnipeg 

2866 D. Efyed. Uata. E. Oakland. 
Cal 
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5.00 
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ComtributoTM 



12867 U.^ J. MikkoU, Rockland. 
Cal 

12868 K. Chodiinaky, Franklin. Maaa. 

12869 S. £. Coble. TD, Hunting- 
ton. In** 

12870 C. A. lUley, Huntington, Ind. 

12871 W. J. Conarty, TD, Hammond. 
Ind 

12872 E. Puuatinen, RC, Inwood, L.I. 

12873 F. Fontaine, ColU, TD, Pender 
Harbor. B. C 

12874 Bernard Raymund. TD, Colum- 
bna, Ohio 

12875 V. Wendxinaki. TD, Criatobal. 
Canal Zone 

12816 FSR Branch, TD, Young8>wn, 
Ohio 

12877 Samuel Lery, TD, Brookyln 

12878 Joa. Suffon, RC, New Befford. 



12879 MedUng. TD, Towaon. Md. .. 

12880 M. E. Carberry, RC, Caatle- 
rock. Waah 

12881 E. Coundjerii, RC, N. Y. C 

12882 Martha Kohlhepp, CoU.. TD, 
Brooklyn. N. Y 

12883 S T A S R. N. Y. C 

12884 Thereaa Oroa, New Brighton. 
Pa. 

12885 Vincent Hoffmann. Coll., TD, 

12886 H*. B. Co^r.'"ri>,'"B^M 
Heighto, Canal Zone 

12887 Fred N. Briu. TP, N Y C .. 

12888 Marion Sayward. TD, Qere- 
land, Ohio 

12889 E. W. Harriaon. TD, Hite- 
man. la 

12890 Edmund E. Kieman. Somer- 
aet. Pa 

12891 FSR Branch. TD, Gary, Ind. 

12892 C. T. Domaaheff, TD, Elixa- 
beth, N. J 

12893 Alex Worobey, RC, Winnipeg. 
Canada 

12894 Sher A Peck, TD, N. Y. C. 
128« FSR Branch. TD, Meridan. 

Conn 

12896 Jamea Aahton, TD, Jeanette. 
Pa 

12897 FSR Branch. San Francisco. 
Cal 

12896 Toni Baranoff. Coll.. Raymond, 
Waah 

12899 Zeriina Reefer. Kanaas Qty. 
Mo 

12900 L. Pritxkcr. CoU.. TD, Vanco 
urer. B. C 

12901 FSR Branch. Pledgera. Mil- 
waukee, Wia 

12902 Sadie Koaki. CoU.. TD, Oear 
Creek. Uuh 

12903 F. MaxweU. TD, Hooaton. 
Texaa 

12904 Mn. M. E. DaTid, TD, San 
Frandaco. CaL 

12905 Mra. Neator Salo. McCann, 
Cal 

12906 Ph. UTiguo, TD, Brooklyn 

12907 Harold Rohde, CoU., TD, San 
Diego. Cal 

12908 Udiee AuxiUary. RC, Duluth. 
Minn 
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12909 

12910 

12911 

12912 

12913 

12914 
12915 

12916 

12917 



Aug. Adamck. RC, EaaingtOB. 

Pa 

Fred Peteraon, CoU. TD, Saa 

Franciaco. Cal 

Webatera Comen ChUdrea, 
TD, Webatera Cornen. B. C. 
Waino Laine. RC A TD, Itya- 

wood. Mich 

Thomaa Teikkanen, TD, New 

Dorp. S. I 

EUen A. Freeman. Troy, NY 
FSC No. 115 Harry Solomoa, 

Leader. BrooUyn. N. Y 

FSC No. 67. SylTia Finkelataia, 

leader. Maiden, Maaa. 

John D. Pearmain, TD, Fran- 



12918 Mike Efumnoff, TD, Monada- 
vUle. W. Va 

12919 A. Wolneaty. RC, Portland, 
Ore. 

12920 Cheater W. Martin, CoU., TD, 
Tonawanda. N. Y 

12921 Alex Gomok. TD, CarlotU, 
Cal 

12922 L. P. Edwaida. TD, Anandale. 
N. Y 

*12923 Joaeph Minser, RC, Brooklyn 

12924 B. DaUard. TD, N. Y. C... 

12925 M. J. ButdU. TD, Qeero, DL 

12926 S. W. Keaton, Agnew. Cal.... 

12927 Olga Krauae, Everett, Maaa. 

12928 FSR Branch, Pledgera, Racine, 
Wia. 

12929 Arbiter Manor Chor. CoU.. TD, 
New Haven. Conn. 

12930 FSR Branch. Pledgera. MUwan- 
^^0 Wia 

12931 Alrln CulUn.* ic. Eaat Uror- 
poot, Ohio 

12932 J. H. Parker. TD, CarroUton, 
Mo 

12933 Milton C. Johnaon. RC, Bel- 
lingliara, Waah 

12934 Hungarian Home. Schenecudy, 
N. Y 

12935 Robert Macka. TD, NooUca, 

12936 J. S. Honae. TD, Fort Wayna, 
Ind 

12937 Eino TaUnen. Coll.. TD, De- 
troit. Mich 

12938 EUen R. Nagle, Erie. Pa 

12939 Woman'a Ruaaian Famine Re- 
Ucf. Erie. Pa 

12940 Cancelled. laaued by miatake. 

12941 FSR Branch. TD, E. Chicago. 
Ind 

12942 P. Hamk, TD, N. Y. C 

12943 Workmen'a Qrcle. No. 173, TD 
Omaha, Neb 

129U Frank Lehti, TD, Fort Myen, 

FU 

12945 H. Kaaaer, TD, Daly Qty, CaL 
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AN INVITATION 

The Friends of Soviet Russia has received a very important invitation — 
It also contains a message for you — Read it! 



Friends of Soviet Russia, 
201 West 13th Street, 
New York City, New York. 

Greetings:- 

We wish to obtain your aid and cooperation 
in a matter touching the ideals for which your 
movement was organized. It is the project for 
the participation of ail workers of America in 
the economic reconstruction of Russia. 

The immense results of your efforts for famine 
relief should command the admiration of alL 
We do not wish in the least to diminish that 
form of relief work. 

But as you know, donations of food cannot 
permanently solve the economic distress of the 
new Russian Republic. You have shown your 
appreciation of this fact by widening your efforts 
to include the sending of agricultural machinery 
so as to provide against further famine in the 
coming year. This phase of the work is ever 
growing larger. 

Recognizing that action by Labor might help 
break the deadlock between the international 
bankers and the Russian Soviet Government, 
and would afford some measure of economic re- 



lief, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America took the initiative. At its Biennid 
Convention last May, in Chicago, at the instance 
of President Hillman, who visited Russia last 
year and obtained a very favorMe cotttession^ 
the Amalgamated authorized the formation of 
the Russian American Industrial Corporation and 
subscribed out of its treasury for Fifty Thousand 
Dollars worth of stock. 

The Russian American Industrial Corporation 
has since been chartered under the laws of the 
State of Delaware with a capitalization of a 
million dollars, in shares of ten dollars each. 

This Corporation now invites you, as well as 
ail other labor and fraternal organizations to 
join hands in the drive to sell the Million Dollar 
of stock for the industrial reconstruction of 
Russia. We believe it is your duty, as friends 
of Russia, to extend whatever help may be in 
your power and we are confident that you will 
lend your full cooperation in this great task 
which is holding out so much hope to Russia, 
Fraternally and Cordially yours, 
Russian American Industrial CoRPORAnoN 
(Signed) Jacob S. Potolsky, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 



WE ACCEPT 



We accept this invitation, enthusiastically, whole-heartedly, earnestly. We now call 
upon our hundreds of branches, city conferences, affiliated organizations and our thousands 
of adherants and sympathizers to join in the work of selling shares of stock in the Russian 
American Industrial Corporation. 

THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
201 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Make all remittances to the 



Russian American Industrial 
Corporation 

31 Union Square, New York City 



PER SHARE 
$10 

Soviet Russia has partnership 
in the R. A. 1. C. Your pur- 
chase of stock will make you 
a partner of Soviet Russia. 



Russian American Industrial Corporation, 
31 Union Square, 
New York City. 



Find enclosed % for shares 

of stock. I promise to solicit others to purchase. 

Name 

Address - 

Gty 

State 
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After Five Years 

A Chronicle of the Russian Revolution. 



^T^HE Soviet Republic celebratee the fifth anni- 
^ versary of its birth this month. It looks back 
upon five years of heroic struggle and great suf- 
ferings almost without parallel in the history of 
nations. A whole generation of class conscious 
Russian workers has died on the battle fields or 
through privations growing out of the struggles. 
The future development of all human history will 
be determined in a measure by the events that have 
transpired, and the structure that is in the build- 
ingin Russia. 

These five years have been so crowded, so 
kaleidoscopic, the scene of action so big, the con- 
flict of ideas and systems so intense, that observers 
are often confused, always hazy on the sequence 
of developments. An outsider, no matter how 
sympathetic he may be, finds it hard to form an 
idea of the magnitude of the task confronting the 
active participants in the drama, let alone a con- 
sistent understanding of the main occurrences. 

In this sketch we give, in the tersest form, the 
most significant happenings in the history of the 
Revolution and Civil War since November 7, 1917. 

1917 

Beginning of November. — ^The Bolsheviks being 
sure of a majority in the AU-Russian Soviet Con- 
gress decide to overthrow the bourgeois democratic 
government of Kerensky, at the moment of the 
opening of that congress. 

November 7. — ^The revolt put into effect by the 
Red garrison of Petrograd is successful and all 
authority passes into me hands of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee which is to hand over 
the power to the Government of the Soviet of 
Workers, Peasants and Soldiers, as soon as it 
is created. Kerensky after fleeing from Petrograd, 
attempts a counter-attack with a few Cossack regi- 
ments under the command of General Krassnov 
and is beaten back by the Petrograd armed work- 
ers. Simultaneously an anti-Bolhevist revolt of the 
military cadets breaks out in Moscow and is sup- 
pressed after violent fighting. 

Middle of November. — Civil war starts on the 
border r^ions of Russia. Don Cossacks under 
Kaledin, Ural Cossacks under Dutov, Ukrainian 



nationalists under Petlura and Vinnichenko, Mon- 
archists under Semionov in Eastern Siberia, start 
a struggle on various fronts. By January 1918 
nearly all of these attacks are repulsed. 

December. — ^Peace negotiations with the Central 
Powers, at Brest-Litovsk begin. The Constituoit 
Assemblv convenes in January and is imme- 
diately dissolved after refusing to ratify the agrari- 
an law and to recognize the Soviet Government. 

1918 

February. — There is a break in the peace nego- 
tiations. Germans advance eastward, take Dvinsk, 
Pskov and m^iace Petrograd. Soldiers of the old 
Russian army retreat without fighting. Decree 
issued on the organization of the Red Army. 

March 3. — ^Brest-Litovsk peace signed. Poland, 
Latvia, Esthonia, Finland, Ukraine occupied by 
Germans. In Georgia. and Baku the Moisheviks 
with the help of the British take charge of affairs. 

Mav. — Beginning of the uprising of the Czecho- 
slovak prisoners of war, abated by Czecho-Slovak 
politicians and the French General Staff. AH coun- 
ter-revolutionary elements join them under the 
banner of the diiBSolved Constituent Assembly. They 
take many cities and on July 28 occupy Kasan 
on the Volga where they capture an important 
part of the Russian gold reserve and large ammuni- 
tion stores. A few weeks later Anglo-American 
detachmenls land in the North on the Murmansk 
coast on the White Sea. Revolt starts at Yaroslav 
(Norhern Russia) organized by Savinkov, former 
Social Revolutionist, former Minister of War under 
Kerensky, agent of the General Staff of the Entente. 
The revolt is crushed by Red Guards. City greatly 
damaged. 

July. — ^The **Social Revolutionists of the Left" 
(former associates of the Bolsheviks, who had 
withdrawn from the Government on account of 
the Brest-Litovsk peace) kill the German ambas- 
sador Mirbach and organize an unsuccessful in- 
surrection in Moscow in order to take over the 
government and to renew the war against the Ger- 
mans. 

End of August — ^Assassination of Uritsky, Chair- 
man of the Petrograd Extraordinary Commission 
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(^nheka") and attempt made on the life of Lenin. 
Beginning of mass repressions against the counter- 
revolutionists. At me same time America and 
Japan start intervention in Siberia. 

Late summer and autumn. — The reorganized 
Red Army, composed mostly of Petrograd and 
Moscow workers, repulses the Czecho-Slovaks and 
Cossacks. 

Toward the end of November. — ^The German 
troops after the German revolution evacuate Rus- 
sian territory. Esthonia, Latvia, White Russia 
and Ukrainia occupied by the Red Army. At the 
same time, in Siberia the Russian-British Admiral 
Kolchak disperses the remnants of the Constituent 
Assembly that had gathered at Ufa (in the Ural 
Region ), arrests and executes some of its members 
and proclaims himself Supreme Ruler of Rpssia. 
With the help of Britain, France, America and 
Japan he organizes a White army out of forcibly 
drafted Siberian peasants and prepares a big 
spring (1919) offensive towards Moscow. 

1919 

In the beginning of 1919 British and American 
troops in a new aggression occupy Archangelsk 
and proceed southward along the railroad lines 
and uie Dvina river. Letts, Esthonians and Poles, 
supplied by the French and British advance from 
the West take Riga, Narva, Pinsk, Baranovichi 
and Wilno. 

Spring of 1919. — Calling of the Prinkipo Con- 
ference to which Soviet Russia is invited. The first 
reports of the success of Kolchak, who in March 
started a big advance towards the Volga, catises 
the Allies to abandon the project of the conference. 

Mav. — In the South Denikin starting from Ku- 
ban (north of Caucasus) supplants Krassnov, or- 
f;anizee a big Cossack and **Volunteer** army of 
ormer officers and forcibly drafted peasants and 
advances towards the North, endeavoring to effect 
a junction with Kolchak to the East and the Poles 
on the West. General Yudenich with Balakhovich 
and Krassnov organize the ^North- Western Russian 
Government** in Esthonia, for an attack against 
Petrograd. 

April 25. — ^Kolchak meets with his first great 
defeat, in the battle at Buguruslan in the lower 
Volga region. This marks the beginning of his 
retreat ending with his capture and execution in 
Irkutsk on February 7, 1920 by Red partisans in 
Siberia. 

Denikin advances rapidly northward. His caval- 
ry under General Mamontov devastates all of 
Central Russia and approches Tula, the main in- 
dustrial center for arms and ammunitions in Rus- 
sia, less than 150 miles from Moscow. Budenny 
organizes the Red Cavalry. 

October. — Buddeny destroys Mamontov*s mount- 
ed troops, forcing Denikin to retreat on the whole 
line. In the beginning of 1920 Denikin resigns and 
relinquishes the command to Wrangel who con- 
centrates in the Crimea under the protection of 
the Entente fleet. In July Russian White soldiers 
on Archangelsk front mutiny and join Red Army. 



In September British decide to withdraw, owing 
to complete defeat of Kolchak. 

November 1. — ^Yudenich, who was already ap- 

froaching Petrograd, is crushed decisively by the 
etrograd armed workers and retreats to Esthonia 
where the remainder of his troops is disarmed 
on demand of the Soviet Government 

Availing itself of the breathing space afforded 
by the crushing of Denikin and Kolchak, the Soviet 
Government undertakes the organization of Labor 
Armies which are to help in the industrial and 
agricultural reconstruction of Russia. 

1920 

Spring of 1920.— The Poles undertake the great 
offensive against the Ukraine and Western Russia 
(called "mite Russia'') with the intention of 
creating a "X^reater Poland" from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. The Russian counter-offensive repulses 
the Poles to the very walls of Warsaw, but is 
stopped in August by the reinforcements received 
by tne Polish army under the command of French 
officers. Part of the Russian Red Army is com- 
pelled to cross over to German territory and the 
entire Russian army is driven back approximately 
to the present Polish-Russian frontier. 

While the Polish war is on the White General 
Wrangel begins to advance from the Crimea over 
South Russia. To finish once for all with Wrangel 
the Red Army concludes armistice with Poland 
on October 19, 1920. In November Wrangel is 
completely defeated and the renmants of his army 
flee on French ships. 

1921 

March. — ^After a short period of internal recon- 
struction the revolt of Kronstadt again awakens 
the hopes of Russian and international counter- 
revolution. France and America (through the 
Red Cross) offer help to the insurgents. The revolt 
is crushed on Marcn 18. The revolt was to a 
great extent the enression of the discontent of 
the peasants with the policy of recjuisitions, and 
one of the main demands was **free trade". 

Shortly after the Kronstadt revolt the new eco- 
nomic policy is inaugurated. While internal re- 
construction goes on along the new lines, the great 
famine thwarts all plans of the government and 
forces it to concentrate all efforts on alleviating 
the misery caused by the terrible disaster. 

1922 
Spring of 1922. — England, finallv convinced 
that the Soviet Government cannot be crushed, 
and realizing the necessity of Russia's participa- 
tion in the economic life of Europe invites the 
Soviet Govemiftent to the Conference of Genoa 
and later at the Hague. Both these conferences 
turn out to be attempts at blackmailing Russia 
into accepting complete servitude to European cap- 
italism—but fail completelv in their purpose. A 
comparatively good crop tnit summer enables us 
to hope for a victory over Ae last and most^ dan- 
gerous ally of international counter-revolution — 
the famine. 
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Comrade Lenin Recovered 

By G. ZiNOViEV 

The following article by Comrade Zinoviev was published in a special supplement of the 
**Pravda** devoted to Comrade Lenin. The working class of Russia, together with the proletariat 
of the whole worlds greets its foremost leader ^ who has returned to renewed activity after a brief 
interruption. 

A T every meeting the workers shower us ' with 
'*^" questions about the state of Comrade Lenin's 
health and his mode of life during convalescence. 
Proletarian Russia desires and has a right to be 
informed regarding the progress of Comrade 
Lenin's recovery, regarding the daily life, work 
and convalescence of the man in whom the broad- 
est popular masses of the greatest country re- 
pose the most sincere and complete confidence. 

That Comrade Lenin knows how to work as no 
one else does, is generally known. But Comrade 
Lenin understands equally well how to recuperate. 
His work is generally regular and, even in the 
case of the severest e£Fort, systematically divided. 
His recreation is simple and healthful. His recrea- 
tion practically always expresses itself in a desire 
to remain alone with nature. From the stories 
of those comrades who lived with Vladimir Ilyich* 
in the boundless Siberian solitudes we know 
that Comrade Lenin is a passionate tourist. Even 
the most strenuous literary activity did not pre- 
vent him from taking walks scores of versts long. 

In Switzerland, where Vladimir Ilyich lived in 
exile for a long time, there are few beautiful 
spots which he did not visit either on foot or on 
a bicycle. The environs of Geneva are known to 
him as to few Swiss. Before the final decision of 
the question concerning the split which the Men- 
sheviks, during those critical weeks in which the 
Gordian knot had to be cut, Vladimir Ilyich re- 
tired for a few weeks to the mountains and there 
laid the plans for the campaign. After the defeat 
of the first revolution in 1906 Vladmir Ilyich 
stayed for several weeks in Kuokalla (a station on 
the Finnish railroad, not far from Petrograd), 
where many of our leading party workers were 
with him at all times. There, too, Vladimir Ilyich 
understood how to make use of every free moment 
for the enjoyment of the beauties of Finnish land- 
scapes, and especially of the seashore. 

After the days of Julyf we spent almost three 
weeks with Vladimir Ilyich in a small bam not 
far from Sestroretsk on the bank of the so-called 
Rasliv. Bathing in those waters was at that time 
rather dangerous. Whoever remembers the condi- 
tions of that period, when everybody in Petro- 
grad, from Kerensky and Tseretelli down to the 
lowest police sleuth, was preoccupied with trailing 
down tne "German spy" Lenin, knows that we do 
not exaggerate. Yet the desire to take a walk, to 
bathe, to fish, was stronger than all the considera- 
tions of danger. 

♦Lenin's real name is Yladimir Ilyich Ulianoy. — ^Ed. 
tThe July (1917) revolt of the Bolsheviks against 
Kerensky which failed. — Ed. 
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Lenin*s Passport Picture, Zuricht 1911, 

At the order of the party's executive committee 
Comrade Lenin left this hiding place and, in the 
face of many perils, went to Finland. There 
Vladimir Ilyich lived in the strictest seclusion. 

During the five years of Soviet Russia's existence, 
and particularly during the last three or four years, 
Vladimir Ilyich had almost no chance at all for 
a rest. Only during the course of this summer, 
on account of a grave malady, was Comrade Lenin 
relieved of the cares of the day. Yes, and even 
during our last meeting with Vladimir Ilyich it 
turned out that though "he reads almost no papers 
whatever", somehow he was yet very well posted 
on all the most important events. He found it 
possible to express the opinion of a "man who is 
almost not posted at all" in such a way that it 
could be accepted by the leading party institutions 
as advice that fits the political situation exactly. 
After this illness and the long convalescence 
Comrade Lenin will in the near future again return 
to his former work. Again and again the world 
will have to convince itself how false were the 
malicious reports of the entire anti-Soviet camp 
from the Monarchists to the Menshevists and 
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Social Revolutionists. The fortnight in 1918 when. 
Comrade Lenin lay gravely wounded and strug- 
gled with death brou^t his name a million timea 
nearer to the popular masses than before. Who- 
ever takes part at present in the workers* meet- 
ings and sees the attitude taken by the simple^ 
non-party workers toward the illness and recovery 
of Comrade Lenin, will clearly understand that 
Comrade Lenin's illness and the hostile campaign 
of the counter-revolutionists have brought him 
even nearer to the popular masses than the atta^ 
upon his life in 1918. 

How contemptible in the eyes of the Russian 
working masses will appear all these petty slanders 
by the Miliukovs, the Cnemovs, the Dans and com- 
pany, who the whole summer long, with their 
vicious feelings unhidden, rejoiced in the colunms 
of their papers over Lenin's ^iiopeless*' condition. 
In what a ridiculous light these people have placed 
themselves by their subtle reports of the ^^struggle 
for power'' which had split our party into two 
hostile camps during Comrade Lenin's illness! 



How absurd has Miliukov made himself bv pub- 
lishing scholarly medical diagnoses in the eoitorial 
columns of his Parisian paper. Indeed, some of 
the *^works" of Miliukov, Dan and company on 
die illness of Lenin and matters conneded there- 
with have every chance <^ becoming immortalized 
in the history of humorous literature. The gigantic 
campaign of lies by the whole bourgeois press on 
the sicimess of Lexiin embodies in itself all the 
falsehoods that have been oroduced during the 
past five years against the soviet power. 

After his recovery the captain returns to the 
bridge and the whole crew is inspired with new 
courage. This is no exaggeration. Not only our 
entire party, but the best elements of the working 
class and of the peasantry as well, greet the return 
of Vladimir Ilyich to practical work with the great- 
est joy. A sign of relief rises from the breasts of 
the class-conscious workers of the whole world. 
Some new curses fall from the lips of the enraged 
bourgeoisie and its lackeys who have been dis- 
appointed by the issue of the illness. 



A Program of Reconstruction 



By A. A. Heller 



CTATEMENTS appear in the Russian press from 
^ time to time that moat of the business ffoing 
on in Russia today is that of buying and selling. 
While trade, both internal and external is develop- 
ing rapidly, the industrial activity does not keep 
pace with it. The producing end is lagging, many 
of the industries not exceeding 25 per cent of pre- 
war production. To be sure this is a considerable 
improvement over the industrial situation in 1921, 
and denotes a healthy, if slow, industrial revival. 
A speedy recovery of productive industry could 
hardly have been expected in the last twelve 
months, in view of the extremely difficult eco- 
nomic situation of the country. The famine, ter- 
rible and wholly unexpected as it was, consumed 
a great share of the Government resources, com- 

Relling the curtailment of the industrial program. 
Fo new capital had been created in the country, 
and none came in from the outside, to permit of 
investment in industry. 

People take up trading because of the quick 
turnover. But manufacturing is not a quick pro- 
cess; time and capital are required to put up a 
plant, to get it into running condition, to obtain 
raw materials, to turn these into a finished pro- 
duct, and finally to find a market for these pro- 
ducts. For lack of necessary capital the newly 
organized ^Hrusts" or other State enterprises are 
producing but a fraction of what they should 
and private owners, to whom their establishments 
were turned back, under the New Economic Policy, 
cannot put them in operation for the same reason. 

Russia Counts on Its Own Strength 

Deplorable as this fact is in itself, it has pro- 
duced a remarkable reaction in Russia, and may 



prove of inestimable value: Soviet Russia has 
ceased to look abroad for capital to rehabilitate 
her industries, but is resolutelv turning to her own 
strength and resources for the reconstruction of 
the country. The meager results of the Genoa and 
Hague Conferences have convinced the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that no help is to be expected from the 
ruling powers either in Europe or America. In 
the recent remarks of the Soviet leaders this real- 
ization is clearly indicated. Lenin, in his letter 
to the Fifth Congress of Trade Unions, says: "In 
capitalist countries the industrial rehabilitation is 
carried out with the aid of credits.... Such credits 

we cannot obtain As long as we remain alone, 

the task of reconstructing our national economy 
falls heavily on our shoulders.** Likewise Trotdcy, 
in his interview with Paxton Hibben (Times Mag- 
azine, October 5, 1922), says: **...Russia is slowly 
recovering. She will be the stronger for having 
owed the bases of that recovery to her ovm efforts. 
There is no Russian who does not know that what 
Soviet Russia is, the workers and the peasants of 
Russia have themselves created from the wreck- 
age left by the old regime and its capitalistic 
war.** 

Without foreign aid in the shape of loans, con- 
cessions and mortgaging of the country's resources, 
Russian economic recovery will be no doubt slow- 
er, but it will be more far-reaching and more se- 
cure; especially since the slower process accords 
well wim the national trait of "less speed and 
more progress". 

This changed attitude of Russia will permit the 
development of the country from within, and be- 
cause of that will offer endless opportunities to 
those who participate in this development In an 
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earlier article, speaking of the vast opportunities 
that Soviet Russia offers, I had occasion to re- 
mark that a modem Horace Greeley's advice would 
be: ^Toung man, go to Soviet Russia! and grow 
up with the country!" Tliere is a New State in 
the process of construction. There is a vast amount 
of work to be done, in agriculture, in industry, 
in commerce; in every endeavor there is oppor- 
tunity to create, to develop; how are these oppor- 
tunities to be exploited, especially from this end, 
from America? 

Work Being Done in America 
In several ways: 

The one way is the work which is now being 
done by the Society for Technical Aid to Soviet 
Russia, viz., the organizing of groups of workers 
to go to Russia, for the purpose of establishing 
agricultural communes, or industrial cooperatives; 
these groups equipping themselves, at their own 
cost, with die necessary machinery and tools, tract- 
ors, trucks, etc., and provisions for a certain period 
of time; and obtaining from the Soviet Govern- 
ment suitable lands or industrial enterprises to 
exploit A number of such groups have already 
settled in Russia, and reports received from 
them are full of enthusiastic appreciation. Many 
more groups are in process of organization, ready 
to go over at the opening of the season, early in 
spring. 

Another way is that undertak^i by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
through its President, Mr. Sidney Hillman, who 
organized the Russian American Industrial Cor- 
poration with a -capital of $1,000,000 divided 
into shares of ten dollars each; the Union sub- 
scribing at the outset fifty thousand dollars and 
appropriating ten thousand dollars for the ex- 
penses of the Corporation. The purposes of the 
Corporation are stated in the Resolution adopted 
at tne Chicago Convention of the Clothing Work- 
ers: ^Ho enter into arrangements . with the Soviet 
Government of Russia for the manufacture of 
Clothing and for carrying on such other indus- 
trial enterprises as shall seem best.** And Mr. 
Hillman^ in his speech before the Convention 
stated: **The Russian Government will turn over 
to this Corporation, on a partnership basis, nine 
clothing and textile factories, employing today 
about 7000 people. The actual value of the prop- 
erty....is perhaps from five to ten million gold 
rubles, or from 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 dollars. 
All we would be asked to do is to put into that, 
enterprise one million dollars. That will make it 
possible for the five million dollars to b^in to 
work." 

Mr. Hillman is at present in Russia arranging 
the details of the organization. This plan has met 
with merited success in America, and the stock 
subscriptions, I understand, are well on the way 
to the desired goal. Recently the Friends of Soviet 
Russia has accepted an invitation to co-operate in 
the sale of stock. 

A third way to make these opportunities avail- 



able to interested Americans, for their benefit, and 
for the benefit of Soviet Russia as well, is tlirou^ 
the providing of facilities for various Russian en- 
terprises to become self-supporting and prosper- 
ous. This can be done through a Russian-American 
banking or developing institution to be organized 
by individuals interested in Russia, and prepared 
to take an active part in Russian industrial life. 
It would have to be a corporation with a sub- 
scribed capital dividend into shares of 50 or 100 
dollars face value. The initial capital need not 
be large, perhaps two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, sufficient to begin operations on a modest 
scale, in accordance with a definite plan. Many 
American corporations can serve as a type for 
the proposed institution — the large international 
banking and development corporations with which 
the reader is perhaps familiar; but yet somewhat 
different, to serve the particular purpose of this 
proposition. - 

An Opportunity for Profitable Service 
The plan of operation for this institution would 
be, primarily, to participate in existing industrial 
establishments in Russia, either State or private. 
I have in mind now a number of such establish- 
ments, and shall cite the following three as 
examples. 

1. State Electric Lamp Works in Petrograd. 
Plant built before the war, occupies spacious 

buildings, has valuable equipment; requires ad- 
ditional machinery and working capital to the 
extent of $200,000. Product can be manufactured 
at low cost, and there is an active demand for 
entire output of the plant 

2. Chinaware factory near Moscow, private. 
Successful establishment before the Revolution; 

buildings and equipment worth $100,000; has on 
hand considerable stocks of raw materials. Re- 

?uires repairs and operating capital of $20,000. 
roduct — medium quality chinaware, unlimited de- 
mand at profitable prices. 

3. Boot and shoe factory in Ukraine, private. 
One of the largest mechanical shoe factories 

in Russia; prior to the war manufactured 3000 
pair shoes daily; is well located with reference 
to raw material and consumers. Plant can be re- 
habilitated and put in operation, including liquid 
capital, for the sum of $25,000. 

The investment of such funds in these enter- 
prises would give under present condition sub- 
stantial holdings in them, and would warrant 
handsome dividends on the capital invested. 

The management of the properties would re- 
main in the hands of the former managers where 
this course seems the most dsirable, or would be 
placed in the hands of a directorate chosen in 
accordance with existing rules, always subject to 
the laws and regulations of the Government In 
case of a State enterprise, a so-called **mixed" 
company would be formed, the Government par- 
ticipating to the extent of its appraised holdings. 

This is but an indication of what an institution 
such as described could do; its field of usefulness 
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in Soviet Russia would be limited only by its 
capital, and by the technical skill at its disposal; 
its usefulness to American business men desiring 
to develop trade or investment relations with Rus- 
sia would be exceptionally valuable; while the 
shareholders of the Corporation, wherever they 
might be located, would profit by the substantial 
returns of the enterprise, and would have the sat- 
isfaction in assisting the industrial recovery ot 
Soviet Russia. 

The Soviet Government will celebrate, within a 
few days, its fifth anniversary. In those eventful 



five years, full of struggle against what seemed in- 
surmountable obstacles, the Soviet Power has 
Eroven its ability to live and to function. The 
Russian people, through the Soviet Power, have 
gained immensely; they have gained in mental 
stature, in intelligence, in a new attitude to life. 
The turbulent years of the Revolution are over; 
the ground is cleared for slow, patient, peaceful 
endeavor. There is room in this period of Recon- 
struction for every resource of modem technique, 
for all men of good will and honest intent. 



Ploughing Up Kolchak's Trenches 



By A. C. Freeman 



T^HREE years ago the counter-revolutionist 
'* leader Admiral Kolchak, aided by the liber- 
al supplies of munitions which he received from 
the great capitalist powers, pushed out of Siberia 
beyond the Urals and entrenched himself in the 
rolling country west of Perm. Today the very 
trenches from which Kolchak was finally driven 
by the Red Army are being ploughed up and 
sowed with grain by American and Russian work- 
ers who have been supplied with the most modem 
agricultural machinery by the Friends of Soviet 
Russia. In the twenty tractors which they have 
sent to their su£Fering comrades in Russia the 
class-conscious workers of America are making 
the best possible answer to the international cap- 
italists who were so generous in outfitting Kolchak 
with cannon and shells and tanks. It is not only 
in the ploughing up of Kolchak's trenches that 
the revolutionary symbolism of the work of the 
American unit is made clear. Nearly all the grain 
raised on the forty-thousand acre Soviet farm 
which has been turned over to the unit for develop- 
ment will go to the feeding of the Kisel Kop 
miners, whose heroic stand against Kolchak con- 
tributed a great deal to the White dictator's down- 
fall. 

I have just returned from a visit to the Ameri- 
can workers' camp, which is located sixty miles 
from the railroad and more than a hundred miles 
away from Perm, the nearest large town. The 
very existence of the camp was no small tribute 
to the efficiency with which the enterprise has been 
conducted. First of all there was difficulty about 
getting the material through Latvia. Then there 
were delays before a suitable piece of land could 
be picked out and before a plan of operation could 
be decided on. Then, after the farm had been 
assigned to the unit and the material had been 
shipped to Vereshchagino, the nearest railroad 
point, there was the problem of transporting the 
tractors and other machinery, together with large 
quantities of benzine, food, building material and 
tools over sixty miles of almost impassable Rus-, 
sian roads. Tne imit has been compelled to de- 
pend on its own resources for everything. Operat- 



ing in a region which is still suffering from the 
effects of last year's famine the American workers 
have been living on the food which was brou^t 
from America. If a machine breaks down it 
cannot be sent to the nearest factory for over- 
hauling. It has to be reoaired on the spot. 

In the light of these handicaps the success of 
the unit has been nothing short of amazing. Be- 
cause of the various delays which were encoun- 
tered it was impossible to start work before the 
beginning of August Within a month four thous- 
and acres had been ploughed. While I was in the 
camp the planting machinery was operating full 
speed from dawn to sunset, sowing the ploughed 
area with rye. At the time I left the planting 
was practically over; and the boys in the camp 
were confident that another three thousand acres 
would be ploughed for spring sowing before the 
frost set in. 

The camp is serving as a practical school for 
Russian workers and peasants. The actual opera- 
tion of the tractors is now being almost entirely 
turned over to Russian students who are expected 
to carry on the work of the farm after the Ameri- 
cans leave. The unit has brought the first con- 
ceptions of modem agriculture to thousands of 
peasants in the Perm province. Every day some 
bearded peasants with their wooden carts drive 
into the camp to inspect the strange new machines; 
and the demonstrations in the use of the machin- 
ery which have been given by the unit attracted 
large audiences of muzhiks from all the surround- 
ing country. By offering to plough only for col- 
lective groups and not for individual peasants 
the unit has stimulated the formation of two new 
agricultural communes and saved the existence of 
another which was on the point of dissolution. 

The spirit of the eight American boys in the 
unit is splendid. Working long hours without 
a cent of pay and living on the plainest food, with 
scarcely a taste of meat, they are all full of en- 
thusiasm for the work and eager to return next 
year to see to the harvesting of the crop which 
they have sowed. One of them said to me: 

^This spring I went on strike with the miners 
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for a eix honr day instead of an eight-hour day. 
Now I'm working fourteen hours a day, — eignt 
and six hours put together." 

Neither this man nor any of the others ever 
gave a suggestion of grumbling. In fact a visit 
to the tractor unit is calculated to create a healthy 
scepticism about the stories of discontent and de- 
sertion which the capitalist press is always so an- 
xious to circulate about groups of American work- 
ers in Russia. As a matter of fact Soviet Russia 
in its early stages of reconstruction, with its many 
features of a rough pioneer country, offers far 
fewer shocks to workers who are used to knock- 
ing about than to sensitive and temperamental in- 
tellectuals. 

It is safe to say that nothing which the Friends 
of Soviet llussia have done in the way of relief 
work has been so cordially appreciated by the 
government and the workers of Russia as the 
enterprise carried out by the tractor unit It is 

f generally recognized that the peril of such fearful 
amines as the one which devastated the Volga 
Valley last year can never be altogether removed 
until modem machinery supplants the antiquated 
wooden ploughs and hand sickles with which the 
peasant now scratches the soil and gathers his 
scanty crop. Moreover, the project of feeding the 
Kisel Kop miners with the products of the farm 
which is now being cultivated by the tractor unit 
opens up extensive possibilities in the way of re- 
viving industry by developing Soviet farms in 
connection with every large mine and factory. 
Finally, the introduction of the tractors is un- 



questionably the best practical method of over- 
coming the narrow individualistic psychology of 
the Russian peasant Even the stupidest and most 
conservative of the muzhiks can scarcely fail to 
be impressed by the advantages of the machine 
which does fifty to a hundred times the work of 
a man and horse far more efficiently in the same 
amount of time. No peasant in Russia today is 
rich enough to own and operate a set of modern 
agricultural machinery himself. The increased 
use of tractors means the formation of Soviet 
farms and agricultural communes, and the spread 
of the coUectivist spirit from the cities and towns 
to the villages. 

As a result of the successful development of 
the Soviet farm by the tractor unit an agricultural 
trust has been formed for the efficient working of 
all the Soviet farms in the province of Perm. 
Comrade Ware, the he^d of the unit, has been 
offered a place on the governing board of this 
trust, which also includes representatives of the 
Workers' Aid, the provincial government of Perm 
and the Kisel-Kop miners. The tractor unit has 
met with the heartiest co-operation from the local 
Soviet authorities; and its work is looked on as 
one of the most hopeful signs of reconstruction in 
the Perm province. 

Only one thing is needed to make this demon- 
stration of American working class sympathy with 
the revolutionary workers of Russia a complete 
success. The unit went out equipped only with 
machinery for ploughing and plaming. It had 
no corresponding supply of binders, reapers and 



Pictures jrom the 
Province of Perm, 
where the American 
Tractor Unit is at 
work. 




Above, field ploughed by tractor sent by American 
workers through F. S. R.; below, the primitlTO wooden 
plough which it replaced. 
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harvesting madtinerj in l^eneral. Unless this 
machinery is suppKed from America part of Ae 
crop which was planted diis year will almost cer- 
tainly be lost; for it will require an enormous 
expenditure of labor power to harvest hundreds 
of thousands of bushels of rye with hand sicUes; 
and it is very unlikely that this labor power will 
be available for the Soviet farm. The peasants in 
the neighboihood will be busy with Aeir own 
crops. Under these circumstances, if the Kisel-Kop 
miners are to get the bread which has been pro- 
mised them, it is absolutely necessary diat the 
tractor unit receive a suficient quantity of binders, 
reapers and other agricultural machinery, to 
match their present oudSt of ploughs and planting 
machines. There is also a nc^ for ro^ scrapers, 
— as any one who has travelled the sixtv miles 
from Vereshchagino to the camp and back again 
can testify — and for sawmills, in view of the ex- 



tmaive buildnig operations frfiich are planned for 
next 3rear. No one who has not been there ean 
fully realize how the country has been stripped 
bare of the simplest and most e sse n tial articles by 
the imperialist war» die interventicHi and the blodc- 
ade, and how necessar y it is tor every unit of 
American workers to be equipped with all die 
essential tools and machinery, if eficient work is 
to be done. A piece of work that has been so well 
begun must not be allowed to fail for lade of Ae 
moderate amount of further support trfnch is need- 
ed to establish it on a firm basis. 

Given harvesting madiinery, sawmills and road- 
scrapers, everyone at the camp is confident that 
the farm willvflourish on a self-supporting bans 
for years to come. It will remain an OMurmg 
moirament to the practical Mp vriiich the class- 
conscious workers of America gave to their Rus- 
sian comrades m their hour of greitfest need. 



The Test of Time 



By J. G. O. 



npHE new Republic of Russia, bom in the pangs 
^ of war and revolution, has stood the severest 
tests ever inflicted by history upon a new nation. 
Blockade, economic isolation, political conspira- 
cies, both international and national, famine and 
pestilence and,*on top of it, slander and abuse- 
all of these obstacles failed to check the growth 
and development of the new Russian Republic. 

It is peculiar to watch how the enemies of Rus- 
sia have gone down in defeat one by one. First, 
the German war lords who ran over helpless and 
disarmed Russia in the beginning of 1918, were 
reduced themselves to misery and helplessness by 
the end of 1918. Then fell the overbearing Allies 
who dictated the shameless treaty of Versailles— 
a treaty which humiliated and dissected not only 
Germany, but also Russia, excluding her from all 
European and international politics and tddng 
away her territories. We do not want to m^sticm 
the famous buffer states carved out of Russia's liv- 
ing body, but we recall the giving away of Bassa- 
rabia to RoOmania and of me Far East to Japan 
by powers who did not own these lands. 

The evil spirits of Versailles have gone down 
with a crash one after another. Orlando, the Ita- 
lian Premier, stepped down first; he was followed 
by the terrible ^iger** Clemenceau, and later Bfr. 
Wils(ui joined the rai^ of the disabled politicians; 
it appears that oven Uoyd George had to snifender 
before he eould take Constantinople f^ Gfeat 
Britain* which he had pnmiaed to Raasia»^-4a 
tsarist RuMia, be ll itaMmbered. 

The inperialiitie Jap an es e are wi^drawing slow* 
Iv, but definitdy, dbttr troops of occ n nati e c frena 
the Far-Eaatem Rc»nhlic« and are followed oa 
thttr beds by the RusaiaB Red troope. While 
the Japanese toed— the Qdnese genoral Chang- 



Tzo-Lin is still attempting to organize the White 
forces in Manchuria against Russia, other Chinese 
generals are on most friendly terms widi 
Soviet Russia, and Wu-Pei-Fu seems willing to 
cooperate with the Red Army. The famous 
Russian peace-maker Adolph Joffe is being ac- 
claimed in China as the representative of the 
greatest power in Europe and Asia, a power whom 
all Asiatic nations regard as their true and staunch 
friend. 

The arch-enemies of Russia, France and Eng- 
land, are now fighting each other — one wearing 
the mask of the Turk and the other hiding in the 
Grefk horse. 

While the French are now opoiing Moslem 
Mosques in Paris to celebrate die return of the 
Turks to Europe, they are also not neglecting to 
send their emissaries to Moscow. And even loel- 
gians, so sore for the rrfusal of Moscow to pay 
off their dd>ta without any compensating benefits, 
are now urging the invitation of Germany and 
Russia to the reparations conference. These repa- 
rations confo^nces idiich had been meeting ever 
since Versailles in every watering place in Europe^ 
have now come to die conclusion that it is impoe- 
sible to collect dd)ts from debtors whom Aey do 
not want even to recogniie..... 

After the refusal of the Western Eutopeen na- 
tions to hdp out Rftssia widi credits for her le- 
babilitatiott» the Rnsaian P^I^ have been direwB 
en thrir own resources. They will have to get 

along as best they can with their two and a half 
billion pood harvest of diis year which constitutes 
only half of the normal pre-war crops. Russian 
bidustries are still running only from IQ per cent 
lo 20 per cent pre-war capacity. However* in i^ite 
of the fact that Russia may still have several mil- 
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lion people aaeding asoifllanctt to keep them from 
8t«rvalio« next winter^ the is nakiiig great strides 
on the wey to eceoomic recovery. Her reifaroads 
are rwaniag o» schediile tune though at half die 
speed of AmericaB railroada. The streets and 
housee of her cities are being repaired, sireet cars 
are already ruimiiig aad electric power stations 
are being put into operaftioD. Her coal mines are 
furnishing twice as much coal as they did a year 
ago, and the peat and lumber supfdy is ampk 
enough now lo protoct die pec^ from cold next 
winter. 

The 90 million population of farmers are now 
virtually the owners of their holdings, and they 
can freely sell dieir prochice in the open market 
after baring paid off die grain tax, whicb is very 
moderate indeed, being from 5 to 10 poods per 
dessiatin (from 1 to 2 bushels per acre) or about 
ten per cent of the crops/ Smaller shops and stores 
are being gradually opened in all cities of Russia. 

The new economic policy has forced Russia to 
resume banking. The State Bank has now branches 
and agencies in more than two score cities of 
Russia, and more are beins opened. Private 
mutual credit associations have already been 
chartered in several provinces. 

There are unmistakable signs of Russia's increas- 
ing purdiasing power. A casual visit to the city 
maricets and railroad stations shows that the farm- 
ers are offering for sale all kinds of produce, such 
as milk and butter, apples and potatoes, mush- 
rooms and pigs all kinds of grain and other food- 
stuffs. For the money received they buy in the 
city shops clothing, shoes, tools and hardware of 
all kinds, kitchen utensils, farm implements, books, 
and other things. Before the new economic policy, 
everybody tried to hide his goods. Now they are 
diaplayea freely and even perfumes and toilet 
soaps and other articles of luxury can be seen 
in shop windows. 

Russia's paper money while still very unstable 
is a whole lot better medium of exchange than, 
for instance, the German or the Austrian marL 
This year Russia knocked off four zeros from her 
millions and an American dollar was valued in 
June something like 350 rubles instead of the old 
3^ million. In September the same American 
dollar was quoted at 600 Russian rubles of the 
1922 issue. During that same period the German 
mark was quoted at 320 to tne dollar in June 
and at 1600 to the dollar in September. That is 
to say that while the Russian paper currency had 
depreciated twice, the German had fallen five 
times. It is the purpose of the Russian Government 
to bring the paper ruble near to the value of the 
gold ruble. The newly issued paper ducats (of 
one thousand ruble value) will be backed with 
25 per cent gold. The Soviet paner money is 
accepted in Russia without objection ny everybody. 

Whatever the future may have in store for Rus- 
sia she is able to face it with courage and confi- 
dence. 



Lenin to Russian Unions 

This letter was addressed by Lenin to the Fifth 
All-Russian Trade Union Congress. It has been 
reprinted in brief by other papers. The following, 
however, is the complete text: 

Dear Comrades: 

For the first time after my long illness I have the 
opportunity of addressing a congress if only in 
l^riting. Allow me, therefore, to restrict myself 
to expressing my wannest greetings and to say- 
ing a few words upon the situation and upon the 
tasks of our industries in our republic. 

We are in a very difficult situation, bec aftse we 
have no means for the replacement of stock, of 
machines, tools, buildings, etc., although this 
branch of industry, the so-called hea»y industry 
forms the foundation of Socialism. In the cap- 
italist state this stock is usually set up by means 
of credit No credit will be granted to us until 
we restore the property of the capitalists and of 
the land owners, and that we cannot and shall not 
do. There only remains to us the exceedingly diffi- 
cult and long way: to gradually accumulate sav- 
ings, to increase the taxes in order to be able to 
replace the destroyed railways, machines, build- 
ings, etc. Up to now we are the only state in which 
the toiling peasants are building up Socialism 
under the leadership of the workers and energetic- 
ally reject the leaaership of the capitalists, who 
under me cloak of all sorts of fine phrases about 
"democracy**, **freedom*', etc., in reality only c<mi- 
solidate the private property of the capitalists and 
landlords, and secure tne rule of a few rich who 
share the whole globe among themselves and who 
fight one another for the booty, for die opression 
of hundreds of millions and for the subjugation 
of all the \¥eaker and backward peoples. 

So long as we remain alone, the task of recon- 
structing our national economy presses extremely 
hard upon our shoulders. The greatest exertion of 
^^e energy of all peasants and all workers is neces- 
sary, and the improvement of our state apparatus 
which is still very poor, is necessary in order to 
better the condition of the workers and to rebuild, 
if only quite slowly, our industrial life, destroyed 
throQgh the imperialist and civil wars. 

Let every intelligent peasant and vrorker who 
despairs on account of the hard conditions of life, 
or on account of the extreme slowness in the de- 
velopment of our state, recollect the recent past, 
— the regime of the capitalist and the land owner. 
Such a recollection mil brinff back to him his 
desire to work. To increase and to better the work 
with all energy and from all sides— therein lies 
the only salvation of the workers* and peasants* 
power. 

With proletarian greetings 

V. VuANOV {Lenin), 
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IX^E direct attention to the report of the Investi- 
^^ gating Committee of Five on another page 
of this issue. The farthest reach of calumny and 
malice can hardly touch the integrity of the men 
who accepted our invitation to probe the charges 
against the Friends of Soviet Russia. The context 
of the r^ort, in its detailed, svstematic and utterly 
dispassionate disposition of tne questions investi- 
gated, is a clear index to the fitness of the Com- 
mittee for the task and the value of the report 

Upon its release to the public, such publications 
as the N. Y. Call and the /V. Y. Times ran over the 
story headlines to the effect that the F. S. R. had 
been "cleared^. Such, unquestionably, is the pur- 
port of the report as anyone mav determine by 
reading it. Only the Jewish Daily Forward^ in- 
spired by its hatred for Soviet Russia, having 
launched the unfounded charges, proceeded to mis- 
interpret the report as a ^^connrmation" of the 
charges. It is significant, however, that though 
it gave many columns to vituperative interpreta- 
tion, it did not dare to give the report itself, which 
surely would have enabled its readers to judge for 
themselves. 

With essential work to be done here for the 
rehabilitation of Russia, it is a crime that the 
energies of the organization should have been 
deliberately diverted by attacks. The Committee's 
statement constitutes a complete vindication. It 
is an answer to open lies and whispered insinua- 
tions. And now let us get on the job! There is work 
for every true friend of the Russian proletariat. The 
whole-hearted co-operation of every worker in 
America is wanted for a year of activities so mag- 
i^ificently successful that even last year's inspiring 
accomplishments will be outdone! 

Tlie Friends of Soviet Russia, in the work it 
has done since its inception and in the work 
planned for the immediate future, plays true to 



its name: Friends of Sovi^ Rusna. Rdief for 
the starving, tractors to work the country^s soil, 
American aid in the industrial upbuilding of the 
country have been among the expressions of that 
friendship. But — and it is a decisive ^ut" — these 
things not merely as ends in themselves bat as 
help in the creation of the first Socialist State by 

the working class of Russia. 

• • • 

npHE celebration of the Fifth Anniversary of die 
^ Soviet Republic takes place under different 
auspices than a year ago. Last year's celebration 
had the tone almost of a funeral ceremony. The 
Workers' Republic seemed near its death — die 
blow struck by the drought and the ensuing famine 
was more serious than all the combined attacks of 
national and international counter-revolution. Bat 
Soviet Russia, having become accustomed to suffer- 
ing after four years of incessant struggles, survived 
even this calamity, to the surprise of her friends 
and enemies alike. The present anniversary finds 
Sovi^ Russia stronger than ever in the course of 
the last five years. True, in order to reestablish its 
industry it has had to make certain concessions to 
the outside world. Yet we feel hopeful that it will 
not have to go too far in this respect Soviet Rus- 
sia, after five years of war, surrounded by enemies, 
denied credit, attacked on all sides, still remains 
the hope of the revolutionary workers of the world. 
All help extended to the country of the first pro- 
l^arian revolution is help rendered to the cause 
of working class emancipation. 

TN our previous issue, under the tide of Tfihilists, 
^ Old and. New", we printed a chapter of 
Stepniak's ^Underground Russia" — that epic of 
Russian revolutionary life of more than a genera- 
tion ago. In that chapter the great terrorist of 
the seventies dravrs a parallel between the purely 
individualist "Nihilist' of the sixties, the type for 
whose designation the word was coined by Tor- 
geniev, and the revolutionary type of the seventies 
and eighties whose couragous deeds had won him 
perennial fame and to whom misunderstanding had 
attached the name of his predecessor. The type of 
the sixties is for Stepniak the refined egotist, who 
seeks only his own nappiness and aspires to "in- 
dependence of mind and intelligent female com- 
pany." And Stepniak adds: 'These first two per- 
sons of the trinity of his ideal are finally within 
his reach. The third, an occupation in accordance 
with his tastes, is lacking, but as he is intelligent, 
and Russia is wanting in educated people, he will 
find it easily." The revolutionary, on the other 
hand, the intellectual of the seventies and eighties 
is a pure idealist who only "seeks the happiness 
of others." 

On its face this characterization seems strik- 
ing and convincing enough. Nevertheless it 
contains a deep untruth which the author, being 
himself one of the "seekers of happiness of others 
failed to realize. The line behveen egoism and 
altruism is unduly dra¥m. Had the Russian in- 
tellectual befo in a position to ''find easily an 
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occupation in accordance with his tastes", history 
would not have witnessed that tremendous move- 
ment in which hundreds of thousands of educated 
youths sacrificed themselves on the altar of the 
revolution. Exceptional individuals may be promp- 
ted to their activities by purely altruistic motives, 
but where idealism becomes a mass phenomenon 
as in the case of the Russian intelligentsia, more 
prosaic motives must be looked for. Were it other- 
wise, modem Russian history would force us to 
revalue our internationalist ideas and make of the 
Russian a kind of idealistic superman. 

The fact of the matter is that it was for the 
Russian intellectual not "easy to find an occupa- 
tion according to his tastes.** Absolutism does 
not give that opportunity to the intellectuaL It is 
exactly for this reason that the intelligensia as a 
class (not speaking of idealistic individwds) had 
undertaken the struggle against Tsarism. It 
was, under modified and more difficult circum- 
stances a repetition of the revolutionary struggle 
of the French and German intellectuals before ue 
Revolution of 1848. And in the same way as the 
French and German intellectual became a reaction- 
ary, or at best a moderate pink-yellow socialist 
after the establishment of bourgeois democracy — 
his ideal of freedom", so the Russian intellectual 
after the democratic Revolution of 1917 became 
a self-satisfied bourgeois similar to his Western- 
European prototype. With the outbreak of the 
proletarian November Revolution he openly joined 
the counter-revolution. His class interest was 
stronger than all his sentimental memories of his 
glorious struggles for bourgeois freedom*'. 
• • • 

A CCORDING to Associated Press reports of 
'^^ October 24, the Allied High Conmiissioners 
at Constantinople have dispatched an appeal to the 
Angora Government asking it to spare the lives 
of those Greek soldiers taken prisoner who were 
formerly Turkish subjects. Tnose prisoners are 
charged with high treason and face mass execution. 
The appeal of the High Commissioners is certainly 
very humane. But it is really a pity that the repre- 
sentatives of the Allies have been so late in their 
conversion to this gospel of forgiveness. Two years 
ago they would have had a similar opportunity to 
vindicate the principles of humanity and civiliza- 
tion. It was at the time of die Polish-Russian war 
in the fall of 1920 when the tide turned against the 
Red Army and the army of Pilsudski captured a 
great number of Polish subjects — ^Poles, Jews and 
Ukrainians — ^who had enlisted in the army of their 
Russian comrades and liberators. The prisoners 
were mercilessly executed and we did not read of 
any appeals adaressed by the Allies to their Polidi 
mercenaries. 

The Associated Press of the same date reports 
about the convention of the Fascist! quoting the 
following from a speech by their chief, Mussolini: 

**Democnic7 was QBefol during the nineteenth eentwr 
bat now it must be sabetitiited of raper-democracy which 
must create a new powerful political stmcture in closer 
harmony with national needs. 



Which in plain language means that ^'democratic'* 
stage-play has to make place for an unveiled dic- 
tatorship of the capitalists exercising their power 
directly through their army of labor-baiting thugs. 
This doctrine reminds one of a similar attitude of 
the Bolsheviks who, too, scouted the principles of 
'democracy" and to the open or hidden dictator- 
ship of the bourgeoisie opposed the dictatorship 
of the working class. But while the Bolsheviks are 
attacked as tyrants and usurpers, Mussolini and 
his armed ruffians are the beloved and admired 
darlings of the international bourgeoisie, and their 
challenge to the sacred principle of ^majority rule" 
is registered without any attempt at sanctimonious 

Srotest Well — ^it makes a lot of difference whose 
og is hit. 

• • • 

TN its conclusion concerning the charges brought 
'- against our editorial policy the Investigating 
Committee made the following^ statement: 

The conunittee finds that **Soyiet Russia** is pnblished 
openly «s an official organ, and believes that an official 
organ of this character is a V^21f^ expense. The cost to 
the organization is moderate. The policy of the magazine 
is not communist in the sense that is promotes the com- 
munist moTcment in the United States or political propa- 
ganda here or abroad. It is of course friendly to the 
Soviet Govemment of Russia, as would be expected of a 
publication owned by an organization calling itself ''The 
Friends of Soviet Russia**. It is natural and proper that 
such an organization should state its friendship for and 
approval of the working-class government of Russia. 

Replying to this statement Mr. Cahan of the 
Forward in the N. Y. Call of October 19, takes the 
position that by ^attacking the Forward and the 
N, y. Call and praising rival papers that take the 
Communist side of the argument" (we never 

E raised any Communist papers) ^^Soviet Russia,.., 
as been in fact partial to the Communists and 
prejudiced against die Socialists." 

Our magazine never claimed to be "impartial". 
It was always partial, not *^o the Communists", 
of course, but to the Soviet Republic, defending it 
against all attacks whether they came from the 
Times, the Jewish Daily Forward, the N. Y. Call, 
or the American Federatiordst. The Pilsudskis, 
Noskes, Kautskys, Chernovs, Gomperses and other 
arch-enemies of the Soviet Republic seem to enjoy 
the special favor of our critic, for he resents our 
attitude towards them as "attacks upon the Social- 
ist and labor movement", and he would probably 
expect that we should use their organs as our 
sources of information about Russian conditions 
instead of the International Press Correspondence 
and other agencies favorably inclined toward 
Soviet Russia. 



The Friends of Soviet Russia has announced the resigna- 
tion of Jacob W. Hartmann as treasurer of the organfaEa* 
tion. Dr. Hartmann was preparing to retire from his 
various activities in the service of the F. S. R. at the time 
the Jewi^ Daily Forward launched its attack upon the 
organisation. He consented at that time to retain his 
position unUl the Inreatigsting Coounittae of Five should 
have done its work. 

Allen S. Broms, who has been aetive in the work of 
the Friends of Soviet Russia sinee its inceptioii, is the 
new treasurer. 
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Report of the Investigating G>mmittee of Five 

TO THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

Redixing that the attacks on the F. S, R. were inspirtd by politUfd hatred^ thA oryoUMtion iewi^nMei at 
In999iigating Cammkiee which eoM have no peHtkat Has fn the co n troversy. Net even me aiUhou of the ongfn^ 
attack gutsiiam the integrity of the fm men. Roger N. Bdisdn heads ^ American OvU Liberties Ihdon. Norman 
M. Thomas^ formerly on The Nation and The World Tomanom editoviai 9ta§s^ ie nam with the League of Indus- 
trial Democracy. Robert Moras Lovett is one of the editors of The Nam Rajmbiia. Tlmot^ Beaiy it Fresideut 
of the Stationary Flremen^s Union. Walter NeUes is an attorney. 



In response to yoor request to inTestigate the charges 
suuie against 70W organiaatioB tlie undersigned com- 
mittee, appoialsd August 10^ haa eiamined every charge 
with Uie utmost care. We submit the IdUowing, dealing 
fully and frankly with all of the charge^ ia the hope 
that the actual facts will be entirely clear to every person 
interested in American relief for the Russian people. 

The Charges 

Charges of ir r eg u lari ty and extravagance in handling 
funds, and of the use of relief funds for ocmimunist pro- 
paganda were made publicly against the Friends of Soviet 
Russia in The Jewish Daily Forward, New York Gty, on 
July 26, August 1, August 4 and August 12. The. import- 
ant charges were made in the form of editorial articles. 
Others api;>eared as news items. They were followed by 
a repetition of essentially the same points in other papers. 
The standing of The Forward and its devotion to working- 
class interests gave them a weight too great to be ignored. 

The lengthy statements of the charges were boiled down 
by our committee and submitted to the ecfitor, Mr. Abraham 
Cahan. in the form we put them below. Mr. Cahan has 
politely declined to deal with the committee in any way, 
on the ground that while he does not doubt its integrity, 
it was appointed by the organization against which the 
charges are brought. The committee issued through The 
New York Call and The Forward a public invitation to 
any one to submit other charges, but none has been re- 
ceived. It is fair to assume, therefore, that the charges 
we deal with here include everything essential that can 
be aUeged against the management of the Friends of 
Soviet Russia. 

The committee has gone into even the most unimportant 
of the charges with great care because of the importance 
of Russian relief work, and the seriousness of the charge 
that money collected for famine relief has been diverted 
to political agitation. The committee has not been moved 
by any factional or political interest whatever. None of 
its members belongs to the Workers* Party. Only one of 
its five members has been a member of the Socialist Party. 
One is a trade union officiaL The others are not identified 
with anv political or labor group. The committee ap- 
proached its examination without prejudice of any sort, 
and with the sole object of getting at the truth and 
stating it. What we state are facts, not our opinions. 

The committee knows that its method of appointment 
and its work are opposed by those who made the charges 
against the Friends of Soviet Russia. The reason for that 
opposition is that the oonmiittee is appointed by the very 
body against whom the charges are made, and not by 
its critics. The membera of the conmiittee agree that H 
perhaps would have been better to permit a ivSl investiga- 
tion by a eonunittee indepsondently appointed, but on the 
other hand, we appreciate the reasons which prompted 
the Friends of Soviet Russia to get away from what they 
regard as factional political conflict. The good faith of 
the organization is erident in the fact that practically all 
of the committee are opposed to the political practices of 
the Russian Soviet Government and to most of die com- 
munist tactics in the United States. Insofar as the charges 
involve the Friends of Soviet Russia in American com* 
munist politics the committee would be as vigrout in 
condemning the organisation as those who brought the 
charges. 

We secured these facts from an examination of ^e 
certified audit of the Friends of Soviet Russia, checked 



by an independent examination by Mr. Stuart Chaae of 
the Labor Bureau, Ino, a certified public accountant. For 
facts not proven by the figures we corresponded (firectly 
with the persona or onpniatioaa involved. We have also 
examined the files of ''Sofviet Russia** and have statcmeBts 
from Dr. Jacob W. Haitmann, the Treasurer, cm points 
not otherwise coTcred. 

We give herewith eaeh charge and the facts about iL. 
The charges appear iu three groups: 

1. Relating to dia use of funds for commuaist propaganda. 

2. Extravagance. 

3. Irregulartties. 

i. Charges relating to the Use of Funds fw Commmmitt 
Propaganda. 

1. It is charged that the Friends of Soviet Russia are 
using funds eollected for rdief, for the uiaintenanoe of 
an official organ, *^viet Russia**, which is in fact a 
communist paper. 

''Soviet Russia** has been pubBriied every two weeks 
since January 31, 1922 as the official organ of the Friends 
of Soviet Russia. Befoie that time die magazine wms 
published independently. The Friends of Soviet Rusaia 
at first published its reports in bulletin form at consider- 
able expense, and took over the magazine in the belief 
that an official organ, appearing legularly, would furnidi 
a better means of rea<ming aU contributon and othera 
interested in this work, and at relatively less expense for 
the results achieved. 

The total cost to the Friends of Soviet Russia for tfie 
eight months up to May 31, during which they published 
the magazine was $7600 for fifteen issues, which makes 
the cost of each issue to the organiaation a fit^ over 
$500. Of the total expense of die nsagaztne the organiza- 
tion bean less than half (40%). Subscriptioiia uad 
dealere* sales make up the rest. 

CONCLUSION. The eomanittoe finds thai ''Soviet 
Russia* is published openly as an oficial organ, and 
believes Aat an otidal organ of this character is a proper 
expense. The cost to the organization is moderate. The 
policy of the magazine is not communist At the sense that 
it promotes the communist movement in the United Statee 
or political propaganda here or abroad. It is of course 
frimdly to the Soviet Government of Russia^ as would 
be expected of a publication owned by an organization 
calling itself '*The Friends of Soviet RussitT. It is na^pti 
and proper that such an organisation ^undd state Us 
friendship for and approval of the working'-elass govert^ 
nuut of Russia. 

2. It is charged that the Friends of Soriet Russia 
virtually subsidized communist papera through advertiaing. 

The Committee has been furnished with a list el aD 
papers in which the organization has carried paid adver- 
tisements, together with the amounts and dates of pay- 
ments. The total amount spent for advertising in periixS- 
cals up to June SO is $16,719.63, which seems to the 
committee a moderate amount as related to other «z- 
penditnres. That covered a period of 11 months and 
averaged, therefore, tl519J6 a month. It is obvious that 
that is not enough, even at best, to snbsidiae more than 
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a lew small papers. As a matter of fact it was distributed 
oiec 27 papers^ of vhich 14 were poblished ia Eaglisb and 
13 in fbreian languages. Out of 27 papers in mich tbe 
adyertisements appeared 6 are liberal, leligioas or labor 
periodicals without political connections, 4 are socialist 
and 11 are communist or haw commanist tandenc i es. By 
that we do not necessarily mean that they are official 
organs of the Cemmunisft Party, but that their obvious 
political and economic bias is communist. The poUtics 
of 6 small loreign-languaga papers have not been ascer> 
taincd by the eommittee. 

JadfiBg by tha nwmb^K of eetmnnl^ P«P«n in tUa 
list it wouki appear thai an andua piopertiao of the adver- 
tising had gone to them, hat an eismiiiation of tha cost 
of advertising in the various papers shows that they 
received less then |S,000 el the talal of ahaosl $17,000 
spent in sdvertising. The largest amaums went to the non- 
political liberal, labor and religions perio^cala printed in 
F.nglUK- The largest aaMunt paid to any one of the 
communist papers was $1,1^.90 paid to a daily, which 
is of ooune s small ameant for adveitisiag in a dsOy paper. 

CONCLUSION, h semns $& iki caniaMttsa mUartd that 
the Friends of Soviet Rustia shoM hnoe distribmted its 
advertising as it Acs, m view of the people whom it is 
endeavoring to reach with its wpetd for funds^ The 
organisation considered that the liberals and the radical 
working-doss groups were those most likely to help, and 
placed their advertising according. The committee does 
not know what discriminations wwj have been made among 
the forsign^anguage papers, but Aey are unimportant. 
It is perfectly clear that no communist paper was sub" 
sidixed by advertising and that the communist press as a 
whole received but a small and proportionate share of 
the total amount spent in advertising, 

3. It is charged thst the agents of the Friends of 
Soriet Russia engaged in communist or Workers' Party 
activities while on speaking or organising trips paid for 
in the interests of famine relief. 

The committee has secured a complete list of the or- 
ganisers for the Friends of Soriet Russia. It comprises 
forty-one names. Moot of the persons on the list are 
members of the Workers* Party or are known as sympathis- 
ers. This, by the way, is also true of the ex ecu tive and 
adrisory committees of the Friends of Soriet Russia. The 
organisation is frank to admit that it is pro-seriet and 
that iu actirities are carried on by those who politicatty 
share in general the riews of the present government in 
Russia. This fact in itself would not be cause for any 
charge against the organization. Such persons could 
properly collect funds for famine relief without any poli- 
tical significance whatever. What is diarged is that they 
used their connections with the Workers* Party to promote 
the interests of that party, and presumably also the under- 
ground pnmaganda. Our inquiry of Dr. Hartmans en 
this point hrings the reply that any organisers were at 
liberty to engage in political work in their ^'free time**, 
after discharging all their functions as eoiployeee. Dr. 
Hartmana aiaintains that the organiaatioa naa no ri^ 
to interfere with their personal Kberly in that respect if 
they render full serrioe to the organiastion in die worit 
for which they are paid. Workers who were not succsei 
ful hi laisiag funds for famine relief were promptly dis- 
charged. 

There is no evidence offered to show that any one of 
the organizers of the Friends of Soriet Rusria did not 
faithfuUy discharge his duties in coDecting funds for 
famine relief and in turning in afi such funds to the 
organization. There is no eridence that any one of 
them diverted such funds eolleoted for famine relief to 
political pvvpoees. It ia dear, as Dr. Hsrtmann suggests, 
that organizers for the Friends of Soriet Russia did engage 
in Workers* Psrty actirities in what he calls their **free 
tiaw**. Being partssaaa^ thera nece s s ari ly has been this 
eeaiwAem betwasn a disinterested afMial work for relief 
abroad and tha prgmotisis of a folitieal program in this 
coantry. Indeai. Dr. HartflMMia statea that "if il had aot 



been for tha active coopeiatieB of the membera of tha 
Workers* Party in tha coUectioa of funds for the Friends 
of Soviet Russia it ia very probable that the sam cottectad 
would have sggregated far less than tha present figure— > 
about I7S0.00Q.** 

The confusion which haa lesohed from appohning 
leaders in the Workers* Party as organiaera for the Frienda 
of Soriet Russia, and from allowing organizers to engage 
in political actirities, seems to the conunittee chiefly 
ren>onsibIe for the charges. We do not see how similar 
difficulties can be avoided in the future as long as this 
condition obtains. We suggest that the Friends of Soriet 
Russia in the future prohibit its representatives from 
engaging ia political actirities while employed by the 
organization, and that it make a public dedaration of 
such a change in policy. This will interfere with the 
personal freedom of some representatives, but it is the 
oalv remedy for the imfortunate confusion of political 
and relief functions. 

Under this head a speci&c charge was ssade in sa artide 
in The Forward that certain agenta of tha Friends of 
Soviet Russia in Canada worked among tha ooal mhiers 
in the interest of the Workers* Party and against the 
One Big Union. The committee axamiaed the ceirespond- 
enco Qoaceming this and other matters wUdi pused 
between the Toronto office of the Frienda of Soviet Kussia 
and the Winnipeg Central Labor Council of tha One Big 
Union, and has recdved a detailed statement from the 
Secretary of that CounciL The agent charged with en* 
gaging in Workers* Psrty actirities has not denied them 
and in riew of the policy of the Friends of Soriet Russia 
they may well be true. The substance of the charges 
in Canada, however, concerns local difficulties between 
Russian famine relief bodies in Winnipeg. They are based 
upon the political actirities of representatives of the 
Friends of Soriet Russia in their ''free time**, and ap- 
parently undertaken solely on thdr personal responsibility. 

CONCLUSION,— The above constitute the specific 
charges against the Friends of Soviet Russia on the ground of 
a diversion of money and effort to communist propaganda. 
The facts about each have been stated. In general the 
committee finds that the charges are not borne out by 
the facts, although it is perfectty dear to any one who 
looks at the letterhead of the Friends of Soidet Russia 
that it is promsoviet and controlled by members of the 
Worker^ Party. But it must be remembered Mot the 
. organisation is committed by its very name to the Soviet 
regime in Russia, The nature of the Friends of Soviet 
Russia has been so dear all along that any one who 
objected to giving to an organisation friendly to the RuS" 
sian Government could easily have gotten the facts. Those 
who gave should not now criticize its motives. Its work has 
been conducted with real and singlt'mhded devotion to 
the cause of famine reRef. 

II, Charges of Extravagance. 

I. It Is charged that the reports published by the 
Friends of Soriet Russia do not show the accounts of 
the two hundred or more branches, while giving the im- 
pression that the National Office expenses indude the 
{ucpenses of branches as wdl. 

The finandal reports published In ''Soriet Russia*" dear- 
ly stato that they are for the national organization. The 
only expenses of the branches carried by the National 
Office are those concerning publicity. The committee 
does not find that the reports give the impression that 
the expenses of the brancbBs are induded. Each branch, 
as is customary with national organizations, keeps its own 
accounts, forwarding to the National Offioe the funds 
collected, less expenses. With more than two hundred 
local branches, most of tbcoi coaductod by vabmteers^ It 
Is inorifiabla that they should ha aMuiaged according to 
varying staadarda-^sooM well and some badly. No national 
organization can control the conduct of so many branches. 
There aiay have been icragulariliesw There mkj even 
have been ia soma hMtancas a divatsian af fanda for 
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other than famine lelief. We find no charges or eridence 
to serre as a basia for inyestigating any particular 
branches. The National OflBce has made erery possible 
effort to secnre a businesslike handling of money by 
local branches and has secured commendaJile results, par- 
ticularly when it is considered that many of the branches 
are in the hands of untrained workers speaking Tarious 
languages. 

2. Attention is called to very large expenditures for 
the tenth month of the published reports, dated May 31, 
1922, as compared with the preceding nine months. 

The charge is made that the monthly expenses increased 
from $8500 to $26000 for May. As a matter of fact the ac- 
counts do show that there was an increase in ordinary ex- 
penditures during the month, due to advertising in more 
costly papers, to the inclusion of some back expenses and 
to an increase in office wages and the employment of ad- 
dressers for a drire to purchase tools and machinery for 
Russia. But the chief reason for the heavy expenses in May 
was due to an item of I9S00 for ^federated, international 
and Russian conference expenses**. This is a large expendi- 
ture and as described under that heading carried no specific 
explanation. The organization was not prepared to explain 
it at the time because $7500 of it was a fee to Frank P. 
Walsh for a confidential trip to Russia in the interest 
of the future work of the organization. That fee, under 
the circumstances, was very moderate. The other $2000 
was for participation in relief conferences abroad. 

The criticism of the Friends of Soviet Russia for the 
financial statement of this month was perhaps not un- 
natural in view of the exceptional circumstances which 
gave rise to them. They have since been fully explained 
in public statements and to this committee. 

3. Attention is called to an abnormal increase in tele- 
phone expenses, to a discrepancy in expenditures for law- 
yer and oail and in two items dealing with *HnformatioD 
servtce** and "envelopes and wrappers*". 

The increase in telephone expenses was due to the 
installation of a switchi>oard. The discrepancies in the 
expenditures for lawyer and bail is due to a bookkeeping 
procedure which shows expenditure for bail through a 
lawyer, the bail being later refunded. The figures were 
perhaps not clear to any one who did not understand the 
transaction. The discrepancy in the 'information service*" 
and the **envelopes and ¥rrappers** accounts was due entire- 
ly to a transposition of figures through a typopaphieal 
error which was perfectly clear on comparing the April 
and May reports. 

CONCLUSION. The charges of extravagance mso» 
far as they are specifically made, are not borne out by an 
examination of the facts. The committee went further, how* 
ever, than the charges, in order to find out how much it is 
costing the Friends of Soviet Russia to raise their famine 
funds. We were 'anxious to fmd out how much of every 
dollar contributed in the United States got to the famine 
sufferers in Russia. We not onlr had an antdysis made 
of the books of the organization but compared ihe figures 
with other Russian relief organixations. It appears from 
this examination that an average of about 20c to 25c on 
every dollar has gone .to the overhead expenses of raising 
the money and shipping the food. This covers the whole 
period. At times the expenses ran a Utde over 2Sc on the 
dollar. For a new organization undertaking an emergency 
campaign this percentage is not high, and it is not high 
compared with other Russian relief organizations. If the 
contributions of clothing were taken into consideration the 
percentage would be considerably less.* 

HI. Irregularities. 

1. It is charged that no explanation is given as to the 
personnel of The American Federated Russian Famine Re- 
lief G>ramittee to whom money was given for the purchase 



^Including a moderate evaluation of clothing, the 
'overhead^ expenses are reduced to about 14 per centd — Ed, 



of foodstuffs, nor was any explanation given as to the 
methods of this committee in making its purchases. It is 
also charged that only a small pait of the money sent to 
Russia is definitely reported. 

The American Federated Russian Famine Relief Com- 
mittee is a purchasing agency which was designed par- 
ticularly to meet the criticism that the Friends of Soviet 
Russia was not representative enough of all the working- 
class interests in the United States. Its controlling com- 
mittee was therefore chosen from quite different groups. 
The eonunittee has, however, not functioned actively and 
its chief use has been to furnish an office as a purchas- 
ing agency for goods for Russia. A separate purchasing 
agency was necessary in any case. The original plan of 
the committee to have a more representative committee 
did not work out because of lack of interest on the part 
of groups outside of the Friends of Soviet Russia. The 
personnel of the committee appears on the letterheads 
which were available at any time to any inquirer. 

More important is the financial report of the Federated 
Committee which has been set forth in a ftdly audited 
statement, reporting all moneys received and aD expendi- 
tures made for food and clothing. Mr. Stuart Chase, who 
examined the accounts for the committee, says: 'The final 
disposition of relief moneys seems to be adequately set 
forth." 

2. It is stated that the National Information Bureau 
of 1 Madison Avenue, New York Qty, an organization 
which endorses organizations making public appeals, did 
not endorse the ousiness practices of the Friends of 
Soviet Russia, and that the Friends of Soviet Russia alone 
among Russian relief organizations did not participate 
in their investigation of all the Russian relief work by a 
committee sent to Russia. 

The National Information Bureau writes us that they 
did not endorse the Friends of Soviet Russia for two 
reasons: first, because at the time the request came for 
endorsement no audited statement of the Federated Com- 
mittee mentioned above was submitted; secondly, because 
of the political nature of the appeal made by the Friends 
of Soviet Russia, — referring of course to their partisanship 
of the Soviet Government. 

The Bureau states that the Friends of Soviet Russia 
were given an opportunity to join in the investigation of 
, relief work, but declined to do so on the ground that they 
woidd not participate in the efforts of an organization 
which refused to endorse them. These facts speak for 
themselves. 

3. It is charged that Dr. Jacob W. Hartmann, Treasurer 
of the Friends of Soviet Russia, made misstatements as 
to the manner of transmission of relief funds to Berlin. 

The specific charge is that Dr. Hartmann stated to a 
Forward reporter that the organization had stopped sending 
money to Berlin, and that he thereafter reported upward 
of $50,000 as **in process of transmission to Berlin**. Both 
statements are correct. The organization had stopped send- 
ing the money, but $50,000 was on the way at the time 
the statement was made. An examination of the accounU 
fails to show any misstatement. The published financial 
statement, compared with the charges made, shows that 
there was no discrepancy or mistake made, and that any 
misunderstanding was due to a failure to read the trans- 
actions intelligently. Mr. Stuart Chase reports to the 
committee that "statements as to the transmission of funds 
to Berlin are clear and in accord with the books.** 

4. It is charged that agents of the Friends of Soviet 
Russia in Canada in some instances collected funds with- 
out giving receipts. 

We have seen the eorrespondenee and statements on 
which these statemenu in a Canadian newspaper were 
based, and while they are specific enough, evidence to 
prove them is lacking. The amounts i&vohed were amall 
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5. It 18 stated that the name of Mr. Morris Berman was 
used as a member of the Executive Committee of the 

Friends of Soviet Russia without his permission. 

I, 

The fact is that Mr. Herman's nam^ vras used not on 
the committee of the Friends of Soviet Russia, but on the 
Federated Committee as a representative of The New York 
CalL Mr. Berman denies that he gave permission to have 
his name used and the organization is unable to produce 
any evidence that he did. This is a kind of carelessness 
all too common in organization work. It is obviously 
not due to anything more than carelessness. 

6. It is charged that assets of $4500 invested in fur- 
niture and books for sale appear without correspond- 
ing expenditures. 

This charge is due to a misunderstanding of book- 
keeping. Stuart Chase comments as follows: ''Whoever 
made it is utterly unacquainted with the most elementaiy 
principles of bookkeeping.** It is obviously not worth 
attention in detail. 

7. Although no specific charge was made, some ques- 
tion has been raised as to the manner in which the Friends 
of Soviet Russia has banked its funds. 

According to Mr. Stuart Chase some of the methods fol- 
lowed in the early months of the organization were care- 
less and complicated, but there is no evidence of the mis- 
handling of any funds. No question has been raised as 
to the diversion of any funds to other than relief purposes 
through any banking methods. It is merely a question 
of system. 

CONCLUSION. The charges of irregularities are, as the 
facts above show, due to misunderstmdings of the com- 
plicated business of the organization and have no basis 
in fact. The committee is convinced that the business 
practices of the organization are considerably above the 
average, and that not as much ground for criticism can 
be found as with the average organization making public 
appeals for funds. Mr. Chase, in commenting on tht 
methods of auditing and reporting, says, "I would like 
to state that Mr. Wood's published reports dealing with 
the finances of the Friends of Soviet Russia have set a 
new high level in the technique of report writing. I know 
of no other charitable or relief organization the country 
over which is furnished with statements of a like character 
and excellence.** 

The committee was impressed with the soundness of 
Mr. Chase's observation after going over the reports in 
"Soviet RussicT, and having in mind the reports of most 
such organizations. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION 

The committee regards the charges against the Friends 
of Soviet Russia as the product of the unfortunate con- 
flicts in radical working-class movements throughout the 
world. When men are moved by factional interests it is 
difficult for them to see clearly even the good work of their 
opponents. Their feeling is frequently more bitter and 
their prejudices more profound than against their com- 
mon enemies. While none of the members of the committee 
has any factional interest in these conflicts, they believe 
that such conflicts have played a large part in promoting 
these charges against the Friends of Soviet Russia, which 
is naturally open to attack on political grounds because of 
its partisanship for the Soviet Government and its identifi- 
cation with the Workers* Party, unofficial and indefinite, 
to be sure, but none the less real. We recommend that 
the organization minimize the difficulties of that connec- 
tion by prohibiting its agents from engaging in political 
activities. 

It is clear that the organization has conducted an 
effective campaign for relief funds, raising over three 
quarters of a million dollars at a reasonable cost. It has 
raised it in quarters where no other agency would be 
likely to meet with success. It has harnessed the enthusi- 



asm and zeal of hundreds of workers determined to relieve 
the terrible conditions of distress among their comrades 
in Russia. We have no evidence of the diversion of funds 
into other channels. There was no showing of extrava- 
gance or of irregularities which offer any ground for real 
criticism. We attach a summary statement of the import- 
ant figures, showing the money raised and spent.* 

The committee regrets the length of this report, but 
regards the importance of dealing fully with the charges 
as too great to omit any essential fact, in the belief that 
those who really care to get the truth will welcome it. 

We can only hope that this statement, made impartiaUy 
by men who have no interest whatever in the fortunes of 
the organization nor of those who have made charges 
against it, may result in clearing the atmosphere for con- 
tinued service to a people not yet recovered from the ter- 
rible scourge of famine and the chaos of war. 

Mr. Walter Nelles, who was appointed a member of this 
investigating committee, does not sign the report because 
he feels that it would be improper to subscribe to the 
conclusions, in view of the fact that one of his law partners 
has recently been employed as counsel by the Friends of 
Soviet Russia. He has examined the material and sub- 
scribed to all of the findings of fact. 

(Signed) ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 
TIMOTHY HEALY 
NORMAN M. THOMAS 
ROGER N. BALDWIN, Chairman. 



MR. CAHAN LOSES HIS TEMPER 

Following the release of the above report to the public, 
Abraham Cahan, editor of the Jevrish Daily Forward, and 
author of the charges, indulged in a public exhibition of 
bad temper. He devoted many columns to vituperation 
directed against the committee, its report and the organ- 
ization. He mutilated passages in a way that completely 
distorted the meaning of the report. But he found no 
space for the report itself, although that would have been 
a conclusive test of what the investigators did or did not 
say. 

In answer to Mr. Cahan, Roger Baldwin, as chairman 
of the committee, issued a short statement. It read in 
part as follows: 

**The members of the investigating committee appointed 
by the Friends of Soviet Russia have read with consider- 
able surprise Mr. Abraham Cahan's attack upon their 
report. Mr. Cahan, we understand, published this attack 
in his paper. The Forward, without publishing the report 
itself, which seems to us obviously unfair both to the 
committee and to his readers. We think the report itself 
is the best answer to Mr. Cahan's interpretation of it. 

**It would be improper for this committee to enter into 
any political controversy with Mr. Cahan or anyone else. 
But the chairman, in consultation with the other members, 
is authorized to say in the interest of a fair understanding 
of the exact facts that Mr. Cahan's strictures are beside 
the point and obiviously dictated more by partisan feeling 
and political considerations than an interest in famine 
relief. No such display of feeling as he voices could be 
based upon a disinterested examination of the facts." 

•The statement referred to being merely a resum6 of 
statements printed at length in previous issues, it has been 
thought unnecessary to give it again. 
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The Engineer in Soviet Russia 



By Friedrich 

We reprint tfUs sketch from the Berlin ''Rote Fahne**. It is written from one of the SouA Russian 
industrial centers by a correspondent of the publication now traveling through Ruuia. 



A "RED MANAGER," a worker without techm- 
'**' cal school educaticm at the head of crory 
large Russian enterprise! On reading this, a bour- 
geois engineer in any country whatever will begin- 
to tear his hair and exclaim, *^What a fine state of 
affairs that must be! How can Jim, the fireman 
from the boiler room, know anything about a 
Martin furnace?" But the facts are the best 
answer. 

Naturally, only the most capable workers are 
put into such high positions — and at present every- 
where there is a class-conscious projetarian at the 
head of each enterprise. The workers are his com^ 
rades, not his slaves; and the **spets" (the engin- 
eers and technicians) are under his control. 

What do the engineers in Russia say to this? 
How do they work under the new management? 

Here in Yenakievo are located the Petrov State 
Works, which are connected with the Southern 
Trust Before the war 9,000 workers were em- 
ployed at this plant; today there are 6,000. The 
technical management is in the hands of the en- 
gineer Makarenko, and second to him stands 
Finner, engineer in machine construction, — the 
names are mentioned merely to forestall a denial 
of the facts by bouregois litterateurs. While we 
were going through the plant with them, they 
made the following statements: 

**How does production stand now? About 25 
to 35 per cent in comparison with production be- 
fore the war. Only one of the five blast furnaces 
is in operation today; of the four Martin furnaces 
only two are working. However, conditions have 
improved during the past few months and produc- 
tivity is increasing. 

"What are the difficulties? We should have 
more bread for the workers, but above all machin- 
ery is lacking. Our gas motors are thirty yeaia 
old and can be run at only 40 per cent of their' 
real capacity. The same is true of the electric 
motors. The boiler room has also been out of 
date for a long time. Moreover, we need highly 
skilled workers: boilermakers, smiths, locksmiths, 
lathe hands, all of the first class. 

"Are we engineers hampered in any way in 
our technical plans? Quite the contrary! We are 
cooperating excellently with the worker-managers, 
just as well as with any other worker. They are 
assisting us in every respect. If conditions are 
bad in many ways, it is not the fault of the workers. 

^What is the real trouble? It is the result of the 
war and the blockade: the old machines have been 
worn out and new ones have not been imported. 
The November Revolution had nothing to do with 
the impairment of the establishment; the civil 



war with Denikin and the White bands did die 
damage. This place, Yenakievo, changed hands 
fifteen times between die Reds and the Wbites. Not 
only was there bombardment, but the Whites want- 
only destroyed the machinery, tore up the rails 
and blew up the buildings. Everything had to be 
reconstructed at great pains. And only since re- 
cently can we really speak of an actual resump- 
tion of work. 

*'How have the communists behaved in this 
matter? We are not communists, but we know — 
and every one else knows it, too, whether he be a 
communist or not — that the communists have been 
doing constructive work everywhere and intend to 
continue it everywhere. True, there are obstacles 
to their intentions, such as lack of material, lad^ 
of skilled labor, etc. We are on very good terms 
with the communists. If only new possibilities for 
further development would appear, such as a good 
harvest, more bread for the workers, increased 
demand, new machinery, the communists would 
help us out in every way." 

In fact, every worker confirms that he is mutk 
satisfied with tiie work and the attitude of both 
engineers. The position of these two engineers 
may be compared with that of the officers whom 
the Red Army has taken over from the tsar's 
army: Hiey have changed their minds. They know 
that the important thing is not a high profit, but 
the highest possible prodacti<m. Their entire en- 
ergy is given to the establishment, and they are 
happy to witness its growth. 

True, there is also the other kind of engineer 
in Russia. These are the "old ones" who do not 
want to have anything to do with the *l>olshevist 
youngsters". In their innermost soul they despise 
the proletarian power. They all wail over the pro- 
visions for the protection of labor. These en- 
gineers put in their eight hours mechanically and 
in general display no real interest in anything. 
They are mora fitted to play the part of supervisors 
than' to concern themselves with new tedmical 
methods. 

Both kinds of engineers are today still found 
side by side, but their attitude towards each other 
is hostile. The ones have made themselves at 
home and are laboring hand in hand vrith the 
workers in the plante; as to the others, the prole- 
tariat will tolerate their presence only so long as 
they are absolutely necessary. There is a sufficient 
number of technical schools in which younger 
men, all of them workers, are being equipped with 
the knowledge an engineer must have. Witiiin a 
few years these new forces will push aside the "old" 
engineers. 
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Russian Peasant Products to Aid Orphans 



The Friends of Soviel Russia has received a 
large assortment of interesting products of Russian 
handicraft: 260 cases in all, containing about 
50,000 separate articles in about 200 varieties. 
Tlie selection of products in wood and doth and 
bone, with its primitive colors and the aura of 




Many cities in the United States will have the 
opportunity to see these peasant products, as it is 
the plan of the organization to encourage Thanks- 
giving Day bazaars wherever possible, with these 
objects as nuclei, and the funds netted to go for 
Russian orphans. F. S. R. secretaries have been 
advised to proceed with the ar- 
rangement of such bazaars, in- 
forming the national office as 
to the amount of Russian 
material they can use. 

In transmitting the ship- 
ments to America, an accom- 
panying message expresses the 
gratitude of Russia for the re- 
lief provided by the workers 
here through the Friends of 
Soviet Russia. It is no more 
than fitting that art products 
sent in such a spirit should be 
used in connection with Thanks- 
giving Day undertakings. 

A protracted bazaar is 
planned in New York, too, to 
be handled by the New York 



romance that attaches to handi- 
work from distant places, is aiS 
engaging sight. There are trays 
and bowls and boxes and toys 
elborately carved and richly 
painted by hand, each bearing 
the imprint of originality. 
There are dolls and colorful 
fabrics and innumerable little 
novelties fashioned by peasants 
in the Soviet Republic. 

The toys and other articles, 
some of which are reproduced 
on this page, have an interest 
attached to them over and 
above their visible artistic 
value. Many of them were 
made in the famine district 
during tiie terrible year jusl 
past. They have been sent especially to the F. S. R. 
by the artisans as an expression of thankfulness 
for food that has arrived from American workers. 

Different towns specialize in specific kinds of 
toys. Sons and daughters acquire the knack from 
their parents, from generation to generation. They 
have in this manner developed a degree of skill 
that makes us of the machine countries marvel. 
Two objects, let us say boxes, may look alike, in 
color and size and carvings. Yet, when the lid 
of one is tried onto the body of die other it is 
instantly apparent from the variations that the 
work has been done by hand. 




local. Theatrical entertainment and other unique 
features will make it an event that will be re- 
membered long. Those who have caught a glimpse 
of the collection are looking forward impatiently 
to the big display. It is guaranteed to make 
Russians homesick and to give everybody else 
the "wanderlust". 



ART TREASURES IN RUSSIA 
An interesting study of "Art Treasures under 
thaBolsheviki" by Francois Boucher will be among 
the leading articles in the next issue of Soviet 
Russia. 
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An Invitation Accepted 

The RuMian-American Indastrial Corporadon, 
organized by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, extended an invitation to the Frienda 
of Soviet Russia to co-operate in the sale of stock. 
The letter of invitation was ^ven in full on the 
back page of the last issue. The letter of accept- 
ance is printed below. It shows clearly that both 
organizations are agreed as to the pressing need 
for immediate industrial aid to Russia. It also 
recounts the reasons why the F. S. R. joins the 
established enterprise instead of starting an inde- 
pendent corporation at this time. 

The Russian-American Industrial Corporation, 
31 Union Square, New York Qty. 

Greetings! 

Receipt of joor communication of October 10th, inrit- 
ing our aid and cooperation in your project to secure the 
aid and the interest of American workers for the economic 
reconstruction of Soviet Russia, is hereby acknowledged. 

We enthusiastically accept this invitation and promise 
you our best and most earnest efforts in the campaign 
you now have under way to sell one million dollars* 
worth of stock for the laudable purpose of Russia's re- 
generation. 

That donations of food cannot permanently solve the 
economic distress of this first Workers' Republic is ad- 
mitted, and yet we feel it our duty to answer the call 
for food and clothes and medicaments for the tens of 
thousands of Russia's orphans robbed of their parents by 
the serious famine of last winter. This call, just received 
by us, we feel sure will touch the hearts o( all sympa- 
thetic Americans. 

However, assisting in economic reconstruction does mean 
permanent and lasting relief. Having realized this from 
the very start of our work, not only did we send to Soviet 
Russja the agricultural unit of twenty-one tractors and 
accessories referred to by you in your letter, but the Inter- 
national Workers' Relief G>mmittee, at its Third World 
G>ngress last July, organized an International Workers' 
Corporation in Berlin which, upon a program similar to 
yours, is now interesting the workers of all countries in 
aiding Soviet Russia fundamentally by helping in the 
restoration of its economic life. 

This International Corporation is now floating a workers* 
loan of three million dollars, interest at five per cent, 
repayment in gold being guaranteed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Russia. The Friends of Soviet Russia is or- 
ganically affiliated with the International Workers' Relief 
Committee and is therefore vitally interested in the suc- 
cess of the loan. A cablegram received recently from 
the International Corporation reads in part: **Soviet Gov- 
ernment offers International Workers' Relief Committee 
reconstruction of steel industry with coal and iron con- 
cessions. Large capital necessary. Coalition of workers' 
relief organizations under International Workers* Relief 
Committee essential. This new decision of the Soviet 
Government an unparalled opportunity." 

The national executive conmiittee of the Friends of 
Soviet Russia has decided not to distract attention from your 
splendid efforts by injecting, at this time, the project 
of the International Workers* Corporation. But our or- 
ganization sincerely hopes that at a very early date such 
unity of your project and our projects may be effected as 
will make it possible for us jointly to offer to all American 
workers' organizations and sympathizers the privilege of 
participating in one gigantic undertaking for the economic 
reconstruction of Soviet Russia. 

Until such unity of effort is attained, we shall give 
you our most energetic assistance. It gives us deep satis- 
faction to cooperate in a work such as that undertaken 



by the Russian-American Industrial Corporation with a 
labor imion as progressive and humanitarian as the 
Amalgamated Qothing Workers of America. We would 
suggest to you that special efforts should be made to 
make plain that all labor unions and other working 
class organizations are equaUy welcome in this enterprise. 
Again, greetings and best wishes for the success of 
your corporation, for indeed, in the great task yon have 
undertaken yon are holding out much hope to Soviet 
Russia, yes, and to the workers of the world. 
Very fraternally yours, 

FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA. 



SOVIET ALTERS RELIEF MACHINERY 

Soviet decrees published in the Moscow Izvestia 
indicate a reorganization of famine relief machin- 
ery in Russia following the improved conditi<Mi8. 
On August 30 the Central Commission for the 
Relief of the Famine Stricken decided: 

1. To propose to the famine relief oommissions in the 
famine^ricken provinces the reduction of the public feed- 
ing, and its continuation only for those who were left 
without any other means of living as a result of the 
famine year. 

2. To propose to all famine relief commissions the 
reduction of their staffs by 40 per cent and also the 
gradual reduction of the auxiliary organs. 

The Commission pointed out, however, that the 
work must be continued, especially with the pur- 
pose of overcoming the effects of the famine and 
rebuilding the destroyed economy in the stricken 
regions. 

A decree of the All-Russian Central Elxecutive 
Committee emphasized the pressing need for re- 
storative measures, and announced this change 
in the organization which has functioned since 
1921; 

1. The Central Commission for the Relief of the 
Famine-Stricken of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee established on June 21. 1921, and its local 
organs shall adjourn from October 15, 1922. 

2. For the liquidation of the effects of the famine, 
to create a commission of the All-Russian C. £. C to be 
composed of the Chairman, G>mrade Kalinin, and the 
members of the All-Russian C E. C, Comrades Vinokurov 
and Smidovich. 

The newly established Commission, it was fur- 
ther decided, was to take over both the means and 
the obligations of the dissolved body. A circular 
letter signed by M. Kalinin and T. Sapronov, ad- 
dressed to all Famine Relief Commissions, put 
these decisions into effect 



OIL CONCESSIONS 

The State Department at Washington has been 
asked by the International Bamsdall Corporation 
to approve a concession obtained by the Corpora- 
tion in the Caucasus region of Russia. As the con- 
cession covers properties formerly belonging to the 
imperial family of Russia, the American organ- 
ization claims that it does not fall under the ban 
the department has placed on Americans getting 
concessions to property expropriated from private 
individuals. No ruling has as yet been made. 
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Gulled From American News 

A solemn tribute to the memory of John Reed 
was paid by a gathering of his comrades at Park 
Palace, New York, on October 18, the second anni- 
versary of the American revolutionist's death in 
Russia. The hall was so crowded that many had 
to be turned away. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn recount- 
ed Reed's services to the American labor move- 
ment, beginning with his part in the big Paterson 
strike of 1912. Paxton Hibben told of Reed's 
work in Russia and of the esteem in which his 
memory is held there. Fred G. Biedenkapp, of 
the Friends of Soviet Russia, urged the aiioience 
to be true to the ideals of John Reed and continue 
to aid Russia in its struggle. 

• • • 

Frank P. Waldi, former chairman of the war 
labor board, recently returned from a business 
trip to Russia for the Friends of Soviet Russia, 
says that the masses of the country are whole- 
heartedly behind the Soviet Government. The 
following are a few notable extracts from a state- 
^ment made by Mr. Waldi to the Federated Press: 

**I traveled 600 milet into the Volga valley, and found 
the rich harvesta almost gathered. These Volga lands 
are equal to the best Mississippi bottom lands — ^black 
son that prodaces heavy yields. Vet, because the famine 
last year resulted in the killing for food of all domestic 
animals, even to the dogs, not enough land coald be 
cultivated by hand this season, and there will be snffering 
before the next harvest. 

Tactories are being reopened. A cotton textile tnill 
in Moscow that had 8,500 employees before the war now 
employs 6,000 people. They have taken the big white palace 
of the former owner, up on the hill, and administer and 
maintain it through a house committee of tenants. The 
hovels from which these mill workers moved to the palace 
were the wont I ever saw— except perhaps **back of the 
yards*" In Qiicago. 

''Organized labor is the basis of everything over there. 
You can vote only through a union, but the law enables 
evenrone to belong to a union. For instance, 1,000 doctors 
in Moscow can belong to the sanitary workers* union, 
which includes some 5,000 street cleaners and sewer con- 
structors as well. Russia is a poor place for lavnrers, 
but they are not discriminated against; 15 per cent of the 
judgea are now lawyers.** 



Items Prom Russia 

The Indo-European Cable is being rapidly re- 

f aired to establish direct communication with 
oland, England, Persia, India, and the countries 
of the Near East It is anticipated to connect 
Odessa for direct wires with London, Manchester, 
Varna, Teheran, Kertch, and Tiflis. All work 
will be completed by the Spring. 



The Putilov, Lessner, Atlas, and other factories 
have increased the production of agricultural 
machinery tenfold since the beginning of the year. 
The Petrograd factories have obtained large orders 
from the Volkhov electrification works. Locomo- 
^ve construction has been resumed. The Putilov 
works is finishing. 34 new locomotives, and carry- 
ing out capital repairs on 238. The Nevsky fac- 
tory is completing the construction of 9 locomo- 
tives, and executing capital repairs on 126. The 
number of workers in tnese two factories has been 
increased by 5,000. The Shipbuilding Trust is 
imdertaking the repair of large sea transports, and 
is also constructing new boilers and tug-boats for 
the Marinsky system. The electro-machine con- 
struction industry is approaching 100 per cent of 
its program. 



The Commission for Internal Trade has an- 
nounced that all public, national and private en- 
terprises are permitted to adopt trade marks which 
will be protected by the Government. Trade mark 
privileges to organizations outside of Soviet Russia 
will depend on conventions entered into with the 
various countries. 



Two Russian moving picture films released bv 
the Petroprad Cinemato^aph Committee, entitled 
•Infinite Sadness** and 'The Miracle**, have been 
sold in Berlin with exploitation rights throughout 
the world. 



Acting upon his own Irequest, the Supreme 
Council of National Econoniv of Soviet Russia 
has released Comrade A. A. Heller from his posi- 
tion as its Representative here. Comrade Heller*s 
oflke is now closed, and all inquiries about in- 
dustrial and agricultural emigration to Russia 
should be addressed to the Society for Technical 
Aid to Soviet Russia, at Room 603, 110 West 40th 
Street, New York. A letter from Moscow signed 
by O. Boldvin, Manager, Department of Industrial 
Immigration reads in part: 

•Dear Comrade Heller: In answer to the letter 
of August 3, we beg to advise you that we received 
all your telegrams and we requested you tele- 
p*apnically to retain your position. But since you 
^suited we agree to your request We hope you 
will continue to help us with your advice in the 
matter of Industrial Immigration.** 



Commenting on the editorial indignation of 
certain American newspapers at the Russian repiv 
to the proposal for an American Commission of 
Inquiry, the official organ, IzvestiOj says: 

The American Government participated in 
armed anti-Soviet intervention at Archangel and 
in Siberia, and also contributed considerably .to 
the failures at Genoa and The Hague. American 
famine relief efforts helped us to forget the evils 
caused to Russia through intervention, but this 
does not entitle America yet to consider Soviet 
Russia as a public hostelry. Soviet Russia aims 
at an agreement with America, but agreement is 
possible only upon a basis of equality. Russia 
desires to get into contact with the American mar- 
ket, just as America desires contact with the Rus- 
sian market. The demand for equality cannot be 
considered as a challenge.** 
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^^Out of Their Own Mouths 



99 



In its desire to variegate the mental diet with 
which it provides its readers the capitalist press 
sometimes brings news which is not exactly in keep- 
ing with its general policy. This is especially 
noticeable in me impartial news about Soviet Rus- 
sia which from time to time gets into even the 
most reactionary sheets. Although it is possible 
that these occasional "leakages" are not due to 
oversight, but to the growing conviction that sooner 
or later the Soviet Government will have to be 
recognized, and that it is better to prepare one*s 
readers in time for the new situation. 

The following interesting correspondence was 
published recently in the convervative Stockholm 
daily Dagens Nyheter about the Russian Children's, 
and Recreation homes: 

*'0n another day I took a little trip to the 
Islands and looked at the elegant villas there. 
Only a few of them are now inhabited by their 
former owners. Most of them were surrendered 
during the period of class struggle and were later 
on established by the Soviet authorities as chil- 
dren's homes and recreation houses for workers, 
employees and officials. I entered one of these 
luxurious villas. In the kitchen dinner was just 
being prepared: meat, potatoes, apple juice. Ex- 
emplary order and cleanliness prevailed. The 
hostess leads me to the dining room, where about 
twenty men are sitting in their working blouses 
They are not in the least disturbed by the fact 
that I am passing through the rooms, but I am 
highly astonished at the refined behavior and quiet 
that prevails there. In the billiard room there is 
life, too. No traces of destruction are noticeable 
on the furniture or rugs. The workers are allowed 
to spend a few days of vacation in these recrea- 
tion homes. I also made a little trip to Peterhof 
in the Southwest to visit the same children's home 
that I saw in 1920. The children gathered around 
my motorcycle. Some of them really recognize 
me, and the little eighteen year old manageress 
shows me the rooms. I did not find that it looked 
just as nice and clean as in 1920, but the beds 
were in order and the children were just as gay 
and neat as at that time. But they tell me that their 
board has become worse in the course of recent 
time as a natural consequence of the government's 
economizing policy. However, not a single one 
of the children had suffered from hunger. They 
have cows, horses, pigs and chickens, which they 
raise. In a few days the oldest children, that is. 
those sixteen years of age, are to leave the school 
and begin their life struergle." 
• # # 

Not less interesting are the impressions of a cer- 
tain Baron von Medem printed in the ultra-cap- 
italist Borsenzeitung of Berlin. The following ex- 
cerpts may interest our readers: 
On the Red Army: 

"It is necessary to destroy the fairy tale that 
wishes and hopes have built up around the Red 



army. In this powerful instrument of the Soviet 
Government the old tsarist officers possess neither 
the majority nor the leading role. Eighty per 
cent of the line officers have originated from work- 
ers and peasants. They get their education in 
Trotsky's Officers' Schools and are brought up in 
obedience to the Soviet Government The Red 
Army is not an ornamental military piece, but it is 
a weapon. It is permeated with discipline. The 
human material is young. The Red Army has been 
organized anew from the very bottom. It has no 
traditions other than those of its victories over the 
White Guardist intervention armies." 

On the trial of the Social Revolutionists: 

"Having taken part in Ae last phase of the So- 
cial-Revolutionists' trial in Moscow and having ob- 
tained a clear idea of the records of the case, I 
must say, at the risk of being attacked from many 
quarters, that the facts in this trial were not quite 
as they were presented ouside of Russia. Apart 
from the fact that the Social-Revolutionary Party 
inspired terroristic attempts which partially suc- 
ceeded and whose perpetrators w^re arraigned be- 
fore the Moscow Court, there was absolutely ir- 
refutable evidence at hand proving that the Social- 
Revolutionaries inside of Russia carried on pro- 
paganda with French money in connection with 
the military operations of the Wrangel and Deni- 
kin armies, which were also paid with Ejitente 
money. Thus, the Soviet Government, which claims 
for itself the right to keep the power of the state, 
had to deal with an outspoken case of high trea- 
son; and the delay in the execution of the death 
sentence is only to be explained by the attitude 
of Lenin, who, after the result of the trial of the 
Social-Revolutionists and its effect upon Russian 
public opinion, is reported to have expressed him- 
self as follows: *It is needless to put to death 
physically men who have been morally Idlled."* 

On the peasantry: 

*The strongest safeguard for the Soviet Govern- 
ment seems to me to be its agrarian policy. To 
enable the Russian peasant to produce, to colonize 
him in singfe farms and co-operatives, where the 
famine catastrophes have again reduced him to a 
nomadic life, is the biggest agrarian program that 
Russian history can show. Wherever it may ori- 
ginate, a Russian government that put this pro- 
gram into effect creates for itself an unshakable 
foundation of power." 



IRRIGATION OF THE STEPPES 
The River Ural and other rivers of the 
steppes may be used for irrigation purposes, 
if the report of a scientific expedition to the ter- 
ritory undertaken by the Conmiissariat for Agri- 
culture warrants it. Should an irrigation project 
be found feasible, it will open a tremendous tract 
of country for intensive development 
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IMMEDIATE PROGRAM OF THE F. S. R. 

The workers of America, having demonstrated their 
capacity for self-sacrifice and their sympathy for the 
Workers* Republic by their Inspiring response to the 
appeals for famine relief In the past year, can be counted 
upon to continue in tne task of aiding Russia. Now 
tliat the first ferror of emotion roused by the famine has 
abated, the response to the new activities being launched 
will be a significant test of the sincerity of the American 
workers* interest in their Russian brothers. It rests upon 
those whose actrre support made last year's campaigns 
fruitful, and upon new recruits, to exert the whole of 
their energy to assure success of the proiects. 

Two undertakings, both of incalculable importance to 
Soviet Russia, have been announced by The Friends of 
Soriet Russia. The first is a drive for the ''adoption'* 
by Americans — individuals and organizations— of desU- 
tnte Russian children. The second is a campiugn to pro- 
mote the sale of shares of the Russian American Indus- 
trial Corporation, founded recently by the Amalgamated 
Qothing Workers, and deserving the full support of aU 
workers. 

Tens of thousands of children in Russia are destitute, 
starving, condemned to annihilation unless help arrives 
quickly from the outside world. The International Workers 
Aid, of which the F. S. R. is the American branch, has 
assumed the task of providing homes, clothing, food and 
the possibility of an education for these children. It is 
in eflect an undertaking with nothing less in view than 
the saving of an entire generation. Great masses of boys 
and girls have been orphaned by the cumulative catas- 
trophes that assailed Russia: the blockade, wars, famine. 
Eitner they have seen their fathers and mothers die before 
their eyes or they have been left with the last available 
crust of bread while the elders went off to search for 
food— and never returned. 

America's responsibility in this effort to save the chil- 
dren of Russia from extermination is greatest because its 



ability to give is greatest. The Soviet Government has 
set aside many large buildings which will be converted 
into Qiildren*s Homes caring for thousands just as soon 
as the money to equip them and to keep them runninc 
is available. Two dollars will keep a Russian child fed, 
clothed and comfortable for an entire month! Twenty- 
four dollars wil keep a Russian boy or girl alive for a 
year! There are thousands of American workers in every 
community who will gladly pledge the sum when they 
realize the full significance of their contribution. The 
job is big. For the care of ten thousand children — the 
least that America should provide — twenty thousand 
dollars a month must be raised. In addition a large sum 
will be necessary for the preliminary equipment of the 
Homes. 

The other enterprise, too, deserves thoroughgoing co- 
operation. If Russia is to establish the Workers* Republic 
on a permanent self-sustaining basis, its industries must 
be built up. The Russian American Industrial Corpora- 
tion is doing a fdndamental piece of work. Its rich 
concessions in Russia will be worked and extended, with 
the rehabilitation of Soviet Russia as the object in view. 
Shares should be bought in as large numbers as possible, 
by labor unions, other organizations and by individuals. 
Arrangements are being made whereby shares can be 
purchased on an instalment basis by those who cannot 
make an outlay at once. . 

Fred G. Biedenkapp, who is one of the best known 
figures in the labor movement of the east, has been desig- 
nated to direct the F. S. R. work in connection with the 
Russian- American Industrial Corporation drive. He will 
start soon on an extended tour through the country under 
direction of the F. S. R., the local Conferences of the 
organization arranging both mass meetings and member 
gaitherings for him. Biedenkapp has bera much before 
the American workers in the last years because of his 
activities in the defense of persecuted labor men. He is 
an effective organizer and a fine speaker. 



Relief ;iGontributions, October 1-15, 1922 

The foUoming abbreviatioms me used: F. 5. C, Fmmine Scout Clubs; f. 5. R^ Friends of Soviet Russia; ilC, 
Roll Call contribution; TD, Tool Drive contribution; W. 5. and D. B. F., Workmen's Sick and Death BeuefU Fund. 



JUe. N; Ctmtr^utoTM dm 

12946 FSR Branch, Detroit, Mich... 

12947 FSR Branch. Grand Rapid*. 
Mich. 

12948 A. Kotilo. Coll., TD, Udj- 
•mith, BC 

12949 FSR Branch. Mt. Vernon. Wadi. 

12950 loaeph Homl. TD, Qeveland, O 

12951 Bruno Richter, Portland, Ore. 

12952 Julina Sooa, Canton, O 

129SS L. C. Koona. TD, N.Y.C .... 

12954 A.M.WJ»ennypacker. TD, Phil, 
adelphia. Pa. 

12955 FSR Branch, TD, Superior, 
Wia. 

12956 R.C.DaTiea. SanU Monica, Cal 

12957 **RnaakT Coloe", CoU. N. Y. C 

12958 John UrgaUnac, TD, Palmer, 



12959 
12960 



12961 
12962 



1296S 



12964 
12965 



12966 



12957 
12968 



12969 



FSR Branch (Uth.), Pittaburg, 

Pa., RC, Cont. A Uata 

Worker* of Minna St., Coll., 

San Frandaco, Cal 

FSR Branch, Baltimore, Md. 
Baken Local No. 1, (Amal. 
Food, Worker*). N. Y. C. TD 
I. A. Van Canteren, Balboa 

Helghta, Canal Zone 

Wm. Krecek, RC. N. Y. C .. 
Morrie Aronofaky, FSC 90, 

BTdyn 

Finniah Branch, W. P. TD, 

New Rochelle. N. Y 

Anton Kaaull*. RC, Chicago, 111 
Jame* Wood*, TD, Port Hardy, 

Van bland, Canada 

Anaton Bonddraian, TD, Attle- 



12970 N. Siegel, TD. Evanston, lU... 

12971 GeOw Boetel, TD, San Franciaco, 
Cal 

12972 I Crohman, Thane. Alaaka 

12973 Daniel Rolninen, Coll TD, San 
Fraaciaco, Cal. 

12974 Annie Keininen. Uat*. N.Y.C. 

12975 E. Sonntag, Coll TD. N.Y.C. 

12976 Chaa. Elaenberg. RocheeterJf.T. 



mmmi 

800.00 

125.00 

31.27 
9.90 
5.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.60 


RecN 

179TI 

12978 
12979 

12980 
12981 
12982 
12983 
12984 

12985 

12986 
12987 
12988 

12989 

12990 

12991 

12992 

12993 

12994 

12996 
12996 

12997 
12998 

12999 
13000 

13001 
13002 
13003 


Richard Boecker, Rocheater,.. 

N. Y 

Wm. Cuatke, Rocheater, N.Y. 
M. A. Rothmund in memory of 
B. M. R., Rocheater, N. Y... 
Laura P. Brown, Warren, 0.. 

FSR Branch, Erie. .Pa 

JuUua Creidenberg. N. Y. C. 
Sam Lerinaon. TD, B'kljn.... 
Ed. Brandlksfer, CoU. TD, 
N. Y. C 


mammi 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
10.00 
10.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

125.00 

16.00 

56.50 

19.75 

10.00 

27.40 

10.00 

6.25 
5.00 

5.00 
1.26 

1.00 
12.00 

1.08 

2.50 

1.00 

2.00 


37.00 

5.00 

948.76 

5.00 


FSR Branch (J. U.). Amater- 

dam, N. Y 

F. F. Zawlocki, Toledo. 

FSR Branch, RC, Pittaburg, Pa 
Harry Creenberg, RC, Fort 
Wayne, Ind 


25.00 


Alex SUvanen, CoU TD, 
Bldyn 


3.00 


John Crawford, CoU TD. 
Phoenix. Aria. 


100.00 


Jacob Becker, Coll RC. Glen- 
dale, L. I 


20.50 


Finniah SodaUat Federation, 

Chicago HI. . .T r,.rT-rt-T 


20.00 
13.00 


FSR Branch, (Women'a Dir.), 
Everett, Waab 


1.50 

8.50 
8.00 


AUna Juntunen, CoU TD, Grand 

Rapida, Blich 

L. I. Fortin, San Franciaco. Cal 
Carl a Laura Brannin, Dallaa, 
Tex. 


5.00 


FSR Branch, El Paao, Tex.... 
Mra. Ida Jackaon. No. Hibbing, 
Ifinn. 


5.00 
2.50 


AU>er Hoglund, RC, N. Y. C. 
R, V. Warner, TD, St. Paul. 
Ifinn. 


2.50 
.50 

4.10 


ChUdren of Mr. 4 Mxa. SotUlo, 

Coata Riea, (San Joae) 

Robert H. Jobnaon. RC, Weat 
Haren, Conn. 


20.50 
18.00 
1.25 


A. L. Cremaaco. TD, Mona 
Ukm, Cal 



Jlre. N0. C^miribmUn d\ 

13004 Rutaian Technical Society, thr 
FSR Branch, Lawrence, Maaa. 

13005 Cancelled. 

13006 Walter Paananen, Penxacock, 
N. H 

13007 Chaa. Lombin, Uvengosd, 
Alaaka 

13008 Joe. Koetevich, CoU TD. New. 
port. N. H 

13009 S. E. Coble, TD. HuAlngton, 
Ind 

13010 C. A. Kaley, TD. Huntington. 
Ind 

13011 WJ.Conarty, TD. Huntington, 
Ind 

13012 Herman Helninen, CoU TD. 
GreenriUe. N. H 

13013 Jack Rantro, Sherwood. Ore... 

13014 Gnat Tuura, RC, Cloquet, 



13015 E. MuUer. Loa Angelea, Cal... 

13016 Mra. Finley. Oakland, Cal. .. 

13017 Mra. Oaluberg, Oakland, Cal... 

13018 Jamea M. CaUionn, Oakland, Cal 

13019 R. C. HoU>rook. New Kamilche, 
Waah. TD 

13020 J. Soltyaik. CoU, TD, N. Y. C 

13021 Sawwa Gilnkaw, CoU TP, 
Wheeling. W. Va 

13022 Peter Wolchok, CoU TD, Tor- 
onto. Out 

13023 Geo. Caarchuk. CoU TD, UUca, 
N. Y 

13024 Ruaaian Dramatic Qub, CoU, 
HaverhiU. Maia 

13025 Society of Ruaaian Brothrhsoda. 
Woonaocket. R. I 

13026 Mr*. Binchkowaky, N. Y. C... 

13027 FSR Branch, TD, Eaat Chicago, 
Ind 

13028 Mr. * Mra. M. E. Carberry, 
TD, Caatle Rock, Wash 

13029 Geo. GuteUnat. TD. Caatle 
Rock, Wa»h 



22 J7 

6.45 

5.00 

5.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00' 

8.00 
5.00 

14.50 

1.00 

.58 

.50 

.58 

use 

tJSS 
9.58 

2.00 

9J0 

19.75 

12.50 
5.00 

24.25 

12.00 

3.08 



13080 John Drake, TD. Coll, N. Y. C 6.00 
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Soviet Russia Speaks" 

And The One Word It Utters Is- 



(( 



ORPHANS" 



ANOTHER CALL FOR RELIEF goes out to you from Soviet Russia. 

THE CUMULATIVE CATASTROPHES that have assailed this workers' republio— war, block- 
ade, famine — ^have left hundreds of thousands of children homeless, starving, in broken 

health. 
FATHERS WHO WENT TO DEFEND the Soviet Government against the Kolchaks, Denikins 

and Wrangels never returned. , 

AND THEN CAME THE FAMINE, and parents, giving the last crust of bread to their chil- 

dren, went in search of food and never returned. 
THE PROBLEM THIS HAS CREATED IN RUSSIA IS COLOSSAL! Hundreds of thousands 

of the coming generation, future heritors of the Russian Revolution, are threatened with 

extinction. 
THE WALL STREETS OF THE WORlD DDNT CARE! Billionaires and millionaires look 

on and shrug their shoulders. Soviet Russia is their foe. 
BUT WE, AMERICAN WORKERS AND FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA, DO CARE! Upon 

us rests a heavy responsibility. Soviet Russia must live. It is an outpost in the battle of 

the workers for f r^dom. 
IF SOVIET RUSSIA IS TO LIVE, ITS CHILDREN MUST UVE. The future is built upon 

children. It becomes our duty to adopt thousands of these orphans, to give them homes 

and food and care. 
TO THIS TASK WE ASK YOU TO GIVE TIME AND MONEY. First: Adopt an orphan 

yourself. Second: Get other individuals and families to adopt an orphan. Third: Get 

your labor union, your fraternal, social, benefit organization to adopt a group of orphans. 

To work at once I 

POOR, LONESOME, HUNGRY LITTLE CHILDREN PLEAD WITH YOU FOR 
COMFORTING ARMS AND A BITE TO EAT— YOUR DOLLARS WILL WORK 
WONDERS AND WE PLEAD WITH YOU TO PUT YOUR DOLLARS TO WORK 
IN THIS GREAT CAUSE! 

PLAN: Soviet Russia will give the buildings for Children's Homes. In many cases these 
buildings will be the homes of the former nobilitv. Soviet Russia is helping mi^^ly. 
Hundreds of homes are already in operation, but Soviet Russia needs help. Hie 
plan is to outfit homes to contain one hundred children each. Ten such homes will 
constitute a children's colony. Each colony will have one hospital. The cost per child 
to outfit homes is $5. The maintenance cost per child is $2 per month. Help all you 
can. Give what you can. 

THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA, 
201 West 13th Street, New York City. 



Friends of Soviet Rasaia, 

201 Wert 13th Sl^ New York Qty. 

Enclosed find the sum of I to be used to equip homes for Russian orphans. 

I promise to pay the sum of I per month for their care. 

Name 

Address 

Gty ..., 

iSopiet Hassifl— 11/1/22) 
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^*The Terror of the World Bourgeoisie" 



By A. C. Freeman 



npHE unique character of the Russian Red Army 
^ was vividly illustrated by an episode at the 
opening session of the recent All-Russian Congress 
of Trade Unions. General Budenny, the famous 
cavalry leader who played such a brilliant part 
in the campaigns against Denikin and against the 
Poles, appeared on the platform and delivered a 
report on the condition of his division, which has 
been placed under the direct supervision of the 
Trade Union Congress. Budenny received a tre- 
mendous ovation; and the Red Army, represented 
in his person, was hailed as **the terror of the 
world bourgeoisie'\ 

The phrase was well chosen. The Red Army, 
as it is organized at the present time, is the strong 
right arm of the Russian workers in their struggle 
against international capitalism. It is a people's 
army in the fullest sense of the term; and it is 
identified with the workers and peasants in a way 
which would be simply inconceivable in any coun- 
try except Russia at the present time. In every 
other European army the officers form a special 
caste, drawn chiefly from the propertied classes 
and strongly predisposed to reaction by every 
association of birth and training. 

In Russia this process is completely reversed. 
There are 140 military schools, which are train- 
ing 80,000 future officers of the Red Army. The 
men in these schools are practicallv all recruited 
from the workers and peasants, wno are always 
given preference over the bourgeoisie in the selec- 
tion of candidates. This means that practically 
all the officers in the Red Army, including even the 
highest will some day be held by men who come 
from working class and peasant families. In 
order to draw the bonds between the army and 
the workers still closer, every military school is 
placed under the protection of some government 
institution or factory, which supplies the military 
students vfith extra delicacies in addition to the 
food and clothing which they receive from the 
state. There is constant fraternization between the 



government and factory workers and the military 
students who are, to a certain extent, under their 
protection. This relationship alone would be a 
sufficient guarantee that the Red Army can never 
be used against the workers. 

Moreover, the whole spirit of the schools is 
calculated to keep alive revolutionary ideals in 
the minds of the workers. I visited three of the 
large kursarUy* schools on the outskirts of Moscow. 
They were designed for the training of infantry, 
artillery and engineering officers. In all three the 
walls were covered with revolutionary mottoes and 
inscriptions. Here are some of the mottoes which 
I found inscribed on banners or simply written 
on the walls: 

''Long live the Third International!'' 

*The Revolution is a storm that sweeps away 
everything that stands in its way." 

''Lenin, our beloved leader, bom to us in the 
fire of revolution." 

'*Guard in love what you have conquered with 
your blood." 

And everywhere the famous appeal: "Workers 
of all lands, unite." 

In one of the sbhools there was a Karl lieb- 
knecht reading-room. Here, beneath the pictures 
of the martyred German revolutionists, Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg, was written in German: 
"Your seed has borne good fruit." 

Along with these mottoes and inscriptions the 
schools were full of memorials to those who fell 
in Russia's long struggle against invasion and 
counter-revolution. Near one end of a huge room 
in the infantry school a very small yoimg soldier, 
with a rifle larger than he was, stood stiff and 
erect, guarding the banners of the school and the 
precious tablets on which were written the names 
of those who had fallen and the names of those 
who had distinguished themselves in the struggle. 



* Russian name for the military cadeta of the Red Anny; 
the cadets of the old army weie ealled **yiuiker8**.— Ed. 
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In another part of the room there was a wooden 
memorial to one of the kursanty from the school 
who had died on \he Yudenich front; and here 
one of the students had scrawled some rough 
verses, beginning: 

'^Here on this grave the toiling people bend 
their heads and, with flaming hearts and free souls, 
sing your eternal glory." 

The infantry school had been an officers' school 
under the Tsar; and it was only captured after 
hard fighting in the November Revolution. The 
Tsar's portrait, which formerly occupied the most 
prominent place in the large room, has now been 
replaced by a vivid painting of two workers, man 
and woman, who are shown moving forward to 
take possession of the country which is now theirs. 
And this change is symbolic of the transformation 
which has come over the whole school. The port- 
rait of Grand Dukes and Tsarist generals have 
been replaced by pictures of Marx and Lenin and 
the great Russian writers, Tolstoy, Turgeniev, 
Pusl^in and Gogol. The old teaching of history 
along imperialist lines has given way to courses 
in the Marxist materialistic interpretation of his- 
tory. The reading-rooms and libraries are full 
of working class books and magazines. 

One of the foremost ideals of the Revolution, 
the care and protection of children, receives very 
practical application in the kursanty schools. 
Every school supports a children's home, where 
little boys and girls, saved from the Volga famine, 
are housed and fed and educated. 

One cannot visit a kursanty school and see the 
remarkably democratic relations between officers 
and students and meet young kursanty who have 
already won the Order of the Red Star for con- 
spicuous courage in the fight against counter- 
revolution without feeling that the gains of the 
Revolution have been made safe. The head 
of the infantry school said to me: ^Some 
of us in the school are Conununists and some are 
not. But we are all ready to defend the Russian 
Republic with our lives. The Soviet power can 
absolutely rely on us." 

The kursanty schools provide one year's training 
for reserve officers and three or four years' train- 
ing for students who wish to become officers in the 
regular army. During the winter two hours a day 
are devoted to military training, while the rest of 
the time is taken up with scientific and general 
studies. This disposition of time is reversed dur- 
ing the summer months. The candidates for the 
schools are chosen from the applicants who obtain 
the highest ratipgs in physical, character and in- 
telligence tests; and preference is always shown 
working class and peasant boys. There are now 
one hundred and forty schools, training eighty 
thousand kursanty. It can safely be said that no 
other country in the world offers the highest mili- 
tary and academic training free to so large a 
number of students picked from the masses. 

The Red Army is not only an agency of defense; 
it is a very powerful agency of enlightenment 
One of the first (duties of a Red Army officer is 



to see that illiteracy is wiped out among the men 
under his charge. The difference between the old 
and the new regimes in Russia is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in the fact that the Tsarist government 
kept its soldiers as ignorant as possible, while the 
Soviet Government is constantly devising new 
means of spreading political and general enlighten- 
ment among the soldiers of the Red Army. As a 
result of the poverty which war and counter-revo- 
lution have brought to Russia it is impossible for 
the Soviet Government to realize immediately its 
ideal of free schools for all the people. In the 
army it has found a rough but very efficient 
substitute, so far as the imparting of elementary 
instruction is concerned. The peasant soldier who 
learns to read and write, who gets an idea of Russia 
and of the world beyond his native village, and 
who gains some conception of what the Revolu- 
tion means to the Russian workers and peasants 
will be an incalculable force for progress and en- 
li^tenment when be goes back to ]tns native 
village. 

It is the kursanty schools, more, perhaps, than 
anywhere else in Russia at the present time, that 
one senses the full idealism of the Revolution. 
The energy and devotion that formerly went into 
the active struggle against counter-revolution have 
been successfully preserved and directed into other 
channels. The spirit of the Red Army, of ih'e Red 
kursanty is nowhere better expressed than in the 
oath which every soldier takes upon his enlist- 
ment: 

'*I, a son of the toiling people, take upon my- 
self the name of warrior of the Workers' and 
Peasants' Army. 

^'Before the working class of Russia and of 
the whole world I pledge myself to bear this name 
with honor, to study conscientiously and to guard, 
as the pupil of my eye, the military property of 
the people against becoming spoiled by corrup- 
tion and robbery. 

"I pledge myself to observe revolutionary d' 
cipline strictly and to carry out unhesitatingly all 
the orders of the commanders who are appointed 
by the power of the Workers' and Peasants' Gov- 
ernment. 

''I promise to abstain myself and to restrain my 
comrades from conunitting any offenses which 
would lower the dignity of a citizen of the Soviet 
Republic, and to direct all my acts and thoughts 
toward the great end of liberating all the toiling 
masses. 

**I bind myself, at the first call of the Workers' 
and Peasants' Government, to come out to the de- 
fense of the Soviet Republic against all dangers 
and assaults on the part of all enemies. And ir 
the fight for the Russian Soviet Republic and the 
cause of socialism and brotherhooa of peoples T 
promise to spare neither strength nor life itself. 

*'If by evil designs I break this my sacred vow. 
then may my lot be general contempt and may I 
be punished by the stem hand of revolutionary 
law." 
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With Lenin in Convalescence 

By L. Kamenev 

A short account by the Chairman of the Moscow Soviet of his last visit to Lenin. Below, a fie- 
tare of Lenin and his wife taken at his place of recovery. 

What was Lenin interested in? 

The American Senator Borah, and the recently 
published letters of Korolenko to Lunacharsky. 

The harvest, and the position of Comrade Joffe 
at Chang-Chmi. 

The progress in the collection of the taxes, and 
Comrade Zelensky's impressions of a rural district 
Communist group. 

The internal situation of Poland, and a com- 
plete account of the work of the American Relief 
Administration. 

. The woric of the trusts, and Mr. Hoover's posi- 
tion with regard to the forthcoming elections in 
America. 

Comrade Krassin's negotiations in Berlin, and 
the housing problem in Moscow. 

V. Shulgin's book, and the statistics of foreign 
trade. 

The forthcoming trade union congress, and the 
extent of the sowing area. 

The photographic ex- 
periments of Marya Ili- 
nishna (Lenin's sister), 
and the grave condition 
of the People's Commis- 
sariat for Education. 



The state of the Red Army, and the scientific 
organization of labor. 
And many, many other matters. 

• • • 

What did Lenin condemn? 
A good many things, but first and foremost, and 
with special emphasis, our bureaucratic methods. 



What did Lenin praise? 

The American comrades,' the twenty tracton 
which have arrived in the province of Perm for 
demonstrating mechanical methods in agriculture, 
and the peasants of Perm, who, in remarkably 
rapid time, repaired the execrable roads and made 
it possible to get the excellent American tractors 
through to their destination. 

• • • 

What did Lenin talk about least? 

His past illness. 



And hoiv did Lenin tell me all this? 

In the space of one Aour'5 stroll 
about the house where Vladimir Ilyich 
lives. 
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The Fifth Congress of Russian Labor Unions 



n^HE fifth All-Russian labor union congress 
'' closed in Moscow on September 24. Though 
the fifth in point of time, it was in reality the first 
Russian labor union congress which occupied itself 
exclusively and practically vdth problems of pro- 
duction and working-class life. The preceding 
ones had been held in an atmosphere surcharged 
with civil war and, as can readily be understood, 
had been dominated by great political preoccupa- 
tions. 

The fifth congress drew up the balance sheet 
of more than six months of activity upon the basis 
of the new economic policy. It had to study all 
the aspects, all the defects of this new policy, and 
to ouUine for the Russian labor union movement 
a concrete, serious and inunediately applicable 
program of action. 

A diflkult task! While all production in Russia 
was nationalized, the probl^n of wages, decided 
by the economic organs of the state in collabora- 
tion with the unions, was comparatively simple — 
despite the severity of the crisis and general im- 

f^overishment Now the unions must fight on two 
ronts and rigorously coordinate their activity in 
two directions: in private industry they strive to 
better the living conditions of the wage-earners; 
in nationalized industry, vdthout losing sight of 
that first aim, they pursue an increase of produc- 
tivity. For, the reconstruction of major industries 
is indispensable to the existence of the workers' 
and peasants* state. And the unions must defend 
at one and the same time the particular interests 
of the workers and the general interests of the 
workers' country. 

The fifth congress took this point of view. While 
noting wage increases obtained and undertaking 
to raise them further, the congress put the unions 
on their guard against the danger of certain illu- 
sions: in the present state of affairs it would be 
quite perilous to attempt to restore wages hastily 
to their pre-war level. The congress decided that 
wages shall always correspond to labor produc- 
tivity, — the interests of the producer and national- 
ized production being considered the same. Be- 
sides, wages must depend upon the real resources 
of state industry. The unanimity achieved by the 
congress in adopting these resolutions shows that 
the organized working class of Russia clearly re- 
alizes that its living conditions ca^ be improved 
only in proportion to restoration of the whole 
country. 

Quite as important is the resolution adopted 
concerning strikes in state enterprises. The con- 
gress recognized the right of government workers 
to strike; but it was careful to specify that in 
socialized undertakings a strike is admissible only 
as a means of fighting against bureaucratic deform- 
ities in management and should lead to the eli- 
mination of its own causes as well as to satisfac- 
tion of the legitimate demands of the workers. 



The congress decided that all forms of social 
insurance should be dependent only upon the 
Commissariat of Labor. It rejected adl proposals 
tending to establish mutual insurance service. It 
likewise refused to make any distinction betweem 
workers' medical service and the soviet medical 
labor service in general. 

In the international domain, the fifth All- 
Russian congress of labor unions decided to uniff 
the representation of the unions of all the soviet 
federated republics in a single delegation — ^whicb 
it selected — ^to international congresses and par* 
ticularly to that of the Red Trade Union Interna^ 
tional. The congress approved the tactics of the 
united front for the defense of the vital interests 
of the proletariat and for the struggle against the 
disruptive factors in the labor movement: reform- 
ism and the propaganda of certain syndicalist- 
anarchist elements. 

The congress also considered the consolidation 
of the practical bases of the task of union educa- 
tion. 

It is to be noted that the congress was, in large 
majority, made up of militant elements with from 
three to five years of union activity to their credit, 
that is to say, trained and tempered in revolution- 
ary combats. So there was no multiplication of 
superfluous speeches. And also every question was 
placed before the congress from the standpoint of 
working-class interest, conceived in the most con- 
crete manner. 

More than 5,000,000 labor union members were 
represented, a very important fact which must be 
emphasized. It shows, indeed, that voluntary 
union membership, following upon obligatory 
membership, has in no way weakened their nimi- 
bers. 



'ADOPT A RUSSIAN ORPHAN!' 



1 



This is the slogan which must rouse the 
workers of America to action. The lives of 
tens of thousands of Russian children de- 
pend on the response. 

How to adopt an orphan: 

Send a donation of Five Dollars to help 
equip a Children's Home and Two Dollars 
a month to support one boy or girl. 

FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
201 W. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
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For the Proletarian Reconstruction of Soviet Russia 



By Max Barthel 



TPHE increasing impoverishment of the working 
•*" class in Europe is hampering collections for the 
relief of Soviet Russia. Europe itself, it may be 
said, has been visited by the scourge of famine. 
The portents of a tremendous crisis are now visible 
in the sky, menacing millions of workers. 

But it is precisely out of our clear understand- 
ing of the economic breakdown of Europe that 
we draw the strength and appreciate the duty to 
apply all our energy, passion and earnest activity 
to the proletarian reconstruction of Soviet Russia. 

Capitalism is as sharp of hearing as a predatory 
animal when its power is endangered and its pro- 
fits menaced. Most of the attempts of the capital- 
ists to conclude trade agreements with Soviet Rus- 
sia and to take hold of the immense riches of the 
country issue from this rapacious instinct. The 
capitalist reconstruction of Soviet Russia spells 
a great^ danger for the world proletariat. It is 
vrithin the power of the working class to avert 
this danger and to begin the proletarian work of 
reconstruction. Soviet Russia is not the country 
of the capitalists, it is the international country 
of the working class. 

Prompted by these feelings, the German work- 
ers had already begun reconstructive help as far 
back as the summer of 1921, when the starving 
peasants of Russia were vainly appealing to the 
conscience of the world bourgeoisie. The workers 
o( the **Nationale Automobil-Gesellschaft'*, Ober- 



schoneweide-Berlin, with the help of three smaller 
plants, donated a motor truck with tool cases and 
a double set of tires. In their ^op meetings they 
decided to donate a full day's wages and tfarougli 
negotiations with the owners of the firm suc- 
ceeded in getting the motor truck at cost price. 

This motor truck was paid for, not by overtime 
work, but by the donation of a day's wages; but 
at bottom it was an outgrowth of the idea of the 
subotniks* which in Soviet Russia were a tremend- 
ous impulse to new productivity at a time when 
civil war was devastating the cotmtry and throt- 
ling the factories and means of communication. 

This one example of the Berlin workers was a 
spur to the workers of other establishments. The 
workers of the Elite- Werke, division , Diamond 
Works, in Reichenbrand, near Chemnitz, sent 
fourteen knitting machines to Russia. They knew 
that hunger was not ended when the hungry got 
bread and the despairing got consolation; they 
understood that the main task of the proletarian 
relief activity consisted in putting the factories 
into motion, in increasing production, and thus 
conquering the famine in the surest way. TTic 
fourteen machines of the workers of Saxony left 
Stettin for Russia on the steamer "Nationar' on 
May 9, 1922. 



♦Voluntary work done on Saturday afternoons. — ^Ed. 




Delegates to the World Conference of the International Workers Aid (with which the F. S. R. is aflUiated) in Berlin. 
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GATHERING RELIEF IN SWEDEN 
Wagons making the rounds for children*s clothing. 

There they were distributed over the wjiole 
country like auxiliary forces: Two machines were 
put in motion in Moscow and produced stockings 
and gloves; but in September they were dismount- 
ed and sent to Tsaritsin in order to give the fisher- 
men in that place an opportunity to work during 
the winter months. Six other machines were sent 
to Perm in order to organize the home industry 
of that region. Two were sent to a Children's 
Home in Samara; two were sent to a Children's 
Home in Simferol, and the thirteenth machine to 
a Children's Home in Cheboksary. The fourteenth 
and last machine was unfortunately damaged in 
transit As soon as it is repaired it will be put 
into action like the others. 

In the struggle against the plague the workers 
of the factory "Sanitaria" in Ludwigsburg, near 
Stuttgart, donated through overtime work nineteen 
injection syringes. In this work 150 working men 
and women took part through the donation of 750 
hours of overtime. Only three workers abstained 
from this relief activity, but 
on the other hand even the 
clerks and the foremen took 
part in it. The firm gave these 
syringes to the workers at a 
discount of 20 per cent and 
in addition to this itself donat- 
ed a set of injection syringes. 

The workers of the dairy 
machinery factory **Roth" in 
• Stuttgart produced five sepa- 
rators. Ninety workers and a 
few apprentices took part in 
this aid, workers' relief in the 
truest sense of the word. 

By 700 votes against 20 the 
employees of the Machine 
Factory in Surth-on-the-Rhine 
decided to donate overtime for 
the production of an ice 
machine for a Russian hospi- 
tal. In spite of opposition 



from various quarters — parti- 
cularly conspicuous was the 
opposition of the Rheinish 
Westphalian manufacturers — 
they carried their reconstructive 
help to the last hammer blow 
and delegated, as was done be- 
fore by several other factories, 
a comrade to Russia to de* 
liver the machine. 

Finally, we may cite an ex- 
ample of the workei^ and 
clerks of the big Berlin news- 
paper publisher, Scherl, who 
subscribed money for a Ger- 
man tool collection (they could 
not collect for a rotary press) 
and with this money they 
bought on very favorable terms 
medicaments, turning over part 
of the money for reconstructive 
relief. The medicaments and 
injection syringe were sent to the workers' dis- 
pensary in the Putilov Works. In this relief action 
we can notice a particularly significant fact, 
namely the sending of concrete assistance from one 
factory to another. 

But in other countries, too, the workers are 
playing the part of practical solidarity in prole- 
tarian self-help. American workers of the Friends 
of Soviet Russia have sent a tractor group for 
the improvement of neglected agriculture in die 
region of Perm; from South Africa, too, news 
has come that the South-African workers are con- 
cerned in reconstructive relief. In Switzerland, 
in France, in Italy, this kind of relief activity is 
being discussed and will produce practical results. 
The proletarian reconstruction of Soviet Russia 
prepares the way for proletarian world reconstruc- 
tion. Proletarian reconstruction is at bottom a 
part of the class struggle. Every new machine 
sent to the working class of Soviet Russia is a 
cannon trained against the fortresses of capitalism^ 




Headquarters of the International Workers Aid in Moscow. 
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Brief News Items from Soviet Russia 



November 15, 1922. 



Reconstruction 

One hundred and forty-eight American workers 
arrived at Petrograd on September 11, on their 
way to the Kuznetsk basin in Siberia, to join the 
American workers already operating the mining 
and engineering concession there. 

• • • 

At the Miloyevsk coal mines in the Don Basin 
there is a colony of some 30 American miners 
whose output is two and a half times as great 
as that of the Russian miners. The colony will 
shortly be reinforced by another 300 inmdgrants 
from America. 

• • • 

Extensive deposits of kaolin, graphite, and man- 
ganese have been discovered in tne province of 
Odessa; work on these has already begun. Large 

Quantities of bismuth have been discovered in the 
rans-Baikal province, on the territory of the Far 
Eastern Republic. 

• • • 

The first tractor contingent sent by the American 
workers to help forward Russia's agriculture has 
arrived in the Sarapul district, 600 miles east of 
Moscow, where the twenty-one tractors have ren- 
dered great services in the autumn tillage campaign. 

• • • 

In Kamenetz Podolsk, in the province of Podolia, 
the electric station destroyed by Petlura was re- 
cently reopened, fully repaired, amid much rejoic- 
ing and enthusiasm. The town is now lighted by 
electricity. 

• • • 

The Russian State Bank has agreed to grant 
credits to a group of engineers desiring to take 
up the repairing of town houses. Credit is given 
on condition that half the buildings repaired are 
handed over to the bank within a given period 
(at prices to be agreed) in repayment of the loans. 

• • • 

Of the 2,200 locomotives ordered by Russia 
from Germany and Sweden, 529 have already been 
delivered, and a further 400 will be delivered by 
the end of the vear. 



In view of the splendid crop of beets the admin- 
istration of the sugar trust of south-western Ukraine 
is starting work at 12 new sugar factories. 

• • • 

An All-Russian Jewish public conunittee has 
worked out a plan for the organization of a Russo- 
American credit co-operative bank vrith a minimum 
capital of one million dollars, to help the victims 
of pogroms, famine, and poverty. 

Trade 

The North-Westem Department of the Conmiis- 
sariat for Foreign Trade is sending to America a 
large consignment of furs. This is the first ship- 
ment to America in some years. 

• • • 

In order to prevent profiteering in grain, the 
State Bank has resolved to publish a weekly list 
of maximum prices to guide purchasing agents, 
and also to release quantities of grain at import- 
ant centres when prices show a tendency to rise. 

• • • 

The Baku Fair opened on September 15. Traders 
from Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan have ar- 
rived with samples and stocks of goods for sale. 
The Angoran representative and the German and 
Italian consuls were present at the opening of 

the Fair. 

" • • • 

In response to a request from German firms, the 
Petrograd Department for **Kustar^ industry is 
despatching to Germany about 500 tons of samples 
of peasant handicraft from the north-western dis- 
trict 

• • • 

Moscow province has recently bought in Ger- 
many 160 tons of fats— edible and commercial — 
over three truck loads of aniline dyes, about 
10,000 electric lamps and 300 samples of various 

medicines. 

• • • 

The five ships of the Kara Sea expedition reached 
Toromso, in Norway, a week ago, on their return 
after a most successful voyage, lliey are bringing 
full cargoes of Siberian produce to England. 
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Russia's foreign trade monopoly must be pre- 
served intact, Krassin told press interviewers. Other 
economic organs may have their own agents, he 
said, but they must be controlled by the People's 
Conunissariat for Foreign Trade. Ejilarging upon 
the prospects of foreign trade with specific coun- 
tries, Krassin said in part: 

^^Germany represents a profitable market where 
Russia can purchase machinery and manufactured 
goods and export raw materials, but it can acquire 
no extensive economic importance owing to the 
catastrophic depreciation of the mark. Regarding 
French trade relations, we are still negotiating 
with numerous French trade representatives in 
Moscow. A trade delegation is going to Canada 
where we can develop operations by purchasing 

agricultural machinery and seeds." 

• • • 

Delegates from all the federated Soviet Repub- 
lics will shortly meet in conference at Moscow to 
draft a Customs union agreement. 

Cooperation with Foreign Capital 
A representative of the Swiss National Bank 
has brought to Moscow an offer of credits for 
financing orders placed with Swiss firms. The 
offer is now under consideration by Gostorg (the 
State Import and Export Agency). 

• • • 

In an article in Ekonomicheskaya ZJiizn, on the 
prospects of foreign trade for the coming economic 
year, Krassin refers to the rapid development of 
co-operation with foreign capital through the 
mixed corporations in which the Russian State par- 
ticipates. He mentions that the Hamburg-American 
Line, the General Electric Company, Siemens, 
Stinnes, Vickers, and Wolff are worldng on this 
basis or n^otiating for the formation of such 
corporations; he adds, however, that the real 
obstacles to development are not' economic, but 

Kolitical; only the formal recognition of Soviet 
ussia can create a satisfactory basis for all parties 
concerned, which would enable the rapid exten- 
sion of this line of enterprise. 

An Anglo-Russian Shipping Company has in- 
stituted a regular shipping service between New- 
castle and Archangel. Four big steamers are em- 
ployed. 



Workers* Inspection and Anti-Bribery Campaign 

During the last six months the Petrograd De- 
partment of the People's Conmiissariat for Work- 
ers' and Peasants' Inspection undertook 683 fl3ring 
investigations and discovered 172 cases of abuse 
of office, with the result that 185 persons were 
sentenced by the courts, and 110 removed from 

office. 

• • • 

An energetic campaign is being initiated in 
Russia against the evil of bribery in the public 
services, a relic of Tsarist days which the Com- 
munist Party, in particular, is determined to stamp 
out 

Art and Education 

The medical faculty of the Donetz University 
has enrolled 350 students for the present term. 
Of these 250 are of worker and peasant origin, 
and 25 are Red Army soldiers. Ninety per cent 
are maintained by trade union or other working 
class organizations. 

• • • 

Twenty-two thousand children have been ad- 
mitted to the Petrograd primary and secondary 
schools for the current school year. There are 
now in Petrograd 206 primary and secondary 
schools, twenty-six children's homes, twenty-four 
creches, and forty-five homes for defective chil- 
dren. Considerable work has been done during 
the summer in order to put the school buildings 
and equipment in better condition, and the posi- 
tion now is much more satisfactory than it was a 

year ago. 

• • • 

In connection with the trade union congress in 
Moscow during the second half of Septenu>er, an 
exhibition of pictures dealing with the life of the 
workers was arranged at the Trade Union House 
by the Revolutionary Artists' Association. 

• • « 

The "Revolution" Theatre in Moscow is staging 
Martinet's "La Nuit," and will shortly also per- 
form Toller's 'The Machine Breakers." The pro- 
ductions are supervised by Meyerhold. The theatre 
will include in its repertory Essenin's play, 
"Pugachev". 
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An Aged Heroine 



(A page from the struggle of the poor peasantry against the village rich in the Ukraine. 
Reprinted from the **Communist" of Kharkov,) 



T N the village of Sasselye in the Kherson district 
the bands of rich peasants and black hundreds 
have killed Comrade Barmasheva, the oldest land- 
less peasant woman and a member of the Commun- 
ist Party of Ukraine. 

Comrade Barmasheva belonged to the few sur- 
viving peasant women who still could remember 
the times of serfdom. When the peasants were 
**liberated" (1861), Barmasheva was 15 years old. 
To the writer of these lines the landless old woman 
has told a great deal about serfdom in the Kherson 
district. Her tales alone were reason enough to 
revolutionize the village youth. 

Before the revolution Barmasheva did not know 
how to read and write. This depressed her very 
much. As a very old woman she learned to read. 
She worked in the Soviet organizations, witnessed 
the energy of the communists, and decided to be- 
come herself a member of the party. 

Barmasheva joined the party. She not only got 
a membership card, but also put the ideas of the 
party into effect among the poor peasants of the 
village. In the village of Sasselye she organized a 
conunune, in which she worked together with the 
laborers. The famine and the drought could not 
break her revolutionary energy. The cattle died, 
the commune was starving. Barmasheva encour- 
aged them all: "We will till with spades. The 
Soviet Government will give us seed grain. The 
famine cannot get the best of us...." 

Before the sowing campaign Barmasheva went 
to Nikolayev, where she did everything possible, 
imploring all in authority: '*Save our Commune, 
otherwise they will disband and will go as laborers 
to the rich peasants." 

She obtained vegetable fat to sustain the Com- 
mune plowers alive, she obtained seed com and 
returned to the village. The Commune tilled the 
fields with spades and somehow pulled through. 

But the famine permitted the rich peasants to 
get stronger. Those who were moderately well 
to do, those who were spared the bitter cup of 
famine, were seized with a "skinning rage", as 
the poor peasants used to express it. In the course 
of the famine winter the poor peasantry brought 
all its possessions to the rich peasants to exchange 
for bread. Thus the latter became still richer and 
began to play the first fiddle in th# village. And 
the ruined peasants are now going to them, asking 
them on their knees for work or for a loan. The 
rich peasants and the clergy formed an alliance 
which declared war on the "committee of the poor" 
in order to seize not only the economic, but also 
the political power of the village. And this was 
what brought about the end of our courageous 
comrade Barmasheva. 

Barmasheva led a tireless struggle against the 
rising power of the village rich. When the state 
began to collect the church treasures, Barmasheva 



succeeded at the village meetings in persuading the 
village inhabitants to pass a decision that not only 
the valuables were to be delivered up, but even 
the church bells were to be exchanged for bread. 

The band of the village rich, the Black Hundred 
and the priests became excited. They decided to 
declare war on the poor peasants of the district 
of Kherson. 

And thus old Barmasheva was murdered. The 
impudent village rich can rejoice now. But not 
for a very long time. The famine does not last 
forever, just as Kolchak and Wrangel did not last 
forever. The strengthening of the political power 
of the poor peasantry in the villages will be for 
the village rich and for the priests the fittest 
punishment for the assassination of Barmasheva. 

No revolutionist can pass without deep respect 
before the noble picture of the assassinated Bar- 
masheva. 

The peasant woman who in her early childhood 
heard church prayers for a happy reign for 
Nicholas I, and who with sharp child's eyes en- 
graved in her mind the memory of the cruelty of 
serfdom, who lived to see the greatest revolution in 
the world and gave all her soul to it, who with the 
help of the Bolshevist Women's Department and 
with the Soviet primer learned reading and writing 
at the decline of her life, who fought the power 
of the exploiters and the lies of the clergy, and 
lost her life in the struggle — this is a picture of 
such greatness and beauty that it should be im- 
mortalized as an inspiring revolutionary symbol. 

The tsars invented the fictitious peasant Ivan 
Susanin who allegedly gave his "life for the tsar." 

The revolutionary reality gave us an inspiring 
example in the peasant woman Barmasheva, for 
she gave her **life for the revolution." 



SUCCESS OF THE NOVGOROD FAIR 

Malyshev, chairman of the Nijni Fair Commit- 
tee, reporting to the Trade Union Congress a fort- 
night ago, stated: '^e did not anticipate such a 
success. Nine hundred and fifteen wholesale and 
300 retail firms were represented. Persian and 
Constantinople firms participated. The quantity 
of goods brought to the Fair amounted to 75 per 
cent of the quantity brought in 1917 and 50 per 
cent of the quantity brought in 1913. In all they 
exceeded 5,000,000 poods (about 90,000 tons). 
Sales were enormous. We have begun to pour our 
goods into the Persian markets. The East is await- 
ing our products, and we shall have to develop our 
industry considerably to satisfy its demands. The 
Fair must be reconstructed and enlarged to meet 
the demands that will be made upon it next year. 
The transport services fulfilled their duty to the 
Fair splendidly; there were few instances of trans- 
port delays in the delivery of goods to the Fair." 
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Friends of Soviet Russia Activities 



The work of the Friends of Soviet Russia, un- 
avoidably slackened during the summer months, 
is once more in swing and gaining new impetus 
every day. The announcement of the two cam- 

f^aigns — for the adoption of Russian war and 
amine orphans and for the sale of Russian-Ameri- 
can Industrial Corporation stock — ^was the signal 
for renewed activities in many cities and increased 
interest everywhere. 

Fred G. Biedenkapp, who has been elected to 
conduct the F. S. R. work on the sales of corpora- 
tion stock, is already touring the country. Mass 
meetings have been arranged for him in big cen- 
ters by the local bodies, where be will speak on 
the question of both campaigns. He will also 
meet with the membership of many F. S. R. Con- 
ferences to lay plans for effective work during 
the coming season. 

Funds for the establishment of ten Homes, to 
care for one thousand orphaned Russian children, 
have been voted by the executive conunittee of the 
Friends of Soviet Russia. As it takes two dollars 
to care for a child for a month, it means that as 
a first step in the care of Russian children the 
organization has pledged itself to send $2,000 
monthly. That, however, is no more than a small 
b^inning. These ten Homes must be the nucleus 
for children*s colonies resulting from American 
efforts which will house, feed and educate tens of 
thousands. 

Thousands of working men and women will 
soon know that they are personally responsible 
for at least one Russian orphan. By contributing 
toward the equipment of a Home and pledging 
monthly payments, they will be "adopting** chil- 
dren. They will feel with justice that their adopt- 
ed son or daughter eats every time that they them- 
selves eat. 

In view of the fact that Homes established 
through the Friends of Soviet Russia will be given 
names suggested by the organization, it is expect- 
ed that hundreds of Homes bearing the names of 
heroes and martyrs of the American labor move- 
ment, American unions, American newspapers, etc., 
will in the near future exist throughout Russia as 
a testimonial of good will. Any group donating 
the $500 needed to ecfuip a Home for one hundred 
children, and 100 adoption pledges, will be given 
the privilege, whenever possible, of naming the 
Home. 

The arrival of a message of thanks from M. 
Kalinin, chairman of the All-Russian Famine Re- 
lief Conunittee, and of a letter from Lenin also 
expressing gratitude for the work of the F. S. R., 
have added fervor to the work everywhere. Kalinin 
states that the work of the Friends of Soviet Russia 
**has saved tens of thousands of workers* and 
children's lives.'* Lenin's letter, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, says in part that "no other 
kind of assistance is so important and opportune 
as the work carried out by you." 

The following items, taken at random from the 



organization records, are indicative of the grow- 
ing activity in all parts of the United States: 

Milwaukee and Los Angeles will run the Russian 
movies brought here by the F. S. R The movies 
and speakers are in demand in many other cities. 

A big meeting is scheduled in Bridgeport, Conn., 
with Mrs. Gitlow, the mother of our imprisoned 
comrade Ben. Gitlow, as main speaker. 

A very successful Tag Day has just taken place 
at Moline, 111. 

The unions of San Diego, Cal., in conjunction 
with the Local F. S. R., staged a Tag Day that 
created much interest and netted a good sum 
for relief. 

Charles P. Steinmetz, the electrical wizard of 
international fame, has sent a $50 donation toward 
the work of the F. S. R 

Washington, D. C, Seattle and San Francisco . 
report intensive work. 



LENIN THANKS THE F. S. R. 

A cablegram in the ''N. Y. World'* recent- 
ly stated that Lenin had sent two letters to 
the Friends of Soviet Russia, thanking the 
organization for its work. Several days later 
the full text of one of these was transmitted 
to the F, 5. R, by cable from Moscow. It 
read: 

'^Dear Comrades: I have ju^t now made 
special inquiries from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Province of Perm about the 
work of the members of your organization, 
headed by Harold Ware, in the tractor group 
in the district of Perm on the Toikino estate, 
and have received gratifying information 
which has been published in our newspapers. 

"In spite of all the difficulties, particularly 
on account of the distance of the place of 
work from the center and also of Kolchak's 
destruction during the civil war, you have 
gained such success as should be acknowl- 
edged. I express my deep gratitude and re- 
quest you to publish this in the newspapers 
of your organization and also, if possible, 
in the other newspapers in the United States. 

"I am putting before the Presidium of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Conmdttee the 
question of recognizing this estate as a model 
and of giving it special help in its reconstruc- 
tive work as well as providing it with ben- 
zine, metals and other materials which are 
necessary for organizing a repair work-shop. 

"Once more I express my deepest grati- 
tude in the name of our Republic and I re- 
quest you not to forget that no other kind 
of assistance is so important and opportune 
for us as the work carried out by you. 

"Lenin." 
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'T^HE number of destitute orphans in Russia and 
^ the Ukraine is so large that it staggers im- 
agination. Hundreds of thousands of them wander 
helplessly through the devastated districts, where 
even the luckier ones, those with homes and 
parents, have not enough food or clothes. Only 
by calling to mind one by one the cumulative 
causes of the tragedy do we achieve an under- 
standing of the situation. The children are the 
victims not alone of the natural drought, but of 
the combination of death-dealing catastrophes in 
which the deliberate heartlessness of international 
banking interests are a chief ingredient. The in- 
terventionist wars killed the fathers of thousands 
of these boys and girls — yes, even American bullets 
in Siberia! The blockade contributed to the im- 
pairment of machinery and the destruction of 
cattle, which left the population helpless before 
the famine. Refusal to permit trade with Russia 
through failure to extend recognition on the part 
of countries like the United States, is responsible 
for the destitution of others. 

There is no need for self-deception, especially 
at a time when false optimism means death to 
thousands. The need for relief in Russia is still 
great. And the problem of caring for the children 
— ^for an entire generation — is especially pressing. 
The drive for the adoption of Russian orphans, 
carried on by the Friends of Soviet Russia here 
and by working class groups all over the world, 
deserves the earnest application of those whose 
work made last year's relief drives successful in 

so large a degree. 

• • • 

'TfflE Survey, Graphic Number, November 1, 
•*' gives a succinct resume of the present famine 
status. It is worth quoting: 

It was reasonable to assume that famine affecting some 
28,000,000 people could not be liquidated in one season, 
however good the crop in Russia this summer. The effects 
of 80 far reaching a catastrophe would certainly endure 



for several years, at least. For this reason, Litvinov's 
optimistic forecast of the Russian harrest, made at The 
Hague, and similar predictions of immediate prosperity 
by former Governor Goodrich, Dr. A. C Ernst and other 
American Relief Administration workers were somewhat 
surprising. . . . More facts on the Russian harvest and 
more recent estimates are now coming to hand and, 
though none of them has or can have absolute authority 
behind it, they scarcely bear out these promises of plenty. 

G>Ionel Haskell cables that over a nuUion childroi wiU 
have to be fed until next summer. Qiicherin states that 
**without help from abroad it is not possible to support 
those who are still suffering from last year's famine.** A 
cable to the Qiicago Daily News from Samara reports that 
Pugachev County, **one of the worst centers of last year's 
Russian famine, is threatened with even a worse time dur- 
ing the coming winter.** A Paris cable to the New York 
Times says that **in Moscow the fact is no longer con- 
cealed that the populations of the cities will have an even 
harder life this winter than last**; and Walter Duranty, 
the Times correspondent, wired from Moscow on Octobo* 
14: *Tive million persons will face death by starvation 
from December until the next harvest and two or three 
million more from March. That is the aftermath of last 
year's crop failure, and in certain areas this year's failure 
also." Paxton Hibben, secretary of the American Ccnn- 
mittee for Relief of Russian Children, who has just re- 
turned from an extensive investigation of crop conditiona 
in the famine area, declares that land which should have 
produced 40 to 45 bushels to the acre has averaged only 
3 bushels, while the acreage sown is only 10 per cent of 
the 1914 acreage and but 66 per cent of the 1921 
acreage. He quotes field workers of the Quakers, the 
Nansen Committee and the Dutch and Swedish Red Cross 
societies as predicting that the approaching winter will be 
worse than last winter, especially for the children, of whom 
there are some 600,000 famine orphans in Russia and 
400,000 in the Ukraine. 

Meanwhile, Leo Kamenev, head of the All-Russian Cen< 
tral Famine Relief Committee, reports that floods in the 
northwest of Russia (Petrograd, Tver, Pskov, Novgorod 
Smolensk, Olonetx and. the Karelian Republic) have left 
965,000 souls without food while crop shortages in the 
Volga and Ural famine areas leave 4,137,000 who will havf 
to be fed from elsewhere, a total of 5,102,000 requiring 
relief, exclusive of the famine orphans. 
• • • 

TN analyzing England's warlike anxiety for ''the 
*- opening of the straits," the leading organ of 
English liberalism, The Nation, concludes that 
there are only two plausible motives to account 
for the country's demand. First, the fear of a war 
with Soviet Russia. Second, the desire for oil. 

It is in the first place essential to understand 
clearly that the euphemistic phrasing of the British 
demand for the opening of the straits when trans- 
lated into reality means neither more nor less 
than this: the right to send warships — and pri- 
marily British warships — through the Dardanelles 
into die Black Sea. Even a desperate stretch of 
credulity will hardly convince anyone that Soviet 
Russia wants war with England. Russia's basic 
need at this time and for many years to come is 
a pacific relationship with the economic forces 
outside, and especially with England as the richest 
of these. The whole tendency of Russian diplom- 
acy has been obviously toward commercial under- 
standings. 

If war with Soviet Russia is 'feared" by Eng- 
land, as The Nation indicates, then it is a fear 
growing out of England's attitude and policies 
rather than Russia's. When England considers it 
a paramount necessity to keep the straits in her 
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hands (though under the flag of the so-called 
League of Nations) it means that the English Gov- 
ernment has not yet decided to live in peace with 
Russia, that it is determined to be in a position 
to send warships against Russia '*if necessary''. 

The second of the motives, the anxiety for con- 
trol of naptha, is a phase which, precisely because 
it is at the bottom of the situation, is least talked 
about Oil is not a polite subject for diplomatic 
discussion. The boom of warships, the drivel about 
"rights'* to this or that, the hypocritic display of 
a politically-inspired, one-sided justice and hu- 
manitarianism which convince only those whose 
hearts are strong but whose minds are feeble — 
these come within the realm of discussion. But 

not oil. 

• • • 

A N item under "Russian Revival" on another 
^^ page of this issue speaks of the struggle 
conducted at present against the evil of bribery 
in the various institutions of Soviet Russia. This 
evil has often been used by the enemies of the 
workers' republic as the basis for sweeping state- 
ments on the rottenness of the entire system that 
emerged from the November Revolution. And it 
was of course implied that the men who were 
taking the bribes were champions of the new 
system who used the upheaval for their own selfish 
purposes. This charge may have held true in 
some cases, as a political party that is safe against 
dishonest members has not yet been invented. The 
truth is that as a whole bribery and bureaucratic 
arbitrariness are but the continuation in another 
form of the struggle of the bourgeois elements 
against the revolution that deprived them of their 
privileged incomes. 

The revolution was unable to transfer the ad- 
ministration of all public offices and of all in- 
dustries entirely into the hands of proletarian and 
revolutionary elements. Class conscious workers 
and "professional" revolutionists from among the 
declassie intellectuals were competent pioneers in 
the destructive work of the revolution. They were 
also competent in the organization of its defense 
against the onslaught of the enemies. But bureau- 
cratic routine work and industrial management was 
not their domain, nor were they numerous enough 
to fill all positions; not to speak of work requiring 
special qualifications and experience that had to be 
entrusted to the "specialists". Thus the bureau- 
cratic apparatus had to a very great extent to be 
filled by bourgeois elements who were thinking 
only of their own enrichment and who by system- 
atic sabotage were doing their best to create dis- 
satisfaction among the large masses of the popula- 
tion. This surreptitious counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivity of the educated middle classes was eloquent- 
ly described in the article by Victor Serge which 
is reprinted in another part of the present issue. 
Only a few months ago there was discovered a tre- 
mendous conspiracy of the technical* personnel in 
the Baku oil fields which for four years was tak- 
ing orders from the former owners from abroad 
and was systematically damaging the output of 



the wells. The saboteurs were condemned to death 
but their sentences were commuted. 

Similar activities were no doubt going on in 
other departments and as we go to press we read 
an Associated Press cable from Moscow, dated 
November 6, according to which 

Eleven Directors and department chiefs of the Govern- 
ment textile combine were convicted on charges of mis- 
management and double dealing with the purpose of de- 
frauding the State and sentenced to be shot. The de' 
fendants were accused of illegally disposing of Govern- 
ment factory products at less than their cost of manufac- 
ture, causing a loss of more than a million dollars to the 
State. They had been on trial for one week. 

We do not know whether the sentence will be 
carried out, but we do not doubt that those who 
cry the loudest about dishonest management 
in the Soviet offices will be the first to cry at 
atrocities if the criminals should meet their de- 
served punishment. 

• • • 

/^NE geographical fact usually overlooked by 
^^ her critics is a rich source of mistaken con- 
ceptions about Russia. This fact is that Russia is 
not "just a country" like Germany, France or even 
the United States. It is a territory covering one 
sixth of the globe; occupying, in fact, half of the 
European and half of the Asiatic continent. The 
distances are enormous, the transportation facili- 
ties insufficient. And so it was a matter of course 
for Russia, even before the war, that coal dug in 
Southern Russia was exported to Italy while coal 
for Petrograd had to be imported from England. 
This method was cheaper and easier than direct 
transportation from the Don basin to Northern 
Russia. Sending coal by rail such a distance 
would consume more coal than the amount shipped. 
Nobody criticized this method before the Revolu- 
tion, but at present it has become one of the 
"proofs" of the inefficiency of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

From reports coming from Russia through the 
Associated Press it appears that a similar situa- 
tion may prevail the coming winter in the matter 
of food supplies. Millions of poods of grain will 
be exported to other countries through the Black 
Sea, while grain for the famine sufferers in other 
r^ions will have to be purchased from abroad. 
A procedure which, although practised already be- 
fore the war, will certainly be used as a stock 
argument by the enemies of Soviet Russia. 
• • • 

npHE letters and telegrams of Lenin and Kalinin 
^ expressing appreciation of the activities of 
the Friends of Soviet Russia come on the heels 
of attacks directed against the organization by the 
Forward and other groups to whom the favors of 
the reactionary A. F. of L. machine are of greater 
importance than help to the sufferers in Soviet 
Russia. As between partisan attacks inspired by 
mean factional jealousies, and the praise by two 
leaders of the first Workers' Republic, the choice 
for American workers genuinely in sympathy with 
the proletarian revolution will not be hard. 
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The Middle Glasses in the Russian Revolution 



By Victor Serge 



/. — Under the old regime, the revolutionary Intel- 
ligentsia is recruited from the middle classes. 

DEFORE the revolution, the petty bourgeoisie 
'^ of Russia gave to the movement for emanci- 
pation the best of its children. The large majority 
of Russian intellectuals who, for more than a half 
century, sustained a struggle to the death against 
the old regime, founded great parties, and gave 
to the world and to posterity so remarkable a 
group of pioneers, was recruited from the petty 
bourgeoisie of Russia. They were sons of petty 
officials, doctors, tradesmen, the lower clergy; they 
thronged the Russian universities, which had be- 
come centers of revolutionary ferment 

This was due to profound causes. The old 
Russian regime added to the ills of capitalism 
those of autocracy, particularly felt by the middle 
classes. While the latter are in all democratic 
countries closely associated ynth political power 
and participate at their pleasure in the benefits of 
capitalist exploitation, they were shut off by tsar- 
ism from political life, deprived of certain elemen- 
tary rights (notably of representation in the gov- 
ernment), placed, as was the Third Estate in 
France before 1789, in a position of manifest in- 
feriority with respect to the nobility, the high 
clergy, the high officials and some plutocrats. In 
combatting autocracy, the petty bourgeoisie of 
Russia was only defending its own right to exist- 
ence. Its development was everywhere hindered. 
The conditions under which it existed were in- 
tolerable. 

It suffered cruelly from the anachronisms of 
the old r^ime. The total absence of political 
life embittered it In democratic countries a con- 
siderable number of people make a comfortable 
living out of what is called "political life"; jour- 
nalists, lawyers, parliamentarians, molders and ex- 
ploiters of public opinion in divers degrees. In 
tsarist Russia, the intelligent veterinary who felt 
in himself the stuff of a party leader or of a poli- 
tician summoned to play a role in his province, 
was doomed to the most bitter inaction. Even the 
activity of literary^ .philanthropic or scientific 
societies, being suspected by the Minister of the 
Interior, was hampered in a thousand ways. And 
the insolence of Uie privileged castes added still 
further to the bitterness of an enlightened bour- 
geoisie, nourished on liberalism and envious of 
the liberties of the Occident Up to a «hort time 
before the war it still happened that doctors or 
merchants were beaten by drunken officers: Koro- 
lenko has told about it 

This situation created, especially in the youth 
of the Russian petty bourgeoisie, a revolutionary 
frame of mind. One had to be a socialist. One 
became a socialist with passion, wrath and despair. 
For the price was big: often life, always freedom 



and ease. But there was no other way out. The 
revolutionary intelligentsia of Russia gave to 
posterity the Narodnaya Volya and its magnificent 
terrorists, nihilism and its searchers after trulh, 
the embryo of a great Marxist social-democracy 
which extends from Plekhanov to Lenin, a revolu- 
tionary socialism illuminated by the Lavrovs and 
the Mikhailovskys, the pleiades of terrorists who 
are apostles — Sazonov, Kalayev, Balmashev, Guer- 
shuni — ^anarchists capable of every audacity and 
every sacrifice..... 

This was, however, but a vanguard, upon whidi 
all eyes were fixed. And one scarcely noted what 
forces of reaction and darkness came behind that 
vanguard. For the petty bourgeoisie, whoice had 
issued the revolutionary intelligentsia, remained 
true to itself. Only a few perspicacious observers 
discerned, with painful diarpness of vision, the 
ridiculousness, the ferocity, the unfathomable stu- 
pidity, the sordid egoism of this innumerable 
"mediocracy". Gorky wrote his Petty Bourgeois, 
Chekov, vrith dry humor, depicted the shabby soul 
of a hideous petty bourgeoisie. 

//. — March 1917 and democratic hopes. 

For a moment, during the revolution, the petty 
bourgeoisie hoped to conquer. One morning in 
March 1917 the workers of Petrograd, driven to 
desperation by the useless butcheries in Galicia, 
the Carpathians, Poland, Volhynia and many other 
places, cast down the worm-eaten edifice of autoc- 
racy. It was, in truth, falling of itself. The re- 
t>orts of the Petrograd chief of police during the 
ast days of the old regime announced the catastro- 
phe each day. The working people applied the 
necessary push. And there were seen advancing 
on the stage a prince Lvov, a Rodzianko, a Miliu- 
kov, a Kerensky, parliamentarians trained in the 
Duma, who believed themselves clearly designated 
to resume the succession of the Stol3rpins and 
Stunners and began by attempting to save the 
monarchy That was the dream of a great bour- 
geoisie with ^^constitutional" inclinations which 
saluted with joy the coming of the rule of money. 

The petty bourgeoisie did not permit its realiza- 
tion. It wanted a republic. It streamed into and 
almost instantaneously assimilated the Social 
Revolutionary" party whose ideologists and orat- 
ors knew very well how to interpret its aspirations. 
The reign of men of affairs, lawyers, of an en- 
lightened, liberal bourgeoisie, "hi^y advanced" 
of course, was about to begin. Beside, or a little 
below the national banner, they willingly flew, to 
please the mass, a red flag — a red agreeably ap- 
proaching pink. They would be Socialists — and 
even Social-Revolfitionists : that is to say, they 
would talk much, long, eloquently and seriously 
of giving the land to ttie peasants — as they spoke 
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of socialization in Germany. They would con- 
tinue the war for justice — ^not without hope of 
obtaining the Dardanelles. 

The workers* revolution in November annihilat- 
ed this fine dream. 

HI.— The baules of November 1917. 

The events of November transpired despite vi- 
gorous opposition by the petty bourgeoisie. It 
was, moreover, the latter that furiously defended 
property and the rights of the bourgeoisie. Already 
the financial and industrial barons had quit. In 
Moscow, in Petrograd, in Irkutsk, wherever there 
was fighting in the streets for the power of the 
Soviets of workers, soldiers and peasants — who 
were the last defenders of Kerensky's provisional 
government and therefore of bourgeois democ- 
racy? The military schools, the students; in a 
word, the petty bourgeois youth. The same ele- 
ments, in Finland, were soon to constitute the 
White Guards of bloody infamy. In Moscow, too, 
this armed petty bourgeoisie, believing itself vic- 
torious at one moment, began with the November 
battles to shoot its prisoners. 

Is it not opportune to recall the role of the 
petty bourgeoisie of France, itself also republican, 
on the morrow of the revolution of 1848, when 
it entrusted to General Cavaignac the task of 
**saving society'* in the blood of the workers? 

IV. — The sequel: conspiracies and sabotage. 

The November revolution was thus in the first 
place a victory of the working class over the petty 
bourgeoisie. From that moment, the expropriated 
great bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie, frus- 
trated in its hopes, formed a bloc against the 
revolution. But the latter is unquestionably the 
most dangerous enemy of the Soviets. For years 
it will maintain a tireless, incessant resistance, 
which no scruple will hinder and no repression 
break. 

This resistance began on the morrow of the 
November revolution with the strike of officials 
and technicians. The ministries were empty. The 
municipal bureaus were empty. Bureau chiefs, 
employees, engineers were gone. For weeks and 
months they did not return. Rather let the city 
perish without food, without water, without elec- 
tricity! *'One does not work with the Bolsheviks!" 
Here was a danger of immediate death to the 
revolution. Would the workers* Soviets succeed 
in reorganizing all at once the public services 
necessary for the provisioning and life of the 
large centers? They did succeed. It had been 
intended to cause the fall of the Bolsheviks by 
the general strike of officials and technicians. They 
were disillusioned. Besides, at the end of a few 
weeks, necessity was already forcing a consider- 
able number of officials and technicians to ask the 
Soviets for work. 

Returning to the administrations and the public 
services, they inaugurated a new tactic: that of 
sabotage. In 1918 the great bourgeoisie was con- 



quered. Bankers, industrial captains, big pro- 
prietors, having taken refuge in Paris or London, 
schemed for military intervention. It is the middle 
classes, almost unassisted, who put up a fierce 
resistance to the revolution in Russia. Coincident 
with sabotage, conspiracies developed and branched 
out The most important of these is quite charac* 
teristic. It was that of the *'Union for the Safety of 
Fatherland and Liberty", of which the ex-"Social- 
Revolutionary" Savinkov was the principal organ- 
izer. This Union, upon which the foreign missions 
— notably the French mission — set great hopes, 
recruited its active elements among officers and in- 
tellectuals (liberal professions, students, officials). 
From the social point of view, its class composi- 
tion was sharply defined. Thence arose the confused 
character of its ideology in contrast to the clarity 
of its aspirations. The officers of the old tsarist 
army constitute the most retrogressive element of 
petty bourgeois "mediocracy" : they are monarch- 
ists; and as it is they who go in front when it is 
a matter of being killed, their influence is great 
The intellectuals are all more or less "socialist" 
and "revolutionary". The Union was non-political. 
It defended the Fatherland — and liberty. What 
liberty? Evidently the ideal of bourgeois democ- 
racy. It is this Union that began the civil war, 
at \he express demand of the Allies (insurrections 
of Yaroslav and Riazan; capture of Kazan by the 
"Whites"; revolt of the Czecho-Slovaks) . 

V. The middle classes furnish the cannon fodder 
for the White armies. 

The outstanding facts of the hisory of the civil 
war in Russia cannot be set forth in the limits of 
a summary. I shall cite only a few to show the 
role played by the middle classes. 

The first counter-revolutionary government estab- 
lished in Russia after November 1917, is that of 
Samara, formed by the members of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, Social-Revolutionaries in large 
majority, who claimed to represent to a great 
d^ree the majority of the middle peasants, that 
is to say, the petty bourgeoisie of the rural dis- 
tricts, llieir program is democratic. 

From the Samara government springs, at the 
Ufa Conference (September 1918) the Ufa Direc- 
tory, of which Avksentiev, of the S.-R. Party, is 
the most prominent member. But civil war in- 
flames the whole country. It gives birth to armies. 
Tlie proletarian dictatorship, rendered warlike, 
hardened, tempered by plots, criminal attempts, 
sabotage, foreign aggression, is an opponent much 
more formidable than was imaginea. In Siberia, 
where the counter-revolution is for a time the 
stronger, the middle classes and their Party reveal 
their incapacity to direct a war that they are 
waging with all their souls. Their liberalism, 
weak and indecisive, merely prepares the way for 
a monarchist reaction. Kolchuc has very little 
trouble in driving out the Directory and seizing 
power. The former members of the Constituent 
Assembly surrender their position to the military 
dictatorship of a tsarist admiral. 
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Let us take note: inevitably, in accordance with 
the logic of history, this military dictatorship 
could not conquer because it had to govern against 
the petty bourgeoisie. When it had shot down 
Social-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, it was 
doomed. With the middle classes, the only real 
supporters of counter-revolution in Siberia, Kol- 
chak was soon unpopular, then discredited, then 
execrated. Upon the announcement of his first 
defeats, the wnole country rose against him. The 
poor peasants and the workers had never sub- 
mitted to him; but it is the uprising of the *^en- 
lightened" population of Irkutsk and the desertion 
of the Czecho-Slovak pretorians (whose "demo- 
cratic spirit" has not been forgotten) which 
finished the Supreme Ruler. 

With what soldiers did the counter-revolution 
make war in South Russia, under Komilov, Kale- 
din, Dutov, Krasnov, Denikin and Wrangel? 
Three elements formed its armies: the remnants of 
the **Volunteer Corps", organized soon after 
November 1917 by military cadets escaped from 
Moscow and by officers; the mass of officers of the 
old regime; and the Cossacks. In numbers and 
political influence the last were the most im- 
portant People of the Don, the Terek, the Kuban, 
Astrakhan, the Cossacks waged a war to the death 
against Bolshevism before submitting to it Why? 
Being rural proprietors, of warlike habits, of 
democratic traditions, understanding nothing about 
Communism, distrustful and hostile toward the 
working class of the cities, they desired neither so- 
cialization of land, nor a socialist republic, which 
it was easy to present to them in its least atrrac- 
tive aspects. And it was they who furnished the 
tsar's generals with cannon fodder. The drama 
that took place in Siberia is repeated with them 
in Kuban, Ukraine, Crimea. Confused and narrow 
democrats, the Cossacks served the monarchist re- 
action, which never hesitated to break their opposi- 
tion by force. Finally, however, they wearied and 
negan to understand. The Cossack youth passed 
over to the "reds"; the example was contagious. 
The rural petty bourgeoisie of Ukraine and the 
Don, witness of the incapacity and corruption of 
the '^Whites", ended by preferring the "reds" to 
them 

VI, The petty bourgeoisie of the cities, 
and the writers. 

During the civil war the middle classes in the 
large dties of Russia, especially in the two cap- 
itals, resisted the Soviet regime to the best of their 
ability and succeeded in doing the country enor- 
mous harm. Their resistance was almost unani- 
mous, permanent, incessant. It assumed various 
forms. 

The active element conspired. In all the con- 
spiracies the participation of the intellectuals (par- 
ticularly from the universities) and of the liberal 
professions is notable. 

Officials in the Soviets sabotaged. The former 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, business men, brokers, 
and clerks speculated. Speculation attained ter- 



rible proportions and was a social danger. For 
it was always based, at bottom, on pillage or the 
diversion of collective goods — especially victnals 
— a serious matter in time of blockade and scarc- 
ity! Or else it trafficked in municipal food-supply 
in the rural districts, determined the rise in prices, 
aiding the peasants to starve the revolutionary 
cities. Even in 1920, dealers in smuggled goods, 
counting on the imminent fall of the Soviets, lived 
on illicit commerce, practised on a large scale. 
And despite every repression they never complete- 
ly ceased their traffic. 

Moreover, everybody was slandering, whispering 
in the waiting lines at the doors of communal 
shops, in the offices of State institutions, every- 
where; sensational news spread — about the pend- 
ing reestablishment of order; everybody endea- 
vored to discredit the communists and the prole- 
tariat, and contributed to the creation of an un- 
endurable atmosphere of petty hate, of ill will 
and passive resistance to the revolution, passive 
through cowardice. 

Another very significant fact that must be at- 
tributed to the resistance of the petty bourgeois 
of the cities: the attitude of the writers toward the 
revolution. 

With the exception of an extremely small num- 
ber, all the journalists, all the writers remaining 
in Soviet Russia — ^many because of the material 
impossibility of emigrating — ^were open or secret 
enemies of the regime. The best Imown set the 
example by placing their talents at the service of 
reaction. This was the case with Andreyev, Merezfa- 
kovsky, Ivan Bunin, Amfiteatrov, E, ChirikoY, 
Kuprin. 

Of the great Russian writers only one was early 
to range himself on the side of the proletarian 
revolution: Gorki. And he is precisely the only 
one who, by his origin, is altogether foreign to tke 
petty bourgeoisie. Gorki, until the moment whor 
his immense talent came to light, was in turn a 
tramp and a worker. 

VII. In 1919 the peUy bourgeoisie adapts itself 
to the Revolution and little by little invades 
Soviet institutions. 

At the end of 1919 the White armies were every- 
where vanquished. Denikin is in flight, Kolchak 
is in retreat, Yudenich is crushed, the Archangel 
government endures only by grace of an Engliisb 
general. In the interior of the country the armed 
resistance of the middle classes declines and ceases. 
Without external military support they do not 
feel capable of conquering; then they have been 
doubly disillusioned by the collapse of their hopes 
and by the treatment inflicted upon them by sevi^ 
military dictators. But it is now that they become 
most dangerous to the revolution. 

The petty bourgeoisie begins to adapt itself ta 
the revolution. It has learned much, it has been 
trained to warfare. It knows how much it is need- 
ed. The technician no longer risks his skin in 
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hazardous plots. On the contrary, he works, he 
installs himself in the revolution^ demands a good 
ration and gets it while communists and prole- 
tarians continue to die of hunger; he becomes in- 
dispensable. 

The officers enter into the Red army, where, 
however, the customs of revolutionary war do not 
allow much scope for their influence. The young 
ladies enter the soviet bureaus. Likewise the offi- 
cials, the merchants, the traders. It is often with 
the best of intentions. 

In a few months the Soviet administrations have 
been invaded — one is sometimes tempted to write 
conquered — ^by the petty bourgeoisie. 

Tnere are, indeed, proved revolutionists at the 



hted of the administrations. But they are over- 
whelmed. In the immense country they constitute 
but a small minority, whose blood has flowed 
profusely during the war, and which assumes all 
the responsibilities just as it faces all the perils. 
What remains in the bureaus? Persons who have 
come to install themselves there merely to be at 
ease and because they have to live. 

Into the Soviet administrations the petty bour- 
geoisie brings its habits, its menatlity, its class 
solidarity, even its manner of speech. It very 
quietly reconstitutes the buTeaucracy, 

Lenin observes in 1920 that we have a workers* 
and peasants^ state deformed by bureaucracy. 
(To be continued in next issue) 



Women in New Russia 



By HuLET M. Wells 

Impressions of the well known labor leader of Seattle from his sojourn in Soviet Russia, Our 
next issue will contain another article of his pen dealing with the Oriental women in Russia. 

di£Ference there seined to be between the appear- 
ance of the better dressed of the Russian women 
and the women-folk to whom I had always been 
accustomed. In some European countries short 
skirts have always been a feature^of the national 
dress. I was told that this had not been true in 
Russia, but now I found that this fashion was 
the same there as over most of the world, and 
certainly most of the Russian women had little 
reason for shunning the new style. 

Also, there are few countries where the stock- 
ingless style could get by with such a pleasing 
effect. The habit of discarding stockings during 
the summer months seemed to originate from three 
sources. There were, first, the poorer peasant 
women, with whom it was an old custom; second, 
those for whom war and blockade made it a simple 
economy; third, those who took it up from choice 
as an agreeable fashion. The latter class of women 
wore pretty clothes and neat white shoes with or 
without short socks. Probably two thirds of the 
women, however, did not take up the habit They 
wore neat white stockings, but few silks. 

Another severe test of beauty is the head-dress 
worn bv nearly all Russian women. This is a ker- 
chief of bright colored cloth, generally silk, passed 
straight across the forehead and tied in a square 
knot at the back of the head. As an American girl 
said to me, **You have to be awfully pretty to get 
away with it." 

Russian femininity does not indulge much in cos- 
metics, if I am any judge. Still there were in the 
old days a good many beauty shops along the 
fashionable streets of Moscow and Petrograd. 
Their dusty fixtures and faded' window trimmings 
were still in evidence. Considerable stocks of 
their wares had come into possession of the De- 
partment of Public Economy when private busi- 
ness was abolished. In May, 1921, at a two-day 
conference of the Communist Party, the question 
of what the Government could exchange with the 



TT must not be supposed that in writing about 

women in new Russia I am making a profound 
study of Eastern feminism. It takes a specialist 
to do that, and it takes time. The short months 
of my Russian summer sped away and though I 
tried to keep my mind open to impressions like a 
movie camera with a dictaphone attachment, the 
field of observation was too broad to faithfully 
reflect all the details. Whence such details as I 
remember about many things may be more or less 
insignificant or more or less imperfectly defined. 

Especially is this likely to be true about women, 
for what man is likely to remember the details of 
women's looks or dress or manners, except as to 
whether the effect is pleasing or unpleasing? And 
distinctly the Russian girls were pleasing — ^yes, 
that much I will say. I never got over a sort of 
shocked patriotic surprise to find so much female 
beauty outside of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

One is bewildered too by the variety of types — 
the slow, impassive, sturdy women of the north, 
who show their Finnish origin; statuesque, volup- 
tuous types from Latvia and Esthonia; jolly, red- 
cheeked, German looking girls from Ulorainia, and 
dark haired beauties from the Volga, while here 
and there are actually to be seen ^e lazy grace, 
milky skin, and soulful eyes by which our stage 
and literature has typified for us the upper-class 
ladies of an age that, in Russia, already seems re- 
mote. 

Of course it is hardly to be expected that all 
Russian women are young and beautiful, but no 
visitor, I think, can escape the general effect of 
buxom strength and free unfettered grace. Always 
as I looked at them the thought sprang in my 
mind that these straight, strong, deep-breasted 
women looked like the mothers of a conquering 
race — a race conquering by kindness and fair deal- 
ing, conquering by sanity in a mad world. 

The national dress of the Russian men is quite 
distinctive, but I was surprised to find how little 
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peasants for food, was under consideration. ^'We 
can give them plenty of face powder," said Lenin 
with a grin, ^'and other useful things for the 
women, but ikons or vodka we will not furnish 
you at any price." 

It is no exaggeration to say that a different 
relationship exists in Russia between men and 
women, than in any other country. Politically 
and economically they are on the same footing, 
and this is inevitably reflected in their social and 
domestic life. In the old days there were two sets 
of domestic manners in Russia. In the aristocratic 
class men treated women of their own rank, when 
in public, with an affected and exaggerated cour- 
tesy entirely superficial and meaningless. Of their 
private relationships, generally speaking, the less 
said the better. 

The domestic life of the lower class, as I have 
been told by those who knew it, alternated between 
the good-humored affection that is their natural 
characteristic, and the brutality caused by vodka. 
But now social changes and the abolishing of the 
vodka traffic seemed to have gone far toward estab- 
lishing a new attitude of each sex toward the 
other, an attitude of frank and" kindly comrade- 
ship. 

It was a pleasure to observe the demeanor of 
the young men toward their girl friends. There 
seemed to me to be a total absence of the rowdy- 
ism or the foolish horseplay that seem to be the 
only resource of so many young Americans. 
Crowds of the boys and girls from Sverdlov Uni- 
versity used to come down in the late evening to 
the hotels where the foreign delegates were living, 
and serenade us with their Russian songs. But oh, 
how different from an American college mob they 



were! 



They would come marching along the street in 
orderly formation, singing as they went, or talk- 
ing and laughing in a well bred way in low pitched 
voices. Boys walked beside girls, but there was 
none of the familiar scuffling and philandering. 
They would sing several songs, listen quietly and 
applaud politely in response to the speeches made 
to them, then with a cheer for the world revolu- 
tion go singing on their way. 

One night I went to a soiree given by the cadets 
of an officers' training school inside the Kremlin. 
There was some instrumental music and chorus 
singing interspersed with speeches. The audience 
consisted almost entirely of the cadets in their 
smart uniforms and girls in neat white dresses. I 
gathered that there would be dancing after the 
entertainment. I did not notice any chaperones. 
If there were any they were very few. I rather 
think the chaperone in Russia is in danger of be- 
coming extinct. 

A recess was declared while preparations were 
being made for a playlet, and I started home. 
Almost all the audience had filed out ahead of 
me. I came out on an interminably long corridor 
that ran around the building. Here I found the 
crowd had suddenly arranged itself into a long 
procession moving quietly, two by two, along the 



corridor. Some of the girls rested their hanib 
on the arms of their boyish companions; others 
held rather primly aloof. There was no hubbub, 
no boisterous laughter, just smiles, low toned con- 
versation, the swish of feminine garments, and the 
movement of many feet. It was a pretty picture- 
Occasionally one sees a trace of the grand man- 
ner of the upper class of other days. It is not 
to be found about the theatre, for that has been 
popularized, but those to whom the old airs still 
cling are likely to be found at the best operas 
and especially at the high class concerts. At an 
opera in Petrograd a friend introduced me to the 
manager. When he presented the two ladies who 
accompanied us, the manager bowed low and 
kissed the hand of each. A young poet with wavy 
hair and without any hat came up just then and 
after kissing of hands had been repeated, pro- 
ceeded to compliment the young lady school teach- 
er from America in such poetic vein that my 
friend was somewhat embarrassed in the trans- 
lation. 

In the great building of the Conservatory of 
Music in Moscow I listened to a concert of classic- 
al music. Here the upper classes of former days 
were present in such force as they could muster, 
and such finery as had not gone the way of the 
market place. Oh, the grand manner, the courtly 
bows, the polished speeches! I could fancy how 
they craved each other's commiseration and moral 
support, with what grotesque airs they tried to 
play their old role, and with what cold disdain 
they strove to ignore the common folks who pushed 
their way in even here and made up more than 
half of the audience. 

The women singers wore gowns with long 
trains, cut very moderately decollete, and with 
long gloves. They looked like fashion plates dur- 
ing Cleveland's first Administration. The male 
singers, the accompanists and the gentleman who 
announced the numbers with great dignity and 
impressive flourishes, were all dressed in fine eve- 
ning clothes of a rather old fashioned cut. 

The stage was very deep, and along the back 
of it there ran a row of seats which had been 
filled with ladies from the audience. It was a, 
good place to display one's clothes, and most of 
them had probably chosen it for that reason. One 
comely and intelligent looking young woman had 
not chosen it for that reason. Her dress was good 
but not elaborate, and she had bare legs. This 
need have caused her no embarrassment in any 
ordinary crowd, but presently she looked alon^ 
the row of hosiery to right and left of her and, 
discovering her conspicuousness, tucked her shape- 
ly ankles out of sight 

The rare glimpses that I had of the old attitude 
toward women only served to emphasize how com- 
pletely the status of the sex has changed under a 
system of social equality. Frecfuently since my 
return I have been questioned about the state of 
what is called **morality". Some of these inquiries 
are so blatantly ignorant and obscene that I am 
struck with a sense of futility before the apparent- 
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ly hopeless vulgarity of the average "civilized" 
mind. 

In Russia all members of society being put on 
the same economic footing, men and women, for 
the first time since savagery, faced each other as 
economic equals. Men had nothing of value with 
which to buy women. Mutual love was the only 
incentive to sexual union. Prostitution died. 

Almost, but not quite. In the big cities there 
were some foreign visitors who had money to spend 
for pleasure. Doubtless a few speculators also, 
though not many. And there were a few girls 
haunting the night streets looking for such as 
these, but not wasting their time on the ordinary 
man who, they know, had nothing to offer. 

People never seemed to go to bed in Moscow 
as long as there was anything else to do, and the 
wide tree-shaded boulevards t^t run in concentric 
circles with the Kremlin at the center, were crowd- 
ed till late into the night with promenaders. Here 
thousands of young women strolled with their men 
friends, the majority of whom were in uniform. 
I never saw anywhere crowds more orderly, people 
more kindly natured, men more r^pectlul or 
women more modest. 



To sum lip this phase of my subject I would 
say, there is no over-emphasis on sex in Russia. 
It is taken in a matter of course way as one of the 
interesting, but not disgraceful, facts of life. No 
morbid hysteria centers around women. They are 
fellow workers with men in the planning and 
building of the new Russia. 

The removal of economic impediments caused 
a marked increase in marriages, which was natur- 
ally greatest in the cities. I do not know the figures 
for the whole of Russia, but statistics for Petro- 
grad during the preceding year showed, in pro- 
portion to population, about four times the normal 
number recorded under the old conditions. Divorce 
was not so much di£Ferent from the law in the 
State of Washington, except that it was not com- 
mercialized by lawyers. Divorce may be granted 
here for any cause that to the judge seems suffi- 
cient indication that the parties cannot live to- 
gether amicably. There, a statement of reasons by 
either party is sufficient cause. It was found 
however, that so many remarriages took place 
after quarrels were made up, that the lapse of 
a short time was required after application, before 
the divorce was granted. 



Art Treasures Under the Bolsheviki 

By Francois Boucher 

Among the most interesting articles appearing in Volume VI of Soviet Russia yfere those from the pen of 
Jacques Mesnil on art under the Soviet Government, in the issues of May 1 and IS. The following contribution 
by ariother distinguished French critic is far less friendly to the Soviet Government in its tone, but just because 
of this unfriendliness of its author, the admissions it makes of the seriousness of the Soviet Governments attitude 
toward art are all the more valuable. 



THE immense heritage of art held in Russia has for 
seven years been exposed to the greatest dangers: 
€rst to the dangers of foreign war, and then to those 
of internal revolution. What had become of its ecclesiastic- 
4d treasures, of its old monuments, of its rich public and 
private collections, of that great museum, the Ermitage, 
known to all? The most fantastic rumors have been 
in circulation on this subject, and the confused events of 
the November Revolution have prevented the checking up 
•of these rumors until long after their circulation. Tliese 
rumors even went so far as to declare that on the occasion 
of a great transfer of art treasures from Petrograd to 
Moscow, in 1917, a dozen Rembrandts and several Titians 
had gone so far astray that one of the works of the 
painter of 'The Lesson in Anatomy" was later found in 
A pitiable state in the izba of a poor muzhik. Of course 
this tale was false: the Ermitage did not have a dozen 
Rembrandts. Newspapers also stated that cases contain- 
ing French objects of art had been found in the cellars 
of the Winter Palace, which had not been opened since 
the reign of Catherine II! Thanks to the information 
which we have been receiving during the last few years, 
we are now in a better position to state what has been the 
fate of the ait resources of Russia during this eventful 
period. 

This information is the more interesting to us bv reason 
of the fact that a considerable portion of these riches 
is made up of French works; for, particularly during the 
18th Century, Russian sovereigns, notably the Empress 
Catherine, caused a considerable number of objects of ait 
to be brought from France for the embellishment of their 
new palaces, which were also in the French style. 

While but a small number of furnishings and paintings 
from the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV and of the 



Regency Period are found in Russia, there are a great 
number of all sorts of things that were sent to Russia 
during the reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI by such 
men as Grimm and Diderot, or which were left in Russia 
by artists that had been summoned to that country by 
Catherine II : Le Blond, N. Pineau, Le Lorrain, Lagrenee, 
Falconet,* etc. It is in the Imperial and in the various 
private collections that we find, furthermore, the goldsmith 
work of such masters as Ballin, Roettiers, Auguste, Ger- 
main, the chests of drawers by Foullet, de Cressent, and 
Leleu, portraits by Mme. Vigee-Lebrun, marbles by 
Houdon, and all the beautiful furniture, in the Empire 
style, which Russian craftsmen have been at an effort to 
copy until about 1840. French ait is generously repre- 
sented in these collections, which are veritable private 
museums founded, under the influence of Catherine II, 
toward the end of the 18th Century, and which were, 
until half a century ago, all that Russia had in the way 
of mnsuems, with the exception of a few large galleries 
devoted to the national forms of art. It is therefore of 
the greatest importance to those who are interested in 
the history of French ait to be informed as to the history 
of all the art works that have been preserved in Russia. 
As soon as the Revolution of March, 1917. broke out, 
a number of museum custodians and scholars attempted 
to secure organized methods for preserving, if not for re- 
moving, the wealth of art that might be menaced at 



^Etienne Marie Falconet (1716-1789) spent twelve years 
in St. Petersburg, where he executed for Catherine 11 a 
colossal statue in bronze of Peter the Great (unveiled 
August 6, 1782). This statue is the well known representa- 
tion of the monarch seated upon a prancing steed, which 
is trampling a serpent (Sweden) under foot. 
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Petrograd or in the riciiiity, and made partienlar efforts 
to take charge of the Imperial pakcee, in order to pre- 
vent piDaging. The Kerenslnr Government thereupon 
asaemhied in Petrograd about forty delegates elected by 
artists, writers, and technical men; these delegates dis- 
tributed among themselves the considerable problems which 
had devolved upon them, with the aid of the head of the 
Department of Fine Arts, Golovin, former President of 
the Duma. Thos G>ant Zubov, founder of the Museum 
for the History of the Fine Arts, Weiner, and Polovtsev, 
Curator of the Steglitz Museum, undertook the organiza- 
tion of the museum which had been formed at Gatcbina, 
the former Palace of Paul I; Bemstamm, former Librarian 
of the Academv of Fine Arts, became the Curator of 
Peterhof; Vereshchagin and Benoit managed the Winter 
Palace at Petrograd, and Lukomsky was charged with 
establishing a museum at Tsarskoye Selo, the Palace of 
Nicholas 11. 

Two months were thus spent in drawing up an inventory 
of the collections and in pursuing certain researches, often 
fruitful, in those immense palaces, which held an enorm- 
ous number of art objects; but in August, 1917, in view 
of the German menace to Petrograd, the curators suspend- 
ed their labors and proceeded to an extensive evacuation 
of all the national art objects, to Moscow, which then 
became the asylum for all the museums of the capital. 
The Bolshevik coup d*6tat of November 7 found all the 
museum custodians at their posts, determined not to 
abandon them, and to devote all their efforts to preserving 
as great a number of art works as possible, considering, 
as they did, that the interests entrusted to them trans- 
cended any other political consideration. 

The new r^me did not, moreover, display any out- 
right hostility to their labors. Lunacharsky, the Minister 
of Fine Arts, who was the only cultivated intellect in the 
cabinet, had been one of the first to condemn the destruc- 
tions in the Kremlin, and had announced that he would 
refuse to take part in the government if measures were 
not taken at once to protect the works of art. In this 
policy he was given a free hand by his colleagues in the 
cabinet, and it must be admitted that he did all he could 
to protect the artistic heritage of Russia from any ill- 
considered actions; he caused the museum curators to be 
assembled and exhorted them to continue to put through 
the program they had worked out. Everywhere, careful 
attention continued to be paid to the imperial palaces and 
museums, and the former aspect of the apartments was 
restored. Thus, in 1918, the conservators of the imperial 
palaces opened to the public the dwellings at Tsarskoye 
Selo, at Pavlovsk, at Gatcbina, and at Peterhof, on two 
or three days of each week. 

The Soviet Government had of course made the museums 
absolutely free and had prohibited the taking of *^ips**, 
under heavy penalties; furthermore, to spread the teaching 
of art and to draw certain political propaganda advantages 
from this situation, it got up special trains for the use 
of school-children, worldngmen, and students, who were 
provided with free catalogues of the collections as well 
as with free meals in the museums. In certain cities, 
commissar guides were appointed by the local Soviets to 
supplement the work of the custodians, and with the 
object of instructing the visitors not so much in the history 
of these masterpieces as works of the art which Uiey 
considered aristocratic, but of the works of peasant art with 
propaganda interpretations, for the new r^me suspected 
the men of learning trained under the Tsarist system of 
being ''lukewarm*'. These men frequently made use of 
the situation to get up a veritable democratic instruction, 
the object of which was a study of the history of the 
Russian people as reflected in its art works. 

The old imperial palaces, thus saved constitute a con- 
siderable portion of the artistic wealUi of Russia. At 
Peterhof, the Grand Palace has not suffered serious 
damage through the acts of the Revolution. Furthermore, 
its most beautiful specimens were boxed and, in part, 
sent to Moscow as early as October, 1917; for example, 
the splendid wood-carvings of Nicolas Pineau, made for 
the study of Peter the Great, and the personal relics of 
the latter, preserved the Montplaisir Pavilion. But un- 
fortunately in the latter, whicn has retained intact its 



Delft-tiled kitchen and iu central hall with the oeiliiig 
painted by Pillement, there are now many objects that have 
been obliged to suffer a thousand degradations, if only as 
a result of the balls there celebrated by soldiers some 
time ago! 

The Grand Palace of Tsarskoye Selo, dating from the 
middle of the 18th century, has also been transformed' 
into a museum; everywhere the reception haUs have been 
supplied with their original decorations; only the apart- 
ment of Nicholas 11 has been preserved as it was on 
July 31, 1917, the date of the Tsar*s departure. Although 
a great number of art objects— old chairs and furniture, 
paintings, porcelains and particularly, a magnificent regu- 
lator, by Caffieri — have been transferred to Moscow, the 
new museum has been well attended since its opening, in 
May, 1918, and there have been certain Sundays with 
as many as six thousand visitors. To protect the splendid 
parquet floors of the palace, the Government has obliged 
the public to put on soft leather slippers, vrhich are 
furnished without charge. Restoration work has been 
carried on even in the agate pavilHon. While nothing^ 
was stolen from the Alexander ralace, numerous bendier 
and statues were mutilated in the parks surrounding it. 
The Pavlovsk Palace, constructed by the Empress Maricr 
wife of Paul I, was first claimed as his property by Prince 
John Constantinovich, and then, after tne latter's depart- 
ure, transformed into a museum, like the other palaces. 
The inventory made of it by Polovtsev and Zubov includes 
a great number of objects of art, of which many were 
little known. In addition to a cabinet of three thousand 
engravings, and of magnificent porcelains of St. Peters- 
burg, B^lin. Louisbourg, and S^es origin — the latter 
is represented by a splendid dinner service of 1778 — 
Pavlovsk was the domicile of one painting by Rembrandt, 
one by Rubens, two by Van Goyen, two by S. Ruysdael, 
an Annunciation by Guide, a fragment by Veronese: 
Christ before Pilate, The French School alone there 
has Mignard*s Christ and the Samaritan, three pictures by 
Greuze, including The Widow and Her Curate, eight by 
Hubert Robert, one by Mme. Vig^-Lebrun, one by Carl 
Van Loo, one by Leprince, etc The best of these canvasses 
have been grouped in small studios; the most decorative 
have been placed in the gaUeries of the palace. 

Of much greater importance was the Palace of Gatcbina, 
the use of which the dowager empress held for life. The 
creation of Paul I, that mysterious sovereign of tragic 
fate, this sumptuous dwelling is a sort of Russian Escorial, 
of gloomy and severe exterior, within which, however, 
the French art of the 17th and 18th centuries celebrates 
its triumphs. The custodians charged with the duty of 
cataloguing aU iu riches have listed more than four 
thousand paintings. 

All these palaces were more or less ih the neighborhood 
of Petrograd and could therefore be catalogued with 
despatch. A number of others were further removed from 
the capital, and work on them therefore proceeded more 
slowly. This was particularly the case with the Oranien- 
baum Palace, built by Menchikov, favorite of Peter the 
Great, facing Cronstadt, and which was, at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, directly within the sphere of influence 
of the sailors of the navy. The proximity of these dis- 
orderly elements was the cause of a number of injuries 
suffered then by the palace, but it is certain that the 
ceilings, the woodwork, and the magnificent floors were 
intact at a very recent date. It is unfortunately to be 
feared that important damage of another kind may have 
been inflicted on Oranienbaum on the occasion of the last 
Cronstadt insurrection, in March, 1921. 

While much work had to be done on the imperial 
palaces, both in the matter of inventory as well as in order 
to protect them, the Petrograd museums, « already cata- 
logued, did not require more, when the menace of a 
German invasion was at hand, than measures of evacua- 
tion similar to those used by the Paris museums on the 
eve of the Battle of the Mame. Only the Winter Palace 
was pillaged during the Bolshevik coup de*etat; particular- 
ly the statuary was savagely mutilated, and while many 
official images of mediocre value were injured, it is un- 
fortunate that a single work of art of the first order 
should have been destroyed, Serov's Portrait of Nickolat II 
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Contrary to what was reported, the ancient china was not 
pillaged; in fact, it was no longer at the palace at all. 
All the wealth of the museuns of Petrograd was sent 
to Moscow immediately after the fall of Riga, early in 
1917, in other words, before the Bolshevik coup d*etat. 
Only the Steglitz Moseam (decoratiTe arts) was excepted, 
which had been boxed up since the first year of the war, 
in order that its premises might be available for the use 
of the Red Cross, and which has been at Petrograd ever 
since, in its crates, and in its own quarters. At the 
Ermitage aU the paintings, Scythian and Greek antiquities, 
porcelains of the 18th century, a part of the Department 
of Sculpture, furniture also, were boxed and forwarded 
to Moscow on special trains, with a guard consisting of 
students of the military schools, whose presence was not 
entirely unnecessary, for it had to defend one of these 
trains, at a small railway station, against demobilized 
soldiers who intended to take possession of the cars in 
order to transport themselves back to their homes. The 
same thing occurred in the case of a portion of the Russian 
Museum of the Academy of Fine Arts and the Alexander 
in Museum, rechristened the ''Russian Museum'* by the 
Bolsheviks. All these objects, as well as the most beauti- 
ful things from the palaces of Peterbof and Tsarskoye 
Selo, were stored in cases at the Kremlin, where they 
remained uninjured during the bombardment of November, 
1917. 

In the Summer of 1918 a report was spread to the 
effect that the cases had been removed from the Kremlin 
at night; a special commission was thereupon sent by the 
curators of the Ermitage to ascertain the condition of the 
stored articles, which they found undisturbed. In view 
of the possibility of a renewed bombardment of the 
Kremlin, now the residence of the Bolsheviki leaders, 
in case their regime should be overthrown, the museum 
curators had undertaken, about that time, to bring back 
the treasures of the Ermitage to Petrograd; but since, in 
consequence of the disorganization of the railway system, 
it was not possible to reserve more than two cars a week 
for this purpose, they preferred not to run any risk to 
this precious materiid and decided to leave it in the 
Kremlin, where it probably remains to this day. 

Together with the collections of the former imperial 
palaces, and those of the museums, the private collections 
were also the object of the attentions and the disinterested 
efforts of all those who in the midst of the struggle 
were then devoting themselves to the task of preserving 
Russia's ait legacy. In view of the communist character 
of the new regime, a great number of collectors as well 
as other private individuals began, shortly after November, 
1917, to deposit their art objects in aU the museums of 
Petrograd: this precedure, furthermore, was encouraged 
by the Bolsheviks, not without irony perhaps, for they 
were probably counting on confiscating these articles in 
the future, and declaring them to be national property. 
Another protective measure was to guarantee private man- 
sions containing works of art against any billetings of 
military or administrative elements; then, toward the 
middle of 1918, when all houses had been declared public 
property and when the proletariat had been established 
as residents, the custodians succeeded in having a certain 
number of fine mansions nationalized as "district museums'*. 
Seventy public-spirited persons divided Petrograd among 
themselves into as many regions, in each of which they 
maintained continuous relations with the Soviet authorities, 
persuading the latter to allow them as specialists full 
liberty in the choice of the objects intended for these 
museums; a great number of art works were thus saved. 
The collections of Grand Duke Nikolai Mikhailovich, 
assassinated in January, 1919, the splendid furniture of 
the Regency epoch in the Yussupov collection, those of 
the Empire period in the Yevdokimov collection, the Rus- 
sian porcelains of Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolayevich, the 
enamels and old silver of Count Pushkin's collection, were 
thus all saved and put into the museums; on the other 
hand, the collections of Grand Duke Paul and of Count 
S. Sheremetyev and Count Bobrinaky remained in the 
palaces or mansions of their owners, transformed into 
district museums. 




Felix Dzierzynski 

'T'HE world has been vouchsafed another proof 
-'■ that "assassination" is not necessarily fatal. 
Some weeks ago capitalist papers in various parts 
of the world reported that Felix Dzierzynski, Com- 
missar of Transportation, had once more been 
assassinated in Moscow. And again there was an 
easy act of resurrection: Dzierzynski, that is to say, 
made a personal denial of the report. 

When the denial came across the wires of the 
Renter agency in Europe, those publications which 
had featured the lie hastened to make awkward 
apologies. The London Times, however, having 
made capital out of the report now proceeded to 
make capital out of the counter-report. "Probab- 
ly," it said, '*the false reports recently published 

in the Polish ^d Finish Press were launched 

by the Bolshevist authorities themselves. Dzie- 
rzynski is alive and about to undertake a journey 
abroad under an assumed name." 

The reference to the Polish and Finish press is 
a grand concession on the part of the Times. But 
even in the act of blaming the anti-Soviet elements 
for the circulation of this one lie, it states as a 
fact a second lie emanating from the same gen- 
eral source. The story about the assumed name 
was lifted by the presumably "good authority" 
who gave it to the Times almost verbatim from 
the Russian White Guard Press in Berlin! 
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Isadora Duncan Interviewed 

By Karl Pretshold 

"The spirit of Russia is the only sane thing in 
Europe, All the other countries are thinking in 
terms of ancient hates and grudges, Russia alone 
looks to the future. America is the only other 
country in the world that has its gaze fixed on 
the future. That is why America should under- 
stand Russia." 

That was the refrain that ran through an hour's 
talk I had with Isadora Duncan the day after her 
arrival from Europe. Vivid, forceful, brilliant 
Isadora Duncan talked of everything but always 
returned to her main theme, the understanding 
that should exist between Russia and America 
and her dream of helping America to arrive at 
that understanding through her dancing. 

"They" — meaning the government immigration 
authorities who had tried to prevent her return 
to her native land — "say I am a propagandist, 
that I will preach revolution. I am not a politician, 
I am an artist. But I will try in my dancing to 
help America to understand the magnificent spirit 
of Russia. The spirit which after five years of 
war and famine is without hate or bitterness. The 
most magnificent thing in the world to-day. 

^The spirit of Russia is the spirit of the com- 
mon people everywhere. So sincere. Groping for 
beauty. 

"I remember before I left America down on the 
East Side, when my pupils danced, the poor people 
in the audiences cried and begged me to stay and 
teach their children to dance as my pupils did. 
But I couldn't, I had no school, no support For 
a school such as I dreamed of I needed the sup- 
port of a government So I went to France. There 
when I talked of my dream of a school where the 
children would live to dance I was laughed at. 

"And so I went to Russia. The Commissariat 
of Education placed a wonderful house and 
grounds at my disposal. At first I had nearly 
a thousand children in my school. But the terrible 
famine came on and the government could not 
give me food enough for so many and all but 
twenty were sent home. Those twenty were the 
most talented of all my pupils. I have hopes of 
bringing them to America. They could show to 
America, far better than I, what the spirit of 
Russia is." 

When asked about art and life in Russia Isadora 
Duncan said: "Life in Russia is very hard and 
so art suffers, but out of the universal suffering 
has grown a common understanding, a spirit All 
are equal in suffering; all are drawn closer to- 
gether through suffering, that is what I mean by 
the spirit of Russia. 

^niie man who is most conscious of that spirit 
is Lunacharsky, Commissar of Education. I have 
seen him in the dead of night tramping through 
the snow in Moscow, head in the air, totally obli- 
vious to all his surroundings, turning over in his 
head some plan for the future. 

"Always, in Russia, it is the future." 



EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE 
R. S. F. S. R. AND LATVIA 

The Lettish Government demanded the dissolu- 
tion of the Lettish Communists' Club in Moscow 
after that club had protested against execution of 
Comrade Purin by Latvia. This is the answer 
sent by the Soviet Government: 

"In your note of the 24th August, Nr. 3728, you 
demand the immediate dissolution of the Moscow 
Lettish Communist Club on account of a speech 
made at a protest meeting held at the above named 
club. 

"I am compelled to express my extreme astonish- 
ment at such a demand. The Lettish Government 
which permitted recruiting for the Wrangel Army 
on its territory and promoted it, which — as has 
been established by original documents out of the 
Kerensky archives — granted support to the so- 
called Administrative Centre and permitted Latvia 
to serve as a preparation ground tor the organiza- 
tion of the Kronstadt insurrection, and assists in 
the publication of calumnious and criminal lies 
of every sort against Russia and the Russian Gov- 
ernment, including the vulgar accusation that the 
latter circulates spurious money — ^this Lettish Gov- 
ernment demands at the same time from the Rus- 
sian Government the closing down of a Commun- 
ist Club on account of a speech made at a meeting 
held there. 

*X2ommunist clubs and the delivering of speeches 
in the same are allowed in Russia under the ex- 
isting laws. Any kind of repression of the same 
would be without sanction even in a case where 
the speakers in their speeches criticize the govern- 
ment of another country or express their indigna- 
tion over the hanging oi one of their comrades and 
fellow fighters, as happened in the case cited by 
you. 

"My Government stands firmly on the ground 
of the Peace Treaty and maintains clause 4 to its 
fullest extent Speeches made in Communist clubs, 
however, cannot be compared with enlistments into 
the Wrangel Army or with relations with the 
Administrative Centre — proceedings which are re- 
ferred to in clause 4 of the Peace Treaty, to which 
you, Mr. Ambassador, directly appeal. 

"For this reason the demand put forward in 
your note cannot be complied with by my gov- 
ernment. At the same time I must remark that 
the public opinion of the broadest masses of work- 
ers and peasants of Russia would be considerably 
more peacefully disposed towards the Lettish Gov- 
ernment if the Lettish Government would cease 
to inflict capital punishment against Communists. 
This public opinion is for my Government decisive, 
and continually influences us in our relations to 
other countries. 

"Yours respectfully, 

"Hanetzki." 



The People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
has been officially informed that the Czecho-Slovak 
Government has formally ratified the treaty with 
Soviet Russia, signed on June 5, 1922. 
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Books Reviewed 



THE RED GARDEN, translated from the Danish of 
Henning Kehler, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1922. 

Russia in the months following the November 1917 
revolution, strained taut in its desperate fight against 
counter-revolution, was a place of contrasts, paradoxes and 
bewilderments. That there was much in the situation 
to inspire an outsider, one of our own "younger writers", 
John Reed, proved to the world. Henning Kehler, how- 
ever, who is described by his American publishers as **one 
of the most notable of the younger Danish men of letters**, 
found only things to hurt his sensibilities. He found 
bloodshed and insanity and a distressing number of Jews. 
The most gruesome scenes and the most bizarre characters 
it was his misfortune to run into while on consular 
service for his government, he has included in The Red 
Garden. 

Presumably he has given it to the world as the essence 
of his memory of Russia. It is a memory discolored by 
deep-seated prejudices and innocent of all social under- 
standing or social sympathy. But though distorted the 
picture is none the less compelling. Mr. Kehler writes 
brilliantly. The several episodes are told with such 
dramatic power that one would like to read something by 
the same author in the realm of pure fiction. The chief 
interest of the book lies in its detail, for however dis-, 
tasteful Red commissars and Jews of all colors as a class' 
may be to him, Mr. Kehler is fair to individuals of the 
species whom he gets to know better. He evokes images 
of peasants and workers and soldiers, of surly middle 
class people and flame-eyed revolutionary enthusiasts 
which are of the very marrow of Russia. 

The most fantastic story in the collection is the one 
which gives the book its name. From the point of view 
of credibility, it also gives the book its character. It tells 
of a red-haired Red G>mmunist, a Jew of course, in a 
town in the Volga region, who in dedicating a Red 
Garden to the use of the people, has a statue put up. 
The statue, when unveiled, turns out to be a representation 
of Judas Iscariot, in the image of the Commandant. The 
Commandant makes it clear that he is obsessed with the 
idea that he is himself the reincarnated Judas, **the 
man who for two thousand yeai's had been chained to the 
pillory of a capitalist interpretation of history.** Whatever 
the facts in the case may be it is a tribute to the anthor^s 
skill that even in telling this incredible story he gives 
flashes of faces and descriptive touches that are authentic 
His art is stronger than his prejudices. 

Mr. Kehler*s discussion of the Jews borders on the 
absurd. He had never met so many of the race in Copen- 
hagen, of course, and his frequent encounters with tnem 
as he goes through certain portions of Russia affect him 
powerfully. It seems that he never meets one without 
recording it for posterity. One feels certain that in many 
instances he has made Semites out of good ikon-wor^p- 
pers. In at least one instance, after describing a Bolshevik 
commissar on the assumption that he was Jewish, he is 
constrained to add, "^perhaps he was not a Jew." 

E. L. 



SHALL IT BE AGAIN? By John Kenneth Turner, B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc., New York, 1922, 448 pages. 

John Kenneth Turner has done a fine job of collecting 
the facts about America*8 participation in the war and 
pointing out the vast differences between the Wilsonian 
dogma and the practice of it. Turner writes with the 
cool detached judgment of an historian, and has produced 
probably the finest array of facts available on America*s 
part in the war. 

The sections dealing with America's attitude toward 
Russia are few but illuminating. Turner is not afraid to 
call things by their true names. When he talks of Amer- 
ica's invasion of Russia it is not called intervention but 
**Our illegal war in Russia".' Every statement is backed 
by official documents bearing evidences of intelligent 
scholarship. As indicative of the painstaking care with 



which Mr. Turner collected his facts, and also of the 
spirit informing the book, a quotation may be useful; 
p. 367: 

**Our illegal war in Russia was pleasing not only to 
Paris and London bankers, but to New York bankera 
as well. The price of the Tsar's bonds rose and fell on 
the Stock Exchange, depending on the news of the military 
reverses or successes of the Bolsheviki. American finan- 
ciers held some 50,000,000 rubles of the Tsar*s bonds. 
When it appeared that we would be unable to overthrow 
the Soviet Government, even with the sacrifice of Ameri- 
can lives, money from the public treasury was used to 
pay the interest on these bonds, as well as to liquidate 
the accounts of the defunct Kerensky Government, and 
to promote the Kolchak revolution. More than fifty 
million dollars were paid out for such purposes. (Hearings 
of House Committee on Expenditures in the State Depart- 
ment, 1919.)" K. P. 



BLUOE. HcTopOTecKHfi atypnai J6 19, 1922. neiporpa^. 
Byloye (The Past). An Historical Review. No. 19, 
1922. Published by the Cooperative Publishing House 
"Byloye". Petrograd. 232 pp. 

Like the former issue of Byloye (reviewed in No. 6 of 
"Soviet Russia") No. 19 of this historical review contains 
monographs from the various epochs of Russian revolu- 
tionary thought and activity. It begins with an article 
about a hitherto unknown version of the famous "Journey 
from Petersburg to Moscow" by Alexander Radistchev. 
Radistchev, a radical thinker imbued with French ideas 
of freedom, had published that book in 1790 and was 
forthvrith condemned to death by the "great" Catherine 
who was so frightened by the French Revolution that she 
forgot all about her former "liberal" pose she liked to 
assume before Western Europe. 

The following chapter, "The Decabrist Ivashcv and his 
Family", was written by the granddaughter of one of the 
martyrs in the unsuccessful revolt of 1825. 

Another chapter deals with one of the most remarkable 
figures of the revolutionary movement of the seventies who 
was known under the name of the "worker Peter Alek- 
seyev". A weaver, of peasant stock, Alekseyev was arrested 
in 1875 for revolutionary propaganda among factory work- 
ers. At his trial, in 1877, he pronounced his famous 
speech — reprinted in the book in extenso — ^which since has 
become a revolutionary classic. His splendid character, 
his gigantic force, his life in prison and at Kara (hard 
labor in the mines), the attitude of his fellow prisoners, 
mostly intellectuals, who often grudged him his fame and 
wrongly questioned his mental authorship of the famous 
speech; finally his forcible sojourn among the Yakuts in 
a north-eastern comer of Siberia, and his premature death 
(in 1891) at the hands of two native Yakut neighbors who 
robbed him of a few rubles — ^all this described by his 
friend and fellow exile E. Piekarsky, is an interestincr 
chapter from the life of the heroes of the times of Stepniak. 

"On the Border of Death" is concerned with the prison 
experiences of the worker Peter Antonov who in the 
eighties, after the killing of Tsar Alexander II was one 
of the most energetic champions of the terrorist organ- 
ization "Narodnaya Volya". The methods employed by 
the gendarmery and the prison authorities to break the 
will of the political prisoners and to force then to confess 
and to betray their comrades vividly recall similar methods 
employed in other countries.... 

The subsequent chapter describes the epoch immediately 
after the dying efforts of the terrorists of the eighties. It 
is entitled "On the Dawn of the Russian Social Democracy*^ 
and deals with the beginnings of the social democratic 
movement in the latter half of the eighties and the first 
part of the nineties. 

The last three articles are concerned with the more 
recent past: the years immediately preceding the 1917 
revolution, the activities of the French intervention troops 
in Odessa in 1918-1919, and finally personal recollections 
of T. Bogdanovich of the last years of the life of the 
great writer Vladimir Korolenko (1919-1921). M. P. 
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Relief Contributions, October 16-31, 1922 

The following abbreviations are used: F. S. C^ Famine Scout Clubs; F. S, R^ Friends of Soviet Russia; RC, 
Roll Call contribution; TD, Tool Drive contribution; W, S. and D, B. F^ Workmen's Sick and Death Benefit Fund. 



Jtcc. No, Contributor Amount 

130S1 F.S.R. Branch. Detroit, Mick. 210.00 

13032 Workmeo's Qrcle No. 576. 
Sanun Cms, C«l 42.00 

13033 Ernest Gnenter, C^., TD, 

N. Y 75.00 

13034 S. Salra. RC. Buffalo, N. Y. 18.25 

13035 F.S.C. No. 52. ChelMM, Maaa. 11.65 

13036 Eric Encoun. CoU., TD, Min- 
neapolia, f Minn 10.25 

13037 C. A. Mowery, San Francisco, 

Cal 6.00 

13038 Andrew Seiko. TD. Pittabargh. 

P» 4.00 

13039 Mra. Hankey. Riverside. Cal. 2.00 

13040 J. Soos. Canton. Ohio 1.00 

13041 John Bemhard. CoU.. TD. San 
Francisco. Cal 3.00 

13042 Mrs. T. M. Nagle. WesleyriUe. 

P« 10.00 

13043 J. Snchminski CoU.. TD. N.Y 5.25 

13044 RasaUn DranuUc Qob. CoU., 
Boston. Maas 7.81 

13045 CanceUed 

13046 F.S.R. Branch. East Chicago, 

In<I.» TD 36.80 

13047 John Mazo. CoU., TD. Qerel* 

land. Ohio 15.00 

13048 F. Lttoto, CoU.. TD. QereUnd. 

Ohio 8.50 

13049 Marxian Club. F.S.R.. Central 
Lahor ConncU. Tacoma. Waah. 12.00 

13050 Linie Laako, CoU.. TD. New. 
berry, Mich 6.00 

13051 San Diego Com. Rossian Famine 
ReUef. San Diego, Cal 220.55 

13052 CanceUed 

13053 F.S.R. Branch, Boston. Mass. 150.00 

13054 George KnordeUs. Thru Creek 

Fed.. New Orleans. La 10.00 

13055 Greek Federation. W. P.. N.Y 11.00 

13056 Z. iTanenrich, TD, Yonngstown, 

Ohio 10.00 

13057 Nick Wolfram, TD. Cleveland. 

Ohio 5.00 

13058 Oscar Andresen, Bklyn. N.Y. 5.00 

13059 E. IsraeUte. TD. Bklyn. N.Y. S.OO 

13060 H. C. Morrison. Elms. Waah. 5.00 

13061 Wood F.. Daisy A Francis Wor- 
cester. San Diego. Cal 5.10 

1^2 S. HUUcowitx. San Diego. Cal. 25.00 



Jlec. No. Contributor 

13063 Winabel David J. * Jack Riley, 

San Deigo, Cal. 5.35 

13064 Mias Daisy Bartean, San Diego, 

Cal 5.00 

13065 Mrs. Ritas Freeman Reardon, 

San Diego, CaL 10.00 

13066 F.S.R. Branch, MoUne, lU. 236.38 

13067 F.S.R. Branch, Ziegler, lU. 5.00 

13068 F.S.R. Branch, CoU., TD, 
Okron, Ohio 128.21 

13069 F.S.R. Branch, MoandaviUe, 

W. Va 14J5 

13070 Peter Zaradsky, RC, Plains, Pa. 4.50 

13071 Ladies Educational Qnb, TD, 
Denver, CoL 30.00 

13072 H. B. Cooper, TD. Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone 6.00 

13073 B. Biolostotaky, N. Y 10.00 

13074 E. Pechkorow. Indianola. Pa. 2.00 

13075 B. Borowick. N. Y 1.00 

13076 Y. Okabe, N. Y 5.00 

13077 A. W. Westerfeld. TD, Chicago, 

111. 9.0^ 

13078 O. Nederlee. TP. Vancoayer. 

B. C. Canada 38.00 

13079 F.S.R.. Seattle. Waah.. TD.. 100.00 

13080 Nick Ucsmandiy. TD, Chicago. 

lU 6.75 

13081 Pete Boskovioh, RC, Tacoma. 

Waah 5.00 

13062 Thoo. Steigerwald. San Diego. 

Cal 1.00 

13083 Chaa. P. SteinmeU. TD, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y 50.00 

13084 A. EdebUt. Bntte. Mont.. 
Orphans 6.00. CoU. 27.00.... 33.00 

IJ08I5 Georgo \ Hoffmnn. Orphana. 

Pratt, Kanaaa 10.00 

13006 Wm. Pieteh. TD. Muskegon 

Heights. Mich 5.00 

13087 Arro Vaara, TD. Vancouver. 

B. C, (Can. $13) 12.97 

13088 A. Tarshis, TD, Minetrel laland 

B. C, Canada 7.00 

13089 Harry Solomon, F.S.C. 115. 
Pledges. Brooklyn. N. Y 3.00 

13090 D. MuUer, Detroit. Bfich.. TD 110.00 

13091 Helen S. GUbert. TD. Chicago. 

lU. 10.00 

13092 Geo. Simons. TD, Fresno, Cal. 5.00 
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Lessons of Five Years 



By Karl Radek 



The Social Results of Five Years of Soviet Russians 
Existence 

TOURING the first three years of the Soviet 
•■^ Republic the Russian proletariat, leaning 
upon the revolutionary parts of the peasantry, first 
of all destroyed to the last roots the entire poli- 
tical apparatus of Tsarism and of the bour- 
geoisie which had been left untouched by the 
March revolution. Later it destroyed the power 
of the landholders. It transferred ^e land to the 
peasants and wrung industry from the hands of the 
bourgeoisie. Through its policy of nationalization 
during the first three years of the existence of 
Soviet Russia, the proletariat created the necessary 
means for a victorious defense of the Soviet State 
and the social achievements of the revolution 
against the international counter-revolution which 
formed and supported the White Guards. The 
proletariat could attain this aim only on the con- 
dition that it should seize all the material means 
of the bourgeoisie, centralizing these means in the 
iron hands of the Soviet Government and securing 
the hinterland by a merciless application of terror. 
After this period of the armed civil war had 
been concluded with the victory over Wrangel, the 
problems of economic reconstruction came to the 
fore. The attempt to remove the debris and the 
ashes of the civil war with the help of the labor 
army — that is, the living, unskilled force of the 
peasant masses — was not successful. This attempt 
was made not only in the interest of the working 
class, but also in the interest of the peasantry, 
which had suffered much because of bad trans- 
portation conditions and lack of fuel. It did not 
succeed because the need for defense against the 
Polish attack and against Wrangel forced the re- 
turn of the labor armies to the front; and because 
the continuation of the civil war in 1920 further 
impaired the condition of agriculture. Before the 
cornerstone of industrial reconstruction could be 
laid it was necessary that agriculture, which had 



suffered severely during three years of world war 
and the three years of civil war, should recuperate. 

In tackling the problem of economic reconstruc- 
tion Soviet Russia had to return to the position 
of the November Revolution, whose limits under 
stress of the civil war it . had very often trans- 
gressed. It had first of all to renounce the system 
of requisitions, which system did not leave any- 
thing to the peasantry above the minimum abso- 
lutely indispensable for its life. And during the 
time when the sons of the peasants under the 
leadership of the workers were defending their 
soil it was impossible to renounce the requisitions 
from their fathers; they were needed to feed 
the army and the industrial toilen. engaged in 
war work, notwithstanding the fact that industry 
was unable to give to the peasants manufactured 
articles in exchange for bread. The policy of re- 
quisitions required the complete prohibition of all 
trade. But the fact that the peasant was deprived 
of the entire surplus of his work destroyed his 
impulse for piroduction in excess of personal 
needs. 

The substitution of a moderate tax in kind for 
the requisitions and the allowing of free trade 
with the remaining part of his produce was thus 
not only a concession to the dissatisfaction of the 
peasant masses (which expressed itself particular- 
ly in the winter and spring of 1921), it was also 
a means of strengthening the peasant agriculture 
as the first condition for economic revival. 

But the allowing of private trading in the vil- 
lage meant its revival in the city as well. As the 
state industry after six years of war was not in a 
position to satisfy the needs of the peasantry, 
private industry and initiative had to be per- 
mitted in the city, too, in order to increase the 
amount of manufactured articles with which to 
get from the village the amount of bread which 
the city needed. 

The lack of sufficient organizers, making it im- 
possible to continue state management of small 
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and many medium nationalized industries, also 
worked in the direction of concessions to private 
enterprise. The state was obliged to concentrate 
its forces upon the reconstruction of the main 
branches of key industries, the revival of which 
enables it to hold control of the entire economy of 
the country. Thus the new economic policy is not 
a temporary retreat before the necessities of the 
moment, but a proletarian policy which is conceiv- 
able only in a country in which the peasantry pre- 
vails, especially at a time of international isolation. 

The Soviet government had to go still further 
in its retreat from the social policy of the first 
three years of its existence. Staggering under the 
weight of an enormous state debt inherited from 
Tsarism and from the bourgeoisie, which had been 
obliged to look for loans on the capitalist market 
for the acceleration of its economic development, 
the Soviet power was also constrained to make con- 
cessions to the moneyed bourgeoisie by yielding 
to it part of the already existing enterprises, as well 
as the exploitation of hitherto untouched natural 
riches of the country. Thus there arose on the 
economic field as a result of the five years' ex- 
istence of Soviet Russia the necessity for the simul- 
taneous existence of state management of the key 
industries, (the railroads, etc.), of petty private 
peasant economy, of private trading not only 
in the small handicrafts and in small industry, 
but also in those branches of big industry to 
which private economy is admitted in the form of 
lease contracts. 

The concessions made to foreign capital are be- 
coming the point of departure for the strengthen- 
ing of the economic power of the proletarian state, 
under the assumption that these concessions will 
enable the Soviet Government to use part of the 
rent obtained from the foreign concessionaires for 
the increase of production in the big enterprises 
of the proletarian state. For this reason foreign 
capital attempts to convert these concessions of 
the Soviets into an indemnity for damages sus- 
tained by foreign capital through the Revolution, 
refusing at the same time to grant any credits; 
it desires in this way to force the Soviet Govern- 
ment to hand over the entire Russian industry, 
the railroads, and the national resources of Soviet 
Russia, over to foreign capital. 

This efifort to destroy the possibility of an eco- 
nomic victory by the Soviet power in its struggle 
against hostile economic forces which endeavor 
to control Russian economic life, was rejected by 
the Soviet Government at Genoa and at the Hague. 
It refused to assume material obligations without 
receiving the necessary means for strens;thening 
the economic life of Soviet Russia. And it tries 
to break down the practical financial blockade 
of international capital by concluding separate 
agreements with single groups of capitalists and 
single slates which most need relations with Soviet 
Russia. The success of this struggle depends upon 
the further development of the international situa- 
tion, upon the next harvests and upon whether the 
economic organs of the Soviet Government will be 



able to compete with private capital upon the 
Russian market 

Political Results 

The world bourgeoisie sees in the new eco- 
nomic policy the beginning of the complete cap- 
itulation of the Soviet Government, of the com- 
plete renouncement of socialist reconstruction by 
the Russian proletariat. The parties of the Rus- 
sian petty bourgeoisie, which acted under the 
banner of socialism, the parties of the Mensheviks 
and the Social-Revolutionists, who in the course 
of the revolution were broken to pieces by the 
worker and peasant masses, these together with the 
international bourgeoisie, portray the new economic 
policy as the beginning of the end of Soviet Rus- 
sia. They aim to attack the Workers' Republic 
in the hope of bringing Russia back to the road of 
capitalist development, under the form of political 
bourgeois democracy. In reality they are enemies 
of socialist reconstruction, as they proved in the 
period of the March revolution; they are endeavor- 
ing to create conditions under which the bour- 
geoisie would triumph. They aim at the reintro- 
duction of bourgeois democracy in the hope that 
under such a political svstem the peasantry which 
forms the majority of*^^ the Russian population 
would be unable to defend the nationalization of 
key industries and that as a class of small pro- 
prietors they would not make any sacrifices for 
the protection of the nationalized industries. 

But as the parties of the Mensheviks and the 
Social'Revolutionists do not dare to come out 
openly with this program, they demand at present 
liberty for all socialist parties, among which they' 
include themselves. Were they granted this free- 
dom, they would become the organizing center for 
the rich peasants and for the petty bourgeoisie of 
the cities and in addition to that they would also 
become a l^al organization center for the big 
bourgeoisie which has proved very often that it 
fully understands how to subordinate to its in- 
terests the organizations of the petty bourgeoisie. 
They would be unable — and they proved it during 
the war, during the March Revolution and the 
civil war — to offer resistance to the pressure of the 
foreign bourgeoisie; on the contrary they would 
serve the foreign bourgeoisie as a transmission 
apparatus for pressure upon Soviet Russia. There- 
fore, the party of the proletariat must defend its 
dictatorship against the demand of the petty bour- 
geois parties by all means, because any permission 
extended to the petty bourgeois forces to organize 
represents the greatest danger for the achievements 
of the November Revolution. 

Precisely because the new economic policy 
means partly a revival of the bourgeois economic 
forces, all methods of the proletarian dictatorship 
must be employed to prevent these economic forces 
from being used as a means for the economic and 
political organizing of the bourgeoisie. The entire 
meaning of the policy of the big and pettv bour- 
geoisie, of the Left Cadets, of the Social-Revolu- 
tionists and also the Mensheviks cons:sts in the 
struggle for legality on the ground of the new eco- 
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nomic policy, availing themBelves of the Soviet of the war without an immediate victory of the 
constitution. world revolution would lead to the downfall of 

In using their slogan of ^Yree Soviet elections'* the Soviet power. But now, after five years, it 
the Mensheviks and the Social-Revolutionists in- can be asserted with conviction that it has safli- 
voke the Soviet constitution. But the Russian pro- cient strength to hold its own for a long period 
letariat and the Communist Party cannot permit of time in spite of its isolation. The decline of 
the Soviet constitution to be used as a weapon the bourgeoisie, the disintegration of the White 
for destroying the Soviet power and for substi- Guard forces, the discrediting of the petty bour- 
tuting the dictatorship of Uie bourgeoisie for the geois parties of the Mensheviks and the Social- 
dictatorship of the proletariat Just as the Soviet Revolutionists as the allies of the Russian and 
constitution was bom in the struggle against the international counter-revolution, the organization 
bourgeoisie and against its petty bourgeois bench- of a powerful Communist Party, the slow bat 
men, the Social-Revolutionists and the Mensheviks gradual improvement of the Soviet apparatus and 
— ^just so the continuance of the Soviets and the the Red Army — all this gives the Soviet power a 
economic achievements of the November Revolu- big, political advantage over all its enemies, 
tion must be defended through the struggle against The agricultural character of the country per- 
those parties which proclaim the necessity for mits it slowly but securely to heal its wounds and 
availing themselves of the Soviet constitution in to create the basis for an industrial revival. The 
order to destroy it This by no means signifies a deep contradictions in the camp of the world hour- 
diminution of the importance of the Soviets as is geoisie, the sharpening of the social struggle in 
claimed by the Mensheviks and Social-Revolution- Sie capitalist countries, the crisis in the East, which 
ists. The workers' and peasants' Soviets were the is getting more acute every day — all this increases 
weapon for the overthrow of the power of the the international importance of Soviet Russia and 
bourgeoisie. In the period of the civil war this opens prospects for commercial agreements with 
form of the proletarian dictatorship became the the capitalist West which will render possible the 
clenched iron fist of the proletariat which has in acceleration of its individual revival, the consolida- 
its hands the Red Army and the industry of the tion of the forces of the Russian proletariat, the 
country. The center of life was transferred from improvement of the situation of the working class, 
die Soviets to the fronts of war and labor, to the The new economic policv caused disappoint- 
revolutionary workers who directed the defense of ment in many sections of the Western European 
the republic ^ proletariat, which itself is struggling against tre- 

Af ter the end of armed civil war, with die im- mendous difficulties, and was drawing its hopes and 
^ provement of the economic existence of the work- forces from the conviction that Soviet Russia would 
ing class and the peasantry, the dictatorship of the finish capitalism at a single blow. But all the 
proletariat begins again to develop. The Soviets news about our strengthening, all the news about 
are being imbued with new life, tney are seeking the improvement of Soviet Russia's situation will 
and finding new methods for the administration be a new incentive to the growing forces of the 
of the country. They will not lose by the absence international proletariat and thus a new factor for 
of the representatives of the petty bourgeois the strengthening of Soviet Russia, 
parties; the stories of the Mensheviks and the Soviet Russia is compelled to defend the breach 
Social-Revolutionists about the passing away of which it had made in the front of world canital 
the Soviets dirough lack of free criticism are much longer with its own forces than could be 
malicious inventions. In no other press in the foreseen in 1917. This circumstance placed an 
world is there such an open, merciless criticism enormous burden upon the shoulders of the Rus- 
of die activity of the government as in the Soviet gian proletariat But Soviet Russia has proved to 
press, which is not afraid in the face of a world be stronger than was hoped by Russia's working 
of enemies to discuss all the drawbacks, all the class itself at the time when it conquered power, 
weak points of the Soviet regime. ^ For five years Soviet Russia victoriouslv repulsed 

The absence of the Mendbeviks and the Social- the attacks of the world bourgeoisie, and it is able 
Revolutionists from the Soviets does not mean an not only to preserve its power up to the moment 
absence of criticism, but merely the absence of the of emancipation of the proletariat in the indus- 
counter-revolutionary disintegrating activity from trial countries, but It can eflfectively help it in 
the ranks of the workers' and peasants' democracy. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat, which is being 
exerted by die dictatorship of the Communist Party, 
can change its methods of action, it can pass from 
the form of terror, of the most ac^te civil war, 
to the forms of revolutionary legality, but it must 
remain the iron protective organ of the prole- 
tarian stale, it must remain ready to return to the 
forms of terror if the bourgeoisie dares to under- 
take a new attack against the working class. 
Prospects 
In 1918 one could still fear that the conclusion 
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The Nizhni Novgorod Fair 



The Nithni Norgwod Fair 

attained a large meaaore 
of the effectivenesa of pre- 
war days. It will remain 
a milepost in the history 
of Soviet Russia's eco- 
nomic reconstruction. Th« 
first of the pictures re- 
produced on this page, 
taken fcveral months be- 
fore the Fair opened, 
gives an idea of the de- 
struction suffered by the 
city during the years when 
Fairs were not held. All 
the debris had to be 
cleared away. New struc- 
tures had to be erected. 




Center: A scene on the 
River Volga, showing 
rfiips bringing goods to 
the Nizhni Novgorod 
Fair. 

Bottom: The city during 
the Fair. Numerous re- 
dons were represented by 
tneir native products. The 
Caucasus sent textiles. 
fruit and wine; Persia 
sent silks and rice; Turk- 
estan sent fruits and flax. 
etc. The Co-operatives 
and State trusts, of course, 
were strongly in evidence. 
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The Tide Turns in Russia 



By A. C. Freeman 



QOUNTER.REVOLUTIONIST^ propagandists in 
^^ America have possessed one source of con- 
solation that hitherto has not failed them, even in 
their darkest moments. When Kolchak was being 
hunted out of Omsk or Wrangel's last line of de- 
fense was being smashed at Perekop, Mr. Sack, 
of the late Russian Information Bureau, would 
always hasten to assure his credulous readers, on 
the basis of confidential exclusive information, 
that Russian industry simply couldn't carry on 
much longer. On such and such a date, so his dire 
prophecies would assert, the railroads would stop 
running, the factories would close and the miser- 
able remnant of Russian workers who had escaped 
the incessant captures and burnings of Moscow 
and Petrograd so frequently reported in the Amer- 
ican press would automatically die of starvation. 
Neither Mr. Sack nor any of the numerous imi- 
tators of his method of appraising the Revolution 
ever admitted that the war and blockade exerted 
any perceptible influence upon Russia's economic 
condition. On the contrary the blockade was rep- 
resented as an act of magnanimous kindness to 
the Russian people, which would ensure their grate- 

I ful appreciation for years to come. The break- 
down of Russian industry was represented as an 
inevitable result of the iniquitous Soviet system, 
for which the Russian people, with perverse ob- 
stinacy, insisted on fitting and dying. 

Now 1922 is really the first year in which the 
theory of the pre-ordained damnation of Russia 
under Soviet rule has received a fair test Every 
other year since the Revolution has been marked 
by catastrophes which any fair-minded observer 
would recognize as vitally important factors in 
throwing production out of gear and in prevent- 
ing its restoration. In 1918 the Soviet Republic 
was attacked by the Germans, by the Allies, by 
the Czecho-Slovaks, by the Russian White leaders, 
Kaledin, Kdmilov and Krasnov; and 1919 saw 
two of Russia's most important industrial districts, 
the Urals and the Donetz Basin, held temporarily 
and wrecked by Kolchak and Denikin. Moreover, 
this was a year of intense military activity all over 
Russia. Besides fighting the two major counter- 
revolutionists the Red Army was compelled to de- 
fend the Russian frontiers against Poles, Finns 
and Letts in the West and against the Allies in the 
Archangel district. Then there were Petlura and 
a large number of roving bandits in the Ukraine. 
Not much reconstruction was possible under these 
-cirtumstances. In 1920 Russia's resources were 
absorbed by the Polish and Wrangel campaigns. 
And in 1921 came the greatest blow of all, the 
terrible famine that devastated the Valley of the 
\ Volga and forced the government to concentrate 

\ its attention and its resources upon the problem 
of feeding the hungry, instead of rebuilding in- 
dustry. 

So it was only in 1922 that Soviet Russia could 
really expect to make any appreciable economic 
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recovery. The civil and foreign wars were over; 
and the harvest was hopeful. And the marvellous 
change for the better that has come, with the 
Soviet regime still in full power, is a sufficient 
answer to those who attempt to ascribe Kussia's 
sufferings of the last five years to the Revolution, 
and not to the war and the blockade. 

The first thing that impresses any traveller on 
arriving in Moscow now is the feverish energy of 
the city. The sound of hammers is everywhere. 
An- enormous work of renovation is rapidly being 
carried out. Houses are being repaired and re- 
painted; tom-up paving is being restored; boarded- 
up shops and offices and restaurants are being 
reopened. White bread, an almost unobtainable 
luxury last year, is sold in large quantities on the 
streets and in the shops. The sanitary conditicms 
which horrified most American visitors to Moscow 
last winter have been enormously improved. Tbe 
streets are quite clean; the water-supply has been 
rehabilitated and now reaches the whole city; 
garbage and refuse are promptly disposed of; 
and the epidemics which formerly prevailed in the 
city are greatly reduced. The street car lines are 
operating quite efficiently; and a number of new 
cars have been added to the service. Gone are the 
days when the exigencies of war. and blockade 
forced everyone to stand in line for hours to get 
half a pound of black bread and a few herrings. 
Now the wars are over; the blockade is broken 
through; the Soviet power has conquered all its 
enemies; and Moscow has food. Along the Tver- 
skaya and the other most important streets there 
are hundreds of shops and stores, many of them 
owned and operated by the government and by the 
co-operatives, which sell every imaginable com- 
modity, from the boots and rubbers which are so 
badly needed in the rainy Russian autumn to cake 
and candy. The appetite for luxuries in Moscow 
is enormous; and a stern moralist might condemn 
the feverish thirst for sweets and amusements at 
a time when so many important economic prob- 
lems remain to be solved. But I do not think that 
anyone who realizes the privations which the Rus- 
sian people have suffered during the last seven 
years would grudge them their temporary fling 
of pleasure and extravagance, now that the terrible 
crisis brought about by war and blockade is be- 
ginning to disappear. 

Before I left America I was fed up with hor- 
rible stories about the condition of the Russian rail- 
roads. A journey by train was represented as at 
best an intolerable hardship and at worst a peril- 
ous adventure, attended with grave risk to life and 
limb. Of course one does not believe everything 
one hears about Russia in America; but still the 
constant repetition of these stories left some im- 
pression on my mind. Consequently it was with 
trepidation that I boarded the train for Moscow 
at Riga. It was a rather agreeable surprise to 
find a compartment that was just as clean and 
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comfortable as the one in which I had travelled 
from Libau to Riga. Still my apprehensions were 
not altogether quieted. After all the Riga-Moscow 
line was Russia s chief gateway to the West; there 
might be genuine horrors awaiting me on the 
lines in the interior of Russia. Since that time I 
have travelled three or four thousand miles over 
Russian railroads, visiting Vereshchagino, near 
Perm, Nizhni-Novgorod and Kharkov. And every- 
where the service has been just as good as it is on 
the line between Riga and Moscow. Here again 
the end of the fighting, the lifting of the blockade 
and the demobilization of the army have swept 
away conditions which were falsely ascribed to the 
inherent incompetence of the Soviet power. 
^..Another important change is noticeable in the 
/^'"attitude of the peasants toward money. A year 
ago chickens and eggs and milk could be pur- 
chased, only for buttons, needles, nails and similar 
conunodities. To-day the Soviet ruble will buy 
more in the country than in the city. The explana- 
tion for this change can be found in the markets 
for the sale of manufactured goods which have 
sprung up all along the railroad lines. The eco- 
omic relations between city and village, broken 
the acute shortage of manufactured goods dur- 
mgthe early stages of the Revolution, are rapidly 
being restored. 

It will be objected that I have noted only surface 
changes. In a sense this may be true; but these 
visible changes for the better are indications of a 
distinct improvement in Russia's fundamental eco- 
nomic position. Production figures for the first 
six months of 1922 generally show remarkable im- 
provement over the corresponding period in any 
(previous year of the Revolution. This is especial- 
y true of transport, and of the leather, textile, 
glass, soap and tobacco industries. The metal and 
fuel industries are the slowest to respond to the 
more favorable conditions, because their shattered 
condition demands large expenditures for basic 
repairs. But even here oil shows distinct improve- 
ment, while coal is more than holding its own. 
The goods exported in the first six months of 1922 
more than exceed in value the exports for the 
whole year 1921, — a sufficient answer to the eco- 
nomic wiseacres who attempted to gauge Russia's 
trade possibilities on the basis of the years when 
Russian production was disrupted by war, block- 
ade and famine. 

The return of prosperity is also measured by 
the improved material condition of the Russian 
workers, who are finally beginning to reap the 
reward of their long years of starving and bleed- 
ing for the Revolution. Karl Radek once said to 
me: 

•This year our workers are better off than the 
workers of Austria. Next year they will be better 
off than the workers of Germany.** 

And there is every probability that Radek's 
claim will be justified. At the recent AII-Russian 
Congress of Trade Unions the assertion was made 
that waRes have doubled, as compared with last 
year. Very recently there have been two notable 



victories on the economic front A large electrical 
station, capable of supplying all Petrograd with 
electricity, has just been completed after many 
years of work. This plant is altogether independ- 
ent of possible transportation difficulties, since it 
depends for its fuel supply upon the enormous 
stores of peat in the neighborhood. Almost simul- 
taneously the first automobile to be produced in^ 
Soviet Russia was turned out according to a model 
which permits all the parts to be repaired in 
Russia. The situation on the Russian economic 
front at the present time might accurately be com- 
pared to the military situation after the advance of 
Kolchak and Denikm had been checked. There ia 
still a long period of struggle ahead. But there 
can be no doubt of the outcome. All the psy- 
chological and material factors are working in 
the direction of Russia's recovery. Confident that 
their worst sufferings are over and already seeing 
the first fruits of economic recovery, the Russian 
workers will push forward to reconstruction with 
an energy that simply cannot be checked. ^^^ 

It must not be imagined that Russia is a'ter- / 
restrial paradise to-day. The deep wounds of war, 
blockade and famine are still only too evident 
The new economic policy, while it must be given 
credit for the quickened tempo of Russian indus- 
trial life, has brought with it a set of new evils, 
problems and difficulties which require constant 
vigilance and energy and resourcefulness on the 
part of the Russian proletarian leaders. 

But no one who has sympathized with the Rus- 
sian Revolution and who has correctly measured 
the tremendous difficulties which confronted the 
Russian workers in holding the power which they 
seized so bravely can help experiencing a great 
sense of joy and relief on seeing Russia as it is 
in 1922. Bom in the despairing revolt of a whole 
people against the imperialist conflict, subjected 
to the severest tests of war and famine, the Soviet 
power is to-day stronger and more stable than at 
any time since its birth. The fifth anniversary of 
the Revolution comes appropriately at the time 
of its final and definite triumph. 



DUTY ON PACKAGES TO RUSSIA 
The national office of the Friends of Soviet 
Russia, has received a cablegram of great 
interest to those who have friends and rela- 
tives in Russia and others who wish to send 
packages to Soviet territory. It came in 
answer to an inquiry about customs charges 
on such relief packages, and reads: 

^'According to a decree of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee issued on November 2nd, 
relief packages received here up to December 
31st addressed to workmen and middle em- 
ployes are permitted to enter free. On others 
there is a duty of fifty per cent Contents of 
packages will be examined; must correspond 
with the list of necessary commodities and 
must not contain many objects of the same 
kind. 

(Signed) Leo Kamenev.** 
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The Oriental Woman in Russia 

By HuLET M. Wells 



^HE new laws of Soviet Russia have been a 
'' boon to all women, but particularly to the 
women of the more primitive races. At Astrakhan 
a Russian friend and I were visited by some 
Kalmuks, people of Mongolian ancestry. They 
were above the average of their race in education, 
and belonged to the Communist Party. The woman 
member of the group told us that the revolution 
had done much for the women of her tribe. Men 
were no longer allowed to beat their wives, as 
formerly. If the women were abused they asked 
for a divorce, she said. 

By the old tribal custom men bought their 
wives. If a young man fancied a girl and had not 
the full price for her, he could pay down a de- 
posit to her parents and pay the balance in instal- 
ments. The girl would be delivered when pa}nnent 
was completed, and in the meantime she would 
not be subject to purchase by any one else. If, 
as sometimes happened, her intended husband at- 
tempted to steal ner, before the full price was paid 
he must take the chance of being killed, but if he 
leached the shelter of his own home with his fair 
prize, the matter was then a closed incident and 
friendly relations must be resumed. Barbarous 
Bolshevism no longer tolerates this good old cus- 
tom. 

One of the most striking of my Russian experi- 
ences is connected with this awakening of the 
women of these primitive Eastern races, and their 
groping toward freedom, and away from old 
superstitions and man-made restrictions on their 
sex. From February 8th to 11th, 1921, away down 
in that ancient land where the Caucasian Race was 
bom, there took place in the city of Baku the most 
remarkable meeting that ever shook the hoary 
traditions of the somnolent East. 

Twelve hundred women of many races and creeds 
came together to talk of independence. Moslem 
and Nestorian,* Catholic and Jew — women from 
the arid plains and the remote mountain villages — 
Armenian, Georgian, Russian, Kurdish, Tartar and 
Lesgian — they came to hear the strange new things 
carried to them by the indefatigable missionaries 
of the revolution. They paraded and carried ban- 
ners and sang the International. And from them 
came a delegation to the World Congress of Com- 
munist Women that met in Moscow four months 
later. 

I was alone when, one day in June, I walked 
ap to the Spassky Gate of the Kremlin and sought 
admission through the great stone tower. Soldiers 
barred my way, and I produced my credential card 
from the Trade Union International, together with 
an invitation signed by Alexandra Kollontai. After 
careful inspection of the cards they were handed 
back and I was told to enter. It was the first time 
I had seen the inside of the mysterious and historic 



*Ah ancient ChriBtian sect^ — ^Ed. 



walls, and I was considerably impressed. I was 
standing in the holiest spot in old Russia, and a 
place to which few people had access even yet. 

Around this oldest part of the city centuries ago 
these massive walls were raised for protqption 
against barbarian hordes. From them old tsars 
looked down to the Red Sauare to see the blood 
of victims flowing on the block before St Basil's 
Church. Here was the great bell cast for the 
Empress Elizabeth in 1733, and the brass cannon 
taken from Napoleon in 1812. 

In the few acres of the three cornered space 
inside the walls there were palaces and churches, 
cobble-stoned streets and courts, barracks and 
council halls, a parade ground, the offices of com- 
missars, a military school, and many other build- 
ings for less distinguished uses. I looked at my 
invitation card. It stated that the Woman's Con- 
gress was being held in Sverdlov Hall. I stopped 
a passerby and said, "Sverdlovsky 2^1?", with a 
rising inflection. He pointed, and by repeating 
my question I came presently to a corridor open- 
ing upon a circular nail of imposing height and 
beauty. 

The Women's Congress was in session. In the 
center of the presidium sat Kollontai and Lilina of 
Russia at her left and Clara Zetkin of Germany 
at her right Speeches were being made in four 
languages. Now Zetkin was being jibed by one 
of her enemies from the German delegation. I 
sat down near an entrance. Clara was on her feet 
now, brushing back her white hair from her 
flushed face and thundering her defiance with 
mighty blows of her clenched fists upon the tribune. 
She finished her speech and then fell over in a 
dead faint Now she revived amid sympathetic 
applause. 

One woman after another mounts the tribune. 
It would take too long to tell you all they say. 
It is all about what the revolution means to women, 
and what is being done in the difi'erent countries 
to reach the mass of women who do not yet under- 
stand. Roland Hoist of Holland is followed by 
Rosa Bloch of Switzerland, and now comes a 
woman from Turkestan. 

The woman from Turkestan is a Communist 
worker. She is talking about the women of the 
East, but in speech, dress and manner she is not 
difi'erent from the Russia that is already familiar. 
I wonder what these women of the E^t are like. 
Suddenly the speaker is interrupted. A wave of 
excitement sweeps over the delegates. They tUm 
in my dirction. Now they are standing up looking 
eagerly at the doorway beside which I am sitting. 
They break into a -wild applause! Here they come! 
Here they come! The Women of the East....! 

It was the strangest procession that I ever saw, 
Mostly Mohammedan women of Mongol, Tartar 
and Turkish tribes. Cloistered women, upon many 
of whose faces strange men had never looked, ff 
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it was a strange experience for me, what a revela- 
tion this astounding journey must have been to 
them! What an uprooting of age-old ideas! Even 
yet many of them shrank from the immodesty of 
revealing their faces to the public gaze. 

They wore long skirts and draperies of dark 
cloth. Some wore Turkish trousers and shoes; 
others wore sandals of bark or were barefoot. 
Evidently they thought they were coming into a 
meeting of women only, for several who had their 
veils thrown open, hastily lowered them when 
they discovered men in the audience. 

One of the more emancipated of the group 
marched ahead of her sisters with head boldly 
bared, and a few others followed her example. 
Others had a shawl or mantle over their heads 
which they drew together over the face, leaving 
only a narrow slit dirough which to look. The 
majority, however, wore a peculiar, high head- 
dress suggesting a coflb. It was made of black 
cloth fitted over a sort of hoop above the head, 
falling below the waist. An aperture in front was 
filled with black net, behind which the face was 
absolutely invisible. 

As I was the first person whom they encoun- 
tered on entering, I suppose I was taken for a 
coDunittee of welcome. The leader impulsively 
shook hands with me, and having set Ae fashion, 
it was followed by the others. Ohue with open veil 
suddenly recoiled in great confusion when she 
discovered herself face to face with a man. I got 
a glimpse of her startled black eyes before she 
drew the curtain that shut me out. 

So that is how I came to welcome the women of 
the mysterious East to the international sisterhood. 
My part was quite unofficial, of course; Madame 
Kollontai did the honors responded to by an in- 
visible woman of Samarkand. But it is some- 
thing that I like to remember. It is easy to say 
that such representations of international friend- 
ship are only empty forms; but back of the symbol- 
ism there seems something more, something that 
is real, something that seems to link together the 
struggles of the disinherited over the wide earth 
in a complex of old longings and new hopes. 

Then came the sound of a strange language 
uttered in a voice that sounded somehow like the 
tinkling of bells. Perhaps not, perhaps that was 
my fancy. But the owner of the voice was enough 
to wonder at. She stood there, slim and younj^ 
and dainty, a little frightened by her unaccustomed 
role. You would have sworn she was American. 
Surely those pretty features and that pink and 
white skin must spring from old American stock. 
But no, shp comes from the far land of Azerbaijan, 
from a little mountain tribe that must have been 
pocketed in some Caucasian valley when our family 
started on its long journey to the West 

Equality Versus Chivalry 
Equality of citizenship has two corollaries. One 
is that woman must expect no special consideration 
in the clash of political combat. The other is that 



she must not consider herself too fine-grained for 
any kind of useful work. I saw both of these evi- 
denced in Russia. A good example of the first 
occurred in the Third International Congress in 
the debate on the new economic policy of the Soviet 
Republic. In clear frank style Lenin had out- 
lined their plaps and reviewed the isolation and 
the lack of industrial development that made it 
absolutely necessary to postpone the complete so- 
cialization of industry. 




mie First Lady of Riusia'* at work: Wife of M. KaBnia, 
worker-peasant President of the Soviet Repnblic. 
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All of the Government leaders and practically 
all of the Communist Party agreed on this pro- 

fram. It was the obviously sensible thing to do, 
ut it was a compromise, and compromises are not 
heroic. It was natural that the ultra-radicals, or 
left wing, should seize on the Government's pro- 
position as a good heckling point. In the main 
the left wing of Russian radicalism consisted of 
Anarchists, Syndicalists, and Left Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries. But Alexandra Kollontai had moved 
toward that position, at least to the extent, as she 
herself told me, of supporting the syndicalist de- 
mands of Shiiapnikov, which somewhat recalls the 
position of the I. W. W. in this country. 

I do not for a moment question Kollontai's sin- 
cerity. She is brilliant and charming, knows many 
languages, and has a long record of revolutionary 
-service. Her bobbed brown hair and graceful 
£gure, and resonant musical voice, give her a stage 
presence that anyone might envy, regardless of 
age. But like many other revolutionists, her tem- 
perament and talents fit her less for administrative 
problems than for literary and platform work. 

Lenin's speech was, as usual, vigorous and un- 
emotional. Nevertheless the picture that he drew 
of the terrific odds against which they had battled, 
had in it the element of pathos. When he closed 
by reminding them that the workers of Russia 
could not continue indefinitely to carry on a single 
handed fight against the power of ^e capitalist 
world, I felt that it was an unspoken indictment of 
the cowardice of the different national labor move- 
ments represented by those whom he addressed. 

When Alexandra Kollontai seized the opportun- 
ity to make an impassioned speech repoaching the 
Government for having retreated from revolution- 
ary principles, she left me quite cold. Trotsky, 
who followed, handled her without gloves. 

**Comrade Kollontai is seized with a great fear,** 
he said, sarcastically, *^She is afraid that if we 
sell some of our tinier to foreign capitalists that 
we will turn into capitalists ourselves. Where does 
her fear start? At the port where the timber is 
loaded upon the foreign ships? Or on the railroad 
that carries it to the port, or in the woods where 
it is cut?'* 

•Trobably," he remarked cuttingly, "she got 
frightened in the woods." 

Bukharin followed in the same strain, •'Comrade 
Kollontai seems to be afraid of something," he 
said, "but her fear serves no useful purpose " 

"Except," Trotsky interrupted, "as an excuse to 
make a long speech." 

As to the equality of women in the industrial 
field, the Russian women furnish a good example 
of widespread activity. It was rather a shock to 
some visitors to see women sweeping the streets 
with twig brooms, though why it should be more 
undipcnified to sweep streets than floors I never 
could see. Of course this archaic method of clean- 
9g streets is laughable to an American, but that is 
. another matter. Incidentally, I may say that it is 
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the method still in vogue in many countries besides 
Russia. 

In factory and office, school and hospital, the 
women take their share of social work, even as 
they do with us. But in Russia they are to be 
found also on the farms and in the peat fields, 
on the railroads and in the Red Guaro. When I 
stepped off the train in the great station in Petro- 
grad, women were working with men in the load- 
ing and unload'ng of baggage; and when I had 
rescued mine and staggered under the weight of 
it for what seemed like miles through the inter- 
minable corridors of Smolny, it was to the office 
of a woman that I was finally ushered. 

She was a tall young woman with clear pale 
skin and black hair and eyes. The room was cold, 
and she wore a fur coat with a short skirt and 
silk stockings. She had four telephones on her 
desk, and she spoke four languages. People came 
into the office and took her orders respectfully. 
She was the representative of the Foreign Offioe, 
and had the rather responsible task of sifting out 
each day's quota of foreign arrivals, and provid- 
ing for their immediate future. 

In the Petrograd Soviet there were about five 
hundred women, in the Moscow Soviet something 
like three hundred. As Petrograd had not more 
than a half of the population of the Capital, it 
appeared as though Uie women of the former city 
had been more aggressive in their invasion of oc- 
cupations once monopolized by men. Petrograd 
had sixteen women judges as against two in Mos- 
cow. In the Departments of both Soviets there 
were many women probationers, i. e., women in 
training for administrative posts. 

In the Subotniks, as the holidays given up to 
voluntary labor were called, the women joined the 
men on the "industrial front". In the crowds that 
I used to see singing along their homeward way 
on the Moscow streets of a Saturday or Sunday 
night„ after they had done their loyal bit toward 
salvaging their country's industry, there were as 
many women as men. More than twenty thousand 
of the Moscow women, it was said, were taking 
part in this work. 

Of course, if a woman is going to do hard, rou^ 
work, she can hardly be expected to look all the 
time like Mary Garden. The peasant women are 
the most careless of their personal appearance, yet 
Phillips Price, who has lived among them a good 
deal, declares that they keep their households clean 
and neat. Certainly I know of no more attractive 
pictures than the groups of Russian country girls 
I used to meet on summer Sundays, their fresh 
young beauty set off by their simple finery and 
clean white dresses, as they clustered about pic- 
turesque old churches or strolled down leafy 
roads. 

The women are lovers of flowers. The windows 
of the village houses were always gay with them. 
Moscow wa? overcrowded when I was there; every 
building fit for habitation was in use. I used to 
do a lot ol rambling through the poorer streets 
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Women Coal Miners of Nadezhdinsk, Siberia. 



Underwood A Underwood 



looking for the color of life, and I never found a 
basement dwelling so poor and shabby that it did 
not have white curtains and flowers in the window. 

Where did the women get their pretty clothes? 
That was the question I kept asking and never real- 
ly got a satisfactory answer to. It was amazing 
how well they looked in a time of such terrible 
poverty and isolation, when the more fundamental 
problem of how to get enough to eat, was so 
difficult to solve. I asked Julia about it 

Julia was a car cleaner. Every day about six 
o'clock in the morning she started her work. In 
old clothes and with bare feet she was slopping 
and scrubbing, wiping and dusting, before the rest 
of us were up. But you should have seen Miss 
Julia after her work was done. With her freshly 
ironed white skirts, white stockings and little shoes 
she was as pretty a sight as any man need wish. 

She was just eighteen, pink-cheeked, plump, and 
blond, with a saucy little upturned nose — a picture 
of sweet innocent girlhooa. As she sat one day 
in my compartment, talking to the interpreter who 
shared it with me, I said to him, **Ask her where 
she gets the duds.*' Of course it was verv rude. 



and naturally he hesitated. So I added, **Say that 
I think she looks very, very nice, but I have come 
a long way to find out how the Russian people 
live in the new way. Do they get clothes from the 
Government, as well as food?" 

**Julia, do you get clothes as a part of your 
pay?" _«Da, dar 

**Do you get enough that way?" — *Wye/, nyet.** 

'•Well then, how many dresses?" "How many 
shoes?" And so through the list of the things 
that women wear. In that fashion I learned that 
Julia in two years, according to her recollection 
and account, had received, two pairs of shoes, 
three pairs of stockings, one shawl, one fur hat, 
one waist, one coat, one skirt, one pair of Russian 
boots. The dress she had on dated back to pre- 
Revolution days, she said. 

At this point the investigation came to a halt, 
as the interpreter's modesty prevented any inquir- 
ies on garments not made to be seen. I thanked 
Julia, and promised to convey her information to 
the outside world, which I have now done. So 
maybe that settles the clothes question, and maybe 
not 
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The "Discarded" Communism in Russia 

By J. Larin 
{From an article by the well-known Russian economist published in the Berlin **Rote Fakne**) 



Trusts and Trusts 

A LL industrial trusts and industrial syndicates 
**^ are exclusively owned by the state and man- 
aged by the state, so that private capital does not 
participate in them and there ire no private cap- 
italists on the boards of directors. These indus- 
trial organs are similar to the Western European 
capitalist trusts only in name and external form. 
Their inner substance is quite di£ferent from the 
capitalist trusts. 

Every industrial trust is managed in Russia by 
a board of directors which consists only of work- 
ers, who are nominated by the trade unions and 
confirmed by the state, and of the technical spe- 
cialists, who are nominated by the state in agree- 
ment^with the trade unions. Moreover, every trust 
must work according to a government plan. The 
ffovemment plan determines the amount and the 
kind of articles to be produced, it fixes the limits 
within which the wages of workers and prices of 
goods must remain. The Russian trusts are not 
private capitalist, and not even leased or mixed 
organizations. They are a direct instrument of 
state management, tor the practical accomplish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletarian state 
power. 

The meaning of the entire reorganization into 
trusts is to be found in this: that unlike the time 
when every single state establishment was subject 
directly to the administrative industrial organs of 
the state (People's Councils of Economy), indus- 
tries have since autumn 1921 been united and re- 
grouped into big organizations, those Ominous'' 
trusts and syndicates. This reorganization, this 
more rational form of management, however, 
is in no wise a '^renunciation" by Soviet Russia — 
80 much desired by the Entente governments— of 
state management of her industries; it is by no 
means indicative of plans to denationalize or to 
lease these industries. There are no such plans. 

Ninety-Five Per Cent of the Working Class 
Employed in State Trusts 

Of the entire industrial working class in Russia 
only 5 per cent are employed in establishments 
which are leased, granted in the form of concessions 
or are at present in private capitalist possession. 
Ninety-five per cent of the industrial workers are 
employed in purely state establishments which are 
neither leased nor denationiflized. These figures 
show in the best way what credence should be 
given to the misrepresentations by our enemies, 
who report Soviet Russia's transition from a com- 
munist state management to bourgeois private 
ownership. 

The reason why we do not want to go over to 
the private capitalist system lies not only in the 
fact that our system is the real basis for the ideal 
communist state of the future, but also in the fact 



that our proletarian state system begins to show 
continuously better practical results. Objectively, 
Soviet Russia is even at present, after the serious 
blockade, after three years of counter-revolution- 
ary revolts and wars, after the failure of the last 
years' harvests, in a much more difficult situation 
than the rest of Europe. Nevertheless, we can 
notice a decided improvement in Russian industry. 
In bitter wars we had to conquer the counter- 
revolutionary generals and liberate large parts of 
Russia from the united English and French in- 
vaders, so that Russia did not really begin to 
function as a unified economic body before the 
end of 1919. 

In 1920, in the first year in i^ch one can 
begin to speak of national economic life, Russian 
industry achieved only 13 per cent of pre-war 
production. In 1922 the average industrial ac- 
tivity under the difficult conditions prevailing rose 
to 28 per cent of pre-war production. But the pro- 
letarian state is making all efforts to improve these 
conditions in the interests of the proletariat and 
to insure the continuance of this process of im- 
provement 

Increase of Real Wages 
The impoverishment of Russia as a result of 
the terrible, ceaseless seven years' war is still im- 
mense. This was bound to express itself also in 
the remuneration of the workers. In 1920 the 
real wages of the Russian workers were only one 
quarter of the real wages in pre-war times. In 
1921 it increased to one third, and in 1922 it 
reached almost half of the real wages during peace 
times. This shows that the soviet system, after a 
period of the greatest decline caused by seven 
terrible years of war and of disintegration con- 
nected therewith, has helped the Russian woiker 
and the Russian industries to a gradual but never- 
theless considerable recovery. In Germany in 
spite of the undoubtedly more favorable circum- 
stances, the real wages of the workers have been 
sinking from year to year and every sign points 
to a continued fall. But in Russia it is precisely 
the much maligned soviet system which guarantees 
the workers a continuous recovery of Russian in- 
dustry and economy. 



REVOLUTIONARY DEVOTION 
A remarkable instance of revolutionary devotion 
to the working class was given by a worker 
just before he was put to death by the White 
Terror in Jugoslavia. Alije Aliagie was sentenced 
to die, and his last thought before his execution 
W99 of the starving orphans in Soviet Russia. He 
called an attorney and made arrangements that 
his clothes and other worldly belongings should 
be sold and the proceeds donated toward a Chil- 
ren's Home in Russia. 
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The Builder 



(From the Moscow Pravda) 



**Now, isn't i» foolish?*' The mechanic, Ivan 
Gavrilich, appealed to his wife on a topic he had 
already discussed that day with his mates at the 
works. *'Our village is, so to speak, on the left, but 
a hundred and fifty workmen have got to trudge all 
the way round by the right to get to the factory 
gates. How many versts do you think that's wast- 
ing? Let's say two hundred yards a man, that 
means that means hm!" 

Ivan Gavrilich reckoned and reckoned, but could 
not work out how many versts the workmen had to 
walk for nothing. 

*The devil take it! That's what you have to pay 

for being illiterate! I ought to go to school, 

perhaps. Eh! Pasha, what do you think about it?" 

*'Arc you losing your wits in your old age? Here 
you are with your hair turning grey, and you are 
only just thinking of going to school! You would 
do better to go to the town and get some potatoes." 

**0h, no! that's a foolish way to argue. Here, 
Vanka, what do you make of it? Just reckon this 
out for me. One hundred and fifty workmen hav- 
ing to walk two hundred yards twice a day. How 
much is that a week?" 

The youngster took a stump of a pencil and a 
scrap of paper and began to calculate in large, 
awkward, angular figures. Ivan Gavrilich lit his 
pipe. 

**Fifty versts, dad." 

Ivan Gavrilich gave a long whistle. 

**Just think of that now! That's a tidy bit. That 
means one pair of good shoes worn out for nothing 
every week!" 

When he had finished his pipe he jumped up 

with decision and said: "Well, I'm off. I must 

see the works committee about this." 
• • # 

The next day Ivan Gavrilich left the works com- 
mittee in excellent humor and set out for home. 
His suggestion had been adopted and they had 
agreed to construct an entrance to the works on 
the side nearest the village. 

Even the gloomy corridor of the barracks in 
which he lived seemed brighter that evening. As 
he approached his rooms he heard the tearful 
voice of his son, Vanya. 

"Mamma, I won't do it again Oh! Oh!" 

"I will iust tell your father at once. He'll give 
it to you!" 

Pasha bristling with anger — flung herself 

upon her husband. 

**You, you. ...frittering your time away with your 
suggestions! What sort of a father do you call 
yourself?" 

"Why, what's the matter now?" 

**Hcre is your son. He steals your cigarettes. I 
saw him myself selling them in the streets. Oh! 
You brat! You'll get your thrashing now! Flog 
him, the good-for-nothing!" 

Pasha had to go off to the shop for bread. Ivan 



Gavrilich drew his son on to his knee and sat lost 
in thought, staring at the youngster's tow-colored 
head. So he remained until his wife relumed. 

"Look, Pasha," he said reflectively. "It is we 
that are to blame again here. Just see what a 
kindergarten the Oleninsk works have built for 

the kiddies. While we what have we done?" 

*There you are again with your suggestions !" 

"Well, yes, certainly. And I'm off. We'll have 
a kindergarten too! We'll call a general meeting 
— and we shall see!" 

• # # 

A fortnight passed. 

Ivan Gavrilich was overwhelmed with work. His 
mates had entrusted him with the task of starting 
the kindergarten. Every evening, when his work 
at the bench was over, he was to be seen hurrying 
from committee to committee, or into the town to 
the various Soviet departments, wheedling, fuming, 
pleading. 

Vanya circled round him like a humming top. 
He ran backwards and forwards by his side to the 
site of the kindergarten, crying to his friends on 
the way: . "We are building a kindergarten, dad 
and I! We'll take you in too!" 

"And will you let me come?" ask the children 
enviously. '*And me?" "And me?" 

"Yes, all, we'll take you all," Vanya answers 

magnanimously. 

# # # 

One day when all the labors with the kinder- 
garten were over and Vanya was outside telling 
all its wonders to his friends, Ivan Gavrilich said 
to his wife: "Now, I would like to begin learning 
myself. It's a bad life when you can't read and 
write — just as though you had no eyes and no 
hands. They say there are schools where they 
teach grown-ups. How would it be if at our 
works ?" 

"At our works, at our works!" Pasha mocked. 
"And what do you think you are — the master of 
the works? You are always poking your nose 
where you are not asked." 

Ivan Gavrilich was stung to the quick. 

•*What do you know about it? If you don't see 
to things yourself nobody thinks of helping you. 
It's we that work at the factory know what we 
need. You can't expect anyone else to know." 

"You are just repeating what you heard! You 
will be going about preaching everywhere now. 
It's just nonsense !" 

But Pasha felt that she was not saying what was 
in her heart. Her husband — worn out with vears 
of toil, with his rough hands and pockmarked face 
— her husband was the pride of the works. His 
mates loved him as their own father. 

She glanced in her husband's face and smiled. 
Going to the window, she called. "Come along in 
now, Vanushka! Supper's ready." 
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The Near East Conference 

Note from the Russian Government to the Powers^ November 2, 1922 



The Rassian GoTernment has received the commani- 
cation from the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
and Italy dated October 27, inviting it to send delegates 
to the Near Eastern Conference at Lausanne, in order 
to participate there in the discussion of the qaettion of 
the Straits. The Russian Government considers it ab- 
solutely inadmissible and unjustifiable that access 
to the conference during the settlement of all the other 
questions involved should be refused to Russia. It points 
out in the first place that the composition of the conference 
intended by the Powers differs entirely from that of the 
conference at which the Treaty of Sevres was signed: 
this proves that the discussion of Near Eastern affairs 
which will take place at Lausanne cannot in any way 
be considered as a tardy settlement of questions arising 
out of participation in the Great War. Such a settle- 
ment has been rendered impossible in itself by the bril- 
liant victories of the Turkish people; the aim of the new 
conference is a general arrangement of all Near Eastern 
affairs. 

Participation in the Conference 

This view of the true character of the Lausanne con- 
ference is supported by the fact that some of the Powers 
taking part have already concluded separate agreements 
with Turkey. This circumstance alone makes it impossible 
for the Russian Government to consider the conlerence 
to be simply a meeting of Powers at present in a state 
of war with one another, of which the aim is to put an 
end to present hostilities. The majority of the Powers 
invited do not belong to this category. And seeing that 
the object of the Lausanne conference is obviously a 
general settlement of all Eastern affairs in their 
entirety, the Russian Government can in no case admit 
that Russia should only be invited to take part in the 
discussion of the question of the Straits, and not in the 
work of the conference as a whole. It finds it impossible 
to understand the absence not only of Russia but also of 
Turkey *s neighbor Bulgaria, when at the same time there 
are to be present not only Jugo-Slavia and Rumania but 
also representatives of distant Japan. This artificial choice 
of participants for the conference seems in the eyes of 
the Russian Government to be an attempt on the part 
of the convening Powers to settle arbitrarily the rights, 
and the degree of participation, of each State interested 
in the settlement of the East. The convening Powers admit 
cer*r' 1 States to the conference and refuse admission to 
oti^e J without basing their choice on any legitimate cri- 
terion. This line of conduct adopted by the convening 
Powers inevitably seems to form part of a policy which 
implies the violation by the more powerful States of the 
legitimate rights of weaker States, and an attempt to dis- 
pose arbitrarily of their future and their interests. 

Aims of the Convening Powers 
This line of conduct also gives serious grounds for 
apprehending that the convening Powers have no inten- 
tion of restoring in their entirety the rights of the Turkish 
people and its full sovereignty over its own territory and 
territorial waters. The arbitrary composition of the L4in- 
sanne conference, and the obstinate refusal of the con- 
vening Powers to admit Russia to the whole conference, 
are helping to bring about at the conference a situation 
which threatens the complete satisfaction of the vital 
interests of the Turkish people and the recognition in 
practice of its sovereign rights. 

Soviet Russia and the Eastern Peoples 
During the period when all the Powers of the Entente 
were united in the fight against the territorial integrity 
of Turkey and in effect against its existence as an inde- 
pendent State, Soviet Russia was the only Power to com- 
mence relations of friendship and fraternity with the 
Turkish people, who were conducting an heroic struggle. 
Soviet Russia concluded a Treaty with the Government 
of the Grand National Assembly which definitely estab- 



lished friendly relations between them. The fact that it is 
this Power, Russia, that the Entente has decided to omit 
from the number of those taking part in the negotiations 
for a general Treaty with Turkey shows that the Entente 
Powers have resolved to prevent the Turkish people from 
gaining, at the conference table, the fruits of its victories 
and of its heroic efforts. Soviet Russia, the friend of aO 
oppressed peoples, has proclaimed that all nations hare 
the right to regulate their own affairs in their own way. 
During the period of its existence as a Soviet Power, 
Ruasia has linked itself to the Eastern peoples with bonds 
of friendship which have led to the establishment of stable 
conditions in the East, and she considers it to be her daty 
to continue to apply the same principles at the conferenos 
of Lausanne. 

Sovereign Rights of the Turkish People 

The Russian Government not only has no intentioii 
of reviving any of the methods of the former Tsarist 
Government, or of the other Governments which have de- 
sired to keep Turkey en tutelle, but on the contrary Im- 
lieves that it ought to be present at the conference with 
the special aim of striving its utmost to obtain for the 
Turkish people the full realization of its sovereign rights. 
Such a realization is a necessary condition for stability 
in the Near East, an aim in which Russia is directly in- 
terested. The realization of this principle in military 
and naval affairs is also necessary to guarantee peace in 
the Black Sea and the security of the coasts of Russia, 
the Ukraine, and Georgia. It is quite otherwise with the 
convening Powers; their line of conduct is an expres- 
sion of their tendency to place the Eastern peoples in a 
situation of inferiority. Their refusal to invite Russia 
to participate in the conference with the exception of the 
discussion on the Straits is at the same time an attempt 
to deny the rights and interests of the Russian Republic 
in the political sphere and an attempt to injure its inter- 
national poaition.. 

Straits Problem Affected by Near East Situation. 
The Russian Government believes, as it has stated in 
its communication of October 18, that an attempt to sohrs 
the problem of the Straits without reference to all the other 
questions outstanding in the Near East would not give 
the desired results, and would not lead to any practical 
and durable solution which would satisfy all parties. It 
believes that the establishment of any particular regime 
in the Straits is inseparable from the general position cre- 
ated in the Near East. It seems clear to the Russian 
Government that any solution of any of the questions 
which will come before the conference must necessarily 
affect directly the situation in the Straits. The Russian 
Government considers that there can be no doubt bat 
that the Entente Powers, if they really had in view the 
actual establishment of a durable peace, would not attempt 
to omit Russia from the international agreements that will 
settle Near EUistem questions. 

Russian Republics Demand Participation 
The aim of the Russian Government is to secure general 
peace and the rights of all peoples to dispose of their 
own affairs; its duty is to safeguard the legitimate rights, 
the dignity, and the vital interests of the Soviet Republic. 
It is therefore obliged to insist categorically on its own 
right, and the rights of the Ukraine and of Georgia, ts 
full participation in all proceedings of the Near Eastern 
Conference, without any restrictions, and with the same 
rights as the other participants. The Russian Government 
asks the Powers convening the Conference of Lausanne ts 
communicate their reply as 'speedily as possible in order 
that the Russian delegation may reach the Conference ia 
time for its commencement. 

(Signed) Chicherin, 

People's Commissar for Foreign Afdkv 
November 2, 1922, Moscow. 
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Program of the Friends of Soviet Russia 



For four years Soviet Russia was subjected by 
the Allies to coordinated military attacks on all 
frontiers. They not only made direct assaults by 
land and sea^ but openly subsidized individual 
marauders. It became necessary for Soviet Russia 
to mobilize its workers and peasants for the de- 
fense of the country. 

At the same time the Allies persisted in a vicious 
economic . blockade^ which deprived the Russian 
people of the necessary machines and supplies to 
rebuild industry. The vigorous protests of the 
working class in many countries were a great fac- 
tor in ending the blockade to an extent; although 
through the denial of credits and the raising of 
obstacles to trade the blockade in large measure 
still exists. 

The military invasions and the economic block- 
ade left the Russian people weakened and im- 
poverished, an easy prey to the terrible drought of 
1921 and the dread famine which resulted. Hav- 
ing been deliberately denied by the capitalist world 
the machines and supplies necessary in meeting 
such a situation, millions of men, women and chil- 
dren died of starvation and disease. The strength 
of tens of millions of others, among them great 
masses of little children, was undermined. Large 
territories where food and machinery with which 
to raise food were entirely lacking, had to be evacu- 
ated. Rarely in the history of the human race has 
a people been so cruelly afflicted. 

It was this situation which called into existence 
the Friends of Soviet Russia. 

Aims of the Organization 

The Friends of Soviet Russia, an organization 
of American workers without distinction as to poli- 
tical affiliation, is true to its name: it is a friend 
of the people and the government of Soviet Russia. 
It stands for the relief of the men, women and 
children who are still in need of food and other 
aid; it pledges that all relief gathered by it shall 
be distributed in Russia by the Soviet government 
to those in need, regardless of their political 
opinions. 

The Friends of Soviet Russia, recognizing the 
supreme need for measures to prevent the recur- 
rence of the famine, aims to assist in the economic 
reconstruction of Russia. The havoc worked by 
Allied assaults and the starvation blockade can- 
not be fully repaired, it believes, until machines 
and other outside help arrive for the rebuilding 
of the country's shattered economy. 

Towards this end the Friends of Soviet Russia 
advocates the extension of credit to, trade relations 
with, and recognition of the government of Soviet 
Russia as the government of the workers and peas- 
ants who, in five years of self-sacrificing military 
defense and unswerving political support, have 
•hown their choice very clearly. 

The Friends of Soviet Russia believes, in the 

Sirit of the Declaration of Independence, that 
e people of a country have a right to deter- 



mine their own form of government without direct 
or indirect interference by other governments; and 
that the workers of a country which infringes upon 
this basic right of a foreign people have a right 
to agitate and demonstrate for the cessation of 
such inerference. 

A Call to American Workers 

In conformity with these beliefs and these pur- 

f^oses, the Friends of Soviet Russia will raise funds 
or food and clothes for the destitute in Russia, 
as well as for tools for the impaired factories, 
machinery for agriculture and other reconstructive 
assistance. It will disseminate truthful news about 
Soviet Russia and its great struggle by means of 
the platform, the press and the film screen. It 
will develop sympathetic sentiment that America 
may abate its economic boycott 

We call upon all workers, farmers and other 
sympathizers, upon labor unions and other work- 
ers' organizations, to support the Friends of Soviet 
Russia in this program morally and financially. 
Such support is the most direct method available 
for bringing concrete help to the first Workers' 
Republic in the world. 



AMERICAN FARMS MODELS FOR RUSSIA 

In accordance with action taken by the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee at its session 
on November 9th, the agricultural undertaking at 
Tolkino estates, in the province of Perm, and cer- 
tain other foreign enterprises have been recog- 
nized as "model farm estates" for the rest of 
Russia. The Perm farm was started and is being 
worked by the tractor unit equipped and support- 
ed by the Friends of Soviet Russia. Other estates 
cited in the C. E. C. minutes are the First Canadian 
Conmaune in the district of Migayevo, and the first 
New York Agricultural Commune "IRI", under 
auspices of the Society for Technical Aid to Russia. 

The Technical Aid group, like the Friends of 
Soviet Russia, has received a letter of appreciation 
from Nicolai Lenin. It reads in part: 

**Dear Comrades: Our newspapers have carried 
unusually favorable reports concerning the work 
of members of your Society on Soviet agricultural 
estates in the district of Kirsanoff, province of 
Tambow; likewise in the Migayev district in the 
province of Odessa and the work of the group of 
miners in the Donets Basin as well. 

"In spite of the gigfantic obstacles in your way, 
especially because of the disaster wrought in the 
country during the period of civil war, you have 
attained successes which deserve special mention. 

'*I hasten to express to you my deep gratitude, 
with the request that this be published in the organ 
of your Society and if possible in the general 
press of the United States." 
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"DEGINNING with the next issue, Soviet Russia 
^^ becomes Soviet Russia Pictorial, a lavish- 
ly illustrated review of Russian affairs published 
monthly. We call attention to the display an- 
nouncement on the last page, which gives a de- 
tailed description of the publication in its new 
form. The inordinate amount of work entailed 
in the preparation of the Pictorial so as to have 
it on' sale by Christmas made it necessary to merge 
the December 1 and December 15 numbers into 
the present somewhat enlarged issue. 

Soviet Russia Pictorial remains in every sense, 
as heretofore, the official organ of the Friends of 
Soviet Russia. The change is one of form rather 
than spirit. The magazine remains, of course, un- 
qualifiedly devoted to the interests of the Russian 
workers and peasants and their Government. It 
sets itself the task of keeping America apprised of 
the true trend of events in Soviet Russia and thus 
to cement a friendship between the working classes 
of the two countries. It is the organ of publicity 
in the big undertakings that must be continued to 
provide relief and reconstruction aid for Russia. 

The new form is calculated to reach a much 
wider circle of readers than the magazine as it 
now stands could achieve. The time for long 
treatises on the theory of social change, at least 
insofar as Russia is concerned, is gradually pass- 
ing. The contact with reality has been made. It is 
now in the main a process of practical applica- 
tion. Whereas abstractions must be dealt with in 
lengthy dissertations, facts can be photographed. 
The Pictorial will give a graphic history of Soviet 
Russia from month to montK. Its editorial attitude 
will be wide and flexible enough to allow the use 
of artistic and literary subjects, retrospective mat- 
ter, special features of all sorts, original drawings, 
anything, in fact, that will make each issue more 
readable, more interesting, more useful than the 
preceding one. 



We wish to emphasize, although the very first 
number of the new magazine will attest to this 
point and will thus eliminate the necessity for 
emphasis, that the magazine will not be exclusive- 
ly pictorial. Approximately one-half the total 
space will be given over to text. In conformity 
with the larger appeal of the new form, articles 
will necessarily be briefer. But the same high 
standard of excellence in the choice and treatment 
of subject matter which has led thousands of 
readers to save our magazines and to bind them 
into volumes will be maintained. Such depart- 
ments as "Books Reviewed**, vital official docu- 
ments, historical articles, — to mention only a few 
— will be continued. The admixture of what in 
American journalese is called "human interest 
stories*' will round out the content 

The Pictorial will sell at twenty cents a copy, 
which is a very small price for a magazine print- 
ed on excellent glossed paper, 10 inches by 14 
inches. We count on the support of the present 
readers, each taking it upon himself or herself 
to extend the audience. Unexpired subscriptions 
will be filled by the new magazine. The news 
stands will be kept supplied as always. A great 
united effort must be made, however, to raise the 
circulation. Toward that end prices, as indicated 
on the last page, have been cut by 35 per cent 
for bundle orders. 

The Circulation Department is especially de- 
sirous of calling the attention of individuals and 
organizations to the opportunity for making their 
co-operation in the work profitable to them. It 
wants to enlist all sympathizers of the epochal 
struggle in Russia as agents for the sale of the 
Pictorial. It offers them a magazine with an ap- 
peal almost irresistible to every thinking worker 
in the United States and Canada, the sort of 
magazine that can be sold at union gatherings, 
mass meetings, forums, in the streets of working 
class districts, wherever toiling men and women 
are to be found. And it gives the magazine to 
them at a price which will leave them a profit 
as a result of each and every sale. 

Whoever has followed the course of misrepre- 
sentation of Russia in the American press, the 
avidity with which lies have been manufactured 
and multiplied, must welcome the appearance of 
a publication with a popular approach which has 
both the intention and the facilities for spreading 
the truth. The manner in which a lie of Parisian 
extraction, about the '^excommunication of the 
Einstein theory" by the Russians, has recently 
been snatched up by the hungry American press, 
chewed over and over again, made the text for 
editorial sermons and what not, is a proof that 
the readiness to misrepresent Russia has by no 
means abated. 

We dare to trespass upon the dignity of these 
editorial columns by asking our friends, in the 
words of ye Rotarians, to **boost** Soviet Russia 
Pictorial. Watch for the initial January number, 
and you'll be sure to watch for the February num- 
ber without being asked to do so. 
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A LMOST every day the big papers give the im- 
^^^ pressions of business men just back from a 
trip through Russia. The reports are often con- 
flicting. Some of them have it that Russia is 
speedily returning to "normalcy*' and that Com- 
munism or Socialism is as dead there as a door 
nail. Such statements, however, are contradicted 
by other capitalists who have returned with quite 
opposite notions. According to them ^anarchy'* 
still prevails in that distracted country and no in- 
vestment is safe, nor will it bear any profits, as 
long as the present economic system is retained, 
in other words, for a very long time to come, 
since the Bolsheviks show no inclination to dis- 
appear voluntarily. A sceptic might see in these 
conflicting reports nothing but another proof of the 
inadequacy of the human mind and the futility 
of historiography. And that would sound clever, 
very much in the manner of Anatole France, but 
it would nevertheless fail to give a correct ex- 
planation of the phenomenon. 

The correct explanation must be sought in the 
admittedly dull realm of economics. The con- 
flicting opinions are nothing but the reflexes of 
conflicting interests within the American capital- 
ist class. The industrial capitalists, manufactur- 
ers, cotton growers, exporters, and so forth, are 
in many cases favorable to the recognition of 
Soviet Russia and ihe resumption of regular trade. 
They are badly in need of customers for their 
goods and would not mind receiving even *'taint- 
ed*' gold or "stolen" goods in exchange. But they 
are opposed by another, much more powerful, 
group — that of the financiers who at the same 
time control American raw materials. An im- 
provement in the economic situation of Russia 
would imply a development of her natural resour- 
ces, which would impair America's monopoly as 
supplier of raw materials throughout the world. 

It is the latter group that for the time being 
shapes the attitude of official America toward 
Russia. It, too, no doubt, "influences" the opinions 
of those who, like Mr. Thompson, former financial 
adviser of the Russian-American Industrial Cor- 
poration, return from Russia so emphatic in their 
denunciations and warnings with regard to the un- 
soundness of industrial investments in Russia. 

However, the American workers who sympathize 
with the struggles of the Russian proletariat will 
not let themselves be influenced by the statements 
of "specialists", who in America as well as in 
Russia, despite the sympathies they sometimes 
profess, are always unable to imagine any system 
but that of profit-making and in their hearts thor- 
oughly detest all attempts of the workers to get 
along without their masters. 

• # • 

/JIVING the devil his due, we admit that it is 
^^ not only Russia that American journalists 
misrepresent. They do almost as well in retailing 
misinformation about other countries. A short 
time asro the newspapers reported about the efforts 
of M. Herriot, Frencn politician and business man, 
to bring about a rapprochement between Soviet 



Russia and France. In the New York World of 
October 18, its special correspondent calls Herriot 
"the extreme Socialist Mayor of Lyons", thus cre- 
ating the impression that it was a left wing Social- 
ist or Communist whose endeavors, considering his 
political affiliation, need not be taken seriously in 
America. Now, the official name of the party 
to which M. Herriot belongs is "Radical Social- 
iste", a designation which has nothing to do with 
the real character of the party. Anyone who has 
lived in France even a short time knows that 
the "Radical Socialists", i. e., the party of Caillaux, 
are a thoroughly bourgeois party which is incom- 
parably more moderate than the late "Progressive" 
Party in America. The New York Times managed 
to tell the truth about the status of Herriot, saying 
that "the party he (Herriot) represents may be 
compared to die English Independent Liberals." 
But the New York Call seems not to have believed 
this report, as it came from Moscow, and in a 
**cable" from Paris, (dated two weeks later, Octo- 
ber 25) it completes the report of the World by 
changing "extreme Socialist Mayor of Lyons" into 
^^ommunist Mayor of Lyons". In line with this 
method of dispensing public information we may 
expect that the French correspondents of the big 
Paris papers will sooner or later call Messrs. La 
Follette and Borah "extreme Bolsheviks", which 
would set the whole matter right 

• ' # # 
TTHE fate of the remnants of Wrangel's troops 
was for a certain time a matter of grave con- 
cern to the Allies and especially to the French. 
They had to be kept in Turkey, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and their maintenance was a rather expensive 
item. Russia was kind enough to relieve France 
partly of this burden, by granting a general amnes- 
ty to the rank and file and also to a great number 
of officers. But there are elements among them 
who either because of their particularly criminal 
record, or their "pride" would not be admitted, 
or would not return voluntarily. The life they 
must lead in exile is far from cheerful. Moved 
therefore by a purely humanitarian impulse we 
suggest to them a means of escape from their pre- 
carious situation. Though bravery has become 
commonplace and remains unrewarded in Europe, 
American womanhood keeps alive the old tradition 
of hero-worship. Not so long ago a young Deni- 
kin officer reduced to the shameful position of a 
mere engineer in a locomotive factory was dis- 
covered here by an elderly millionaire widow, who 
bestowed upon him her heart and her millions, 
even forgiving him his undivorced wife. Shortly 
afterward another gentleman, who for his services 
as British spy during the civil war in Russia was 
knighted by the king, found also his reward in 
America by being married by a milliardaire widow 
of the Vanderbilt family. There is no reason why 
similar "openings" should not be available for 
other titled and untitled gentlemen who at present 
are holding much less attractive jobs of **harem"- 
j an iters in Constantinople or "protectors" of gay 
ladies in Bucharest 
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TARINGS seem really to have changed. We re- . 
*■ member the time when the New York World 
never called Trotsky otherwise than "Leber Braun- 
stein from the Bronx/* thus evincing commend- 
able absence of pro Jewish prejudice considering 
the race of the founders and owners of that daily. 
That was long, long ago. It was during the Great 
War when the Allies were fighting for the beauti- 
ful better order of things that prevails now all 
over the world. Five years have passed since that 
time and the same paper now captions the picture 
of the Russian Commissar of War with tne en- 
thusiastic if somewhat cryptic inscription, '^Dreamer 
who disciplined his hair and 800,000 men." 

Gratifying as this change of attitude is, it is 
regrettable that the headline writer so completely 
lost his head in his admiration for Trotsky's 
chevelure that a few days later in devising a title 
over the picture of Comrade Krupskaya (Mrs. 
Lenin) he wrote "Wife of Former Premier of 
Soviet Government" which was to put it mildly 
a slight exaggeration. 

A similar exaggeration we find about the same 
time in an Associated Press cable of November 2 
(in the /V. Y, Globe) containing the delicious ex- 
pression: *The Soviet congress, or Third Inter- 
nationale which is held annually, etc." The "or" 
is not so bad, but it is still improved by the state- 
ment that ^'every house or building must fly a red 
flag at least a yard long to avoid arrest." It is 
incredible enough that a man in his senses should 
confound the Soviet Congress, L e., the Russian 
Soviet parliament — if we may term it thus — with 
the international congress of the Communist parties 
of the world; but tne item about every building 
being threatened with arrest is still more discon- 
certing, as portable houses are still a rarity in 
Russia, and as on the other hand, the municipal- 
ity, as the only owner of houses in Russia, would 
have to become its own jailer, if the cable meant 
that not the houses but their owners were threat- 
ened with arrest for failure to comply with the red 
flag order. 

Speaking of the C/o6c, we may mention another 
gem published by that liberal paper in an article 
by the versatile Dr. Crane whose syndicated philo- 
sophy is administered every day to ten million 
Americans. On October 11 that learned man 
quotes a despatch from Helsingfors (!) according 
to whirh "we learn that the Bolshevik government 
in Russia has taken measures to create in Moscow 
a s'^hool of executioners". Mr. Crane may rest 
assured that since every Russian worker and 
peasant is taught how to use a rifle, and since 
capital punishment is administered in the barbar- 
ous and primitive way of shooting, schools for ex- 
ecutioners are less necessary there than in the 
countries practising the highly-skilled methods of 
electror-ution, hanging or roasting, and requiring 
therefore a preliminary technical education in 
electrical engineering, theolo^ or culinary arts. 

From Dr. Crane with his "Look at the stars and 



think yourself rich" remedy against poverty it is a 
small step to the Christian Science Monitor which 
seems gravely concerned about Bolshevik propa- 
ganda directed in Germany against America. In 
its issue of November 11, we saw a correspondence 
which contains the following delicious sentence: 

They (the Bolshevike) would make the Germans believe 
that American manipulation is chiefly responsible for the 
depreciation in the value of the mark, and the dollar 
is kept constantly in the German thought through Russian 
propaganda, in connection with the fall in the price of 
the mark. 

We suppose the Germans would never notice the 
depreciation of the German mark as compared 
with the American dollar if it were not for Rus- 
sian propaganda 

It was no doubt in order to counteract this 
Russian propaganda that the San Francisco Bulletin 
ran a serial entitled the **Secrets of Scotland Yard" 
by Sir Basil Thomson, Chief of the British Criminal 
Investigation Department We were not so fortunate 
as to read the entire serial, but this instalment (of 
October 21) contains so many extraordinary news 
tid bits that we willingly dispense with the reading 
of the other chapters. One of the most start- 
ling of Sir Basil s revelations , is the information 
that the Bolsheviks *%ave been careful to disarm 
all the Red Army except a few trusted batalions". 
The implication is that the Soviet Government is 
tottering and nearing its fall— even the entire 
Army being against it. What a pity that Church- 
ill, Poincare and Pilsudski have suddenly turned 
Bolshevik and disregarded the splendid chance 
they were afforded to do away with the enemies of 
civilization with the help of one or two tanks. 

And England*s super-sleuth has some more 
stories of the same kind. Thus he tells us of a 
**human tractor" the drawings for which were pre- 

Eared by a Russian engineer. The tractor was to 
e operated on the principle of the trolleys used 
on the railway, whicn are driven by human force 
with the help of levers. According to Thomson, 
Krassin sent the drawings to a British agricultural 
machinery concern with the request to construct 
such a tractor. 'The firm refused for the two-fold 
reason that the machine would scarcely be power- 
ful enough to carry the seven men without the 
plow, and that it was inhuman to employ men to 
do the work of animals under such circumstances.'^ 
This Black and Tan tenderness for the health of 
the Russian peasant who has lost his horses and 
his cattle, in large measure because of the activities 
of the British and Allied governments, is in itself 
a very good joke, but it is by no means the best. 
The best was his account of how the Bolsheviks 
have "made a clean sweep of the priests and 
churches" to such an extent that "In a few of 
these (villages) it was alleged that people had 
reverted to paganism and had hoisted the head of 
a bull into a tree and made offerings to it." 

We may remark that Sir Basil was particularly 
happy in the choice of the animal. 
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The Middle Glasses in the Russian Revolution 

By Victor Serge 
(The first part of this article^ appeared in the preceding issue and dealt with the attitude of the 
middle classes during the civil war cmd their harmful activities after its conclusion.) 



VIIL — Causes of This Peaceful Penetration. 

T^HAT made this peaceful penetration of the 
^^ proletarian State by the class hostile to it 

{>ossible? The numerical insufficiency of the pro- 
etariat, the elimination of the most class-conscious 
workers by the war, and ignorance and lack of 
preparation on the part of the working class — 
these are the great historical causes. 

In a large populous city like Petrograd, with 
workers in the proportion of 40 to 50 per cent, 
the numerical relation of the classes was pro- 
foundly altered during two years of revolution. 
By tens of thousands the proletarians went to 
fight under the red banners. By the hundreds the 
more class-conscious among them were murdered 
or shot by the Whites. By tens of thousands the 
more backward workers with rural connections de- 
serted the poorly rationed factory, frequently the 
scene of mobilizations, to return to the villages. 
The bulk of the remaining urban population was 
made up of shopkeepers, officials, clerks, intellec- 
tuals — in short, of the middle classes. 

The worker charged with the management of an 
administrative service scracely knew how to write, 
read with difficulty the scrawls that were submitted 
to him, and lost himself in the text of the decrees; 
but he quickly found a good assistant, either some 
one acquainted with the old method of running 
the bureaus, a former bank employee, or a pro- 
fessor of accountancy. The assistant, in turn, 
procured the help of a friend of his who needed 
a job. So, very quietly, the character of the per- 
sonnel was built up. 

Two other causes of the development of the 
bureaucracy constituted by the middle classes 
should be mentioned. First: the serious scarcity 
of goods, which made the distribution of remain- 
ing stocks extremely difficult. It is obvious that a 
good deal of special skill is required when it is a 
question of distributing 500 pairs of shoes among 
10,000 persons as equitably as possible. Second: 
the excessive centralization imposed by the war. 

IX. — The Bureaucracy. 

In 1920, while Party mobilizations were tearing 
thousands of communists away from the work of 
interior organization, while all the best forces of 
the revolution were engaged in war against Poland, 
against Wrangel, against the **Social-Revolution- 
ary" bands of Antonov, who was ravaging Tambov, 
against the bands of the ^'anarchist" Makhno and 
numerous other adventurers and brigands who 
were pillaging the Ukraine and the Caucasus, 
against the bands of Ungem in Mongolia, of Sem- 
ionov in Eastern Siberia, the middle classes in the 
large cities adapted themselves perfectly to the 
situation. In the bureaucracy they found a formid- 
able weapon to combat the new order, which was 



often discredited and rendered inoperative by their 
mere presence in the gears of the revolutionary 
Sute. 

The communists were fighting to the death. Some 
day we shall have to relate the atrocities of this 
civil war in which the Whites ruthlessly butchered 
every prisoner suspected of communist sympathies 
or Jewish origin. The non-partisan workers, un* 
dergoing all the privations of this time of want, 
already exhausted by years of sufifering, were toil* 
ing for the defense of the country. 

And when a convalescent wounded soldier came 
back to the city for some document, when the 
worker went from the mill to the commissariat 
to request some service due him, what did thef 
see in the offices? This, among other things: 

The "employees" there have tea from 11 to 5 
oVlock. It is a custom there to kiss the hand of 
the dainty little powdered female clerks who read 
French novels by Bourget and Henri Bordeaux! 
When they pretend to work, it is only to number 
papers, keep very imposing books, pile up re- 
ports, or deliberate in committees. They com- 
plain about everything, they jest about their work, 
they await the deferred fall of the Bolsheviks, 
they spread mean and petty tales about the *^om- 
missar**. And they are rather well dressed, gen- 
erally better fed than those in the factories or at 
the front; because they have friends in the co- 
operatives, they "control" some rationing bureaus, 
and, finally, there are some big and little mysteries 
which only the Cheka sometimes succeeds in bring- 
ing to light 

This bureaucracy has become a national sore. 
Every day the Soviet press denounces it. 
X. — Methods of Undermining the Soviet Regime. 

The bureaucracy resorts to two equally grave 
methods of doing harm: 

Often, though personally well-intentioned and 
honest, its functionaries mess up the state ma- 
chinery with formality, red tape, irresponsibility 
and absenteeism, so that things of course function 
badly. The bureaucracy understands nothing of 
socialism and does not try to understand. It 
applies the decrees (whenever it does apply them) 
literally, idiotically. It takes malicious pleasure 
in wasting time and paper, in exasperating the 
public. **Here it is, here is your soviet power." 
Consciously or unconsciously, it is more sabotage^ 
clearly counter-revolutionary. 

The other method of doing damage is criminal. 

Long before the new economic policy you could 
meet on the Nevsky Prospekt at Petrograd, on the 
Iverskoy Boulevard at Moscow, elegant women 
carrying in their fresh garments, in their hisjh 
boots, in their handbags, thirty or fifty times the 
monthly salary of a worker or clerk. If you made 
inquiry, you learned that this charming person, a 
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aubordinate employee in a commiaaariat, earned 
3,000 rublea a month, while ahe apent at leaat 
400,000 during the aame period of time. It waa 
diaturbing. A French comrade waa upaet over 
it and abke<! me about it. I answered: 

*'It's the petty bourgeoisie that roba ua and killa 
ua." 

During a period when there was aa yet no com- 
merce, no private enterprise, the petty bourgeoisie 
lived well, and it alone lived well. On what? 
On bribes, theft and criminal speculation. 

XL — Corruption^ Theft and Speculation. 

In Pravda and Izvestia of Moscow and Petro- 
grad you can find practically several times a 
week, accounts of bribery, speculation and ^crimes 
committed by soviet officials" liquidated by the 
revolutionary tribunals of the Cheka, It waa a new 
war between the Soviet regime and the petty bour- 
geoisie waged throughout the length and breadth 
of Russia — a war which has not yet ended (al- 
though ita importance baa diminished), for the 
process continues. 

Toward the end of 1920 there was a terrible 
fuel crisis. Traffic had to stop on the main lines 
of the railway system (Petrograd-Moscow, for ex- 
ample). Numerous factories had to cease work 
suddenly. It was an unexpected catastrophe. A 
month previous it had been believed, on the basis 
of official statistics, that there were wood reserves, 
poor but sufficient to furnish the strict minimum 
fixed in advance. But the statistics lied, all the 
accounts of certain central adminiatrations were 
false. What had become of the fuel paid for by 
die State in provisions and money? Had it ever 
existed? After long investigations, in the course 
of which many frauds, bribes, manipulations and 
fictitious operations were revealed, almost all the 
managing personnel of the Central Fuel Bureau 
had to give an accounting of itself before the 
revolutionary tribunal in Moscow. If my memory 
is good, there were four capital convictions. In 
several places, at different times, similar trials 
exposed certain hidden features of a fuel crisis 
that might have cost the Soviet Republic its life. 

During the Third Congress of the Communist 
International, the Moscow revolutionary tribunal 
had to try a curious case, one involving certain 
electrification services. It was ascertained that 
stocks of material purchased for gold abroad had 
been promptly sold in speculation by officials 
charged with the duty of guarding and distribut- 
ing them; that engineers — scientists! — placed at 
the head of the most important services, were sell- 
ing dynamos for fabulous sums in provisions and 
money to heroic, intelligent peasants who were 
installing electricity in their own villages. 

Onlv a few months ago some fifteen State Treas- 
ury oiRBcials were shot for stealing, sellinsc and 
squandering the riches confided to them. During 
the famine! 

But these rather clear and precise examples will 
suffice. 



XII.— Moral Worth and Revival of the Middle 
Classes. 

Scarcely had the new economic policy been in- 
itiated, when cafes, pastry shops, groceries and 
stores of all kinds ceopened. Little by little, in 
step with the growing conviction as to the stabil- 
ity of the new order of things, various articles 
came forth from their secret hiding placea and 
appeared in the show windows. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment, entertaining no illusions with regard to 
the character of the new merchants, made them 
pay high rates for the license and authorization 
to open shop. They had the wherewithal to pay, 
and they paid. Fine garments reappeared, in large 
quantity, beginning with last sununer. 

Let us consider the significant facts. The middle 
classes, to which the workers' revolution was con- 
strained to grant concessions, had managed, de- 
spite every repression, to rob the Soviet Republic, 
sometimes to grow rich during the civil war, to sur- 
vive the terror, to adapt themselves to carry on 
under all conditions. And, what completes the 
demonstration of their moral worth — important 
from the point of view of social progress — secur- 
ity having returned, they have found it quite natur- 
al to resume their good eating, good drinking, good 
dressing, good amusement, good business, in the 
sight and the knowledge of all, with insolence 
characteristic of the newly rich, in a martyr coun- 
try, still bleeding from its wounds of civil war, 
where fifteen million peasants and five million 
children are dying of hunger.... 

The middle classes, whose insolent well-being — 
although only comparative — ^makes a display of 
itself nowadays in Red Russia, are not, it b true, 
the same as those of 1917-1918. A certain renewal 
has taken place. But it is impossible to doubt that, 
on the whole, those of today are closely related to 
those of yesterday. Former traders are re-estab- 
lishing themselves in great numbers. Most of the 
intellectuals, technicians, lawyers, writers, etc., 
have already set themselves up again in good 
enough circumstances. It must be said, however, 
that there are among these a good number of men 
sincerely devoted to the new-bom order who are 
working with the Soviet State. The rest hope to 
enrich themselves in private enterprises. There 
are also the "new rich'*, petty profiteers of the 
great tempest. What are they from the class point 
of view? By origin and spirit: peasants, shop- 
keepers, clerks, and an extremely small percentage 
of former workers. 



XIII. — Complex Role of the Middle-Class Peasants 

All that precedes concerns the urban middle- 
classes chiefly. What was the role of the rural 
middle class and what is it today? 

Let us note first of all that the peasants have 
saved the revolution on several occasions. It is 
they who, in large majority, constitute the Red 
Army. And it is they also who by their continual 
insurrections, by their partisan warfare, in Siberia, 
in the Ukraine, in the Kuban, brought about the 
fall of the White governments, of Kolchak, of 
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Denikin. Such, in natural conformity with their 
class interests, was the final outcome of the con- 
tinual oscillations of the peasant mass, swung 
turn by turn in opposite directions. 

In a general way, the peasants, among whom 
the large and middle holders dominated in the 
beginning, effected in the rural districts their pro- 
found, their invincible November Revolution But, 
having acquired the land, they were hostile to the 
socialist workers' city, which, becoming an en- 
trenched camp, incessantly demanded bread with- 
out paying for it; and which, after that, demanded 
soldiers of them. Thereupon, instigated by the 
clergy, the Social-Revolutionaries, and even by the 
Anarchists, in Siberia, along the Volga, in the 
Urals, in the Ukraine, everywhere except in the 
central part of Great Russia, the peasants arose 
against the commissars by districts, regions and 
sometimes by whole provinces. The martyrdom 
of the ^Provisioning Commissions" sent into the 
country to seek grain would be a long story. How- 
ever, each time that the peasants had to choose 
between the Reds and the Whites^ it came to pass 
that, whether through past experience or not, they 
chose the Reds. 

After three years of ceaseless and futile up- 
risings, after having had to undergo several fearful 
White invasions, the middle-class peasants, to 
whom, moreover, the new economic policy affords 
great satisfaction, laid down their arms: the proof 
lies in the slow but, it seems, real pacification of 
the Ukraine and Siberia. As for the rest, they 
issue victorious from the civil war; they have their 
land and the unhampered disposition of their 
products. 

In the neighborhood of the large cities, especial- 
ly near the capitals, their victory is more complete, 
being likewise economic. They have, for years, 
drained all the wealth of the cities. Where are 
the hundreds of billions of paper currency issued 
since 1917? It is a remarkable fact that the vari- 
ous issues have succeeded each other without the 
return into circulation of issues made six 
months before. These billions, exchanged for 
products of the land, slumber in the neighboring 
villages in the coffers of the peasants, who often 
possess kilos, even poods of paper money. Furni- 
ture, jewels, curtains, garments, everything that 
could be carried away from a city has gone the 
same way. In the course of the past years the 
sharp peasant has learned to exchange his produce 
for articles of a real and lasting value: gold, silver, 
objects of art. 

But transportation difficulties have permitted 
only a small minority of the peasants to enrich 
itself in this fashion. The great majoritv, in the 
provinces, has gained nothing but the land through 
the revolution — and liberty, the possibility of free 
development ultimately. 

In those provinces where civil war raged, as 
well as in tho«e where the drought completed the 
work of the Whites and the rural insurrections, the 
entire middle class has been ruined and has suf- 
fered frightful losses in men. 



XIV. — The PeUy Concessionaire and the New 
Economic Policy. 

The experience of the new economic policy 
has proven beyond doubt that the most danger- 
ous, the most tenacious class enemy of the pro- 
letariat is the petty bourgeoisie. It is with this 
class above all that the Russian Revolution has 
been at grips. How? This struggle has two aspects: 
the one normal, which we willingly term healthy 
foreseen, tolerated by the Soviet Government — the 
competition of the small producer with the State; 
the other unhealthy, because it contaminates every 
social relation and incessantly raises new obstacles 
against the economic restoration of the country 
— abuses. 

The petty bourgeois concessionaire, instead of oc- 
cupying himself with production only too often 
thinks merely of plundering. He takes on con- 
cession only an establishment that still contains 
hidden stocks or new salable equipment (regard- 
ing which he is informed by a "specialist" among 
his friends, some collaborator with the Soviet bu- 
reaus). He engages himself to pay the State a 
percentage based upon production to which he has 
not the least intention of devoting himself. The 
hidden stocks having been exhausted, the equip- 
ment sold or stolen piece by piece, he declares him- 
self incapable of carrying out his engagements and 
restores the enterprise to the State — with an ap- 
parently complete inventory. (On this subject see 
a documented article in No. 104 of the Pravda of 
1922). Thousands of operations, all rotten, fraud- 
ulent, dirty, all bearing witness to the presence in 
the petty bourgeois of the mentality of a man of 
prey capable of anything, are known. And the 
revolutionary courts continue to try, every week, 
officials of Soviet bureaus, accused of having taken 
bribes, and from time to time they are shot 

In the domain of labor, the petty boss has shown 
himself hard and disloyal. At Smolensk, at Mos- 
cow, at Petrograd, "trials of exploiters" have re- 
vealed how he understands the restoration of the 
wage system, and have demonstrated also, doubt- 
less for the first time in history, that justice, the 
class weapon, can be that of the have-nots against 
the haves, if the former retain political power. 

Thus there is an every day struggle in every 
sphere of social life; a bitter struggle, with never 
a truce, whose stake is the liberation of the pro- 
letariat and the foundation of a new society of 
free workers. 

What factors will determine its outcome? The 
international factor is by far the most important 
The Russian Revolution can still hold out for a 
long time. It is strong enough to fear the violence 
of its enemies no longer. The thing to know is 
whether the proletariat of some big European 
countries will throw off the yoke of wage slavery 
before heroic Red Russia sucrumbs — in the long 
run — under the coordinated pressure of the cap- 
italist world outside and of the basically anti-social- 
ist classes within. 
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Friends of Soviet Russia Activities 



''A MilUon Meals for a Million Russian Orphans 
This Christmas r 

That is the slogan which is beginning to be heard 
from coast to coast. It will be heard more and 
more vigorously with every day that passes, so 
that when December 20th arrives — ^the last day for 
transmission of meals — a million ten-cent pieces 
will be available to translate the slogan into reality. 
For every contribution of ten cents for a meal, the 
Friends of Soviet Russia will issue a handsome 
certificate, and no limit is set upon the number of 
such certificates that any one person may acquire. 
Everybody is urged in the name of the little boys 
and girls over tnere not only to buy them meals, 
but to have others do likewise. Books of fifty 
certificates will be sent to those willing to sell 
them. Attractive Christmas stamps, selling at the 
price of a child's meal, are also available. 

The special Christmas drive, of course, is part 
of the larger campaign for the adoption of Rus- 
sian orphans. Russian children, like all others, must 
eat also on the days before and after Christmas. 
Their basic hope is for Children's Homes where 
they can be cared for right along. The F. S. R. 
national office has sent the wherewithal to establish 
ten such Homes as a starter. Each Home can care 
for 100 children. That, however, is only a slight 
beginning and before the orphan situation can be 
substantially helped, all friends and sympathizers 
of Soviet Russia will have to do some real work. 

There is every indication that the local Confer- 
ences are planning busy seasons. From Canada 
comes news of revived interest and great enthus- 
iasm, with bazaars scheduled and other undertak- 
ings under way. An initial contribution by the 
Canadian F. S. R. toward the orphans* work has 



been sent to Russia as a token of bigger things t* 
come soon. 

Fred G. Biedenkapp, who has been addressing 
large mass meetings in many cities as representa- 
tive of the F. S. R., pleading especially for sup- 
port of the Russian-American Industrial Corpora- 
tion, is leaving more active, hard-working Confer- 
ences in his wake. Letters from Boston, Schenec- 
tady, Bridgeport, Buffalo and many other places 
are indicative of renewed enthusiasm following the 
mass gatherings addressed by Biedenkapp. By 
December 1 he will have reached Chicago. While 
in Schenectady he sold ten shares of R. A. I. C. 
stock to Charles P. Steinmetz, the internationally 
known inventor, who took occasion to endorse 
the work being done toward the reconstruction of 
Russia's economy. 

Requests are being filled for shipments of the 
Russian handicraft products in preparation for 
bazaars in all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. The tidings of the arrival here of the wonder- 
ful stock of toys, pictures, trays, boxes and other 
peasant products has acted as a stimulus for these 
bazaars, many of them planned for the week pre- 
ceding Christmas, when a special interest naturally 
attaches to toys of any kind. New York is arrang- 
ing a monster bazaar to last six days, with a 
great number of special features to add zest to the 
undertaking. 

All of this activity will redound to the benefit of 
the boys and girls in Soviet Russia who have been 
left destitute by the catastrophes of the last few 
years. There can be no over-estimating the need. 
It is hoped that other locals will follow the ex- 
ample of Los Angeles and send committees to visit 
labor unions in behalf of the orphans. 

A preliminary conference of Local New York 




Left: A scene in the Tartar 
Republic. Of a family of 
seven only this boy remains. 
The others died of starvation. 



Right: In the Volga district. 
Boy, orphaned by the famine, 
eating dried-ap pumpkin rind. 
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held on November 12 indicated clearly that the 
malicious attacks against the F. S. R. by those 
desirous of interfering with relief efforts have 
failed to break the organization. More than 130 
delegates attended, representing Workmen's Circle 
branches, labor unions, Workers Party branches. 
Socialist Party locals, etc. Plans were laid for a 
year of intense work in aid of Soviet Russia. An- 
other conference at which an executive committee 
will be elected will take place soon. 

The Famine Scouts in many sections of the 
continent are getting quite busy, too, as Bob Hardy 
reports) 

Numerous cities in the United States and Canada 
have already made arrangement to show the seven 
reel moving picture, ^^Russia Through the Shadows" 
to large audiences. Some material from a new 
shipment of films which has just reached the 
Friends of Soviet Russia will be incorporated into 
the big seven reeler. Applications for the showing 
of the picture should he made immediately, the 
F. S. R. office announces. A first private showing 
has been arranged for the evening of December 
11th at the Civic Club in New York, for which a 
limited number of invitations have been issued. 



New F. S. R. Branch Started 

A branch of the Friends of Soviet Russia has 
been organized in Jacksonville, Fla., with L. Rich- 
ardson as secretary. The new branch is laying 
plans for thoroughgoing co-operation in all F. S. R. 
activities. 

Los Angeles Meets on Thursdays 

The Los Angeles F. S. R. meets every Thursday 
evening at the Technical Aid Society headquarters, 
1620 East 4th Street All contributions of money, 
tools, clothes, etc., should be brought or sent to 
that address. 



RELIEF PACKAGES DELIVERED 

Some trouble having been encountered by those 
who have sent relief packages to individuals in 
Soviet Russia, owing to the customs regulations, 
the Friends of Soviet Russia will make every effort 
to assure safe delivery of packages sent through 
the Post Office and in accordance with the Soviet 
laws. In answer to a telegraphic inquiry on the 
question sent to Moscow by the organization, Kam- 
enev replied by cable that packages going to work- 
ers or middle employees and reaching Russia before 
December 31, may enter free of all duty charges. 

In accordance with this ruling, the F. S. R. 
office has announced that it will be glad to get 
the names and addresses of all persons in the 
United States and Canada whose packages (sent 
through the Post Office) have been held up await- 
ing payment of duty charges. It has the assurance 
of Soviet officials that packages sent to needy 
persons for their own use and not for sale will 
be allowed in as speedily as possible. 

All communications on the subject should be 
addressed to the national office, 201 West 13th 
Street, New York. The organization, of course, 
can give no guarantee that it will succeed in ob- 
taining the delivery of all packages. It will do 
its best in every instance. 

The F. S. R. office will send an application form 
to those who wish to avail themselves of this service. 
It must be filled out truthfully and returned to 
the office. The application is in the form of a 
statement reading as follows: 

'*I, the undersigned, certify that the package 

sent through the Post Office on (date) , 

and addressed to (name and address) 

did not contain any luxuries and was intended ex- 
clusively for the use of the addressee and not for 
sale, speculation or other form of trading; I ask 
to free the package of duty.'* 



Well-dressed, well-fed, happy 
boys and girls in a Children's 
Home in Moscow established 
and supported by the work- 
ers of Germany. The Friends 
of Soviet Russia drive for 
the adoption of Russian or- 
phans aims to put the two 
boys, shown on opposite page, 
and thousands of other little 
sufferers into such Homes to 
Hbe established by the work- 
en of America. 
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Russian Revival 

Brief News Items from Soviet Russia 



Reconstruction 
The Commissariat for Transport has entrusted 
the State Machinery Trust with orders for the con- 
struction of 508 new locomotives, and the repair 
of 1,800 locomotives needing complete overhaul- 
ing. In addition, during 1923, the Trust will re- 
pair 1,000 passenger cars, 4,500 freight cars and 

800 oil tankers. 

• • • 

The Putilov shipyard in Petrograd, which in re- 
cent years was engaged solely on ship repairs, is 
once more commencing to build new vessels, con- 
fining itself at first to steam tugs. 

• • • 

The Nadezhdin metal works is the largest in the 
Urals and has lately come under the control of the 
American ^'Kuzbas" workers. Its output of pig- 
iron during the month of September was double 
that of the whole Urals metal industry in August 
« « • 

In the first fortnight of October three blast fur- 
naces, two Marten ovens, and four rolling mills 
were restarted in the Urals. 




The output of the Moscow coalfield in Septem- 
ber amounted to 35,000 tons, as compared with 
16,000 tons in the previous month. The number 
of persons employed in September shows an in- 
crease of over 60 per cent over August 

• • • 

The Tolkino estate, in the province of Perm, 
which is being operated by the tractor unit sent 
from America by the Friends of Soviet Russia, and 
several other American agricultural enterprises, 
have been recognized as "model farm estates" for 
the rest of Russia. This action was taken by the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee at its 
session on Novmeber 9th, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Lenin. 

Trade 

Russian tobacco is in demand in Germany, and 
the Russian Trade Mission in Berlin is arrana:ing 
for the the import of another 1,000 tons of Rus- 
sian tobacco early in November. Crimean and 
Sukhum tobacco are in greatest demand. 

• • • 

On October 19 the Russian Government ratified 
an agreement with a German consortium for the 
formation of the Russo-German Trading Society, 
Ltd., with a capital of 300,000 gold rubles, for 



the import into Russia of metals and machinery 
and the export of raw materials. The Russian 
Government has half interest in the concern and 
will control its import and export operations. 

• •- • 

The Petrograd Timber Trust has exported 2,000 
standards of timber to Holland, the fiist s'l :'t ship- 
ment to that country since trade was resumed with 
Europe. At the same time it was announced that 
the Northern Timber Trust has exported during 
the present season 43,000 standards of timber, and 
intends to send out 33,000 more. 

• • • 

Switzerland is ready to resume trade with Rus- 
sia immediately and to extend credits, a repre- 
sentative of the Swiss National Bank on an in- 
spection trip in Russia told interviewers. This bank 
is financing 22 Swiss factories which will accept 

Russian work. 

• • « 

Deals recently concluded for the shipment to 
Stockholm of large quantities of lubricants, flax 
and other goods are an indication of the Russo- 
Swedish trade revival. 

Education and Art 

Academic workers in Russia are assisted by gov- 
rrnment maintenance, which at the present time, 
in addition to rations, varies from 100 to 300 
million rubles per month. The average remunera- 
tion of academic workers is about two-thirds of 
the pre-war level and compares favorably with the 
general standard of remuneration in present day 

Russia. 

• • • 

The number of agricultural schools and classes 
in the Ukraine increased considerably during the 
past nine months. There are now seven agricul- 
tural high schools, the number of technical in- 
stitutes has been increased by 50 per cent, and the 
number of intermediate agricultural schools has 
been increased from 109 to 195. The intermediate 
schools now contain 15,000 students. 

• • • 

Two thousand and sixty-three students have 
been admitted this year to the Moscow Workers' 
Faculties, of whom 80 per cent are industrial work- 
ers, 15 per cent peasants, and 5 per cent officials. 
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Books Reviewed 



BRIG. GEN..C. B. THOMSON: Old Europe's Suicide, 
Thomas Seltzer, New York, 192 pages. 

General Thomson was an active participant in the great 
imperialist war from prelude to finale. He is overcome 
by a spiritual nausea at the thought of what has hap- 
pened. "'Each phase of this blood-stained period,** he 
•ays, **di8c loses the same carnival of mendacity and in- 
trigue....** He spares no adjectives in reviling this cami- 
▼al, but in his professional preoccupation with campaigns 
and strategy he contents himself with accounting for most 
of the horrors by the axiom of individual responsibility. 
Mediocre leaders, incompetent generals, ambitious etates- 
inen.....these explain the failure to win universal democ- 
racy. He thus reconciles in his own mind the corruption 
of Allied democracies with the need for a war to make 
the world safe for democracy. 

Within the limits of a mental scope rigidly circum- 
scribed by capitalist dogma, however. General Thomson 
does a creditable job. His very innocence of the propa- 
gandist guile which inevitablv colors war narratives by 
radicals, occasionally even makes his opinions on mooted 
questions more significant. Facu so inescapable that they 
are registered even on a mind such as his may have a 
special significance. The chapter given over to a dis- 
cussion of the Russian Revolution is profoundly inter- 
esting from this point of view. No Bolshevik can define 
the weakness of the Kerensky regime in a few sentences 
more convincinglv than the author has done. And as to 
his treatment of the Bolsheviki themselves, considering 
the GeneraKs antecedents it is eminently temperate. 

He tells in brief how the Kerensky democracy became 
a willing — more, an absurdly anxious — tool in the hands 
of Western manipulators, how Kerensky **tumed himself 
into a recruiting sergeant instead of directing the affairs 
of State.**— **Ru8sian Democracy had been tried and failed. 
Kerensky and his fellows had destroyed an evil system, 
but had put nothing but rhetoric in its place.** He reaches 
these conclusions by a road quite unrelated to the one 
traversed by Bolsheviks. He demonstrates the stupidity 
of the military and diplomatic policies of the Allies in 
relation to Russia, after the March Revolution, points to 
Kerensky*s readiness to fall in with the suicidal projects 
of the Western powers, and thus arrives at the same 
conclusions that others do whose starting point is eco- 
nomic determinism rather than military science. 

The author*8 sheer skill as a writer is amply attested 
by passages of remarkable eloquence and descriptions of 
tremendous vividness. In the same chapter on Russia 
be evokes effectively in a few paragraphs that epochal 
phenomenon, perhaps the most impressive in the whole 
course of the war: fraternization on the Russo-German 
front. 

Having shown how Europe built its **pyTamid of errors**. 
General Thomson remains at the apex, indignant but 
helpless. E. L. 

ARTHUR HOLITSCHER: "Stromab die Hungerwolga,** 
Viva-Verlag, Berlin. Arthur Holitscher, **Down the 
Hunger Volga.** published by the Union of Interna- 
tional Publishing Houses **Viva**, Berlin, 1922, 75 pp. 

In this booklet, published by the Foreign Committee 
for the Organization of Workers* Aid for the Starving in 
Russia, Arthur Holitscher sketches grim pictures of starva- 
tion and misery in their most desperate expressions. 

Holitscher reports on the various relief organizations. 
Some of them, he indicates, adulterate the milk of human 
kindness with a strong admixture of political and economic 
self-seeking. Others, like the Quakers or the valiant 
Norwegian, Nansen, are prompted purely by humane con- 
siderations. The Swedish and the German Red Cross take 
a neutral attitude. It is, however, to the credit of the 
Workers* Aid that it has realized the insufficiency of alms. 
Not only must life be sustained, but reconstructive work 
must be accomplished in order to make available the in- 
exhaustible riches of the country. Seed grain, plows, 
tractors, steam plows, axes for the timber industry. Re- 



construction of the factories. Exchange of products and 
cattle. 

One example shows in the best way how much practical 
help can do. Near the Volga, of all Russian rivers tho 
richest in fish, peasants by the hundreds of thousands 
were starving to death. The river was full of fish, but 
entire villages of fishermen were without boats, without 
nets and barrels. There was no possibility of getting fish 
out of the frozen stream. The Workers* Aid procured tho 
essential things and thus kept a big part of the popula- 
tion alive and at work producing food for thousands of 
people. 

We learn in this book about Communist Children's Homes 
created through the help of the international proletariat. 
Many of them bear the names of Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liebknecht. We hear of devoted comrades who 
are doing disinterestedly and devotedly their duty some- 
where far away. There are pictures of the wide Russian 
country, the gay laughter and play of the children that 
have been snatched away from death by starvation. The 
wide Kirghiz steppe. German colonists in the south of 
Russia, bands of robbers interfering with the transporta- 
tion of food supplies. Speculators availing themselves 
of the terrible misery; rich peasants who under false 
pretenses are sendina the poor peasants to far-away regions 
in order to acquire their land for a trifle. 

Holitscher*s book ends with the following words: 

'Is it enthusiasm or is it despair that prevails in tho 
soul of a person who returns from Russia to the thinly 
covered abyss of western civilization? And is not one*s 
home where there is suffering and struggle, among tho 
hungry, freezing, fighting people? 

B. SCHONLANK. 



IGNATJEW: Die Tatigkeit der Sozial-Revolutionare in 
Archangelsk. — The Activity of the Social-Revolutionists 
in Archangelsk. — Published by Carl Hoym Nachf. 
Louis Cahnbley, Hamburg 8, 1922. Paper, 93 pages. 

L WARDIN: Die Sozial-Revolutionaren Mordei und dio 
Sozial-Demokratischen Advokaten.— The Social Revolu- 
tionary Murderers and Their Social Democratic De- 
fenders. — Same publisher as above, Hamburg, 1922. 
Paper, 40 pages. ^ 

J. SCHAFIR: Die Ermordung der 26 Kommunare in Baira 
und die Partei der Sezialrcvolutionare. — The Assassin- 
ation of the 26 Commissars in Baku and the Social 
Revolutionary Party. — Same publisher, 1922. Paper, 
46 pages. 

These three pamphlets present a rather final picture of 
the function performed by the Social-Revolutionists in 
Russia since the November Revolution, and constitute in 
themselves as complete an indictment of that function as 
could be desired. It is clear to any unprejudiced reader 
of all three that the Social-Revolutionists have been en- 
gaged in armed civil war, fomented by conspiracy and 
bribery, and culminating in uprisings and assassinations, 
in every portion of the territory of the Soviet Republic, 
not to mention the definite alliances made by the Social- 
Revolutionist Party with imperialistic powers abroad, and 
the immense machinery of printed propaganda issued in 
foreign countries with the object of misinforming foreign 
populations as to the aims and practices of the govern- 
ment against which the civil war was — and is — being 
waged. 

Ignatiev*s is the most interesting of the pamphlets as 
far as the history of the Revolution in Russia is concerned, 
and the most detailed in its evidence as to the activities 
of the foreign interventionists in cooperation with the 
Social-Revolutionists. Ignaticv at the outset was one of 
those Social-Revolutionists who honestly but mistakenly 
believed that it was possible to achieve and safeguard the 
accomplishments of the Revolution by resisting the efforts 
of the Bolsheviki, and therefore of the Soviet Government, 
to administer the national affairs through the mechanism 
of a Dictatorship of the Proletariat. His account begla^ 
witb the events at Petrograd. He shows that from the very 
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beginning the Social-RerolaUonisU were deficient in de- 
finition and resoluteness and descrilies the pathetic re- 
solve of the Duma members, incited by such fiery women 
as V. S. Panina and 0. K. Nechayera, to march unarmed 
to the Winter Palace, the seat of the overthrown Pro- 
Tisional Government, there to die with the Government of 
their choice if they could do nothing to maintain it. 
Prokopovich leads the little band by night, himself carry- 
ing the lantern at their head, but they are stopped by the 
Red Guards at Kazan Square, whence they return to their 
sessions chamber and declare themselves to be the van- 
guard of the entire opposition, and establish the **Com- 
mittee for the Rescue of the Fatherland and the Revolu- 
tion**. **They made ready for death,** as the Rutsian pro- 
verb has it, "but were wasting their time.** Some of the 
members of the Duma, Ignatiev among them, continued 
energetically to preach the overthrow of the Bolsheviki in 
courageous addresses to the regiments, the civil service, 
and the population generally, but most were already re- 
sorting to conspirative methods and to connivance with 
foreign agencies within a few months after the November 
events. For a long time the question was seriously dis- 
cussed in the political circles and in the Central G>m- 
mittee of the Social-Revolutionists whether it was admis- 
sible to accept aid from abroad. But the question was 
not put in such form as to touch official relations between 
the Central Committee and the Allies, but rather the 
propriety of permitting individual party members to accept 
foreign money as an aid in their struggle againft the 
Soviet power. ''It was finally decided to utilize the foreign 
military representations as a nucleus for the organization 
of Russian military forces, and to permit acceptance of 
material aid from the Allies so long as they should not 
interfere in the internal a£Fairs of the countrv.** This was 
an evil beginning, for it was in this spirit that the some- 
times honest opponents of the Soviet Government ap- 
£ reached the arrangements with foreign powers that were 
Iter to involve them in definite acts of banditry, insur- 
rection, and treason against their own country. In July, 
1918, Ignatiev left Petrograd for Vologda, to aid in the 
formation of an anti-Bolshevik cabinet for the new Archan- 
gel Government, to be established under English protec- 
tion as soon as sufficient English troops should have been 
landed at that port to make the venture feasible. After 
many delays and unsuccessful efforts on his part to foment 
uprisings further to the South, Ignatiev finally reached 
Archangel in August, where he found the control shared 
by French, American and British diplomats and generals — 
the British being most outspoken in their leanings towards 
the extreme right. 

In December, 1918, Ignatiev became Minister of the 
Interior for a new Government formed at Archangel, and 
in this capacity he had ample opportunity to learn how 
complete was the control exercised by the foreign inter- 
ventors in the local affairs. Even details as to the man- 
agement of the Fire Department, which was under the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of the Interior, were the 
object of meddling on the part of high Allied officers. 
In General Miller's *'war censorship there sat also the 
representatives of the Allies, including the liberty-loving 
Americans.** *'Our sole salvation was to utilize the dis- 
agreements between the French, the English, and the 
Americans. Military work was in the hands of the Eng- 
lish, but the French were not disinclined to make things 
uncomfortable for them, and Noulens was delighted to con- 
sider my proposal, made in a personal interview, to replace 
the English instructors with Frenchmen, more experienced 
in the art of war. The Americans openly abused the Eng- 
lish, and physical fights took place between the soldiers 
of the two countries." 

Ignatiev*s concluding paragraph reads: **The first stage 
of my struggle against the Bolsheviki forced me to rec- 
ognize the error of our tactics in the conflict with the 
Sioviet power and to grasp the fact that the old revolu- 
tionary currents had been dethroned. The second stage of 
my work * in the civil war, fighting against the Soviet 
power in Siberia, where I was associated with socialists 
and peasants exclusively, drove me to a revaluation of 
values. Such was the logic of life, the logic of events and 
of the civil war.** 



Vardin*s pamphlet is far more readable than Ignatiev^a 
because it is less taken up with detail and more limited 
to actual arraignment on the ground of principle. la 
fact, of all the three pamphlets here discusaed, it is our 
opinion that if only one should be so fortunate as to find 
an English publisher, it should be this one of VardiQ*a. 
In the splendid dialectic of class philosophy that has aocli 
clear cut champions in Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Radek» 
Vardin*s pen is no mean associate to theirs. We wonder 
how many oersons could openmindedly read this destructive 
analysis of the policies of the Social-Revolutionists and 
then go on prating about the alleged inhuman treatment 
of Social-Revolutionist criminals by the Soviet GovemmenL 

The third little book deals with a subject that has 
already found occasional mention in SovUt Russia, It is 
the murder of twenty-six commissars at Baku on September 
30, 1918, by the British and the Social-Revolutionists. These 
twenty-six men were shot because they were representatives 
of the Soviet Government, and, with the exception of tvro^ 
Communists. They were shot with the help of the 
Social-Revolutionists whose leaders were not shot at Mos- 
cow this year in spite of the sentence of death pro- 
nounced against them, and whose sentences were com- 
muted on the 7th of November, less than one month ago. 
The twenty-six commissars from Baku were shot with the 
help of the same **Socialists** who now are outraged by 
last summer's death sentences, and they were shot in the 
presence and at the request of the English garrison author- 
ities, with whom the Social-Revolutionists were working 
hand in hand. 

This pamphlet is based on documents published by the 
Social- Revolutionist V. A. Chaikin in his book The 
Execution of the 26 Commissars at Baku** (Moscow: S. L 
Grzhebin, 1922). The evidence clearly shows that the 
murders were deliberately ordered and organized by the 
English Captain Tig-Jones and the SocUl-Revoluiionist 
leader Pushkin. 

The account of the murder itself is given with dramatie 
terseness in this little book. Everything went without 
a hitch: "conflicting** orders, **mis understandings**, provo- 
cators, transshipment, execution. Traces are wiped out, 
and the perpetrators think the affair is settled. But the 
long arm of the Revolution will yet point out their deed 
to the world. Y. Z. 



RELIEF NEEDED, SAYS KALININ 

Moscow. — In a letter to W. Miinzenberg, secre- 
tary to the International Workers* Aid, of which 
the Friends of Soviet Russia is the American rep- 
resentative, M. Kalinin expresses satisfaction with 
the international working class efforts in suf^port 
of Russia and indicates the need for continued re- 
lief measures. His letter reads: 

"Availing myself of your sojourn in Moscow, 
I want to point out to you briefly the extent of 
foreign aid that is still required for Soviet Riissia. 
From the figures attached you will note that the 
consequences of the famine, especially in certain 
provinces, still call for assistance from abroad. 

*The activities of the workers of the West, under 
the leadership of your organization, have already 
brought important results. I beg you in the name 
of the Central Commission for Fighting the Con- 
sequences of the Famine to use all your influence 
to expand and to increase the work for famine 
relief and industrial assistance, and I am convinced 
that the workers of all countries will be success- 
ful in these undertakings. 

**Heartily wishing you success in your activities. 
I convey through you my thanks to the entire 
working class of the West which participates ia 
the proletarian world action. Kauntn.* 
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Hillman Confident of Success 



Sidney Hillman, President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and of the Russian- 
American Industrial Corporation, reasserted his 
confidence in the success of the clothing conces- 
sion in statements given to Soviet Russia. The 
miniature tempest roused by the Thompson state- 
ment as improved by the New York Tribune cor- 
respondent has not made so much as a dent 
in Hillman*s enthusiasm for the undertaking. 

•The diflference between William 0. Thompson 
and those of us who support the R. A. I. C.,'* 
Hillman said, ^^is fundamentally one of attitude 
toward Soviet Russia. His is inevitably the point 
of view of the business man pure and simple. 
But the Amalgamated in launching the enterprise 
and its subscribers in supporting it are not merely 
embarked on a search for profits. 

**I want to say quite frankly that I do not pro- 

t^ose to compete with J. P. Morgan and Company, 
f it were purely business I would be abusing the 
trust placed in me by the clothing workers when 
I spend my time and energy in uiis work. Our 
purpose in going into Russia is to help recon- 
struct Russian industry. And the people of Rus- 
sia, too, do not look upon our undertaking as 
merely a business proposition. They are looking 
for an opportunity to demonstrate to America and 
to Ameri'^an labor the possibility of cooperation 
with Russia. 

"We do not want to exploit Russia for' dividends. 
We want to work as partners with the Russian 
people in a mutual task of rehabilitation. The 
need for clothing, as you can well imagine, exists. 
It is greater than we can as yet hope to meet. The 
labor power, too, is available. Already in Moscow 
alone there are 19 factories in operation, employ- 
ing over 10,000 workers. What they need is help 
from America in the form of working capital and 
technical assistance. 

**This the R. A. I. C. will give. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has guaranteed not only a dividend of 8 
per cent but the entire principal. And the Russian 
Government will abide by its promises to the 
workers of America. Those who doubt that it will, 
those who believe that the Soviet regime will soon 
collapse — to them I do not speak. Time will show 
them their error, as it has shown the others who 
have been making prophecies of disaster for the 
last five years. 

*'Jn other words, the R. A. I. C. is appealing 
primarily to those who have already realized the 



importance of the work that is in progress in 
Russia. Such workers understand that the future 
development of labor history throughout the world 
will be determined in large measure by what is 
happening in Russia. 

••Yet we must not imagine that outright charity 
is what we should give to Russia. For immediate 
purposes, as in the famine, that is necessary. But 
the help that will have permanent results is the 
help that will earn dividends; the kind of help, 
in other words, that will make a profit out of 
industry. The world is not rich enough to keep 
sending charity to Russia. You cannot and must 
not support the world on the accumulations of the 
past. We have to build anew, and that is why we 
are anxious to assure a profit in the very process 
of helping Russian reconstruction. 

••I believe that the Russian Government is abso- 
lutely safe and stable. There is no longer any 
question about it. When I was there a year ago 
some danger was still in the air. I had conferences 
with Trotsky and with others, and they indicated 
that there might be war or an invasion. Today no 
one thinks there is any such danger.'^ 

Hillman recounted the enthusiasm with which 
the R. A. I. C. is viewed by Russia's people and 
Russia's leaders. He spent some time with Lenin 
and brought back assurances that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would do everything in its power to make 
the undertaking a success. The same assurances 
were expressed by other Soviet heads, and reduced 
to written form in signed agreements. After dis- 
cussing the new economic policy generally Presi- 
dent Hillman described the situation in the cloth- 
ing industry. 

•'Formerly,'* he said, •'the Government owned 
all the factories, and the people worked or they 
did not work and they received stipulated pay, 
very little. If there was a deficit, the government 
was to cover it with funds from the public treasury 
and, naturally, in five years the treasury was empty. 
Today, the clothing factories in Moscow and Pet- 
rograd are turned over to a trust. In Moscow, for 
instance, who is the trust? It is composed of 
people elected by the trade unions, by the Central 
Committees in Moscow, and is appointed by the 
S. C. N. E. 

'•The care of the properties and the responsi- 
bility for production is in the control of this elect- 
ed group. They have to manufacture clothes and 
to sell it at a profit. They have to run the buii- 
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ness, in a word. Yet it remains a government or- 

rization, for the trust is government property, 
remains a workers* organization, because the 
trade unions in conjunction with government rep- 
resentatives, run the business. 

"It is managed by the workers, it is run by 
workers, and there is going to be a test whether 
labor, now that the factories have been turned 
over to it, can work them, whether they can man- 
age them, whether they can run them successfully. 
The next few years will tell the story of labor in 
Russia. If it cannot run them, someone else will 
have to run those factories. That is why I plead 
for the R. A. I. C. It is to, our interest and to the 
interest of labor in this country and labor in every 
country to make sure that the Russian workers 
learn how to manage their factories. 

"It is not a question of communists or non- 
communists, it is a question whether labor can run 
industry or whether labor must have a master 
with a whip and be condenmed to wage slavery 
forever. And I say that not only is it to our in- 
terest, but it is our duty to do everything in our 
power to see that we do our job successfully.'' 



FRANK P. WALSH ON RUSSIAN 
CONCESSIONS 

The following is part of a report submitted by 
Frank P. Walsh to the Friends of Soviet Russia. It 

Sives the marrow of his entire findings, and has a 
irect bearing upon the Russian-American Indus- 
trial Corporation. 

'*Upon careful consideration and investigation, 
I am of the opinion that the present laws of Russia 
have a scientific juridical foundation; that they 
are based upon the modem conception of statutory 
enactments; that they are readily subject to in- 
telligent judicial interpretations, not differing in 
principle from that applied to the cbmmon law 
of England and the Napoleonic Code, as interpret- 
ed by the* courts of this country; that they are 
adequate to define the rights of individuals and 
corporations, transacting business with Russian 
nationals and corporations; and that the judicial 
machinery, now in operation in the Russian Re- 
public, is entirely adequate for the settlement of 
disputes and the maintenance and operation of 
their laws. 

*This, of course, leads to the conclusion that 
individuals and corporations, both domestic and 
foreign, may legally and safely receive concessions 
from the Russian Government and make contracts 
and engagements with that Government, its citizens 
and corporations." 

In a telegram addressed to the reception meeting 
for Sidney Hillman in Carnegie Hall, Frank P. 
Walsh expressed his confidence in the success of 
the Russian-American Industrial Corporation. His 
opinion is especially deserving of attention be- 
cause he has just returned from Russia, where he 
spent some time investigating the very questions 
at issue in the statements made by William 0. 
Thompson. 



Radio From Thompson 

Charges Reporter Exaggerated 

The bitterness attributed to William 0. Thomp- 
son in the New York Tribune interview was "wholly 
a product of the reporter's frantic imagination,** 
Thompson himself asserts in a radiogram ad- 
dressed to a mass meeting of workers at Cam^:ie 
Hall. The interview in question is the one which 
quoted Thompson as prophesying failure for the 
enterprise. 

The crux of the situation, the message further 
shows, is that Thompson does not believe in "such 
economic experiments'* as those being worked out 
in Russia, and therefore could not continue to co- 
operate in work intended to further the experiment 

It is interesting to note that the Tribune inter- 
view was transmitted by the Paris correspondent 
of that newspaper, Joseph Shaplin, well known in 
certain sections of New York as a Menshevist of 
deep dye. In lectures in America following his 
return from Russia several years ago he did the 
little in his power to hurt Soviet Russia. It is 
more than likely that had Thompson known Shap- 
lin's antecedents he would not have taken the 
chance of entrusting an interview to him. 

The radiogram from Thompson reads: 

"I learned with regret that certain statements 
of mine have been so misrepresented by a hostile 
press as to convey an impression of my bitter 
opposition to the work of reconstruction in Russia 
undertaken by the Russian-American Industrial 
Corporation. I am anxious to let you know that 
this is not the case, and I am utilizing the occasion 
of your mass meeting and reception to Mr. Hill- 
man to tell you that I still have the same friendly 
sympathetic interest in your venture and all the 
confidence in your constructive purposes. 

**My experience in Russia has brought me the 
conviction that the reconstruction of that country 
is not merely a business proposition because it is 
closely connected with the trying out of an eco- 
nomic theory for the benefit of all mankind. 

"Such humanitarian experiments, however, must 
leave the business man to one side, and since I was 
asked to act as financial adviser to consider the 
matter from the business standpoint only, I could 
not indorse Hi II man's venture and stepped out 
But I realize full well that in such economic ex- 
periments the faith and hope of a people is a large 
factor in success and I believe that your venture 
may be well worth while for the investment of 
those who believe in such an experiment, even 
though I do not share in this belief. 

"Permit me to assure you that the bitterne?? >r 
the Tribune interview is wholly a product of the 
reporter's frantic imagination, not of my heart 
I am heartily with you in your welcoming Hillman 
and extend to you my best wishes." 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 

A Splendid Opportunity 

By Robert Minor 



SO) 



SIDNEY HILLMAN, President of the Russian 
American Industrial Corporation — he is 
better known as President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers — has just returned from Russia 
with news of great developments in the plan for 
reconstruction of Russian Industry with capital, 
machinery, and expert services to oe supplied by 
the American labor movement and its friends. 
The Soviet Government has agreed not only to 

Siarantee with the enormous wealth of Russia 
e money invested by American labor and its 
sympathizers, but also to guarantee an ei^t per 
cent return on every dollar invested in this cor- 
poration. TTie Russian Government regards the 
project as **a great piece of constructive states- 
manship". Karl Radek has pointed out that this 
movement on the part of American labor may be 
the means at last of breaking down the boycott with 
which the great capitalists of the world have been 
trying to starve out the new social order of Russia. 
Premier Lenin insisted on showing his approval 
of the new corporation by buying two shares of 
stock from Hillman. 

The Russian-American Industrial Corporation 
has already raised about $300,000 of the first mil- 
lion dollars of capital which was guaranteed by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and has sent 
out a blanket invitation to all labor organizations, 
individual members and sympathizers with labor, 
to join in the purchase of stock. A drive for sell- 
ing the first million in stock at $10 a share will 
now be started. The only restriction is that a 
dominant interest in the corporation must remain 
in the hands of workers' organizations. 

Because of the terrible shortage of clothing in 
Russia, where the Winter cold is expected to take 
a heavy toll in death and suffering, the corpora- 
tion has been assigned the first tadc of manufac- 
turing clothing on a huge scale according to the 
latest American methods; and this made it espe- 
cially appropriate that the Clothing Workers 
should tiJce the lead in the scheme. However, un- 
der the contract with the Soviet Government, the 
corporation is expected to go into various other 
industries, taking up textile manufacturing very 
shortly. Therefore not only clothing workers but 
every trade and their labor organizations are 
equally welcome in the huge undertaking. 

The fact that the Russian Government was will- 
ing to permit this corporation of its friends to 
have certain import and export rights, led to an 
interesting problem. It developed that enormous 

Srofits could be made by exporting goods from 
ussia, the estimate being a 400 per cent profit 
This was a great temptation for Hillman's financial 
adviser, who wanted immediately to switch from 
the difficult task of supplying Russia with clothes, 
to the more easy business of stripping Russia of 
her remaining goods to be sold in the foreign 



market. This financial adviser was Mr. William O. 
Thompson, former president of the N. K. Fair-, 
banks Co. and the American Cotton Oil Co. 

Hillman steadfastly refused to change from the 
plan of manufacturing clothing for the Russian 
people, being of the opinion that the primary pur- 
pose of the workers in investing in this company 
is not to make enormous profits, but to help the 
Russian people by building up their industries to 
a self-sustaining basis. It was an irreconcilable 
disagreement, Thompson insisting on looking at 
it purely from the viewpoint of a ^'business man** 
and Hillman insisting on looking at it as a mem- 
ber of the labor movement, pointing out that the 
guaranteed eight per cent profit was sufficient to 
assure a prosperous business that would benefit 
the Russian people as well as the stockholders. 
Thereupon Thompson quit the project and save 
an interview to the New York Tribune in which 
he withdrew his name from the enterprise. Al- 
though Mr. Thompson has later cabled repudiat- 
ing the spirit of tne Tribune interview, which he 
says was distorted by *'the reporter's frantic im^ 
agination", nevertheless it is an incident deserving 
careful analysis. 

When Mr. Thompson reached Russia he wf>*^ 
disturbed to see the way the Russian workers run 
their industries, and disturbed again over Hill- 
man's unwillingness to take the highest profits in 
sight without regard to the Russian workers' in- 
terests. He decided that purchase of stock in the 
Russian American Industrial Corporation would* 
not be a good investment unless the Soviet Govern- 
ment gives up the attempt to socialize the indus- 
tries — ^that is, unless it gives up the purpose of the 
revolution. 

Mr. Thompson as quoted in the Tribune (though 
he says his words were distorted), is very much 
confused. At first he is afraid that investors 
**stand a good chance to lose their money," but 
later he admits that if the project should fail the 
investors could get their money back but says 
that he fears they *Vould have to wait for it four 
years." 

Confronted with the fact that the enormous 
wealth of Russia became security in guaranteeing 
the labor corporation's investment and 8 pe rcent 
return, he said, '^Concerning the eight per cent pro- 
fit guaranty given Mr. Hillman by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, there is no doubt that the Government 
can pay it, but whether i| will is the big question.*^ 

Mr. Thompson has lost his nerve. He has 
fallen for the old emigres' theory. It's an adjust- 
able theory, that the Bolshevik government is bound 
to fail, but since it does not fail it can't be trusted 
anyway. Mr. Thompson's fears are not one par- 
ticle different from the hopes of the grand-dukes, 
countesses and ex-capitalists from Russia who are 
now begging drinks around the cafes of Berlin, 
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and Paris while they wait for the Bolshevik gov* 
emment to fall **next week.** I have personally 
had the amusing experience of listening to this 
theory from the lips of a cousin of the Tsar in 
a Berlin hotel in 1919. It is merely a total in- 
ability to believe in the possibility for a new 
order of society to succeed. 

Can the Soviet Government effectively guarantee 
an investment? This question can only mean a 
repetition of the old wheeze, **is the Soviet Gov- 
ernment going to fall?" Our own opinion is that 
if there were any danger of the failure or down- 
fall of the first effort in the world's history to 
socialize industry, such a danger should be the 
signal for every worker to redouble the effort to 
supply Russia with the needed machinery. But 
is there any danger? 

Of course there is a chance that Russia may go 
down, just as there is a chance that all Europe 
may go down, or even that America may go down. 
But anyone who applies his intelligence to read- 
ing the news knows that among the governments 
of Continental Europe, Soviet Russia alone is fast 
extending and solidifying its power, while every 
other government is rapidly going down a decline. 

What is the purpose that brings Mr. Clemenceau 
to America? To get American help to save the 
French industrial, social and political system from 
collapse. The one big question that fills the minds 
of all of Europe's rulers and financiers today is 
the question of how to save the rapidly dying sys- 
tem of private ownership of industry — the very 
system that Mr. Thompson advises the Russians to 
go back to. Central European and French industry 
are now fast going, without a sign of change ahead, 
in a direction which will soon lead them to a con- 
dition where no form of social organization can 
keep industry and life going except the Soviet 
form, with the expropriation of private industry 
by the people. 

Soviet Russia on the Ascendancy 
Political power and solidarity in a Nation are 
only a reflection of economic solutions. Russia 
has far from completed the solution of her eco- 
nomic problems, but she has proven that a Soviet 
form of organization can hold a Nation together 
and keep its industrial life going after it had been 
reduced to a condition of ruin so complete that 
no other social form can hold it together. 

Russia had been defeated, broken into fragments 
and economically destroyed by the war. Its front- 
iers had shrunken into a little circle around Petro- 
grad and Moscow besieged by the armies of a 
dozen nations. Yet the social power that was 
generated by the Soviet social form was vital 
enough to push back these frontiers to the Arctic 
Ocean in the North, to the Black Sea and the 
Transcaucasia in the South, strong enough to wear 
down the Japanese military power and to stretch 
its rule across five thousand miles to the Pacific. 
Yes, while the French bankers squabble four vears 
unsuccessfullv to reach the left bank of the Rhine 
a hundred miles away, the Soviet Power advances 
f^.ve thousand miles to the left bank of the Pacific. 



Meanwhile the decaying political system of the 
West — representing a decayed economic system — 
lets the prizes of the World War in the Darda- 
nelles, slip from its hands into the hands of an 
ally of Soviet Russia, a pupil of Moscow. 

The vitality of the Soviet Power rests upon an 
economic basis. No abstract notion without eco- 
nomic basis could have swept this mighty tide 
across two continents. This power of social organ- 
ization which the Bolsheviks nave found is a power 
without which nations cannot hold together. And 
we repeat that it is based upon a special form of 
economic organization. 

Bolsheviks As Organizers 

Not only is this basically an economic force, 
but it is an organizing force. It has organized 
armies better than any professional army-organiz- 
ers, and out of material that no other force could 
handle. It wrested by force out of the hands of 
Kolchak and Wrangel human herds which it re- 
organized into iron batallions. It has disorganized 
every army that has been sent against it, and when 
these have not been quickly wiQidrawn from con- 
tact with it, it has captured and re-organized them 
with a stronger discipline. 

In short the Bolsheviks of Russia have organized 
in a superior form everything that has come into 
their hands. 

But the Bolsheviks have never come into pos- 
session of a complete industrial system. Old Russia 
had only a partial industrial system which was 
absolutely dependent upon imported machine 
equipment and supplies. It was a system whidi 
never could run under a blockade. And this frag- 
ment of an industrial system was practically de- 
stroyed by the war. France in now complaining 
that she cannot live without help; Clemenceau 
begs compassion of the world for "France*s twenty 
thousand destroyed industries.*' All the industrial 
system that Russia had was destroyed. Soviet Rus- 
sia quite naturally asks that her friends lend help 
in importing and establishing a self-sustaining in- 
dustrial system. 

American capitalists generally, with the en- 
couragement of the U. S. Government, refuse to 
supply this equipment and organization. Why? 
The only reason given is that Russia hasn't got this 
equipment and organization! We hold this is an 
excellent reason for capitalists that want to strangle 
Russia, but that it is a better reason for the work- 
ers to redouble their efforts through the Russian 
American Industrial Corporation to supply Russia 
with machines, materials and industrial skill. We 
ran't expect Mr. Thompson to understand this. It 
is a philosophy which, getierally speaking, is im- 
possible to the class of which Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. Clemenceau are spokesmen. A cat will be a 
rat and a fish will be a fish, and nobody can per- 
suade a cat to love a cool river, nor a fish to love 
a warm comer by the stove. One must as a general 
rule live in the labor movement to understand this 
philosophy. We think Hillman understands it bet- 
ter than Thompson. 

The Russian Soviet Government is better able 
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to keep any promises it now makes than any other 
government in Europe. Very nearly admitting 
this, Mr. Thompson says that ^'whether U will^ is 
the big question.** 

And here the matter reaches the point of ridicu- 
lousness. A mighty government representing a new 
order is bom into the world and has undisputed 
possession of one-sixth of the earth*s land surface. 
The one remaining obstacle to its existence is the 
boycott of capitalists who will not supply it with 
inaustrial machinery. The Soviet Government ap- 
peals over the heads of the capitalists, asking the 
workers of the world to break the boycott by sup- 
plying industrial machinery as friend to friend 
in partnership. The Soviet Government gives its 
promise to the outside workers that every dollar 
will be guaranteed and likewise it guarantees to 
pay a minimum return of eight per cent on the 
investment. Leave aside all questions of honor; 
leave aside the fact that the sole support of the 
Soviet Government rests in the respect and confi- 
dence and friendship of the working class. '^Busi- 
ness men** could not generally understand any- 
thing of that. But what kind of folly would it be 
if the Russians failed to keep such a promise? 

But Mr. Thompson is afraid that if we supply 
industrial machinery to Russia, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment ^ can easily cripple the industry, should 
it so desire, by prohibiting the importation of sew- 
ing machine needles.** 

For our part, we say to the American labor 
movement and to all sympathizers and liberals — 
buy stock in the Russian American Industrial Cor- 
poration! The first Workers* Republic asks for 
your help. As the mightiest power in Europe it 
guarantees the funds that you can put into a part- 
nership with it 



Is It Safe? 

By A. A. Heller 

{We have received he following letter from A. A, Heller, 
until recently Representative in the United States of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy of Soviet Russia). 

\/fY investment in the Russian- American Indus- 
^^^ trial Corporation causes me no anxiety. I 
feel certain that the undertaking is worth while 
and that it will be successful. And the reasons 
are obvious: the two contracting parties — the 
Supreme Council of National Economy of Soviet 
Russia on the one hand, and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America on the other — have 
the means, the ability and the intell' genre to carry 
out the contract as agreed upon. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment places at the disposal of the Corporation 
buildings, machinery, raw materials, in other words 
all the fixed capital; the Americans supply the 
operating capital and the skill to run the factories 
and the general affairs of the Corporation. No 
one who is at all acquainted with the powerful 
organization of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, and with Mr. Sidney Hillman, the President 



of the Corporation, can doubt for a moment their 
ability to carry out this project; while on the part 
of Soviet Russia every effort will be made to 
guarantee the success of the undertaking, and to 
encourage the extension of this or similar projects 
for the benefit of all concerned. 

The criticism of this undertaking expressed by 
Mr. Thompson on his return from Russia — if the 
interview in the New York Tribune can be trusted— 
is based on a misunderstanding of the Russian 
situation and Russian conditions. An American 
business man, accustomed to the high-speed indus- 
trial life in America, will be upset by the lack 
of speed and efficient organization in Russia. But 
the fact that these defects are a heritage of old 
Russia, and that the present industrial maladjust- 
ment is the result of years of war, blockade and 
revolutionary upheaval may not be known or ap- 
preciated by this well meaning businessman. He 
measures all relations by the American standard, 
and in Revolutionary Russia these do not apply. 

The standards which Soviet Russia is working 
out for herself are novel, are based on new prin- 
ciples never before entering in the construction 
of a State; hence to understand them a new atti- 
tude is necessary. Those who look at Russia 
through the glasses of the capitalist civilization, 
those who expect in Russia "business as usual** 
are bound to be disappointed. But there is in 
Russia unusual business, unusual opportunities. 
In what capitalist country does the government 
enter into partnership with a private firm or in- 
dividual? In what corporation argeement is there 
a clause similar to Paragraph 8 of the R. A. I. C. 
contract, to wit: 

8. In case the R. A. I. C. leaves the syndicate, it 
receives back within six months after its withdrawal in 
the currency in which the payments have been made all 
sums paid in by it for its shares; and ako its shares of 
undivided profits, not excepting such as might have been 
converted by decision of the general meetings to reserved 
and special capital. 

Such conditions are unusual, but in Soviet Rus- 
sia they are perfectly feasible and proper. 

Hejice, the principal of the investors is fully 
guaranteed, also the annual interest of 8 per 
rent; and what is a great deal more, above these 
considerations of principal and interest, there is 
the constructive and popular side of the undertak- 
ing; the efi'ective participation in the economic 
upbuilding of the Workers* and Peasants* Repub- 
lic. For these reasons I feel perfectly safe in my 
investment and can heartily recommend it to others. 



Buy Shares of 

R.A.I.C Stock! 

$10.00 A SHARE 

Russian-American Industrial Corporation 
31 Union Square, New York. 
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In his report to the Committee of Investigation, Stuart Chase, Certified Public Accountant, consult- 
ing accountant of the Labor Bureau, Inc., said: "I know of no other charitable or relief organization 
the country over which is furnished with statements of a like character and excellence.** 

Financial Statement of the Friends of Soviet Russia 

For Period August 9, 1921 to September 30, 1922. 

FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

National Office: 

201 West 13th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Statement ^'A" 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

From date of organization, August 9, 1921 to September 30, 1922. 

The INCOME of the National Office is received chiefly from F. S. R. Locals and other 
Workers* organizations. Receipts are issued for income received, and pohlished in detaiL 
For the first fiscal year, ended July 31, 1922 there was received and reported. Receipt Nos. 1 Tool Drfvo Coaoni 

to 12115 1 7,164.78 $727,757.% 

For the second fiscal year. Receipt Nos. 12116 to 12675have been reported in detail, a 

total of 4,918.49 9,591.26 

For September, 1922, of the second fiscal year. Receipt Nos. 12676 to 12945 are published 

in detail in our official organ, '^Soviet Russia**, date of October 1 and 15, 1922, a total of 4,627.28 4^99^23 

I 16,71055 742,248.41 
16,71055 

Total Received and Acknowledged $758,958.96 

The above income was deposited in a bank account and before it was withdrawn for relief 
there was received INTEREST amounting to: 

For the first fiscal year 878.96 

For the second fiscal year to date 211.44 

1,090.40 

Making a TOTAL INCOME of $760,04956 

From which is DEDUCTED the following: 

For first fiscal year, previously detailed $ 5,448.01 

For August 1922, items previously deducted now added 72.46 5,37555 

Leaving INCOME RECEIVED BY NATIONAL OFHCE $754,67351 

HOW THE FUNDS AND CLOTHES WERE COLLECTED: 
In order to assist Locals and other Workers* organizations to collect funds and clothes 
the National Office sent speakers throughout the country, published advertisements and 
literature and furnished supplies for making appeals to individuals. The amount of money 
ii^iich the National Office spent for these purposes is explained in detail in statements here- 
with referred to. The National Office could charge most of this amount to Locale, making 
them pav for speakers* services and expenses and for literature distributed in their terri- 
tory, although that would mean a lot more office work, more bookkeeping. Also it is 
better for every one to know how much the National Office spends to help Locals — prob- 
ably less than the Locals would spend for the same speakers and literature if they in- 
curred these expenses themselves. Instead of charging these expenses to Locals they are 
deducted from the amount which is sent in by Locals and other Workers* Organizations 
in order to show how much the income received by the National Office amounts to after 
the deduction of all expenses, whether paid by Locals or whether publicity and appeal 
expenses paid by the National Office; thus: 
Publicity and Appeal Expenses paid by National Office: 

For first fiscal year, previously detailed $ 93388.71 

For the second fiscal year to date, detailed m Sutement *'B** below 10,154.96 104,043.67 

Leaving INCOME received by NaUonal Office LESS COST OF RAISING FUNDS 

AND CLOTHES $650^630.14 

BUSINESSS OFHCE EXPENSES: 
In order to carry on the work of receiving funds, valuables and clothes, making appeals 
and spending the money for relief the National Office needs a secretary, office employes 
and a business office, llie expenses paid for these needs are: 

For first fiscal year, previously detailed $ 29,222.40 

For second fiscal year to date, detailed in Statement *'C** below 4,99158 34,213.96 

Leaving a balance AVAILABLE FOR RELIEF and AID of Soviet Russia of $616,416.16 

Most of this amount has already been SPENT FOR RELIEF and AID, as follows: 

^ ^American Federated Russian Famine Relief Committee, purchasing agent for the F. S. R. 

for food and equipment $512,640.12 

Tool Drive Purchases: Tractors ." 787.00 

Freight and Packing thereon V T^M 
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Remitted to Arbeiterhilfe, Aualandskommittee, (Berlin) (The Workers* Aid-Foreign 

Committee) \ 54,78750 

Food Shipments, direct 2,185.73 

Russian Red Cross, Medical Unit No. 2, specific contribution remitted 1,987.50 

Manufacture of 1000 dresses by donated labor of I. L. G. W. U 2^.94 

Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia — Subsidy for training technicians for Agri- 
cultural Relief Unit .' . 4,165.00 

Freight, express, trucking, warehouse, packing, cartage and shipping charges on old 

clothes contributed 9,222.34 

Federated, International and Russian Conference expenses 15355.83 $603,497.96 

Leaving a BALANCE ON HAND of » 12,918.20 

Which is mostly in CASH ready to be spent for RELIEF, but is also represented partly by 
OTHER ASSETS to be used for raising fonds or for EXPENSES of the business office, 
as follows: 

Cash in Bank I 9,519.86 

Petty Cash on Hand 920.43 

Charges on Toys in trandt from Russia to be offered for sale 909.65 

Advances to Speakers 109.10 

Office Furniture and Equipment (Cost less depreciation) 2,184.12 

Deposits for Electricity, Gas & Lease 146.00 

Books and Busts purchased for sale, less sold 536.52 

$14,324.68 
DEDUCT: 

Funds held awaiting definite instructions $ 406.48 

Funds reserved for payment of traveling expenses incurred 1,000.00 1,406.48 $ 12,918 A 

^^From the date of organization to^ay 31, 1922, each $100 of relief funds received by 
the American Federated Russian Famine Relief Committee from the Friends of Soviet 
Russia and •ther organizations was expended for the following purposes: 

Office expenses $ 1.00 

Extending its affiliations 2.00 

Relief 97.00 

$100.00 

PUBLICITY AND APPEAL EXPENSES 
For two months of the Second Fiscal Year to Sepumher 30, 1922. 
♦Wages: 

Speakers and •rganizers $ 410.00 

Addressers 1,748.40 

Publicity: Writers, Translators, and Movie Director 1,215.40 

Traveling — Speakers and Organizers 439.08 

Postages 1,804.65 

Envelopes and Wrappers 96.90 

Official Organ, "Soviet Russia**— Subsidy 1,400.00 

Advertisements 1347.72 

Leaflets and folders printed and distributed 217.00 

Motion Picture and Stereopticon Equipment 1,025.63 

Cuts, Mats, Cartoons, etc 203.41 

Organization supplies, lists, buttons, etc 536.65 

10,444.84 
Less Sale of and Refunds on Pamphlets and Cards 289.88 

$10,154.96 



* Maximum rate of wages is $40 per week. 

Statement "C 
BUSINESS OFFICE EXPENSES 
For two months of the Second Fiscal Year to Sepumber 30, 1922, 
♦Wages: 

Secretary ' $ 360.00 

Office Staff 3,010.00 

Office Rent 380.00i 

Office Space — Fittings, alterations, maintenance, cleaning, light and heat 39.83 

Office Supplies, etc 106.99 

Printing and Stationery 114.18 

Telegrams 55.?/ 

Telephone 64wCft> 

Outside *phone calls, carfares, etc 63.47 

Auditor's charges 797.75 

$ 4,991.58 

♦Maximum rata of wages is $40 per week. 
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AUDITOICS CERTIFICATE 

I liiTe ezunined the accounts of the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia, New York, N. T., for 
the first fiscal year, August 9, 1821 to July 31, 1922 and for two months of the second fiscal year to September 3fK 
1922. 

I recelTed all the information and explanations I demanded Any contributor not receiving both an oficul 
receipt and a published adcnowledgment of his conuibution should communicate with me. Valuables re cei ve d 
to be sold for the fund, but not yet sold, are not included in the above sutement. Qothes and other necessaries 
received for shipment are not included. In general ezpenss have been paid promptly, but expenses incurred 
and not paid are not included, and some expenses paid in the second fiscal year related to the first fiscal year. 

The above statements, '^A**, ^B**, and **€**, are of the National Office only and are not consolidated to inchids 
receipts and disburtements of affiliated locals. Remittances from locals on account of net income are indnded. 
Locals are responsible for the acknowledgment and disposition of funds collected to their own contribators. 

In my opinion the above statements, ''A*', '^B*', and "^CT*, are drawn up to present a true and correct view ti 
the cash transaction for the period and of the state of the funds as at the close of the period. 
20 Nassau Street, (Signed) J. B.-COLUNGS WOODSw 

New York, N. Y. Chartered Accountant. 

October 17, 1922. 

Financial Statement of the Friends of Soviet Russia 

For Period August 9, 1921 to October 31, 1922. 

FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

National Office: 

201 West 13th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Statememi "M* 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

From date of organization, August 9, 1921 to October 31, 1922 

The INCOME of the National OflBce is received chiefly from F. S. R. Locals and other 
Workers* Organizations. Receipts are issued for income received, and published in detaiL 
For ike first fiscal year, ended July 31, 1922 there was received and reported. Receipt Nos. 1 t7^i^»9 70 

For Uie second fiscal year. Receipt Nos. 12116 to 12945 have been reported in detaU, a 

total of 24,036-26 

For October 1922 of the second fiscal year. Receipt Nos. 12946 to 13125 are^ublished in de- r nno ex 

tafl in our official organ, "Soviet Russia**, dated November 1 and 15, 1922, a total of bAm^ 

Total Received and Acknowledged (including Tool Drive G>ntributions) t764rf)52^ 

Hie above income was deposited in a bank cacount and before it was withdrawn for relief 
there was received INTEREST amounting to: ^^ 

For the first fiscal year $878.96 

For the second fiscal year to date 211.44 1,090.40 

Making a TOTAL INCOME of 1765,142.92 

From which is DEDUCTED the following: 

For first fiscal year, previously detailed |5,44G.01 - --»• -^a 

For second fiscal year to date. Credit 44i>6 S,¥aM 

Leaving INCOME RECEIVED BY NATIONAL OFFICE 1759,739.87 

BUSINESS OrnCE EXPENSES: 
In order to carry on the work of receivbg funds, valuables and clothes, making appeals 
and spending the money for relief and aid, the National Office needs a secretary, office 
employees and business office. The expenses paid for these needs are: 

For first fiscal year, previously detailed $29,222.40 

For second fiscal year to date, detailed in Sutement "B" below 7,04034 36,263.21 

» -_^-^— — — ^— ^^— 

Leaving INCOME less BUSINESS OFHCE EXPENSES $723,476^ 

Part of this amount was used for PUBLICITY and APPEAL EXPENSES: 

(a) in raising the total income 

(b) in collecting clothes 

(c) in aiding Soviet Russia by the dissemination of friendly information. 

(d) latterly, the friendly information has for its specific object the promotion of the Rus- 
sian-American Industrial Cooperation (Amalgamated Gothing Workers of America) 
The appeals for funds and clothes and the dissemination of information is made 
largely through locals. 

In order to assist Locals and other Workers* organizations the National Office sent speakers 
throughout the country, published advertisement and literautre and furnished fupplies. The 
amount of money which the National Office spent for these purposes is explained in detail 
in statemenU herewith referred to. The National Office could charge most of this amount 
to Locals* making them pay for speakers* sevrices and expenses and for literature dia- 
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tribated in their territory, although that would mean a lot more office work, more bookkeep- 
ing. Instead of that these expenses are deducted from the amount which is sent in by 
Locals and other Workers* Organizations in order to show how much the income received 
by the National Office amounts to after the deduction of all expenses, whether paid by 
Locals or by the National Office; thus: 
Publicity and Appeal Expenses paid by National Office: 

For first fiscal year, previously detailed $93388.71 

For second fiscal year to date, detailed in Statement "C* below 13300.96 107,189.67 

Leaving a balance AVAILABLE for MATERIAL RELIEF of Soviet Russia $6164S86.96 

Most of this amount has already been SPENT FOR RELIEF as follows: 

^* American Federated Russian Famine Relief Committee, purchasing agent for the 

F. S. R. for food and equipment $512,640.12 

Tool Drive Purchases: Tractors 787.00 

Freight and Packing thereon 78.00 

Remitted to Arbeiterhilfe, Anslandskomitee, (Berlin) (The Workers* Aid — ^Foreign Com.) 54J87.50 

Food Shipments, direct ♦ 2,185.73 

Russian Red Cross, Medical Unit No. 2, specific contribution remitted 1,987.50 

Manufacture of 1000 dresses by donated labor L L. G. W. U 2^8.94 

Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia — Subsidy for training technicians for Agri- 
cultural Relief Unit 4,105.00 

Freight, express, trucking, warehouse, packing, cartage and shipping charges on old 

clothes contributed 3 9,606.28 

Federated, International & Russian Conference expenses, for distribution of relief and 

organisation of further aid 17,447.45 $605,91352 

Leaving a BALANCE ON HAND of $10,373.44 

Which is mostly in CASH ready to be spent for RELIEF, but is also represented partly 
by OTHER ASSETS to be used for raiting funds or for EXPENSES of the business 
office, as follows: 

Clash in Bank $5,422.94 

Petty Clash on Hand 1,001.48 

Charges on Toys from Russia to be offered for sale 1,665.02 

Advances to Speakers 467.01 

Office Furniture and Equipment (Cost less one year's depreciation) 2,202.12 

Deposits for Electricity, Gas & Lease 145.00 

Books and Busts purchased for sale, less sold 716.52 

"DEDUCT: 11,620.09 

Funds held awaiting definite instru^ons $246 65 

Funds reserved for payment of expenses incurred 1,000.00 \fiA6£S 10,373.44 

**From the date of organization to May 31, 1922, each $100 of relief funds received by 
the American Federated Russian Famine Relief Comm'ttee from the Friends of Soviet 
Russia and other organizations was expended for the following purposes: 

Office expenses 1.00 

Extending its affiliations • 2.00 

Relief 97.00 

Statement ^B" 
BUSINESS OFFICE EXPENSES 
For three months of the Second Fiscal Year to October 31, 1922 
•Wages: 

Secretary $520.(X) 

Office Staff 4^70.00 

Office Rent 570.00 

Office Space — Fittings, alterations, maintenance, cleaning, light and heat 55.60 

Office Supplies, etc \ 150.25 

Printing & Stationery 117.18 

Telegrams 64.00 

Telephone 64.05 

Outside *phone calls, carfares, etc , 82.43 

Auditor's charges 1,14733 



$7,040.84 



•Maximum rate of wages is $40 per week. 

Statement "C* 
PUBLICITY AND APPEAL EXPENSES 
For three months of the Second Fiscal Year to Ocober 31, 1922 
•Wages: 

Speakers and Organizers 479.00 

Addressers 2,030.40 

Publicity: Writers, Translator, and Movie Director 1,625.40 

Traveling--Speaker8 and Organizers 813.83 

PoBUges 2,766.69 
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Envelopes and Wrappers 176^ 

Official Organ, •"Soviet Russia**— Subsidy 1,900.00 

Bulletins and Financial Reports 35.00 

AdvertisemenU 1,38132 

LeafleU and folders printed and distributed 50100 

Motion Picture and Stereopticon Equipment ; 1,152.67 

Cuts, Mats, Cartoons, etc 223.41 

Organization supplies, lists, buttons, etc 530.15 

Information Service 15.70 

13,627.83 
Sale of and Refunds on Pamphleto and Cards 326.87 

113,300.96 



* Maximum rate of wages is 940 per weeL 

AVDITOKS CERTIFICATE 

I have examined the accounts of the National Office of the Friends of Soviet Russia, New York, N. Y., for 
the first fiscal year, August 9, 1921 to July 31, 1922 and for three months of the second fiscal year to October 31, 
1922. 

I received all the information and explanations I demanded. Any contributor not receiving both an official 
receipt and a published acknowledgment of his contribution should communicate with me. Valuables received to 
be sold for the fund, but not yet sold, are not included in the above statement. Clothes and other necessaries 
received for shipment are not included. In general expenses have l>een paid promptly, but expenses inctirred 
and not paid are not included. 

The above statements, ""A**, ""B** and "C*, are of the National Office only and are not consolidated to indnde 
receipts and disbursements of affiliated locals. Remittances from locals on account of net income are included. 
Locals are responsible to their own contributors for the acknowledgment and disposition of funds collected. 

In my opinion the alx>ve statements, **A**, *'B'*, and ""C*, are drawn up to present a true and correct view of 
the cash transactions for the period and of the state ofihe fimds as at the close of the period. 
20 Nassau Street, (Signed) J. B. COLUNGS WOODS, 

New York, N. Y. Chartered AccoiuUami. 

November 10, 1922. 



In addition to the aid to Soviet Russia in the form of propaganda, and in addition to the material 
relief in the form of food and equipment, the Friends of SoTiet Russia also sent over 4M,000 poondi ef 
clothes worth over $300,000.00— not included in our financial report 



Relief Contributions, November 1-30, 1922 

The foUawing abbreviations are used: F.'S, C, Famine Scout Clubs; F. S. IL, Friends of Soviet Rusaa;RC, 
Roll Call contribution; TD, Tool Drive contribution; W. S. and D, B, F^ Workmen's Sick and Death Bemept tund. 



lUcNc, 






UUS J. Dabeck, OrplUuM. WilUmaa. 

tic. Com 1.0Q 

UU7 J. B. Milffnm, TP, Skeept- 

hetd B>7. N. Y 1.00 

1SU8 L. C. Valer*. Aknm. Ohi9 .. 1.00 

15129 Cancelled 

ISiaO Theo FlorUn, TD, So. Boeton, 

Bieae. «.SS 

UUl Michel Repko. TD. New York S.3S 
Uiaa T. V. KuMrrick. TD, Seettle. 

Wadi ».» 

13133 Jokn • Suncel, TD. Sckenec* 

udy, N. Y 8.00 

13134 Gnat Loebj, TD, Jamaica, 

N. Y 3.50 

U15S InUna Creldenberg. New York 5.00 
15136 D. Hannan. TD. Holjoke, 

liaaa. 8.00 

15157 F. S. C 19, San Franciaco, 

Cal 1.70 

15138 lledlinf. TD. Towaon. lid... 1.00 
15159 A. M. W. PennnMcker, PhU- 

adelphU. Pa 1.00 

U140 F. S. C of Canada. Sckn- 

macber, Ont.. Canada 2.6S 

15141 F. S. R.. Toronto, Ont.. Can. 5.000.00 

15142 F. S. C. No. 68. Maiden. Maw. 10.00 
1514S Mra. Ch. Helm. Sacramento, 

Cal 5.00 

15144 EmU Lemke. New York .... 5.00 

13145 The Liberator 10.80 

13146 C. Giuffrida. TD. Brooklyn .NY 3.00 

13147 M.Biacboff. Entertainment. EU. 

wood City. Pa 17.44 

13148 Beatrice Small. RC, Cblcaffo. 

Ill 8.00 

13149 F.S.a 115. Brooklyn. N. Y. 2.00 

U150 F. S. R.. Bnffalo. N. Y 50.00 

13151 Mra. Loo Bmbbatd, SUton. Tea. 2.00 



Ree,N0, 



C»miribmt9r 



13152 
13155 

151S4 
15155 
15156 

15157 

15158 

15159 

15160 
15161 

15162 
13163 

13164 
13165 

13166 

13167 

13168 

13169 
13170 
13171 

13172 
13173 

13174 

13175 
13176 



Jnlina Sooa, Canton. Ohio 1.00 

Mra. T. M. Naglo, Orphasa, 

WealeyWlle, Pa. 90.00 

John Hoch. TD, New York... 1.60 
Mra. Nyatron. Toya, New York 1.50 
F. S. R., Branch, Akron, O. 

TD 13.75 

I. Serier, Orphana, Kennewich. 

Waah 5.00 

J. Shimkna. J. Siminarakaa. 

aeveUnd, Ohio 1.85 

F. S. C No. 4, Wilmington. 

Pel 13.84 

F. S. C. Branch. PaMaic. NI 19.95 
Rnaaian Dramatic Clnb. Coll., 

HaTerhill. Maaa <S.UO 

Spravedlnoat. Chicago. Ill 193.90 

Geo. N. Unday, TD. Evana- 

ton, DL 5*00 

G. F. Wall. Ogdenabnrg NY 10.00 
Sam Schmuckler. Orphana. 

Brooklyn. N. Y 1.00 

C J. Anderaon, RC. Vanconver. 

B. C Canada 19.94 

F. S. R. Branch. BuiTalo. NY 

TD 19.55 

Albert Keitel4^combe. Alu. 

Canada 10.00 

L. Chernenko. Toyi, New York 3.00 
N. Kntako. RC. Gary. Ind... 4.00 
B. N. Freiman. Orphana. Col* 

liniYille. Ill 30.00 

Joe AbramoT. RC. Akron. O. 4.85 
F. S. R.. Branch. Far Rock- 

away. N. Y 184.50 

F. S. R.. Branch. TD. Far 

Rockaway. N. Y 41.75 

Chaa. Eiaenberg. Rocheater, NY 1.2S 
Wm. Gnatko. Rocheater, N. Y. 1.00 






ate. No. 



um M. A. 

N. Y l.» 

15178 E. B. Cooke, OrphnM. Pator- 

aon. N. J 80.0^ 

13179 Wan Jankowlch, TD, Gary, Ind. 5.60 

13180 Peter Sawochuk, TD, Gary, 

Ind l-» 

13181 Theo Eremew, Orphana. N. Y. 2.0I 

13182 Wm. Kmae. Toya. New York IM 

13183 Z. R. Orphana, Kanaaa Qty, 

Mo. ».«• 

13184 K. L. Brannin. Dallaa. Tex. 2.0O 

13185 Teraiija Oraa, RC. Now Bright- 

on. Pa. 4JI 

15186 John Bnrgher, Orphana. Brook- 

lyn. N. Y lOJT 

13187 F. S. R. Pittabnrgb. Pa 600.00 

13188 Otto Pferaching. TD, Lonia- 

▼ille. Ky 1.0O 

13189 A. C Whitney, Orphana. Oak- 

land. Cal 30.01 

13190 G. Virbalaitia. RC. Valparalao, 

Ind W.75 

15191 John Turja. TD. Aatoria. Ore. 9.4$ 

15192 Mra. M. E. David. TD. San 
Franciaco. Cal iM 

13193 John Rank. Prince Rnpert, 

B. C. Canada 5.0O 

13194 Mrp. GIUow. Toya. New York 6.50 

13195 Conauntin Frantda. RC, Can- 
ton, Ohio 8.50 

13196 Philip Thaler, BrooUyn. N.Y. 3.11 

13197 Lonli I. Fortin. Jr.. San Fran- 
ciaco. Cal 5.0i 

13198 A. Wexler. Toya, New York. l.Si 

13199 A. Werler. Toya. New York.. 2J^ 

13200 F. S. R., Woraen'a Reief Com. 
ft F. S. C, Hartford. Cwm., 

TD 
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13301 JoMpk Suuky. TD, New York 8.00 
1S202 Jacob Pope, TD, Lo* Aagols, 

CmL 20.00 

U20S Wm. B. WilUaBw. Orphau, 

New York 3.00 

1S304 A. Buehulck. TD, New York 10.00 
U20S Ales Uarautu. TD, Pitubaifh. 

Pa. 5.00 

1S306 R. J. Kalsix. TD, VancouTor. 

B. C Canada S.00 

U307 F. S. A. BBraadi, Buffalo. NY 15.00 

U208 If. Roppert, TD, Brooklyn. NY 5.00 

U209 Padolaky. Toy*. New York.. 1.50 

15210 Mra. A. If. BalUrd. New York 5.35 

13211 I. Aarooaoa. Brooklyn. N. Y. 8.00 

13212 Rev. R. U. Johnaon. Orphana. 

New HaTen, Conn 1.00 

13213 Slefort. Toya. New York .... 4.00 

13214 Harry Solosoa, Toys, Brook- 

lyn. N. Y 9.50 

13215 L. Spiwak. Niagara Falla. N.Y. 10.00 
13215 Mrs. Ida Doctor. TD, Piiaeo 

Rupert. B. C Canada 13.75 

13217 Paintera Local 442. New York 80.00 

13218 F. S. R. Los Anteles. Cal. 400.00 

13219 F. S. R. Braaek, W. Qolaey, 

Bfaaa. 59.31 

13220 F. S. R. Branch. Turtle Crook, 

Ps 43.90 

13221 Vida D. Sendder. Orphans. 
Wellesley. Maas 10.00 

13222 Eva Robis, Orphans. Wilalnf. 

ton. Del 10.00 

13223 Knabaa Croap of PnmlTTO, 
Pvaafulore. W. Va 50.78 

13224 Ruaalan Branch, W.P., TD, 
Pittabuifh. Pa 5.50 

13225 R. B. Cooper. TT. Balbas 
Heifhu. Canal Zone 6.00 

13226 J. ShnluMn. Toya. New York 1.00 

13227 Ceo. C Bsrtlett, Orphans, 
Tolland. Coon. 1.00 

13228 M. Tnbor, Orphana, Hartford. 

Conn 1.00 

13229 CW.Kalsy, Orphans, H«atli«- 

toa, Ind 5.00 

13230 F. S. R.. Uthaaalan Section, 
Brooklyn. N. Y 500.00 

13231 MInosnko Ito, CoU.. Sui Psdrs. 

Cal 18.00 

13232 Looiao Crovss, Orphana, Waah- 
infton. D. C 10.00 

13233 Dr. P. C. DUl, Orphana. Bal. 
tiaore. Md 1.00 

13234 Anaonyaons, ONrphana, New 
Raven, Conn. 1.00 

13235 lakil Poakele. New York .... 1.00 

13236 RnasUa BaUes ReUef, Mrs. 

Stem A Mrs. Leskos. Bronz.NY 214.00 

13237 aaosllsd 

13238 Mrs. Stem. Toys. New York. 3.35 

13239 S. Boloff, TD, St. Psal. Minn. 7.05 

13240 Henry Hant. Orphans. N Y 7.00 

13241 J. S. Sadikoff, Orphans, Dan- 

bnry. Conn 5.00 

13242 F. S. R. Branch, TD, oa sect. 
Aberdeen. Wash. 112.96 

13243 J. W. Biadbam, Orphaas. S«i 
Dfege. Cal 5.00 

13244 Medlin. TD. Towson. Md. .. .50 

13245 L. Chemenko. Toya, New York 1.00 

13246 S. Melns. Orphana. Paaaalc. NJ 5.25 

13347 Dr. F. J. Kera. Orphans, CUvo- 

land. Ohio 10.00 

13348 L. W. Ut. Soc DIst 11. TD. 
Herrin. Ill 25.00 

13349 G. Martinak, Orphans, Balti- 

more. Md 5.00 

13350 C. Chrlstensea. Orphana, E« 
Rutherford. N. J 4.00 

13351 Mrs. A. Magnins, Orphana. 
Keone. N. H 8.35 

13353 F. Burton and L. Bnase. Or- 
phana. PlainEeld. N. J 3.00 

13353 A. Fergin. Orphana. Detroit. 

Mich 1.00 

13354 S. Arater. Toya. New York.. .50 

13355 Katherine J. Muason, TD. 
Phlla.. Pa 5.00 

13256 A. Stebler. Holyoke. Maaa. .. 2.00 

13257 G. A. Akerlind. Orphans. 
Chicago. Ill 1.00 

13258 G. Cookaey. Orphans. Newark. 

N. J 2.00 

13259 E. J. Redmond. TD. Chicago. 

ni 20.00 

13260 R. S. Wi?fin. Orpbana. Min- 
neapolis. Minn 14.00 

13261 Lynbrook CoU. Orpjhans. Lyn- 
brook. N. Y 4.00 

13363 C. Kuharich, Orphana. QeTe- 

land. OUe 29.00 



R*e, No, Comtributor 

13363 Miss M. F. Frank, Orphana, 

New York 5.00 

13264 Jeaa Comes, Orphana, Minne- 
apoUa. Minn 1.00 

13265 W. Sweetman. Orphana. New 

York 3.00 

13366 Mra. Stem. Sec. Bronx Babies 
Relief Committee. Bronx, N.Y. 35.00 

13367 M. Cage. Orpbana. MiUbrook, 

N. Y 10.00 

13268 K.Maxibanakaa. Orphana. Plena- 
antrille. N. Y 10.00 

13269 George Pollack. Orphana, Jersey 

aty, N. J 5.00 

13270 Bolivar Pagon, San Juan, Port 

Rico 3.70 

13271 M. Aron, Orphana, Cleveland, 

Obi3 2.00 

13272 Karl Fritx, Orphana. Alleatowa, 

Ps. 2.00 

13273 M. Bovit. Orphans. Summit, 

N. J 2.00 

13274 F. S. R. Orphsns. Providence, 

R, L 35.00 

13275 C Wikse. Orphsns, Dsyton. O. 2M 

13276 P.H.Boyne. Orphans. Danbury. 

13277 J. Soos. Canton. Ohio 1.00 

13278 S. Rulinaky, Orphans. Hollis- 

ton. Msss. 1.00 

13279 Mrs. A. Sarayer, Orphana, Ply- 
mouth. N. H 1.00 

13280 Martin Urba, Orphana, Eaaton, 

Pa 1.00 

13281 L. Tilvik. Orphans. Eaaton. 

Ps. 1.00 

13282 J. Slopikaa. Orphana. Eaaton. 

Pa 1.00 

13283 F. Biga. Orphana. Eaaton. Pa. 1.00 

13284 A. Svegsda, Orphana, Eaaton, 

Ps 1.00 

13285 J. Bimb). Orphana, Eaaton, 

Pa 1.00 

13286 M. Maiaoa, Orphans, Essstoa, 

Ps 1.00 

13287 Ch. Knsen, Orphans. Esstoa, 

Pa 1.00 

13288 P. Klova, Orphans. Eaaton. Ps. 2.00 

13289 S. A. Knlaltia. Orphana. Eaaton, 

P» 1.00 

13290 F. Backla. Orphana. Eaat>n. 

Ps 1.00 

13291 J. A. Pranaitls, Orphsns. 
Esston, Ps 1.00 

13292 E. S. CsrdsBo, Orphana, Abing- 

ton. Va 10.00 

13293 Carl Wittke, Orphans. Colnm. 

bus, Ohio 5.00 

13294 Anna N. Davis, Orphana, Brook- 

line. Maaa. 7.00 

13295 Ed. Wilhara, Oiphana, PhiU.. 

Pa 4.00 

13296 M. E. Broghtoa. Orphana, 
Phila.. Pa. 3.00 

13397 N. Galliaa, Orphaas. Pitts- 
burgh. Ps 1.00 

13398 Rev. L. J. Anderson, Oiphsns. 
Boston. Maaa. 1.00 

13399 Anonymous, Orphsas. Birming- 
ham. Ala 10 

13300 M.R.W3lfaoa. Toys. New York 10.00 

13301 F. S. R. Brsach. TD, Los 
Angoles, Csl 158.18 

13302 A. N. Rauthter, Oiphana. 
Detroit. Mich. 20.00 

13303 D. A. Zanttman Van Noppen. 

Nilea. Bfich., Orphana 3.00 

13304 Dr. Jooeph Pestal, Orphsns. 
Lamar. Col 1.00 

13305 Jnliua Rolxberg. Orphans. Or- 
phans. Cincinnati. Ohio .... 5.00 

13306 M. Sayward. Orphans, Qeve- 

land, Ohio 4.00 

13307 A. Mencks. Orphsns, Qeve- 

Und. Ohio 7.00 

13308 R. Sapberg A E. Nurmi, TD, 
Ranna. Wyo 5.65 

13309 Oscar Lindell. Orphana. Clevo- 

land, Ohio 1.00 

13310 Geo. F. WaU, Ogdeaaburg. 

N. Y SM 

13311 James G. Vaghelatos. Orphana, 
Toledo, Ohio 10.00 

13312 C. R. Fiacher. Orphans. On- 
cinnati. Ohio 10.00 

13313 Mrs. Cordon. Ndson. Sosman, 
Orphans. New York .80 

13314 Sam Nelson. Orphana. New 

York 1.00 

13315 Joseph Rogera. Orphana. San 
Dieiro. Cal 25.00 

13316 A. V. DeForeot, Orphana. Strat- 
ford. Coan , 29.00 



Jlsc. No. 



Comt ri b u tor 



13317 T. Skuanichenko, CoU. Or- 
phana, Deuoit, Mich. 

13318 Albert Saari. Orphana, Detroit, 
Mich 

13319 G. G. MiglUcdo Col.. Orprana 
New York 

13320 S. Qppel. Orphana, Elisabeth- 
port. N. J ,. 

13321 Louis Majovtky, Coll., Orphans, 
Chicsgo. lU 

13322 J. Krempstky. Orphsns. Qevo- 
land, Ohio 

13323 Mrs. R. Greenman. Coll., Or- 
phsns. New York 

13324 Uo. I. Karl. Orphana. Qevo- 
land. Ohio 



17.00 
11.00 
8.00 
4.00 
10.75 
5.00 



13325 


B. DaUard. Orphana. New 






York 


2.00 


13326 


Peter S. Chiria. Orphana. Lynn, 






Maaa. 


3.00 


13327 


A. J. Wraight. Orphana, Fort 






Wayne, Ind 


3.00 


13328 


E. Fnog, Orphana. Chicago. lU. 


3.00 


13329 


A. S. Juelas. J. R. Mendes. 






Orphsns. FsU River. Msss... 


3.00 


13330 


Irving Oklin. Orphsns, Pitts- 






kuTgh. Ps 


3.00 


13331 


L. Chamafaky. Orphana. Bronx, 






N. Y 


1.00 


13332 


G. M. Julander, Orphans, 






Brooklyn. N. Y 


1.00 


13333 


Levy. Orphana. New York .. 


JO 


13334 


0. R. Baraeas, Orphana. Jef- 






ferson. Ohio 


3.00 


13335 


F. Sikora. Orphana, Dedhaa, 






Mass 


1.00 


13336 


Agnes Chsse, Orphsns. Wash- 






ington, D. C 


34.00 


13337 


Ssrah A. Merrill, Orphaas, 






Wsshinfton. D. C 


3.00 


13338 


arl C. Barth, Orphans, Phils.. 






Pa. - 


35.00 


13339 


C. P. Pagort, Orphaas. New 






York 


lOUM 


13340 


Joha Rdchle. Orphsas. Msdl- 






soa Heighu. Vs 


S.00 


13341 








phaaa. Elisabeth. N. J 


1.00 


13343 


C. E. Brown, Orphana, Am- 






herst. Maaa. 


8.00 


13343 


Edward Boss. Orphsns. Ruth- 






erford. N. J 


5.00 


13344 


H. H. Thompson. Orphsas, 






HsverhU. Msss. 


1.00 


13345 


Jsmes Koganka. Orphsas. Rsh- 






way. N. J 


3.50 


13346 


W. H. Shafor, Orphans, Hunt- 






ington. Ps 


3.00 


13347 


Frsnk Weiss, Orphsas, Phia- 






delphia. Pa 


3.00 


13348 








Looia. Mo 


1.00 


13349 


T. M. Kramhals. Orphans, 






Boffslo. N. Y 


1.00 


13350 


Aaonymous. Orphsns. Chicsgo. 






Uh 


1.00 


13351 


Mrs. Kaya Oto. ColL, TD, S«i 






Mateo. CaL 


8.50 


13352 


John Hosts, Orphsas, Detroit. 






Mich 


10.00 


13353 


John Hoete, TD, Detroit, Mich. 


s.00 


13354 


Kriss Nestor, Orphsns. St. 






Louis, Mo. 


6.00 


13355 


Fred Ficksr, Orphsns, Ssa 






Diego. Csl 


1.00 


13356 


Msx Reinick, TD. Youngs- 






town. Ohio 


1.00 


13357 


B. Koopersmith. Toys. New 






York 


7.00 


13358 


Dr. Wm. Mendelson. Orphans, 






Brooklyn. N. Y 


7.00 


13359 


Fred GaU. Coll.. Orphans. 






Clevelsnd. Olho 


5.70 


13360 


Morris Myer. Orphsns. Chicsgo, 






in .7. 


5.00 


13361 


Centrsl Ubor Union. Orphsas. 




• 


New Britsin. Conn 


3.00 


13362 


Mr. A Mr*. R. S. Pitts. Or- 






Vphaaa. E. Orange. N. J 


3.00 


13363 


Morria Wolfeman. Orphana, 






Brookyn, N. Y 


3.00 


13364 


Helen Miriam Farber. Orphans, 






Brooklyn. N. Y 


3.00 


13365 


P. H. Pederaon, Orphana. Bag- 






ley. Minn 


3.00 


13366 


Ceo. E. Hilton, Orphana. St. 






Lonia. Mo 


3.00 


13367 


Dr. Louis Long. Orphans. New 






York 


3.01 


13368 


P. Bslkin. Orphsas. Spriag- 






field. Maaa 


V50 
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K0C. A u. Contributor 

13369 C. Kennedj, Orphans, WeMt 

Palm Beach, FU. 1.00 

13370 Alex Duncan, Orphan*, !)•• 

troit, Mich. 1.00 

13371 S. Ignado, Orphans, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 1.00 

13373 Mrs. M. Moulds. Orphans, 

Chicago, m 1.00 

13373 Mrs. F. ZawloU, Toedo. O. 1.00 

13374 Take Kimura, Orphans, Wor> 
cesier. Mass 1.00 

13375 Ralph Lowe, Orphans, E. Liver- 
pool, Ohio 1.00 

13376 Z. R. Orphans, Kansas C\\j, 

Mo 25.00 

13377 M. A. Nightingale, Orphans, 
Montrose. Ps 5.00 

13378 W. B. Tyler. Orphans. Kiowa, 

Kan S.00 

13379 Olaf E. Ray, Orphans, Chicago, 

111 5.00 

13380 C. L. Tidin. Orphans, Jsck- 

son, Mich 2.00 

13381 Steve Chemow, Orphans. 
Browning. Mont 2.00 

13382 J. E. LeBam, Orphans, Wssh- 
ington, Ps 1.25 

13383 John H. Wsngh. Orphans. Sail- 
ors Snug Harbor. S. 1 1.00 

13384 F. S. R.. San Francbco. Cal. 180.00 

13385 Mrs. E. A. Hurlburt, Orphans, 

Ann Arbor. Mich 25.00 

13386 P. T. Deli, Orphans. Jsplin. 

Mont 5.00 

13387 S. Speropanlos, Coll., Orphans, 
Milwaukee. Wis 4.50 

13388 Ceo. Nickerson. Orphans, Min- 
eapolis. Minn 2.00 

13389 J. M. Bagley, Orphans, Sioux 

City, Iowa 2.00 

13390 Workmen's Qrcle. 620, TO, 

N. Y 1.00 

13391 David Chendck, Orphans. N.Y. .24 

13392 Joseph Kistler. Orphans, Bklyn, 

N. Y SO 

13393 Hilja Touko. CoU.. Orphans, 
QeveUnd, Ohio 28.00 

13394 Vincent Hrratiu, CoU.. Or- 
phans. Dnguvin, 111 2.00 

13395 T. Drabny. Orphans, So. Bend, 

Ind 2.00 

13396 W. J. Cregson, TD, Spera, 

N. C 10.00 

13397 K. ArtHus, Orphans. PhiU., 

Ps 10.00 

13398 Jaelenk. Coll., Orphans, N.Y. 7.75 

13399 Katie Krieser, Orphans, CXn- 
cinnati. Ohio 5.00 

13400 J. Barry. Orphans. Thief River 

Falls. Minn 5.00 

13401 Mr. A Mrs. J. J. Lenney. Or- 
phans, Washington. D. C... 4.00 

13402 S. M. Franklin. Orphans. Mil- 
wankee. Wli 3.00 

13403 Dr. M. Casne. Orphans. N.Y. 2.00 
1S404 J. J. Walbrink. Orphans, Hud- 

sonville. Mich 2.00 

13405 J. Frsnklin. Orphans. Mil- 
waukee. Wis 2.00 

13406 Frank Voigt. Orphans. Fort 
Laaderda^e. Fla 1.50 

13407 James Mendota. Abita Springs. 

U 1.00 

13408 C. Heine. Orrhsna. Phila.. Pa. 1.00 

13409 M. Fechuk. Orphans. Peabody. 

Maw 7.50 

13410 Nirhola Zhnck. Orphans. 
Ynunfffltown, Ohio 5.00 

13411 United Mine Workers, Orphans. 
Staunton. Ill 25.00 

13412 Mr. A Mrs. Wra. G. Rominger, 
Orrhans. Chicaco. HI 14.00 

13413 M. H. Lrvingston. Orphans. 
Br^okMne M:i«8 5.00 

13414 S. Singer. Orphans, Atlantic 

City. . J 5.00 

U415 N. D. Roche, Orphans, MU- 

waukee. Wit 10.00 

13416 Rosa Eisenberg, Orphans.^ 
Heveland. Ohio 7.00 

13417 P. Lapin Bertchinsky. Orphans. 
Chicago. Ill 5.00 

13418 John Devlne. Orphans. Cleve- 
land. Ohio 5.00 

13419 L. E. Staev. Orphans. Niagara 

Falls, N. Y 2.00 

13420 Jnrk KM. Coll., Orphans. 
Diilafh. Minn 3.75 

13421 W\%n Louise Park. Orphans. 
Wa»hln«fon, D. C 1.00 

13422 T. Lechner, Orphans. N. Y. 1.00 
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13423 Lonia Alemas, Orphans, Pitts- 
burgh, Ps 1.00 

13424 O. Wennberg, Orphans, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 1.00 

13425 J. Hauser, Orphans, Meboume, 

lows .50 

13426 Anonymous, Orphans, Bklyn, 

N. Y 10 

13427 Anonymous, Orphans, Ogil« 

vie. Minn .20 

13428 Anonymous. Orphans, N. Y. .12 

13429 J. M. M. Tuchin. Orphans, 
Portchesler. N. Y 21.00 

13430 H. Corkin, Orphans, Portches- 

ter, N. Y 2.00 

13431 A. Komwich, Orphans, Port- 
Chester, N. Y 2.00 

13432 Newton, Toys, N. Y 2.50 

13433 Felix Yang, Coll., Orphans, 
Valier, III 8.50 

13434 E. M. Bader, Orphans. Louis- 
ville. Ky 10.00 

13435 L. W. Pearson, Orphans. Roan- 
oke, Va 10.00 

13436 Fred Belmas. Orphans. White 
Plains. N. Y 5.00 

13437 Otto Maladovan, Orphans, Chi- 

cago. 111 5.00 

13438 H. J. Muller. Orphans. Austin, 
Texas 5.00 

13439 Workmen's Orcle No. 281, 
Woodridge. N. Y. Orphans.. 5.00 

13440 Emms Sarovari. Coll., TD, . 
Detroit, Mich 5.50 

13441. John Crawford, Coll., TD, 

Phoenix, Aris. 8J8 

13442 S. Silverman, Orphans. Austin, 

Texaa S.00 

13443 G. P. Jassmann. Orphans, 
Bklyn. N. Y 4.00 

13444 Onni Kauppinen. Coll.. Or- 
phans. Jamaica Park. N. Y. S.00 

13445 Richard Stiegler, Orphans. New- 

srk, N. J S.00 

13446 J. F. Quinn. WIlkesBarre. Pa. 2.00 

13447 Wricht Smith. Orphans. Wster< 

ford Wbrks, N. J 1.00 

13448 I. A. of F. F. L>cal 37, Spring- 
field. Ill 5.00 

13449 Henry Geiger, TD. TiSn. Ohio 15.25 
13430 John Piute. Coll.. Orphans. 

Orient, 111 2.00 

13451 M. F. Hawley A Linda S. 
Hires. Orphans. Wellesley. 

M«ss. 7.00 

13452 C. R. Rirhards, Orphans, Wei- 
leslev. Mass 1.20 

13453 O. G. Club, Orphans. Wsuke. 

gan. Ill 41.15 

13454 A. Grldmarher. Coll., Orphans, 
Brooklyn. N. Y 4.00 

13455 F. La Rue. Coll.. Orphans. 
Plymouth. Conn 7.00 

13456 G. F. Nre, Orphans. Nash- 
ville. Trnn 5.00 

13457 L. J. Eddy. Orphans. Hones- 
dale. Pa 20.00 

13458 Victor Ohola. Orphans. Daisy- 

town. Pa 17.50 

13459 Henry Castin. Coll.. TD, Com- 

merce Alta. Canada 5.00 

13460 H. Laesfn. Orphans. Port Rich- 
mond. N. Y 1.00 

':^461 E. H. Stuart. Orrhans. Wis. 1.00 

n462 E. A. Miore, Boulder. Col. 1.00 

i.Ti63 R. Rinfferman, rH<r»*wat»T, O. 1.00 

13464 J. P. Brodie. Orphans. Puento, 

Cal 2.00 

1^465 Ray Sheiner. Tovs. N. Y 1.50 

13466 MorHs Atlas. Coll.. Orphana, 

N. Y 6.60 

13467 F. Prchlcoroff, Orphans. In- 
dianola. Pa 2.00 

1M68 J. Krakora. Orphans. Rock 

IMaml. Til 1.00 

^.•^469 T. Trnke^ Orrhsns. N. Y... 1.00 

13470 S. Bovko. Orrh^na. Kent. O. 5.00 

13471 S. Medredchuk. Orphans. Man- 

viUe. R. 1 3.00 

13472 C. Smiib. Coll.. Orphans. 
Chlcsro. Til 17.00 

13473 Mrs. Ralph Harding, Orphans. 

Pen Arryl. Pa 1.00 

13474 F. S. R.. TD. Cleveland. O. 1,200.00 

13475 James Robertson. Orphans, St. 

Paul. Minn 5.00 

13476 Lanra Brown, Orphans. Warren, 

Ohio 29.00 

13477 Mary A. Smith. Orphans, War- 

ren. Ohii 29.00 

13478 Lxnra Smith, Orphans, Wsrren, 

Ohio 29.00 
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13479 Cornelia G. Smith, Orphana. 
Wsrren. Ohio 29.00 

13480 Michel Millet. Orphans, Los 
Angeles, Cal 2.00 

13481 Workman's Sick Benefit Asa. 

TD, Milwaukee, Wia 5.00 

13482 Henry Kaaki, Superior. Wis. 

R. C 5.00 

13483 N. Susuk — J. Kaplan. Or- 
phans, Rochester, N. Y 5.0B 

13484 Wm.Furlong, Orphans, Dothaa. 
Oregon 2.00 

13485 M. Craxzini, Orphans, Circero, 

111 10.00 

13486 Women's Div., F. S. R.. to 
buy cows for Orphans, Detroit, 

Mich 650.00 

13487 Lucy Hall. Orphans, Water- 

town. Wis 24.00 

13488 Geo. J. Birkel. CsU.. Orphans. 

Los Angeles. Cal 18.2S 

13489 A. Johansson. Orphana, Chi- 

cago. 111 15.00 

13490 Waal Koas. Coll.. Orphana. 
Detroit. Mich 12.25 

13491 A. Muhlbeif, Orphana, San 
Pedro. Cal 1004)0 

13492 Mrs. Jnstement, ColL, Orphans. 
Waahington, D. C 11.00 

13493 Dr. S. J. Hnrwitt, Orphans. 
Denver, CoL 10.00 

13494 Mrs. R. Uyer. Orphana. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 5.00 

13495 George Hoffman. Orphans, 

Pratt, Kansas SM 

13496 Albert Gering. Orphans. Port- 

land, Oregon 7.00 

13497 Juiina J. Unkes. Orphans. 
GardenviUe. N. Y 6.00 

13498 R. F. Maedeking. Orphana. 
Minneapolia. Minn 104)0 

13499 M. McNeill, Orphans, Pitu- 
burgh. Pa 5.00 

13500 David H.' Pieroe. Orphana, 
Akron. Ohio 1.50 

13501 Peter Strom. Orphans. Miles 

aty, Mont. 3.00 

13502 J. S. House, Orphans, Fort 
Wayne. Ind S4W 

13S0S Y. S. Lawpe, Orphans. Dearer, 

Col 3.00 

1S504 Harry Carson, Orphans. Fre- 
mont. Ohio S.90 

13505 J. W. Joyce, Orphans. Cold- 
field. Nev 3.00 

13506 C Kostrvewski. Orphana. Chi- 
cago, III 2.00 

13507 Max Witt, Orphans, Butto, 

Mont 2.06 

13508 H. I. Zinn, Orphana, Bklyn. 

N. Y 2.00 

13509 C. W. Cupples, Orphans. Mu- 
alllon, Ohio 2J» 

13510 Oscar Ut. Orphans, N. Y. C 2.00 

13511 Burstein. Toys. N. Y. C S.00 

13512 K. H. Hodxins. Coll., Orphana. 
Everett. Wash 20.00 

1351S R. Baker, Orphana, Cleremont. 

S. Dak 5.00 

13514 S. Brown. Orphana. N. Y. C 5.00 

13515 Henry Wentx. ColL. Orphans. 
Milwaukee, Wis. SJO 

13516 John Tsmaai. Orphans. Bright- 
on. Ps 2.00 

13517 L. Gibson. Orphans. N. Y. C. 10.00 

13518 Mrs. Mary Taft. Toys. N. Y. C 2.50 
13319 C. Seihert, Orphans, Bklyn, 

N. Y 1.20 

13520 E. Harrison, Orphans. Hite- 

man. Iowa IM 

13521 C. Llts. Orphans, Sandusky. 

Ohio 1,00 

13522 Mary C. Dean. Orphana. Mus- 
catine, lows 1.00 

13523 C. F. E. Orphana. Boston. 
Masa. 1.00 

13.S24 M. Snahr. Orphans. N. Y. C. 1.00 

13525 E. W. L.. Orphans. Iron 
Monnuln. Mich 1.00 

13526 J. M. Killough. Orphans. Waco. 

Tex 1.00 

13527 E. Megerlin. Orphana, Bklyn. 

N. Y 1.00 

13528 A. Gilbenr. Orphana. South 
Florida. Cal 35 

13529 Anonymous, Orphana. Rip). 
Ripo. Cal 18 

13.S30 Anonymous. Orphans. N. Y. C .50 

13531 Alex Torma, Coll.. Orphana. 

Van Busklrk. Wi< 5.00 

13532 H. E. Larson. Orphana. James- 
town. N. Y l.Ofl 
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Jl«c. JVo. CoaUibiUor 

USS3 UdiM AnziUary. OrpbuM. Da* 

lath, Minn 2.00 

13534 LittI* Helper* af S. R. No. 56. 

Orphans, Dnlnth, Minn 2.00 

1S53S J. TeMitore, Orphan*. WU- 

mington. Dei 2.00 

13536 Max Hecht. Orphan*. Bklyn, 

N. Y 2.00 

13537 A. Vogt, Orphan*. New Bright- 
on. S. 1 2.00 

13538 W S D B F No. 8. Orphan*. 

Pater*on. N. J 2.00 

13539 Joe Wcin. Orphana. San Fran- 
cisco. Cal 2.00 

13540 E.Kam*ol. Orphana. Lorain. O. 2.00 

13541 W. E. Batler. TD, Tuscan. 

Alia. 2.00 

13543 Mr*. H. C. Week*. Orphana. 

N. Y. C 2.00 

13543 Ang. Beiamann. Orphana. San 

Loia. Obiapo. Cal 2.00 

13544 B. KrugUkoff. Orphana. Bkljn. 

N. Y 2.00 

13545 Mr*. Rnppenlhal. Orphana, 
Merlden. Conn 2.00 

13546 Rode Kahn. Orphana. N.Y.C 3.00 

13547 Edw. C. Pariaean. Orphan*. 

Carr. Ind 3.00 

13548 A. Laraen. Orphana. Now Bed- 

ford. Maa*. 3.00 

13549 J. WojtowicB. CoU.. Orphana. 
Elitabeth. N. J 2.50 

13550 F. H. Bower. Orphana, Denver. 

Col .50 

13551 J. Naguaewaki. TD. Bklyn.N.Y. 1.00 

13552 a Piotrowaki. TD. BklTn.N.Y. 3.00 

13553 B. Kukautka*. Orphan*. Wor- 
cester, Ma**. 2.00 

13554 KarMin. Orphan*. L. L Qty. 

N. Y 2.00 

13555 J. Ehrfaard. Orphana. Dayton. 

Ohio: 2.00 

13556 G. Keaaler. Orphan*. Eureka. 

CaL 14.00 

13557 Tain Uvari. Coll.. Orphan*. 
Steovemrille. Ohio 11.75 

13558 R. Lansone, Coll.. Orphana. 
Northampton. Mas* 9.50 

13559 N. AihanHoff. Coll.. Orphana. 

Gary, Ind 7.25 

13560 L. Nierman. Orphan*. SanU 

Crua. Cal 10,00 

13561 P. Hoochanik. Coll.. Orphan*. 
Newark. N. J 6.00 

13562 Oscar Steinmann. Coll.. Or- 
phan*. Gold6eld. Ner 6.00 

13563 H. Rajala. CoU.. Orphana. 

Rock. Mich. 5.00 

13564 K. A. Menninenger. M. D.. 
Orphan*. Topck*. Kan 5.00 

13565 Reglna Kaiaer. Orphan*. Bklyn. 

N. Y 5.00 

13566 T. J. Payne. TD. Richraood. 

Va. 5.00 

13567 F. J. Flang, Orphana, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 5.00 

13568 A. Helming, Orphana, Milwaa- 

kee. Wis 5.00 

13569 Albert Wemet. Orphana. Den- 
ver. Col 5.00 

13570 U. P. Pace. Orphana. Lare- 

land. Okla 5.00 

13571 J. D. Bibb. Orphana. Norfolk. 

Va 5.00 

13572 C. L. Ctttafi. Orphana. Cleve- 
land. Ohio 5.00 

13573 J. Albrecht. Orphana, Bklyn. 

N. Y 2.00 

13574 S. Walten. Orphans, San Fran- 
cisco. Cal 2.00 

13575 Rev. Geo. Diets. Orphans. Con- 
nellsville. Pa 1.00 

13576 Miss M.Brown. Orphana. N.Y.C. 6.00 

13577 Milton Weinstein. Orphans. 
BUyn. N. Y 5.00 

13578 E. Percy. Orphana. Mohegan 

Lake, N. J 5.00 

13579 J. B. Fiahman. Orphana, Car- 

6eld. N. J 5.00 

13580 J. Shaffer. Orphans. N. Y. C 5.00 

13581 Harry Weinatein. Orphana. 
Bklyn. N. Y 5.00 

13582 Robert Zerman. Orphana, NYC 3.00 

13583 A. Perhnan. Orphans. Bklyn. 

N. Y 2.00 

18584 A. Shapiro, Orphans. Bklyn. 

N. Y 2.00 

1S58S Harold Cohn. Orrhans. N.Y.C. 8.00 
13586 S. J. Melts. Orphana. Bklyn, 

N. Y 2.00 

1SS87 M. L. Cogban. Orphan*. Peeka- 

WIl. N. Y 2M 
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13588 C. Slack. Orphana. Trenton. 

N. J 2.00 

13589 Strong Ray Palmer Pakelain. 
Orphana. Trenton. N. J 1.75 

13590 E. J. Hill. Orphana. Trenton. 

N. J 1.S0 

13591 R. Wilcox. Orphana. Trenton. 

N. J 1.00 

13592 D. Naples. Orphana. Trenton. 

N. J 1.00 

13593 T. Janick. Orphana. Trenton. 

N. J 1.00 

13594 G. Houae. Orphana. Trenton. 

N. J 1.00 

13595 J. V. Silcok. Orphana, Prince- 
ton, N. J 1.00 

13596 F. Schwarts, Orphana, Trent- 
on, N. J 1.00 

13597 M. H. Bella. Orphana. Trenton. 

N. J .50 

13598 Frank Larkln. Orphana. Trent- 

on. N. J .50 

13599 M. E. Balderaton. Orphan*. 
Trenton. N. J .50 

13600 S. Weldle. Orphana, Trenton. 

N. J .50 

13601 J. Corlia. Orphana. Trentn. 

N. J 50 

13602 H. Rothmond, Orphan*. Roch- 
ester, N. Y 1.00 

13603 Robert Black, 'Orphans. Char- 

lotte. N. Y 1.00 

13604 C. Swayzp. Orphana. Rocbea- 

ti-r. N. Y 1.00 

13605 M. A. Rothmund, in memory 
of B. M. R., Orphans. Roches- 
ter. N. Y 1.00 

13606 Chas. Eis-nber«. Orphans. Ro- 
ch-.«teT. N. Y. 75 

13607 Chn*. Pa«hafke, Orphsns. R>- 
chrsfrr. N. Y 50 

13608S. F. Carkin. Orphans. Concord. 

Mats 1.00 

13609 M. M)ierfltrin. Orphsns. Psdn- 

rah. Kv 1.00 

13610 J. A. Rtiilcsnn. Orrhans. Sioux 

VnXU. So. DHk 1.00 

13611 R. Williams. Orphans. Geneva. 

Ohio 1.00 

13612 I.. Green, Orphtna. San Dieg?. 

r.ni 1.00 

^^6^'^ Sf. A«tra«. Orr^h^na. N. Y. C. 1.00 

13614 T. Sifanas. Orfbans. Mobrland. 

Utah 1.00 

13615 y. Ri-tin^ky, Orrhans. Hollls- 

ton. Mat* 1.00 

13616 A'T'oM J. Ronn. Orphana, 
Smrrior. Wi« IS 

i:t6t7 T„iu Shn#«rT, Tov*. N. Y. C. 23.00 
]"6'8 Mnrion Fmfr«on. Tov^. N.Y.C. 1.50 

13619 H. I. r.o'ninj. Orphans. De- 
troit. Mirh 2.00 

13620 P. J. Jenninrr^. Coll., Orphans, 
rirvr'anrl. 2.50 

13621 Sori.i'i«t Party of Canada. Van- 
rouver, Cana«^a 69.6S 

1.?fi?2 F. Adams. T->y.i. N. Y. C 12.00 

13623 F. S. C. No. m. Bklyn.N.Y. 

Tora 14.*M) 

i^«''4 F. S. C. No. lis. Bklvn.N.Y. 3.51 
13WS .1. P. Haawin. ratmaHa. Cal. 5.00 

13626 Wil'?<>r H. Hninra. Orphana. 
ramhHd«e. M-im 15.00 

13627 Mr*. F. C. Haines. Orphsns, 
r«mbrirlc«.. Mr»« 50.00 

13628 Mitrtr^ff C. Haines. Orphsns, 
ri«TT»hHdffe. Ma«* 35.00 

13629 A Moris. Orphans. Kansas City, 

Mo 3.50 

13630 G. Fprrecht. Orphans, Ridge- 
wood. N. J-. 3.00 

13631 I. Serier, Orphsns. Kennewick, 

Waah 5.00 

13632 Martin Sitera. Orphans. Omaha, 

N-b 5.00 

13633 Mrs. Ida H. WIlHama. Orphana. 
Greenaburf . Pa 5.00 

13634 A. Gan. Orphans. Wellesley, 

Maaa , 5.00 

13635 F. G. Cotton. Orphans, Kansas. 

ritv. Mo 5.00 

13636 Sale In Civic Dob. Toys. 

N. Y. C 33.S0 

13617 W S D B F Psssal*^. N. J. 1.00 
13«t« F. S. R. Pat'^rwrn. N. J. .. 32.44 
rv»30 Alvln Hoir. TD. F-aton. Pa. 1.2S 

13640 P. Bauer. Orphans. Bklyn. N.Y. 3.00 

13641 T. Hoelster. Orphana. Bklyn. 

N. Y. 6.00 

13642 S*nr#n1n A»»nerdiek, Orphana. 
Syraeoae. N. Y 5.00 
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13643 Edmon Rhoade*. Orphans, 
HamUton Oty. Cal ^M 

13644 Wm. Udln. Orphan*. BnrUn- 

game, Cal -«.00 

13645 John GerUcky. CleveUnd. O. IJS 

13646 A. G. Kioaa. Orphana, Chi- 

cag3. Ill 84.00 

13647 C. Delch. Orphana. Chicago. 

Ill 10.00 

13648 Matta Soik, Orphana. BlUwan- 

u^^ Wia. ICOO 

13649 David Hall. Orphana. Tnrlock, 

Cal 8.08 

13650 Mr. A Mra. J. Freytag. Or- 
phan*. Jersey City. N. J. .. 1-00 

13651 Sale* from Qvic Qub. Toys, 

N. Y. C 12.00 

13652 Sale* from Qvlc Qub. Toy*. 

j^^ Y, C 5-00 

13653 Eilen' Hayes. Orphan*. Wel- 
leeley. Maaa. 125.00 

13654 A. Saalminen. Orphan*. Bvk- 

ley, Cal 80.00 

13655 S. HiUkovIts. Orphana. S«n 
Diego. Cal 29.00 

13656 R. J. Leff. Orphana, Ohiowa, 

Neb 13.00 

13657 W S D B F No. 212. Orphan*. 
Bloomfield. N. J 12.00 

13658 H. Kaaaer. Orphana. Daly CXtf, 

Cal 10.00 

13659 H. Konrtenloa. Colh. Orphan*. 
Detroit, Mich. 9.60 

13660 Sam Meltaer. Orphana. N.Y.C. 8J» 

13661 B.K.Sherman. Orphan*. N.Y.C. 10.00 

13662 A. F. SchoUbach. Orphan*. 
Chicago. Ill 10.00 

13663 C. J. Olree. Coll.. Orphana, 
Bedford, Mich 9.50 

13664 J. K. Belinnaa, Coll.. Orphan*. 

W. Frankfort. Ill 7J4 

13665 A.K.MelnIcoff. Orphana. Pblla.. 

Pa 7.00 

13666 John Blcbek. Orphana. BattI* 
Creek. Mich 12.00 

13667 Nick Lopatln. Orphana. Chi- 

cago. Ill 12.00 

13668 E. Pechkowieff. Orphana. In- 
dianola. Pa 10.00 

13669 A. Szcsepantki. Orphana. New 
Britain. Conn 7.35 

13670 M. Mirhallowsky. Orphsn*. 

South River, N. J 7.00 

13671 F. Dzubsyk. Orpluns. Roeb- 

inf. N. J 5.25 

13672 Jobn Ko«U. Orphsns. Card- 

ner. Mass 8.00 

13673 J. Schwarts. Orphana, South 
River. N. J 1-00 

.131674 Mr*. R. B. Willlama. Jr., 

Orphans. N. Y. C 10.00 

13675 DeRldder. Orphsns, N. Y. C 3.00 
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This is the Last Issue of SOVIET RUSSIA 



It will Hereafter Appear As 
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^J^^^^^^S^^J A monthly graphic review of Russian affairs. 

I M rf^ ^^<^^1 Printed on excellent glossed paper, 10 by 14 
L^jmyU inches. 

What Would You Not Give for a Pictorial History of Russia During the Last Yeaw? 

Beginning this January the PICTORIAL will supply this need. 

It will be to chock-full of vital, newsy pictures PLUS interesting articles — that you will not only buy and 
read it, but you will SAVE it as a permanent reference of the great Russian struggle. 

THE PICTORIAL WILL GIVE FROM MONTH TO MONTH: 

Pictures of events anywhere affecting Russia, Reproductions of the most interesting postert^ cartoon* 

Pictures of Russian scenes^ places and people, and other matter from or about Russia, 

Pictures of working class activities all over the world. Pictures from Russians revolutionary past, 
in support of Russia. Unique Photographic Features every month, 

AND 

Text of the same high standard— timely, informative, authentic— «s the readers of SOVIET RUSSIA htm 
been accustomed to getting, including customary departments, literary and artistic subjects. In line with the 
wider appeal of the PICTORIAL, however, reading matter will be made brief, succinct, appealing, with a larger 
amount of ^human interest** material. 

The First Issue Will Be for Sale by Chrlshnas. Watch for It. 

It will contain, among other things, recent pictures of life in Soviet Russia; of American colonists at work 
and at play in Russia; a "Moscow page**; reproductions of Russian art works now on exhibition in Berlin; 
a group portrait of "Bill" Shatov, "Bill" Haywood and George Andreytchine ; scenes on the F. S. R. tractor 
farm in Perm; relief work in several countries; reproductions of posters used by the Soviet Government to 
announce special taxes; historical pictures, etc., etc. 

HELP YOURSELF BY HELPING US TO BUILD A BIG CIRCULATION! 

The PICTORIAL will not only tell the truth about Russia, but it will tell it interestingly. Its appeal will 
be distinctly popular. It will be easy to sell the magazine at mass meetings, union halls, everywhere. You 
and your organization can earn a profit on every copy sold. Become our sales agent. 

Single copy 20 Cents 

AGENTS' PRICE per copy 15 Cents 

In bundles of 100 or more $13.00 a hundred 



Soviet Russia Pictorial, 

201 West 13th Street, 

New York City. f ^ ^ „ 1 

PI J 1 fi J S ^"* ^°"" y for ^hich 

Enclosed please find |Two Dollars J 

you win send me the Pictorial for •< ... , 

I o Months 

Name , , . , , 

Address 

City and State 



SUBSCRIBE NOW: 

6 Months, One Dollar 
1 Year, Two Dollars 

Suggestion: A year's subscription to the 
Pictorial makes the ideal proletarian 
Christmas present Surprise your friends. 
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